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PsfVy  WRmiNhPENS.  h  18  Well  IcDown 
ihMt  the  UMients  employed  a  certain  reed, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained, for  writing.  The  reeds  were  split, 
•ad  shaped  to  a  point  like  our  quills. 
When  goote-quiBs  fiist  came  into  use,  or 
who  fi0t  bonowed  from  the  emblem  of 
Ibtty  the  instruments  of  wisdom,  is  not 
known.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  quills 
were  used  for  writing  as  early  as  the  fiflh 
century,  according  to  the  history  of  Oon- 
siantiua.  The  olaest  certain  account  is  a 
puiBBge  of  Isidore,  who  died  696  A.  D., 
and  who,  among  the  instruments  employ- 
ed for  writing,  mentions  reeds  and  foath- 
as.  There  exists,  also,  a  poem  on  a  pen, 
written  in  the  same  century,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Adhelm,  the  first 
Saxoo  who  wrote  in  Latin.  Alcuin  (q.  v.), 
tke  friend  and  teacher  of  Charlemagne, 
mentions  writing-peaa  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tuiy.  After  that  time,  proofs  exist  which 
put  the  question  of  their  use  beyond  dis- 
pute. Mahillon  (q.  v.)  saw  a  manuscript 
gaqiel  of  the  ninth  century,  in  which  the 
CTancelists  were  represented  with  pens  in 
dieir  nands.  Qdami  properly  signify  the 
reedi  which  the  ancients  used  in  writing. 
Modem  authors  often  use  the  word  as  a 
Latin  term  for  pens,  and  it  m  probable 
that  the  same  was  employed  to  signify 
quilb  before  the  time  of  Isidore.  Reeds 
Were  used  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
introduction  of  writing-pens.  In  convents 
they  were  retained  a  long  time  for  the 
inhiab  only.  By  some  letters  of  Erasmus 
to  Reuchlin,  it  appears  that  the  former  re- 
ceived three  reeds  from  the  latter,  and 
expressed  a, wish  that  Reuchlin,  when  he 
procured  move,  wouki  send  some  of  them 
10  a  certain  learned  man  in  Etigland. 
Qoills^  for  some  reason*  were,  about  the 


year  1433,  extremely  rare  in  Venice.  We 
kam  from  the  familiar  letters  of  learned 
men  of  that  time,  that  they  weie  equaOy 
troubM  by  the  rarity  of  ouills  and  by  the 
difliculty  of  making  good  ink.  Of  late^ 
steel  pens  have  been  much  used  and  im- 
f)roved,  and  for  certain  purposes,  as  for 
signing  bank  notes,  to  make  the  signatures 
uniform,  they  appear  well  adapted ;  as  also 
for  people  who  cannot  make  pens;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  quill  affords  a  much 
easier  and  handsomer  chiro|[taphy. 
Penal  Law.  (See  Cnmtntu  iaw,) 
Penance  ;  every  penalty  borne  for  the 
expiation  of  an  oflence.  In  the  early 
Christian  church,  this  ancient  jndiciu 
principle  was  transferred  to  reUgious  pen- 
ance, that  is,  to  the  atonement  which  the 
sinner  has  to  make,  for  his  trespasses,  to 
God  and  the  church.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Protestants,  it  is  not  among 
the  sacraments.  This  doctrine  considers 
compunction  and  faith  as  the  only  ele- 
ments of  repentance  and  reformation. 
Penance  is  considered  by  the  Catholic 
church  a  sacramental  institution.  The 
conditions  for  the  necessary  transition 
from  bad  to  good,  are  a  humble  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  The  conversion  itself  is  a 
change  in  the  soul  of  man,  effected  by  the 
power  of  God,  but  necessarily  connected 
with  an  exterior  alteration.  The  power 
of  forgiving  sins,  in  the  literal  sense  of  tiie 
word,  say  the  Catholics,  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  and  to 
the  church ;  but  the  latter  can  forgive  the 
sins  only  of  the  truly  repentant  and  con- 
verted sinner.  To  bnng  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  hunself,  the  church  has 
established  confession;  to  calni  his  con- 
science, absolution  ;  for  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  converted,  she  in- 
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flictB  penance,  as  a  Batiafaction  to  hki 
own  conscience  and  to  God.  Confession 
was  not  invented  by  Innocent  III,  but 
only  enjoined  by  him  at  least  once  a  year. 
It  is  followed  by  absolution,  according  to 
the  authority  transmitted  to  the  church, 
and  by  the  imposition  of  such  penances 
as  are  necessary  to  free  from  the  conse- 

Suences  of  sin.  The  council  of  Trent 
eclares^  in  sess.  xiv,  c  8,  that  satisfaction 
for  sin  is  effected  only  by  Christ,  and  it  is 
left  for  the  individual  to  bring  forth  fruits 
worthy  of  repentance.  Days  of  penance 
and  fasting  are  holy  days,  which,  in  certain 
countries,  are  fixed  annually,  or  after  gen- 
eral calamities,  for  the  purpose  of  a  eene- 
ral  expression  of  penitence,  or  vrith  the 
view  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  Deity. 
The  great  day  of  fasting  amon|f  the  Jews 
is  the  Long  Niffht  The  Christians  imi- 
tated these  fast-days. 

Penates  ;  the  private  or  public  gods 
of  the  Romans ;  in  the  former  sense,  they 
resembled  the  Lares  (a.  v.),  with  whom  they 
are  often  confoundea.  Not  only  eveiy 
house,  but  every  city,  had  its  Penates,  and 
the  latter  were  the  public  gods.  The 
most  celebrated  at  Rome  were  those  that 
protected  the  empire.  These  were  brought 
mto  Italy  by  iEneas,  together  with  Vesta 
and  her  eternal  fire.  According  to  Varro 
and  Macrobius,  the  Penates  were  rude  im- 
ages of  wood  orstone,fumished  with  aspear; 
and  generals,  on  their  departure,  and  con- 
suls, pretorsand  dictators,  when  they  retired 
from  office,  sacrificed  victims  before  them. 

Peivcii^;  an  -instrument  used  by  paint- 
ers for  laying  on  their  colors.  Pencils  are 
of  various  kinds,  and  made  of  various 
materials;  the  larger  sorts  are  made  of 
boar's  bristles,  the  thick  ends  of  which  ve 
bound  to  a  sdck,  large  or  small,  according 
to  the  uses  they  are  designed  for ;  these, 
when  large,  are  called  hrushes.  The 
finer  sorts  of  pencils  are  made  of  camels', 
badgers'  and  squirrels'  liair,  and  of  the 
down  of  swans;  these  are  tied  at  the  up- 
per end  with  a  piece  of  strong  thread,  and 
enclosed  in  the  barrel  of  a  quilL  Good 
pencils,  when  drawn  between  the  lips, 
come  to  a  fine  point 

Lead  PenciU.    (See  Plumbago,) 

Pencil  of  Rays;  a  number  of  rays  di- 
verging fix)m  some  luminous  point,  which, 
afler  passing  through  a  lens,  converge 
again  to  a  point 

PsifOANT.  Two  paintings  or  prints  of 
equal  dimensions,  which  are  attached  in 
corresponding  positions  to  the  same  wall, 
are  called  pendarUa  to  each  other. 

Pendant,  or  Pennant  ;  a  sort  of  long 
narrow  banner  displayed  from  the  mast- 


head of  a  ship-of-war,  and  usually  ter- 
minatinff  in  two  ends  or  points,  called  the 
suHxHourS'taiL  It  denotes  that  a  vessel  is 
in  actual  service. — Broad  pendant  is  a 
kind  of  flaf  terminatinff  in  one  or  two 
points,  used  to  distinguish  the  chief  of  a 
sauadron. — Pendant  is  also  a  short  piece 
or  rope,  fixed  on  each  side,  under  the 
shrouds,  upon  the  heads  of  the  main  and 
fore  masts. 
Pendulum,  in  dynamics,  is  a  simple 

Conderous  body,  so  suspended  b;^  a  flexi- 
le cord  from  an  axis  of  suspension,  that 
it  is  at  liberty  to  vibrate  by  the  action  of 
its  o¥m  gravity  alone,  when  it  is  once 
raised,  by  any  external  force,  to  the  right 
or  left  of  its  quiescent  position ;  and,  in 
demonstrating  the  theory  of  its  motion, 
mathematicians  are  obliged  to  assume, 
that  there  is  no  rigidity  in  the  cord,  no 
friction  at  the  axis  of  suspen^on,  no  re- 
sistance to  motion  made  by  the  air,  and 
no  variation  in  the  total  length  of  the  coid, 
arising  from  the  variable  temperature  or 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  if  these 
assumptions  were  strictly  correct,  a  pen- 
dulum, once  put  in  motion,  would  con- 
tinue to  move,  ad  infinitit$n,  without  a 
further  accession  of  any  external  force; 
but,  when  the  pendulum  is  applied  as  the 
regulator  of  a  clock,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  admirably  adapted,  the  assumptions 
which  we  have  stated,  require  an  equal 
number  of  mechanical  corrections,  of 
which  the  theory,  simply  considered, 
takes  no  notice.  In  horology,  therefore, 
the  pendulum  must  be  considered  not 
simply  as  a  self-moving  pendulous  body, 
without  any  tendency  to  come  to  a  state 
of  rest,  but  as  a  body  whose  motion  is 
perpetuated  by  reputed  accessions  of 
force  in  aid  of  its  own  eravity,  and  whose 
vibrations  are  renderea  isochronal  by  a 
nice  adaptation  of  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, that  prevent  or  remedy  the  influ- 
ence of  all  natural  impediments  to  uni- 
form and  uninterrupted  motion.  The  first 
kind  of  pendulum  (the  theoretical)  is  called 
a  mathematical  or  simple  pendulum,  the 
other  the  physical  or  compound  pendulum. 
In  the  mathematical  pendulum,  the  matter 
of  the  pendulous  ball  or  bob  is  supposed 
to  be  collected  into  one  point,  so  that  tlio 
centres  of  gravity  and  of  oscillation  coin- 
cide. The  doctrine  of  the  pendulum  is 
of  the  hiffbest  importance,  but,  as  it  can- 
not be  fully  developed  without  the  aid  of 
mathematics,  nor  rendered  clear  without 
diagrams,  we  can  state  only  some  of  the 
most  obvious  properties  mid  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  A  pendulum, 
once  put  in  motion,  would  never  cease  to 
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otcilbleia  arn,  were  k  not  for  the  fiie- 
tion  «t  the  point  of  sufipensioii,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  Neither  of  these 
circumstances  can  aver  be  avoided  en- 
tirely, but  their  efiect  may  be  rendered 
comparatively  slight  by  giving  to  the 
wei^  a  lenticular  shape,  uid  suspending 
the  rod  on.  a  sharp  edge,  on  which  it 
playa  with  very  httle  faction.  l*he  times 
of  the  vibrations  of  a  nendulum  depend, 
1.  on  the  magnitude  of^  the  angle  of  elon- 
gation, viz.  that  angle  by  which  the  heavy 
body  of  the  pendulum  is  removed  from 
the  vertical  fane;  2.  upon  the  length  of 
the  pendulum ;  and  3.  upon  the  accele- 
ratmg  power  of  gravity.  If  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  perfecdy  equal  in  the  case 
of  two  pendulums,  they  wiU  perform  an 
equal  number  of  oscillations  in  the  same 
time ;  but  if  there  is  a  difference  in  either 
of  the  circumstances,  the  oscillations  will 
dafSsr  immediately.  Thus,  if  one  pendu- 
lum is  shorter  than  the  other,  and  all  the 
other  circumstances  equal,  the  shorter 
pendulum  will  move  quicker  than  the 
longer.  The  hiw  which  has  been  found 
to  exist  is^  that  the  lengths  of  the  pendu- 
lums are  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  their  oscillations;  hence  the 
times  of  the  oscillations  are  inversely  as 
the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  the  pen- 
dulums. Hence  a  pendulum  which  is 
four  times  as  long  as  another,  will  vibrate 
with  but  half  the  rapidity,  or  the  shorter 
pendulum  will  pertorm  two  oscillations 
whilst  the  laiger  performs  but  one.  The 
pendtilum  does  not  perform  its  oscillations 
in  equal  times  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
This  is  owing  to  the  third  of  the  circum- 
stances enumerated  above,  upon  which 
the  oscillations  dqiend.  The  gravity,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  power  of  at- 
tiBcuon  in  the  earth,  does  not  operate  ev« 
ery  where  with  equal  force  on  the  pendu- 
lum, which,  therefore,  in  some  parts  of  the 
eer^,  oscillates  more  slowly  than  in  others. 
The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  centrifugal 
force  (q.  v.),  or  in  die  duninution  of  Sie 
power  of  gravity  caused  by  it  This  be- 
comes more  perceptible  the  nearer  the 
place  where  the  pendulum  is  observed 
is  to  the  equator.  (See  Earth.)  At 
the  equator,  therefore,  a  pendulum  vi- 
brating seconds  must  be  somewhat  shorter 
than  at  a  disuince  from  it  The  length 
of  a  seconds  pendulum  at  the  equator  is, 
according  to  Biot,  39.011684  inches;  in 
bthude  45%  39.116820,  in  90^,  39521956. 
If  the  globe  were  a  perfect  spheroid, 
the  meridians  would  be  perfect  ellipses, 
and  in  such  case  the  len^h  of  seconds 
pendulums  would  immediately  afford  a 


Rsfor  a  calculation  of  the  length  of  the 
degrees  in  the  various  latitudes;  but  actu- 
al measurements  have  shown  ijiat  the 
meridians  contain  some  irregularities,  from 
which  it  has  been  justly  concluded,  that 
the  earth  has  not  a  perfecdy  regular  fbnn, 
but  deviates  more  or  less  nom  the  shape 
of  a  aphece.  We  can,  therefore^  properly 
draw  conclusions  fix>m  the  oscillations  of 
the  pendulum  respecting  the  power  of 
gravity  only,  and  not  respecting  the  fbmi 
of  the  earth.  Besides  the  fnctkm  of  the 
rod,  &€.,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
there  are  also  other  circumstances  which 
influence  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum* 
These  are  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Heat  lengthens  the  rod  of  the  pendulum, 
cold  contracts  it;  hence  common  pendulum 
clocks  go  much  quicker  in  winter ;  and  the 
change  of  temperature  in  rooms  which  are 
heatra  during  the  day  influences  them  con- 
siderably. Many  contrivances  have  been 
devised  for  overcoming  this  inconvenience. 
One  is,  by  making  pendulums  of  the  form 
of  a  gridiron,  consisdng  of  several  parallel 
hero  of  different  metals,  so  connected  that 
the  effect  of  one  set  of  them  counteracts 
that  of  the  others.  These  have  been 
veiy  successful.  Rods  are  sometimes 
made  of  certain  kinds  of  wood,  well  sea- 
soned, which  are  little  influented  by  the 
weather.  Astronomical  clocks  of  the 
present  day  do  not  err  to  the  amount  of 
one  beat  or  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  in 
a  year.  A  common  clock  is  merely  a 
pendulum  with  wheel-work  attached  to  it, 
to  record  the  number  of  vibrations,  and 
with  a  weight  or  spring  to  counteract  the 
retarding  enects  or  fKction  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air.  Huygens,  who  developed 
the  doctrine  of  the  pendulum,  which  had 
been  treated  ah«ady  by  Galileo,  first  ap- 
plied it  to  clocks,  and  thus  became  the 
mventor  of  the  pendulum  clock  (in  1656). 
(See  Goik.) — For  the  applicadon  of  pen- 
dulums to  horology,  see  Berthoud's 
£8sai  sur  PHorlogerie  (Paris,  17G3,  2 
vols.,  4to.). — See,  also,  Biot's  treatise  Sur  la 
Jjotmuur  du  PtnduU  h  Secondea^  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  TVaiU  (P^Mronomie 
Physumt  (second  edition,  Paris,  1810). — 
See,  also,  Bode's  MUUimg  z%ir  Kennlniss 
der  Erdkugel  (second  edition, Berlin,  1803). 
Penelope.  (See  Ulysses.) 
Penguin.  (See  Pinguin.) 
Penitentiaries.  (See  Prisons.] 
Penn,  William,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1644.  He  was  the  only  son  of  William 
Penn,  oftlie  county  of  Wilts,  vice-admiral 
of  England  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and 
afterwards  knighted  by  king  Charles  If, 
for  his  successful  services    against    the 
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Dutch.  He  appeara  to  have  been  aeri- 
oudv  inclined  from  hia  youth,  having 
imbibed  religious  impreasions  as  eariy  an 
hia  twelfth  year,  which  were  soon  after- 
wards confirmed  b^  the  ministry  of  Thorn- 
08  Loe,  an  emment  preacher  among 
the  people  called  Quakers,  then  newly  as- 
sociatect  in  religious  fellowship.  In  hia 
fifteenth  year,  be  was,  notwithstanding, 
entered  as  a  gendeman  commoner  of 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  where,  meeting 
with  some  other  students  who  were  de- 
voutly incluied,  they  ventured  to  hold  pri- 
vate meetings  amonff  themaelvea,  wherein 
they  both  preached  and  prayed.  Thia 
gave  great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the 
college,  by  whom  these  zealous  tyroa 
were  at  first  only  confined  for  non-con- 
fonnity;  but  persisting  in  their  religious 
exercises,  th^  were  finally  expelled  the 
university.  On  his  return  home,  his  fii- 
ther  endeavored  in  vain  to  divert  him 
from  his  religious  pursuits,  as  being  likely 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promotion  in 
the  world ;  and  at  length,  finding  him 
infiexible  in  what  he  now  conceived  to  be 
his  religious  duty,  beat  him  severely,  and 
turned  him  out  of  doors.  Relenting,  how- 
ever, at  the  interceaaion  of  his  mother,  and 
hoping  to  gain  his  point  by  other  means, 
he  sent  his  «on  to  Paris,  in  company  with 
some  persons  of  quality  ;  whence  he  re- 
turned so  well  skiUed  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  other  polite  accomplishments, 
that  he  was  again  joyfully  received  at 
home.  After  his  return  from  France,  he 
was  admitted  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a 
view  of  studying  the  law,  and  continued 
there  till  his  twenty-second  year,  when 
his  fiither  committed  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland— 
a  circumstance  which  unexpectedly  prov- 
ed the  occasion  of  his  finally  adhering  to 
the  despised  cause  of  the  Quakers,  and 
devoting  himself  to  a  relisious  life.  At 
Cork,  be  met  again  with  Thomas  Loe, 
the  {lerson  whose  preaching  had  af- 
fected him  so  early  in  life.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  that  city,  Loe  began  his  declaration 
with  these  penetrating  words,  ^  There  is  a 
faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there 
is  a  faith  that  is  overcome  by  the  world ;" 
which  so  affected  Penn,  that  Urom  that 
time  he  constantly  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Quakers,  though  in  a  time  of  hot 
persecution.  He  was  soon  afterwards,  with 
many  others,  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Cork, 
and  carried  before  the  mayor,  by  whom 
they  were  committed  to  prison ;  but  young 
Penn  was  soon  released,  on  application  to 
the  earl  of  Orrery,  then  lord  president 
of  Munster.    His  ftther,  being  inrormed  of 


his  conduct,  remanded  him  home;  and, 
finding  him  unalterably  determined  to 
abide  by  hia  own  convictions  of  duty,  in 
respect  to  plainneas  of  speech  and  deport- 
ment, he  would  have  compounded  with 
him,  if  he  would  only  have  consented  to 
remain  uncovered  befi>re  the  king,  the 
duke  (afterwards  James  II),  and  himself. 
Being  disappointed  in  thia,  he  could  no 
longer  endure  the  sight  of  his  son,  and  a 
second  time  drove  him  from  his  family. 
Yet  afVer  a  while,  becoming  convinced  of 
bis  integrity,  he  permitted  him  to  return ; 
and  though  he  never  openly  countenanced 
him,  he  would  use  his  interest  to  get  him 
released,  when  imprisoned  for  his  attend- 
ance at  religious  meetings.  In  the  year 
1668,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
Penn  fijnst  appeared  as  a  minister  and  an 
author;  and  it  was  on  account  of  his  sec- 
ond essay,  entitled  the  Sandy  Founda- 
tion Shaken,  that  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  remained  seven 
months,  during  which  time  he  wrote  his 
most  celebrated  woik.  No  Cross  no 
Crown,  and  finally  obtained  his  release 
from  confinement  by  an  exculpatory  vin- 
dication, under  the  title  of  Innocency 
with  her  open  Face.  In  1670,  die  meet- 
ings of  dissenters  were  forbidden,  under 
severe  penalties.  The  Quakers,  however, 
believing  it  their  religious  duty,  continued 
to  meet  as  usual ;  ond  when  forcibly  kept 
out  of  their  meeting- housK?B,  they  at«eni- 
bled  as  near  to  them  as  they  could  in  the 
street  At  one  of  these  meetings,  Williaui 
Penn  preached  to  the  people  thus  ns9<Mii- 
bled  for  divine  worship ;  lor  which  \no\ii 
action  he  was  committed  to  Newgate, 
and,  at  the  next  session  at  the  Old  Bniley, 
was  indicted  for  *^  being  present  at,  and 
I>reaching  to,  an  unlawful,  seditious,  and 
riotous  assembty."  He  pleaded  his  own 
cause,  though  menaced  oy  the  recorder, 
and  was  finally  acquitted  by  the  jury; 
but  he  was,  nevertheless,  detained  in  New- 
gate, and  the  Jury  fined.  Sir  William  died 
this  year,  fuUy  reconciled  to  his  son,  to 
whom  he  left  a  plentiful  estate,  taking  leave 
of  him  in  these  memorable  words:  ''Son 
William,  let  nothing  in  this  world  tempt 
you  to  wrong  your  conscience.  So  will 
you  keep  peoce  at  home,  which  will  be  a 
feast  to  you  in  a  day  of  trouble."  Shortly 
after  this  event,  Penn  travelled,  in  the  ex- 
ereise  of  his  ministry,  into  Holland  and 
Germany.  In  the  year  1672,  he  married 
Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  whose  fathei 
(but  William)  having  been  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Bamber,  in  the  civil  wars,  her 
mother  had  married  Isaac  Penington,  of 
Chalfont,  in  Bucks,  an  eminent  minister 
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ftnd  wfiler  aoioiig  the  Quakers.  In  1677, 
in  compaay  with  Geoife  Fox  and  Robert 
Barclay,  the  celeiirated  apologist,  be  again 
set  sail  on  a  religious  yisit  to  Holland  and 
Gemiany,  where  he  and  hia  fnends  were 
received  by  many  pious  persons  as  the 
miniaften  of  Christ,  particularly  at  Her- 
werden,  by  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  the 
Bhine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  graod-^ughter  of  James  I  of  JGng- 
iaad.  The  peisecutions  of  dissenters  con- 
tinuiiig  to  nfe^  notwithstanding  their 
repeal  applications  to  pariiament  for 
sofienuice  and  protection,  William  Penn 
now  turned  bis  thoughts  towards  a  settle- 
ment in  the  new  wond,  as  a  place  where 
himself  and  his  fiiends  might  enioy  their 
religioufl  opinions  without  molestation, 
and  where  an  example  might  be  set  to  the 
nations  of  a  just  and  righteous  govern^ 
ment.  "There  may  be  room  there," 
said  he,  '^though  not  here,  for  such  a 
holy  experiment."  He  therefore,  in  1681, 
aoficited  a  patent  from  Charies  II,  for  a 
province  in  North  America,  which  the 
king  readily  granted,  in  consideration  of 
his  father's  services,  and  of  a  debt  still  due 
to  him  from  the  crown.  Peon  soon  after 
published  a  description  of  the  province, 
proposing  easy  terms  of  settlement  to  such 
as  might  be  disposed  to  ^  thither.  He 
also  wrote  to  the  Indian  natives,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  desire  to  hold  his  possee- 
sioo  witii  their  consent  and  gcKKlwilL 
He  then  drew  up  the  Fundamental 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
following  year  he  published  the  Frame 
of  Government,  a  law  of  which  code 
held  out  a  greater  degree  of  religious  lib- 
erty than  had  at  that  time  been  allowed 
in  the  worid.  "  All  persons  living  in  this 
province,  who  confess  and  acknowlsdse 
the  One  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  to  be 
the  Creator,  IJ^holder,  and  Ruler  of  the 
world,  and  that  hold  themselves  obliged 
in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  jusdy 
in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  wise  be  mo- 
lested or  prejudiced  for  their  religious 
persuasbn  or  practice,  in  matters  of  fiuth 
and  woiship;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled 
at  any  time  to  frequent  or  maintain  any 
religious  wotsfaip,  place  or  ministiy  what- 
soever." Upon  the  publication  of  these  pro- 
posals, many  respectable  families  removed 
to  the  new  province;  the  oity  of  Phila- 
delphia was  laid  out,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware ;  and  in  168^  the  proprie- 
tor visited  his  newly-acquired  territory, 
where  he-  remained  about  two  years,  ad- 
justing its  concerns,  and  establishing  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  cokmial 
nngfabow;  during  which  period  no  lees 


than  fifhr  sail  arrived  with  settlen  (torn 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Holland,  and 
Gerroanv.  Soon  after  Penn  returned  to 
England,  king  Charles  died  ;  and  the  re- 
spect which  James  U  bore  to  the  late 
admiral,  who  had  recommended  bis  son 
to  his  favor,  procured  to  him  free  access 
at  court  He  made  use  of  th«  advantage 
to  solicit  the  discharge  of  his  pereeouted 
brethren,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  re- 
mained in  prison  at  the  decease  of  the 
late  king.  In  1686,  having  taken  tedgingp 
at  Kensington,  to  be  near  tlie  court,  he 
published  a  PerMiaaive  to  Moderation 
towards  Dissenting  Christians,  A&c,  hum- 
bly submitted  to  the  King  and  his  great 
Council,  which  is  thought  to  have  has- 
tened, if  it  did  not  occasion,  the  king's 
prochnmtion  for  a  general  pardon, 
which  was  followed  the  next  year  by  his 
suspension  of  the  mnal  laws.  At  the 
revolution,  in  1688,  Penn^  intimacy  with 
the  abdicated  monarch  created  suspidons^ 
of  which  he  repeatedly  clesred  mmself 
before  authority,  until  he  was  accused  by 
a  profligate  wretch,  whom  the  parliament 
afterwards  declared  to  be  a  ch«at  and  an 
impostor.  Not  caring  to  expose  himself 
to  the  oaths  of  such  a  man,  he  withd^w 
from  public  notice,  till  1688.  In  that 
year,  through  the  mediation  of  his  friends 
at  court,  he  was  once  more  admitted  to 
plead  his  own  cause  before  the  king  and 
council,  and  was  again  acquitted  of  all 
suspicion  of  guilt.  The  most  generally 
known  production  of  his  temporary  se- 
clusion bears  the  title  of  Fruits  of  Soli- 
tude, in  Reflections  and  Maxims  relating 
to  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life.  Not 
long  jifler  his  restoration  to  society,  he 
lost  his  wife,  Gulielma,  to  which  he  said 
all  his  other  troubles  were  as  nothing  in 
comparison.  He  travelled,  however,  the 
same  year,  in  the  west  of  England,  and  in 
the  next  prosecuted  an  application  to  par- 
liament for  the  relief  or  ms  friends,  the 
Quakers,  in  the  case  of  oalbs.  In  the  year 
1696,  he  married  a  second  wife,  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  CallowhiU,  an 
eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  soon 
afler.  buried  his  eldest  son,  Springett,  a 
remarkably  pious  and  promising  youth. 
In  1698,  he  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  re- 
sided the  following  year  at  Bristol.  In 
1699,  he  aaain  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  with 
his  second  wife  and  fomtly,  intending  to 
make  his  province  the  place  of  their  fu- 
ture residence ;  but  advantage  was  taken 
of  his  absence  to  undermine  proprietaiv 
governments,  under  color  of  the  kingii 
prerogative,  and  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  return  to  England  again  in  1701.    Afber 
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his  arrival,  the  meaflure  was  laid  aside, 
and  Penn  became  once  more  welcome  at 
court,  on  the  accession  of  queen  Anne. 
In  1710,  finding  the  air  near  the  city  to 
disagree  with  his  declining  health,  he 
took  a  handsome  seat  in  Buckingham- 
shire, at  which  he  continued  to  reside 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the 
year  1712,  he  had  three  distinct  fits  of  the 
apoplectic  kind.  The  last  of  these  so  im- 
paired his  memory  and  understanding  as 
to  render  him  ever  afler  unfit  for  public 
action ;  but  he  continued  to  deliver,  in  the 
meeting  at  Reading,  short,  but  sound  and 
•  sensible  expressions.  In  1717,  he  scarcely 
knew  bis  old  acquaintance,  or  could  walk 
without  leading.  He  died  in  1718.  The 
writings  of  Penn  (first  published  in  two 
volumes  folio]  bespeak  his  character  as  a 
Christian  ana  a  philanthropist.  Of  his 
ability  as  a  politician  and  lejiisiator,  the 
prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  lasting 
monument 

Peitnalism  is  the  name  for  the  torments 
and  impositions  to  which  the  elder  stu- 
dents in  German  universities  used  to  sub- 
ject the  younger  ones,  called  PtmnaU 
(pen-cases),  afterwards  ,/^e«.  This  abuse 
was  carried  to  a  great  extent ;  and  books 
written  200  years  a^  exhibit  a  real  bar- 
barity of  manners  m  this  respect.  In 
1661  and  1663,  the  German  empire  thought 
it  necessary  to  enact  laws  against  oenfMJ- 
itm.  It  corresponds  to  the  English ^/a^- 
ging;  and,  though  few  traces  of  it  exist  at 
present  in  Germany,  it  is  still  customary, 
m  most  schools,  to  greet  the  ''foxes" 
(scholars  who  ascend  mm  a  lower  class 
into  a  higher)  with  a  sound  beating ;  and 
we  findan  Bj^ron's  Life,  by  Moore,  to  what 
an  extent  fa(^gin^  bas  been  carried  in 
England.  It  is  said  that  jTermoIimi  origi- 
nated in  the  Italian  universities  (Bologna, 
&C.),  which  is  very  probable,  as  the  stu- 
dents at  these  universities  kept  together 
in  ^nations,**  in  order  to  protect  each 
other,  and  young  students  went  with  rec- 
ommendations to  the  HmoT  of  those  na- 
tions. But  in  those  rude  times,  the  weak, 
who  wanted  protection,  were«very  where 
exposed  to  the  brutal  abuse  of  the  stronger. 
Among  mechanics,  apprentices  and  young 
jounieymen  were  subjected  to  similar 
discipline — a  consequence  of  the  rude 
feudalism  which  had  penetrated  every 
part  of  society.  Others  derive  these  prac- 
tices fit>m  the  chapters  of  the  clergy, 
among  whom  eveiy  new  canon  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  a  banquet 
on  his  entrance ;  and  it  is  a  well  known 
fiict,  that  many  of  the  customs,  songs  (de- 
cent and  indecent),  &c.  of  German  std- 


dents,   originated   in   the   chanten  and 
monasteries.    (See  JViuf  ^  Jbolf.) 

Pbnnaut,  Thomas,  an  English  natu- 
ralist and  antiqutuy,  bom  at  Downing,  in 
Flintshire,  in  1726,  studied  at  Oxford. 
His  first  production  was  an  account  of  an 
earthquake  felt  in  Flintshire,  April  2, 1750. 
which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  in  1756;  and,  the  fbUowiug 
year,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
royal  society  of  Upsal,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Linneeus.  He  commenced,  in 
1761,  a  body  of  British  Zoology,  which 
first  appeared  in  four  vols,  fblio,  and  was 
republished  in  quarto  and  octavo,  and 
translated  into  German  by  C.  Theoph. 
Murr.  This  work  was  followed  by  his 
Indian  Zoology  (1769);  Synopsis  of 
Quadrupeds  (1771) ;  Genera  of  Birds 
(1773);  History  of  Quadrupeds  (1781); 
Arctic  Zoology  (1786) ;  and  Index  to 
Bufibn*s  Natural  History  of  Birds  (1787). 
In  1765,  Mr.  Pennant  took  a  journey  to 
the  continent,  when  he  visiteid  Bunbn, 
Haller,  Pallas,  and  other  eminent  foreign- 
ers. He  was  admitted  into  the  royal  so- 
ciety in  1767 ;  and,  in  1769,  he  undertook 
a  tour  into  Scotland,  of  which  he  publish- 
ed an  account  in  1771,  and  a  second  vol- 
ume appeared  in  1776,  relating  to  a  sec- 
ond tour  in  the  same  country,  and  a 
voyajge  to  the  Hebrides.  In  1778,  he 
published  a  tour  in  Wales ;  to  which  was 
aHerwards  added,  in  another  volume,  a 
Journey  to  Snowdon.  He  produced,  in 
1782,  a  narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Cfaes 
ter  to  London;  and  in  1790  appeared 
his  amusing  work,  An  Account  of  London 
(4to.).  In  1793,  he  professedly  took  leave 
of  the  public  in  a  piece  of  autobi^raphy 
— the  Literary  Life  of  the  late  l^omas 
Pennant ;  but  he  subsequently  committed 
to  the  press  a  History  of  Whiteford  and 
jEiolywell,  in  his  native  county.  He  died 
in  1796.  Afler  his  death  appeared  Outlines 
of  the  Globe  (4  vols.,  4to.),  forming  a  por^ 
tion  of  a  very  extensive  undertaking, 
which  was  never  completed,  and  some 
other  posthumous  publications.  His  skill 
in  the  selection  of  interesting  subjects  for 
discussion,  and  his  felicity  of  illustration, 
attracted  admirers,  rather  than  the  extent 
of  his  researches,  or  the  profundity  of  liis 
observations. 

Penh  8TLVANIA,  one  of  the  United  States, 
as  now  limited,  extends  fivm  N.  lat.  39^* 
43^  to  N.  lat  42»  16^,  and  fit>m  74''  35^  to 
80°  31'  W.  Ion.  fit>m  Greenwich.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  New  York;  east  by* the 
river  Delaware,  which  separates  it  from 
New  Jersey ;  south-east  by  the  state  of 
Delaware ;  south  by  Maiyland  and  part 
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of  VirgiIlll^  and  ivest  by  the  ktter  and 
the  Male  of  Ohio.  It  fies  nearly  in  the 
ftfin  of  a  panJIelogrem.  Daitny,  in  hia 
Geographical  View,  states  tbM  its  greatest 
leDgth  is  due  west  fiorn  Bristol,  on  the 
Deiawaie  river,  to  the  eastern  border  of 
Ohio  ooanty,  in  Virginia,  through  5^  Si& 
oflongitude,  alone  N.latinide  40^  9^.  This 
diBiance,  on  that  Tine  of  latitude,  is  equal 
to  S15  American  statute  milea  The 
eieaiest  breadth  is  176  miles,  from  the 
Virginia  line  to  the  extreme  northern  an- 
rie,  on  lake  Erie ;  and  the  mean  breadth, 
157.  The  same  writer  calculates  the 
area  at  above  47,000  square  miles,  and 
^080,000  statute  acres.  The  oriffinal 
Swedish  colony  came  over  in  1638, 
under  the  covemment  and  protection  of 
Sweden.  The  Dutch  and  the  Finns  had 
dao  settled  on  the  Delaware,  before,  the 
BritiBh  conquest  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
in  1664.  In  168%  William  Penn  founded 
a  colony,  having  previously  obtained  a 
cfaarfer  from  Charies  II,  which  put  him 
in  pooK onion  cff  the  soil  and  government 
of  the  country.  This  charter  was  granted 
in  consideration  of  an  unsettled  pecuniary 
account  between  the  government  and  the 
estate  of  Penn's  father.  The  emigration 
from  Wales  into  Pennsylvania  was  as 
eariy  as  1683.  The  emigrants  purchased 
a  large  body  of  land,  and  callea  the  seve- 
ral settlements  afler  fevorite  places  in 
Wales.  The  Indian  right  was  respected 
by  William  Penn,  and  his  sense  of  justice 
induced  him  to  make  an  equitable  pur- 
chase from  the  aborigines,  notwithstand- 
ing his  charter ;  and  me  same  policy  was 
purmed  by  the  constituted  government 
after  the  revolution,  as  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania made  new  purchases  from  the 
native  proprietors  at  a  fair  price,  and  in 
open  treaty,  in  1784.  Though  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  might  have  considered 
the  proprietary  claims  as  a  royalty,  to 
which  the  independent  government  could 
lawfully  succeed,  yet,  as  a  peculiar  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  merits  and  claims 
of  Wilfiwn  Penn  and  his  fiimily,  by  an 
act  of  die  legislature  the  sum  of  £130,000 
Bteriing^  together  with  a  confirmation  of 
title  to  all  uie  manor  lands,  which  were 
ten  per  cent  on  all  surveyed  lands  in  the 
province,  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Penn 
family,  which  offer  was  by  ibem  accepted. 
This  was  a  liberal  compensation  for 
revolutionary  losses,  conttdering  that,  in 
the  year  1712,  William  Penn  oflbred 
to  the  queen  of  England  the  eovero- 
Dient  and  soil  of  the  province  n>r  die 
aim  of  £12,000,  payable  in  four  years. 
This  was  ceitaioly  owing  to  his  pecu- 


niary embarnttsments;  and  although  he 
actually  entered  into  a  contract  for  Uiis 
purpose,  yet  an  apoplectic  attack  ren- 
dered bun  incapable  of  perfecting  the 
legal  forma  The  litigated  question  with 
the  state  of  Connecticut  touching  the 
right  of  territory  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie 
state,  was  depending  from  the  year  1750 
until  a  few  yeare  since,  when  the  public 
and  private  rights  of  soil  were  settled  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania,  under  conciliations 
and  restrictions,  determined  by  special  acts 
of  the  Pennsvlvania  legislature  and  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States.  The  seat  of  the  state  ffovemmeut 
was  transferred  from  Phihidelpnia  to  Imi- 
caster  in  the  year  1799,  and  Uie  progress 
of  improvement  and  population  caused  it, 
in  1812,  to  be  removed  to  Harrisburg, 
where  handsome  buildings  are  erected  for 
the  accoihmodation  of  the  legislature  and 
the  officers  of  the  government.  The 
whole  state  is  divided  into  59  counties^ 
viz.  Adams,  Alleghany,  Annstrong,  Bea- 
ver, Bedford,  Berks,  Bradford,  Bucks, 
Butler,  Cambria,  Centre,  Chester,  Clear- 
fiekl,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Cumberland, 
Daiiphin,  Delaware,  Erie,  Fayette,  Frank- 
lin, Green,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  JefTerson, 
Juniatta,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh, 
Luzerne,  Lycoming,  M'Kean,  Mercer, 
Mifflin,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  North- 
umberland, P^nr,  Philadelphia,  Pike, 
Potter,  Schuylkill,  Somerset,  Susqueban- 
nah,Tioffii,  Union,Vinango,WaiTen,  Wash- 
ington, Wayne,  Westmoreland,  York. 
There  are  three  incorporated  cities  in  this 
state — Philadelphia,  Pittsbuiigand  Lancas- 
ter. There  are  very  few  counties  which 
have  not  a  borough  and  many  populous 
towuS)  the  most  considerable  of  which 
are  Harrisburg,  Reading,  Easton,  Cariiale, 
York,  Chambereburg,  Brownsville,  Wash- 
ington, &c.  By  an  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1782,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
390,000.  By  the  census  of  1790,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  4d4,37a  In  1800,  it 
was  602,545.  In  1810,  it  was  810,091. 
In  1820,  it  was  1,049,458 ;  and  in  1831,  it 
was  1^7,672.  The  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania consists  of  three  branches — ^legis- 
lative, executive  and  judicial.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
representativea  By  the  present  constitu- 
tion, the  house  of  represenuitives  cannot 
exceed  100,  and  are  chosen  annually. 
The  senate,  whose  number  cannot  be 
more  than  one  third  of  the  lower  house, 
are  chosen  for  four  years,  one  fourth  of 
their  body  annually ;  at  this  period  both 
branches  are  fiill  The  governor  is 
elected  for  three  years,  but  cannot  hoU 
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the  office  irore  than  nine  years  in  twelve. 
These  elections  are  all  by  the  people  and 
by  ballot.    All  judicial  officers  are  ap- 

Eointed  by  the  governor  during  good  be- 
avior,  and  are  removable  by  address  of 
both  houses  or  by  impeachment  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  descended 
firom  the  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch 
and  Germans,  also  French,  Swedes,  and  a 
few  Dutch.  The  language  is  generaUy  a 
pure  English,  but,  in  many  coonties,  the 
German  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  character  of  the  Pennsylvanians  is 
somewhat  diversified  by  difference  of  ex- 
traction and  various  modes  of  education, 
but  this  is  chiefly  in  minor  points.  The 
facilities  of  receiving  education  are  great. 
There  is  a  university  in  Philadelphia,  and 
colleges  have  been  established  at  Carlisle, 
Canonsburg,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  and 
Meadville,  and  provision  has  been  made 
by  the  legislature  for  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  in  every  county  in  the  state. 
There  are  also  flourishing  Moravian 
schools  at  Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  Litiz ; 
and,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  6i- 
rard,  of  Philadelphia,  a  fund  of  $&,000,000 
(to  be  augmented,  if  necessary,  by  rents 
of  real  property,  and  residuary  personal 
estate]  has  been  appropriated'  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  orphan  children.  The  different 
religious  denominations  in  Pennsylvania 
are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  German 
Calvinista,  German  Lutherans,  Friends, 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics, 
Seceders,  Covenanters,  (Jniversalists,  Swe- 
denborgiana,  Jews  and  Unitarians.  With 
regard  to  the  face  of  the  country,  the 
mountfuns  strike  the  eye^at  the  first  glance 
on  a  map,  as  the  most  prominent  natural 
feottures.  The  Appalachian  system  in 
the  U.  States  generally  extends  in  a  di- 
rection deviating  not  very  essentially  fipom 
0outh-we8t  to  north-east,  but  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  whole  system  is  inflected  from 
that  course,  and  traverses  the  state  in  a 
serpentine  direcxion.  Towards  the  soudi 
boundary,  the  mountains  lie  about  north- 
north-east,  sradually  inclining  more  east- 
wardly  as  they  penetrate  nortliward,  and, 
in  the  central  counties,  many  of  the 
chains  lie  nearly  east  and  west  But,  as 
they  extend  towards  the  northern  border 
of  the  state,  they  again  gradually  incluie 
to  the  north-east,  and  enter  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  m  nearly  that  direction. 
The  principal  ridges  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Susquehannah,  are  the  Kittadnny  or 
Blue  mountains,  behind  which,  and  neariy 
parallel  to  them,  are  Peters,  TuscaroiA 
and  Nescopeck  mountains.    On  the  west 


side  of  the  Susquehannah  are  the  Kitta- 
tinny  ridses,  comprising  the  North  or 
Blue,  the  Horse  and  theTuscarora  moun« 
tains,  Sherman's  hill.  Sideling  hill.  Rag- 
ged, Great  Warrior's,  Tussey'sand  Willis 
mountains ;  then  the  great  Alleghany 
ridge,  which,  being  the  largest,  gives 
name  to  the  whole ;  and  west  of  this  are 
the  Chestnut  ridges,  including  the  Laurel 
hill.  Between  the  Juniatia  nver  and.  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  are 
Jack's,^  TuBseyls,  Nittany  and  Bald  Eagle 
mountains.  The  mountain  area  has  been 
estimated  at  6750  square  miles,  or  very 
nearly  one  seventh  part  of  the  superficies 
of  the  state.  Some  of  these  mountains 
admit  of  cultivation  almost  to  their  sum- 
mits, and  the  valleys  between  them  are 
oflen  of  a  rich  black  soil,  suited  to  the 
various  kinds  of  grass  and  grain.  The 
other  parts  of  the  state  are  generally  level 
or  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and 
vales.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dela- 
ware, Susquehannah,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh, 
Alleffhany,  Mononflahela,  Ohio,  Juniatta, 
Youhiogeny,  and  Clarion,  formeriy  desig- 
nated as  Toby*9  creek.  Besides  these 
main  streams,  Pennsvlvania  Is  watered  by 
numerous  laige  creaks  and  rivulets,  to  as 
great  a  degree  as  the  same  extent  of  coun- 
try in  any  part  of  the  U.  States.  This 
state  deserves  credit  £>r  her  numerous 
improvements  in  turnpike  roads,  canals, 
nul-roads  and  bridges,  which  have  been 
constructed  in  a  superior  stvle  of  excel- 
lence and  durability.  The  first  turnpike 
road  in  the  U.  States  was  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania. (For  further  information  with 
regard  to  these  internal  improvements, 
see  the  various  heads.)  The  soil  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  much  diversified ;  in  some 
parts  it  is  barren,  but  a  great  proportion 
of  it  is  fertile,  and  a  considerable  part 
very  excellent  West  of  the  mountains, 
the  soil  of  the  first  quality  is  a  deep  blade 
mould,  equal  in  fertility  to  any  part  of  the 
U.  States.  Wheat  is  die  most  important 
article  of  produce.  Indian  corn,  rye, 
buckwheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  beans, 
peas  and  potatoes  are  extensively  culti- 
vated. Apples,  cherries,  pears,  peaches 
and  plums  are  «bundant.  The  trees 
natural  to  the  soil  are  hemlock,  pine, 
hickory,  walnut,  wild  cherry,  locust,  ma- 
ple, chestnut,  mulberry,  oak,  gum  sassa- 
fras, elm  and  poplar.  The  tnagnoUa 
gimtca  grows  in  low  grounds,  and  the 
acuminata  attains  to  a  great  height  among 
the  western  mountains.  Grapes  are  com- 
mon, and  some  of  them,  mellowed  by  frost, 
with  the  addition  of  sugar,  make  a  pleas- 
ant wia&    The  wild  pluiu  and  crab  apple 
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pow  in  abundance.  Foreign  fnpes  have 
in  some  counties  been  oultimted  to  advan- 
nge,  and  wine  and  brandy,  of  good  qualU 
ty,  have  been  made.  This  article  of 
nMUMifecture  has  hitherto  been  a  matter 
of  eiperiment  onlj.  The  8Ugar-maple» 
in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the 
Mile,  is  abundant,  and  the  inhabitants 
geomlly  make  therefrom  a  sufficient 
qusotity  of  sugar  for  home  consumption. 
Iron  ore  is  disttibuted,  in  large  quantities, 
in  many  puis  bf  the  state,  and  the  manu- 
ftctiue  of  iron  from  the  ore,  through  the 
fiirasce,  tbe  <o^,  the  fbundery,  the  rolling 

up  to  the 

rter  extent  than  in  any  other  state  in 
Union.  Copper,  lead  and  alum  ap- 
pear in  some  parts  of  the  state.  Lime- 
stone and  marble,  of  the  finest  quality 
for  the  purposes  of  architecture  and 
muaiy,  abound  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
Mate.  In  the  middle  counties,  anthracite, 
and  in  the  western,  bituminous  coal,  is 
ibund  in  great  abundance.  This  state  is 
fimous  for  its  breed  of  draught  horses,  and 
i  has  fbundantly  supplied  the  forests 


Pennsylvania  exceeds  all  the  other  states 
in  tbe  variety  and  extent  of  ber  manufhc- 
tures,  some  of  which  are  of  superior  ex- 
eellence.  Those  of  iron  have  been  men- 
tioned. The  various  fabrics  firom  wool 
and  cotton  give  ample  emplovment  to  the 
capitalist  and  the  artisan.  All  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  many  of  its  luxuries,  are 
to  be  found  in  this  state,  the  produce  of 
its  soil  and  the  labor  of  its  citizens.  (For 
the  exports  of  this  state,  see  articles  PkUa- 
ddMOf  and  PiU^narg.) 
PxNifSTLVAifiA  Univebsitt.  (See  PhU» 

nuJ^  the  nail  cutting  machin^        i^BNii  Township;  a  small  township  in 
— ^  cutlery,  is  earned  on  to  a    Philadelphia  county,  Pennsylvania.    This 

5>lace  was  selected  by  the  late  Mr.  Girard, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  or- 
phans.   The  site  is  about  two  miles  firom 
the  old  court-house  in  Philadelphia. 
Pxnnr.    (See  SUrUng  Monty.) 
pBNifT  Post.    (See  Poito.) 
Pxnntrotal;  a  species  of  mint  (meniAa 
pvlegium),  formerly  in  considerable  re- 
pute as  a  medicine,  but  now  almost  totally 
neglected.  In  this  country,  the  same  name 
nBturebaoflNUKlantlysuppiieatbe  toresis    is  applied  to  the  hedtoma  pvUgiMes^  a 
widi  ^ame.    Deer,  turkeys,  pheasants  and    small  plant,  allied  to,  and  not  very  differ- 

" ent  in  its  sensible  properties  from  the 

former,  nor,  indeed,  from  the  other  spe- 
cies of  mint    (See  Mint) 

Penobscot;  the  largest  river  of  Maine. 
The  western  and  principal  branch  rises 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  unites 
with  the  eastern  l»anch  54  miles  north- 
east of  Bangor.  Afier  the  junction,  it  runs 
south  by  west,  till  it  flows  into  the  head 
of  Penobscot  bay,  between  the  towns  of 
Penobscot  and  Prospect  It  is  navigable 
for  diips  to  Bangor,  where  the  tide  termi- 
nates»  53  miles  north  of  Owl's  Head,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Many  towns 
on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  are  beauti- 
ful and  flouri^ing. 

Penobscot  Bat,  at  tbe  mouth  of  Pe- 
nobscot river,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  bay,  and  affords  great 
advantages  for  navigation.  It  contains 
several  islands.  Its  entrance,  between 
tbe  lale  of  Holt  and  Owl's  Head,  is  eigh- 
teen miles  wide,  and  its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  thirty  miW  Lon.  68^ 
iC  to  68^  56^  W.;  lat.  44^^  to  W  SC  N. 

Pensacola,  the  capital  of  West  Flori- 
da, is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
in  laL  3(P  ae'  N.,  and  lon.  ST  12'  W. 
The  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  but  the  town 
is  built  on  a  gentle  ascent.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  paralielogram,  and  the  length  is 

,„«„^„  „  ^ ^.    __    nearly  a  mile.    Only  small  vessels  can 

Ae  towns  and  villages  is  a  considerable  approach  the  town,  but  the  bay  is  one  (^ 
praportioD   of  brick   and   stone  houses,    the  most  safe  and  capacious  m  the  gulf 


are  numerous.     Wild  ducks 
ire  found  on  almost  eveiy  stream.     Wild 
geese,  swans  and  pigeons  are  migratory, 
and   fiequently  found   in   large   flocks. 
Singing  birds  of  various  notes  and  plu- 
mage are  conunon.    In  the  eastern  riven 
are  found  rock-perch,  bass,  shad  and  her- 
nog,  which  come  fit>ro  the  sea  in  large 
dioak.    In  the  western  waters  there  is  a 
of  catfish,  weighing  from  50  to 
poimds;  likewise  pike,  of  an  enor- 
I  weight  and  size,  are  found.^    Stur- 
0  common  to  both  sections  of  the 
In  the  smaller  streams,  trout,  pike, 
chub,  sun-perch,  mullet,  catfish  and  white 
salmon  are  found  in  their  several  seasons. 
Bears,  panthers,  wild  cats,  foxes,  wolves, 
beaveis,  otters  and  raccoons  aro  more  or 
less  common,  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  settlement  and  cultivation.    Rabbits  and 
si|uiiids  are  still  abundant.    In  the  low 
groiiods  are  found  minks,  muskrats,  and 
Of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
tbe  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  and 
[  alone  is  deadly.    The  Penn- 
sylvania filmier  lives  as  comfortably  as 
sny  one  of  his  station  in  any  part  of  the 
world.     Commodious   form   bouses   of 
stone  or  brick,  extensive  barns  and  form 
buildings^  show  tne  agricultural  prosperity 
of  the  staffe.     Log  and  fiame  houses  are 
CQouDon  in  tbe  new  settled  country.    In 
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of  Mexico.  It  has  been  seleeted  as  a 
naval  station  and  depot.  A  stream  of 
fresh  water  runs  through  the  town.  It  is 
regarded  as  comparatively  a  healthy  place. 
The  present  population  may  be  a  little 
more  than  9000. 

Pensioner;  a  person  who  receives  a 
pension  fh>m  government — Grand  Pet^ 
tianary  was  the  prime  minister  of  the  states 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  who  was 
cafled  by  them  advocate-general  of  the 
province.  He  had  no  deciding  voice  in 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  but  only  pro- 
voaed  the  measures  to  be  discufised. 
He  collected  the  votes,  drew  up  the  re- 
ports, opened  all  memorials  addressed  to 
die  states,  transacted  business  with  the 
foreign  ministers,  superintended  the  reve- 
nue and  the  maintenance  of  rights  and 
privileges,  and  took  care,  in  general,  of 
the  welfiire  of  the  province.  He  took 
part  in  the  doings  <^  the  college  of  the 
counsellorB,  who  exercised  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  absence  of  the  estates,  and 
was  permanent  deputy  to  the  general 
estates  of  the  United  Netheriands.  The 
influence  of  this  first  magistrate  was  veir 
mat  in  Holland,  and,  therefore,  in  all 
3ie  Nellierlands.  His  term  of  office  was 
five  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  he 
was  generally  rechosen.  The  French 
revolution  and  its  consequences  put  an 
end  to  this  office ;  but  Napoleon,  in  1805^ 
-made  a  state-pensionary  director  of  the 
republic  (See  SMmrndpennink.) 
Pentaolot.  (See  Peniajda,) 
Pentameter;  a  veree  con^sdng  of 
five  feet  These  feet  are  two  spondees  or 
dactyles,  two  dactyles  and.  one  spondee, 
which  latter  is  so  severed,  that  its  first 
syllable  follows  the  two  first  feet,  and  its 
last  syllable  concludes  the  verse.  The 
final  syllable  may  also  be  short  The 
scheme  of  the  pentameter  is,  therefi>r%  as 
fbllows: 

The  ancient  grammarians,  who  in  this  way 
make  of  the  pentameter  a  vetse  of  five  ieet^ 
can  give  no  other  reason  for  so  doing,  than 
that  there  does  not  exist,  as  they  say,  any 
foot  of  one  syllable.  To  the  ear,  howev- 
er, and  in  its  essential  character,  the  pen- 
tameter is,  as  well  as  the  hexameter,  a 
veree  of  six  parts,  having  in  the  third  di- 
vision a  lonff  syllable,  and  in  the  last  a 
long  or  a  short  syllable,  on  which  we 
dwell  as  long  as  on  two  long  ^lla- 
bles,  so  that  the  pentameter  requires  as 
«nuch  time  in  pronouncing  as  the  hexami» 
eter.    The  pentameter  riseeives  a  gende 


and  lovely  chaneter  fnmi  this  double 
{Miuse,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  essen- 
tially flfom  the  majestic  hexamet^n*.  (q.  v.) 
Ovid  therefore  says,  that  Cupid  created  it 
for  bis  sport,  by  robbing  the  hexameter 
of  two  sjilables.  If  used  alone,  the  pen- 
tameter would  become  monotonous  and 
tiresome ;  it  is,  therefore,  never  empbyed 
except  altemalely  wkh  the  hexameter, 
which  always  precedes  it  The  metre 
thus  composed  of  hexameters  and  pen- 
tametera  was  eaOed  by  the  ancients  the 
eUgiae^  and  each  two  verses  a  disiM, 
(8eeIK0fw^and  Eitgy.)  The  character  of 
the  pentameter,  however,  is  not  exclusively 
^mle.  It  may  be  very  poignant  if  used 
m  an  epigram,  the  point  of  which  is  made 
to  coincide  with  the  abrupt  termination 
of  the  pentameter.  A  distich  of  Schiller 
compares  the  hexameter  to  the  rising  of 
the  water  of  a  fountain,  and  the  pentame- 
ter to  the  foiling  back  of  the  same. 
Pentapla,  Pentaolot  ;  a  Bible  in  Gve 


'entateuch.  (See  Hebrew  LangtUMge, 
and  Moses.) 

Pentecost  (from  wnTpcvvm,  the  fiftieth) ; 
a  Jewish  festival,  celebrated  fifty  days 
after  the  possover,  in  commemoration  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  on  mount 
Sinai.  It  was  also  called  the  fb«uf  of 
Weeks,  b^ause  it  occurred  at  the  end  of 
a  week  of  weeks,  or  seven  weeksc  It  is 
also  a  festival  of  the  Christian  church,  oc- 
curring fifty  days  after  Easter  (q.  v.),  iu 
commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holf  Ghost  on  the  disciples.  It  is  called 
fnnistmHde  1^  the  English,  according  to 
some,  from  frhiie  Sundcof  Tide  (time),  be- 
cause those  who  were  newly  baptized  ap- 
peared at  church  in  a  white  dress  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost 

PxNTEiiic  Marble.    (See^arUe.) 

PxNTHESiLEA.    (See  Anazans.) 

Pentheus;  nepnew  of  Cadmus,  and 
his  successor  as  kinj^  of  Thebes.  He  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  the  worehip  of 
Bacchus,  and  for  this  ofience  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Bacchantes,  among  whom 
-were  his  own  mother  and  sisters,  acting, 
probably,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
god,  like  the  rioten  in  the  late  outrages  at 
Bristol,  f^r  they  had  broken  open  the 
wine-cellare  of  the  town-house. 

Penumbra.  '  (See  Eclipse.) 

Peon,  in  the  language  of  Hindoostan ;  a 
fi)ot-soldier,  armed  wltn  sword  and  target 
In  common  Ose,  the  word  denotes  a  foot- 
man so  armed,  employed  to  run  before 
the  palanquin.  Piada  is  the  original 
word,  of  which  peon  is  a  corruption. 

Peony.    (See  PitamfA 
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Fbpb.    (See  ^fiBpka  and  S&%,  Bewh 

PsFLUM.  (See  Panalhenawn^ 
Pktfee  {piper);  an  eztemive  genus 
of  phma^  coosdtutiDg  a  diadnct  natural 
fuDily— diej^^peraceie.  The  species  are 
mosiiy  sooculetit^  pexemiialy  herbaceous 
or  shrubby,  often  cnmbing,  dichotomous, 
and  jointed.  The  leaves  are  very  simple^ 
and  sometimes  peltete,  smooth,  veined, 
pubescent,  or  rough.  The  flowers  are 
di^Kised  in  neariy  fihfbrm  araents,  are 
destitute  of  either  calyx  or  corolla,  and 
are  separated  by  very  small  scales :  these 
amenta  or  spikes  are  opposite  to  the  leaves^ 
or  temninal.  The  ftuit  consists  of  a  beny 
containing  a  sinffle  seed.  The  speci«i 
of  pepper  are  al  most  strictly  confined 
wknin  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  and 
abouod  particolariy  in  the  equatorial  re- 
eions  of  America.  A  single  species  has 
been  discovered  in  East  Florida,  inhab- 
iting as  far  n<Ntb  as  lat.  39°.  They  are 
inconspicuous,  often  insigniftcant  plants, 
ia  their  appearance^  and  present  little  va- 
riety in  the  shape  of  their  leavea  The 
P.  M^grmm,  which  ftimishea  the  bhick 
pepper  of  commerce,  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  besides  cultivated  en 
an  extensive  scale  in  that  part  of  tlie 
globe.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  and  is  sup- 
ported on  a  pole  or  small  tree  planted  for 
this  purpose,  which  gives  to  the  pepper 
grounds  an  appearance  somewhat  similar 
to  the  hop  fields  in  northern  climates. 
Hie  stems  are  smooth  and  spongy,  pro- 
vided with  broad,  ovate,  acuminate,  seven- 
nerved  leaves,  and  bearing  little  globular 
berries,  whicb,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  bright 
red  color.  The  pepper  of  Malacca,  Java, 
and  especially  <^  Sumatra,  is  the  most 
eaieenied.  Formeriy,  the  export  of  this 
article  to  Europe  was  exclusively  in  the 
bands  of  the  Portuguese,  but  it  is  now 
open  to  all  nations.  Its  culture  has  been 
ittroduced  into  the  Isle  of  France^  and 
thence  into  Cayenne  and  other  parts  of 
tropical  America,  where  it  has  succeed- 
ed periecdy.  Black  pepper  has  always 
formed  an  extensive  branch  of  commerce ; 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
acqu«ntfed  with  it,  and,  at  the  present  day, 
no  spice  is  so  generally  used;  the  con- 
aumption  is  pro£gious  m  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  the  southern  Asiatics  seem  to 
employ  it  the  most  frequently.  White 
pepper  is  nothing  more  than  the  best  and 
soundest  of  the  berries,  ealhered  when 
fiilly  ripe,  and  deprived  of  their  external 
ddn,  fay  Sleeping  them  in  salt  water  for 
about  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Ike  stioB  bant ;  Ibey  are  tbeo  dried  in 
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the  sun,  rubbed  between  the  hands^  and 
winnowed  to  separate  the  hulk;  it  ia 
much  less  pungent  than  the  entire  berries. 
The  feaves  of  the  P,  het^  a  native  of  the 
same  parts  of  the  globe,  serve  to  enckise 
a  few  slices  of  the  areca  Jiut  (thence  com- 
monly called  betd  mit\  and  a  litde  shell 
lime,  which  substances  together  form  a 
masticatory  as  much  in  use  among  these 
nations  as  is  tobacco  fai  Europe  and 
America.  It  stains  the  saliva  of  a  hrick- 
red  color,  and  corrodes  by  degrees  the  sub- 
stance of  the  teeth,  but  the  consumptioii 
is^  notwithstanding,  prodigious,  and  it 
forms  a  very  extensive  branch  of  com- 
merce. The  true  cubebs  is  the  beny 
of  a  third  species  of  pepper  (P.  cvbtba)^ 
also  from  tfie  same  countries.  The  ber- 
ries are  ffk>balar,.and  about  as  large  as- 
those  of  the  black  pepper ;  they  are  tonic, 
sdmulant  and  carminative,  and  are  fre- 
quently used  medicinallv  by  the  Asiatics. 
We  must  not  confound  this  with  the  tailed 
pepper,  also  called  eubtbs,  which  is  the 
|>roduct  of  the  vnmrui  xeyUmiea^  an  en- 
tirely dififerent  plant,  although  it  is  used  foi* 
the  same  purposes.  In  the  year  endinr 
September  90, 1830,  there  were  imported 
into  the  U.  Statee  1^5,047  pounds  of 
Mack  pepper,  and  there  were  exported 
2,160,889.    (See  Cawmu  Pepper.) 

PxFPERELL,  sir  William,  a  lieutenant* 
general  in  the  service  ot  the  British  king 
before  the  American  revolution,  was  bom 
in  the  district  of  Maine  (Massachusetts), 
and,  about  the  year  1737,  was  chosen  one 
of  his  majesty's  council,  to  which  he  was 
anntially  reelected  until  his  death— a  peri* 
od  of  ttiirty-two  yeara.  He  possessed  a 
vigorous  frame,  and  much  energy  and 
firmness  of  character,  which  rendered 
him  of  great  utility  to  a  country  exposed 
to  a  fbrocious  enemy.  He  was  bred  a 
merchant,  but  the  principal  portion  of  his 
tiaie  was  spent  in  tbe  discharge  of  tlie 
duties  of  a  soldier.  He  rose  to  the  highest 
miliuiry  honors.  When  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg  was  contemplated,  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  govei-nora  of 
New  England  to  command  the  troops, 
and,  investing  the  city  iu  t)ie  beginning  of 
May,  1745,  soon  forced  it  to  capitulate. 
To  reward  his  services,  tbe  king  created 
him  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  He  died 
at  his  seat  in  Kitteiy,  Maine,  July  6^  1759, 
aged  sixty-three.  He  was  rlistinguiahed 
fSi  his  social  qualities. 

PEPrBaHiNT.    (See  Mmt.) 

Pepts,  Samuel,  secretary  to  the  sdmi- 
ralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  Jamea 
II,  was  bom  at  Brampton,  in  Huntina-^ 
^psbire,  and  educated  at  Caoriiridge.  Mq? 
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early  acquired  the  patrotioge  of  MoDtagu, 
ailerwaida  earl  or  Sandwich,  >¥bo  em- 
ployed him  as  secretary  ia  the  expedidon 
n>r  briogiag  Charles  II  from  HollaDd. 
Oo  his  return,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  principal  o£BcerB  or  the  navy.  In 
167S^  when  the  king  took  the  admiralty 
into  his  own  hands,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Pepys  secretaiy  to  that  office.  He  was 
employed  under  lord  Dartmouth,  in  the 
expedition  against  Tanker,  and  often  ac- 
companied the  duke  of  York  in  his  naval 
visits  to  Scotland,  and  coasting  cruises. 
On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary, 
be  published  his  Memoirs  relating  to  the 
navy  for  tea  years  preceding,  and  led  a 
retired  life  fix>m  this  time  till  bis  death,  in 
170S.  He  was  president  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety for  ten  years.  He  left  a  large  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  to  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  consisting  of  naval  memoirs, 
prints,  and  &ve  laige  folio  volumes  of  an- 
cient English  poetry,  begtm  by  Sei- 
dell, and  carried  down  to  1700,  from 
which  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  by  doctor  Percy,  ai^,  for  the  moat 
part,  selected.  His  Diary  aftbrds  a  curious 
picture  of  the  dissolute  court  of  Charles  IL 

Pbra  ;  a  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
connected  with  the  suburb  of  Galata,  and 
formerly  the  quarter  of  the  principal 
Greeks,  Armenian^,  Jews  and  Franks,  ex- 
cept the  French  who  resided  in  Galata. 
There  were  here  four  Greek  churches, 
and  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  some  mon- 
asteries. The  Christian  ambassadors  also 
resided  here,  and  the  European  st^le  of 
dress  and  living  prevailed  here;  it  was 
therefore  called  by  the  Turks  Steme^i 
iluarter.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  &re  in  August,  1831.  The  palaces  of  the 
Austrian  and  Swedish  missions  escaped. 

Perce  VAi.,  Spencer,  second  son  of  John 
Perceval,  earl  of  Ejf^ont,  bom  1762,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Harrow,  and 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  member  about  the  year  1775. 
On  quitting  the  university,  he  studied  law. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  sound 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  obtained  a  silk 
gown.  In  1801,  he  became  solicitor-gen- 
eral, and,  in  1802,  attomey-^ueral.  On 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  in  1807, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In 
this  post  he  continued  till  May  11, 1813, 
when,  while  in  the  act  of  approaching  the 
door  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  person 
named  Bellingham,  who  had  for  some 
time  previously  presented  a  varie^  of  me- 
morials respecting  some  alleged  ill  treat- 
meDt  received  in  Russia,  shot  him  dea^ 


with  a  pistol,  in  the  lobby.  The  ».,»„.„, 
who  avowed  that  he  had  been  waiting 
with  the  view  of  destroying  lord  Leveaon 
Gower,  the  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
and  was  instandy  arrested.    Although  a 

Elea  of  insani^  was  set  up  by  his  counsel, 
e  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  month. 

Percussion  Locks  ;  a  late  and  very  use- 
ful invention.  The  percussion  lock  has  na 
pan.  In  the  place  of  the  pan,  a  small  tube 
projects  horizontally  from  the  side  of  the 
gun.  In  this  tube  another  small  tube  stands 
perpendicularly.  The  cock,  instead  of  be- 
ing formed  to  hold  a  flint,  is  shaped  some- 
what like  a  hammer,  with  a  hollow  to  fit 
upon  the  tube  last  mentioned.  On  this 
tube  a  little  cap  of  copper  is  placed,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  chemical  mixture 
that  kindles  by  percussion.  This  percue- 
sion  is  produced  by  the  cock,  which  thera- 
fi>fe  requires  a  very  strong  spring.  The 
powder  is  made  in  various  ways,  and  of 
dilSerent  materials ;  among  others,  of  mer- 
cury, purified  nitric  acid,  and  spirit  of 
vrine  freed  from  water.  The  copper  caps 
in  which  this  chemical  powder  is  placed 
are  two  and  a  half  Imes  long  and  two 
lines  wide.  Sometimes  the  powder  is  also 
formed  in  pills,  and  then  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent contrivance  is  reouired  to  place  the 
pills,  covered  with  a  little  wax,  to  protect 
them  from  moisture,  in  the  small  tube. 
The  advantages  of  a  percussion  lock  are 
great:  1.  Provided  the  spring  of  the  cock 
is  strong,  and  the  chemical  powder  good, 
the  gun  cannot  miss  fire  fas  to  the  lat- 
ter, Uie  sportsman  must  choose  a  good 
chemist) ;  while  common  locks  are  exposed 
to  miss  fire  from  many  causes — bad  flints, 
bad  steel,  bad  priming,  and  weak  springs^ 
2.  The  chemical  powder  explodes  much 
more  rapidly  and  forcibly  than  common 
powder,  and  therefore  explodes  the  pow- 
der in  the  gun  itself  more  forcibly,  so  as  to 
produce  a  prompter  and  more  effectual 
discharge.  3.  The  moisture  of  the  air  haa 
hardly  any  influence:  in  a  violent  rain, 
the  lock  is  as  sure  to  give  fire  as  in  Uie 
driest  day.  4  The  danger  of  an  uninten- 
tional discharge  is  avoided :  as  long  as  the 
copper  cap  is  not  placed  on  the  little  tube, 
the  gun  cannot  go  off,  even  if  the  cock  is 
snapped  by  mistake;  while,  with  odier 
guns,  there  is  always  danger,  even  whea 
noprimmghas  been  put  in  the  pan,  be- 
cause some  grains  may  always  escape 
through  the  touchhole,  and  the  cock  may 
always  be  accidentally  snapped.  The  caps 
or  pills  which  the  sportsman  must  carry 
with  hun  are  not  dangerous,  because  it 
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requires  a  very  eomiojt  percussion  to  ex- 
pbde  the  powdo;  (For  ite  m&nu&cture, 
«e  Mercury^  yoI.  viii,  p.  421 .)  Pepeiunon 
leeks  have  ccime  very  much  into  use,  and 
atteuipts  have  even  been  made  to  introduce 
diem  into  armies,  though  the  expense  of 
die  ehemiea]  powder  may  be  an  okQection. 

PsacT,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Dromore,  in 
Ireland,  a  descendant  of  the  &mi]^  of 
Xorthumberlaud,  was  boni  in  Bridge* 
wmh  in  1728,  and  was  graduated  at 
Chiist-church,  Oxfoni,  in  175a  In  1769, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king, 
and,  in  1778,  raised  to  the  deanery  of 
Cai&le,  which  he  resigned  fi>nr  yean 
after  for  the  Irish  bishopric  of  Dremore. 
The  most  popular  of  his  works  are  his 
ReViques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  (in  3 
vok,  8vo.),  and  a  poem,  the  Hermit  of 
Wark  worth.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the 
lodandie  and  several  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, especially  the  Chinese,  £n>m 
whieh  he  made  some  translations.  His 
other  writings  are  a  Key  to  the  New  Tes- 
iHneiit,  a  new  version  of  Solomon's  Bong, 
with  translations  of  Mallet's  Northern  An- 
tiqukies,  and  of  some  pieces  of  Icelandic 
poetry.  He  also  pubushed  a  curious  do- 
mestic record,  long  extant  in  the  Percy 
&n9y,  aad  known  as  the  Northumberland 
Household-Book — a  document  valuable 
fer  the  ligfat  it  throws  on  manners.  His 
death  toSk  place  at  Dromore,  Sept  80^ 
161L 

pEaniccAS ;  the  name  €ff  several  kings 
of  Macedonia,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of 
tfie  most  distinguished  ^neral  of  Alexan- 
der, a  noble  Macedonian,  who  attended 
him  on  bis  campaign  to  Asia,  and  enjoyed 
his  confidence  above  all  others.  Alexan- 
der, just  before  his  death,  gave  him  his 
a^gnet-rin^  the  emblem  of  regal  power, 
aul,by  this  action,  seemed  to  fix  upon  him 
as  his  successor  to  the  throne.  Perdiccas 
was  ambitious  enough  to  desire  this  eleva- 
tion ;  but  the  influence  of  his  enemies  and 
rivab  prevented  him  from  receiving  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  guardian  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  making  himself  second  only  to  the 
king^.  Bm  he  aspired  still  higher,  and  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  his  nval  Ptolemy^ 
when  his  soldiers  mutinied,  partly  owing' 
to  bis  own  arrogance.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  soldiere  in  Egypt  B.  C.  331, 
three  ^eara  after  he  had  l^n  appointed 
guaitban  to  the  successor  of  Alexander. 

P^RE  DE  Lachaise.    (See  LachaiH.) 

PacaEOBiNUS  Proteus,  a  notorious  char- 
acter, who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  was  bom  at  Parium,  in  My- 
aa.  After  many  exoesses,  he  was  charged 


with  pairicide,  and  was  obliged  to  flee* 
He  went  to  Palesdne,  became  a  Chrisdan, 
and,  by  liis  nal,  whieh  brought  him  to  a 
dungeon,  gained  the  name  of  a  martyr. 
He  received  support  and  sympathy  fit>m 
eveiy  quarter,  tiU  the  prefect  of  Syria  set 
him  at  liber^.  He  now  recommenced 
bis  wanderiagBi  was  excluded  firom  the 
church  for  his  vices,  and  then  save  him- 
self up  to  the  most  diflgraeefuT  exoesses. 
An  ol^ect  of  universal  abhorrence,  he  de- 
sired at  least  to  finish  his  career  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  He  accordingly 
gave  out  that  he  should  bum  himseff 
ulve  at  the  Olympic  pames.  This  he  did, 
in  presence  of  an  nnmense  multitude, 
A.  D.  168.  Much  interest  has  been  given 
to  the  history  of  this  suiffular  character  by 
the  romance  of  Wielana 

PERBumAL,  in  botany,  is  applied  to 
those  plants  whose  roots  will  abide  many 
years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves  in 
vrinterornot  Those  which  retain  their 
leaves  are  called  tvergnens ;  but  such  as 
cast  their  leaves  are  called  duiduau9, 

PjBErxcTiBrLiTT;  the  capacity  of  being 
made  perfect  It  is  a  word  used  in 
philosophy,  reli(pous  and  moral,  with 
reference  to  indi^uals  and  to  society,  to 
the  present  and  the  ihture  state.  Moral 
duties  include  not  only  the  duties  whic1\ 
we  owe  to  others,  but  dso  tne  great  duty 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  strive  un- 
interruptedly for  the  improvement  of  our 
mental  and  moral  faculties.  This  sup 
poses  that  our  own  improvement  is  in  our 
own  power,  whksh  has  been  doubted  by 
certain  pbilosc^hers,  materialiMs  and  otfe> 
ers,  who  make  our  whole  moral  condition 
dependent  upon  causes  beyond  our  con- 
trol, thus  denying,  in  fact,  a  moral  condi- 
tion. The  quesuon  whether  we  can  ever 
attain,  on  earth,  to  a  state  of  perfection, 
resolves  itself  into  this — ^whether  we  can 
ever,  in  this  world,  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  our  duties,  and  a  perfect 
will  to  perform  them.  The  consideration 
of  the  hinderances  to  such  a  will  and 
knowledge  belongs  to  the  great  question 
of  the  origin  of  evil.  But,  however  im- 
perfect may  be  all  the  attainments  that  we 
can  make  in  this  world,  on  which  point 
every  one's  own  conscience  will  satisfy 
him  better  than  the  most  elaborate  reason- 
ing, no  one  should  be  deprived  by  such 
considerations  from  striving  for  all  the 
improvement  within  his  power.  To  stop, 
or  to  go  backwards,  is  to  be  wretched. 
Secondly,  as  to  the  perfectibility  of  soci- 
ety. It  was  loudly  maintained  by  some 
French  writers,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  of  the  hist  century,  that  soeiesy 
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was  making  a  progreaa  which  most  uM- 
mately  end  in  a  pwftct  state.  Whether 
tbe^  meant  diat  the  iniUviduah  conipoaiiur 
aociecy  would  become  perfect,  or  rfeerred 
to  some  anintelli^ble  perfection  in  tbe 
social  system,  distinct  m>m  the  individu- 
als composing  it,  history  and  the  experi- 
ence of  every  reflecting  man  sufficiently 
prove  the  notion  to  be  visionary.  For 
some  centuries,  the  European  races  seem 
to  have  been  improving  in  several  re- 
spects ;  in  otbers,  however,  they  have  es- 
sentially retrograded;  and,  however  great 
the  improvement,  on  the  whole,  may  be, 
few,  we  believe,  think  that  the  state  of 
human  society  will  ever  become  perfect ; 
but  this  is  no  more  discoure^ng  than  the 
corresponding  imperfection  in  Uie  case  of 
the  individual.  (See  CtviJuafum.)  Thirdly, 
as  to  perfectibjlity  in  a  future  state.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  mean  b^  fuAurt  perfee- 
Uon  the  possibility  of  attammg  unlimited 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  because 
tliis  wouki  destroy  all  difference  between 
ourselves  and  God.  The  word  perfecH' 
yUhfj  used  in  reference  to  man,  can,  of 
course,  mean  nothing  mora  than  a  capaci- 

Sf  of  unending  improvement^  and  reason 
oes  not  rebuke  the  hope  of  such  a  prog- 
ress. It  has  been  asked  whether  the  hap- 
piness to  be  expected  fiom  constant  prog- 
ress in  a  future  state  would  not  be  coun* 
terbalanced  by  a  despondency  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  imperfection,  which 
would  only  increase  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  Such  a  Question  seems  suf- 
ficiently answered  bv  the  happiness  which 
virtuous  effort,  and  a  consciousness  of 
improvement,  gives  on  earth.  The  beau- 
tifui  illuetration  of  Leibnitz,  when  he 
compared  the  relation  between  blessed 
spirits  and  the  Deity  to  that  existing  be- 
tween the  asymptote  (q.  v.)  and  the  hy- 
perix>la,  the  former  of  which  is  mathemat- 
ically proved  to  approach  the  latter  ad  «n- 
fyiiium,  without  ever  reachioff  it,  is  well 
known ;  but,  though  a  beautinil  compar- 
ison, it  throws  no  light  upon  the  question. 
<*  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
thinsB  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him."  , 

Fergolesl  (See  the  last  page  in  the 
Appendix,  end  of  this  volume.) 

Peri.  The  Peris,  in  Perraan  mythology, 
are  the  descendants  of  fellen  spirits,  ex- 
cluded from  paradise  until  their  penance 
is'accomplished. 

PEaiCARDiuM,  in  anatomy,  is  a  mem- 
branous bag  filled  with  wnter,  which  con- 
tains the  heart  in  roan  and  many  other 


PBEiCAApnm,  among  botanisiB;  a  cov- 
ering or  case  for  the  seeds  of  plants. 

Pericles,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
statesmen  of  Greece,  whose  age  (about 
B.  C.  444)  was  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Grecian  art  and  science,  was  bom  at 
Athena  His  father  was  Xanthippus,  a 
genera]  celebrated  for  his  victory  over  the 
Persians  at  Mycale.  Damon,  Anaxagoras, 
and  Zeno  of  Elea,  were  his  instnicters. 
Connected  by  femily  relations  with  the 
aristocracy,  he  at  firat  avoided  taking  part 
in  the  concerns  of  state,  both  on  account 
of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  multitude 
viewed  this  party,  and  because  Cimon  was 
already  at  its  head.  He  therefore  aimed, 
at  firet,  only  to  gain  the  fevor  of  the  pop- 
ular partv.  Cimon  was  munificent  and 
affiible ;  Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  shunned 
festivals  and  all  public  amusements.  He 
was  never  seen  aoroad,  but  in  the  Pryta- 
neum  and  the  popular  assembly,  and  his 
manners  were  characterized  by  gravity 
and  dignity.  As  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Areopagus,  he  used  all  his  influence 
to  diminish  the  consideration  of  that  body, 
and  instigated  his  friend  Ephialtes  to  make 
that  tribunal  an  object  of  jealousy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  procure  the 
passage  of  a  decree  transferring  the  in- 
vestigation and  decision  of  most  cases  to 
other  courts.  His  eloquence  was  so  ele- 
vated and  powerful,  "that  it  was  said  of 
him  that  he  thundered  and  lightened  in 
his  speeches,  and  his  countiymen  called 
him  the  (Hipnpian,  He  carenilly  avoided 
all  that  could  displease  the  people,  and 
even  submitted  to  indignities  with  the 
greatest  patience.  It  is  said  that  a  com- 
mon citizen  followed  him  to  his  house 
one  evening  from  a  popular  awembly,  re- 
viling him  at  every  step.  Ho  ordered  a 
servant  to  light  the  man  home  with  a 
torch.  When  the  popular  party  procured 
the  accusation  of  Cimon,  Pericles  was  one 
of  the  judges.  He  conducted,  however, 
with  great  moderation,  and  spoke  of  his 
distinguished  fellow-citizen  with  due  re- 
spect The  banishment  of  his  rival  re- 
moved all  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
his  ambitious  designs.  As  Cimon  bad  fed 
and  clothed  the  people,  Pericles  also  pro- 
vided for  the  wants  of  the  needy  from  the 
public  treasury.  In  the  war  which  broke 
out  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedie- 
monians,  B.  C.  458,'  Pericles  exposed 
himself  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  un- 
successful engagement  at  Tanagra,  and 
soon  after  invaded  the  Peloponnesus  with 
a  fleet  and  a  small  army.  To  please  the 
people,  who  desired  the  return  of  Cimon, 
he  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  for  his 
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By  means  of  his  sister,  however, 
Pteridee  had  made  a  private  agreemetit 
with  CimoD,  by  which  the  comuiand  of 
tbe  nnny  was  left  to  tlie  latter,  and  the 
fovemment  of  the  state  was  to  be  in  the 
bands  of  Pericles.    Oo  the  death  of  Ci- 
oioii,  he  became,  as  it  were,  prioce  of 
Athens  f  for,  although  the  aristocracy  set 
us  a^ljnt  him  Thucydides,  the  son  of 
Mdeaas,  a  relation  of  Cimon,  he  was  too 
unequal  to  maintain  the  opposition.    ''If 
I  flbould  throw  him  to  the  ground,"  said 
be  once  of  Pericles,  ''he  would  say  tbAi 
he  had  never  been  prostrated,  and  would 
peauade  the  spectators  to  believe  him.** 
From  this  time,  Pericles  ruled  the  stale, 
but  witfaoUk  assuming  the  title  of  prince, 
and  endeavored  to   occupy  the   people 
with  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  or 
wariike  enterprises.    By  his  great  public 
woiln,  he  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  Athe- 
nians, while  he  beaudfied  the  city,  and 
employed  many  laborers  and  artists.    To 
Dsy  the  expenses  of  these  undertakinga^ 
M  caused  the  public  treasury  of  Greece 
a>  be  transported  firom  Delos  to  Atfaenfl^ 
and  justified  this  act  <£  perfidy  by  saving 
that  the  money  had  been  raised  to  defend 
the  nation  firom  the  invasion  of  barba- 
rians; and,  as  this  end  had  been  attained 
Inr  the  exertions  of  the  Athenians,  the 
aUies  had  do  further  right  to  inquire  into 
the  expenditure  of  tbe  funds.    His  per- 
sonal mtegrity  in  pecuniary  matters  was 
shove  suspicion.    Of  this  we  have  a  re- 
DHolcable  example:    During  an  expedi- 
tion against  Euboea,  the  Lacedemonians 
invaded  Attica,  as  the  allies  of  the  Mepa- 
liana.  Pericles  averted  an  attack  bv  bribing 
the  tiitor  of  the  Spartan  king.    When  he 
safaaiitted  his  accounts  for  examination, 
ten  talents  were  charged  for  secret  ser- 
viees^  and  the  Athenians  were  satisfied 
without  any  further  account     Pericles 
finaHy  made  himself  master  of  the  impor- 
tant ialaDd  of  Euboss,  B.  C.  447,  and,  soon 
after,  concluded  a  truce  of  tliirty  years 
with  the  Spartans.    To  set  bounds  to  the 
popular  power,  which  he  had  hitherto 
Uored  to  increase,  he  now  procured  the 
levival  of  an  old  law,  declaring  no  person 
a  ettizen  of  Athens  whose    fiither  and 
mocber  were  not  both  Athenian  citizens, 
and  eaiised  5000  individuals,  who  bad  be- 
fere  been  five,  to  bASold  as  slaves.    This 
set  is  a  proof  of  flie  great  influence  of 
IMclefl^  and,  doubtless,  obtained  the  ap- 
probadoD  of  a  majority  of  the  cidzens, 
vhoee  importance   was   increased  by  a 
teinotioa   of  their  numbers.     Pericles 
took  advantage    of  the   annisdce   with 
Bfvtm  to  niaae  war  upon  the  Samians 


(B.  C.  440),  who  opposed  the  pretensioM 
of  Athens.  He  waa  partly  peisoaded  to 
undertake  this  war  by  Aspasia.  (q.  v.) 
The  expedition,  in  which  she  attended 
Pericles,  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
island  and  the  restontk>n  of  the  demo- 
cratic government  The  Samians  soon 
rose  and  expelled  the  Athenian  garriaon ; 
but  Pericles  s^pin  reduced  them  to  sub- 

{'ection.  On  hn  retnni  to  Adiens,  he  de- 
ivered  the  celebrated  fimeral  omtion  in 
memoiy  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the 
expedition,  which  hsd  such  an  effect  upon 
his  audience,  that  the  women  crowded 
about  him,  and  wreathed  his  temples  with 
floweiB.  Thucydides  was  banished  in  the 
Mruagles  of  parties,  and  the  importance 
of  Pericles  was  greatly  increased,  tiU  the 
jealousy  of  the  Athenians  awoke,  when 
thev  found  those  hopes  abortive  which 
had  been  excited  by  the  events  that  pre- 
ceded the  Peloponnesian  war.  Some  of 
the  fiiends  of  Pericles  became  the  objects 
of  public  prosecutioDS— Anaxagoias,  liis 
venmable  instrtfcter,  on  a  change  of  urre- 
ligion ;  Aspasia  on  account  of  her  connex- 
ion with  Periclea  He  undertook  to  plead 
her  cause  himself  and  was  so  afieoted  that 
he  foigot  his  dignity,  and  burst  into  tears. 
He  procured  her  acquittal ;  but  he  with- 
drew Anaxagoras  fiom  the  atucks  of  his 
enemies,  by  conducting  him  fiom  Attica 
under  his  own  protectiop.  When  the  Spar- 
tans, who  had  assumed  the  protection  of 
the  smaller  states  of  Greece,  sent  to  Ath- 
ens, demanding  a  compensation  for  the 
injuries  which  had  been  done  to  these 
states,  and  threatening  war  in  case  of  re- 
fijsal,  Pericles  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
reject  the  proposal,  and  thus  became  the 
author  of  the  &tal  Peloponnesian  war. 
(See  Pd€pimn£sus.)  Some  maintain  that 
his  object  was  to  keep  his  countiymen 
employed  abroad,  in  order  to  avert  their 
attention  from  bis  government,  particularly 
as  his  enemies  were  daily  increasine,  and 
that  Aspasia  entertained  a  violent  hatred 
against  Sparta.  The  probability  is,  that 
Pericles,  misled  by  his  views  of  the  dig- 
nitv  and  importance  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public, would  consent  to  no  concessions, 
particularly  as  such  a  measure  would  be 
mtal  to  his  own  greatness.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  (B.  C.  431),  Peri- 
cles recommended  to  the  Athenians  to 
turn  all  their  attention  to  the  defence  of 
the  city  and  to  naval  antiametits,  rathet 
than  to  the  protection  of  their  territoriesr 
Accordingly,  as  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief,  notwithstanding  the  munnurs  of 
the  Athenians,  he  allowed  the  superior 
threes  of  the  Spartans  and  their  alhes  to 
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advance  to  AchanUB,  in  Attica,  without 
reaiBtanoe,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  aent  a 
fleet  to  the  shorea  of  Peloponneaus,  to 
Locris  and  ifigina,  which  took  twofold 
veogeance  for  the  ravages  in  Attiaa.  After 
the  Pelo|K>nnesiaii8  had  retired,  be.  invad- 
ed the  territory  of  Megaris,  which  bad 
bei-u  the  cause  of  the  war*  At  the  end 
of  tfaie  campaign,  he  dehvared  a  eulogy 
over  those  who  had  ftllen  in  their  coun- 
try's service.  The  next  year,  a  plague 
broke  out  at  Athens,  which  made  such 
dreadful  havoc,  that  Pericles  was  obliged 
to  summon  all  his  fortitude  to  sustain  his 
countrymen  and  himsetf.  To  occupy 
their  auention,  he  fitted  out  a  lai^  fleet, 
and  sailed  to  Epidaurus ;  but  the  mortality 
among  his  troopsprevented  himfivmeflbct- 
ing  anv  thing  important  He  retinrned  with 
a  small  force ;  but  the  Athenians  no  longer 
put  confidence  in  him.  He  waa  deprived 
of  the  command,  and  obliged  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine,  though  no  particular  crime 
was  charged  against  him.  The  fickle 
people,  however,  soon  recalled  him  to  the 
head  of  the  state,  and  gave  him  more 
power  than  he  had  before  enjoyed.  But, 
amid  his  numerous  civil  cares,  he  was 
afflicted  by  domestic  calamities.  His  eld- 
est son,  Xiinthippus,  who  had  lived  at  va- 
riance with  him,.died  of  the  plague.  The 
aame  disease  carried  ofiThis  sister,Rnd  many 
of  his  nearest  relatives  and  fiiends,  and, 
among  the  rest,  Paraiua^  his  onlv  remain- 
ing son  by  his  first  marriage.  This  afflic- 
tion moved  him  to  tears.  To  console  him 
for  this  loss,  the  Athenians  repealed  the 
law  which  he  had  himself  previously  in- 
troduced, in  regard  to  children  whose 
parents  were  not  both  citizens,  and  thus 
placed  his  son  by  Aspasia  among  the  citi- 
zens. But  his  strength  was  gone:  he 
sunk  into  a  lingering  sickness,  and  died 
B.  C.  429,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  When  he  lay  upon  his 
death-bed,  his  friends,  in  their  lamenta- 
tions, spoke  of  his  great  achievements; 
but  he  suddenly  started  up  and  exclaimed, 
"In  these  things  I  have  many  equals; 
but  this  is  my  glor}',  tiiat  I  have  never 
caused  an  Athenian  to  wear  ifnouming.** 
By  the  death  of  Pericles,  Athens  lost  her 
most  distinguished  citizen,  to  whom,  al- 
though deficient  in  severe  virtue,  is  not  to 
be  denied  greatness  of  soul.  His  educa- 
tion enlightened  his  mind,  anu  raised  him 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  age.  His  am- 
bition was  to  give  his  country  supremacy 
over  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and,  while  he 
ruled  it,  Athens  maintained  this  rank  both 
in  an  intellectual  and  political  view.  To 
Perklee  the  city   was  indebted  for  its 


finest  omuineDtB — the  Parthenon,  tlie 
Odeon,  ^e  Propylasum,  the  Long  Walla, 
numerous  statues,  and  other  woiits  of  an. 
The  golden  age  of  Grecian  art,  the  age  of 
Phidias  (q.  v.),  ceased  with  Pericles.  His 
name  is  therefore  connected  with  the 
highest  gloiy  of  ait,  science  and  power  in 
Atnens ;  and  if  he  is  accused  of  having 
conducted  the  city  to  the  edse  of  that 
precipice  fiiom  which  she  could  not  es- 
cape, yet  he  must  receive  the  praise  of 
having  contributed  greativ  to  make  her 
the  intellectual  queen  of  all  the  suites  of 
antiquity. 

Perier,  Caaimir,  formerly  a  banker, 
and  member  of  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  liberal  orstois,  was 
bom  at  Grenoble,  in  1777,  and.  after  finish- 
ing his  education  at  the  college  of  the 
oratoxy  in  Lyons,  entered  the  military 
service  at  an  early  age.  He  served  with 
honor  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  (1799  and 
1800),  but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  a  re- 
spectable merchant,  he  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  for  mercantile  business. 
In  1803,  he  established  a  hanking  house  in 
companv  with  his  brother,  in  the  manage- 
ment or  which  he  acquired  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  difficult  and 
important  questions  of  public  credit  and 
finance.  Cotton  manufactories,  machine 
manufiictories,  and  several  other  manufac- 
turing establishments,  were  carried  on  by 
the  brothers,  and  Casimir  introduced  im- 
provements into  the  processes.  In  1815 
Casimir  P^rier  published  a  pamphlet 
against  the  system  of  foreign  loans,  char- 
acterized bjr  clearness  and  soundness  of 
views,  and  m  1817  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  department  of  tiie  Seine  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  Here  he  waa 
no  less  distinguishea  as  the  firm  and  elo- 
quent advocate  of  constitutional  princi- 
ples, than  ae  an  enlightened  apd  sagacious 
financier.  In  the  revolution  of  1890,  be 
took  a  decided  part  in  favor  of  the  na- 
tional liberties;  was  one  of  the  deputation 
appointed  to  wait  on  marehal  Marmont 
during  the  three  days ;  a  member  of  the 
municipal  commission  of  the  provisional 
government,  July  28;  but  did  not  sign 
their  declaration  of  the  dethronement  of 
Charles  X.  When  Charies  made  his  hist 
effort  to  retain  the  throne,  he  ordered 
the  duke  of  Mortemart  to  form  a  minis- 
try, who  made  M.  P6rier  minister  of 
finance,  and  general  Gerard  that  of  war. 
August  5th,  P<&rier  was  chosen  president 
of  Uie  chambers,  and  on  the  12di  form- 
ed one  of  the  first  cabinet  of  the  new 
king,  Without  holding  the  poit-folioof  any 
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ffepaitment.  In  Mareb,  1831,  he  succeeded 
Liuffitte  as  president  of  the  council, .  with 
the  department  of  the  interior;  Louis 
(q.  V.)  beini;  minister  of  finance,  S^hastiani 
of  foreign  afikiis,  and  De  Rigny  of  tba 
marine,  [See  France,  in  the  Appendix,  at 
the  end  of  the  woik.)  The  chief  en- 
deavor of  M.  F^rier's  ministry,  so  &r| 
appears  to  be  to  keep  France  at  peace 
with  Europe,  and  thereby  to  make  com- 
merce and  manufacmres  flourish,  to  estab- 
lish civil  liberty  and  repress  the  military 
spirit;  and,  secondly,  to  render  the  gov- 
ernment more  firm.  The  opposition  re- 
proach him  with  ignominiously  courting 
the  fiiTor  of  the  abrolute  monarchs,  with 
having  deprived  France  of  the  honorable 
and  elevated  position  due  to  her  in  the 
EUuopean  system,  with  being  unwilling 
to  follow  up,  firankly,  the  principles  of 
the  ''July  revolution,**  and  with  having 
sacrificed  Italy  to  Austria,  and  Poland  to 
Russia. 
Perigke,   or   PuLioEUM.     (See  •^- 

Pkrihslion,  or  Pwbei.icm  ;  that  point 
in  the  orbit  of  a  plimet,  or  comet,  which 
is  nearest  to  the  sun ;  being  the  extremity 
of  its  transverse  axis,  nearest  to  that 
focus  in  which  the  sun  is  placed,  and 
thus  opposed  to  the  aphdum,  which  is  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  same  axis.  The 
andent  astronomerB  used,  instead  of  this, 
the  term  verigaum,  as  they  placed  the 
eaith  in  the  centre.  The  penhelion  dis- 
tances of  the  several  planets,  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being 
taken  as  unity,  are  as  follows : 

2.6890660 


Bfereury,  .1815831 

Venus,     .7164793 

.9831468 

1.4305595 

2.2797800 

2.4122190 


Earth, 
Man, 
Vesta, 
Juno, 

Perillus. 


Ceres, 

Pallas,  2.5223080 
Jupiter,  .5.1546127 
Saturn,  9.4826022 
UnmuR,19,1366347 
(See  Aphdwn.) 

(See  Phalaris,) 


Perimeter,  in  geometry;  the  bounds 
or  limits  of  any  figure  or  body  The 
perimeters  of  suifaces  or  figures  are  lines ; 
those  of  bodies  are  surfaces.  In  circular 
figures,  instead  of  perimeUr,  we  say  cir- 
emdtrenee^  or  pertpherv. 

Period  (from  toe  Greek  vepioiosf  a  cir- 
cuit) ;  a  division  of  time,  or  of  events 
occurring  in  it.  The  astronomer  calls 
the  time  of  a  revolution  of  a  heavenly 
body,  or  the  time  occupied  in  its  return  to 
the  same  point  of  its  orbit,  its  period. 
(See  F2a7ieto,and  KefUr.) — In  chronolo^, 
period  denotes  a  division  of  time,  during 
which  certain  phenomena  complete  tiieir 
courses,   wliich  are  repeated  in  never- 


ending  successioiu  Chrooolainr  depend* 
entirehr  upon  astronomy ;  and  befera  the 
lattsr  had  made  known  the  true  melione 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  former  re- 
mained in  a  confused  slate.  The  piinci- 
pal  periods  of  the  Greeks  were— MelcMi'e 
lunar  period  of  19  veans,  or  6940  day^ 
according  to  which  the  Gteeke  computed 
th^  astronomical  calendar  from  4^  0.  C. ; 
the  period  of  Calippus  (330  B.  C),  or  that 
of  Alexander,  which  comprised  4  times  19, 
or  76  years  minui  1  day',  and  the  still 
more  accurate  period  of^  UipparchH,  ef 
304  years,  which  made  the  unopical  soke 

J  rear  only  6  minutes  and  16  seconds  too 
on^  The  Roman  indietion  (q.  v.)  was  a 
penod  of  15  years,  the  ori|pn  of  which  ip 
not  very  clear.  The  Jufaan  period,  in* 
vented  by  Scaliger,  consisting  of  7IJ0O 
Julian  years,  was  intended  to  reduce  to 
the  same  result  the  difienent  computatiena 
of  the  year  of  the  bMi  of  Christ  from  the 
creation.  It  is  the  product  of  the  num^ 
bers  28, 19  and  15 ;  or  the  solar,  lunar  and 
indietion  cycle.  (See  C^eJe.)  AAer  28 
times  19,  or  532  years,  the  new  and  full 
moons  return  in  the  same  order^  upon  the 
same  day  of  the  week  and  inonth,  in  the 
Julian  calendar,  and  the  three  chrono- 
logical cycles  (the  solar  cycle  of  28  jem^ 
the  lunar  cycle  of  19  vears,  and  the  indie- 
tion cycle  of  15  ^earsj  recommence  at  the 
same  time.  This  period  is  also  called  the 
great  Pasclud  cycle,  and  the  Viderum  or 
VioTwsian  period.  The  year  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  in  the  Julian  period,  is  4714.  It 
Is  now  litde  used,  as  we  reckon  by  yeare 
before  and  after  Christ — In  hi^iy,  a 
period  is  a  certain  division  of  time,  deter- 
mined by  events,  giving  to  it  the  character 
of  a  whole.  A  judicious  divisbn  of  his- 
tory into  periods  is  very  necessary  for  a 
clear  view  of  the  whole,  and,  in  fact,  is 
the  neeessary  result  of  an  intelligent 
method  of  studying  histoiy.  The  ancients 
wrote  general  history  ethnof^rapbicaliy 
(q.  v.),  and  chronologically,  or  in  the  way 
of  annals.  Bossuet,  in  his  Diecour^  sw 
rSRstoire unwerseQe^aDd  Offerhaus,  in  his 
Cony^endium  HistoruB  tmiverfoliSf  divided 
history  by  centuries,  and  by  subdivisions 
of  the  latter ;  but  modem  historians  have 
preferred  to  divide  universal  history  by  pe- 
riods. Voltaire,  in  hk  Es$ai  aur  PHisioire 
gintrak,  MLllot,  Condiilac,  Gatterer,  Schl6- 
zer,and,inffeneral,all  the  principal  modem 
historians,  have  followed  tiiis  plan.  The 
progress  of  civilization  and  of  civil  liberty 
is  more  important  than  the  order  of  dy- 
nasties, or  the  fluctuations  of  power ;  and 
the  periods  of  history  ought  to  be  founded 
upon  the  various  stages  or  manifestations 
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of  them.  A  jiidickNM  divnion  into  po- 
riods  OSB  be  effected  onhr  bj  a  clear  and 
pbiloeophical  view  of  niatoiy.  Pfailo- 
sophical  viewB  are  tbe  mat  object  of  the 
study ;  but  incautiouB  philoeopbizing  often 
leads  the  reader  to  deductions  drawn 
froni  his  own  imagination  rather  than 
from  a  rigid  scrotiny  of  fects.  The  di- 
vision of  history  into  periods,  founded  on 
genera]  views,  requires,  therofbre,  great 
care.  The  philosophieo-bistorical  school 
of  Germany,  at  the  head  of  which,  at 
present,  we  may  put  professor  Hegel,  has 
ftllen  into  glanng  errora  in  this  respect 
This  same  censure,  however,  bv  no  means 
belongs  to  all  the  phiiosophtcal  historians 
of  that  countrv,  but  should  be  confined  to 
the  school  which  is  particularly  termed 
phihsopkicaL  The  division  into  periods 
must  vary,  both  according  to  the  chief 
aim  of  the  historian  and  according  to  the 
amount  of  historical  knowledge  existing 
in  his  time.  Thus  a  lustoiian  who  pro- 
poses to  write  a  history  of  religions,  or 
who  thinks  that  religious  revolutions  have 
always  been  the  most  important,  and  are 
the  best  standards  by  which  to  measure 
the  other  changes  in  human  society,  will 
establish  his  division  into  periods  accord- 
ingly. Another  will  take,  as  his  ba«s^ 
the  political  chan^  of  nations.  The 
most  perfect  division  would  be  that 
which  should  adopt,  as  the  baens  of  each 
period,  that  ieamre  which  was  the  most 
strongly  characteristic  of  it,  which  is  not 
always  easy,  as  one  principle  often  con; 
tinues  strongly  operative,  while  another 
has  risen  to  an  important  influence,  threat- 
ening to  supersede  it  In  such  a  division 
of  universal  history,  civilization,  religion, 
^vemment,  leammff,  important  inven- 
tions, &C.,  would  ail  become,  in  turn, 
the  bases  of  the  various  periods.  (See 
Epochs,  and  History,) 

A  period,  or  senUnee,  in  writing,  is  a 
series  of  logically  connected  passages ;  a 
passage  developed  in  property  connected 
parlft  Aristotle^  definition,  which  makes 
tf  a  discourse  having  its  beginning  and 
end  in  itselfl  is  indistinct  Every  passage 
would  then  be  a  period ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  whole  speech,  a  whole  work, 
would  be  a  period.  Periods  should  not 
be  too  long,  but  it  is  iinposnble  to  fix  the 
limits  distincdy.  Cicero's  rule,  that  a  pe- 
riod ought  not  to  be  longer  than  four 
hexameters,  is  as  insufficient  as  the  other, 
that  It  should  be  sufficiendy  short  to  be 
spoken  at  one  breath,  without  exhaustion 
of  the  lungs.  If  it  is  properly  constructed, 
the  voice  finds  resting-places  enough; 
and,  if  its  paits  are  logically  comnectei,  it 


is  not  difficult  to  follow  their  coDnexion, 
and  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
whole.  In  some  languages,  the  rules  for 
the  construction  of  periods  are  stricter 
than  in  othera:  some  aUow  mat  liberty. 
To  the  former  belongs  the  Enfflish  lan- 
guage ;  to  the  latter,  the  Greek,  Latin  and 
German.  The  genius  of  the  German 
language,  in  particular,  allows  of  very 
long  and  involved  periods,  in  which  per- 
spicuity frequentiy  suffers  seriously ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  whole  meaning 
of  a  long  sentence  in  that  language  de- 
pends upon  the  last  word,  so  msl  we  are 
kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  ideas  conveyed, 
until  the  decisive  ;Yord  appears.  The 
following  rules  should  be  observed  in  the 
construction  of  a  period:  1.  The  chief 
idea  must  be  made  prominent,  whilst  the 
secondary  ideas  are  presented  with  a 
force  proportioned  to  their  importance; 
2.  there  should  be  a  certain  proportion 
between  the  length  of  the  different  mem- 
bera ;  3.  the  subordinate  puts  shoukl 
each  serve  for  the  more  distinct  explana- 
tion of  the  precedii^,  and  shoukl  not  be 
too  much  accumulated ;  4.  the  ideas  to  be 
conveyed  should  be  presented  in  a  certain 
gradation,  fit>m  the  less  distinct  to  the 
more  distinct,  from  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger,  tbe  less  important  to  the  more 
important,  except  the  contrary  effect  is 
expressly  intenoed.  Important  as  the 
logical  and  grammatical  arrangement  of  a 
period  is,  the  musical  and  rvthmical  is  by 
no  nieans  to  be  neglected.  Much  de- 
pends here  upon  tact,  but  study  can  much 
unprove  this.  There  is  a  harmony  in  km- 
guage  which,  if  it  cannot  convince,  yeieaD 
strongly  affect,  can  carry  the  reader  along, 
or  impress  a  sentiment  indeKblv.  Yet 
undue  refinement,  an  overiabored  choice 
of  phrase,  is  to  be  studiously  avoided. 
The  rhythm  of  a  period  (the  numerus)  cor- 
responds to  the  metre  m  poetry,  and  is 
important  for  all  languages,  particulariy 
for  those  which,  like  the  Greek  or  Ger- 
man, have  a  real  prosody.  Only  a  fow 
genera]  rules  can  be  given  for  rhythm:  tbe 
ear  of  the  writer  or  speaker  must  be  his 
principal  ffuide.  The  beginning  of  a  pe> 
nod  snouTd  be  fitted  to  gain  the  atlenuon 
of  the  hearer.  Hence  it  is  well  to  chooee 
such  words  as  fill  the  ear ;  e.  g.  in  lan- 
guages which  have  a  prosody,  tbe^«l 
p(Bon  ( —  \y\^\^\,  the  iomcus  a  maftrt 

\ \ys^),  the  third qntriies{ \^ — ), 

and  some  others.  The  conclusion  ought 
to  satisfy  the  ear  by  its  firm  and  full  sound. 
The  following  feet  are  therefore  derirable : 
ihe  fourth  paon  (v^v^v^  — ),  the  amphihra' 
<%t  (\/  — w),the<in<Aoocfciiif  ( w). 
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tiw  daebfbu  wm&itf  ( —  \^\y\^  — ],  the  di- 
tnehauM  ( —  v>  —  \^\  which  it  is  best  to 
have  in  one  word,  and  ituidaebflus  tro* 
duau  ( —  w  v^  -^  w),  which,  however,  on 
acooont  oC  its  hesametrical  form,  is  to  be 
used  with  great  caution.  The  period 
shouhl  have  a  proper  proportion  of  pauaea, 
80  aa  to  be  ^uallj  removed  from  total 
inegoiarity,  and  from  a  conatantly-return* 
inc  symmetry  which  approachea  to  metri- 
cs ihythm.  The  construction  of  sen- 
tenees  attained  a  perfection  with  the 
Gfeeka^  which  has  not  been  reactied  by 
any  other  nation,  for  two  reason8,--their 
deep  and  univernd  feelins  of  the  beauti- 
falj  and  the  richDess  of  their  cbanning 
kfiom  in  participles  and  weU-sounding 
tetmioations.  The  Romans  imitated  the 
GiedEi,  but  the  example  of  Cicero  is  not 
to  he  closeiy  followed,  as  he  amplifies  his 
phiaaea  too  much. 

In  pbyaiok)^,  periods  designate  the 
vaiious  stages  in  tne  developement  and 
decajr  of  the  animal  oiganization,  which 
$te  distinguished  by  a  marked  character ; 
as  the  period  of  childhood,  of  pubeity,  &c. 
PermU  also  denote,  in  medicine,  those 
lepetitionfl  of  phenomena  which  we  ob- 
serve in  certain  diseases,  e.  ff .  in  intermit- 
tent ieveia,  the  increase  of  me  disorder  in 
the  evening,  &c  Periodical  diseases  are 
soch  88,  at  eenain  times,  make  regular  at- 
tadb^  or  are  attended  with  regular  aggra- 
vations. This  property  is  veiy  comoiov,' 
and  there  is  hardly  a  disease  in  which  it 
baa  not  been  observed  in  the  case  of  some 
individuaL  On  the  conuary,  there  is  no 
disease  which  always  pursues  its  course 
periodieally. 

PEEfoniCALS,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
die  word,  are  all  publications  which  ap- 
pear at  regular  intervals ;  and  in  the  wide 
aenae  which  the  word  has  now  received, 
it  may  even  be  considered  as  embracing 
iblications  which,  aa  is  not  unfre- 
tfy  the  case  in  Germany,  appear  from 
)  to  time,  yet  neither  at  regular  inter* 
vale  ncHT  in  numbers  of  a  fixed  amount  of 
pages  (ZwaagloBe  H0e),  The  periodical 
press,  comprising  newspapers,  reviews, 
mfigaMnes,  annual  registers,  6lc^  devoted 
to  rel^on,  politics,  the  sciences,  arts, 
amuaementSi  husbpindrv,  &&.,  is  one  of 
iie  moet  interesting  and  most  momentous 
cooaequences  of  the  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing.  At  first,  slips  of  paper  con- 
taiDing  a  few  particulars,  intended  princi- 
pally for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  peri- 
odicals have  now  become  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  machinery  of  so- 
ciety, pardculariy  in  England,  France  and 
the  U.  Stales.    Without  an  acquaintance 


vrith  this  department  of  literature,  the 
I>re8ent  state  of  knowledse  and  civiliza- 
lion  cannot  be  understood,  and  the  histo- 
rian win  find  it  essential  to  a  comprehm- 
sion  of  the  great  movements  of  our  time. 
Ch^eaubriand  threw  VilK^le  from  his  sad- 
dle, by  articles  in  the  Jottmoi  desDAaia;  and 
when  we  see  editors  of  newspapers  draw- 
ing up  a  protest  so  noble  and  histor- 
ical as  that  of  the  Paris  editon  on  Juh 
26)  183Q,  and  immediately  afterwards 
ahedding  theur  blood  for  the  rights  there^ 
in  maintained;  and  find  statesmen  lik« 
Brougham,  Mackintoah,  Peel,  contributinf 
articles  to  English  reviews, — ^we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  importance  of  the  peri^t 
odical  press.  We  have  given,  in  the  artick 
^/e^Mpapin,  a  sketch  of  the  history  and 
present  state  of  that  branch  of  periodical 
literature.  The  first  journal  of  the  char^ 
acter  of  a  review  was  the  Journal  du 
Saoants^  established  in  ]66d.  Its  suocea 
gave  rise  to  Le$  MntveUea  de  la  R^mb^ 
lique  du  Letbrti,  by  Bayle ;  Le  JIforcwt, 
by  Vis^ ;  Le  Journal  de  2V^colcr,  set  up 
by  P.  Catrou,  a  Jesuit ;  in  Italy,  ta  the 
Oiomale  d^  LUeraH ;  in  Germanv,  lo  the 
Ada  Enukdorwn  (q.  v.).  In  Enmnd,  the 
first  review  of  this  sort  was  the  Monthly, 
commenced  in  1749,  and  still  publishec. 
(For  fiirthec  information,  see  the  arti- 
cle iZeiFieto.)  The  utility  of  periodical 
has  been  very  great;  they  have  n>reaA 
knowledge  through  quarters  to  which  the 
bulky  productions  of  the  sixteenth  and 
aeveoteenth  century  never  could  have 
penetrated.  The  reviews,  in  particulaiv 
nave  done  much  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth  and  just  thinkmg.  But  the  period- 
ical press,  like  every  thing  else  in  the 
woHd,  has  its  bad  side  as  well  as  its  good, 
and  one  of  its  bad  consequences  has  oeen 
a  taste  for  superficial  acoomplishraeitt. 
Periodicals,  however,  have  become  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  as  the  circle  of  civiliza- . 
tion  has  widened,  as  the  varioua  nations ' 
have  become  more  and  more  interested  in 
each  other,  and  as  the  great  interests  of 
mankind  have  been  more  deeply  investi- 
gated and  more  universally  discussed. 
For  a  citizen  of  Athens,  the  market  and 
the  gynuiasia  may  have  afiforded  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  nevra  to  keep  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  generally  inter 
eating  to  his  community;  the  wits  of 
Fk>renoe  may  have  found  the  shop  of 
Burchiello  (q.  v.)  a  sufficient  centre  of  in- 
telligenoe;  but  our  times  require  much 
more  regular,  extenaive  and  efiectual 
means  for  the  dififusion  of  information  on 
the  events  and  productions  of  the  day,  and 
for  the  discussion  of  the  numberless  im 
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portunt  subjects  which  oooiqiy  the  minds 
of  men. 

PBKiosnuM.    (See  Bone.) 

Tbrifatbtic  Poiaosopbt.  The  phi- 
hMN>phy  of  Aristotle  (q.  v.)  received  this 
name  either  from  his  custom  of  teaching 
while  walldng  (ffipsartty),  or  from  the  pbce 
where  it  was  taught— «  walk  planted  with 
trees.  We  can  give  but  a  brief  sketch 
«f  the  system  <n  this  powerflil  mind. 
?hik)sophy  was  to  Aristotle  the  science  of 
fasowledge.  Direct  knowledge,  by  which 
Te  know  immediately  the  general  -and 
leeenary,  rests  on  experience.  According 
10  him,  logic,  as  a  preparatoiy  science,  as 
^e  organ  of  all  science,  has  the  preoe- 
lence  of  alL  Lome  either  treats  of  ap- 
pearances, and  is  men  calked  ditdeetict ;  or 
•f  truth,  and  is  then  called  andyUcs,  In 
lis  Physics,  he  opposes  the  two  systems 
ken  prevailing  (that  of  emanation,  which 
iftuffht  that  aU  thin^p  emanated  from  Qod ; 
UMithe  atonnc,  which  explained  the  origin 
•f  things  by  the  concourse  of  atoms,  eter- 
nal, like  God),  and  assumes  the  eternity 
of  the  worid.  According  to  him,  the 
heavens  are  of  a  more  peiiect  and  divine 
Biture  than  other  bodies.  In  the  centre 
of  the  heavens  is  the  earth,  round  and  sta- 
tbnaiy.  The  stars,  like  the  sky,  beings  of  a 
higher  nature,  but  of  msser  matter,  move, 
tVou(^  not  of  themselves,  but  by  die  im- 
pulse of  the  primum  mMk,  Every 
change  presuppose  a  jiMrafinii  (sub- 
stance), that  by  which  a  thing  becomes 
possible;  a  /orm,  b}r  which  a  thmg  be- 
comes real;  and  pricaUon,  hiasmuch  as 
the  existence  of  a  certain  form  is  founded 
on  the  exclusion  of  othen.  All  change  or 
motion  takes  place  in  regard  to  substance, 
quantity,  quanty  and  place.  There  are 
mree  Unds  of  substances — those  alternate- 
ly in  motion  and  at  rest,  as  the  animals; 
chose  perpetually  m  motion,  as  the  sky; 
and  those  eternally  stationary.  The  last, 
in  themselves  immovable  and  imperish- 
i^le,  are  the  source  and  origin  of  all  mo- 
tion. Among  them  there  must  be  one  first 
being,  unchangeaUe,  which  acts  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  being.  All 
that  is  proceeds  from  it ;  it  is  the  naost 
perfect  intellieence— God.  The  immedi- 
ate action  of  this  firrt  mover — happy  in 
the  contemplation  of  himself— extends  on- 
*ly  to  the  heavens  ;  the  other  uiferior 
spheres  are  moved  by  other  incorporeal 
and  eternal  substances,  which  the  popular 
belief  adores  as  gods,  and  to  which  it  attrib- 
utes bodies,  oontraiy  to  their  nature.  The 
soul  is  the  principle  of  Ule  in  the  organic 
body,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  body. 
As  mcuhies  of  the  soul,  Aristotle  enum»- 


tlie  faculty  of  genentiOD  and  no- 
1 ;  of  sensation,  memory  and  recol- 
lection ;  the  faculty  of  thintong,  or  the  un- 
derstanding ;  and  the  faculty  of  desiring^ 
which  is  divided  mto  appetite  and  volition. 
The  ethical  principles  of  Aristotle  have 
been  often  misunaeretood,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  degeneracy  of  his  school; 
and  he  has  been  considered  a  su]^porterof 
the  philosoph]^  whose  principle  is  pleas- 
ure;  but  to  Aristotle,  the  best  and  highesi 
(i.  e.  that  which  is  desirable  for  itself)  is 
the  happmesB  which  ori^nates  from  vir- 
tuous actiona  Virtue,  according  to  him, 
consists  in  acting  according  to  nature :  by 
the  expression  *<accordioff  to  nature,**  he 
means,  keeping  the  mean  between  the  two 
extremes  ov  the  too  much  and  the  too 
little.  Thus  valor,  in  his  view  the  first  of 
virtues,  is  a  mean  between  cowardice  and 
rashness ;  temperance  is  an  observance 
of  the  mean  in  respect  to  sensual  enjoy- 
ments. Human  actions,  to  be  called  mor- 
al, must  be  independent  of  external  mo- 
tives ;  otherwise  they  are  but  phenomena, 
the  laws  of  which  belong  to  physics,  and 
are  therefore  indifferem  to  tne  practical 
philosopher.  Self-action,  and  conse- 
quently the  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to 
act  in  one  way  or  another,  is  the  condition 
ofallmorallQ^.  Perfect  happiness  can  be 
jittained  only  in  political  society  or  the 
suite ;  but  the  best  form  of  state  potity 
must  be  determined  by  circumstances. 
The  school  of  Aristotle  (the  peripatetic 
school^  continued  at  Athens  unintemipl- 
edly  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  Among 
those  who  proceeded  from  it  are  Theo- 
phrastus,  author  of  several  woiks  on 
natural  history;  Strato  of  Lamosacus, 
whose  views  are  but  imperfectly  known 
to  us  from  some  fragments  preserved  by 
Cicero  andPlutareh ;  and  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus.  (q.  V.)  No  one  of  the  philosophical 
schools  of  antiquity  maintained  its  influ- 
ence so  long  as  the  peripatetic  Even 
down  to  modem  timeiL  its  principles 
served  as  the  rule  in  philosophical  inqui*> 
ries,  and  some  countries  still  honor  Aris- 
totle as  an  infallible  master  of  wisdom. 
The  Arabians  did  not  first  make  him  known 
to  the  philosophers  of  modem  Europe, 
but  they  extended  his  authorim  The 
acmeness  and  profoundness  which  appear 
in  his  works,  hw  dogmatio  tone,  bis  subtile 
distinctions,  and  the  technical  hinguage, 
first  introduced  by  him  mto  philosophy, 
pleased  them  more  than  Plato^  philo- 
sophical doubts  and  allegorical  language. 
But  we  find  him  in  the  Ohnstian  chureh 
as  eariy  as  the  time  of  the  Arian  contro- 
veisy;  and  while  the  influence  of  Plato 
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WW  dinuBidied  bv  the  faeraiiw  of  Plati»- 
niang  teacheiiBy  that  of  Aristotle,  which 
the  commeiitBriefl  of  Boethius  on  hie  tnuEM- 
htiQa  of  Anstotle'e  worise  ceotributed  to 
extend,  was  coutinually  iDcreesing.    (See 
Sdudtutici.)  When  the  works  of  Arifltode 
again  b^an  to  be  read  in  the  original  lan- 
gaage,  a  peripatetic  8ect>  differing  from  the 
scholausUc,  arose,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  which  was  divided  into 
the  A  verroiflts  and  Alexandrians  (so  called, 
&om  celebrated  commentatora  on  Aris- 
totle).    To  the  former   belonged  Alex. 
AcfaiHinos,  Zimara  and  Ciesalpinus ;  to  the 
latter,  the  fiimous  Pomponadusand  othen. 
PKrifxtia  ;   an    unexpected    change, 
which  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  ue 
chief  person  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem, 
a  wotbAj  &c.    Aristotle  gives,  as  an  in- 
stance, the  scene  in  CEdipus,  in  which  the 
Dews  inieiided  to  relieve  the  king's  fean^ 
and  to  cheer  him,  produces  the  contsuy 
eflfect,  by  discovenng  to  him  his  origin. 
Necessary  as  the  jter^eiia  is  for  giving  in- 
terest to  great  compositions,  a  ludicrous 
effect  is  often  produced  by  young  poets 
beapipg  misfortunes  upon  their  hmes,  to 
suiprise  the  reader  with  an  unexpected 
dehvennoe.   The  Germans  call  such  com- 
poflilions  RethmgtMdU  (saving-pieces)^ 
Peuphx&t.    (See  CircU*) 
PEaupHEUMomr.    (See  Pneuaun^,) 
PEaiPTKRAL  Tempx^s.  '  (See  ArekUee*- 
lure,  p.  d4L) 
Peeisttlb.    (See  Jin^utedwre^  p.  Sil.) 
Peeizohius,  James,  a  learned  Dutch 
philologian  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
bora  at  Damme  in  1651,  studied  at  De- 
venter  and  Leyden,  and  became  professor 
of  history,  rhetoric  and  Greek,  at  the  latter 
plac^  where  he  died  in  17i5.    His  his- 
torical and  philological  works  are  nume- 
rous.   The  principal  are  Anmadvenionea 
/fifioriuB  (1685),  a  treasure  of  learning ; 
Or^gmes  BaM<mk€Rd^gyptiac€s  (1711); 
edioooe  of  iBlian's  Varimu  HitUirUsy  of 
the  Mfieroa  ^Stmctuff,  &c 

Pe&iuet,  by  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, is  a  Clime  committed  by  one  who, 
being  lawfiilly  required  to  depose  the 
truth  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  wilftiUy 
eweaiB  &My  in  a  (K>int  matenal  to  the 
question  in  dispute.  It  has,  however, 
been  held,  that  a  man  may  be  indicted  for 
peijory  for  swearing  that  he  h^Hintd  a  &ct 
10  be  true,  which  he  knew  to  be  false. 
The  common  law  takes  no  notico  of  any 
fidae  swearing,  but  such  as  is  committed 
in  some  court  of  justice,  having  power  to 
administer  the  oath,  or  before  some  officer 
or  ntaipstraie  invested  with  similar  author- 
ity, in  aoDie  proceeding  relative  toa civil 


8Uit  or  criminal  praeeemion;  far  the  kir 
eateeras  all  other  oaths  unnecessary,  at 
least,  and  hence  will  not  punish  the  breach 
of  them.    Thus,  if  a  person  swean  falsely 
in  a  voluntary  affidavit  in  any  extrajudicial 
matter,  he  is  not  liable  to  any  punishment. 
By  numerous  statutes  in  £n||[land  and 
America,  the  penalties  of  peijury  have 
been  extended  to  fidse  oaths  ^  electors, 
bankrupts^  insolvent  debtors,  jtc.      By 
the  English  law,  the  evidence  of  one  wit- 
ness alone  is  not  sufficient  to  convict  on 
an  indictment  ft>r  peijury  ;  in  such  case, 
there  would  be  only  one  oath  against  an- 
other ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  corroborated 
by  other  independent  evidence.    Suborna- 
tion of  perjury  is  the  offisnce  of  procuring 
a  man  to  commit  peijury.    By  the  law 
of  Moses  (DeuUfwiimM  xix,  19),  if  a  man 
testify  fiJsely  against  nis  brother,  it  shall 
be  done  unto  bun  as  he  had  thought  to  do 
against  his  brother.    And  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  the  laws  of  many  or  the 
states  of  modern  Europe.    By  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  **  pajuriipmna  divma, 
egitium ;  humana,  dedecus/*    Gellius,  xx.  ] , 
mendons,  that  some  persons  who  had  per- 
jured themselves,  by  giving  ^Ise  tesdmo- 
nv,  were  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
The  civil  law  punished  peijury  committed 
in  swearinff  by  the  name  of  God,  in  civil 
cases,  by  iu&mv  (DigtH^  lib.  ii,  dt.  4 ;  Code, 
lib.  xiL  tit.  1) ;  but  the  punishment  of  per- 
jury committed  in  swearing  by  the  safety 
of  the  emperor,  was  death  {Codej  iv.  1:3); 
by  the  genius  of  the  prince,  beating  and 
scourging  (Dig,  lib.  adi,  tit.  2, 13).    The 
punishment  of  peijury,  by  the  common 
law  in  England  was,  anciendy,  death ;  tS- 
lerwards  banishment,  or  cutting  out  the 
tongue ;  then  ft>rieiture  of  goods.    At  the 
present  time,  it  is  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
pillory,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
which  the  statute  Geo.  II,  c  25  adds  a 
power  in  the  court  to  order  the  offender 
to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  or  to  be 
transported  for  the  same  period.    The  of- 
fender ilB  incapacitated  from  giving  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  a  pardon 
will  restore  his  competency.    By  the  law 
of  the  U.  States,  the  punishment  on  con- 
viction   for  peijuiy  committed   in   any 
cause  depencUng  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  U.  States^  or  in  any  deposition  taken 
in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of^  the  U.  States, 
is  imprisonment  not  above  three  years, 
and  nne  not  exceeding  $800,  pilloiy  one 
hour,  and  disqualificauon  for  being  a  wit- 
ness until  the  judgment  is  reverwd.    By 
the    capitularies    of    Charlemagn^  and 
Louis  U  D&HmMxn^  peijury  was  punished 
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faf  outdDf  otf  the  hand.  By  the  Na- 
pdeoa  o(Mle,  peijury  in  crimiDal  earns 
18  puniabable  by  eoofinemeDt  at  hard 
labor  for  a  Kmiied  time.  If  the  party  ac- 
cused is  senteDced  to  a  severer  puniah- 
ment,  the  peQurer  ia  to  mitkr  the  like. 
In  cases  or  correcdonal  or  police  jurisdic- 
tion^ it  is  punishable  by  confinement. 
Peirjury  in  civil  suits,  is  punisliable  by 
civic  degradation.  By  the  Pruasian  code, 
promulgated  by  Frederic  William  in 
1794,  whoever,  wh^er  he  appears  as  a 
party  or  as  a  witness,  peijures  himself,  is 
to  be  excluded  for  ever  from  his  employ- 
ments, rights  and  civil  profession,  to  un- 
dergo an  Ignominious  exposition  as  a  per- 
jured person,  or  lo  be  pubUciy  declared 
such,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  to  be  con- 
demned to  confinement  fit>m  one  to  three 
years.  If  the  perjury  be  with  a  view  to 
profit  the  perjurer,  he  ia  to  foHeit  a  sum 
quadruple  of  that  which  he  endeavored  to 
obtain.  If  the  peijury  is  committed  in  a 
capital  case,  and  an  innocent  person  is,  in 
consequence,  condemned,  the  punishment 
'  of  the  perjurer  is  death ;  and  m  cases  not 
capital,  the  punishment  of  the  penurer  is 
to  oe  proportioned  to  the  crime  of  which 
the  innocent  person  was  accused  and  con- 
victed. By  the  kw  of  Spain  (in  1804),  per- 
jury, in  civil  causes,  is  punishable  with  ten ' 
vaara'  condemnation  to  the  galleys ;  and 
in  criminal  cases,  in  which  &e  punish- 
ment for  the  ofience  charged  does  not  ex- 
tend to  death,  public  infamy  and  perpet- 
ual condemnadon  to  the  galleys.  (John- 
ston's CSvil  Lau>  of  Spain,  L.  vii,  tit  17, 
lib.  8,  Rec) 
Perkih  Wa&beck.  (See  Wathedu) 
PsaKiifs,  doctor  Elisha,  the  inventor  of 
the  metallic  tractors,  was  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  in  January,  1740,  and 
was  educated  by  his  father,  doctor  Joseph 
Perkins,  for  the  profession  of  medicine. 
He  was  indebted  to  nature  for  uncommon 
endowments,  both  bodily  and  mental.  In 
person  he  was  six  feet  high,  and  of  re- 
markable symmetry.  He  possessed  ex- 
traordinary ability  to  endure  farigiie.  His 
reputation  and  success  as  a  physician  were 
consderable,  but  he  is  principally  known 
by  his  mMQii^4ractors,  These  were  form- 
ed by  him  from  a  composition  which  he 
diflsovered  afler  numerous  experiments 
with  various  kinds  of  metal^  during  seve- 
ral years,  he  havmg  conceived  the  idea 
that  .metallic  substances  might  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  nerves  and  musclsa  of  an- 
imals, «nd  be  capable  of  beintf  converted 
to  useful  purposes  as  external  agents  in 
medioine.  They  consisted  of  two  instru- 
~,  one  of  tJfte  apiiearance  of  steel,  the 


other  of  brass,  and  were  about  tnree 
inches  in  len^h,  and  pointed  at  one  end. 
The  manner  in  which  they  were  applied 
was,  by  drawing  the  points  over  the  attcct- 
ed  parts,  in  a  downward  direction,  for  about 
twenty  minutes  each  time.  The  com- 
plaints in  which  this  operation  was  found 
most  useful,  were  local  inflammations 
in  general,  pains  in  the  head,  face,  teeth, 
brrast,  side,  stomach,  back,  rheumatism, 
&c.  Doctor  Perkins  procured  a  patent 
for  his  discovery,  and  the  success  which  it 
obtained  was  great,  not  only  in  tliis  coun- 
ny,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlanuc 
Tiie  professors  of  three  universities  in 
Amenca  gave  attestations  in  favor  of  its 
efiicacy.  In  Copenhagen,  twelve  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  chiefly  professors  and 
lecturers  in  the  Royal  Frederic's  Hos- 
pital, commenced  a  course  of  experiments, 
accounts  of  which  were  published  in  an 
octavo  volume.  They  introduced  the  term 
Perkim&mj  in  honor  of  the  discoverer,  and 
asserted  that  it  was  of  sreat  importance  to 
the  physician.  In  London,  a  Perkinian  m- 
sUhUion,  as  it  was  called,  was  establbhed, 
principally  with  the  vie wof  benefiting  the 
poor  by  the  use  of  the  tractora:  and,  in  a 
pamphlet  giving  an  account  or  the  insti- 
tudon,  it  was  stated  that  the  communi- 
cations of  cases  were  from  disinterested 
and  intelligent  .characters  from  almost  ev- 
ery quarter  of  Great  Britain,  including 
professors,  regular  physicians,surgeons  and 
clergymen.  A  computation  of  the  cures 
said  to  have  been  effected,  presents  the 
number  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. It  mav  be  well  ^^med  a  matter 
of  surprise,  aner  what  we  have  stated,  that 
the  tractors  have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but 
such  is  the  ftct  During  the  prevalence 
of  yellow  fover  in  New  York,  in  179D, 
doctor  Perkins  went  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  merits  of  a  highlv  an- 
tiseptic remedy  which  he  had  introduced 
into  practice ;  but  irfler  about  fbur  weeks 
of  unremitted  assiduity  in  attending  the 
sick,  be  took  the  disease  himself^  and  died 
at  the  age  of  59  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
mat  liberality  of  character  and  of  strict 
honor  and  integrity.  In  address  and  col- 
loquial powers,  few  of  his  profession  ex- 
celled him.  * 
PBaMDTATions.  (See  Combinathns,) 
PxRZf  JOfBuco ;  the  name  generally  given 
to  the  two  cities  of  Olinda  and  Recife,  in 
Brazil  The  former  contains  4000  inhab- 
itants, and  is  the  Bee  of  a  bishop.  It  lies 
about  three  miles  north-east  of  the  latter,  in 
laL8°  8.  It  was  formerly  more  popu- 
lous and  flourishinjr,  but  since  its  capture 
by  the  Dutch  in  1d40^  its  commerce  and 
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manufiictures  have  deeened  it  for  the  lat- 
ter.   (See  Recift.) 

pERON,  Fiau^oj&a  diatinguiflhed  French 
oatanilkt,  bora  at  Cerilly,  in  1775^  studied 
in  the  eoUege  at  that  placei  and,  in  1792, 
joined  the  army  on  tlie  Rhine.  Having 
lieen  captured  at  Kaiserdautein,  in  about 
a  year  he  was  exchanged,  and,  having  lost 
the  aigfat  of  one  eye,  was  discharged  fiom 
the  aervice)  and  returned  to  Gerillv,  in 
August,  1795.  He  then  obtained  admis' 
8MB  into  the  school  of  medicine  at  Paris, 
where  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his 
btudies,  and  also  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  museum  of  natural  history.  When 
the  ezpeditioQ  to  the  South  seas,  under 
captain  Baudin,  had  been  projected,  P^ron, 
with  aome  difSculty,  obtained  the  ntuation 
of  zoologist  The  vessels  a]^inted  for 
Ibis  service,  the  Geographer  and  the  Natu- 
ralist, sailed  from  Havre,  October  19, 
1800,  and  returned  to  France  in  April, 
lfi04.  They  bad  visited  New  Holland, 
and  many  of  the  Australian  and  Poly- 
nesian isumds;  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  voyage,  P^ron  seized  every  opportuni- 
ty for  augmenting  the  stores  of  science,  by 
making  collections  and  observations.  AAter 
his  return,  he  was  employed,  in  con- 
junction with  captain  Freycinet,  to  draw 
up  an  account  of  the  voyage,  and,  with  M. 
Le  Sueur,  to  describe  the  new  objects  of 
natural  history  which  had  been  procured. 
Piron  died  December  14,  1810.  His 
wQifcs  are,  Obseroaiioru  avr  VAtdkropoiogie ; 
and  Vinfoge  de  D^outertea  mix  Terns  Jlu- 
tindea  (1W)7— 1816,  a  vols.,  4to.);  an  un- 
finiriied  Histoiy  of  the  Medusas,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  been  publiBbed,  and 
several  valuable  memoirs  on  subjects  of 
natural  history. 

P^ousE,  La.    (See  Lapirouae.) 

pEKFENnicuLAR,  iu  geometry ;  a  line 
&fling  directly  on  another  line,  so  as  to 
make  equal  angles  on  each  side ;  called 
also  a  rwrmal  Itne.  These  lines  may  be 
sonaigfat  lines  or  curves.  A  plane  is  per- 
fien&ular  to  another  plane,  if  a  line 
drawn  on  one  of  them,  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  intersection,  forms  right  an-  - 
glcs  with  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  otb- 
(r  plane  draws  to  the  same  point  (See 
Phanb  Line.)  A  vertical  line  is  one  per- 
l>endicular  to  a  horizontal  line  (a  line  par- 
allel to  the  surface  of  calm  water),  so 
called  because  it  passes  from  our  vertex 
or  zenidi  (q.  v.)  down  lo  the  nadir  (q.  v.), 
K>  thftt  the  vertical  line  is  a  particular  kind 
of  perpendicular  line. 

Perpettjai*  Motion  ;  a  motion  which 
i^  supplied  and  renewed  from  itself^  with- 
out the  intervention  of  external  causes. 
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The  problem  of  a  perpetual  motion  con- 
sistsin  the  inventing  of  a  machine  which 
has  the  principle  of  iui  nKMJon  within 
itself;  and  numberless  schemes  have  been 
proposed  for  its  solution.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  the  resistanee  of  the  air,  the  fric- 
tion of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  Slc^ 
necessarily  retard,  and  finally  stop,  the 
motions  of  machines,  and  therefore  seem 
to  render  perpetual  motion  an  imposn-* 
biUty.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made 
to  produce  a  parpeiuwn  mohUe,  by  means 
of  galvanism  $  a  meudlic  bai-,  being  placed 
between  two  dry  salvanic  columns,  is 
alternately  atu^cted  by  each  column. 

Perpetuity,  in  the  doctrine  of  annui- 
ties, is  the  number  of  yeare  in  which  the 
sample  interest  of  any  principal  sum  will 
amount  to  the  same  as  the  principal  itself; 
or  it  is  llie  number  of  years'  purchase  to 
be  given  for  an  annuity  which  is  to  con- 
tinue for  ever;  and  it  is  found  by  dividing 
£100  by  the  rate  of  imprest  agreed  upon  : 
thus,  allowing  5  per  cent,  the  perpetuity  m 

Xi??  =  20. 
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Perpionan;  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  East  Pyrenees,  about  a  league  frx)m  tho 
Mediterranean  sea ;  Ion.  9^  54^  E. ;  lat.  40? 
ASf  N. ;  population,  15,350.  It  is  a  place  of 
strength,  and  accounted  one  t)f  the  keys 
of  the  kjnffdom,  on  the  side  of  Spain,  It 
is  mosdy  ul  built  and  gloomy.  The  trade 
consists  in  com,  wool,  iron  and  vrine. 
The  manufactures  are  woollen  and  silk. 

Perrault.  Of  four  brothere  of  this 
name,  who  lived  during  the  reig:n  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  most  known  are  Claude  (born 
1613,  died  1688),  a  physician,  naturalist 
and  architect,  from  whose  designs  the  cel- 
ebrated fa^dde  of  tlie  Louvre  (q.  v.)  and 
the  observatory  at  Paris  were  built ;  and 
C^uxrks  (bom  1633,  died  1703),  a  man  of 
emdition,  but  of  little  taste,  whose  versee 
have  not  outlived  his  day.  Colbert 
availed  himself  of  tlieirnFsistoiice  in  founrl- 
ing  tlie  French  acadciny  of  art,  of  which 
Charles  was  the  librarian.  His  poem  Le. 
SitcU  de  Louis  le  Grandy  which  he  read 
before  die  academy  in  1687,  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  controversy  ow  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
In  his  PoaraUele  des  Jlnciens  d  Moderrus 
(1688—96),  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  he 
maintains  that  the  modems  have  carried 
art  and  science,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
infanc^mong  the  ancients,  to  ilie  highest 
perfection,  and  have  excelled  them  in 
their  works.  This  opinion  was  warmly 
attacked  by  Boileau,  and  zealously  de- 
fended by  Fontenelle  and  Iliidart  de  la 
Motte.    Perrault  was  also  author  of  Les 
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mmmes  iUustru  de  France  (169&— 1700). 
The  Contes  dp  ma  Mtre  VOyt  (Tales  of 
Mother  Qoose),of  which  he  is  the  reputed 
author,  has  procured  for  him,  but  perhaps 
unjustly,  the  title  of  **  inventor  of  the 
French  Fairy  Tales."    (See  FaituiS,) 

Perron,  Anquetil  du.  (See  AnquM 
du  Penwi,  and  ZendaoeaUt,) 

Perrt,  Oliver.  {^&Q,^pptndix  to  this  vol.) 

Perrt.    (See  ^""'O 

Persecution  or  CnRisTiANa  The 
persecutions  which  the  early  Christians 
underwent  were  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  anxiety  which  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  worship,  so  oppo- 
site  to  the  religious  institutions  previous- 
ly existing,  excited  among  Jews  and 
heathens.  As  long  as  the  Jewish  state 
continued,  the  Christian  communities 
established  within  iu  limits  had  little 
reason  to  expect  toleration,  as  even  the 
founder  of  their  religion  had  been  regard- 
ed as  a  stirrer  up  of  sedition,  on  account 
of  bis  opposidoii  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Jewish  church,  which  were  zealously  de- 
fended by  the  Pharisees,  who  formed  the 
ruling  party;  and  the  sanhedrim  could 
not  forgive  his  followers  for  regarding  him 
as  the  true  Messiah.  But,  as  this  body  had 
not  power  to  carry  its  wishes  into  effect, 
and  the  Chrisdans  abstained  from  open 
violation  of  the  public  peace,  there  was 
no  general  persecution  of  them  in  Pales- 
tine under  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  au- 
thorities ;  and  only  some  of  the  heads  of 
the  congregations  at  Jerusalem,  such  as 
Stephen  and  the  aposdes  James  the  elder 
and  James  the  younser,  suffered  martyr? 
dom, — the  former  forty-three,  the  latter 
sixty-three  years  after  Christ  But  the 
Jews  in  the  towns  of  the  Roman  empire, 
where  they  had  made  setdements,  and 
where  Christian  conffregations  soon  sprunf 
up,  excited  against  mem  the  suspicions  of 
the  magistrates,  who,  at  first,  may  have  con- 
sidered the  Christians  as  an  unimportant 
Jewish  sect,  or  have  tolerated  the  new 
woi«liip  with  less  reluctance,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  divinity  had  little  in 
it  to  startle  the  mind  of  a  heathen.  Nero, 
indeed,  ascribed  to  the  Chrisdans  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city  of  Rome  kindled  by 
himself,  and,  in  the  year  64,  subjected  them 
to  a  dreadful  persecution,  in  which  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  suffered ;  but  this 
was  more  an  exercise  of  imperial  tyranny 
than  of  policy,  or  an  intolerant  spirit 
This  fini  parateuHon  does  not  appear  to 
have  extended  fer  beyond  Rome.  There 
arose,  however,  a  second,  in  the  year  95, 
because  Domitian,  deceived  by  the  royal 
title  which  the  Christians  gave  to  Jesus, 


after  firuidess  inquiries  for  the  supposed 
relations  of  Jesus  and  pretenders  to  the 
crown,  caused  many  of  nis  followers,  par- 
ticularly in  Asia  Minor,  to  be  banished,  or 
put  to  death.  What  is  called  the  third 
peraecidian  of  the  Christians,  took  place  in 
the  time  of  Trajan,  who  issued  an  edict 
against  secret  sociedes,  which  was  follow- 
ed, in  105,  by  a  prohibiuon  of  their  meet- 
ings, and  the  punishment  of  some  refrac- 
tory indivjduaJs,  because  the  Roman  pro- 
consuls (for  example,  Pliny  the  younger, 
in  Bithynia)  considered  the  refusal  of  the 
Christians  to  pay  the  usual  homage  to  the 
image  of  the  emperor  as  deserving  of  pun- 
ishment ;  and  their  suspicions  were  awak- 
ened by  the  independent  character  of  the 
follpwers  of  the  new  faith,  and  their  devia- 
tion from  the  nadonal  customs.  Charges 
of  outrage  and  sedition,  principally  excited 
and  spr^ul  abroad  by  the  Jews,  increased 
the  unfavorable  disposition  of  the  heathens 
towards  the  Christians.  It  was  said  that 
they  were  accustomed,  in  their  assemblies, 
to  eat  human  flesh  (a  misconception  of 
the  eucharist),  and  to  practise  shameful 
vices,  and  not  onl^  to  aim  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  rehgion,  but  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  imperial  throne,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  new  monarchy. 
These  reports  easily  grew  out  of  their 
peculiar  habits.  The  obscurity  in  which 
thejr  enveloped  themselves,  on  account  of 
then*  well-founded  apprehensions ;  the 
spirit  of  their  associations,  which  kept 
them  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  worid ; 
their  secret  meetings  for  religious  exer- 
cises, often  held  by  night, — ^were  sufficient 
to  fbmish  materials  for  suspicion :  and  the 
extravagant  expectations  which  many 
among  them  entertaine<l  of  die  near  re- 
turn of  Christ,  their  zeal  against  heathen 
mannere  and  customs,  and  their  open  oj>- 
position  to  the  worship  of  idols,  from 
which  they  annually  converted  thousands, 
excited  the  heathen  priests  and  magistrates 
acainst  all  that  bore  the  name  of  Cbrisdau. 
Yet  the  followera  of  the  new  religion,  be- 
ing almost  entirely  confined  to  the  lower 
class,  and  being  split  into  a  variety  of 
sects,  chiefly  Gnostics,  which  were  con- 
dnuaily  incre8sin|,  were  objects  rather  of 
contempt  than  of  fear ;  and,  next  to  die 
protection  of  an  overruling  Pmvidencc, 
It  is  principally  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that,  notwithstanding  several  occa- 
sions for  new  persecutions,  and  notwith- 
standing the  zeal  with  which  their  doc- 
trines were  assailed  by  headien  philoso- 
phere  (as,  for  example,  Celsus,  who  wrote 
against  Christianity  about  140),  they  en- 
joyed above  fifty  yeare  of  undisturbed 
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tnnqumity,  until  the  fourth  penecution 
8o  called.  In  Aflia  Minor,  they  were 
Tiolenthjr  assailed,  about  the  year  160, 
by  tbe  heathen  populace ;  and  die  Chris- 
tian apolooist  Justin  Maftyr,  and  the 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  Polycarp,  were  put  to 
death.  About  the  year  177,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  treated  the  new  congregationB  in  Gaul, 
acVienne  and  Lyons,  with  great  severity, 
and  many  Cbristiaos  su&red  martyr- 
dooi  [fourth  p«r9eciitwn).  About  the  end 
of  the  second  centuiy,  a  strong  disposition 
was  manifested  to  unite  the  congre£ation& 
which  had  been  hitherto  independent  of 
one  another,  into  one  church.  The  spir- 
itual teachera,  too,  growing  bolder  with 
the  increase  of  their  distinctions  and  priv- 
ileges, showed  a  disposition  to  grasp  more 
authority,  and  often  came  into  collision 
with  the  civil  magistrates ;  and  the  Chria- 
tiana,  having  become  numerous  and  pow- 
erful, open^  derided  the  pagan  worship, 
now  sinking  into  decline.  These  circum- 
stances led  to  wild  outbreaks  of  the  hea- 
then populace,  bent  on  revengmg  the  in* 
^ts  offered  to  their  gods  (about  192),  and 
a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  empe- 
ror Septimius  Sevenis,  moreover,  in  202, 
forbade  the  accession  of  new  converts  to 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,andthis 
decree  was  followed  by  still  severer  op- 
{nressions  of  the  Christians.  Dreadful  tor- 
tures were  employed  by  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, at  that  time,  in  order  to  compel 
the  Christians,  of  every  age  and  sex,  to 
deny  their  religion.  Many  yielded  to  the 
storm,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
Christianity  in  more  peaceful  times ;  yet 
not  a  few  preferred  death  to  apostasy,  and 
gained  the  martyr's  crown,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  Christian  posteri^.  (See  Jkfor- 
hpv,  and  Sainta.)  After  this  JUth  ffersecu- 
hon^  the  Christians  enjoyed  toleration  and 
peace  from  211,  under  Caraealla,  Macri- 
uus  and  Heliogabalus,  and,  under  Alexan- 
der Severus,  even  privileges  and  distinc- 
tion. The  restraints  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  emperor  Maximian  (235)  received 
the  name  of  the  sixth  perstcvtion,  al- 
though, properly  speaking,  only  Christian 
teachers  and  clei^men  were  oppressed 
by  this  emperor;  but  the  oppressions 
which  many  of  the  congregations  under- 
went were  inflicted  without  his  command. 
Private  hatred,  in  fact,  often  led  to  out- 
rages against  the  Christians,  and  excited 
the  populace  to  assail  them.  This  hap- 
pened at  Alexandria,  in  the  latter  veara  of 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip  tiie  Ara- 
bian, who  was,  personally,  well-afi^ted 
towards  them.  But  his  successor,  De- 
eius,  began  his  reign  (249)  with  a  perse- 


cution of  the  Christians  (tlie  ievetUh] 
throughout  his  kingdom.  The  universal- 
ity of  this  persecunon,  and  the  persevar- 
ance  and  cruelty  with  which  it  was  ptu*- 
sued,  made  it  plain  that  the  emperor's  pur- 
pose was  to  extirpate  them  entirely,  and 
induced  many  to  jbll  from  their  failh. 
Fortunately,  however,  from  the  rapid 
changes  in  the  government  at  this  period, 
tbe  persecuting  policy  was  not  veiy  stead- 
ily ibUowed.  Valerian,  in  257,  put  to 
death  few  but  the  clergy  {eigfUh  perseeu- 
Hon) ;  and  the  execution  of  the  edict  of 
Aurelian  against  the  Christians  (274,  the 
math  pemcution,  as  it  was  called)  was  pre- 
vented by  bis  violent  death.  A  severe 
persecution  (the  tetdh)  took  place  under 
the  emperor  Diocletian,  at  tJie  instigation  of 
his  ministers,  Galerius  and  other  enemies 
of  tbe  Christians,  in  303.  Throughout  the 
Roman  empire,  their  churches  were  de- 
stroyed, their  sacred  books  collected  and 
burned,  and  all  imaginable  means  of  inhu- 
man violence  employed  to  induce  them  to 
renounce  their  f^th.  As  they  w^  ac- 
cused, moreover,  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  and 
of  kindling  a  conflagration  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Nicomedia,  thousands  sufiered 
martyrdom.  Constantius  Chlonis,  a  sove- 
reign favorable  to  them,  was  unable  to 
protect  them  entirely  in  his  Gallic  and 
British  provinces ;  mid  in  Greece,  Illyria, 
Italy  and  Spain,  Galerius,  Moximinus  and 
Licinius  pursued  them  with  imprison- 
ments and  executions,  principally  directed 
against  the  clergy,  till  310.  These  were 
the  last  oppressions  of  the  Christians  un- 
der the  fi[oman  goverumenL  ConstanUne 
the  Great  (312  and  313)  restored  to  tlie 
Christians  full  liberty,  and  the  use  of  thrir 
churches  and  goods ;  and  his  conversion 
to  Christianity  made  it  the  established  reli- 
gion in  the  Roman  empire.  This  religion 
afterwards  experienced  oppression  witii- 
out  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  foi 
instance,  in  !^3  and  414  in  Persia,  oiid 
firom  437,  with  liule  interruption,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  in 
the  African  kingdom  of  the  Vandals ;  but 
the  eflbrts  of  some  Roman  emperors  fa- 
vorable to  heathenism,  as  Julian  and  £u- 
genius,  for  the  restoration  of  the  pagan 
worship  in  the  Roman  empire,  were  more 
prejudicial  to  themselves  tiian  to  the  Chris- 
tians. After  the  establishment  of  islam - 
ism,  the  caliphs  in  Asia  and  Africa  labor- 
ed, with  success,  for  the  extirpation  of 
Christianity,  and  spared  only  particular 
schismatic  sects,  which  still  enjoy,  under 
the  protection  -of  the  Mohammedans,  the 
free  exercise  of  tiieir  religion.  Christians 
tiiemselves,  after  it  had  become  a  crime  to 
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be  a  heretic  (see  Hereticj  aad  InquUition), 
peraecuted  one  another  most  bitterly ;  and 
the  outrages  which  the  early  Ciiristians 
had  suffered  from  the  heathens  were  tol- 
erable, compared  to  the  relinous  wars 
which  they  waged  against  each  other  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  the  sufferings  in- 
flicted on  heretics,  so  called,  by  the  mqui- 
sition,  and  by  fimatical  princes,  even  to 
the  eighteenth  centuiy.  But,  as  heathen 
Rome  could  not  stop  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  Protestantism,  in  later  times, 
rooted  itself  the  more  firmly  in  proportion 
to  the  tempests  which  assailed  it ;  for  the 
direct  tendency  of  persecution  is  to  awak- 
en a  spirit  of  heroic  resistance,  and  a  zeal 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  truth. 
PsRSEPHorrE.  (See  Proserpitie,) 
Persbpolis.  In  a  northern  directk)n 
from  the  Peraian  capital  of  Shiraz  are  the 
ruins  of  ancient  structures  of  different 
aces,  among  which  are  the  only  remains 
of  ancient  Persian  architecture,  belonging 
to  the  most  flourishing  {>eriod  of  that 
powerful  nation.  There  are  other  archi- 
tectural remains,  with  inscriptions,  bek>ng- 
ing  to  the  time  of  the  modem  Persian 
empire,  which  originated  in  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  out  of  the 
Paithian  empire.  (See  PartkioTis,)  These 
latter  remains  lie  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  proper,  and 
consist  partly  of  works  of  sculpture,  partly 
of  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Pehlvi 
language,  cut  in  the  rocks.  They  are 
called,  by  the  Arabs,  ATakski  Rustam 
(the  image  of  Rustam)  because  they  were 
regarded  as  intended  to  commemorate  the 
d^ds  of  this  ancient  hero;  but,  according 
to  De  Sacy's  satisfiictory  explanation,  they 
relate  to  the  kings  of  the  modem  Persian 
race  (the  Sassanides].  (See  Persia,)  Many 
inscriptions  in  Arabic,  tlie  later  Persian, 
and  other  languages,  were  put  here  in  the 
century  afler  Mohammed.  The  ancient 
Persian  monuments  differ  essentially  finm 
all  the  rest  of  the  ruins.  These  are  the 
ruins  of  the  proper  palace  of  Persepolis, 
called,  by  the  Arabs,  ChUminarj  i.  e.  the 
forhf  (used  indefinitely  to  signify  many) 
columns,  with  two  tombs  near  it;  four 
tombs  towards  the  north-east,  near  Nak- 
shi  Rustam,  called  the  tombs  of  (he  kings, 
with  the  ruins  of  some  other  ancient 
Duildings;  and  lastly  many  i-emains  and 
columns  of  unfinished  tombs  between 
Chilminar  and  Nakslii  Rustam.  All  these 
remains  are  represented  in  Chardin's 
Traveb  through  Persia,  and  in  Niebuhr's 
Travels  to  Arabia.  The  chief  monument 
is  Chihninor,^  undoubtedly  the  remains  of 
a  great  and  magnificent  structure,  encir- 


cled in  the  rear  by  rocky  mountains, 
which  open  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
consisting  of  three  diWstons,  one  above 
the  other,  and  built  entirely  of  the  most 
beautiful  gray  marble,  the  immense  blocks 
of  which  are  put  together  with  admirable 
art,  without  mortar.  Marble  stairs,  so  wide 
and  easy  of  ascent,  that  ten  horsemen 
can  ride  up  them  abreast,  lead  from  the 
lower  divisions  to  the  higher.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  portico,  to  which  the  steps 
belongmg  to  the  first  division  lead,  fabu- 
lous animals  are  seen,  wrought  in  the  still 
remaiuinff  pilasters,  as  if  to  guard  the 
palace.  Similar  steps  lead  to  the  second 
division,  to  a  colonnade,  several  columns 
of  which  still  exist,  fifly  feet  high,  and  of 
such  a  circumference  tliat  three  men  can 
hardly  clasp  them.  This  colonnade  leads 
to  several  detached  buildings,  of  which 
the  largest  stands  in  the  same  division; 
the  others,  faither  back,  form  the  third 
division.  These  houses  contain  a  num- 
ber of  chambers,  of  different  sizes,  and 
seem  to  have  been  real  dwellings.  They 
are  ornamented  with  a  number  of  images 
representing  processions,  people  of  all 
ranks,  combats  of  fiibulous  animals  with 
one  another  and  with  men.  In  the  vrsW 
of  the  rock  against  which  the  building 
stands,  are  two  large  tombs.  At  a  con- 
siderable height  from  the  ground,  afagade 
is  hewn  in  the  rock  itself,  behind  which  is 
a  chamber  that  can  be  entered  only  by  a 
passage  broken  through,  as  no  regular  en- 
trance has  been  found.  Beneath,  the  rock 
is  cut  perpendicularlv,  in  order  to  make 
the  monument  entirely  inaccessible.  The 
best  representation  of  the  ruins  is  to  be 
fbund  in  Niebuhr.  The  result  of  the 
most  recent  investigations,  compared  with 
the  information  contained  in  the  an- 
cient vfrriteis,  is,  that  the  monuments 
of  Persepolis  are  actually  of  Persian 
origin,  and  the  tombs,  those  of  Persian 
kin^,  belonjpng  to  the  buildings  called 
Chilminar,  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  subterranean  passages.  Though  the 
buildings  belong  to  Persian  antiquities, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Persians  them 
selves  did  not  construct  them,  but  caused 
them  to  be  erected  by  others ;  and  theii 
truly  Asiatic  character  affords  foundation 
for  the  supposition  that  they  were  built  in 
imitation  of  the  architecture  of  the  Medes 
(to  whom  tlie  Persians  were  indebted,  in 
seneral,  for  their  civilization  |,  under  the 
direction  of  the  priests.  The  ruins  of 
Persepolis  proper  are  most  probably  not 
all  of  the  same  age,  but  the  work  of  seve- 
ral Persian  kmgs.  Persepolis  wbs  not 
destined  for  a  temple,  for  the  Persians, 
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profeflBDg  the  religion  of  the  Magians, 
had  no  temples ;  nor  was  it  a  palace  of 
the  kings,  because,  though  it  may  have 
originated,  as  roost  of  the  capitals  of  Asia 
did,  firom  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
the  first  conquerors,  it  soon  ceased  to  be 
their  actual  abode.  But  the  ideas'  of 
coantiy,  power  and  religion  attached  to 
it,  made  it  the  receptacle  of  the  royal 
dead,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  people. 
The  various  images  represent  the  whole 
private  life  of  the  king,  as  it  was  strictly 
prescribed  by  the  Magians.  Immediately 
after  their  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
Persian  kings  proceeded  to  Persepolis  to 
be  invested  with  the  garment  of  Cyrus, 
and,  at  certain  times,  viated  this  holy 
place  to  sacrifice  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.  After  the  death  of  a  king,  his 
apparel,  utensils,  and  even  his  treasures, 
were  preserved  here,  as  the  tomb  of  the 
king  was  considered  a  fit  dwelling  to  be 
provided  with  all  necessaries.  For  this 
reason,  not  only  numerous  guards  protect- 
ed the  palace,  but  also  the  most  important 
officers  of  the  deceased  king,  perhaps 
even  his  wives,  were  obliged  to  remain 
near  the  tomb.  Alexander,  after  over- 
coming Darius,  gratified  his  revenge  by 
the  destruction  of  Persepohs.  (See  .^lex- 
ojufer.)  The  mechanical  execution  of 
these  monuments  is  veiy  perfect,  and  no 
country  on  earth,  Egypt  only,  perhaps, 
excepted,  can  show  such  masonry  as 
these  ruins.  The  character  of  this  archi- 
tecnire,  however,  is  totally  opposite  to  that 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Surprising 
aaaidoity  and  minuteness  of  execution  are 
Fhown  in  the  ornamental  work.  The  in- 
scriptions on  these  ruins  are  in  a  three- 
fold character— comprised  under  the  gene- 
nd  name  of  arrow-headed  character, — and 
abo  in  three  different  languages.  The 
oldest  character,  undoubtedly,  consisting 
of  letters,  is,  according  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  critics,  in  the  Zend  language,  a 
sacred  idiom  of  the  Magians :  the  charac- 
ters of  the  second  kind  seem  to  belong  to 
the  Pehlvi  language;  and  the  third  are, 
perhaps,  Assyrian  or  Babylonian.  Grote- 
iend  and  Lichtenstein  haVe  been  particu- 
larly successful  in  the  explanation  of  these 
characteis.  Drawings,  still  more  exact 
than  those  of  captain  Keppel,  and  accounts 
of  newly  discovered  bass-reliefi  in  Per- 
sepolis,  have  been  given  by  Jam.  Edw. 
Alexander,  in  his  Travels  from  India  to 
England,  through  Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
&C.,  182S-1896  (London,  1827, 4to.) 

Peksbus  ;  son  of  Danae  (q.  v.)  and  Ju- 
piier.  Polydectes,  king  of  Seriphoe,  an 
._i-_j  -Q  ^^  Archipelago,  who  had  re- 


ceived him  with  his  mother,  soon  wished 
to  remove  from  his  court  the  young  and 
darinj^  hero.  Under  pretence,  therefore, 
of  smng  for  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus, 
he  requested  Srom  his  friends  presents  of 
rarities  to  make  his  wedding  feast  mom 
splendid.  Perseus  promis^  him  the 
head  of  the  Gorgon  (Medusa).  Beyond 
the  ocean,  iust  on  the  borders  of  eternal 
night,  dwelt  the  formidable  Gorgon  race, 
with  seipent-locks  and  serpent-girdles, 
of  whom  Medusa  alone  was  mortal. 
Conducted  by  Mercury  and  Minerva, 
he  first  went  to  the  three  Graie,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  ocean ;  who  had 
but  one  eye  and  one  tooth,  in  common, 
Perseus  got  possession  of  these,  and 
promised  to  restore  them  on  condition 
that  they  would  bring  him  to  the  nymphs, 
who  kept  the  instruments  which  he 
needed  in  this  enterprise — ^the  talaria,  or 
winged  shoes,  the  bag,  and  the  helmet  of 
Pluto,  which  made  its  wearer  invisible. 
They  agreed  to  the  condition,  and  Per- 
seus'obtained  from  the  nymphs  what  he 
desired.  Other  accounts  say,  that  he  was 
furnished  by  Mercury  and  Vulcan.  Led 
by  Mercury  and  Minerva,  he  reached  the 
slumbering  Gordons.  With  his  face  avert- 
ed, he  approacned  the  monsters,  whose 
look  transformed  the  spectator  into  stone, 
saw  the  head  of  Medusa  by  reflection  in 
his  brazen  shield,  and  cut  it  off.  From 
the  drops  of  blood  sprang  Pegasus  and 
Chrysaor.  With  the  head  in  his  bag,  he 
escaped  from  the  pursuing  sister^  by 
means  of  the  helmet  of  Pluto.  On  the 
winged  sandals  of  Mercury,  he  now  hov- 
ered over  various  regions,  seeking  adven- 
tures. He  went  to  king  Atlas,  who  had 
been  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  a  son  of 
Jupiter  would  strip  his  garden  of  the 
ff<Mden  apples  which  it  bore ;  and  there- 
tore  refused  to  Perseus  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality, who,  presenting  to  his  eyes  the 
Goigon's  head,  changed  him  into'  a  rock, 
which  was  doomed  to  support  the  heav- 
ens. He  then  delivered  Anaromeda.  (q.  v.) 
By  her  he  became  the  father  of  Perses, 
whom  he  left  in  the  care  of  his  grand- 
father Cepheus,  and  returned  with  An- 
dromeda to  Seriphos.  Here  he  found  his 
mother  at  the  altar  of  Minerva,  to  which 
she  had  fled  with  his  foster-father  DictyB, 
to  escape  the  violence  of  Polydectes.  Ho 
transformed  the  latter,  with  all  his  associ- 
ates, into  stone ;  and,  having  placed  DictyH 
upon  the  throne  of  Seriplios,  he  returned 
to  Mercury  the  talaria,  the  bag  and  the 
helmet^  and  gave  to  Minerva  the  Gorgorr.s 
head,  which  she  fixed  in  the  centre  of  her 
shield,  or,  according   to   some,  on  her' 
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breastplate.  Perseus  then  w%ai  to  Argos, 
With  ^anae  and  Andromeda,  to  visit  his 
grandfather  Acrisius.  To  avoid  the  predic- 
tions of  an  oracle,  Acrisius  had  fled  to  Thea- 
aaly ;  but  he  could  not  escape  his  destiny  ; 
for  Perseus  followed  him  there,  and  killed 
him  accidenuUy  with  the  discus,  of  which 
he  was  the  inventor.  In  consequence  of 
this  event,  he  refused  to  ascend  tlie  throne 
of  Argos,  which  had  thus  fallen  to  hSm, 
and  exchanged  it  for  Tiiynthus,  the  king- 
dom of  Mejraipenthes.  Here  he  founded 
Mycenae.  Brides  Perses,  tlie  founder  of 
the  Persian  nation,  Andromedii  also  be- 
came the  mother  of  Alcseus,  Sthenelus, 
Eleus,  Mestor,  Electryon,  and  a  daughter 
named  Gorgophone.  After  his  death, 
Perseus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  and 
placed  among  the  stars.  The  fable  of 
Perseus  has  b«en,  by  some  writers,  derived 
from  Persia,  and  been  interpreted  as  typi- 
cal of  the  introduction  of  agriculture  from 
Upper  Asia  or  Persia  into  Greece.  He  is 
the  Bersin  of  the  Shahnameh. 

Persia  {Lranj  Chahistan) ;  a  country  of 
Asia,  between  25®  and  40°  N.  laL,  and  44*^ 
and  64P  E.  Ion.  -,  bounded  N.  by  Russia, 
the  Caspian  sea  and  Independent  Tartary, 
W.  bv  Turkey,  S.  by  the  Persian  guff; 
and  E.  by  Beloochistan  and  A^banistan ; 
comprising  about  300,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  6,500,000.  The 
centre  of  Persia  is  an  elevated  plain,  con- 
taining several  deserts  of  sand.  The 
northern  provinces,  in  which  rises  the 
chain  of  tlie  Ararat,  and  the  western  parts 
of  the  country,  are  mountainous.  To  tiie 
east  of  the  Tigris,  and  nearly  parallel  with 
it,  is  a  granitic  ridge,  called  by  the  an- 
cients Zagros ;  and  also  parallel  with  the 
same  is  the  Orontes  fnow  EkDind\  which 
separates  into  two  branches,  one  of  wliich, 
to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  sea,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Elbour,  or  the  Casman 
chain,  a  prolongation  of  Uie  Taurus.  The 
country  on  the  Caspian  is  lower  than  the 
coasts  on  the  ocean,  and  is  surrounded  bv 
a  semicircular  barrier  of  mountains,  wliich 
are  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus  and  Cau- 
casus, and  present  a  much  steeper  descent 
towards  the  Caspian  than  on  tlie  land  side. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Persia,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  country  is  more  gradual  than 
in  the  north  and  west ;  and  along  the  Per- 
sian gulf;  there  is  ^  narrow  strip  of  low 
land,  which  is  uninhabitable  in  summer 
on  account  of  the  heat.  As  we  recede 
from  the  sea,  and  approach  the  mountains, 
the  climate  becomes  cooler.  The  ele- 
YOted  northern  and  western  regions  are 
temperate,  and,  in  winter,  cold*  Earth- 
quakes are  not  uncommon:  in  18^,  a 


shock,  which  continued  six  days  and  six 
nights^  destroyed  the  city  of  Shiraz  (50,000 
inhabitants]  and  Kusroun ;  mountains  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 
It  is  remarkable  that  so  extensive  a  coun- 
try has  no  considerable  river,  aithoueh  it 
contains  many  high  mountains.  There 
are  a  few  sniali  rivers,  that  lose  them- 
selves in  the  sand,  or  are  consumed  by 
canals,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. Persia,  however,  contains  several 
lakes,  among  which  are  that  of  Erivan  and 
Bakteghian  or  Salt  lake.  All  the  water  is 
impregnated  with  salt ;  the  lakes  are  all 
saline,  and  wherever  water  has  stood  in 
winter,  the  soil  is  found  to  have  become 
salt  The  extensive  plains  are,  many  of 
them,  covered  with  water  in  winter,  and 
in  summer  present  a  bare,  hot  sui&ce, 
coated  with  saline  matter.  The  moun- 
tains are  naked ;  the  hills  dry  and  barren 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  plains  is  cultivated 
the  remainder  is  either  naked  or  merely 
bears  some  succulent  plants,  which  soon 
wither.  There  are,  however,  some  fertile 
tracts.  The  country  suppUea  excellent 
horses  and  asses,  dromedaries,  cattle, 
broad-tailed  sheep,  silk,  grain,  rice,  pulse, 
melons,  sesame,  saffron,  madder,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  poppies,  liquorice,  sugar- 
cane, date-palms,  cassia,  mastic,  rich  wines, 
cotton,  manna,  gum  tragacanth,  senna,  gal- 
banum,  assafcetida,  rhuharb,  all  the  fruits 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  fine  tropical 
fruits,  gall-nuts,  copper,  iron,  lead,  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  salt,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
are  pardy  Tadshiks,  consisting  of  a  mixed 
race  of  Parsee,  Arabic,  &c,  origin,  Par- 
sees,  or  fue-worshippers  and  Araienians ; 
and  pardy  nomads,  among  whom  the 
Curds  are  the  principal  nation.  The  Tad- 
shiks (modem  Persians)  are.  superior  to 
the  Ottomans  in  civilization,  and  manifest 
a  strong  passion  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 
They  are  Mohammedans,  of  the  sect  of 
Ali,  or  Shiites.  A  pecuhar  Mohammedan 
sect,  tlie  Sabiaiis  (^.  v.),  worship  the  cross, 
have  a  sort  of  baptism,  and  call  themselves 
disciples  of  Sl  John.  The  Ishmaelites 
(q.  V.)  also  fonn  a  distinct  sect.  The  Par- 
sees  are  Guebers  (q.  v.),  of  the  philo- 
sophical sect  of  Sophis.  (See  SopMe,) 
Jews  and  Christians  are  tolerated  in  Per- 
sia. The  Pereians  are  distinguished  for 
their  skill  in  dyeing,  and  in  silk  and  wool- 
len manu&ctures.  They  monufiicture 
shagreen,  morocco,  work  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver to  great  perfection,  and  make  excel- 
lent sword  blades,  and  a  great  number  of 
articles  of  copper  ware.  In  agriculture 
they  make  great  use  of  artificial  urrigotion. 
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wiiieL  is,  at  pfeaent,  a  monopoly  of  the 
goTeminent.  The  eommerce,  which  ie 
eoDfiideiBble,  is  chiefly  earned  on  by  cara- 
vans to  India,  Turkey  and  Arabia.  The 
navigation  of  the  Persian  ffulf  is  mostly  in 
the  buids  of  fbreignersi  The  navigation 
of  the  Caspian  sea  is  open  to  the  Russians 
and  Persians ;  but  the  latter,  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  18S8,  are  excluded  firom 
maintaining  ships  of  war  in  \m  waters. 
Arts  and  sciences  are  held  in  esteem,  but 
are  by  no  means  in  a flourisbinp^  condition. 
The  study  of  the  Koran,  dlvmadon,  as- 
trology, a  sort  of  ethics,  medicine  and 
poetry,  are  the  chief  departments  of  edu- 
catioD.  The  style  of  architecture  is  sim- 
ple, sculpture  almost  unknown,  the  music 
detestable.  The  government  is  an  abso- 
lute despotism ;  at  the  head  of  it  is  the 
shah,  with  unlimited  power.  Jaubert  esti- 
mated his  income  at  $10,000,000.  The 
twelve  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom 
is  divided  are  governed  by  khans.  The 
nomadic  tribes  enjov  a  sort  of  indepen- 
dence under  their  chiefs,  and  form  the 
main  body  of  the  military  force.  Abbas 
Mlrza,  the  hor  apparent,  has  endeavored 
to  form  troops  with  the  European  disci- 
pline. Persia  has  no  naval  force,  owing 
nutly  to  a  want  of  ship  timber.  The 
laigest  tovm  is  Ispahan  (q.  v.),  formerly 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  now 
much  reduced.  The  capital  is  Teheran 
(50,000  inhabitants  in  ^ter;  10,000  in 
summer.) 

Hiatory.  The  history  <^  Persia  first 
emerges  from  the  obscurity  of  antiquity 
with  Cyrus.  The  dynasty  of  the  Maha- 
bads  is  mentioned  by  Oriental  writeis  as 
the  first  It  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
Pishdadiims  (coeval  with  our  Assyrian  em- 
pire). After  the  Pishdadians,  the  Kaja- 
nides  ruled  for  718  years.  Gustasp  (Hys- 
taspes),  the  Median  Cyazares,  or  his  con- 
temporary, under  whom  Zerdusht  (Zoro- 
aster) livedo  belongs  to  the  uncertain  time 
before  Cyrus.  With  Cyrua  (q.  v.),  559— 
529  B.  C.,  began  the  period  of  Peisian 
pomin  the  West  By  uniting  the  Per- 
sians and  Modes  under  his  sceptre,  he 
made  them  the  ruling  nation  in  Western 
Asia ;  he  conquered  Croesus,  took  Baby- 
lon, and  reduced  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses  (539 — 
582),  who  conquered  Tyre,  Cyprus  and* 
Egypt  Afler  him,  a  Magian  ruled  for  a 
short  time,  whoraive  himself  out  as  Smer- 
dia^  brother  of  Cambvses.  He  was  de- 
throned, and  Darius  Hystaspes  (q.  v.]  oh- 
tained  the  crown  by  lot  or  the  choice  of 
faai  colleagues  r5»l--487  B.  C).  He  re- 
ilaeed  the  revolted  kingdom  of  Babylon, 


and  subdued  Thrace,  Macedonia,  (512  B« 
C.\  and  a  small  pan  of  India ;  but  his  ai* 
tempt  to  conquer  tlie  Scythians  beyond 
the  Danube  was  unsucccflsful.  He  reduc- 
ed the  Greek  cokmies  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  attempted  to  shake  off  the  Per- 
sian yoke  (501  B.  C);  but  he  was  unfor- 
tunate in  his  war  against  the  European 
Greeks,  and  Egypt  revolted  fbom  him. 
His  son  Xerxes  (487  to  467  B.  C.)  ei^ted 
the  submission  of  Egypt,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  Greeks  on  the  field  of  Mara- 
thon and  at  Salamii^  and  was  obliged  to 
defend  himself  against  their  attacks  in  a 
disastrous  war.  Under  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus,  the  Masuerus  of  the  Scriptures 
(until  425  B.  C),  the  finst  symptoms  of  de- 
cline became  visible.  Egypt  again  revolt- 
ed, and  was  again  conquerra,  after  a 
bloody  suiiggle.  The  Greek  war  termi- 
nated disadvantageously,  in  449  B.C.  (See 
Cimon.)  Meflal^zus  excited  a  dangerous 
insurrection.  The  weak  kinff  was  govern- 
ed by  his  mother  and  wife.  The  next 
changes  of  government  were  rapid  and 
violent.  Xerxes  II,  his  on^  l^gtimate 
son,  was  murdered,  after  a  reign  <h  forty- 
five  days,  by  his  natural  brother  Sogdia- 
nus,  who  suffered  the  same  fate,  six 
months  afterwards,  by  the  hands  of  an- 
other illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes, — 
Ochus^  who  assumed  the  name  of  Darius 
II,  and  reigned  until  404  B.  C,  under  the 
influence  of  his  wife  Parysatis.  The  re- 
volts of  his  satraps  hastened  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  and  the  Persians  were 
oblijFed  to  acknowledge  independent  kinp 
in  Egypt  But  the  internal  troubles  m 
Greece,  of  which  the  Pernans  artfully 
took  advantage^  saved  them,  feratime, 
fh>m  a  united  attack  by  the  Greeks.  Ar- 
taxerxes II,  Memnon,  or  Mnemon  (until 
961  B.  C.J,  was  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother,  Parysatis.  His  broth- 
er Cyrus,  supported  by  10,000  Greeks  un- 
der Aenophon  (q.  v.^  attempted  to  de- 
throne him  (400  B.  C),  but  was  defeated 
and  killed.  Domestic  dissensions  obliged 
the  Lacediemonians  to  abandon  their  ad- 
vantages in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  conclude 
the  disadvantageous  peace  of  Antalcidas 
(387  B.  C).  Artaxerxes  III,  Ochus  (until 
338  B.  C),  son  of  Mnemon,  secured  his 
throne  by  putting  to  death  his  numerous 
brothers.  He  recovered  Eg;^pt  (350  B.  C.) ; 
but  his  eunuch,  Bagoas,  poisoned  him  on 
account  of  his  cruelty,  successively  mur- 
dered all  his  sons,  and  gave  the  crown  to 
Darius  Codomannus  (q.  v.),  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  who  was  conquerea  by  Alex- 
ander in  three  decisive  actions,  on  the 
Granicus,  at  Issus  and  Gaugamela,  and 
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lost  his  life  (330  B.  C.) ;  after  which  Alex- 
ander made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
empire  (329  B.  C).  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  (323),  the  Seleucides  (see 
Seleucus)  ruled  over  Persia  until  246  B.  C. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  Arsacides, 
who  founded  the  empire  of  the  Parthians, 
which  existed  until  229  A.  D.  Ardshir 
Babekan  (Artaxerxes)  then  obtained  the 
sovereign^  of  Central  Asia,  and  left  it  to 
his  descendants,  the  Sassanides,  who  ruled 
407  years.  With  them  begins,  according 
to  Hammer  (q.  v.),  the  romantic  character 
of  Persian  cbivaliT ;  and  the  six  most  re- 
nowned rulers  of  this  dynasty,  among 
whom  are  Behramgur,  Chosroes,  Parwis, 
and  Nushirvan,  are  the  subjects  of  Per- 
sian romances.  Ardshir,  son  of  Sassan, 
ruled  from  218  to  241.  The  wars  which 
he  carried  on  with  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinued under  his  successor,  Sbapur  (Sa- 
por I,  until  271),  against  Gordian  and  Va- 
lerian (the  latter  of  whom  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sapor,  and  was  treated  in  a  most 
revolting  manner),  and  were  not  terminat- 
ed until  the  peace  of  king  Narses  with  Dio- 
cletian (303).  When  Sapor  the  Great 
(from  309  to  380)  had  become  of  full  age, 
the  empire  again  recovered  strength.  He 
punished  the  Arabs  for  their  incurmonB,and 
took  the  king  of  Yemen  prisoner,  and  de- 
manded from  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople the  cession  of  all  the  country  to  the 
Strymon,  as  Ardshir  had  once  done.  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  Constantine  II  and 
Julian  resisted  his  demands ;  but  Jovian 
purchased  peace  by  a  cession  of  the  five 
provinces  in  question  and  the  fortress  of 
Nisibis.  Saporalso  extended  Ids  conquests 
into  Taitary  and  India.  War  and  peace 
successively  followed,  witliout  any  impor- 
tant events,  after  the  death  of  Sapor.  Un- 
der Artaxerxes  II  (until  383),  Sapor  III 
(until  388),  and  Vararanes  I V  (until  399), 
the  empire  flourished.  Arabs,  Huns  and 
Turks  successively  appear  on  the  field,  as 
^  allies  or  enemies  ot  Persia.  Yezdegerd 
I  (until  420),  a  ftiend '  of  the  Christians, 
conquered  Armenia  in  412.  In  the  year 
420,  Vararanes  V  ascended  the  throne  by 
the  aid  of  the  Arabs.  He  was  victorious 
against  Theodosius  II,  defeated  the  Huns 
who  invaded  his  empire,  and  conquered 
the  kinffdom  of  Yemen.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Vararanes  VI  (until  457)  and 
Hormisdas  III.  In  the  year  457,  Firus 
(Pheroses)  ascended  the  throne  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Huns,  but  afterwards 
made  war  asainst  them,  and  lost  his  life  in 
battle  in  m,  Valens,  or  Balash  (from 
488  to  491)  was  su-ipped  of  a  part  of  his 


teiritories  by  the  Huns,  andoblifod  to  pay 
them  a  tribute  for  two  years.  The  sas- 
sanides, however,  soon  regained  their 
greatness  and  power.  Cobad  (until  531) 
subdued  the  Huns ;  and,  though  he  haa 
recovered  his  throne,  in  496,  by  their  as- 
sistance, yet,  at  a  later  period,  he  waged  a 
successful  war  against  diem,  against  Atha- 
nasius,  the  Indians,  and  Justinian  I.  His 
youngest  son  and  successor,  Chosrou 
Anusbirvan  (from  531  to  579)  was  distin- 
guished for  his  uncommon  wisdom  and 
valor.  Under  him  the  Persian  empire 
extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  laxartes  to  Arabia  and 
the  confines  of  Egypt.  He  waged  suc- 
cessful wars  witli  the  Indians  and  Turks, 
with  Justinian  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
Arabs,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  o]>- 
pression  of  petty  tyrants,  and  suppressed 
the  rebellions  of  his  brother  and  his  son. 
The  Lazians  in  Colchis,  wearied  with  the 
Greek  oppression,  submitted  themselves  to 
him ;  but,  when  he  attempted  to  transfer 
them  into  the  interior  of  Persia,  they  again 

J  laced  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
ustinian,  whose  arms  were  now  victori^ 
ous.  Anushirvau  died  of  nief  during 
the  negotiations  for  peace.  War  contin- 
ued under  Hormuz  (Hormisdas  IV,  from 
579  to  591)  until  the  reign  of  Chosrou  II 
(until  628),  under  whom  the  Per«an  power 
reached  its  highest  pitch.  By  successful 
wars  he  extended  his  conquests,  on  the 
one  side  to  Chalcedon  (616),  on  the  other 
over  Egypt  to  Lybia  and  iCthiopia, 
and  finiuly  to  Yemen.  But  the  fortune  of 
war  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  victori- 
ous arms  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  Chos- 
rou lost  all  his  conquests,  and  his  own  son 
Sirhes  made  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to 
death  (628).  The  decline  of  Persia  was 
hastened  by  continued  domestic  feuds. 
Sirhes,  or  Kabad  Shirujeh,  was  murdered 
in  the  same  year.  His  son  Ardshir  (Arta- 
xerxes) III,  but  seven  years  old,  succeeded 
him,  and  was  murdered,  in  629,  bv  his  gen- 
eral Serbas  (Sheheriar).  The  chief  Per- 
sians prevented  Serbas  from  ascending  the 
throne ;  and,  after  numerous  revolutions, 
succeeding  each  otlier  so  rapidly  that  the 
historians  have  confounded  the  names, 
Yezdegerd  III,  a  nephew  of  Chosrou,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  632,  at  the  a^e  of  six- 
teen. He  was  attacked  by  caliph  Omar, 
in  636,  and  Persia  became  a  prey  to  the 
Arabs  and  Turks.  Yezdegerd  lost  his 
life  in  651. — With  the  conquest  of  Persia 
by  the  caliphs  begins  the  history  of  the 
modem  Persian  empire.  The  dominion 
of  tlie  Arabs  (see  Co/^A)  lasted  585  years, 
from  636  to  1220.    As  some  of  the  Arab 
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goreraors  made  themselves  iadependent, 
and  PeraiaD  and  Turkish  princes  poesesB- 
ed  themselves  of  single  provinces,  Persia 
continued  to  be  divided  into  numerous 
petty  states.  Among  the  principal  dynas- 
ties were,  in  the  north  and  north-east,  1. 
the  Turkish  house  of  the  Thalieridis  in 
Khontsan,  from  820  to  872 ;  3.  the  Persian 
dynasty  of  the  Soffiirides,  which  dethron- 
ed the  one  last  named,  and  ruled  over 
Khoiasan  and  Farsistan  until  902 ;  3L  the 
Samanide  dynasty,  which  establiahed  its 
independence  on  Khorasan  in  874,  under 
Ahmed,  in  the  province  Mavaralnar,  and 
hated  to  999.  Ishmael,  Ahmed's  son,  de* 
throned  the  Sofiarides,  and  became  pow- 
erful ;  and  under  his  descendants  originat- 
ed, 4.  the  Gaznavides,  in  977,  when  Se- 
faekcechin,  a  Turkish  slave  and  irovemor 
of  the  Samanides  at  Gazna  and  IGiorasan, 
made  himself  independent  at  Gazna. 
Uis  son  Mahmood  subdued,  in  999,  Kho- 
nsan,  and,  in  lOlS^  Farsistan,  and  thus  put 
an  etid  to  the  dominion  of  the  Samauides. 
He  suhsequenthr  conquered  Irak  Agemi 
(1017)  fiom  the  fiouides,  and  even  extend- 
ed his  conquests  into  India.  But  his  son 
Masud  was  stripped  of  Irak  Agemi  and 
Khorasan  by  the  Seljooka  (from  1037  to 
1044);  and  the  Gaznavides,  weakened  bv 
domestic  divisiana,  became,  under  Malek 
Shah  ( 1182),  a  prey  to  the  Gourides.  &  The 
sultans  of  Gour  (Grourides)  became  pow- 
erful, in  1150,  by  means  of  Aladdin  Ho- 
aain,  but  lost  their  ascendenev,  after  save* 
rel  great  reigns,  pardy  by  the  encxoach- 
meotB  of  the  princes  of  Khowaresm,  and 
partly  by  domestic  dissensicms.  6.  Thei 
dynasty  of  the  Khowaresmian  shahs  (from 
1097  to  1230)  was  founded  by  Aziz,  gover- 
nor of  the  Seljovks  in  Khowaresm,  or  Ka- 
nsm,  where  he  rendered  himself  inde- 
pendent IVuRish  (1192)  destroyed  the 
empire  of  the  SeljooKs,  and  took  Khoffa- 
san  from  the  Gourides.  His  son  Moham- 
med conquered  Mavarafaiar,  subdued  the 
Gourides  and  Gazna,  and  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Persia.  But,  in  1220,  the 
great  khan  of  the  Monguls  (q.  v.),  Genaa 
Khan  (q.v.),  and  his  heroic  son  Gelaleddin 
Bfankbm,  deprived  him  of  his  domin-- 
ions ;  and  he  died  in  1^0,  after  a  struggle 
of  ten  years,  in  a  lonely  hut  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Curdistan.  In  western  and  north- 
eastern Persia  reigned,  7.  Mardawig,  a  Per- 
sian warrior,  who  founded  a  kinsdom  at 
Dilem,  in  928,  which  soon  extended  over 
Ispahan,  but  was  desti*oyed  by  the  Bou- 
ides.  8.  The  Bouides  (sons  of  Bouia,  a 
poor  fisherman,  who  derived  his  origin 
fiom  the  Sassanides),  by  their  valor  and 
prudence,  extended  tlieir  sway  over  the 


greater  part  of  Penia,  and.  In  945,  even  over 
Bagdad.  They  were  chiefly  distinguiabed 
for  their  virtues  and  love  of  science,  and 
maintained  themselves  until  1056^  when 
Malok  Rahjm  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
Seljooks.  9.  The  Sdjooks,  a  Turkish 
dynasty,  as  is  supposed,  driven  by  the 
Chinese  from  Turkestan,  fust  became 
powerful  in  Khorasan,  with  the  Gazna- 
vides. Togrulbeg  Mahmood,  a  brave  and 
prudent  warrior,  drove  out  the  son  of 
Mahmood,  the  Gaznavide  sultan,  in  1037 ; 
extended  his  dominion  over  Mavaralnar, 
Aderbijan,  Annenia,  Farsistan,  Irak  Age- 
mi, and  Irak  Arabi,  where  he  put  an  end 
to  the  rule  of  the  Bouides  at  Bagdad,  in 
1055,  and  was  invested  with  their  dignity, 
as  Emir  d  Omrahy  by  the  caliphs.  Some 
of  his  descendants  were  distinguished  for 
great  activi^  and  humanity.  The  most 
powerful  of'^them,  Malek  Shah,  conquered 
also  Georgia,  Syria  and  Natolia  (Roum)^ 
But  the  empire  gradually  dechned,  and 
viras  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  shahs  of  Khowa- 
resm (1162  and  1195),  the  atabeks  of  Alep- 
po (1139),  and  the  Monguls  (1194).  Gen- 
gis  khan  established  the  power  of  the  Tar- 
tars and  Monguls  in  Persia  (]220~-1405). 
Those  Persian  provinces  which  had  been 
Acquired  btrGengis  Khan  fell  to  his  young- 
est son,  Tauli,  in  12S29,  and  then  to  the 
son  of  the  hitter,  Hulaku,  at  first  as  govern- 
018  of  the  Mongolian  khans,  Kajuk  and 
Mangu.  Hulaku  extended  hiscuxninion 
over  Syria,  Natolia  and  Irak  AnbL  He 
or  his  successor  became  independent  of 
the  great  khao,  and  formed  a  separate 
Monxolien  dynasty  in  those  countries* 
which  sat  on  the  throne  tiU  the  death  of 
Abuseid,  without  heirs,  in  1335.  Hissuc- 
cesBors,  also  descendants  of  Gengis  Khan, 
had  merely  the  title  of  khans  of  Persia. 
The  empire  was  weak  and  divided.  Then 
appeared  (1387)  Timurlenk  (Tameriane) 
at  the  head  of  a  new  horde  of  Monguls, 
who  conquered  Persia,  and  filled  tho 
world,  from  Hindoostan  to  Smyrna,  with 
terror.  But  the  death  of  this  famous  con- 
queror was  followed  by  the  downfall  of 
the  Mongul  dominion  in  Persia,  of  which 
the  Turkomans  then  remained  masters  Ibi 
a  hundred  vears.  These  nomadic  tribes, 
who  had  plundered  Persia  for  two  centu- 
ries, wrested,  under  the  reigns  of  Kara 
Juseuf  and  his  successors,  the  greatest 
part  of  Persia  from  the  Timurides,  were 
subdued  by  other  Turkoman  tribes  under 
Usong  Hassan  (1468),  and  incorporated 
widi  them.  They  sunk  before  Ishmael 
Sopbi  (1505),  who  artfully  made  use  of 
&naticism  for  his  political  purposes,  and 
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whose  dynasty  lasted  from  1505  to  1722. 
Ishmaei  Sophi,  whose  ancestor  Sheikh 
Sophi  pretended  to  be  descended  from 
All,  took  from  the  Turkomans  of  the 
white  ram,  Aderbijan  (1505  to  1506) 
and  part  of  Armenia,  slew  both  their 
princes,  and  founded  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  empire,  after  having  conquered  Shir- 
van,  Diarbeker,  Georgia,  Turkestan  and 
Mavaralnar,  an  empire  which  comprised 
Aderbijan,  Diarbeker,  Irak,  Fansistan  and 
Herman.  He  assumed  the  name  of  a 
shah,  and  introduced  the  sect  of  Ali  into 
the  conquered  countries.  His  successors, 
Thamas  (1523  to  1575),  Ishmaei  II  (from 
1576  to  1577),  Mohammed  (1577  to  1586), 
Hamzeh  (1586),  Ishmaei  III  (1587),  car^ 
ried  on  unsuccessful  wars  against  the 
Turks  and  the  Usbecks.  But  the  great 
shah  Abbas  (1587  to  1629),  reestablished 
the  empire  by  his  conquests.  He  took 
finom  the  Turks  Armenia,  Irak  Anibi,  Mes- 
opotamia, the  cities  of  Tauris,  Bagdad  and 
Bassora ;  Khorasan  from  the  Usbecks  ; 
Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Kanda- 
har from  the  Monguls  ;  and  humbled 
Georgia,  which  had  refuwd  to  pay  tribute. 
He  intrciduced  absolute  power  mto  Persia, 
transferred  his  residence  to  Ispahan,  and 
instituted  the  pilgrimage  to  Meshid,  in  or- 
der to  abolish  Uiat  to  Mecca  among  the 
Persians.  The  following  rulers,  Shah  Sesi 
(1629  to  1642)  and  Abbas  II  (1642  to 
1666)  had  new  wars  witb  the  Turks  and 
Indians ;  with  the  former  on  account  of 
Bagdad,  which  was  lost ;  and  with  the  lat- 
ter on  account  of  Kandahar,  which  was 
reconquered  in  1660.  Under  shah  Soli- 
man,  howeyer,  (1666  to  1^4),  the  empire 
declined,  and  entirely  sunk  under  his  son 
Hussein.  The  Afghans  in  Kandahar  re- 
volted, in  1709,  under  Mirweis ;  and  his 
son  Mir  Mahmud  conquered  the  whole 
empire,  in  1722.  A  state  of  anarchy  fol- 
lowed. Mahmud,  having  become  insane, 
was  dethroned  by  Asbiur^  in  1725:  the 
latter  was  subdued  by  Thamas  Kuli 
Khan,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Russians  and  Turks,  placed  Thamas,  son 
of  Hussein,  on  the  throne  in  1729.  But, 
when  the  latter  ceded  Georgia  and  Anne- 
nia  to  the  Turits,  Kuli  Khan  detlironed 
him,  and  placed  his  minor  sou.  Abbas  III, 
on  the  throne.     He  recovered,  by  con- 

Suest  or  treaties,  the  provmces  ceded  to 
le  Russians  and  Turks,  and  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Shak  Nddir^ 
Abbas  III  havinff  died  in  1796.  He  ^- 
stored  Persia  to  her  former  importance  by 
successful  wars  and  a  strong  government ; 
conquered  Bahareim  (17S&)  and  Balk 
^736)  fh>m  the  khan  of  Bucharia,  Kanda- 


-  har  (1738) ;  invaded  (1739|  Hindoostan, 
and  obliged  the  great  mogul  Mohammed 
to  cede  to  him  some  provinces  on  the  In- 
dus and  most  of  his  treasures.  But,  in 
1747,  Nadir  was  murdered  by  the  com- 
manders of  his  guards,  and  his  death 
threw  the  empire  again  into  new  confusion. 
Four  kingdoms  were  now  formed  :  1. 
Khorasan  and  Segistan ;  2.  Kandahar,  or 
the  eastern  provinces ;  3.  Farsistan,  or  the 
western  provinces ;  and,  4.  Georgia.  The 
latter,  for  the  most  part,  retained  its  own 
princes,  who,  at  length,  submitted  to  Rus- 
sia. In  Kandahar  and  the  East,  Ahmed 
Abdallah  founded  the  empire  of  Afghan- 
istan, (q.v.)  He  was  victorious  at  Panni- 
put,  and  ruled  with  absolute  sway  in  In- 
dia. His  residence  was  Kabul.  He  was 
succeeded,  in  1753,  by  Timur ;  the  latter 
by  Zeman.  In  the  two  other  kingdoms, 
the  Curd  Kerim  Khan,  who  had  served 
under  Nadir,  and  was  of  low  extraction, 
succeeded  in  establishing  tranquillity,  after 
long  and  bloody  wars,  by  subduing  Mo- 
hammed Khan,  who  fled,  and  perilled  at 
Mazanderan.  His  wisdom,  justice  and 
warlike  skill  gained  him  the  k>ve  of  his 
subjects  and  the  esteem  of  his  neighbors. 
He  did  not  call  himself  khan^  but  vdtH 
(regent).  He  fixed  his  readence  at  Shi- 
raz  in  1755,  and  died  in  1779.  New  dis- 
turbances arose  afler  his  death.  His 
brothers  attempted  to  get  possession  of 
the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sons. 
A  prince  of  the  blood,  Ali  Murat,  occupi- 
ed it  in  1784 ;  but  a  eunuch,  Aga  Moham- 
med, a  man  of  ancient  family  and  uncom- 
mon qualities,  had  made  himself  inde- 
pendent in  Mazanderan.  Ali  Murat,  who 
marched  against  him,  died  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  left  the  sceptre 
to  his  son  Yafar,  who  was  defeated  by 
Aga  Mohammed  at  Jezd  Kast,  and  fled  to 
Sniraz,  where  he  perished  in  an  insurrec- 
tion. Hts  son  Luthf  Ali  made  several 
desperate  efforts  to  recover  his  throne ;  but 
Aga  Mohammed  was  victorious,  and  ap- 
pointed his  nephew  Baba  Khan  his  suc- 
cessor, who  has  reiffned  since  1796,  under 
the  name  of  Fttk  AU  Shah.  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Teheran,  in  order  to  be  nearer 
the  Russians,  who  threatened  him  in 
Georgia  and  the  neighboring  provinces. 
By  the  peace  of  1812,  the  Persians  were 
obliged  to  cede  to  Russia  the  whole  of 
Daghestan,  the  Khanats  of  Kuba,  Shir- 
van,  Baku,  Salian,  Talishab,  Karaachb, 
and  Gandsha,  resigning  ail  claims  to  Shu- 
laregi,  Kharthli,  Kachethi,  Imeritia,  Guria, 
Mingrelia  and  Abchasia,  and  were  obliged 
to  aBmit  the  Russian  flag  on  the  Caspian 
sea.     (See  Rusaicu)     Feth  Ali  (bom  in 
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I7GB)b  a  Turkoman  of  the  tribe  of  Kad- 
ihar  Sbah,  was  induced  by  the  beir-appar- 
ent.  Abbas  Mirzo,  and  his  favorite  Hussein 
Kuli  Khan,  who  believed  Russia  to  be  in- 
volved in  domestic  troubles,  to  attack  that 
Dower  in  1826.  The  Persians  invaded  the 
kusBian  territories,  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  instigated  part  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan population  to  insurrection,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Elisabethpol ;  but  they 
were  defeated  in  several  battles,  and  the 
Russians  under  Paskewitch  conquered  the 
country  to  the  Araxes,  which,  by  the  treaty 
of  Tourkmantcbai  (18^  was  ceded  to 
Russia.  (SeeJ^uMio.)  The  cholera  mor- 
bus made  ffreat  ravages  in  the  north-west- 
em  part  of  Persia  in  1829  and  1830.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  accounts,  the  country 
was  disturbed  by  the  contests  of  the  royal 
princes.  The  English  always  maintain  an 
embassy  at  the  capital,  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  Russia. — See  Malcolm's  HU- 
lory  of  Persia  (2  vol&,  2d  ed.,  1829),  and 
his  Stdches  of  Persia  (1828).  Respect- 
ing Western  Perria,  we  owe  the  latest  ac- 
counts since  Ohardin,  Niebuhr,  Olivier,  to 
Kinneir,  Morier,  Ouseley,  and  particular- 
ly to  Ker  Porter,  and  Price's  Journal  of 
the  British  Embassy  to  Persia  (London, 
1825).  Price  was  secretai^y  to  Ouseley's 
embassy.  J.  B.  Fraser,  in  his  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  into  Khoraasan,  1821 — 1822 
(London,  1825,  1  voi,  4toA  describes  the 
general  state  of  Persia.  The  Adventures 
of  Haii  Baba  of  Ispahan,  by  Morier,  and 
J.  R  rraser^  two  works — Kuzzilbash,  and 
the  Persian  Adventurer,  bein^  the  Sequel 
of  Kuxziibasli — are  interesting  delinea* 
tions  of  Persian  manners.  The  great  in- 
fluence of  England  in  Persia  appears  from 
G.  KeppePs  Journey  from  India  to  Eng- 
knd,  by  Bassorah,  Babylon,  Curdistan, 
Persia,  Slc^  in  1824  (London,  1827, 4to.). 
Drouville^  Voyage  en  Perse  (2d  editl, 
Paris,  1825,  2  vols.)  contains  valuable  in- 
fbnnation:  see  a&o  the  LeUcrs  on  the 
Caucasus  and  Georrioy  by  Freygang,  Rus- 
sian consul-general  (in  French,  Hambuig, 
1816).  Bucet's  and  Baibe's  New  Map  of 
Persia  (Paris,  1826)  is  accompanied  by  a 
historical  and  statistical  sketch  of  i\tp 
mottorchy, 

Persian  Language,  Literature  and  An- 
cieni  Religion, — In  the  Persian  provinces, 
which  bad  previously  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Media,  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi,  or  Pehlevi, 
were  the  prevailing  languages ;  the  former 
in  the  north,  the  latter  in  the  south  of 
Media.  Zend  is  a  Pehlvi  word,  signifying 
Uoing,  In  the  Zend,  which  is  nowhere 
mentioned  as  a  spoken,  but  only  as  a  sa- 
cred laogusge,  Sfofoaster  (q.  v.),  or  Zer- 


dusht,  wrote  his  rehgious  books,  witii 
which  Anquetil  du  Perron  made  us  better 
acquainted,  so  far  as  they  are  extant,  under 
the  name  of  2knd4aeslaj  or  the  Umng 
word.  Sir  W.  Jones  was  informed  by  a 
learned  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  that  Zend  is 
the  name  or  the  character  in  which  tlie 
books  are  written,  and  Avesta  the  name 
of  the  language.  It  appears  to  have  been 
extinct  before  the  beginning  of  the  vul^ur 
era ;  and  among  the  Guebers,  who  adhere 
to  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  there  are  at 
present  very  few  who  are  acquainted  witli 
It.  The  Zend,  both  in  its  grammatical 
construction,  and  its  radical  words,  beara 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit  and 
Teutonic  languages.  (See  Rask.)  The 
Pehlvi,  that  is,  the  language  of  heroes, 
which  was  first  spoken  neariy  contempo- 
rarily with  the  Zend,  at  iirst  in  Media  or 
Parthia  (in  the  language  of  the  country, 
Pehio  or  Pehluwan),  and  seems  to  have 
been  closely  allied  with  the  Georgian  and 
Aramiean,  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  became,  luider  the  Parthi- 
an kings,  the  common  language  of  the 
nobility  and  higher  classes,  but  gave  way 
to  the  Parsee  v^en  the  seat  of  the  empire 
was  transferred  to  the  southern  provinces, 
and  the  Sassanides  prohibited  its  use.  Ac- 
cording to  some  vague  reports,  it  is  still 
spoken  by  a  wandering  tribe  of  Shirvan 
(the  Puddars).  Among  the  Guebers  there 
are  only  a  few  who  understand  it  The 
writings  of  Zoroaster  were  early  translated 
into  the  Pehlvi :  there  are  also  some  theo- 
logical and  historical  writings  extant  in  it, 
several  of  which  Ouseley  has  brought  to 
Europe.  Under  the  Sassanides,  the  soft^ 
rich  and  expressive  language  of  Fan  or 
Farsistan  (the  Parsee),  became  the  pre- 
vailing language  in  Persia:  from  it  sprung 
the  modem  Penian,  and  from  the  two 
was  formed  the  rude  Curd  dialect  The 
Parsee,  or  the  pure  language  of  Farsistan, 
beare  traces  of^a  common  origin  with  the 
Sanscrit ;  although  we  do  not  assume,  with 
Schlegel,  that  the  Sanscrit  is  tlie  mother 
of  the  Parsee,  nor  with  Frank,  that  the 
Parsee  is  the  mother  of  the  Sanscrit ;  the 
latter  of  which  opinions,  however,  ap- 
pears the  more  probable,  on  account  of 
Uie  greater  simplicity  of  the  Parsee.  We 
find  the  Parsee  tolerably  pure  in  Ferdusi, 
and  other  authors  of  the  firat  centuiyof  the 
Mohammedan  era,  though  not  entirely  free 
from  mixture  with  the  Aiabic.  This  mix- 
ture took  place  afler  the  conquest  of  Per- 
sia by  the  Arabs,  when  Mohammedanisni 
became  the  prevailing  religion  of  Persia, 
and  Arabic  the  learned  language  of  the 
country.    The  addition,  not  only  of  single 
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woitlS)  but  even  of  wh«le  phrases,  was 
«iwiiig  partly  to  neceaBitf , — because  words 
were  wantiflg  in  Panes  to  expiess  many 
new  ideas, — and  putty  to  an  afieccation 
of  elegance.  In  this  manner  was  ibrmed 
the  modem  Persian.  The  Arabian  words 
wliich  it  contains  have,  in  some  instances, 
remained  uncbanfled,  and  have  sometimes 
been  changed  andinflected  in  the  Persian 
manner.  The  resemblance  between  the 
Persian  and  Teutonic  is  not  so  great,  that 
a  German  could,  as  Leibnitz  said,  at  once 
understand  whole  Persian  yerses,  but  it  is 
certainly  striking,  and  proves,  without  jus- 
tifying us  in  adopting  useless  hypotheses, 
that  the  German,  which  came  m>m  Asia, 
sprung  from  the  same  source  witli  the 
languace  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Per- 
sia. The.  same  is  true  of  the  Celts,  8cla* 
vonians  and  Thracians,  of  whose  lan- 
guages traces  are  also  to  be  found  ui  the 
Persian.  According  to  Hammer,  the  pres- 
ent Pemin  is,  of  all  t^  Eastern  languages^ 
the  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Grerman.  In 
the  country  which,  according  to  Mirchond, 
was  anciently  called  Germanioy  and,  ac- 
cording to  Eddussif  JE>nui}i,the  old  Persian 
is  the  native  dialect ;  so  that  the  name 
Oemum  is  not  of  Roman  orif^n.  In  the 
simpliciQrof  its  granmiatical  construction, 
tUa  Persian  language  resembles  the  Eng- 
lish ;  in  its  power  of  compounding  words, 
the  German.  We  pass  over  the  dialects  of 
the  Persian  language,  merely  mentioning 
that  the  most  cultivated  of  them,  the  re- 
fined Parsee,  which  has  become  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  and  of  literature,  is 
called  Deri  (court  language,  from  dar^ 
door),  and  that  the  popular  language  is 
called  VaktaL  The  written  character  cf 
the  Persian  language  is  the  Arabic,  with 
the  addition  of  four  letters  with  three 
points,  which  are  not  in  the  Arabic.  Their 
books  are  most  freouently  written  in  the 
eharaeter  called  Talik,  The  Peinan 
literature,  of  which  the  Magi  were  in  pos- 
session until  the  introduction  of  Moham- 
medanism, has  nothing  to  show  in  its  old 
dialects,  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi,  but  the 
works  above-mentioned,  and  the  Perse^ 
politan  inscriptions,  which  are  in  part  un- 
mtellijgible.  What  escaped  destruction  in 
the  tim«  of  Alexander,  was  destroyed 
under  the  caliphs,  and  a  few  fragments 
only  were  preserved  among  the  nigitive 
Parsees  or  Guebers.  Persian  civilization 
declined  during  the  first  period  of  the  Ara- 
bian dominion ;  even  in  the  tenth  century, 
no  tracQS  of  any  literature  are  fo  be  ibund 
among  the  Persians.  Learning  first  re- 
vived m  Persia  in  the  thne  of  the  Abets- 
Mes^wd  Afabim  liieratHre' was  ikeoc^ 


on  the  decline,  wheh  the  Parsian,  &vored 
by  the  Bouides  and  Seljooks,  revived. 
Among  the  princes  who  encouraged 
learned  men  and  poets  by  personal  fiivor 
and  rewards,  the  Bouide  Azad  Eddaulct, 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  Century,  the 
Gaznavide  sultans  Mahmood  Bebektechin 
and  Keder  Ben  Ibrahim,  and  the  Seljook 
sultan  Malek  Bhah,  with  hi^  vizier  Nazara 
el  Maluk,  and  Keder  Chan  Chacan,  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned.  The  flourishing 
period  of  literature  continued  till  the  time 
of  Gengis  Khan,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Under  Timur,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  Turks,  in  the  fifleentb,  it 
continually  declined,  and  in  the  sixteenth, 
was  almost  entirely  extinct  The  oppres- 
sions and  disturbances  to  which  Persia 
has  since  been  continuallv  subject,  have 
prevented  the  revival  of  learning.  The 
old  Persian  language  is  now  almost  super^ 
seded  by  the  Turkish ;  the  Parsees  alone 
speak  it  But  the  Persians  possess  rich 
Ikerary  treasures  of  the  earlier  periods, 
particularly  In  |H)etry,  history,  geo^phy, 
&c.  We  must  limit  ourselves  chiefly  to 
a  notice  of  that  portion  which  has  been 
touched  by  Europeans.  The  most  bril- 
liant part  of  Persian  literature  is  poetrv. 
(Bee  Hammer's  HUtory  of  Persian  PoltU 
LUarature  (in  German,  Vienna,  1818). 
Among  the  poets  are  the  following :  Ru- 
digi,  the  father  of  modem  Persian  poetry, 
who  translated  in  verse  Ptipay's  fables; 
the  epic  poet  Ferdusi  (q.  v.),  author  of  the 
Shahnameh,  or  Book  of^  Kings  (of  which 
Gorres  has  given  an  abridgment),  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  and  his  contemporaries,  the  celebrat- 
ed lyric  poets,  Ansari  (the  first  king  of 
poets)  and  Ahmed  Essedi  of  Thus.  Also 
distinguished  as  lyric  f)oet8  are  Anweri  or 
Enweri,  of  Bednah,  in  Khorasan  (died 
1900),  who  was  unsurpassed  in  the  Co- 
fiUj  and  inferior  only  to  Hafiz  in  the  ode 
(two  of  his  poems  are  contained  in  the 
Asiatic  Miscellanies) ;  Chakani,  his  con- 
temporary and  rival ;  Chodscfaa  Hafiz 
Schenseddin  Mohammed,  best  knowa 
under  the  name  of  Ht^  (q.  v.) ;  Shahi, 
probably  a  pupil  of  Djami ;  Hatefi,  Emir 
Clioerou,  Senai,  ShefiUi,  and  many  other 
writers  of  the  divan,  who  are  mentioned, 
in  Hammer's  work  above  referred  to.  To 
the  lyric  poets  of  Persia  also  belong  the 
Turkish  emperor  Selim  I,  the  unfortunate 
Shah  Allum  (see  Franklin^  L^fe  of  Skah 
Mum\  and  the  Shah  Feth  Alt.  Asa  lyric, 
mystic  and  moral  poet.  Sheik  Sadi  (q.  v.) 
is  the  most  celebrated,  not  onfy  in  the 
East,  but  also  among  us.  Ferideddin  At^ 
xutf  a  coBtiemporafy  ^f  Sadi's,  was  itM» 
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MidiAr  of  a  «erf  vahafale  collecdon  of 
proverbs,  under  the  title  of  Ptndmmeh 
(Book  of  CouDsell— -of  which  Sylvestre 
de  Sacy  has  puMhhed  a  complete  edition, 
—and  of  aeweml  other  poedcai  works.  Je- 
laleddiD  Roumi  of  Balk,  in  Khorssan,  ia 
esteemed  the  most  perfect  model  of  the 
myitic  school :  he  formed  a  sect,  and  died 
12i82;  a  pioim  Sopfai.  His  |;reat  work, 
KOat  el  MHnari  (Collection  of  Distichs), 
is  80  ffifficuk  to  be  understood,  that  a  glos- 
ttry  is  necesBSjy.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
lific and  pk^Bsing-poets  of  Perna  is  Abdal* 
rabman,  or  Abdurrahman  Ebn  Achmed, 
mote  known  under  his  surname  of  MoUa 
SSaaM.  (See  Jamy,)  To  the  poets  of  the 
first  chas  belongs  Nizam,  or  Nisami,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  author  of 
five  poems,  three  of  which,  €%otrau  and 
JSMtmi,  Leia  md  Mmowny  and  the  Histo- 
ry of  Alexander,  wumdernameh,  are  ep- 
ics. Some  tales  and  fables  selected  from 
his  Book  of  Fortune,  have  appeared  in 
die  original  and  in  translations,  if  we  were 
wflling  to  enumerate  merely  names,  we 
might  mendon  Khoshi,  or  Chosrou,  of  Del- 
hi, Abubatha  of  Kerman,  and  Nani,  each 
of  whom  wrote  five  long  poems;  Mir 
Aii  of  Sliirvu),  Achmed  of  Kirvan,  and 
Emir  Soliman,  each  celebrated  as  the 
writer  of  a  history  of  Alexander;  and 
many  others.  Instead  of  draveinff  up 
such  a  mere  catalogue,  we  refer  to  Ham- 
iner^  valuable  work.  Sources  of  inibrma- 
tion  concerning  the  Persian  poets,  are  the 
JMuariHan  of  Jamy,  the  works  of  Haji 
Cbalfe,  the  lives  by  the  Persian  Daulet- 
fibab,  continued  by  Sam  Mirza,  under  the 
title  JkskirMchoara  (of  which  some  ex- 
tracts may  be  found  in  the  Abfiee*  e<  Ex- 
traiis  des  Mamuscrits,  &C.,  by  Sylvestie  de 
Sacy),  and  the MtshJudt  (Fire Templelby 
H^i  Lotfali  Beg,  sumamed  Azir.  The 
most  celebrated  recent  Perman  poet.  Blab 
Pbelair,  died  in  1825,  at  the  a^  of  96. 
He  lefl  sstronomical,  moral,  pohtical  and 
literary  works.  He  is  called  the  Perdan 
Vokmre.  Not  less  numerous  are  the  prose 
&bles,  tales  and  narratives.  Among  these 
are  the  Anmar  Soheiliy  a  Persian  transla- 
tion of  the  fables  of  Pilpay ;  the  Bahar 
Daimck  of  Einajut  Doollah  (translated  by 
John  Scott,  under  the  title  of  Garden  of 
Knowkidge,  1799, 3  vols.) ;  the  TWinomeA, 
or  Tales  of  a  Parrot  (Persian  and  Englisb, 
bv  Hadley ] ;  the  Tales  of  Bakbtyar  and  the 
Ten  Viziens  &c.,  translated  by  Ouseley 
(q.  v.).  Other  similar  works  have  been 
giren  us  by  Scott,  in  his  Tales^  Anecdotes 
and  lietters,  translated  from  the  Arabic 
and  Fereian  (1800) ;  by  Langles,  in  his 
Can/ra,  Sealefue$  ei  FahUa,  tiries  d'Jlvieurs 
toIm  X.  4 


^Srabes  d  Penan$  (1788),  and  in  other 
collections  of  d^  kind.  In  the  departr 
ments  of  history,  geography  and  statisties, 
the  Pernans  have  some  large  and  valuable 
works.  Abu  Said,  or  Abdallah  Ben  Abul- 
kasm  Beidavi,  vnrote  a  universal  history, 
fix)m  Adam  to  his  own  time  (1276),  imder 
the  tide  of  Historical  Pearl  Necklace.  An- 
drew Mfiller  has  published,  in  Peraaan  and 
Latin,  the  eighth  part  of  this  work,  which 
contains  the  history  of  China.  Turan 
Shah,  who  died  at  Onnuz,  1377,  wrote  a 
Shaknameh^  of  which  an  abstract  is  given 
in  Pedro  Texeira's  Rdaeiones  dd  Origtn 
Descendancia  y  Succuion  de  hs  Reyee  de 
Periia  y  de  Hortnux  (Antwerp,  1610).  Mir- 
chond  or  Mohammed  Ebn  Emir  Chow- 
and  Shah,  who  flourished  in  1741,  wrote 
the  voluminous  histoncai  wora  entitled 
Hortua  Puriiatis  in  Hittoria  Pronhttanm^ 
Regwn  et  Ckal^arum  (Garden  or  Purity  in 
the  History  of'^the  Prophets,  Kings  and 
Caliphs),  of  which,  besides  the  frag- 
ment in  Wilkins'fl  Persian  Grammar, 
four  extracts  have  been  published — ^in  tb^ 
History  of  the  Persian  Kings,  by  Je- 
nisch  (Vienna,  Persion  and  Latin) ;  the 
History  of  the  Sassanides,  in  French  only, 
bv  De  Sacy,  in  his  Mhnoircs  eur  diverges 
AniiqmUM  de  la  Perse;  the  History  of  the 
Samanide,  by  Wilken  f  Persian  and  Latin, 
G6ttingen,  4to.) ;  and  the  Histoiy  of  the 
Dynasty  of  the  Ishmaelites,  by  Jourdain, 
in  his  JVofice  de  PHistoire  universeUe  de 
Mhfhmdy  &c  (Paris,  1814,  Persian  and 
French).  Mircnond^s  son,  Kbondemir,  or 
Gayyetbeddin  Ben  Hamadeddin,  wrote  a 
Con^pendiwn  Historiee  univerMlis  Moham- 
medantt  (Abridgment  of  Molianimedan 
History),  still  in  manuscript.  The  Tank  d 
Tdbarx  (a  History  of  Nations  and  Kings^ 
was  orinnally  written  in  Arabic,  by  Mo« 
hanuned  Ebn  Giafiir  Mahomed  Ben  Ge- 
rir,  but  is  now  extant  only  in  a  Turkisli 
translation,  and  in  the  Persian  translation 
of  Balami.  The  Lehlarik  (Marrow  of 
History)  of  Al  Emir  Yahia  Ebn  Abdolla- 
tif  al  Kazwini  (who  died  1351)  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  Gaulmm  and  Gal- 
land.  Of  Mohammed  Kazim  FerishUi, 
we  have  two  valiidble  works,  one  of  which 
has  been  transited  into  En^isb  by  Dow, 
under  the  title  History  of  Hindoostan  (Lon- 
don, 1768, 3  voTs.,  it<u%  and  die  other  by 
John  Scott,  under  the  tide  of  History  of 
Dekkan  (1794, 9  vols.,  4to.).  The  TuzuJd 
Jekan  Gtitr,  written  by  the  emperor  Jehnn 
Guir,  is  very  valuable  in  regard  to  the 
history  and  geography  of  Hindoostaii ;  of 
which  Gladwin  has  given  extracts  in  the 
Asiatic  Miscellany :  but  the  most  impor- 
tant work  is  the  Mbamamek  of  the  vizier 
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Abul  Fazl  (put  to  death  1604),  the  moat 
elegant  writer  of  HmdooetaD,  written  by 
command  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  The 
two  first  pane  of  this  work  contain  a  his- 
tory of  Akbar  and  his  predeceasorB ;  the 
third,  entitled  Ai(€m  Akbari^  contains  a 
geographidal,  statistical  and  historical  de* 
scription  of  Uindoostan,  with  much  other 
information.  Of  this  third  part,  Glad- 
win has  published  extracts,  under  the  title 
Jbfun  Mbery,  or.  Institutes  of  the  Empe- 
ror Akbar.  Abul  Fazl  also  transkited  the 
fables  attributed  to  Vishnu  Sarma  frona 
the  Sanscrit  into  the  Persian.  Of  the  An- 
nals of  Asem  of  KulSi,  Oiiseley  has  given 
some  extracts  in  his  Oriental. Collectiojoa, 
which  moke  us  desirous  of  the.  whole.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  some  learned  Orientalist 
for  on  Epitome  of  the  ancient  History  of 
Persia,  extracted  and  transkited  from  Je- 
han  AriXy  a  Persian  Manuscript  (London, 
1799).  The  History  of  the  Peraan  Em- 
pire, by  Alomri,  from  original  sources,  has 
not  yet  beea  edited.  /There  are  numerous 
woiks,  comprising  short  periods  of  time, 
OS  single  dynasties  and  single  reigns.  The 
Tan'ik  JUi  Mosaffar  contains  a  history  of 
the  seven  kings  of  the  Mosafier  family, 
Shah  Babur  left  valuable  commentaries 
concerning  Hindoostan,  translated  ii^to 
Persian  by  Abdul  Rahim  (English  by 
doctor  Leyden  and  Mr.  Erskine).  Abul 
Rizak  wrote  a  life  of  the  Shah  Rokh  and 
his  successors,  and  the  liistory  of  his  em- 
bassy to  China  and  Hindoostan,  the  latter 
of  which  has  been  translated  by  Langl^ 
in  his  C(dledum  porlatioe  du  Voya^es^ 
Mevana  Abdaliah  ibn  Fazieliah,  sumamed 
al  ^qfi,  wrote,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  a  histonr  of  Gengis 
.Khan  and  his  successors  till  1936.  Sheri- 
foddin,  or  Molla  Sherifoddin  AJi  Yezdi 
(died  1446),  wrote  a  bioffrapfay  of  Timur, 
full  of  fables,  translated  into  French,  by 
Petit  de  la  Croix  (Paris,  1724),  whose 
son  also  wrote,  from  Persian  sources,  a 
Histoire  du  grand  Genghiz  Chan.  Sir  W. 
Jones  trausialed  into  French  a  history  of 
Nadir  Shah,  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Maha- 
di  Chau  of  Masandaran.  Gladwin  trans- 
lated another  history  of  the  same  prince, 
by  Abdul  Kurreem  of  Cashmere,  entided 
Bemni  Uaki  (Necessaiy  Information]; 
and  Langl^s  has  given  an  abstract  of  this 
author's  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  his  CoUec- 
tion.  Lastly,  James  Fraser  has  abo  written 
a  history  of  Nadir  Shah  (London,  1742). 
Here  we  may  mention  the  TuzukaH  7\- 
mur,  translated  by  Davy,  and  edited  by 
White,  under  the  title.  Institutes  political 
and  military,  written  originally  in  the  Mo- 
gul language,  by  the  great  Timur,  trans- 


lated into  Fenian  by  Aba  Talib  Albu** 
■eini,  and  thence  into  English  (Oxibrd, 
1783, 4to.).  As  to  the  geographical  worka 
in  the  Persian  language,  Ouseky  has  pub- 
lisheda  frajgment  of  the  C^ewiat(the  seven 
climates),  in  his  Oriental  Collections,  and 
an  abstract  of  the  Persian  translation  of 
the  ceography,  written  in  Arabic,  by 
Ihn  UaukaL  Upon  chronology,  Gravius 
(GfefiveA|  published  a  valuable  Persian 
work,  I^jiocha  CMnimts  (Peraian  and 
Latin,  London,  1650).  No  work  of  the 
Peraian  physicians  has  been  translated  ; 
but  we  niay  mention  the  vahiahle  work  of 
Abulmansur  Mowafin  Ben  AU,  which  is 
in  Vienna.  Geometry  and  astronomy 
were  also  cultivated  with  ardor  by  the  Per- 
sians. Nasereddin  of  Thus  translated,  and 
Maimon  Raschid  commented  upon  Eu- 
clid. Omar  Chehan  (in  1072),  in  the 
reign  of  Malek  Shah,  calculated  the  solar 
year  at  965  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes  and 
48  seconds ;  and  among  the  astronomical 
tables,  computed  by  PersiaDS,  the  most 
valuable  are  those  prepared  by  Nasereddin, 
at  the  command  of  Hiuaku  Ilekan,and  call- 
ed by  his  name,  but  not  completed  till  Sive 
yeara  afWr  Ilekan's  death  ( 1269),  and  those 
draveiji  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
Cftntury,  under  the  superintendence  of 
ULug  Beigh,  by  a  large  number  of  astron- 
omera,  aj;id  which  were  published  by 
Greaves  and  Hyde.  Hakiku  Ilekan  (1259) 
established  an  asuonomical  academy  at  Ma- 
ragha,  and  erected  an  observatory,  of  which 
Naseraddin  had  the  superintendence.  U- 
lug  Beigh  also  erected  one  at  Samarcand. 
A  Persian  calendar,  under  the  title  Rutna" 
meh  navruz,  has  likewise  been  printed. 
(See  Epockjp,  552.)  We  must  also  men- 
tion Beck's  fyhemerides  Perscurum  per  <o- 
twn  Annum  (Vienna^  1695,  folio),  and 
Welsh's  Tebvia  MqmnociiaUs  (Auj^buj^, 
1676,  4to.).  The  works  upon  Moham- 
med, the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  le- 
gends  of  the  saints,  &C.,  are  numerous, 
ut  for  us  of  little  interest  The  Persian 
abridgment  of  the  Vedas,  entitled  Oup- 
wk^hatj  although  almost  uaintelligiUe 
by  us  (translate  into  Latin  by  Anouetil 
du  Pen-on,  1804,  2  vols.,  4to.),  and  the 
Desaiir  (q.  v.),  are  important  monuments. 
The  Pentateuch  of  Moses  in  the  Persian 
language,  translated  by  a  Jew  of  Thus,  is 
in  Walton's  Polyglot.  Of  the  Gospels 
there  are  two  translations ;  one  in  the 
Polyelot  above-named,  and  the  other  pub- 
lished by  Wheelock  (London,  1657,  fol.). 
Theur  value  has  been  indicated  by  Rosen- 
mCiller.  The  Persians  have  paid  great  at- 
tention to  their  own  language :  of  this,  tlie 
number  of  lexicographical  and  grammat- 
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•eal  woiics  extant  affinnds  abundant  proo£ 
The  small  Fcraian-Turkiah  dictionaiy  of 
Shahidi  ia  only  ibr  beginnera.  That  of 
Aideahir  m  more  celebrated*  and  also  the 
yaimd  Mak  (Delist  of  Ood)»  adopted 
bj  CaatelluB  as  the  basis  of  bis ;  but  the 


b¥  Seid  Auned,  in  1804,  at  Constantino- 
ple.   This  view  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
imponance  of  the  Persian  language,  ^inoe, 
bendes  being  in  the  East,  espeeialty  in 
India,  what  tbe  French  is  in  Europe,  it 
pnmcooen  valuable  treasures,  not  only  of 
natiTe  literature,  but  also  of  translations 
fiom  the  Arabic,  different  Indian  and  other 
languagei^  tbe  originals  of  some  of  which 
are  lost,  and  of  ethers,  are  inaccessible  to 
u&    We  are  also  copiously  supplied  with 
aids  in  this  study.     The  gnunrnars  of 
Jones  and  Richardson  (not  to  mention 
earlier  ones)  are  now  surpaaaed  l^  Glad- 
win's Penian  MoonshUj  and  especially  by 
Lumsden's  Penian  Gramniar  (3  vohu,  ibl). 
In  Germaoy,  Wilken  has  published  the 
best  Persian  gramniar.    Of  tbe  dictiona- 
ries the  most  complete  are  Meninski  Lex* 
icon  Arabico-Pernco-TSarcicym  (2d  edit, 
4  Tols.,  fblioi    Richardson's  Dictionary, 
Peisian,  English  and  Arabic,  &c.,  a  new 
edition,  with  additions  and  improvements^ 
hw  Wilkins  (London,  1806,  3  vols.,  4to.); 
Ruretto's  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictions^ 
{2  YolsLk  and  Hopkins's  Abridgment  of 
RichaidBon  (in  1  vol.,  1810),  are  the  best 
Much  valuable  information  is  contained  in 
Jones's  Commentaries ;  Ouseley's  Orien- 
tal Collections,  and  Persian  Miscellanies ; 
Gladwin's  Dissertations  on  the  Rhetoric, 
Prosody  and  Rhvme  of  the  Peraians ;  in 
the  Fundgruhen  Ju  OrienU  (Mines  of  the 
East) ;  in  the  valuable  worics  of  J.  von 
Hammer,    Slc.     (See    OrierUal    LUera* 
lux.) 
Persia*!  iERA.    (See  Epoch,) 
Persian  Gulf  ;  a  sea,  or  inland  lake^ 
bounded  by  Persia  and  Arabia,  except  at 
tbe  eastern  extremity,  where  it  communi- 
cates with  the  Arabian  sea ;  about  500 
miles  fixHn  east  to  west,  and  from  120  to 
250  from  north  to  south.    The  principal 
river  which  runs  into  it  is  the  Eupfaratea 
The  south  coast,  in  particular,  is  celebrat- 
ed for  its  pearl  fishery.    Most  of  die  coast 
belongs  to  colonies  of  Arabians. 

Persian  Wheel.  (See  ShfdrauBcSjYoL 
vi,  p.  506.) 

rERsiMON  {diospyros  VtrginUma).  This 
tree  is  unknown  in  the  norm-eastern  parts 
of  our  country,  but  south  of  latitude  4^ 
is  found  througiiout  the  U.  States,  even  to 


the  upper  parts  of  the  Arkansas  river.    It 
is  common  in  the  Middle  and  Boudiem 
States,  and  still  more  abundant  in  the 
western  forests.    It  varies  exceedingly  in 
size,  being  sometimes  sixty  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  but 
more  frequently  does  not  attain  half  these 
dimensions*    The  leaves  are  oblong  and 
entire,  and  the  flowers  small  and  mono- 
petalous.    The  fi'uit  is  roundish,  about  an 
mch  in  diameter,  fleshy,  and  contains  six 
or  eight  large  oval  and  compressed  seeds. 
Whife  green,  it  is  powerfully  astringent, 
but  when  fully  ripe,  and  of  an  orange  col- 
or, the  pulp  becomes  soft,  palatable,  and 
very  sweet    In  the  Southern  States,  per* 
Simons  are  sometimes  gathered,  pounded 
with  bran,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which 
are  kept  for  making  beer,  with  the  addi- 
tion or  hope,  &C. ;  and  a  method  has  been 
long  known  of  distilling  brandy  ftom  tho 
water,  previously    fermented,  in    which 
this  fruit  has  been  bruised;  but  neither 
object   is   likely  to    become   important. 
The    heart   is    brown,   hard,   compact, 
strong^  and  elastic,  but  is  said  to  be  llablo 
to  spnL    At  Baltimore,  it  is  used  by  turn- 
ers for  large  screws,  and  by  woriceis  in  tin 
for  mallets;  at  Philadelphia,  it  has  been 
found  equal  to  the  beech  for  shoe-lasts ; 
at  Charleston,  it  is  preferred  to  the  ash  for 
the  shafb  of  chaises ;  and,  in  the  interior 
of  Carolina,  large  wedges  are  made  of  it 
for  splitting  the  trunks  of  trees ;  but  the 
usually  inconsiderable  size  of  the  tree  ren- 
ders this  wood  much  less  important  than 
it  would  be  otherwise.     In  clearing  the 
forests,  the  persimon  is  usually  preserved, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  quafitv  of  the 
fruit  might  be  improved  by  cultivation. 
This  tree  is  disecious,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  &mily  ebenaee4By  and,  indeed,  to  the 
same  genus  with  that  which  furnishes  tbe 
ebony  of  commerce.     (See  the  article 

pERSiius.  Aulus  Persius  Flsccus,  a 
Roman  satirical  poet,  was  bom,  A.  D.  34, 
at  Volterra,  in  Etnuia,  and  died  in  GS. 
According  to  some,  Luna  was  his  birth- 
place. His  family  was  of  the  equestrian 
order,  and  he  received  his  education  at 
Rome.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  <^ihe 
time,  and  was  much  beloved  on  account 
of  the  purity  and  amenity  of  hts  manners. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eislit  yeani. 
The  Stoic  Comutus,  one  of  his  first  teach- 
ers, published  six  satires  by  him,  which 
present  a  picture  of  the  prevailing  corrup- 
tion, in  contrast  with  the  sumdard  of  Stoic 
wisdom  and  the  old  Roman  severiQr 
They  are  distinguished  for  vigor,  concise- 
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neas,  and  austerity  of  tone.  Their  obscu- 
ritv  arises  in  part  from  their  allusions  to 
subjects  now  unknown,  and  in  part  from 
their  abrupt  and  concise  style.  Thev  are 
usually  puDlished  with  the  satires  of  Juve- 
nal. The  best  editions  are  those  of  Casau- 
bon  (Leyden,  1695)  and  Kdnig  (Gotting- 
en,  1804),  with  commentaries.  Dryden 
and  Gim>rd,  among  others,  have  translat- 
ed them  into  English.  Madan's  edition 
of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  with  a  prose  trans- 
lation and  English  notes  (1789),  was  re- 
printed in  18lS. 

pERSONtFiCATiox,  iu  the  fine  arts,  poe- 
try and  rhetoric ;  the  representation  of  an 
inanimate  subject  as  a  person.  This  may 
be  done,  in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  either  by 
giving  epithets  to  inanimate  subjects 
whicu  properly  belong  only  to  persons,  or 
by  representing  them  as  actually  perform- 
ing the  part  of  animated  beinp.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  name /mwopopana  is  also  used. 
Strictly  speaking,  we  may  be  said  to  per- 
sonify  whenever  we  apply  an  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  life  to  an  inanimate  subject,  as 
awakening  nature,  raging  storm ;  but  a  lit- 
tle reflection  will  show  us  that  ordinary 
language  is  full  of  personifications  of  this 
kind — nay,  we  could  not  speak  without 
them.  The  word  personificaHon  is  there- 
fore generally  applied  bn^y  to  a  formal 
representation  of  a  thing  as  a  person. 
The  more  the  imagination  prevails  among 
a  people,  the  more  common  ai-e  personifi- 
cations. Take,  for  instance,  the  tales  of 
the  Arabs.  As  reflection  acquires  the  as- 
cendency, personifications  are  less  used. 
Many  of  the  mythusesare  personifications 
of  powers  of  nature  or  events  of  his- 
toiy. 

Perspective  ;  the  art  of  copying  the 
appearance  of  objects,  as  seen  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view.  It  enables  the  aiiist 
to  represent  objects  on  a  given  sui-face,  as 
if  tlie  surface  were  transparent,  and  the 
objects  were  seen  through  it.  As  we  see 
by  means  of  the  rays  or  liglit  which  pro- 
ceed in  straight  lines  from  the  ohjectB  to 
our  eyes,  perspective  rests  on  optical  prin- 
ciples. As  the  drawing  of  the  form  of  an 
object  is  an  arrangement  of  lines  and  an- 
gles according  to  geometrical  principles, 
perspective  may  be  considered  as  a  branch 
of  geometry.  That  part  of  perspective 
which  relates  to  the  form  of  the  objects 
difilers  essentially  from  that  which  teaches 
the  gradation  of  colors  according  to  the 
relative  distance  of  objects.  Hence  per- 
spective is  divided  into  mathematieMj  or 
linear  perapectivej  and  the  perepective  of 
color,  or  aerial  perspective.  Both  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  painters,  archi- 


tects, sculptors,  &c.  Without  a  comet 
observance  of  the  rales  of  penpective,  no 
picture  can  have  aruth  and  life.  Perspec- 
tive alone  enables  us  to  represent  fore- 
shortenings  with  accuracy,  and  it  is  requi- 
site in  deuneating  even  the  simplest  posi- 
tious  of  objects.  As  lonff,  therefore,  as 
its  rules  were  unknown,  the  art  of  draw- 
ing necessarily  remained  in  its  infancy. 
This  art  has  been  most  cultivated  in  mod- 
em times ;  yet  the  paintings  found  in  Her- 
culaneum  prove  that  the  ancient  Greek 
paintera  were  acquainted  with  it  in  some 
measure. — ^The  contour  of  an  object, 
drawn  upon  paper  or  canvass,  represents 
notliing  more  than  such  an  intersection  of 
the  visual  rays,  sent  from  the  extremities 
of  it  to  the  eye,  as  would  arise  on  a  glass 

Sut  in  the  place  of  the  paper  or  canvass. 
Tow  the  situation  of  an  object  at  the  oth- 
er side  of  a  glass  being  given,  the  delinea- 
tion of  it  on  the  glass  itself  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  situation  of  the  eye  on  this 
side  of  the  glass ;  in  other  words,  on  the 
rules  of  perspective.  Suppose  a  spectator 
to  be  looking  at  a  prospect  without  doors 
from  within  through  a  glass  w^indow :  he 
will  perceive  the  ^ape,  size  and  situation 
of  every  object  visible  upon  the  glass.  If 
the  objects  are  near  the  window,  the 
solaces  they  occupy  on  the  glass  will  be 
larger  than  when  they  are  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance J  if  they  are  parallel  to  tlie  window, 
their  shapes  u|)on  the  rlass  will  be  parallel 
likewise ;  if  they  are  oblique,  their  shapes 
will  be  oblique ;  and  so  on.  As  he  altera 
the  situation  of  his  eye,  the  situation  of 
the  objects  upon  the  window  will  be  alter- 
ed also ;  if  be  raises  his  eye,  the  objects 
will  seem  to  rise  higher  upon  the  win- 
dow, and  the  contrary  if  he  lowers  it. 
The  horizon  vrill,  in  every  situation  of  the 
eye,  be  upon  a  level  with  it ;  that  is,  tlie 
imaginary  line  which  parts  tlie  earth  and 
sky  will  seem  to  be  raised  as  far  above 
the  ground  upon  which  the  spectator 
stands  as  his  eye  is.  Now  suppose  the 
person  at  the  window,  keeping  his  head 
steady,  draws  the  figure  of  an  object  seen 
through  it  upon  the  glass  with  a  pencil,  as 
if  the  point  of  the  pencil  touched  the 
object ;  he  would  then  have  a  tnie  repre- 
sentation of  the  object  in  perepective,  as 
it  appears  to  his  eye.  To  every  i>erson 
who  possesses  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  optics,  this  must  be  self-evi- 
dent; for,  as  vision  is  occasioned  by  pen 
cils  of  rays  coming  in  straight  lines  to  the 
eye  from  every  point  of  the  visible  object, 
it  is  plain  that,  by  joining  the  points  in  tlie 
transparent  plane  throng  which  all  those 
pencils  respectively  pass,  an  exact  repre- 
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KUtetion  must  be  formed  of  the  object,  as 
it  appears  to  the  eye  in  that  particular  po- 
Bition,  and  at  that  determined  distance. 
And  were  pictures  of  thiDgs  to  be  always 
fint  drawn  on  transparent  planes,  this  sim- 
ple operation,  with  the  principle  on  which 
It  18  rounded,  would  comprise  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  perspectiTC.  As 
this,  howeTer,  is  far  from  bdn^  the  case, 
rulea  must  be  deduced  from  opocs  and  jje- 
ometiy  for  drawing  representations  of  vis- 
ible cH>ject8  on  opaque  planes ;  and  the 
application  of  these  rules  constitutes  what 
IB  properly  called  the  art  of  perspective. 
Tnere  are  used  in  perspective  a  certain 
number  of  terms  peculiar  to  the  art,  defi« 
sitions  of  which  are  necessary  to  an  intel- 
ligent use  of  them.  The  original  objed  is 
that  which  w  made  tlie  subject  of  the  pic- 
ture. Original  jdanatf  or  lines,  are  the 
ftjiiaces  or  lines  of  origiual  objects.  The 
point  of^  view  is  the  situation  of  the  eye. 
The  point  of  sight  is  the  point  in  the  per- 
spective plane  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye. 
As  far  as  the  picture  is  concerned,  these 
two  points  coincide,  so  that  some  authors 
have  used  them  indiscriminately  one  for 
the  other.  The  point  of  sight  is  also  call- 
ed the  cenirt  of  the  picture.  A  visual  ray 
is  a  line  fh>m  the  object  to  the  eye.  If  the 
oli^t  10  a  point,  there  is  but  one  visual 
ray ;  if  it  is  a  line,  the  visual  rays  form  a 
triangle ;  if  it  is  a  square,  they  form  a  pyra- 
mid ;  if  a  curie,  a  cone,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal visual  ray  is  that  from  the  nearest 
point  in  the  picture,  or  point  of  sight. 
The  perspective  plane  is  the  surface  on 
which  the  picture  is  delineaced ;  or  it  is  the 
transparent  surface  through  which  we 
suppoae  objects  to  be  viewed.  The  di- 
reOmg  plane  is  a  plane  supposed  to  pate 
through  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  parallel 
to  the  perapective  plane.  The  ground 
pUmt  is  die  earth,  or  the  plane  surface  on 
which  the  spectator  and  objects  are  situ- 
ated. TheAortzon,  or  harmmJUd  plane^  is 
one  pvallel  to  the  ground  plane,  and  at 
the  height  of  the  spectators  eye.  The 
horiamdal  Une  is  the  intersection  of  the 
picture,  or  perspective  plane,  with  the  hori^ 
zontal  plane.  The  ground  line  is  the  in- 
tersection of  the  perapective  plane  with 
the  ground  plane;  or  it  is  the  line  on 
whicb  the  picture  is  supposed  to  stand. 
The  perpendicular  is  a  line  on  the  perspec- 
tive plane,  drawn  through  the  point  of 
sight,  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line 
and  horizontal  line.  The  points  ^f  dis- 
lanee  are  points  on  the  perspective  plane, 
set  off  from  the  point  or  sight,  sometimes 
on  die  horizontal  line,  and  sometimes  on 
the  perpendicular,  at  tlie  same  distance 
4* 


from  the  point  of  sight  that  the  eye  is  mip- 
posed  to  be  at  from  the  perspective  phme. 
—Pr^eeHans.  The  projections  of  a  body 
are  the  different  modes  by  which  it  may 
be  delineated  on  a  plane  surface.  Seeno- 
miphk  (MX>jection  representa  objects  as 
they  actually  appear  to  the  eye  at  limited 
distances.  Orthographic  projection  repre- 
sents objects  as  the^  would  appear  to  the 
eye  at  an  infmite  distance,  the  rays  which 
proceed  |it>m  them  being  parallel,  instead 
oi  conver^g.  The  &adow  which. a 
body  ^asts  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be 
considered  as  an  orthographic  projecdon. 
In  this  projection,  lines  which  are  parallel 
in  the  original  are  parallel  in  the  picture, 
and  do  not  converge  to  any  vanishing 
point.  Their  comparative  length,  also,  is 
not  affected  by  difference  of  apparent  dis- 
tance. Orthographie  projection  is  much 
used  in  delineating  buildings,  machinery, 
&C.,  because  those  parts  of  the  drawing 
which  are  not  foreshortened  maintain  their 
true  relative  size,  so  that  measures  can  be 
taken  from  them.  The  term  idwogn^plhic 
projection  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
the  horizontal  delineation,  or  ground  plan, 
of  an  objecL  A  hird^s  eye  view  is  a  sceno- 
ffraphic  or  orthographic  projection,  taken 
n-om  an  elevat^  point  in  the  air,  from 
which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  look  down 
upon  the  objects.  Geometrical  and  me- 
chanical methods  will  enable  a  person  not 
previously  converaant  with  the  art  to  ob- 
tain correct  perapective  representations  of 
any  object  But  by  lon^  practice  in  draw- 
ing from  nature  a  certain  tact  is  acquired 
by  painters,  which  enables  them,  by  the 
accuracy  of  the  eye  and  judgment  alone, 
to  make  correct  views  of  objects,  without 
the  aid  of  any  computation  or  mechanical 
process.  Thus  miniature  paintera  pro- 
duce the  nicest  resemblance  of  the  human 
countenance,  in  anv  position,  with  no  oth- 
er ^ide  than  the  racultv  obodned  by  ex- 
perience of  estimating  the  exact  shape  and 
proportion  which  each  part  of  the  original 
should  bear  upon  the  picture. — ^Equally 
important  with  the  linear  perapective  is 
aerial  perspective,  though  not  founded  on 
equally  demonstrable  rules.  It  teaches 
how  to  judge  of  tiie  degree  of  light 
which  objects  reflect  ui  proportion  to  their 
distance,  and  of  the  gradation  of  their 
tints  in  proportion  to  the  intervening  air. 
The  nearest  objects  only  appear  in  their 
true  colora  and  full  light.  In  the  case  of 
the  more  distant,  the  light  and  color  be- 
come blended  with  the  colora  of  tiie  va- 
pore  which  fill  the  air,  in  proportion,  to 
their  distance,  until,  at  last,  the  objects  be- 
come lost  in  an  indistinct  mass,  of  a  blu- 
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ish  tinge,  in  the  horizon,  -whilst  their  col- 
or and  that  of  the  air  become  one.  The 
proportion  of  this  degradaHon,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, IS  regulated  by  the  purity  of  the  air, 
being  ^ater  according  as  there  is  more 
vapor  in  the  air.  Hence  distant  objects  in 
a  clear  southern  air  appear  much  nearer 
than  thev  really  are,  to  an  eye  accustomed 
to  a  thick  northern  atmosphere.  As  the 
aur  changes,  the  aerial  perspective  must 
change.  Morning,  noon,  evening,  moon- 
shine, winter,  summer,  the  sea,  &c.,  all 
have  their  different  aerial  perspective.  In 
aerial  perspective,  the  weakening  of  the 
tints  corresponds  to  the  foreshortening  of 
the  receding  lines  in  luiear  perspective. 
In  the  illuminated  parts  of  objects,  the 
tints  are  represented  more  broken,  and 
fluctuating.  The  shaded  parts  are  often 
uded  by  reflection.  If  the  degree  of  the 
density  of  the  air  is  given,  the  degrees  of 
these  gradations  may  also  be  determined ; 
Bot  by  mathematical  rules,  indeed,  but  by 
dose  observation  of  nature.  By  aerial 
perspective  two  results  are  obtained : — !• 
each  object  in  a  picture  receives  that  de- 
gree of  color  and  light  which  belongs  to 
Its  distance  fit>m  the  eye ;  2.  the  varions 
local  tones  are  made  to  unite  in  one  chief 
tone,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  com- 
mon color  of  the  air,  and  the  liffbt  which 
penetrates  it.  The  charm  and  harmony 
of  a  picture,  particularly  of  a  landscape, 
depend  greatly  upon  a  correct  application 
of  aerial  perspective.  Aerial  perspective 
is  hardly  found  at  all  in  the  productions 
of  the  ancient  German  and  Italian  schools 
to  the  time  of  Perugino.  (q.  v.) — Valen- 
cienne's  Practical  Introduction  to  Linear 
and  Aerial  Perspective  (in  French)  is  yery 
good.  Beginners  in  linear  perspective 
will  And  Easy  Lessons  in  Perspective 
(Boston,  1830)  a  convenient  manual. 

Perspiration.  By  perspiration  from 
the  bodies  of  beasts  ana  men,  we  under- 
stand, 1.  that  operation  by  which  certain 
fluid  matters,  separated  from  the  blood  in 
the  thick  network  of  capillary  vessels  and 
cells  constituting  the  skin,  are  changed 
into  vapor  (or  into  fine  effluvia),  and  in 
this  form  escape  at  the  pores  of  the  skin ; 
3.  sometimes,  also,  tlie  secretion  and  re- 
moval from  the  body  of  these  matters 
themselves,  by  the  action  of  the  skin. 
This  effluvium  is  usually  so  fine,  that  we 
cannot  see  it  with  the  naked  eye,  whence 
we  call  it  the  ^  insensible  perspiration";  but 
it  becomes  visible^  if  we  hold  the  hand  on 
cold  class  or  polished  metal ;  also,  if  the 
perspiration  is  strong,  in  a  cold  tempera- 
ture, or  if,  from  a  still  stronger  per^ira- 
tion,  this  vapor  is  not  dissolred  in  the 


an-,  but  collects  on  the  skin  in  drops  form- 
in^  sweat  This  perspiration  through  the 
skm  has  much  resemblance  to  the  vapor 
that  escapes  from  the  lun^  to  the  secre- 
tions of  the  membranes  linme  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  the  stomach,  chest,  and 
abdomen,  with  which  secretions  it  also 
appears  to  stand  in  connexion.  The  im- 
portance of  this  function  will  be  evident 
when  we  reflect,  that  the  surface  of  a  full 
grown  man  contains  fifteen  or  sixteen 
square  feet,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of 
matter  incessantly  perspired  must  be 
very  great,  which  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  accurate  obsen^ations  of  Sanctorius 
(Venice,  1611),  who  spent  a  great  part  of 
nis  life  at  the  balance.  He  weighed  and 
kept  an  account  not  only  of  all  the  food 
that  he  consumed,  but  also  of  every  thing 
that  passed  from  him,  and  thereby  proved 
that  a  jB^reat  part  not  only  of  the  fluid,  but 
also  of  the  solid  substances  tiiat  a  man 
consumes,  leaves  his  body  by  perspi- 
ration. Perepiration  promotes  two  ob- 
jects very  important  for  the  preservation 
of  the  bodily  structure.  One  is  the  puri- 
fication of  the  blood  fVom  injurious  and 
superfluous  matters.  Besides  the  adven- 
titious compound  mattera  that  pass  into  tlie 
blood  from  particular  kinds  of  food  (for 
instance,  onions,  &c.),  the  carbon,  the  hy- 
drogen, and  particularly  the  excess  of  nitro- 
gen, are  earned  off  from  the  blood  by  per- 
spiration, and  changed  by  caloric  into  gas 
and  vapor,  and  thus  removed  from  the  body. 
The  substance  of  the  body  is,  in  many 
diseases,  particularly  in  fevers,  converted 
into  aeriform  fluids  by  an  evaporation  so 
extraordinarily  increased  and  accelerated, 
that  the  strongest  man  is  entirely  worn  away 
in  a  few  days,  without  havinglost  any  thing 
except  througli  his  skin.  The  other  ad- 
vantage of  perspiration  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  suitable  degree  of  wannth  in  the 
body,  and  the  reduction  of  an  immoderate 
heat  Every  living  body  has  its  peculiar 
degree  of  warmth,  which  remains  for  the 
most  part  the  same,  whether  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  are  more  or  less  warm. 
The  temperature  of  man  is  about  9QP  to 
9t^  Fahrenheit.  As  much  caloric  is  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  perspiration  (see 
EvaporaHon),  it  is  an  important  ineons  of 
coolinff  the  body  and  of  couductinff  off  the 
heat  which  is  mcessantly  generateawitliin. 
The  greater  the  heat  which  the  body  is 
exposed  to,  or  the  more  it  is  produced 
within  from  other  causes,  ns  hot  drinks 
and  excitement,  the  greater  is  the  perepi- 
ration, and  the  more  actively  is  the  heat 
conducted  off.  If  the  body  is  exposed  to 
great  cold,  the  operations  of  the  skin  are 
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veake&ed,  porspifBlion  proceeds  more 
dowl jy  caloric  is  more  Bparingly  coMumeH, 
and  thus  accamulates  m  the  mdj.  Men 
usually  loee  flesh  in  summer,  and  recover  it 
ID  winter,  because  the  increased  perspira- 
tioQ  dissolyes  and  removes  more  substance 
from  the  body  in  the  fonner  season. 
Therefore  a  man  is  cooled  by  sweat,  and 
in  the  diy  heat  of  a  fever  is  refreshed  as 
soon  as  a  crisiB  produces  perspiration.  An 
ioteiruption  or  even  a  disturtiance  of  per- 
spiration, for  a  long  time,  must  then  pro- 
duce results  in  the  hishest  degree  preju- 
dicial to  the  health,  and  even  duigerous  to 
life.  These  resuhs  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend on  the  dose  connexion  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  skin  with  those  of  the  internal 
organs^  and  are  the  more  stubborn  and  inju- 
nooB  the  Ibnger  the  perspiiaticm  is  impeded. 
The  increase  of  the  internal  warmth  often 
pcoduces  a  fever;  also  noxious  matten 
are  collected  in  the  blood,  from  which  it 
should  be  freed  ;  therefore  it  changes 
from  its  natural  condition,  and  an  un- 
satund  excitement  is  produced.  Finally, 
the  (^ration  of  the  other  organs  of  secfe« 
tion  ts  immoderately  increased,  because 
they  have  to  perform  in  part  the  office  of 
the  skin :  thence  result,  aner  a  cold,  rheum, 
sore  throat,  couf^h,  also  serious  imeinal 
inflammations,  diairhsea,  diabetes  dropfly, 
protracted  rheumatism,  and  various  other 
diseaaea.  In  a  physiological  view,  Wil- 
liam Cniiksbank's  Experiments  on  the 
Insensible  Perspiration  of  the  Human 
Body  (London,  1795)  deserves  mention. 

Perth  ;  a  cinr  of  Scotland,  cafMtal  of 
Perthshire,  on  the  Tay,  39  miles  north  of 
Edinburgh;  Ion.  ^27'  W. ;  lat  56»  2$^ 
N. ;  population,  20,000.  It  is  situated  on 
a  low  pliun,  under  the  Grampian  hills :  the 
aceneiy  around  it  is  very  picturesque,  and 
the  araroach  to  it  is  uncommonly  beauti- 
ful. It  has  two  beautiflil  meadows  called 
h^esj  each  of  which  is  about  one  and  a 
half  nolle  in  circuiL  It  is  a  town  of  great 
antiquity,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
irapoitant  transactions  recorded  in  Scot- 
tish histoiy.  It  contains  various  houses 
of  public  worship,  a  theatre,  a  celebrated 
grammar  school,  an  academy,  and  a  hte- 
raiy  and  antiquarian  society,  with  a  libra- 
ry. The  staple  manufiicture  is  linen ;  but 
of  late  the  cotton  manufacture  has  almost 
supeiseded  it.  Besides  these,  there  are 
extensive  manuflictures  of  leather,  boots, 
shoes  and  gloves.  The  salmon  fishery 
on  the  Tay,  near  Perth,  is  very  exten- 
sive. 

PxBTURBATioNs  of  the  course  of  plan- 
ets are  their  deviations  from  their  regular 
elliptic  couree,  produced  by  their  mutual 


gravitation.  The  Newtonian  discovery 
of  tte  law  of  universal  gravity  threw 
much  light  on  this  important  subjects 
Newton  has  shown  that  all  bodies  are  at- 
tracted towards  each  other:  hence  every 
planet  gravitates  not  only  towards  the 
sun,  but  also  towards  the  other  planets, 
the  moon  not  only  towards  the  earth,  but 
particularly  towards  the  sun;  nay,  even 
towards  Venus  and  Jupiter.  The  regular 
Gouiae  of  the  planets  in  elliptic  orbits, 
according  to  Kepler's  laws,  is  efiected  by 
the  attraction  of  the  sun,  the  course  of  the 
moon  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth ;  de- 
viations must,  therefore,  naturally  occur, 
in  the  motion  of  the  moon  and  pwnet^  if 
they  are  acted  on  also  by  other  bodies^ 
Newton  explained  and  determined  part  of 
these  deviations;  for  instance,  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  and  the  nutation 
of  the  earth's  axis.  {See  itoe  ariides,) 
But  many  problems  which  reouire  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  for  their  solution,  he 
left  undetermined.  Clairaut,  D'Alembert 
and  Euler  subsequently  occupied  them- 
selves with  this  subject;  but  even  their 
solutions  are  only  approximations.  La- 
place finally  found  a  formula  universally 
applicable,  which  gives  the  most  exact 
remiks,  and  puUiabed  the  same  in  hi*^ 
Mkamque  CAtHe.  This  great  work  is  so 
much  condensed,  that  it  requires  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  analysis,  and  is,  therefore, 
unintelligible  to  many  mathematical  read- 
ers. Doctor  Bowditch's  translation  and 
commentary,  unfokling  the  processes  by 
which  the  results  are  obtained,  render 
(he  study  of  this  work  comparatively  easy. 
Bohnenberger,  in  his  Astronomy  (Tu- 
binffen,  1811),  treats  this  subject  m  a  less 
difficult  manner  than  Laplace. 

Peru;  a  republic  of  South  America, 
former^  a  Spanish  viceroyalty,  lying  be- 
tween 3°  20"  and  2P  SO'  S.  iat;,  and  be- 
tween 67^  and  86"  W.  loui^  bounded  N. 
by  Colombia  (Quito)  and  Brazil,  to  the  E. 
by  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru ;  to  the 
S.  by  Buenos  Ayres^  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  square  miles,  426,000 ;  population, 
1,700,000.  In  respect  of  physical  geom 
phy,  Peru  may  to  divided  into  the  low 
country  on  the  coast  (with  a  hot  chmate, 
charsciiadzed  b^  the  total  absence  of  rain, 
the  want  of  which  is  imperfectly  supplied 
by  dew  and  mists  from  the  ocean),  and 
die  highlands,  which  are  formed  by  ele- 
vated ridges  (tierrati)^  beffinning  about  65 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  rising  graduall> 
to  the  Andes,  of  which,  in  fact,  they  are 
the  lower  steps.  This  latter  region  contains 
lofty  plains,  from  8000  to  10,(W0  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  numerous  deep 
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valleyB.  (See  Andu^  and  SouA  Am/arica.) 
The  lonv  dielricts  on  the  coasts,  which  ate 
supplied  with  waier,  or  wliicb  lie  on  the 
streams  and  riven,  are  fruitfuL  Besides 
the  streams  which  flow  down  the 
western  declivities  of  the  Andes  into  the 
Pacific  ocean,  the  Marafion  or  Amazon 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Ucayale,  a  nributary  of 
the  Amazon,  are  the  principal  rivei«»  The 
great  plain,  called  tfad  Pampas  M  8aera- 
menio  (see  Pampas),  on  the  Ucayale,  is 
reniarkaUe  for  its  fertility.  Earthquakes 
and  sand-spouts  sometimes  eommit  tem- 
Ue  mvafee.  In  the  higfa  lands  the  ch- 
mate  is  severe,  but  healthy.  Among  the 
animid  and  vegetable  productions  of  Peru 
are  lamas,  vicunas,  guanaoos,  pearl  mus- 
clefl^  purple-fish,  cochhieal,  silk-worms, 
com,  vme,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
vanilla,  cotton,  Peruvian  berk,  Peruvian 
balsam,  indigo,  ffinger,cinnam[ioa,&c.  Pe^ 
ru  is  paiticularfy  rich  in  gold  and  silver. 
Humboldt  reckoned  the  vame  of  the  quan* 
lity  of  these  metah,  obtained  yearly,  at 
more  than  #6,000000.  (See  .^finet,  and 
South  Am/eriea,)  Platina,  copper,  tin,  Md, 
quicksilver,  preeioue  stones,  salt,  alum, 
sahpetre,  coal,  sulnfaur,  &e.,  are  also  found. 
The  capital  of  Peru  is  Lima.  The  re- 
public is  divided  into  seven  intendencie*— 
Arequipa,  Cuseo,  Guamanga,  Guanea  Ve- 
Hca,  Lima,  Tanna  and  Tnixillo^ — ^which 
are  subdivided  into  provinces.  An  exten- 
sive dnsec  of  coontry  in  the  north-esstem 
part,  and  not  included  in  these  divisions,  is 
mhafaited  by  independent  Indians.  The 
population  is  composed  of  European 
SpuHards,  Creoles  (q.  v.),  metis  or  mesti- 
zoes (q«  v.),  Indians,  negroes  and  nralat- 
toes.  The  Creoles  are,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  most  influential  elass.  The  In- 
dians and  mesflzoB  form  the  most  nume- 
PiMiB  body.  Bv  the  constitution  of  1898, 
slaverv  is  totaHy  abolished,  and  a  dave 
brought  into  the  country  becomes  five. 
The  wealth  of  Peru  has  been  entifely 
owing  to  its  mines,  the  richness  of  which, 
with  the  sterifity  of  the  soH,  has  prevjented 
much  anention  bemg  paid  to  agriculture; 
The  whale  fishery  on  the  coasts,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  are  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans of  the  U.  States,  and  of  the  Engtieh. 
Its  kmff  extent  of  coast,  with  numerous 
bays,  harbors  and  road-sfeads,  afibrds 
great  ftclhties  for  commerce.  The  ex- 
ports of  Peru  are  copper,  cocoa,  Peruvian 
tiafk,  wool  (of  sheep  and  the  vicuiTal,  and 
chinchilla  nirs ;  imports^  silk  goods,  linen, 
woollen  goods,  vrlne,  cottons,  &c.  Min- 
mg  opemtione  are  impeded  by  tlie  defi- 
ciency of  qukksilver  and  wood  ;   there 


are  4  ooppeQ*,  4  quicksilver,  Id  lead,  and 
060  silver  minee,  and  70  sold  mines  and 
washinp.  The  richest  silver  mines  are 
those  of  Pasco  and  Lauricocha;  they  lie 
19,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
yield  $3,000,000  annually.  The  mines 
of  Ghota,  or  Gualgayoc,  in  Truxillo,  are 
richer  than  those  of  Potosi;  they  are 
1S,885  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
yield  about  44,000  pounds  of  silver  annu- 
ally. Those  of  Huantaiaya,  in  Arlca,  in  a 
dry  desert,  yield  yeariy  562,000  pounds. 
Two  masses  of  native  silver  have  been 
found  here,  weigfaina,  one  235,  the  other 
890  pounds.  Gold  is  obtained  in  Tanna, 
from  the  mines  of  Pataz  and  Huilies,  and 
in  the  wa«liiiigs  on  the  banks  of  the  Up- 
per Maianon.  Accorfinff  to  th^tmdttions 
of  the  Peruvlanfi,  the  early  crviliz8tk>n  of 
their  coimtry  was  the  work  of  Manco  Ca- 
pac  (q.  vX  who  reclaimed  their  ancestors 
from  barbarism,  and  introduced  art,  law 
and  religion  among  them.  Accenting  to 
Garcibso  de  la  Veca  (q.  y.),  thii  event 
occurred  towards  the  be^rming  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  successors  of  Man- 
co Ca|Nio  continued  to  reign  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  country. 
AtafauaUpa,  die  fifteenth  mca  (q.  v.),  was 
deiiiated  and  put  to  death  by  Pizarro  (q.  v. ), 
who,  with  Ahnagro  (q.  v.),  had  entered 
Pern  at  the  head  of  a  small  Spanish  force, 
in  1533,  and  rapidly  reduced  tt  to  submis- 
sion. Of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  we  have 
^et  a6me  remarkable  monuments  remain- 
mg,  such  as  their  roads  (called  by  the 
Spaniards  Camini  dd  Inea),  which  trav- 
ersed the  empire  in  every  dhection,  for- 
tresses, temples  and  palaces,  which  prove 
their  mechanical  skilL  They  were  asc- 
qnainted  with  the  arts  of  ntining,  of  work- 
ing in  gold  and  nlver,  of  polishing  pre- 
cKNis  stones,  and  of  sculpture.  Their  agri- 
cultural labors,  and  their  manufkctnres  of 
wool,  &C.,  prove  their  intelligence  and 
industry.  (See  Garcilaso  de  la  Yeffa's 
Hiticria  de  las  Aniiruedades  y  Gmqutsla 
dd  Peru.)  pEEarro^  havbir  put  the  inc?i 
to  death,  took  possession  of  Cusco  and  its 
innnense  treasures.  The  cruelties  which 
were  practised  by  the  Spaniards,  fiimlTy 
catne  to  the  ears  of  Charles  V,  who  caused 
a  code  of  laws  to  be  drawn  up  for  the 
government  of  the  American  conquests, 
and  established  an  audiencia  at  Lima,  the 
prefladent  of  which  was  appointed  govern- 
or of  Peru,  in  1543.  Stin  the  natives 
were  subject  to  enormities  of  the  most 
atrocious  character,  as  long  as  the  first 
murdering  and  roblnAg  conouerors  sur- 
vived; and,  for  a  long  series  or  generatibns 
afteiWaids,  to  the  most  ttbionry  and  op- 
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preaaive  acts  of  a  cruel  gOYeinmeot.    The 
tinud  and  unwarlike  PeniviaBS  were  re- 
peatedly driven  to  rebel  against  tlieir  hard 
iQestere;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
theae  revolta  was  that  headed  by  Tupac 
Amaru,  hi  1780.    (Bee  7\qfac  Amaru,)   In 
171^  the  province  of  Quito,  which  had 
previously  ibnned  a  part  of  the  viceroyaity 
of  Peni,  was  annexed  to  New  Grenada ; 
and,  in  1778,  the  provinces  of  Upper  Peru 
(flee  Boiwia)  were  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.    On  the  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula  by  the  FVench, 
in  1806,  the  iust  symptoms  of  revolt  be- 
gan to  show  themselves  in  Peru,  as  in  the 
other  Spanish-American  colonies ;  but  the 
SpaniaidB  were  powerful  enough  to  re- 
press this  spirit  until  1821,  when  general 
San  Martin,  at  the  head  of  a  Chilean  Ibrce 
(see  CUZe),  obtained  posaesaion  of  Lima, 
and  the  independence  of  Peru  was  de- 
clared (July  15).    August  3d,  general  San 
Martin  was  declared  protector  of  the  new 
lepablic,  with  the  supreme  power,  civil 
and  miliianr.    Callao  capitulated  Septem- 
bo-  19.    The  Spanish  generals  La  Seraa 
aod  Canterac  retreated  to  the  roountaina, 
and  kepc  poeseasion  of  Cusca    In  Match, 
1822,  me  protector  asaembled  a  Peruvian 
congress  at  Lima,  composed  principally 
of  his  partjsaiis,  which  drew  up  the  plan 
of  a  constitution :  it  provided  that  the 
Catholic  religion  should  be  the  religion 
of  the  state ;  that  the  legislative  authority 
abouJd  be  vested  in  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  that  the  fieedom  of  the  presa^ 
and  the  liberty  of  person  and  property, 
flhoold  be  secured ;  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-txade,  of  the  tribute  exacted  from 
the  Indianfl>  and  of  the  compulsory  labor 
to  which  they  had  been  subject,  was  pro- 
vided for;  a  senate  was  to  nonunate  to  the 
executive  authorities  the  civil  and  eccle- 
Biaatical    officers,   and,  in  extraordinary 
eases,  convoke  a  congress.    Much  diaaat* 
kStcdfm  was  produ<^  by  this  plan,  as 
beingtoo  monarchical  in  ita  principles. 
In  1823,  San  Martin  retired,  and  Liunar 
(q.  V.)  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
emmeDt,  the  marquis  of  Torretagle  being 
mvemor  of  the  capital.    Meanwhile  La 
Seroa  had  maintained  himself  and  col- 
le^ed  new  forces  in  Upper  Peru,  and 
defeated  the  republican    troops  at  Mo- 
quegna,  Jan.  20, 1823.    But  the  divisions 
of  the  Spanish  commanders.  La  Sema^ 
Valde^  Canterac  and  Olaneta,  saved  Pe- 
ru.   Rjva-Aguero,  who  hod  assumed  the 
presidency,  called  on  the  Colombians  for 
assistance.    General  Sucre  waa  despatched 
ID  the  aid  of  the  Peruvians ;  he  compelled 
Canterac  to  evacuate  Lima,  which  bad 


ftllen  iuto  his  hands,  and  advanced  to  Up- 
per Peru^  while  Bolivar  entered  Lima,  and 
received  the  title  of /tfrerfad^,  with  supreme 
military  power.     Bolivar  obliged  Riva- 
Aguero  (who  had  atill  Continued  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  in  Troxillo)  to  surrender 
and  leave  the  country,  and,  in  November, 
the  Peruvian  congress  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion OD  the  modelof  that  of  the  U.  States 
of  North  America,  which  was  not  to  have 
effect  until  the  expiration  of  Bolivar'e  dic- 
tatorship.     La  Soma  had,    meanwhile, 
collected  a  lam  army  in  Upper  Peru,  but 
was  prevented  from  attempbng  any  thine 
against  the  patriots,  by  the  opposition  of 
Olaneta,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  abso- 
lutists,, while  La  Soma  had  declared  him- 
aelf  a  constitutionalist.    Torretagle,  who 
had  been  declared  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, was  at  the  head  of  a  party,  which  was 
working  in  secret  affainst  the  influence  of 
the  liberator.    Whife  things  were  in  this 
state,  the  garrison  of  Callao  (Feb.  5, 1824) 
hoisted  Spanish  colon,  and  opened  die 
fortress  to  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  which 
^ere  blockading   the    harbor.      In  this 
emeigency,  cotigreaa  centred  unlimited 
civil  and  militanr  power  on  the  dictator, 
who  evacuated  Lima  on  the  27th.    Can- 
terac entered  the  capital  on  the  29th,  and 
Torretagle  now  joined  the  royalists.    The 
war  between  the  royalists  was  again  re- 
newed, and  was  again  the  means  of  saving 
Peru.  Bolivar,  having  artfully  drawn  Can- 
terac into  the  plaina  of  Junin,  gained  a6me 
advantages  over  him  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, and  compelled  the  royalists  to  evacu- 
ate Lima ;  general  Rodil,  however,  threw 
himself  into  Callao.    Aiier  the  patriots 
had  Buflfered  several  diaaslen^  Sucre  fell 
back  into  an  advantageous  position,  at 
Ayacucho,  and  determined  to  await  the 
enemy.    Dec.  9, 1824,  the  patriots,  5780 
strong,  were  attacked  by  a  royalist  force 
of  9810,  and  sained  a  complete  victory .« 
La  Sema  and  Valdez  were  made  prisonera^ 
and  Canterac  ai^pied  a  capitulation  on  the 
field,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
royalist  forces  should  tay  down  their  arms, 
and  evacuate  the  whole  of  the  country,  to 
the  Desaguadero.    The  battle  of  Ayacu- 
cho (q.  v.)  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
South  America.    General  Rodil  refused 
to  surrender  Callao,  and  that  fortress  held 
out  till  Jan.  22, 1826y  when  it  was  reduced 
by  famine.    Olaneta  still  maintained  him- 
self, for  a  time,  in  Upper  Peru,  but,  in 
1825,  was  totally  routed  by  general  Sucre. 
Of  the  events  which  followed  in  Peru,  the 
suspicious  conduct  of  Bolivar,  and  the 
constitution  which  he  attempted  to  forco 
upon  the  counuy,  we  have  given  an  ac^ 
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count  Ml  the  articles  Boiwar  and  Bolwia. 
The  general  disaffection  and  suspicion 
which  had  been  excited  among  the  patri- 
ots of  Peru,  resulted  hi  the  revolution  of 
Januaiy,  1897,  which  wati  ejected  by  the 
eoSperation  of  the  Colonibian  troops  left 
hi  Peru,  who  were  unwilling  to  serve  as 
the  instrumeniB  of  imposing  a  yoke  on 
their  Peruvian  allies,  and  were  fearful  of 
the  deigns  of  Bolivar  on  the  liberties  of 
their  own  country.  The  Bolivian  constitu- 
tion was  abolish«d,and  the  confress,  which 
convened  in  May,  declared  the  Peruvian 
constitution  of  1823  to  be  in  force,  and 
chose  general  Lamarpresident  of  the  re- 
pubHc.  April  19,  1828,  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  to  be  in  force  until  1833, 
when  a  general  convention  is  to  be  sum- 
moned to  revise  and  amend  it  In  Jtme, 
the  Bolivians  (who  were  equally  disgusted 
with  the  Code  which  hod  been  imposed 
on  them  by  Bolivar)  requested  aid  from 
the  Peruvians,  to  enable  them  fo  throw 
off  the  yoke ;  and  colonel  Gamarm  was 
despatched,  at  the  head  of  a  Pemvian 
army,  to  their  assistance.  He  deposed 
Sucre,  who  had  been  chosen  presi- 
dent for  Kfb.  (See  Boiiimi.)  Tfaeaemeas- 
'  ures  were  followed  by  a  dedanoion  of 
war  against  Peni  bv  BoKvar.  Lamar  ac- 
coidinffly  entered  the  Colombian  tenitory 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  but  was  de- 
tbttVdd^  Febraaiy  29, 1839,  by  general  Su- 
cre at  TtaquL  The  imbecility  which  La- 
mar had  msnifosied  on  this  occasion,  gave 
rise  to  a  coaspinicy  against  him,  and  he 
was  deposed  Dv  general  La  Fuente^  June 
99.  August  31,  the  congress  met,  and 
chose  ijfenerel  Gamarra  president  The 
hostiUttos  witii  Colombia  were  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  September  32,  1B29.— 
£Jee  Hall's  Jmimtd  wriHen  anOke  CoatU  o/* 
CMe,  Per%  tjmd  Mexico ;  Stevenson's 
7\eefdy  Ymni*  Ruiitnee  in  Setdh  America 
(London,  18!^ 3 vols.);  the  AmiOricmtAnr' 
vMd  Register  (vols.  1, 3,  and  3). 

Pe&uoia  ;  a  detection  or  province  of 
Italy,  m  the  States  of  the  Church,  includ- 
ing the  ci-devant  Pemgino,  watered  by 
the  Tiber  and  the  lake  of  Perugia  ;  pop- 
ulation, 183,000. 

Perugia  (anciently  Perutui,  and  Penk- 
•ttiffi] ;  a  city  of  Italv,  capital  of  a  delega- 
tion m  the  States  of  the  Church,  twenty- 
seven  miles  north-north-west  of  Spoleto, 
sixty  south-east  of  Florence,  seventy-two 
north  of  Rome ;  Ion.  13^  17^  E. ;  lat.  43° 
&  N. ;  population,  30,000 ;  a  bishop's  see. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  near  the 
Tiber,  having  one  of  the  most  delightfhl 
situations  in  all  Italv.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  contains  forty-five  churohesand 


for^-eigfat  convents,  which  are  by  no 
means  elegant,  several  hospitsls,  and  a 
university  on  a  small  scale.  It  has  menu  - 
factures  of  velvet  and  silk  stufis,  and  con- 
siderable traffic  in  com,  cattle,  wool,  silk, 
oil  and  brandy.  The  surroundinff  coun- 
try is  very  rich.  The  citadel  was  built  by 
pope  Paul  III.  Perugia  was,  in  Hie  times 
of  the  Romans,  one  of  the  twelve  princi- 
pal Etruscan  cities.  It  sufiered  much  by 
the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  and  again 
by  the  contests  between  the  Guells  and 
CKbelmes.    (See  OtieZ^.) 

Peruoia,  Lake  ;  me  ancient  Thrtay- 
mene.   (q.  v.) 

PBatJoiiro.  Pietro  Vanucci,  sumomed 
R  PeruginOf  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
school  of  painting,  bom  at  Citt^  della 
Pieve,  in  1446,  received  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship in  Peragia  (whence  his  surname), 
and,  at  an  early  age,  distinfuished  him- 
self by  his  works.  BonfigTi  and  Pietro 
della  Francesca  were  probably  his  mas- 
ters. His  pictures  have  much  grace,  and 
are  particularly  successful  in  female  imd 
youthful  figures.  The  turns  of  his  heads 
are  noble,  and  his  coloring  is  loVely.  A 
certain  hardness  and  dryness  in  the  forms, 
and  poverty  in  the  draperj',  were  the 
faults  of  his  age,  from  which  he  did  not 
inlioUy  escape.  Tranquillity  and  child- 
ish simplicity  characterize  his  works, 
which  are  defective  in  invention.  His 
fVescoes  are  softer  and  in  better  keeping 
than .  his  other  productions,  as  the  fine 
specimens  in  Perugia,  Rome,  Bologna  and 
Flor^ce  prove.  Rapliael  is  fan  most 
celebrated  disciple. 
Peruke.  (See  f9^A 
pEEUViAir  Bakil,  (See  BarkA 
Pfi&vreiLiA ;  those  feasts  of  ^e  an- 
cients which  were  celebrated  during  the 
night  in  honor  of  certain  deities,  pi^cu- 
larly  Ceres,  Venus,  and  Apollo.  The 
same  name  was  given  to  nocturnal  ban- 
quets in  general. 

PssTALozEi,  John  Henry,  one  of  the 
most  distinguiriied  men  of  modem  times 
for  his  efforts  m  the  cause  of  education, 
was  bom  .January  12, 1746,  at  Zurich,  in 
Switzeriand,  and  was  educated  by  pious 
relations,  after  the  death  of  his  fhther, 
who  had  been  a  physician.  Even  when 
very  voung^  he  manifested  strong  relig- 
ious feelings,  a  quick  sense  of  right,  com- 
passion towards  the  poor,  and  a  fondness 
tbr  young  children.  He  had  a  great  in- 
chnation  for  the  study  of  languages  and 
theology  ;  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  preach,  he  studied  law.  Some 
treatises  of  his  on  preparation  for  a  pro- 
fession, and  on  Spartan  legislation,  and 
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the  txvDfllation  of  some  speeches  of  De<^ 
inoflCbeoeB,  which  he  pubUghed,  were 
proofe  of  his  diligence  and  talents«  But 
Roussesu^s  ihnHe  filled  him  with  a  dislike 
for  the  habits  of  a  learned  li&,  and  for 
die  gjaaeral  system  ot  education  in  £u- 
nme  ;  and  a  dangerous  illness,  occasion- 
ed  bpr  escessive  study,  induced  him,  im- 
mediately after  his  recovery,  to  bum  the 
greater  part  of  the  extracts  and  coUec- 
tiona  which  he  had  made  during  his  study 
of  the  history  of  his  countiy  ami  of  law, 
and  to  become  a  fanner.  He  studied  flo- 
riculture with  a  farmer  near  Berne,  and 
then  bought  a  piece  of  Isnd  in  the  neigh* 
borfaood,  built  a  house,  which  he  called 
Mtukof,  and  began  the  life  of  a  fanner 
when  he  was  tw^aty-two  years  old.  He 
soon  married,  and  becflmae  concerned, 
throuA^  hb  wife's  relations,  in  a  calico 
maDuUbctory.  In  these  situations,  he  be- 
came acauainted  with  the  moral  wretch- 
edness of  the  lowest  classes,  and,  in  1775, 
bqgan  his  career  of  Instruction  by  the  ad- 
nnssion  of  the  children  of  paupers  into 
his  house.  He  soon  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  My  children^  to 
whom  he  wam  a  teacher  and  fiitber.  He 
had  00  aid  frpm  othen^  and,  though  he 
worked  with  the  chikiren  when  he  was 
not  employed  in  teacfaii^g  them,  or  in  his 
private  afiaira,  he  hflul  n<^  the  practical  tal- 
ent necessary  to  turn  the  labor  of  his  little 
woriunen  to  account.  His  philanthropic 
and  noble  self^enial  was  derided ;  his 
confidence  was  abused ;  his  own  afiiairs 
declined ;  and  he  was  generally  consider- 
ed as  a  well-meaning  enthusiast  But  he 
had  formed  his  purpose,  and  was  not  to 
be  diverted  from  it;  and,  cunidst  straiten- 
eddrcumstances,  he  collected  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  the  lower  classes 
which  is  set  forth  so  admirably  in  bis 
novel  Litnhardt  und  Gerbrud  (1781,  4 
vols.), — a  work  which  has  exerted  a  re- 
markable influence.  The  description  in 
this  work  of  the  school  at  Bannal  con- 
tains many  characteristic  traits  of  Pesta- 
lozziV  life,  at  that  time,  at  Neuhof.  To 
illustrate  this  novel,  he  wrote,  in  1782, 
Ckritioph  und  Etaty  besides  .^BieTuifftiin- 
ifen  euiM  BirmedUrs,  in  l9elin*8  Ephun^ 
eriden,m  which  he  gives  the  first  account 
of  bis  method ;  a  SchweizerhlaU  Mr  da» 
Folk  (1782  and  1783);  a  Treatise  on 
Legislation  and  Infanticide,  and  Inqukies 
into  the  Course  of  Nature  in  the  Devei- 
opement  of  Man  (1797), — which  are  full 
of  thought  (all  in  German).  The  IflUter 
work  was  written  at  a  thue  when  Pesta- 
lozzi  had  sufiTered  many  vexations  and 
aaafonune^    The  want  of  aU  support  at 


last  obliged  him  to  give  up  an  uqdanak- 
inj^  which  was  too  great  for  the  means 
of  an  individual.  In  1798,  the  dliectoiy 
-of  Switzerland  invited  him  to  establish  a 
house  of  education  at  Stanz  for  poor 
cliildren.  He  beoame  here  the  teacher, 
father,  and,  we  must  add,  servant  to 
eighty  children,  of  the  lowest  classes. 
But  war,  «nd  the  efforts  of  a  party  un- 
friendly to  his  scheme,  destroyed  this 
establishment  ailer  a  year.  Pestalozzi  now 
took  charge  of  a  school  at  Burgdorf, 
where  he  also  received  pupils,  who  paid 
for  their  instruction,  so  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  employ  able  assistants.  A  pubtica- 
tion  on  the  application  of  his  method  by 
mothers,  which  appeared  in  1801,  under 
the  title  How  Gertrude  teaches  her 
Children  (in  German),  and  the  elementary 
books.  Book  of  Mothers  (in  German),  and 
th^^^nschammgsldiredgr  Zahkmwh&anisae 
(the  Doctpne  of  Numerical  Relations  con- 
veyed by  Perceptions  of  Form*),  found 
well-disposed  readers.  But  Pestaloozi 
brouffbt  new  vexadons  on  himself  by 
mingling  in  politics.  He  was  a  decided 
democrat  and  man  of  the  people,  who,  in 
1802;  sent  him  as  their  delegate  to  the  first 
consul;  and,  in  1802;  he  published  his 
Views  on  Subjects  to  which  tk^e  Legisla- 
ture of  Helvetia  ..should  chiefly  direct  its 
Attention,  which  made  the  higher  classes 
unfiiendly  to  him.  His  institution,  in  the 
mean  whue,  flourished.  In  1804,  he  re- 
moved, ^ith  his  school,  to  M^nchen-^ 
Buchsee,  where  he  entered  into  a  nearer 
connexion  with  Fellenbeiv,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  to  Yverdun  (q.  v.),  where 
he  occupied  the  castle  i^ven  to  him  by 
ffovemmenL  Pestalozzi's  method  has 
become  the  subject  of  animated  discus- 
sion since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy,  partly  owing  to  the  opposition 
which  new  schemes  always  meet  with, 
and  partly  to  the  extravayance  of  his  adr 
mirers.  Pestalozzi  was  a  man  of  great 
genius  and  depth  of  feeling,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  devoted  to  the  no- 
ble purpose  of  aiding  mankind  in  the 
most  efitectual  way,  by  the  instruction  of 
the  poor  and  abandoned,  in  which  he  was 
warmly  engaged  until  his  death..  He 
loved  liberty,  and  believed  that  its  cause 
would  be  most  promoted  by  the  educa- 
tion of  the  most  neglected.  His  geniui^ 
moreover,  enabled  him  to  devise  the 
most  eflfectual  plans  for  obtaining  this 
end.  But  he  was  not  sufficiently  practi- 
cal properly  to  direct  the  economy  of  a 
large  establishment  for  instruction,  and 

*  Not  an  exaet  translaticai,  but  u  near  m  w% 
can  give  it,  wilhout  a  long  pmphnae. 
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to  employ  to  ihe  most  advantage  the  tal- 
ents of  many  teachers^  He  was  void  of 
woridly  grudence,  and  this  want  was  an 
abundant  source  of  vexations  to  him  and 
others  throu^out  his  life.  The  idea  of 
communicatuig  all  instruction  by  imme- 
diate address  to  the  sensations  or  concep- 
tions, and  effecting  the  formation  ef  the 
child  by  constantly  calling  all  bis  powers 
into  exercise,  instead  of  making  him  a 
mere  passive  recipient,  selecting  the  sub- 
jects of  study  in  such  a  way  that  each 
step  shall  best  aid  the  further  progress  of 
the  pupil,  is  original  with  him.  It  ia  not 
the  acquisition  of  skill  in  reckoning,  read- 
mg,  writing,  drawing,  sing^g,  Slc^  but 
the  ezttfcifle  of  the  powers  of  the  child  by 
iDeans  of  ^eae  subjects,  which  Pestalozzi 
makes  the  object  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  principles  of  his  method  are 
clearly  developed  in  his  H^odunsctaiftflh' 
MensdtdtbUdung  (3d  and  4th  itols.,  1810 
and  1B12|.  This  publication,  with  the 
reply  of  his  assailant,  Niederer,  to  the  Re- 
port on  Pestalozzi's  Institution  at  Yver- 
dun  (addressed  to  the  diet  in  1810),  Gru- 
ner%  Letters  from  Bui^gdorf  (in  German, 
in  1806)|  and  Johannsen's  Criticism  of 
Pestaloszi's  Method  (in  German,  1804), 
afford  a  satisfactory  view  of  his  system, 
lie  liimself  did  not  consider  his  system 
entirely  complete.  From  Spain,  France, 
Prussia^  Bud  many  other  counbries,  testi- 
taouies  of  honor  and  regard  were  sent  to 
Tiini  from  the  goVemments  ;  and  his  pu- 
pils have  sprecui  as  ^  as  European  civi- 
lization extends  I^s  exterior  was  ex-' 
•tremelv  simple.  His  negligent  black 
dress,  his  broad  Swiss  dialect,  and  blunt 
manners,  witliout  any  kind  of  ceremony, 
showed  the  honest  Swiss.  In  1818,  he 
undertook  a  new  edidon  of  his  complete 
works,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  destined 
for  a  new  school  forpoor  children. .  He 
died  February  17, 1827,  at  Brugg,  in  Aar- 
gau. — See  his  autobiography,  7%e  Scenes 
of  my  L^t  vMe  at  the  liiutd  of  my  InstUu- 
tiona  of  Edueaiion  cU  Burgdotf  and  Yfer- 
dun  (Leipsic,  1896) ;  also  Ed.  Biber's  Me- 
moirs on  Pestaloxxi  and  his  Plan  o/Ednca- 
tvm  (London,  1831). 

Pesth,  or  Pest  (anciently  TVansacm- 
cuTu);  acity  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube, 
opposite  to  Buda,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  of  boats  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  long ;  90  miles  south-east  of 
Presburg,113  south-east  of  Vienna;  Ion. 
19^  14'  E.;  lat  4r>aaif  N.;  population, 
61,502,  of  which  45,000  are  Catholics. 
Buda  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  and 
aecounted  the  capital  of  Hungary,  yet 
Pesth  to  the  seat  t>f  the  high  courts  of  jus- 


tice, and  the  place  of  meeting  fbr  the  iliet 
It  is  situated  on  a  plain ;  the  streets  are 
tolerably  spacious  and  regular,  and  the 
houses  substantial,  but  not  eleeant  It 
contains  eleven  Catholic,  one  Lutheran, 
one  Reformed,  and  two  Greek  churehes, 
two  synagogues,  four  convents,  three  hos- 

gitals,  a  university,  a  gymnasium,  a  public 
brary,  and  a  royal  museum.  The  uni- 
versiw  was  transferred  hither  frohi  Buda 
in  1784,  and  is  the  only  one  in  Hungary. 
It  has  four  faculties,  and  is  richly  endow- 
ed, having  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  a 
botanic  garden,  an  observatory,  &c.  The 
number  of  regular  pvofessors  is  43,  and 
the  number  of  students  is  about  1000 ; 
and  in  the  gymnasium,  701.  The  lectures 
in  the  university  are  generally  ffiven  in 
Latm»  Pesth  is  the  most  populous  and 
most  commereial  town  in  Hungary.  The 
Danube  affonls  means  of  intercourse  with 
a  considerable  tract  of  conntiy.  There 
are  four  annual  faira,  which  are  nume- 
rously attended.  The  manufectures 
comprise  silk,  cotton,  leather,  jewellery, 
musical  instruments,  and  tobacco. 

Pestilence.  (See  Plague,  and  Spas^ 
modie  ChoUra,) 

Pestum,  or  Pesto.    (See  Piestum,) 

Petal;  among  botanists,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  flower  leaves,  in  opposi- 
tion to  thefoKOj  or  coraitoon  leaves. 

Petalite;  a  mineral  first  discovered 
in  the  mine  of  Uto,  in  Sweden,  and  in- 
teresting as  having  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  new  alkali.  (See  LUhicu)  It  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  following  properties :  mas- 
sive; fracture  splintery  and  imperfectly 
conchoidal ;  lustre  resinous ;  color  wliite, 
occasionally  tinsed  with  red  or  blue ; 
translucent;  tough ;  hardness  the  same  with 
that  of  feldspar ;  specific  gravity,  2.439.  It 
ctonsistB  of  silex  79.21,  alumine  17.22,  and 
lithia  5.76.  If  exposed  to  a  high  degree 
of  heat  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes 
glossy,  semi-transparent  and  white;  but 
melts  with  difficultv,  and  only  on  the 
edges.  When  gently  heated,  it  emits  a 
blue  phosphorescent  light.  This  rare 
substance  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Bolton,  in  a  lime  quarry,  associated  witli 
f^roxene,  sphene  and  scapolite. 

Petard,  in  the  art  of  war;  a  metal- 
lic engine,  somewhat  resembling  a  Itigli- 
crowned  hat,  which  is  loaded  with  powder. 
Its  use  is,  in  a  clandestine  attack,  to  break 
down  gates,  bridges,  barriers,  &c.,  to  wliicii 
it  is  hung,  by  means  of  a  wooden  plank 
atuiched  to  it.  It  is  also  used  in  cotititer- 
mines,  to  break  througn  the  enemy's  gal- 
leries, and  give  their  mines  venu 
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l^nR  I,  AkziewilMb,  the  Gfeat,czar 
■nd  emperor  of  Rusna,  bom  al  Moscow, 
Hay  30  (June  11,  new  stylei  1079;  was 
ihe  ekieat  child  of  che  czar  Alexia  Michai- 
towiiseh,  by  hkaecond  wile,  Natalia  Kin- 
bwna,  daughter  of  a  Ruasian  boiar. 
Bleaaed  with  a  heahhy  conatitation  and  a 
figoroua  mind,  Peter  attncted  gpeoeral  at- 
MMioii  while  he  waa  but  a  child ;  and  Alexia 
wiahed  to  paee  by  his  two  elder  aona,  the 
■ckly  Feodor  and  the  ieeble  Ivan,  and 
appoint  Peter  bis  aucceaaor.  But  the 
■mWtkwiB  3ophia,  daughter  of  Alexia  by 
hii  fint  manMge,  preyented  the  elevation 
of  her  half-brother.  Feodor  III,  howev* 
er,  the  suooeaaor  of  Alexia  (1676 — 1662), 
paned  over  Ivan,  and  named  Peter,  vet  a 
minor,  hia  auoceasor.  On  the  deatn  of 
Feodor,  Peter  waa  aecordiBgly  proclaim- 
ed ezar.  But  Sophia  excited  a  rebellion 
of  the  Strditaea,  by  the  report  that  Ivan 
had  been  put  to  death  by  Peier,  and  that 
her  own  deatniction  waa  roaolved  upon. 
When  Ivan  afterwards  appeared,  ihe 
Snditzea  exclaimed,  **  Thou  an  our  czar  !** 
'*I  will  be  ao,"  anawered  the  trembling 
Ivan,  '^only  on  condition  that  my  dear 
brother  shall  ahare  mv  throne."  Peter 
wai,  thereforo,  crowned  with  Ivan,  June 
23^  16891  The  Strelitzea  again  rebelled; 
bat  Peter  escaped  with  hia  mother  to  a 
monaatffty,  which  protected  him  from  the 
fuiy  of  the  inauigenta.  In  the  mean 
tipie,  the  cavalry  of  the  czar  haatened  to 
hii  rescue,  and  overpowered  the  rebela, 
thifty  of  whom  were  beheaded  to  prevent 
fiiuire  seditiona.  But  Sophia,  takinc  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakneaa  of  Ivan  and  the 
youth  of  Peter,  became  constantly  more 
MHiming:  her  name  waa  6nally  aubacribed 
to  the  imperial  ukaaea  with  those  of  the 
two  ezan^  and  her  ima^  waa  stamped  on 
the  reverse  of  the  coina.  Peter,  mean- 
while, was  silendy  developing  his  manly 
and  warlike  apirit  He  fbnnedtwo  compa- 
nies of  aoldieis  from  the  youn^  men  of  bis 
own  age,  in  whose  ranka  he  himaelf  aerv- 
ed.  Their  commander  waa  the  young 
Lefoit.  (q.  V.)  Sophia  considered  this 
amuaeroent  as  vrell  calculated  to  remove 
her  brother  from  state  affiuis,  and  heard 
with  pleasure  of  the  excesses  in  which 
Peter  and  bis  favorites  indul(|od.  But  the 
accompliahed  and  entbosiasQc  Lefort  waa 
iostiUinff  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the  inquisi- 
tive czar,  in  whom  the  eariy  instructions 
of  Sotow  (an  experienced  diplomatist), 
and  Francis  Timmennann  (a  German 
mathematician),  and  the  Jeasons  of  hia 
mother,  had  already  laid  a  solid  foundation 
br  the  improvement  of  his  raind  and  the 
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ionnatioQ  of  hia  chincter.  Sophk  i  lier- 
aelf  aoon  perceived  his  superior  tidents, 
when,  in  the  beainniog  of^l688,  be  ap- 
peared, for  the  first  time,  in  the  privy 
council  In  ^689,  Peters  marriage  with 
Eudoxia  Federowna  Lapucbin,  efiectad 
through  the  influence  of  his  prudent 
mother,  withdrew  him  from  hia  former 
onrie&  and  save  him  a  new  hold  on  the 
affecdona  of  the  people.  Sophia,  having 
desired  to  be  present,  as  resent;  at  a  re- 
ligMNiB  celebration,  at  which  the  czars 
themaelvea  were  commonly  preaent,  Peter 
oppoaed  it  in  vain;  and,  a  few  fiutbful 
Strelitzea  bavin^^  betnycd  to  him  her  in- 
tention to  aasaannate  him  with  his  wife, 
Dsother,  and  aiater,  he  took  rafii^  with 
them  in  the  monastery  of  Troizkoi.  Here 
he  summoned  to  hia  aid  general  Gordon, 
a  Seotobman,  wbo,  w:th  all  the  foreign 
officers,  immediate^  hastened  to  Peter. 
The  czar  soon  found  himself  surrounded 
bv  numerous  friends,  and  Sophia  waa 
oblised  to.take  the  velL  Peter  then  made 
a  aoTemn  entry  into  Moscow,  and,  in  aigfat 
of  all  the  people,  embraced  his  brother 
Ivan,  who  left  all  tbe  power  in  the  more 
able  faanda  of  hia  brother.  The  first  aim 
of  Peter  was  the  formation  of  a  standing 
army,  according  to  the  European  tactics. 
Lefort  and  Gforpon  trained  the  new  troopa, 
among  whom  were  a  great  number  of 
Huguenota,  who  bad  fled  to  Ruasia,  after 
the  repeal  of  tbe  edict  of  Nantea.  Peter 
aoon  aaw  himaelf  surrounded  by  90,000 
well  disciplined  troops,  and,  at  the  same 
dme,  engaged  in  forming  a  naval  force. 
His  fiuher,  Alexis,  desirous  to  trade  witli 
Persia  by  means  of  tbe  Caapian  aea,  had 
procured  a  ship  to  be  bulk  by  some  Dutch 
shipwrights^  which  arrived  at  Astracbau, 
but  was  there  burned  by  the  Coesacka, 
and  o€  the  crew  only  two,  one  of  whom 
waa  tbe  gunner,  Karsten  Brand,  return- 
ed to  Moaoow.  Brand  now  became  Pe- 
ter'a  principal  ahip-builder,  and,  in  16d^ 
the  emperor  sailed  to  Arehangei  in  his 
own  ship,  the  Sl  Peter,  to  purebasa 
clothea  for  his  army.  In  1794,  he  enter- 
ed Arehangei  with  aevenl  Russian  vea- 
aela,  and  appointed  prince  Romanadow- 
ski  admiral  of  the  fleet  Reganliog  com- 
merce as  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  civilizadon  of  his  subjects,  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  Bkick  and  Baldc  seas,  into 
which  the  great  riven  of  his  empire  emp- 
tied themselves.  Being  at  war  with  the 
Porte,  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
outlet  of  the  Don ;  at  tliis  point,  he  wish- 
ed to  conquer  Azopb,  to  procure  an  em- 
porium on  the  Black  aea.  In  July,  1605, 
he  commenced  the  attack  by  land,  but 
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Boon  found  it  necettary  to  change  the 
storraing  to  a  blockade.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  hastened  bock  to  Moscow,  em- 
braced his  dying  brother  Ivan,  and  furnish- 
ed his  subjects,  who  were  sufieriog  from 
the  bed  cit>p8,  with  com  mm  Ri^  and 
Dantzic,  in  Russian  ships.  At  the  same 
time,  he  4!i»Uected  skilful  ensineers  and 
artillerists  iKun  Austria,  Brandenbuiv  and 
"  Holland,  and  introduced  greater  uniromu- 
^  into  the  army,  of  which  the  boiar  Alexis 
ScltnenowitBeh  was  the  nominal  com- 
mander, while  Gordon,  Lefort  and  Golo- 
win  were  in  fact  its  soid.  The  new  ship- 
yard, at  Woronesch,  on  the  Don,  furnished 
him,  as  early  as  1696,  with  a  fleet  of  23 
galleys,  two  galleasses,  and  four  fiie-shipe, 
with  which  he  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet, 
in  sight  of  Azoph.  All  relief  by  sea  be- 
ing now  cut  ofl,  he  pushed  the  siege  with 
renewed  vigor,^  and  in  two  months  (July 
39)  the  Russi^s  entered  Azoph.  To  se- 
cure the  possession  of  this  Key  to  the 
Black  sea,  Peter  ordered  fifly-nve  ships 
of  war  to  be  built,  and  a  canal  to  be  con- 
structed connecting  the  Volca  and  the 
Don,  and  sent  a  number  of^tbe  young 
nobles  to  Italy  and  Holland,  to  learn  the 
art  of  ship-buildinff,  and  to  Germany  to 
become  acquainted  with  military  disci- 
pline. After  having  suppressed  (Feb.  2, 
1697)  a  conspiracy  of  the  Strelitzes  and 
several  noblemen  against  his  life,  in  which 
he  displayed  much  peraonal  courage,  he 
traveU^  in  foreign  countries.  The  afftirs 
of  the  government,  during  his  absence, 
were  committed  to  prince  Romonadowski 
and  three  IxHare;  and  the  Strelitzes  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  country,  to  se- 
cure the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 
He  set  out  on  his  celebrated  journey  in 
April,  1697,  travelling,  not  in  the  charac- 
ter of  czar,  but  as  a  member  of  an  em- 
bassy, which  was  to  visit  foreign  courts, 
according  to  the  old  Russian  custom. 
Having  passed  through  Estbonio,  Livonia 
(countries  then  beloi^ng  to  Sweden), 
Brandenburg,  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  he 
arrived  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  worked, 
incogniioj  iu  a  Dutch  ship-yard.  From  Am- 
sterdam, he  went  to  the  viUage  of  Saardaro, 
where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  own 
country,  ond  caused  himself  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  workmen,  under  the  name  of 
PeUr  Afickaeloff,  Here  he  lived  in  a  little 
hut  for  seven  weeks,  made  his  own  bed, 
and  prepared  his  own  food,  corresponded 
with  his  ministers  at  home,  and  labored  at 
the  same  time  in  ship-boilding.  He  then 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  superintend- 
ed the  buiMing  of  a  ship  of  war  of  sixty 
guns,  which  he  sent  to  Archangel.  Noth- 


ing passed  him  imobeerved;  he  causeu 
everything  to  be  explained  to  him, and 
even  performed  several  surgical  operations. 
The  petidon  of  the  Jews  of  Holland  to  be 
received  into  his  country  he  refused.  lie 
was  induced,  by  his  love  for  the  sea,  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  king  William  III 
to  visit  London.  Here  Peter  resided  in 
the  royal  ship-yard,  and  often  declared 
that,  if  he  were  not  czar  of  Russia,  he 
would  be  an  English  admiral.  He  took 
into  his  service  upwards  of  500  persons — 
officers,  engineers,  cannoneers,  surgeons, 
&c.  He  received  a  doctorate  from  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and,  afler  a  stay  of 
three  months,  went  through  Holland  and 
Dresden  to  Vienna.  But  on  insurrection 
of  the  Strelitzes  induced  him  to  hasten 
home,  and  he  arrived  at  Moscow  Sept. 
4,  1698.  The  insurrection  had  already 
been  suppressed  by  Gordon;  but  Peter 
erected  a  bloody  tribunal ;  every  day  of 
the  succeeding  month  saw  the  Mood  of 
the  rebels  flow;  and  as  ^ere  were  the 
strongest  reasons  to  suspect  his  sister  So- 
phia of  bemg  the  author  of  this  disturb- 
ance, he  caused  twenty-eight  gibbets  to 
be  erected,  and  190  of  the  conspuotore  to 
be  executed  before  her  monastery ;  and 
three  of  them,  who  had  drawn  up  a  pe* 
tition  to  Sophia,  were  hung  before  the 
windows  of  her  cell,  witli  the  petitions  in 
their  hands.  Five  hundred  were  banish- 
ed ;  the  corps  of  the  Strelitzes  was  abolish- 
ed, and  the  last  remains  finally  became 
extinct  in  Astnichan  in  1705.  It  was 
probably  merely  from  personal  dislike 
that  he  accused  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
vtras  impatient  of  his  amours,  of  being  en- 
j^oged  in  the  conspiracy.  She  was  ban- 
ished to  Suzdal,  where  she  was  obliged 
to  take  the  veil,  under  the  name  of  Hden, 
To  reward  his  faithful  adherents,  he  estab- 
lished the  order  of  Sl  Andrew,  August 
90, 1698,  which  Golowin  was  the  firstfto 
receive.  The  death  of  his  favorite  Lefort 
and  of  Gordon  plunged  him  into  the  deep- 
est grief.  Menzikoff  (q.  v.),  who  rose  from 
obscurity  by  his  talents  and  activity,  now 
became  the  favorite  of  Peter.  He  sup- 
pUed  the  place  of  the  Su^litzes  by  twen- 
ty-seven new  regiments  of  infantry,  and 
two  of  dragoons  (in  all  32,029  men),  who, 
within  three  months,  were  disciplined  and 
hiought  into  marching  order.  Nothing  but 
merit  and  length  of  services  was  regarded 
in  the  appointment  of  officers.  Peter  de- 
voted himself  with  incessant  activity  to  the 
internal  regulation  of  his  empire,  which 
assumed,  by  degrees,  the  appearance  of  a 
new  creation.  The  manner  of  collecting 
the  public  taxes  was  simplified ;  the  Ger- 
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jBUi  eoflUinie  was  introduced ;  beards  be- 
§m  to  disappear;  the  nuineroua  retinue 
of  the  boiais  was  diininjsbed;  foreign 
imyel  was  in  a  manner  necessaiy  to  se- 
cure the  prince's  fiivor;  printing  presses 
were  s^  up,  and  useful  works  introduced ; 
schools  were  established  in  iJl  the  large 
towns ;  and  new  ecclesiastical  institutions 
oiganized.    When  the  patriarch  Adrian 
died,  at  Moscow,  in  1700,  the  czar  left 
this  office,  but  little  inferior  in  authority 
vo  the  papal,  unfilled.    The  armistice  of 
two  years  between  Russia  and  Tuikey, 
adpolated  in  the  peace  of  Corlovitza,  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  Austria,  was  pro- 
longed (1700)  to  thurty  years ;  but,  at  the 
same   tinoe,  war   was   declared  against 
Sweden.    Patkul  (q.  v.)  had  now  matured 
the  alliance  of  the  czar  with  Augustus^ 
kin^  of  Poland,  and  no  indications  of 
nod  will  on  the  part  of  the  young  Charies 
XUf  of  Sweden,  could  divert  Peter  from 
his  designs.    (See  JSTorihem  War,)    Peter 
occupied  logna,  and  attacked  Narva.  The 
yoong  king  of  Sweden  (see  CharUi  XII) 
flew  to  its  relief;  and   defeated  38,000 
Rusnans  with  8000  Swedes,  November, 
30, 1700.    This  defeat  did  not  shake  the 
resolution  of  Peter.    ''  I  know,**  said  he, 
"that  the  Swedes  will  often  defeat  us,  but 
we  are  kaming.    Our  turn  to  conquer 
will  come  at  JasL"    Fresh  troops  vrare 
immediately  assembled,  arms  were  pro- 
vided, and  the  victoiy  of  the  Russians  over 
the  Swedes  on  the  Embach  (Jan.  1, 1709), 
laid  the  first  foundation  for  their  fiiture 
triumphsL     Notebuig    (which    rec«ved 
fiom  Peter  the  name  of  SMisitiburg)  and 
Marienbuig  were  taken ;  among  the  in- 
habitBiitB  of  the  latter,  who  were  carried 
into  Rnsriii,  was   the  orphan  Catharine, 
(q.  V.)    After  a  triumphal  entry  into  Mos- 
cow, and  a  short  delay  at  Woronez,  Pe- 
ter returned  to  the  theatre  of  the  war 
en  the  Baltic,  where  Menzikoif  had  been 
throwing  up  fortifications   for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  new  docks,  at  the  influx  of 
the  Olonza  into  lake  Ladoga.    For  the 
same  purpose,  on  the  first  of  May,  Peter 
took  Nyenschantz,  a  fortress  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva.    Four  days  after,  vrith  thirty 
ionaJl  veawls,  on  board  of  which  he  served 
as  captain  of  bombardiers,  he  took  two 
Swediwh  ships  of  war  at  the  mouth  of  the 
same  river.    To  remrard  him  for  his  ser^ 
viees  on  this  occask>n,  admiral  Golowin 
created  him  knight  of  Sl  Andrew.    As 
Nyenschantz  was  too  fiur  fit>m  the  sea, 
and  not  sufficiently  secure,  Peter  deter- 
mined to  construct  a  new  fort,  to  protect 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva.    He  here  built  a 
small  wooden  haU  in  the.Duteh  fl^W» 


fivm  which  he  superintended  hia.  new 
work.    May  27,  1703,  the  foundation  of 
the  fortress  was  laid,  whiob  the  czar  called 
SL  PeUrtburg,     The    work  was  com- 
menced under  the  direction  of  an  Italian 
architect,  and  l^OOO*  men,  from  every  part 
of  the  empire,  were  soon  employed  upon 
it.    While  engaged  in  this  work,  he  deter- 
mined to  builu  a  city^  which  sbouki  serve 
as  a  commercial  emporium,  to  connect 
Russia  with  the  rest  of  Europe.    In  four 
months,  the  fortress  of  St  PeterBburv  was 
completed,  and  the  city  was  also  gradually 
rising.    Many  of  the  woritmen,  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  long  journey  to  their 
homes,  settled  here,  wnere  they  were  be- 
sides welcomed  by  the  czar,  as  they  were 
serviceable  in  erecting  houses   for   the 
rich.     Many  Swedes,  Finns  ^id  Livoni- 
ans,  driven  from  home  by  war,  eacer- 
ly  hastened  to  the  new  city,  where  they 
received  the  land  in  their  own  right;  so 
that,  in  two  years  (1705),  besides  Vasili- 
Ostrov,  where  the    first  private  bouses 
were  built,  the  island   of  St.  Peterabun 
and  the  admiralty  ooarter  were  settled 
(See  PeUnkurg.)     Under  the  direcdon 
of  Menzikofi^,  tne  fortress  of  Cronseblot 
arose  fit>m  tl^  sea,  at  a  short  distance,  for 
the  protection  of  Petersburg.    More  than 
800()  horses,  and  as  many  men,  perished 
in  the  labor  of  transporting  the  nffeterisiB 
for  buildinc ;  but  in  March  of  the  foUow« 
ing  year,  the  cannons  thundered  fitim  the 
widto  of  Cronseblot    In  the  mean  time, 
Austria,  Holland  and  England  made  eveiy 
exertion  to  destroy  the  alliance  of  PeMr 
with  Augustus  of  Poland.    Charies  left  . 
his  great  enemy  in  the  heart  of  Livonia, 
and  marched  to  Sozony  to  compel  Peter^ 
ally  to  abdicate  his  throne.    Peter,  on  the 
other  hand,  commenced  his  new  opera- 
tions by  the  destruction  of  a  Swedish  flo- 
tilla of  thirteen  ships    on  lake  Peipus. 
Dorpat,  Narva  and  Ivangorod  were  cul- 
tured, and  the  Swedish  army  was  finalqr 
destr^ed  under  the  walls  of  Pukawa  (July 
8»  1709).    The  czar,  now  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  army, 
and  rear-admiral  in  the  fleet,  virrote  from 
the  fieM  of  battle  to  admiral  Apraxin  in  Pe- 
tersburg—'^  Our  enemy  has  experienced 
the  firte  of  Phaeton,  and  the  foundation 
of  our  city  on  the  Neva  is,  at  length,  firm." 
Peter  immediately  hastened  U^k  to  bis 
ftvorite  city  on  the  Neva,  where  he  made 
preparations  to  connect  lake  lAc^oga  with 
the  Wol^   and  eonchided  commercial 
treaties  with  France,  Italy  and  the  Hanse- 
atic  lownsL    Having  celebrated  his  victory 
hy  a  triumphal  entry  inter  Moscow,  and  re- 
ofganized  the  army,  oonastiagof  33  r^ 
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menis  of  infantry,  24  of  cavalry,  and  58,000 
ganrison  troops,  he  coxnoaenced  his  cam- 
paign in  Livonia  and  Carelia,  which  were 
conquered  in  1710.  The  Turits,  instigat- 
ed by  Charles  XII,  had,  meanwhile,  declar- 
ed war  against  him«  Peter  immediately 
establish^  a  senate  to  admiDtster  the  a^ 
fairs  of  the  empire,  and,  having  restored 
to  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  the  prop- 
erty before  taken  from  them,  in  order  to 
|[nin  the  favor  of  the  cler;^  and  the  na- 
tion, he  advanced  to  the  Pruth,  oppKJSite 
the  camp  of  Mehemed,  the  grand-vizier. 
The  soldiers  were  here  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremes  from  want  of  provision, 
and  their  condition  was  the  more  despe- 
rate on  account  of  the  defection  of  the 
prince  of  Walachia,  and  his  refusal  to 
furnish  the.  promised  supplies.  Peter, 
nevertheless,  crossed  the  nver,  but  was 
forced  to  retreat,  and  his  exhausted  army 
was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  enemy. 
Peter  saw  nothing  before  him  but  captivi- 
ty or  death.  He  was  delivered  from  this 
difficulty  by  his  new  wife,  Catharine 
(whom  he  had  privately  married  in  1707, 
and  declared  his  lawuil  wife  March  6, 
1711).  Assisted  by  the  field-marshal 
Scheremetefl^  she  sent  to  the  grand-vizier 
proposals  of  peace.  A  lar^  sum  of 
money,  and  valuable  jewels,  with  promises 
of  further  remittances,  all  without  the 
knowledge  of  Peter,  are  said  to  have  ac- 
companied the  letter  of  Scheremeteff  to 
the  grand-vizier.  During  this  time,  Peter, 
despairing  of  any  fiivorable  results  from 
this  mission,  and  reduced  to  despondency, 
wrote  to  the  senate  in  Moscow — ^  If  I  mil 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  consider  me 
no  longer  as  your  sovereign,  and  obey  no 
commands  which  shall  proceed  from  the 
pkce  of  mv  confinement,  thouffh  it  shouki 
be  signed  by  my  own  hand.  If  I  perish, 
choose  the  worthiest  among  you  to  suc- 
ceed me."  July  23,  1711,  the  peace  of 
Hus  was  concluded,  in  spite  of  all  the  op- 
position of  count  Poniatowski,  the  agent 
of  Charles  XII.  Peter  purchased  his  own 
safety,  and  that  of  his  army  and  empire, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Azoph.  (See  RuMiiet, 
and  the  OUoman  EmpireS  Canteinir, 
prince  of  Moldavia,  whom  Peter  refused 
to  give  up  on  any  condition,  followed  the 
czar,  and  contmued  to  receive  from  him  a 
pension  until  his  death,  twelve  years  af- 
terwards. He  now  applied  himself  with 
groat  activity  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Pomerania  against  Sweden.  To 
restore  his  health,  he  went  to  Carledbad,  in 
the  summer  of  1711,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Moscow,  publicly  solenmized  his  marriagB 
with  Catharine  (Feb.  19, 1712).  The  trans- 


lation of  the  senate  of  recency  to  Petarv- 
buiT  took  place  two  months  later.  In  Jane, 
1712,  he  again  visited  Carlsbad,  with  bis 
vrife.    Afler  having  taken  the  waten  three 
weeks,  he  proceeded  to  his  army  in  Hoi- 
stein,  where  Steenbock,  the  Swedmh  gen- 
eral, had  obtained  some  succesaes  over  the 
Danes.    He  shut  up  this  general  in  Too- 
ningen,  and  returned  to  Petersburg,  to  ef^ 
feet  the  conquest  of  Swedish  Finland,  and, 
in  1713,  penetrated  beyond  Abo  to  Tkvas- 
thus,  while  the  Swedes  in   Tdnningen 
were  compelled  to  surrender.    But  the 
neutrality  of  Pomerania,    proposed    1^ 
Prussia,  and  consented  to  by  Menzikod^ 
thwarted  his  plans :  for  this  act,  even  the 
intereession  of  the  czarina  was  hardly  able 
to  save  the  favorite  from  ruin.    Peter  con- 
tinued his  effoTtB  to  improve  the  Russian 
marine;  but  he  was  obliged  to  submit 
when  the  college  of  admiral^  refused  to 
promote  him  to  the  dignity  of  vice-admi- 
ral, **  because  he  had  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  sea,  to  be  prefened 
over  other  officerB,**    His  chief  object  was 
now  to  merit  that  distinction.  Having  ob- 
tained the  naval  victory  at  Twermunde, 
and  completed  the  subjugation  of  Finland 
by  the  subsequent  capture  of  the  fortress 
of  Nyslot,  he  was  received,  on  his  trium- 
phal entry  into  PeterBbuig,  by  the  vioe- 
czar  Romanadowski,  with  the  salutation, 
"  Hail,  vice-admiral  !**   Perceivin|^  the  op- 
pressions exercised  by  the  nobihty  upon 
the  lower  classes,  he  established  a  boaid 
to  inquire  into  abuses.    The  investigation 
ended  in  the  exile  to  Siberia  of  a  great 
number  of  civil  officers  fiioro  the  first  to 
the   third    rank,    and   strict    provisions 
against  future  abuses.    He  did  not  con- 
Mer  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  abolish  slave- 
ry for  tne  present    He  repaired  the  dev- 
astations which  the  war  had  caused  in 
Ingria,  by  settling  in  that  countiy  a  num- 
ber of  rich  peasants  from  the  interior  of 
Rusaa.    He  exercised  the  greatest  pru- 
dence in  resard  to  the  religious  contests  be- 
tween the  lloskolnicks  (those  of  the  ancient 
fiuth)  and  the  Orthodox,  but  was  obfiged 
to  put  to  death  a  Roskolnick,  who  soui^t 
to  obtain  a  martyr's  crown  by  assaasinatrng 
the  czar.    Events  of  this  nature  increased 
Peter's  aversion  to  Moscow,  and  confirmed 
his  determination  to  make  Petersburg  the 
capital  of  the  empire.    All  his  commercial 
ordinances,  and   his   measures   for   the 
growth  and  embeHishment  of  the  city, 
were  directed  to  this  object.    In  the  midEst 
of  these  plans,  he  was   informed   that 
Charles  Xll  had  returned,  and  was  now 
in  Stralsund.     But  as  this   headstrong 
prince  refused  to  consent  to  the  neutrality 
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•fFOoMnnia,  and  thus  oflbnded  Englaiid 
m  well  as  Holkud,  be  prepared  for  the 
car  tbe  way  to  new  and  easy  eonquestai 
Stralsund  was  taken  December  23, 1715» 
by  the  Pnisrians  and  Danes,  without  the 
aid  of  Peter;  and  in  tbe  firat  impulse  of 
anger,  the  czar  was  on  the  point  of  aiding 
widi  Charles,  because  his  troops  were  re* 
insed  admittance  into  the  woika,  and 
were  even  driven  back  by  force.  Before 
hiaviBit  to  Pyrmont  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  he  agreed  witli  the  king  of 
Denmark  upon  a  landing  at  Schonen ;  in 
punuance  of  which,  he  went  to  Copen- 
bagen.  Four  fleets,  Hussian,  Dauirii, 
Elfish  and  Dutch,  were  united,  forming 
a  squadron  of  80  sail,  partly  to  cover  the 
djaembarkation  at  Schonen,  and  partlv  to 
make  head  against  the  Swedish  fleet, 
which  vras  cruising  in  the  Baltic.  The 
command  of  the  combined  fleet  wss  unan- 
imoosiy  committed  to  the  czar;  and  he 
eonvojfed  100  merchant  vessela,  lying  in 
the  sound,  1^  the  fleet  of  Sweden.  The 
landing  at  Schonen  was  abandoned  by 
tbe  advice  of  the  Russian  genends;  thsi 
eieited  suspicions  in  tbe  mind  of  the 
Duiiah  king^,  and  Peter  left  Denmark  and 
took  possession  of  If  ecklenburg.    For  the 


accompGshmaiit  of  certain  pohtical  pi 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  Hollana  and 
France,  towards  the  end  of  1716.  In 
.iffisterdam,  besides  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial objects  of  bis  visit,  be  also  attend- 
ed to  all  the  subjects  of  art  and  science. 
His  wife,  who  visited  bim  after  her  deliv- 
ery in  Februaiy,  1717,  remained  at  tbe 
Hague,  while  Peter,  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  went  throuffh  Brabant  to  Paris^ 
where  he  visited  all  the  ijtenuy,  militaiy, 
mechanical  and  other  Institutions  and  col- 
fections  of  art,  &c.,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  France,  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  Prussia.  His  main 
object,  the  separation  of  France  from 
England,  and  his  designs  on  Mecklen- 
burg, were  not  accompiisbed.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1717,  be  returned  to  Petersburg,  and 
instituted  investigations  into  charaes  of 
abuses  and  acts  of  oppression.  PVince 
Wolkonski,  tbe  governor  of  Archangel, 
was  shot,  and  miutary  courts  were  com- 
mjssioned  to  inquire  into  accusations 
against  others.  He  then  went  to  Moscow, 
to  judge  his  only  son,  Alexis  (q.  v.),  who 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  high  of- 
flcera  of  the  empire.  Though  pardoned 
shortly  after,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
agitation  into  which  the  trial  and  sentence 
bad  thrown  bim.  At  bis  ftineral,  which 
WBs  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  the  czar 
into  tears.  Many 
5» 


volved  in  the  guilt  of  Alexis,  were  exe- 
cuted witii  grsat  cruelty.  Peter  treated 
with  equal  severitv  the  nobles  who  op- 
pressed the  people,  and  did  not  even 
spare  his  favorites  Menzikofi*  and  Aprexin. 
He  endeavored  to  introduce  a  more  regu- 
lar administrebon  of  justice  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  colleges  of  the  governments, 
and  a  lepriative  committee,  taking  the 
code  of  his  fiuher,  Alexis,  for  the  baais  of 
his  new  systeno.  A  commercial  college 
was  also  erected,  and  the  commercial 
class  treated  with  distinction.  His  amuae- 
ments  consisted  in  ornamenting  his  capi- 
tal, collecting  a  cabinet  of  natural  cu- 
riosities, encouraging  art,  and  raising  the 
tone  of  society ;  be,  likewise,  provided 
amusements  for  the  court  and  people,  by 
public  ahows,  masquerades,  &!c.  (among 
which  the  papal  election,  mtended  to  ex- 
pose the  hea«l'  qf  the  Roman  church  to 
ridicule,  was'  particulariy  remarkable). 
Peter  now  landed  troopa  on  almost  eveiy 
point  of  tbe  Swedish  coast,  and  com- 
menced a  war  of  devastation,  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  annals  of  that  country. 
JeakH»  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia 
united  Poland,  Prussia  and  Denmark  with 
Sweden.  But  Peter  reasted  all,  and 
maintained  bis  dignity  in  a  dispute  with 
Austria.  He  banished  the  Jesuits  from  the 
empire,  because  they  meddled  with  afiairs 
in  which  they  bad  no  conoero,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  conflict  with  England.    In 

1719,  all  the  English  merchants  in  Russia 
were  arrested,  and  threatened  with  the 
seizure  of  their  property.  Peter  was  now 
called  to  endure  the  severest  trials,  in  the 
death  of  ScheremeteflT,  his  companion  in 
arms,  and  (on  the  25tii  of  April,  old  style) 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Peter  Petrowitsch, 
his  son  by  Catharine,  bom  November  8, 
1717.  The  czar  remained  alone  for  three 
da^  and  three  nights  after  the  death  of 
his  son,  without  food  or  drink ;  fears  were 
at  length  entertained  for  bis  life.  But  he 
resumed  his  firmness,  and  one  of  bis  first 
measures  was  tbe  institution  of  the  **  holy 
directing  synod,**  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  hierarchy^    (See  Greek  Cfturcft.)  In 

1720,  Sweden  wos  again  devastated ;  the 
Swedish  king  having  resolved  on  the  inva- 
sion of  Finland,  wim  tbe  aid  of  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  Peter,  however, continued  hk  ne- 
gotiations, while  he  prepared  for  action, 
and  directed  the  construction  of  tbe  port 
of  Royerwtck.  At  length  a  third  expedi- 
tion against  the  Swedish  coasts,  success- 
fully conducted  by  Peter  in  1721,  in  spite 
of  tbe  English  fleet,  led  to  tiie  poacs  of 
NystAdt  (August  90,  1721,  old  style),  by 
which   Livonia,  Eidionia,  Ingria,   with 
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Wiburg  and  Kexholm,  were  ceded  to 
Russia.  But  the  duke  of  Holstein,  whom 
be  bad  promised  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of 
Sleswick,  was  made  the  victim  of  political 
expediency.  Thus,  after  twenty-one  years, 
the  uorthem  war  was  concluded  without 
exhausting  the  resources  of  Peter,  and  the 
power  of  Russia  was  fixed  upon  an  im- 
movable  basis.  The  czar  celebrated  the 
peace  by  thanksgivings  and  festivals,  and 
a  general  pardon  (murderers  and  irre- 
claunable  highwaymen  only  excepted),  and 
by  a  remission  of  all  the  claims  of  the  crown 
previous  to  1717.  The  senate  and  the 
noly  synod  requested  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  to  accept  the  titles  of  *^  father 
of  his  country,  ana  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  with  the  surname  of  the  Qreat" 
He  was  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  grand 
celebration  of  the  peace,  Oct.  22,  1721. 
TliiB  title  was  immediately  Acknowledged 
by  Prussia,  Holland  and  Sweden,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  by  all  the  other  powera.  To 
prevent  his  great  creation  from  fiiUing  to 
pieces  in  WMk  or  incompetent  hands,  he 
decreed  (Feb.  5, 1722),  that  the  sovereign 
of  Russia  aliould  have  fiill  power  to  elect 
his  successor,  and  to  change  this  appoint- 
ment, if  he  should  see  fit  By  the  new 
judicial  organization,  it  was  provided  that 
no  actual  senator  should  sit  m  a  court  of 
justice,  and  no  president  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice in  the  senate.  The  emperor  now  un- 
dertook his  long  mediated  expedition  to 
Persia,  to  secure  the  Russian  trade  on  the 
Caspian  sea.  In  1715, 1716  and  1719,  he 
had  sent  experienced  naval  officers  to  ex- 
amine this  sea  and  its  coast8,and  to  hold  ves- 
sels necessary  for  an  expedition  in  readinesa. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  he  took  Der- 
bent,  and  "built  several  fortified  towns, 
which  he  peopled  with  Cossacks  of  the 
Don.  The  domesdo  confusions  in  Persia 
compelled  the  shah  to  yield,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Sept  12, 1723  (to  which  the  Porte 
likewise  assented  July^8,  1724),  to  cede 
to  Russia  the  cities  of  Derbent  and  Baku, 
with  their  territory,  and  the  provinces 
Ghilan,  Mazanderan  and  Astarabad.  After 
his  return,  Dec.  26,  1722,  he  instituted 
new  examinations  for  maladministration. 
The  vice-chancellor  Schafiirofl^  one  of 
his  favorites,  was  condemned  to  death,  but, 
on  the  scaffold,  his  punishment  was  com- 
muted to  banishment  Menzikoif  was 
sentenced  to  pay  200,000  roubles  into  the 
exchequer ;  he  wasdeprived  of  a  large  part 
of  his  income,  and  flogged  by  the  empe- 
ror's own  hand :  for  the  infliction  of  this 
punishment,  Peter  used  his  ifuMna  (a  cane 
of  thick  Spanish  reed).  Several  others 
were  disgraced  or  flogged,  or  heavily  fined. 


Jul^  12, 1724,  Peter  again  eondueted  a  fleet 
against  Sweden,  to  enforce  his  claims  on 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  behalf  of  the 
duke  of  Holstein :  having  efifected  this  pur- 
pose, Peter  returned  to  Cronstadt,  where  be 
celebrated  by  a  splendid  parade  the  creation 
of  bis  navy, which  now  consisted  of  41  ships 
of  war,  with  2106cannonsand  14,900  saiktra. 
This  great  monareh  employed  the  last 
jrears  of  his  life  in  providing  against  the 
mundations,  to  which  Petersburg  was  ex- 
posed in  the  autumn ;  in  continuing  the 
Ladoga  canal,  and  in  the  erection  of  an 
academy  of  sciences  (Feb.  1, 1725).  He 
turned  his  attention  next  to  the  examina- 
tion and  punishment  of  state  criminals ;  to 
the  promotion  of  the  labors  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  ;  the  establishment  of  the  order 
of  Alexander-Newskv ;  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  monks ;  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Capucliins  finm  Ruawa  ( 
and  a  new  commereial  treaty  with  Swe- 
den. He  also  betrothed  his  favorite  daugh- 
ter Anna  to  the  duke  of  Holstein,  Nov. 
24, 1724,  having  already  placed  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  bis  wife,  Catharine,  on 
the  18th  of  the  preceding  Mnv,  in  token 
of  his  love  and  gratitude.  He  likewiae 
provided  that  an  education  ahould  be 
given  to  the  surviving  son  of  the  unhappy 
Alexis,  such  as  would  become  a  future 
emperor  of  Russia.  But  Peter  had  k>ng 
felt  his  strength  declining,  fix>m  the  pains 
he  had  sufifereid  through  the  strangury,  ever 
since  1723:  hence  the  gloom,  uternating 
with  violent  bursts  of  passion,  to  which 
he  became  subject;  and  to  this, perhaps, is 
to  be  ascribed  the  execudon  of  Mons,  first 
chamberlain,  and  fevorite  of  the  empress 
Catharine ;  the  reason  assigned  for  which 
was  neglect  of  dutv,  bribery,  &c.  Late  in 
the  autunm  of  1724,  going  to  visit  the  foise 
and  manufiunoiy  of  arms  at  Systeibecx, 
he  saw  a  boat  filled  with  soldiers  and 
sailors  stranded,  and  sent  a  shallop^  which 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  on;  deter- 
mined to  gain  his  end,  he  set  out  for  the 
spot  himself^  and,  as  his  vessel  could  not 
quite  reach  the  spot,  he  leaped  into  the 
vrater  and  waded  to  the  best,  which  he 
aided  in  getdng  oflT.  But  the  cold  which 
he  caught  rendered  his  condition  extreme- 
ly dan^rous.  He  celebrated  the  new 
year,  1725^  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
chose  a  new  andpope,  and  ordered  the 
demolition  of  the  superfluous  chapek, 
and  the  removal  of  the  images.  A  sur- 
gical operation  gave  him  no  relief;  his 
pain  often  deprived  him  of  reason.  In 
his  intervals  of  sanity,  he  was  soothed 
with  the  consolations  of  religion,  by  The- 
ophanes,  archhiBhop  of  Pleskow.    In  one 
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of  these  intenrab,  oe  granted  full  pardon 
to  Menzikofi^  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
Catharine.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  speak 
with  his  fiivorite  daughter,  Anna  ;  but 
when  she  came,  the  emperor  was  speech- 
lessi  He  expved  February  8, 1725,  in  the 
aims  of  his  wife,  who  had  not  left  him  for 
three  nights.  Peter  was  53  years  of  age, 
and,  according  to  his  physicians,  mi^t 
have  fived  40  more,  if  he  had  not  so  long 
concealed  his  disonjer.  Peter  was  a  man 
of  powerful  and  original  genius,  who  did 
ewerj  thing  himself  and  was  never  the 
instrument  of  others.  His  ardor  was 
joined  with  prudence,  resolution,  and  a 
generous  humanity.  His  violent  jM^sions 
and  sensual  excesses  were  the  miits  of 
the  harharism  of  his  nation,  his  imperfect 
educadon  and  uncontrolled  power.  On 
the  centennial  celebradon  of  bis  accession 
to  the  throne,  an  equestrian  monument  by 
Falconet,  representing  him  at  fuU  speed 
Bpringinff  uj>  a  rock,  with  his  hand  extend- 
ed, ami  the  mscription  Peiro  Prma^  Caika- 
rima  Seamda,  MDCCLXXXU,  was  ex- 
posed to  view  in  Petersbui-g.  Voltaire 
wrote  the  life  of  Peter. 

Peter  II,  emperor  of  Russia,  mnd- 
son  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  son  of  Alexis, 
SBcended  the  throne  in  consequence  of 
the  will  of  Catharine  I  (a.  v.),  in  1727, 
when  but  thirteen  years  old.  He  died  in 
1730,  of  the  small  pox,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ajuia  Ivanowna.  (q.  v.) 

Peter  III  (Fedro witch);  emperor  of 
Russia.  As  the  male  line  of  the  Roma- 
noffs ceased  with  Peter  II,  the  empress 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I  and  Catha- 
rine I,  agreeab^  to  the  order  of  succession 
enjoiiied  by  her  fiither,  appointed  Charies 
Peter  Ulrich,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
son  of  her  sister  Anna  Petrowna  and  the 
duke  of  Holstein,  her  successor,  in  1742 ; 
and,  in  1745,  she  married  him  to  the  prin- 
cess Sophia  Auffusta,  of  Anhalt-Zerbst  fat 
a  later  period  the  fiimous  Catharine  IIV 
Peter  III  ascended  the  throne  in  17G2. 
His  first  step  was  a  reconciliation  with 
Frederic  U,  to  whom  he  restored  the  con- 
quered kingdom  of  Prussia  Proper,  and 
sent  15,000  men  to  assist  him.  He  estab- 
lished some  saluuuy  laws ;  but  a  conspira- 
cy broke  out,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
after  a  reign  of  six  months.  His  predilec- 
tion for  uie  people  of  Holstein ;  his  at- 
tempcs  to  establish  Prussian  tactics,  and 
to  overthrow  the  privileges  of  the  ffneat, 
had  made  him  numerous  enemies.  This 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  the  night  of  July 
8,  m  1763.  {QeeCaOuMrinelL)  He  abdi- 
cated the  throne  July  10,  but  could  not 
nve  his  life  by  this  means.    He  was,  it  is 


said,  killed  at  Ropecha,  a  seat  of  counf 
Rasumofikky,  July  14  (3  old  style),  17621 
{QeeOHaf) 
Petee,  St.,  CHi7acH  op.  (See  Rome.* 
Peter,  the  apostle  (whose  original 
name  was  Shum),  was  a  Galilean  fiSber- 
man  from  Bethsaida.  His  brother  An- 
drew, having  been  received  bv  Jesus 
amon^  his  disciples,  introduced  Sdmonto 
the  divine  instructor.  He  prompt]^  re- 
solved to  leave  all  and  fellow  Jesus,  at 
whose  command  he  had  made  a  most  re- 
markable draught  of  fishes.  After  this 
event,  we  find  him  alvirays  among  the  fol- 
lowen  of  Christ,  and  one  of  his  most  con- 
fidential disciples.  From  the  firmness  of 
his  faith,  Jesus  named  him  Cephas  {m 
Greek,  Petros),  a  rock,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  peculiar  marks  of  aftection ;  yet  he 
never  gave  him  any  superiority  over  the 
other  apostles,  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
maintain,  nor  did  Peter  himself  ever  assume 
it.  On  the  contrary,  Jesus  reminded  him, 
in  their  pre8ence,of  his  fiiults,and  his  impet- 
uosity; and,  in  the  last  dreadful  night  before 
the  crucifixion,  Peter  encouuterra  the  re- 

J)roviDg  look  of  his  master,  whom  he  had 
bllowed  at  a  distance  to  the  house  of  the 
high  priest,  and  there  basely  denied,  fitrni 
fear  of  punishment  Repentance  for  thw 
crime  purified  and  strensthened  his  noble 
heart,  which  glowed  with  a  warm  love  of 
Jesus.  His  zeal  and  eloquence  made  him 
often  the  speaker  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 
apostles  on  important  occasions ;  ss,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  feast  of  pentecost,  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  where  Peter  had  the 
boldness  to  preach  the  gospel  publicly,  for 
tlie  first  time,  and  converted  several 
thousands  by  his  powerful  eloauence  ; 
and  before  the  Jewish  council,  where  he 
defended  the  new  faith.  His  opinions 
had  sreat  influence  in  the  Christian 
churches ;  and,  on  his  proposal,  the  apos- 
tles and  eldera  of  the  first  mod  at  Jeru- 
saleni  resolved  that  a  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  Moses  should  not  be  required  <^- 
the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity.  Pe- 
ter probably  travelled  through  several 
countries  of  Middle  and  Western  Asia,  as 
a  teacher  of  Christianity ;  but  the  tradition 
that  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  crucified 
there,  in  the  year  67,  rests  only  on  the 
legends  of  the  Roman  church,  on  which, 
also,  the  pope  rests  his  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered the  successor  of  this  apostle.  The 
two  Episdes  of  Poter,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, were  written  in  Greek,  and  directed 
to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  In  their 
style,  and  in  the  exposition  of  doctrines, 
they  bear  strong  maiks  of  his  ardent  mind, 
hurrying  fix>m  thought  to  thought,  cars- 
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IflM  in  ezpreflsioD,  but  animated  and  forei- 
ble. 

Petkr  the  Hermit;  an  enthusiastic 
monk  of  Amiens,  who,  about  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  centuiy,  roused  Europe  to 
the  first  crusade,  (q.  v.)  Peter,  who  had 
made  a  pilpiaiage  to  Jerusalem,  instigated 
by  the  oimculties  he  hod  undergone,  flew, 
at  his  return,  to  pope  Martin  the  Second, 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  that  pontifl^ 
preached  to  an  assembly  of  more  than 
4000  of  the  clergy,  with  30,000  laymen, 
that  met  at  Piacenza,  the  wild  project  of 
driving  the  Mohammedans  from  Jerusa- 
lem. The  success  of  his  enthusiastic 
harangues  was  proportionate  to  the  bold- 
ness of  his  scheme  and  the  ignorance 
of  his  auditors.  Peter  himself  led  the 
way  through  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an 
undisciplined  multitude  of  more  than 
900,000  men,  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  whom  survived  to  reach  the  city. 
Peter  distinguished  himself  by  his  person- 
al courage  at  the  storming  of  the  holy 
city ;  and,  having  wimessed  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  undertaking,  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  founded 
the  abbey  of  Notrmoutier,  and  died  its  first 
superior. 

Feterbo  ROUGH,  Charles  Monlaunt,earl 
of^  son  of  lord  Mordaunt,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  and  estate,  in  1675,  was 
engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Tanker,  in 
ItoO,  In  which  he  served  with  distmction 
against  the  Mohammedans.  He  went 
over  to  Holland  in  the  reign  of  James  II, 
and,  entering  into  the  scheme  of  his  de- 
thronement, returned  to  England  with  his 
successor,  by  whom  he  was  created  earl 
of  Monmouth,  and  appointed  firat  com- 
missionerof  the  treasury.  He  succeeded 
to  the  earklom  of  Peterborouffh  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  in  1697,  and  was  sub- 
sequently employed  as  commander  of  the 
English  army  in  Spam,  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  He  distinguished 
himself  ffreatly  by  his  courage,  activity 
and  conouct  in  taking  Barceloim,  and  ob- 
taininff  many  other  advantages  over  the 
French,  in  conseauence  of  which  he  was 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  imperial 
foroes,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
British  parliament  In  the  reign  of  Geoi^ 
I,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
received  the  appointment  of  general  of 
marines.  His  death  took  place  during  a 
voyage  to  Lisbon,  in  1735.  Lord  Peter- 
borough was  intimate  with  his  literaiy 
oontemponiries,  and  was  himself  a  writer 
of  poetry,  some  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished. In  the  Correspondence  of  the 
Cooniess  of  Sufiblk,  edited  by  Mr.  Cro- 


ker,  are  several  of  his  letters.— Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  been  said  to  be  preparing  a  Life 
of  the  Eari  of  Peterborough. 

PsTBRBORoueH,  BiBHOP  OF.  (See 
Mar^  HeHteH.) 

Psterxro,  or  Patterero  ;  a  small 
piece  of  ordnance  used  on  board  ships 
ibr  the  discharging  of  nails,  broken  iron, 
or  partridge-shot,  on  an  enemy  attempting 
to  board.  They  are  generally  open  at  the 
breech,  and  their  chamber  made  to  take 
out  to  be  loaded  that  way,  instead  of  at 
the  muzzle. 

Peters,  Hugh,  minister  of  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  born  at  Fowey,  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  in  1599,  and,  in  16S22,  took 
his  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  After  obtaining  a 
license,  and  preaching  in  London,  ^th 
great  success,  he  removed  to  Holland,  and, 
several  years  afterwards,  to  America,  on 
account  of  his  non-conformitv.  In  1636^ 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  cbarse  of  the 
chureh  at  Salem,  and  remained  there  five 
years.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  his 
attention  exclusively  to  spiritual  concerns, 
but  took  an  active  interest  in  mercantile 
and  civil  afiSurs ;  be  aansted  in  reforming 
the  police  of  the  town;  suggested  the 
plan  of  the  fishery,  and  of  the  coasting 
and  foreign  voyages;  procured  carx>enterB, 
and  enffB^ed  in  trade  with  great  success. 
In  1641,  he  went  to  England  on  a  mission 
to  procure  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  ex- 
cise and  trade,  but  never  returned.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  he  advocated  the  cause 
or  parliament  by  his  preaching,  and  was 
appointed  by  Cromwell  one  of  the  licen- 
sers of  ministers,  and  also  a  oommisnoner 
for  amending  the  laws,  though  totally  dis- 
qualified for  such  employment  After  the 
restoration,  he  was  tried  fbrconspuing 
with  Cromwell,  and  compassing  the  king^ 
death,  and  was  executed  October  16, 1660, 
aged  sixtv-one  years.  He  is  accused  by 
Burnet  of^  having  pressed  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Charies,  but  he 
himself  declared,  in  his  will,  that  he  op- 
posed it.  He  was  a  man  of  no  learning, 
but  of  impetuous  zeal,  and  peculiar  native 
viffor  of  mind.  His  sermons,  several  of 
which  were  published,  produced  a  great 
effect  upon  the  populace  by  their  striking, 
though  vulgar  eloquence.  His  coarse  and 
fiunifiar  images  never  failed  to  answer 
their  purpose ;  and  he  possessed  the  facul- 
ty of  associating  bis  thoughts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  being 
easily  fbrgotten. 

Peters,  Richard,  an  eminent  American 
judge  and  agriculturist,  was  born  near 
Phibidelphia,  Aug.33,1744.  He  received 
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bie  education  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  col- 
kfe  of  which  city  he  was  graduated.    In 
entering  into  active  life,  be  was  a  good 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  acquainted 
with  the  French  and  German  lanffuages. 
He  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  in 
which  hie  obtained  earir  and  considerable 
ancoesB,    particulariy   by  means   of  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  land  laws  of  the 
commonwealth,   and   the   fluency    with 
which  he  spoke  Gennan.    Even  in  his 
youthy  he  was  distinguished  for  wit  and 
humor.    His  powen  of  pleasantry  were 
felt  even  by  the  Indians,  when  he  accom- 
panied a  delegation  from  Pennsylvania  to 
die  Six  Nations.    The  Indian  chiefs,  de- 
lighted with  his  vivacity,  formally  adopted 
bim  into  their  tribes.    At  the  opening  of 
tbe  American  revolution,  Mr.  reten  be- 
came captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers, 
but  was  soon  transfeired  by  congress  to 
die  board  of  war,  in  which  he  continued 
imtil  tbe  year  1781,  when  he  resigned  his 
post,  and  received  from  congress  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  services.  He  was  closely 
connected  with  Robert  Morris  in  all  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  which  were  made 
for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  Amer- 
ican army.    No  one  possessed  more  curi- 
ous and  instructive  anecdotes  of  the  dis- 
tresses and  trials  of  the  American  govem- 
meoL    Some  of  these  are  well  reUted  in 
the  sketch  of  his  life  by  Samuel  Breck^ 
esquire.    After  Mr.  Peters  quitted  the  war 
offfice,  be  was  elected  a  member  of  con- 
grassL    When  tiie  new  government  was 
ocguuzed,  under  the  present  constitution, 
president  Washington  ofiered   him   the 
place  of  comptroller  of  the  treasuiy  of  the 
U.  States.  This  he  declined,  but  accepted 
that  of  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Penn- 
^Ivania.     He  occupied  this  station  for 
tfairrf-siz  years,  until  his  death,  always  as- 
siduous, and  highly  useful,  particulariy  in 
admiralpr  cases.    Asriculmre  and  public 
works  formed  the  chief  objects  of  judffe 
Peters^  besides  his  duties  on  the  bench.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  company  at 
whose  expense  the  great  bridge  at  Phila- 
delphia, over  the  Schuylkill,  was  built 
To  him  its  preservation  may  be  ascribed. 
The  country  is  indebted  to  him,  also,  for 
tbe  use  of  ffypsum  in  agriculture.     In 
1797,  he  pubhsned  a  relation  of  his  experi- 
ments with  it  on  his  own  farm,  which  was 
widely  circulated,  and  produced  impor- 
tant improvements  in  American  husband- 
ry.   He  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
agricultural  society,  and  enriched  its  me- 
moirs with  many  valuable  communica- 
tions.   In  private  life,  he  was  preeminent 
for  convivial  humor,  and  equalled,  proba- 


bly, any  one  of  his  coniemporaiies  in  the 
number  and  felicity  of  his  him  moU.  He 
was  an  exemplary  husband,  parent,  neigh- 
bor, citizen  and  Christian. 

Peter's,  St.  ;  one  of  the  largest  tribu- 
tary rivers  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Its 
course  is  in  the  Missouri  Territorv,  and  it 
joins  the  Mississippi  at  the  falls  of  Sl  An- 
thony. The  lenj^  of  the  St.  Peter's  is 
250  miles.  It  afiords  good  navigation  for 
boats,  is  150  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
has  15  feet  water. 

PsTEasBURo;  a  borough  and  port  of 
entry  in  Dinwiddle  county,  Virginia,  oo 
the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox.  It  is 
just  below  the  foils  on  that  river,  twelve 
miles  above  its  junction  with  James  river, 
at  City  Point;  twenty-fivo  miles south-bv- 
east  m>m  Richmond,  and  146  from  Wash- 
ington; lat  Sr*  Id'  N.;  Ion.  7r  2ff  W. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for 
ve^ls  of  100  tons.  In  1815,  this  town 
lost,  by  fire,  about  400  buildings.  It  baa 
since  been  rebuilt  of  brick,  and  the  new 
houses  are  principally  three  stories  hi^h. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  in- 
dicates business,  wealth  and  enterprise, 
and  it  is  of  the  first  class  of  towns  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  town  contained  in  1830, 3440 
whites,  2650  slaves,  and  9032  fiiee  blacka 
^total,  8323. 

Petersburo,  St.,  capital  of  the  Russian 
empire,  occupying  more  space  than  any 
city  in  Europe,  except  London  and  Mos- 
cow, is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nev^ 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland;  lat  5d»  56^  N.;  Ion.  29°  48'  E.; 
485  miles  north-west  of  Moscow,  and 
about  1400  miles  north-east  of  Paris  and 
London.  Petersbui^  is  the  seat  of  the 
court,  of  the  senate,  the  holy  synod,  of 
a  university,  Scc^  &c.,  and,  for  beisuty  and 

S»lendor,  surpasses  every  other  city  of 
urope.  The  population,  which,  in  ]818« 
was  313,000,  amounted,  in  1828,  including 
the  sarrison,  to  422,166,  of  which  only 
124,^1  were  females.  The  stranger 
wanders  with  admiration  through  tiie 
broad,  regular  streets,  surrounded  with 
the  most  magnificent  palaces,  churches 
with  gilded  towers,  and  other  massive  and 
colossal  edifices ;  his  eye  every  where  rests 
on  masterpieces  of  architecture.  On  en- 
tering the  imperial  gardens  on  the  Neva, 
the  majestic  stream  presents  a  fine  pros- 
pect, with  its  ships,  boats  and  bridges 
On  both  banks  are  rich  palaces,  churches, 
and  towera  flittering  with  gold,  charming 
islands,  and  beautiful  gardens.  Each  Me 
of  the  river  is  lined  with  a  broad  quay  for 
the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  The 
excellent  water  of  the  Neva  supplies  the 
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want  of  springs.  The  czar  Peter  the 
Greet  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city 
dinbg  the  northern  war  (1708),  when  he 
constructed  a  fort  on  an  island  in  the  Ne- 
va, ft»r  its  defence  against  the  Swedes. 
To  superintend  the  work  in  person,  Peter 
bailt  a  small  wooden  hut  opposite  it,  which 
is  still  standing,  and  is  now  suirounded 
with  a  stone  building  to  preserve  it  Pub- 
lic and  private  buildings  were  soon  erect- 
ed, and  the  nobles  and  rich  merchants  of 
Moscow,  Novgorod,  &c.,  were  induced  to 
settle  there,  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the 
place  asRimed  the  appearance. of  a  con- 
siderable city,  which,  during  the  succeed- 
ing reigns,  paitlcularljr  in  those  of  Catha- 
rine II  and  Alexander,  reached  an  almost 
tmexampled  decree  of  magnificence.  The 
environs  are  level  and  low,  in  many 
nlaces  consisting  of  morasses:  thev  there- 
tore  suffer  from  inundations,  which  some- 
times occasion  great  ravages :  in  1824, 
15,000  persons  perished  by  an  inundation, 
which  destroyed  many  viUages,  and  caus- 
ed groat  damage  to  the  shipping.  Peters- 
bui^  is  an  open  city,  witnout  walls,  and 
only  in  some  places  surrounded  with  a 
ditch.  Among  the  inhabitants  there  am  a 
mat  number  of  fbrei^ers,  particulariv 
Germans,  who   have  intermixed   mud 


with  the  Russians^  and  fill  many  civil  and 
militaiy  posts.     The 


be  Neva  mvides  the 


city  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  southern 
or  continental  part  is  the  largest  and  most 
]X>pulous:  the  northern  part  is  again  di- 
vided by  a  branch  of  the  Neva.  The  city 
is  divided  into  nine  quarters — the  three 
admiralty  quarters,  the  foundeiy,  the  Mos- 
cow, the  Jiemskoy,  the  Vasili-Ostrov,  the 
Petersburg,  and  the  Wiburg  quarters. 
Each  quaiter  is  subdivided  into  districts, 
and  these  into  inferior  sections,  at  the 
head  of  each  of  which  is  a  police-officer, 
usually  a  retired  major.    The  whole  or- 

Sinization  of  the  police  is  military ;  and 
e  military  judges  are  too  often  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  laws.  When  they  find 
themselves  embarrassed  by  the  contradic- 
tory provisions  of  different  ukases,  they 
cut  the  knot,  and,  if  the  parties  show  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  decision,  it  is  sealed 
by  a  blow  or  a  kick.  These  inferior 
officers  of  police  are  subordinate  to  the 
police  court  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the 
presiding  officer  of  which  is  a  general.  In 
the  adnuralty  quarter,  which  is  the  finest 
part  of  the  city,  is  the  imperial  winter 
palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  the 
interior  of  which  is  adorned  with  statues 
and  mythologica]  figures.  Catharine  add- 
ed to  it  a  smaller  palace,  called  the  Her- 
mitagt.  This  building  contains  a  rich  col- 


lection of  works  of  art,  among  which  are  a 
large  number  of  original  paintings  of  the 
ffreat  masters ;  and  attached  to  it  k)  a  gar- 
den, in  which,  as  in  the  gvden  of  Calypso, 
reigns  a  perpetual  spring.  Some  hundred 
paces  distant,  in  the  splendid  street  called 
the  Grtat  MUion,  is  the  Marble  Palace,  of 
cokMsal  dimensions,  which  is  built  on  a 
granite  basement,  and  was  nven  by  Cath- 
arine to  her  fiivorite  count  Orioff.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  admiraltv,  which,  towards 
the  land  side,  is  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and 
wall,  is  a  walk  planted  with  beautiful 
Ume  trees,  and  some  of  the  finest  build- 
ings of  the  city,  particulariy  Isaac*^  church, 
built  entirely  of  marble  (176&— 1812),  at 
an  expense  of  26,500,000  roubles,  and 
which  has,  since  its  completion,  been  con- 
tinually receiving  additional  embellish- 
ments. Notfar  off  isseen  the  palace  of 
the  prince  Labanofi^  a  gigantic  work,  even 
for  reteraburg,  and  built  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense. Farther  down,  near  the  Neva,  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  cast  by 
Falconet  It  stands  in  a  spacious  square, 
on  an  immense  block  of  ffninite,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  house,  and  weighing  above 
800  tons.  In  Romanzoff  place  is  a  mar- 
ble obelisk,  erected  by  Catharine,  in  honor 
of  Romanzoff 's  Fictories,  and,  in  Suwar-  . 
roff  place,  a  bronze  statue  of  Suwarrofifl 
Among  the  numerous  remarkable  edifices 
and  institutions^  we  shaB  mention  the 
academy  of  sciences,  to  which  belongs 
a  very  valuable  librarv,  a  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral science,  and  an  obeervatoiy ;  the  new 
exchange,  finished  in  1816,  a  splendid 
building,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of 
44  pillars;  the  house  of'^the  first  corps  of 
cadets,  occupied  b^  nearly  4000  men,  and 
embracing  a  circuit  of  above  a  mile ;  the 
spacious  building  of  the  academ^r  of  fine 
arts,  which,  besides  accommodations  for 
900--i00  pupils,  who  are  maintained  and 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  crown, 
contains  eveiy  thing  suitable  for  duch  an 
establishment ;  the  second,  or  naval|  min- 
ing, artiUei^  and  engineer  cadet  corps; 
the  university  (instituted  in  1819),  witii  its 
collections,  and  above  50  public  institu- 
tions for  education,  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state.  These  institutions  lie 
in  the  Vasili-Ostrov  (Basirs  island),  to 
which  there  is  access  from  the  continent 
by  a  bridge  of  boats.  There  are  also  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  other  quarters  of  the 
city,  particulariy  the  great  imperial  gym- 
nasium, and  numerous  benevolent  estab- 
lishments, such  as  military  and  o|lier  hos- 
pitals, the  insane  hospital,  the  institutions 
for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
various  mectical  and  surgical   eetablisli- 
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nenta^  the  mat  foundling  hoapHal,  in 
wiiich  about  5000  children  are  nuraed  and 
educated,  and  in  which  the  mother  ia  per* 
mined  to  lie-in  without  chaneei^  and  then 
10  leave  or  take  away  her  child,  whether 
legitifnale  or  not,  without  being  queationed 
as  to  her  name  and  elation.  With  thia  is 
connected  the  great  pawn-houae,  in  which 
loana  are  uia&,  even  on  real  property, 
in  ail  the  inatitutiona  for  inatniction  (as 
ia  alao  the  eaae  with  the  high  achools 
throittebout  the  empire),  Ruaaian,  German 
and  Frencby  and,  in  many,  Engliah,  are 
taught:  Latin  and  Greek  are  alao  publicly 
lan^t;  and  the  young  Ruanan  ahowa  a 
decided  taate  for  dancings  muaic  and 
painting.  There  are  eleven  public  libre- 
liea:  the  moat  impoftant  ia  the  imperial, 
cootnaing  aOQ^  volumea  and  12,000 
manuacripiBL  Among  the  palaoea  abould 
be  mmtioned  the  apluidid  Michaitoff  pal* 
ace,  built  by  Paul,  near  the  aummer*£ar- 
den,  at  an  expeaae  of  10,000,000  roublea; 
the  Taurian  palace,  with  its  admirable 
gaideaa,  built  and  occupied  bv  Potemkin, 
and  much  enkiged  and  embellidied  bv 
Catharine  during  hia  absence.  The  rooia 
of  all  the  pakcea,  and  moat  of  the  houaee, 
are  oovcreid  with  thin  iron  ptelea^  vaniiah- 
ed  black  or  green.  The  summer  reai- 
deneea  also  dMerve  to  be  aeen  on  account 
of  then:  natural  and  artificial  beauticB. 
Petenbufc  containa  115  churehea  for  the 
eoabOabed  wocahip,  and  33  for  other  ritea. 
The  nooat  splendid  are  Isaac'a  chureh,and 
that  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan:  the  latter  is 
of  great  dimensions:  the  nave  and  cupola 
are  auppofted  by  56  granite  columns,  with 
faronze  capitals:  the  pavement  is  of  dififer- 
ent  kinda  of  roarUe,  the  steps  to  the  choir 
of  poqihviy,  with  a  silver  baluauade. 
Among  the  towere,  the  moat  remarkable 
are  that  of  the  admiralty,  and  that  of  the 
fortrees^  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  more 
than  half  covered  with  plates  dTpure  gold. 
Pubfic  worebip  is  performed  in  fifteen  lan- 
guagea,and  according  to  eleven  difierent 
rites.  Organs  and  other  instrumental  mu- 
sic are  not  heard  in  the  Russian  churehea, 
but  flinging  is  much  cultivated.  There 
are  no  seals  in  them.  The  wwshippen 
come  and  ffo  at  pleasure,  and  are  crowded 
together  without  distinction  of  rank,  eaclK 
as  bis  foehncB  dictate,  crossing  himself 
ftlfing  upon  his  knees,  touching  his  fore- 
head to  the  ground,  and  murmuring,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  Hoipodm  pomttmf 
(Lord,  have  merey  upon  me).  The  Lu- 
therans, Calvinista,  Armenians,  &C.,  have 
churehea,  and  tliere  is  one  Mohammedan 
bouse  of  prayer.  The  moat  remarkable 
are  that  of  Alexander  New- 


skoi  (q.  v.),  the  leaidence  of  the  metropol- 
itan, and  which  contains,  in  a  silver  tomb, 
the  bones  of  the  saint,  and  the  Bmohiui 
nunneiy.  The  commerce  and  navigation 
are  very  extensive:  more  than  1100  ves- 
sels, fiom  all  parts  of  Eurepe  and  from 
America,  arrive  yearly.  Veasela  which 
drew  much  water  cannot  come  up  to  Pe- 
tersburg, but  unload  by  means  or  Hgbtere 
at  CronstadL  (q.  v.)  Provisiona  are  in 
general  veiy  high.  As  sources  of  amuae- 
ment,  we  may  mention  the  grand  opera 
and  other  theatrea ;  in  winter,  sleigh-rid- 
ing, and,  in  summer,  sailing  on  the  Neva; 
alicUng  down  artificial  elevations,  &c.,&c. 
The  climate  is  very  severe :  the  sleighing 
continues  nearly  five  months.  (See  Rtit- 
jto.)  In  the  neighborhood  are  aeveral 
imperial  palacea,  such  as  PeterhoC  Kam- 
menoi  Ostrov,  Pawlovsk  and  Zarskoi  Zelo. 
Petsr's  Pence  ;  a  tax  which  England 
paid,  from  the  eighth  century  down  to  the 
fime  of  Henry  VIII,  to  the  pope.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  kins  Ira  ia  aaid  to  have 
first  granted  it  to  tne  pope,  in  725,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  a  seminafy  of  Engliah 
eccleaiaatics  in  Rome,  and  to  keep  in  or- 
der the  toraba  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in 
that  city.  It  was  collected  every  year  on 
Sl  Peter'a  day,  one  penny  on  every  house, 
and  conaiderablv  exceeded  the  income  of 
the  kings  of  England  in  the  thirteenth 
centiuy. 

PBTEBWAanBHf,      or      PBTBRWAmADIll 

(anciently  jfciimim) ;  a  town  of  Sclavonia, 
capital  of  a  militaij  district  (see  MUiianf 
Dulrieit),  on  the  Danube,  strongly  forti- 
fied, 38  miles  nonh-west  of  Belgrade,  216 
south-south-east  of  Vienna;  Ion.  19^  37' 
E. ;  lat.  ASP  le/  N. ;  population,  3847.  It 
consists  of  the  upper  fortress,  overiooking 
the  Danube,  the  lower  fortreas,  the  horn 
woric,  and  the  suburbs.  It  is  remaricable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  prince  Eu- 
gene in  171&    (See  EugmtS 

Pi^Hioiv,  or  PtTioif  DB  Villehcuvb, 
Jerome,  a  French  revolutionaiy  states- 
man, originally  an  advocate  at  Chertres, 
vras  chosen  deputy,  by  the  tien  Hat  of  that 
city,  to  the  states-general.  The  character, 
conduct  and  talenta  of  P^thion  have  been 
variously  represented  ;  but  his  great  influ- 
ence over  public  afEiure  is  a  proof  that  he 
was  not  destimte  of  ability.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  he  acted  with  Mirabeau, 
but  did  not  join  in  auch  of  hia  measures 
as  were  calculated  to  impede  the  extent 
aion  of  libeiW  and  equali^  of  riffhta.  In 
October,  1789,  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  committee  of  general  safe- 
ty, and,  December  4,  1790,  waa  elected 
proadent  of  the  natk»al  aasembly.    In 
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Jutte  fiillowing,  he  became  preddentof 
tbe  criminal  tribunal  of  Paris,  and,  to- 
sether  with  Barnave  and  Latour-Mau- 
uourg,  was  appointed  commissioner  to 
attend  the  return  of  the  monarch.  He 
was  elected  mayor  of  Paris,  November 

14. 1791,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  impli- 
cation in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileriea,  June 

20. 1792,  was  suspended  from  his  functions, 
July  6,  but  restored  by  the  assemblv  on 
the  13th.  His  behavior  on  the  10th  of 
August  has,  by  some,  been  interpreted  as 
the  result  of  weakness,  and  by  others  as 
the  effect  of  design,  to  avoiJ  betraying  his 
chaiacter  as  an  abettor  of  the  violence. 
Being  nominated  a  deputy  from  the  de- 
partment of  Eure  and  Loire  to  the  con- 
vention which  met  in  September,  he 
became  tlie  first  president  ot  that  assem- 
blv. Soon  after  the  death  of  the  king, 
Pethion  was  accused  of  having  contrib- 
uted to  the  massacres  of  September ;  but 
against  this  charce  he  successfully  de- 
leaded  himself.  He  now,  however,  be- 
came the  object  of  jealousy  to  Robespieire, 
and  was  uicluded  in  the  proacripuon  of 
the  Girondists,  May  31,  179a  (See  Gi- 
rondidi, )  He  made  his  escape,  with  some 
other  deputies  of  the  same  party,  to  the 
d^Mftment  of  Calvados,  where  they  in 
vain  endeavored  to  avail  thennselves  of 
the  insuirecdons  against  the  (errorislB. 
Some  time  after,  thebody  of  Pethion,  with 
dmt  of  Buzot,  one  of  his  coafederate& 
was  found  in  a  field,  in  the  department  of 
the  Oironde,  half  devoured  by  wolves, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  liad  periahed 
fipom  hunger.  His  worics  were  printed  in 
1?^  in  4  vols.,  8vo. 

Petion,  Alexandre,  president  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  islaiid  of  Hayti,  vtks 
a  mulatto,  and  received  his  education  io 
Che  military  school  of  Paria  Being  a 
man  of  cultivated  understanding  and  at- 
tractive manners,  and  moreover  well  in- 
stnided  in  the  art  of  war,  he  served  in 
the  French,  and  afterwards  in  the  Haytian 
armies,  with  success  and  reputation.  He 
was  in  high  credit  as  a  skilful  engineer, 
in  which  capacity  he  rendered  the  most 
essential  services  to  Tounaint  and  Deasa- 
lines,  from  whom  he  received  many 
marks  of  attention,  and  rapid  advance- 
ment in  his  profession.  He  succeeded 
Clervaux  in  the  government  of  Port  au 
Prince,  and  the  command  of  the  mulaft- 
toes,  and  held  this  post  at  the  time  of 
Dessalines'  death.  Petion  was  highly 
respected  by  the  people  for  his  talents 
nnd  virtues;  and  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  government  by  tlie  death  of  Dessa- 
tines,  the  people  of  color  rallied  around 


him  as  their  chie^  in  preference  io  Chris- 
tophe,  who  bec&me  the  leader  of  tfatt 
blacks.  Christopha,  deeming  himself  en- 
titled to  the  undivided  succession  of  Teus- 
saintand  Dessalines,  the  two  chiefs  took 
up  arms,  and  had  many  rencounters,  in 
one  of  which  particulariy,  a  pitched  battle, 
fought  January  1,  1807,  Petion  was  de- 
feated and  pursued  by  Christopbe  to  the 
very  gates  of  Port  au  Prince.  This  cam- 
paign secured  to  Christopbe  a  decided 
and  unquestioned  ascendency  ui  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  where  his 
clnef  strength  lay.  Still  Petion's  personal 
popukirity,  and  the  hostility  of  the  mulat- 
UMsa  to  the  negroes,  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain his  ground  at  the  south ;  and  a  bloody 
war  ensued  between  the  rival  chieftains, 
of  several  vears*  duration,  ftivorable,  in  its 
issue,  to  Christophe  on  the  whole,  but  not 
Bufficienthr  so  to  dispossess  Petion  of  his 
power.  Wearied,  at  length,  of  their  una- 
vailing strugglei  both  parties  tacidy  sus- 
pends the  contest,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  improvement  of  th^  re- 
spective dominions.  Potion's  ^venment 
took  the  form  of  republican  mstitutions, 
consisting  of  himself  as  president  for  lift%, 
and  a  leffisiative  body  so  constituted  as  to 
be  comj^etely  under  his  influence.  Pe- 
tion was  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  of 
honorable  Aelings  and  intentions,  but  not 
well  adapted  fi>r  the  station  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill.  The  Haytians,  just 
liberated  from  absolute  slavery,  without 
die  education,  habits  of  thought,  moral 
energy  and  rectitude  of  character,  which 
are  necessary  in  a  government  perfectly 
republican,  stood  in  need  of  a  ruler  less 
l^nd,  gentle  and  humane  than  Petion. 
In  consequence  of  this,  his  people  relax- 
ed in  their  attention  to  a^culture,  his 
finances  become  disoiganized,  and  his 
country  impoverished ;  and,  disheartened 
at  a  state  of  things  which  he  saw  no 
means  of  remedying,  he  sank  into  a  state 
of  despondency,  which  ended  in  volunta- 
ry death.  His  final  illness  lasted  only 
eifffat  days,  during  which  he  resolutely 
refiised  all  remedies,  and  every  species  of 
aliment,  even  to  water,  dying,  at  lenfftb, 
of  mere  inanition  and  despondency.  Hid 
physicians,  upon  examining  his  body  after 
death,  found  all  its  functions  peifectly 
sound,  and  without  any  trace  of  malady. 
He  died  March  29,  1818,  and  was  sue- 
oeeded  by  president  Boyer. — ^Malo,  Haiti 
(published  1825) ;  Franklin's  HayH,  ch.  a 
PsTtTioN,  in  politics.  The  right  of 
petitioning  is  indispensable  to  complete 
the  constitutional  or  representative  system. 
In  absolute  goveroments,  and  in  those 
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filtered  apon  die  aicient  three  eslatMi 
tikis  light  is  often,  or,  we  may  ny,  oUneBt 
alwaya,  denied  to  tlie  citizen.  As  the 
present  constitutional  govenimentB  in  Eu- 
rope originated  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  forms,  it  has  been  considered  neces- 
fltfj  to  provide  for  this  right  by  express 
axtieleo  in  their  charten;  otherwiae  it 
woohi  be  strance  to  mention  this  ri^ht 
any  more  than  tnousands  of  others  which 
are  not  mentioned ;  for  how  can  citizens  he 
reassBobly^  refused  the  hberty  to  make  re- 
qoests  to  governments  eiiablished  tbt 
imt  benefit  ?  In  Enghmd,  tliere  are  cei^ 
lain  hiws  snacted  to  prevebt  disonler,  ia 
case  many  citizens  assemble  to  deliberate 
on  tlie  propriety  of  petitioning  govern- 
meot  for  particuhur  enactments.  Since 
Charles  JI  {1662),  it  has  been  necesaaij  for 
at  least  three  jostices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  to  give  their  consent  if  more  than 
twenty  persons  widi  to  sign  a  petition. 
It  cannot  be  presented  by  more  than  ten 
persona,  and  must  be  wntten  in  a  respect- 
ful toae.  Lafge  assemblies  must  abstain 
fram  soy  breach  of  the  peace,  else  the  riot 
act  may  .be  read.  In  respect  to  meetings 
in  the  open  air,  some  laws  were  enaotwi 
in  1819,  to  remain  in  ^rce  for  five  yean ; 
for  instance,  that  no  one  should  appear 
aimed ;  that  tlie  intiabitaDt»  of  but  one 
parish  should  meet;  that  the  meeting 
should  be  advertised  six  days  belerehaod ; 
that  the  petition  should  be  signed  b^  seven 
householders  at  least,  frc  The  justices 
of  the  peace  may  also  drvide  large  parishes 
of  more  than  20,600  souls  into  districts  of 
10,000,  that  the  assemblies  may  not  be  too 
numerous.  Lat^y,  however,  meetings 
have  been  held  auended  by  maey  more. 
In  Fiance,  before  the  revolution,  when 
the  three  estates  assembled  to  choose 
deputies  to  the  general  estates  of  tlte  realm, 
it  was  customary  to  provide  them  with 
esUer  de  gri^  el  de  doUanct^  which,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  became 
imponant.  The  right  of  petitioning  was 
thai  pronounced,  and  was  greatlv  abusbd 
durii4;  the  revolution,  as  may  be  easily 
imagioed,  on  accoimt  of  the  disordered 
slafe  of  society.  The  right  of  petitiooinc 
by  large  numberB  was  then  abolished. 
The  cliarter  reestablished  it. 

Petitioh  op  Rioht.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  parliament  had 
already  begun,  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
when  (1621J  the  house  of  commons 
framed  the  uimous  protestation  that  the 
liberties,  franchises,  privileges  and  juris- 
djctions  of  pariiament  are  the  ancient  and 
undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of 
th^  subjects  of  England.    Tliis  protests^ 
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tion  James,  with  his  own  hand,  tore  out 
of  the  journal.  The  arbitrary  rneaFures 
of  the  fiist  Stuart  leign,  the  forced  loans, 
benevolences,  taxes  imposed  without 
consent  of  parliament,  arbiunry  impris- 
onmcBiB,  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  &C., 
finally  determined  the  commons  to  pre- 
pare a  law  which  sliould  protect  the 
rights  of  the  subject  against  fiirther  inva- 
sion ;  this  they  called  a  peUtion  of  rights 
as  implying  ttiat  it  contained  merely  a 
corroboration  or  explanation  of  the  an- 
cient constitution,  not  any  infringement 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  acquisition  of 
new  liberties.  It  passed  the  commons 
and  the  upper  house  (1628),  and,  after 
some  attempts,  on  the  part  of  Charles 
I,  to  evade  it,  received  the  royal  assent. 
After  reciting  the  grievances  above  eiiU" 
merated,  it  provides  against  their  rejieti- 
tion  as  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  realms  and  die  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  subject,  and  prays  the  king  to  de-> 
clare  that  his  officers  and  minislers  should 
8erv«  him  according  to  tlie  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm.  The  petition  is 
given  in  fiiU  by  Hume  (note  xx  to  ch.  51.) 

Petit  JmiY.    (See  Jury.) 

Petitio  Principii,  in  logic ;  the  taking 
a  thinj^  for  true,  and  drawing  conclusions 
from  It  OS  such,  when  it  requires  to  bo 
proved  hofbre  any  inferences  can  be  de- 
duced firom  k. 

Petit  TREAsofr.    (See  Tnaaon.) 

PEnuLRCA,  Francesco,  or,  as  he  is  gen- 
erally called  by  English  writers,  PefrorcA, 
an  Italian  poet  and  scholar,  the  ornament 
of  the  fourteenth  century^  was-  bom  of 
Florentine  parents  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany, 
July  4  (or,  according  to  some,  Julv  110), 
Iddi,  and  spent  his  youth  at  Ancisa  in 
the  Val  d'Amo,  Pisa,  Carpentras  and 
Avignon,  which  was  then  the  residence 
of  the  pope.  The  beauty  of  the  envirotis 
of  Avignon  kindled  his  imagination.  In 
1318,  he  studied  law  at  Montpellier,  and, 
in  1329,  at  Bolognii ;  but  he  was  far  more 
inclitied  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics, though  his  fiither  burned  many  of  tiie 
works  which  the  young  Petrarch  had 
procured.  Soon  after  his  father's  death, 
he  left  Bologna  and  the  study  of  law, 
and,  in  1326,  returned  to  Avignon,  and 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  state.  His  dili- 
gence, talents,  learning  and  elo<]^iienco 
soon  procured  him  distinction,  while  his 
pleasing  person  end  manners  made  him 
tlio  favorite  of  the  ladies  and  the  great. 
Not  being  much  confined  by  tiie  duties 
of  his  several  benefices,  he  followed  the 
impulse  of  his  genius,  which  led  hiiK  Jo 
filsrary  pumiita.    He  resided  alt^niatdy 
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nt  AvignoDi  Carpi,  Parma,  Selvapiana, 
Mantua,  Milan,  Padua,  Verooa,  Venice, 
Rome,  Vaucluse,  and  Lintemo,  an  eatate 
near  Milan.  He  also  made  several  jour- 
neys, visitiDg,  m  1333,  the  countries  ou  the 
Rhine,  and  various  cities  of  Prance,  Ger- 
many and  Flanders.  We  find  interesting 
accounts  of  some  of  his  travels  in  his 
Epistolct  FcanUiana.  He  also  made  the 
tour  of  Spain,  and  visited  England ;  but 
of  these  excursions  we  have  do  account. 
He  ailerwards  visited,  in  a  public  charac- 
ter, Naples,  Venice,  Avignon  (in  compa- 
ny with  the  celebrated  OoU  di  Rienzi), 
Paris  and  Prague.  Prelates  and  nobles 
loaded  him  with  proofi  of  their  esteem, 
and  the  German  emperor,  Charles  IV,  in 
particular^  conferred  on  him  the  title  Of 
count  palatine,  and  corre^fmnded  with 
him.  Petrarch  communicated  to  him  his 
patriotic  wishes,  oflen  with  the  most  un-~ 

'  redtrained  boldness ;  for  he  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  his  country.  He  exerted  him- 
self, especially,  in  concert  with  Clement 
VI,  to  induce  him  to  unite  the  Guelfs 
and  Gibeiines.  He  made  his  learning  of 
general  utility  by  his  writings,  and  by 
opening  to  others  the  a^ess  to  the 
sources  of  his  own  information,  the 
works  of  the  ancient  classic  writers.  ( See 
PhiUdt^.)  He  broneht  to  light  Cicero's 
EtnttoM  FamUianSf  formed  a  collection 
or  manuscripts  with  sreat  labor,  and,  with 
Boccaccio,  promoted  the  study  of  the 
Chfeek  language  in  Italy,  which  he  had 
himself  learned  but  imperfectly,  and  at  a 
late  period  of  his  life.  One  of  the  first 
places,  therefore,  is  due  to  him  among 
the  restorers  of  ancient  literature.  He 
studied  the  ancient  philosophers,  histori- 
ans and  poets,  as  mr  as  they  were  then 
known,  under  the  mostdiseourajrin^  diffi- 
culties, arising  from  the  imperfecuon  of 
the  means;  and  be  bad  more  accurate 
philosophioal  notions,  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  history,  and  a  more  correct 
taste,  tlian  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  pud  particular  attention  to  practical 
philosophy.    In  his  livel;^  dialogues,  he 

«  endeavored  to  inculcate  just  notions  of 
life  and  conduct  One  of  these  is  his 
book  De  RemediU  itttiusgue  IMuna. 
With  equal  zeal  be  investigated  an- 
cient history,  and  attended,  especially,  lo 
the  ancient  Ronmn  monuments,  for  the 
preservation  of  which  he  earnestly  exert- 
ed himself^  and  began  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  imperial  coins.  The  unexampled 
homage  which  was  paid  to  Petrarch  dur- 
ing his  life,  was  founded  chiefly  on  his  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  ancient  writers, 
displayed  in  his  Latin  works.    His  his- 


torical treatises  prove  his  extensive  read 
ing;  and  he  also  wrote  an  AmermiuM 
iSMoKum — a  Guide  to  the  Holy  Land. 
His  Latin,  indeed,  bears  traces  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived ;  but  aU  will  read- 
ily pardon  this  defect.  He  cultivated 
poetry  not  less  than  philosophy  and  his- 
tory ;  and  genius  and  study  conspired  to 
make  him  a  poet.  As  models,  he  had 
Uie  ancients  and  Proven^  bards.  The 
merits  of  Dante  he  seems  not  to  have 
appreciated.  His  Latm  poems  are  not, 
indeed,  models,  like  those  of  the  ancients, 
but  they  are  excellent  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  excited  general  ad- 
miration. They  are  eclogues,  poetic 
eptsdes,  and  an  epic  entkled  Africa,  in 
wliich  he  celebrates  Scipio,  his  favo- 
rite hero.  It  was  never  finished ;  but  it 
sained  him  the  poetic  laurel,  with  which 
he  was  crowned  in  the  capitol  on  Easter 
day,  1341,  with  Uie  greatest  parade.  This 
poem  he  considered  his  best  His  fame 
soon  spread  throughout  Italy  and  the 
neighboring  countries.  His  reputation  as 
a  poet  now  rests  on  his  beautiful  Italian 

rma,  published  in  13S7 — 1354,  in  which 
far  excelled  his  predecessors  the 
Troubadours.  He  was  led  to  write  po- 
etry in  his  mother  tongue,  by  his  passion 
for  the  beautiful  Laura«  (q.  v.)  The  ar- 
dent youth  had  Just  returned  from  the 
university  of  Bol(^a  to  Avignon,  when, 
one  morning  in  raasion-week  (April  6, 
1327),  he  went  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Clara, 
according  to  his  custom,  where  he  saw 
Lanra,  full  of  youthful  beauty  and  grace, 
and  his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  with 
the  most  ardent  passion,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  charms  of  her  mind. 
Laura  was  touched  by  his  addresses ;  for 
she  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  merits, 
his  constancy  and  his  admiration ;  yet 
she  never  forgot  her  character  and  her 
honor.  She  alwayskept  him  within  the  lim- 
its of  propriety,  and  only  vouchsafed  to 
him  a  smile  or  a  kind  word,  when  moved 
to  compassion  by  his  fruitless  love.  He 
oflen  resolved  to  tear  himself  away  from 
her,  because  he  felt  how  much  his  pas- 
sion checked  the  activity  of  his  mind. 
But  he  felt,  likewise,  that  this  passion 
had  inspired  him  to  high  efforts,  that  he 
might  deserve  the  regard  of  Laura.  (See 
the  canzone  GentU  mia  Donna.)  He  be- 
took himself  to  travelling,  and  mingled 
-in  the  bustle  of  the  world  ;  but  in  vain. 
The  image  of  the  object  of  his  passion 
never  left  him.  (See  his  beautinii  can- 
zone Di  Pcnsier  in  Peruier,)  He  endeav- 
ored ta  calm  bis  passion  by  solitude ;  but 
it  became  more  violent  amid  the  hills 
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•ad  wood0  of  Yauduae,  where  he  spent 
the  priodjpal  part  of  hb  tune  in  deep 
scody.  (SiBe  -^^ufte  116,  and  bia  aonnets 
andcanzonL)  Thia  love,  however,  did  not 
extingoiah  all  othera ;  he  had  a  natural 
son,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1361,  and 
a  daughter,  who  waa  manried  to  a  noble- 
man. The  news  of  Laura'a  death,  which 
reached  him  in  Verona,  April  8,  1346, 
YTUs  a  severe  blow  to  him;  yet  he  did 
not  cease  to  celebrate  her.  In  hia  old 
age,  however,  he  declared  that  he  was 
aniamed  of  hia  vouthful  infttuation,  and 
that  he  regretted  having  written  his  ama- 
tory poema  Yet  he  d£d  not  censure  his 
lore  so  much  as  its  excess,  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  became  a  contemner 
of  the  fenoiale  aax.  The  account  of  his 
early  pasaion  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  his 
Latns  epistles,  his  treatiae  entitled  My 
Secret,  or  On  the  Contempt  of  the  World, 
and  the  poem  the  Triumph  of  Death. 
After  a  hipse  of  500  years,  we  still  enjoy 
the  fhiils  of  his  love  in  those  admirabfe 
sonnets  and  canzaoi  which  piunt  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  admiration  and  deaire, 
and  all  the  tender  thoughts  and  emotions, 
of  a  poetic  and  glowing  love.  Petrarch 
is  truly  the  prince  of  love  poets ;  some 
of  his  poems  may  be  censured  for  their 
monotony  and  the  traces  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written,  for  cold  thoughts 
and  allusions,  false  wi^  a  tasteless  play 
upon  words,  snd  fiir-fotehed  epithets.  But 
the  greater  part  of  them  will  ever  be  look- 
ed upon  as  among  the  most  perfect  mas- 
terpieces of  lyric  poetry.  Hia  poema  con- 
tain many  difficult  passages^  but  nuroe- 
rooB  annotators  have  undertaken  to  ex- 
plain them  ;  as  Gesualdo,  Castelvetro, 
Velutello,  Tsasoni,  and  othetv.  They 
have  been  published  more  than  200  times. 
His  Latin  works  were  printed  at  Basle, 
1496  and  1581.  and  oAen  separately. 
Petrarch  was  likewise  constant  in  fails 
friendship.  This  we  know  from  col- 
lections of  his  letteni^  which  are  likewiae 
useful  for  their  historical  information. 
He  was  religious  after  the  fashion  of  his 
age,  venerated  what  was  esteemed  sacred 
by  his  contemporaries,  observed  fosta, 
bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  property  to 
the  churchea,  revered  sainta,  especially 
the  Virgin  Mar^  (to  whom  he  wrote  a 
canzonet  full  of  humility  and  devolibn), 
and  relica.  If  we  add  to  these  character- 
istic traits,  his  gratitude  to  his  instrueters, 
faithfulness  to  his  patrons,  and  universal 
benevolence,  we  can  easily  account  for 
the  esteem  which  he  enjoyed ;  especially 
when  we  remember  that  he  had  a  pleasing 
exterior  to  reconunend  his  merits.    In 


his  youth,  he  was  well-formed,  lively, 
fond  of  the  most  beautiful  dresses  (see 
Far,  EfiH^  ix),  and  vain,  and  he  played 
on  Uie  lute.  His  diKgenre  was  very 
great,  and  hia  talents  brilliant.  The 
events  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  are  his 
journey  to  Rome  to  attend  the  jubilee ; 
the  restoration  of  his  property  by  die 
city  of  FloreiuM; ;  his  mvitation  to  the 
chair  of  professor  in  the  new  university 
in  that  city,  which  he  refused ;  his  visit 
to  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Clement  VI; 
the  distinguiahed  reception  which  he  met 
from  Galeazzo  Visconti,  at  Milan,  and 
Charlea  IV,  at  Mantua ;  the  long  desired 
removal  of  the  papal  chair  to  Romci  niider 
Urban,  in  1367,  which  was  brought  about 
by  his  influence;  and  his  meduUon  of 
the  peace  between  the  Cairarese  and  the 
Venetians,  in  1373.  He  died  in  1374,  as 
is  supposed  on  the  night  of  July  18,  in 
the  village  of  Arqu4,  near  Padua,  whero 
he  had  retired  to  end  his  daya  He  was 
found  dead  early  in  the  mornings  in  his 
library,  with  his  head  resting  on  a  book. 
He  was  interred,  with  great  pomp,  at  Ar- 
qti^,  although  he  had  forbidden  all  cere- 
mony. His  valuable  library  he  beaueath- 
ed.  to  the  republic  of  Venice ;  but  no 
portion  of  it  is  now  to  be  found.  The 
account  of  his  life  is  derived  chiefly  from 
his  own  writings — ^his  Letters,  his  Secret, 
and  his  Address  to  Poateritv  on  his  life 
and  character.  The  best  of  his  biogra- 
phers are  the  abb^  de  Sade  (a^  descendant 
of  his  Laura),  Tiraboschi,  BaldelH,  Fer- 
now,  Wismavr,  Ugo  Foacok>,  Woodhous- 
ke,  Ginguene,  &c. 

Petrel  (thalasMnma);  a  genua  of 
oceanic  birds,  well  ^nown  to  aeamen  by 
the  name  of  MoUttr  Canifs  chickens. 
Thev  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
on  the  ocean,  at  peat  distances  from  land, 
generally  at  twilight,  or  in  stormy  weedi- 
er. They  feed  on  small  marine  animals, 
and  seeds  of  sea- weeds,  and  appear  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  fat  or  grease,  tor  wfaich« 
and  for  die  animala  put  in  motion,  they 
will  follow  in  the  wake  of  ships  for  peat 
distances.  They  breed  in  rocks  adjoin- 
ing the  sea,  forming  their  nests  in  cavi- 
ties; tlie  female  kiys  two  eggs.  They 
fly  rapidly,  and  generally  close  to  the 
water;  and,  when  in  pursuit  of  food,  they 
suspend  themselves  by  extending  their 
wings,  and  appear  to  run  on  the  surftce 
of  the  water.  Bufibo  says  it  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  they  are  called  f^'^U^ 
after  the  apostle  Peter,  who  walked  ^n 
the  water.  The  appearance  of  these 
birds  is  coni«dered  by  seamen  to  presage 
a  storm,  and  it  is  thought  peculiarly  un- 
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lucky  10  kill  one  of  them.  There  are 
four  species,  which  are  so  cloeelv  allied 
to  each  other  as  to  be  generatfy  con- 
founded. C.  Bonaparte,  who  paid  much 
attention  to  tliis  genus,  designates  them 
as  folkiws:— T.  JrUsonii  (stormy  petrel) ; 
deep  sooty  black ;  tail  even;  wings  reach- 
uif  a  little  beyond  its  tip ;  tube  of  the 
nostrils  recurved ;  tarsus  one  and  a  half 
inch  long.  T.  Leackii  (fork-tailed  petrel) ; 
brownish  black;  tail  forked;  wings  not 
reaching  beyond  the  tip;  tube  of  tlie 
nostrils  straight ;  tarsus  one  inch  long. 
jT  pefagica ;  sooty  black ;  tail  even ;  wings 
reaching  a  little  beyond  it ;  tube  of  the 
nostrib  almost  straight;  tarsus  seven 
eighths  of  an  inch  long.  T.  oceanica; 
bro^vnish  black ;  tail  riigndy  emarginate  ^ 
winffs  reaching  more  than  an  inch  be- 
yond it ;  tube  of  the  nostrils  recurved ; 
tarsus  nearly  one  and  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long.    (See  Pi0n.) 

Petrifactions.  (See Organic  Jlematnj.) 
Petrobrusiaits.  (See  Stdts,) 
Petroleum.  (See  Bitumen,) 
Petronius,  Titus,  sumamed  Mntert  a 
Roman  author,  notorious  for  his  licen- 
tiousness and  obscenity,  was  bom  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  lived  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  the  favorite  of  the  em- 
peror, who  made  him  master  (arbiter)  of 
his  voluptuous  banquets  and  revelries. 
But  he  finally  fell  a  victun  to  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  tyrant,  by  whose  command  he 
was  obliged  to  put  himself  to  death.  The 
corruption  and  dissoluteness  of  Roman 
manners,  at  that  period,  are  portrayed  in 
the  fragments  of  the  Satyrtcon  iJbri^  in 
which  Petronius  describes,  in  prose  and 
in  verse,  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  valuable,  at  least  as 
a  picture  of  manners.  Some  attribute  it, 
on  account  of  several  allusions,  to  another 
author,  who  Uved  for  some  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Comraodus,  in  Naples.  The  best 
critical  edition  is  that  of  Bormann  (Ley- 
den,  1743,  2  vols.,  4to.) ;  there  is  a  later 
edition,  by  Anton,  on  the  basis  of  Bur- 
mann's  (Leipsic,  1781 ).  The  supposed  sup- 
plement24,  lately  discovered,  are  spurious. 
Petti'.  (See  Lansdotvne.) 
Petty  Bao;  an  office  in  chancery,  in 
England,  the  three  clerks  of  which  record 
the  return  of  all  inqutations  out  of  everv 
couuty,  and  make  all  patents  of  comptrol- 
lers, gaugers,  customers^  &c. 

Peutinqer  Table;  a  map  showing 
the  military  roads  of  the  greater  j)art  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  drawn,  it 
was  foimerly  believed,  for  Theodosius  the 
Great  It  is  called  after  Conrad  Peutin- 
ger,  a  German  scholar,  Loni  1465,  and 


who  died  in  1547.  Among  bis  papers 
was  this  famous  map.  Conrad  Celtes  nad 
found  it  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Tegemsee,  borrowed  and  not  returned  it. 
Such  a  mappa  mundi  in  roivlo  was  exUmt 
in  that  convent,  in  1502 ;  and  the  T\ibtda 
Peutingeriana  at  Vienna,  \a  prpbably  the 
same  which  Wcrinher,  a  poet,  made  or  cop- 
ied in  1190.  Celtes  gave  this  map  to  Peu- 
tinger,  who  intended  to  publish  iL  After 
his  death,  it  disappeared  for  many  yean, 
until  Marx  Welser  published  fragments 
of  it,  under  the  title  of  Fragmenia  Tabula 
antiqiuB  ex  Peuiingerorum  Bibliotheca 
(Venice,  1591).  It  was  not  found  entire, 
among  Peutinger's  manuscripts,  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Scheyb  pub- 
lisned  a  beautiful  impresaon,  with  re- 
marks, folio  (Vienna,  1753).  The  manu- 
script of  the  map  is  at  present  in  the  impe- 
rial library  at  Vienna.  The  characters 
and  figures  show  that  the  map  is  not  the 
original  Docen  thinks  that  it  belongs  to 
the  twelfth  century.  A  new  impression 
of  this  ancient  map  was  published  in 
Leipsic  (1824),  not  entirely  free  from 
faults,  with  a  treatise  by  Mannert  A 
new  edition,  with  commentaries,  has  been 
announced  by  Dr.  Tross,  of  Miinster. 
Peutinger  was  the  first  who  collected 
Roman  inscriptions  on  stone,  in  a  small 
work, — Roman(e  Vetuslatia  Dragmenia 
(Augsburg,  1505).  He  wrote,  ^ides, 
other  valuable  works  on  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Peutinger  long  held  im- 
portant public  offices. 

Pewter  consists  of  tin  alloyed  with  a 
quantity  of  copper,  or  other  metallic 
bodies^  as  the  experience  of  the  workmen 
has  shown  to  be  the  most  conducive  to 
the  improvement  of  its  hardness  and  color, 
such  as  lead,  zinc,  bismuth  and  antimony. 
The  best  sort  of  pewter  is  formed  fix>m 
antimony  17  parts,  tin  100  parts.  The 
French  add  a  little  copper  to  this  kind  of 
pewter.  A  very  fine  silver-looking  metal 
IS  composed  of  100  pounds  of  tin,  8  of  an- 
timony, 1  of  bismuth,  and  4  of  copper. 

Petronnet,  Pierre  D^nii^  count  de, 
was  bom  in  1778,  at  Bordeaux,  where  he 
studied  law.  When  a  young  man,  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  pdU  maUre  and  a  beau. 
He  became  very  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons,  when  the  English  and 
Spanish  troops  entered  France,  iu  conse- 

Suence  of  which  he  was  appointed  presi- 
ent  of  the  tribunal  of  the  fi  i«t  instance,  a( 
Bordeaux,  in  1816,  and,  after  two  years, 
procureur-gMral  at  the  cow  rayaU  of 
Bourges.  When  M.  Decazes  (q.  v.)  was 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  Peyronnet 
was  a  warm  constitutionalist,  and  pro- 
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Bouooed  a  diseolirse  at  Bonrgefl^  which 
might  have  come  trom  a  member  of  the 
Jeft  aide.  But  be  soon  law  that  a  devo- 
tion to  the  royalist  doctrines  would  ad- 
rance  him  more  rapidly  than  adherence 
to  constitutional  principles,  and  he  chang- 
ed ndes  accordingly.  He  was  called  to 
Paris  to  support,  before  the  peers,  the  act 
of  accusation  of  the  conspirators  of  Aug. 
19i  181^  jointly  with  Harchangy  and 
Vatiani^nil,  and  was  distinguisheciK>r  his 
zeaL  P^rier  said  of  him,  at  a  later  period, 
in  the  chamber,  in  reference  to  his  zeal  on 
tfaoB  occasion,  that  be  had  demanded  the 
heads  of  twenty  penons.  Soon  after,  he 
was  elected  depu^  of  the  department  of 
the  Cher,  and,  a  litde  later,  appointed 
proeureur-gMral  at  Rouen,  whither,  how- 
ever, he  never  wenu  He  became  the 
ikvorite  of  a  lady  then  very  powerful 
with  Louis  XVin,  and,  when  Villde's 
administration  was  formed,  Peyronnet,  to 
the  utter  astonishment  of  the  public,  was  . 
made,  in  December,  1831,  keeper  of  the 
seals,  having,  aa^  it  was  universally  as- 
seiied,  no  c&m  whatever  to  this  impor- 
tant otece;  and  the  only  explanation  of 
this  surprising  phenomenon  was  believed 
to  be  the  favor  of  Mad.  de  Cay  la.  (See 
Ihmee,  and  VilUie,)  His  first  measures 
were  the  sufipression  of  the  liberty  of  the 
preas^  depriving  those  accused  of  political 
libeb  of  trial  by  juiy,  and  empowering 
the  royal  courts  to  suppress  journals  which 
had  a  tendency  to  disturb  die  public  peace, 
relii^on,  Scc^  and  authorizing  the  crown 
to  cMiablish  the  censorship  by  a  mere  ordi- 
nance. His  language  was  often  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  in  the  chamber,  whilst  his 
measnres  were  but  too  much  calculated 
to  excite  anxiety,  and  his  overbearing 
manner  gave  onence.  Aug.  17,  1822, 
Peyronnet,  Corbi^re  and  Villile  were 
made  counts.  In  order  to  remove  those 
judges  who  were  not  thoroughly  royalist, 
yet  by  tlte  constitution  were  immovable^ 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  courts.  In  November,  1822, 
he  procured  an  ordinance  by  which  the 
bar  was  subjected  to  many  of  the  old  re- 
strictions, and  to  tlie  influence  of  the  keep- 
er of  the  seals,  and  arbitrarily  interfered 
in  several  legal  processes.  After  the 
congress  of  Verona,  he  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  the  war  against  Spain,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Vill^le,  and,  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Louis  XVIH,  he  effected  the 
establishment  of  the  censorship,  which 
Charles  X  abolished  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  In  1824,  he  issued  a  cir- 
cular, in  which  he  ordered  his.  agents 
10  denounce  to  him  all  persons^  employ- 


ed  ni  his  department,  who  would  not 
vote  for  the  ministerial  candidates:  the 
question  of  septennial  elections  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  was  then  to  be  de- 
cided. In  1825,  Peyronnet  brought  for- 
ward, in  the  chamber  of  peers,  the  cruel 
law  against  sacrilege,  which  was  adopted 
with  some  modifications.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  first  suggested  the  disbanding  of 
the  national  cuarda.  In  Vill(^le's  ministry 
he  was  noted  as  the  most  efficient  member 
of  the  cabinet,  in  canying  into  execution 
the  measures  of  the  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  was  one  of  the  tliree  obnoxious 
mimsten,  popularly  known  under  the 
name  of  the  fmimvtrofe,  composed  of  Cor- 
bi^re  (q.  v.),  Viil^le  and  the  keeper  of  the 
seals.  The  elections  in  the  autumn  of 
1827  resulted  in  the  entire  discomfiture 
of  the  ministry,  and,  on  their  resignation 
(Jan.  4,  1828),  the  three  above  named 
went  to  swell  the  number  of  peers,  al- 
ready increased,  throush  their  orainancc  of 
Nov.  5, 1827,  by  the  elevation  of  seventy- 
ax  new  members.  (See  FtZ^,  and 
Fhmee^HiHoryof.)  The  Polignac  minis- 
try, which  had  succeeded  to  the  short- 
lived cabinet  of  Martignac  (Aug.  9, 1829), 
was  aheady  at  open  war  with  the  nation, 
when  the  public  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation were  increased  by  the  nomination 
of  M.  de  Peyronnet  to  the  place  of  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  (May  20, 1830).  The 
measures  of  this  administration  are  related 
elsewhere.  (See  PoU^naCy  and  JVonoe, 
Huiory  o/,)  The  position  of  Peyronnet 
in  the  ministry  placing  him  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  prefects  and  agents  of  the 
intermd  administration,  his  zeal,  euerg}', 
activity,  capacity,  and  unshrinking  readi^ 
ness  to  go  all  lengths,  mode  it  obvious 
that  he  was  called  jn  to  manage  the  elec- 
tions, and  secure  a  ministerial  msjority  by 
the  unsparing  employment  of  fraud,  ter- 
ror and  violence.  All  these  ails,  however, 
backed  by  the  royal  proclamation  to  the 
electors,  failed  before  the  resolute  purpose 
of  the  nation ;  the  liberal  party  was  com- 
pletely successful  in  the  elections  (June 
and  July),  and  the  ministry  determined  on 
violent  measures.  Peyronnet  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  opposed  to  this  plan 
Previous  to  the  elections ;  but  it  was  final- 
j  adopted  between  the  ICih  and  15th  of 
July ;  and  to  him  was  intrusted  the  draw- 
ing up  of  tlie  ordinance  changing  the 
electoral  laws,  which,  with  the  other  three, 
was  .signed  July  25,  and  published  in  tlie 
next  Monikvr*  On  Thursday,  the  29tb, 
the  ministry  resigned,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  August,  Peyronnet,  with  several  of  his 
colleagues,  was  arrested  at  Touni,  and  im- 
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prisoned  at  Vincennes;  on  llie  90th  of 
September  they  were  impeached,  before 
the  pecre,  of  faigii  treason.  The  trial 
came  on  December  15.  M.  de  Peyronnet 
was  defended  by  M.  Hennequin  ;  the  ac- 
cused liimself  read  a  memorial  in  his 
defence.  On  the  Slst,  he  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  and,  on  the  23d, 
was  again  transferred  to  the  prison  of 
Vincennes,  and  thence  to  the  castle  at 
Ham,  a  vLllase  near  Peronne,  in  the  north 
of  France.  In  1831,  the  ^x^ninister  pub- 
lished a  woiit  on  the  jurisdiction  of  par- 
liaments. 

Petrouse,  La.  (See  Lc^irouse,) 
Pfepfel,  Christian  Frederic,  a  juriscon- 
sult and  diplomatist,  born  at  Colmar,  in 
1726,  became  secretaiy  to  the  ambassador 
from  Saxony  to  France,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  several  negotiations.  In  1758, 
lie  was  sent  to  Rattsbon,  during  the  diet, 
as  chargi  d^affairt8y  and  thence  to  the 
c^urt  of  Bavaria,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1768,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  became  jurisconsult  to  the 
king.  In  1790,  he  was  sent,  by  the 
French  ministiy,  to  Deux  Ponts,  to  treat 
of  the  indemnities  of  the  (xerman  princes, 
and  was  still  there  when  he  received  his 
dismission  from  his  public  functions ;  his 
propeity  was  confiscated,  and  he  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  emigrants.  He  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Deux 
Ponts  until  1795,  when  he  retired  to  Nu- 
remberg, and  died  in  1807.  His  principal 
works  are,  Ahrigi  Chronologique  de  VHxa- 
toirej  d  du  Droit  pvhlique  (tAUemagne ; 
Recherches  Historiques  coneemant  Us  Droits 
du  Pope  sur  la  ViUe  et  VEtat  d'Awnon ; 
tUat  de  la  Pologne;  Disscrlationsaisto- 
nqws, 

Pfefpel,  Gottlieb  Conrad,  a  distin-. 
guished  German  author,  was  born  in  Col- 
mar, Alsatia,  in  1736,  of  Protestant  paj-- 
ents.  He  went  to  Halle  in  his  fideenth 
year,  to  study  law.  In  1757,  he  became 
blind.  This  misfortune  he  bore,  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  with  wise  cheerfulness, 
and  became  a  moHt  useful  citizen.  In 
1773,  he  establislied  a  Protestant  school 
at  Colmar,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
king  of  France,  in  which  he  educated 
many  excellent  scholars.  The  revolution 
put  at  end  to  the  institution.  In  1^)3,  he 
was  made  president  of  the  newly-estab- 
lished Protestant  consistory  at  Colmar, 
and  died  May  1, 1809.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  poets  of  Germany,  in  the  department 
of  the  fable,  and  tales  in  verse.  His  poet- 
ical works  are  collected  in  his  Poetische 
Versuche^  10  vols.,  2d  edit.  (Tubingen, 
1817),  and  his  prose  writings  in  Prosaische 


Versuche  (Tubingen,  1810,  8  vols.].    His 
biography  forms  the  last  volume. 

Pftfer,  Louts,  bom  at  Lucerne,  in 
1715,  entered  the  French  military  service 
at  an  eariy  age,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  campaigns  from  1734  to  '47,  in  1748 
was  made  major-general,  and,  in  1763, 
lieutenantrgeneral.  At  Lucerne  is  still 
shown  a  plan,  in  relief,  of  a  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  Switzerland,  executed  by  him. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  minute  accuracy 
and  truth  of  representation. 

Ph£don,  of  Elis ;  a  scholar  of  Socrates, 
and  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy  in 
Elis.  The  dialogue  of  Plato,  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  contains  the 
last  conversation  of  Socrates  with  his 
scholars,  while  he  was  in  prison,  also 
bears  this  name.  Mendelssohn  has  given 
the  same  tide  to  his  conversations  on  the 
same  subject;  but  the  dialogues  written 
by  Phsedon  himself  are  lost 

Phadra  ;  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  and  of  Pasiphae,  sister  of  Ariadne' 
and  wife  of  Theseus.  Happening  to  meet 
Hippolytus,  her  step-son,  whom  she  had 
never  before  seen,  and  whom  she  did  not 
know  to  be  the  son  of  Theseus,  she  was 
inflamed  with  an  ardent  mission  for  the 
beautiful  youth.  He  would  not  recipro- 
cate her  passion,  and,  to  satisfy  her  re- 
venge, she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of 
a  criminal  attempt  upon  her  honor.  The 
fether  cursed  his  son,  and  Neptune  soon 
carried  his  execrations  into  effect  by  bring- 
ing upon  Hippolytus  a  violent  death. 
When  this  event  was  known  in  Athena, 
Phcedra  repented  of  her  crime  and  hang- 
ed herself.  According  to  some,  she  was 
killed  by  Theseus.  Sophocles  and  Eurip- 
ides, two  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of 
antiquity,  have  taken  Phasdra  as  the  siib- 
jectof  their  tragedies,  which  are  now  lost. 
Racine  has  followed  their  example. 

Phjeprus  ;  a  Latin  fabulist,  bom  in 
Thrace.  He  was  probably  brought  to 
Ronxe,  as  a  slave,  at  a  tender  age,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  Augustus,  who  libe- 
rated hirn.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  sufierflki  much  from  tlie 
tyranny  of  Sejanus  under  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius ;  spent  his  days  probably  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  and  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  wrote  five  books  of  fa- 
bles in  iambic  verse,  which  are  distinguish- 
ed for  their  purity  and  elef[ance  of  ex- 
pression, and  for  their  simplicity  and  in- 
stnictive  thought  He  borrow^  his  ma- 
terials, in  part,  from  iEsop,  and  mixed 
with  them  his  own  inventiona.  The  work 
of  Phsedrus  is  no  where  mentioned 
among  the  ancients,  and  Seneca  goes  so 
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far  as  to  my  the  Romans  had  do  ftblea  in 
the  maimer  of  iEaop.  The  modems 
knew  DoduDg  of  his  writiogs  till  1595, 
wfaen  a  copy  was  found  by  Fianeis  Pitbou 
io  the  libmy  of  St.  Reoii  at  Rheims.  He 
sent  It  to  his  brother  Peter,  who  gave  it  to 
the  world.  The  best  editions  are  by  Bur- 
mann  (2  vols.,  Leyden,  1727, 4to.),  and  the 
roost  complete  by  Schwabe  (Brunswick, 
1806).  Christ  first  doubted  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  ftbles  of  FhsMlrus.  Several 
modem  philologists  regard  them  as  spu- 
rioufly  and  the  work  of  a  later  age.  This 
is  certain  in  regard  to  thirty-two  new  fa- 
bles, first  published  by  Cassitti,  at  Naples, 
under  the  name  of  Phadrus^  but  noade 
known  previously  to  the  leamed  Burmann 
by  Dorville  fix>m  Perotti's  manuscript, 
lliese  Abies  have  been  several  times  re- 
printed since  1812. 

Phaetoit  ;  the  oflbpring  of  the  sun  and 
Clymene,  and  brother  of  the  Heliades. 
To  please  his  unfortunate  mother,  and  to 
astiafy  those  who  doubted  whether  the 
BUD  were  his  fiither,  he  desired  the  latter 
to  grant  him  a  favor.  Pha^bus  impmdent* 
ly  promised  it,  unconditionally,  and  swore 
by  the  Styx  tlua  he  would,  at  all  events, 
keep  his  word.  Phaeton  now  asked  per- 
mission to  take  his  fiithei^s  place  in  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  and  would  not  be  de- 
nied. But  he  had  scarcely  mounted  the 
flaming  car,  and  taken  the  reins,  when  the 
celestial  horses,  despising  their  weak 
driver,  turned  out  of  the  path,  and  set  ev- 
err  thing  on  &re.  The  Ethiopians,  on  the 
left,  were  blackened  by  the  near  api»oach 
of  the  sun ;  and,  when  the  chanot  was 
drawn  over  the  eaith  to  the  right,  Jupiter, 
with  his  bolts,  plunged  the  thoughtless 
charioteer  into  the  river  Po.  His  sisters 
found  him  there  lifeless,  and  lamented 
him^ — ^Tbe  god  of  the  sun  was  also  called 
PhaHon  {t£d  enlightener).  In  modem 
times  tliia  name  is  given  to  a  sort  of  high, 
light,  open  carriage. 

Phalaicx  ;  a  body  of  troops  among  the 
Greeks,  armed  with  lon^  spears,  andi  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  square.  The 
momentum  of  tiMir  onset  usually  decided 
the  battle.  The  phalanx  at  first  consisted 
of  4000  men,  but  was  afterwards  doubled, 
and  even  Quadrupled.  It  was  first  doub- 
led by  Philip  of  Afacedon,  and  the  double 
phalanx  is  hence  oflen  called  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx.  The  phalanx  was  com- 
monly sixteen  deep,  and  the  men  were 
drawn  up  shield  to  shield ;  the  rear 
ranks,  which  could  not  reach  the  enemy 
with  their  sjiearB^  held  them  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  before  them,  and  thus 
foraied  a  sort  of  wall  to  stop  the  progress 


of  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.  The  pha- 
lanx is  much  celebrated  in  the  histor^  of 
ancient  wan,  on  account  of  its  invincible- 


PiiAi«Aais.  This  prince,  notorious  for 
his  cruelty,  was  a  native  of  Astypalea,  in 
Crete.     On   his  banishment   from  that 

Elace,  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  made 
imself  master  of  Agrigentum,  about  B. 
C.  571,  and  sought  to  maintain  his  power 
by  cmelty  and  severity.  The  most  fa- 
mous instance  of  his  cruelty  was  the  bar- 
bareus  punishment  of  the  brazen  bull  pre- 
pared by  Peril  lus  of  Athens.  The  victim 
was  shut  up  in  the  body  of  the  bull,  and 
roasted  slowly  by  a  ^n  underneath.  The 
screams  of  pain  uttered  by  the  unhappy 
man  were  made,  by  some  macliinery,  to 
resemble  the  lowing  of  a  bull.  Phalaris 
caused  the  first  experiment  to  be  tried  on 
the  inventor.  After  a  reign  of  about  six- 
teen years,  he  was  killed  during  a  rebel- 
lion. The  letters  which  bear  the  name 
of  Phalarig  have  been  fully  proved  to  be 
spurious  by  Bentley,  in  his  celebrated  con- 
troveny  with  Bovle.  The  latest  edition  is 
that  by  Lennep  (Grdningen,  1777, 2  vols., 
4to.}. 

Phalarope  {phalaropiu\  A  ^enus  of 
shore  birds,  belonging  to  the  faniilv  longi- 
tostreSf  Cuvier.  They  live  in  small  flocks 
on  the  sea-coasts,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in 
finesh  water  lakes ;  feed  on  aquatic  insects 
and  molluscous  animals.  The  female 
builds  on  the  shore  anoong  the  grass,  lay- 
ing from  four  to  six  eggs.  Both  sexes  in- 
cuhate,  and  attend  on  the  voung,  which 
leave  the  nest,  run  about  and  swim,  soon 
after  they  are  hatched.  These  biids  fly 
well,  and  swim  expertly,  resisting  the 
heaviest  waves,  but  never  dive,  ^eir 
flesh  is  oily  and  unpalatable.  They  in- 
habit fiu-  north,  migrating  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  to  the  temperate  regions  of 
both  continents.  There  are  but  three  spe- 
cies as  yet  known,  which  have  been  placed 
by  authors  in  different  families,  and  even 
orders.  C.  Bonaparte  has  thus  arranged 
them : — Sub-genus,  phataropus.  P.fiUtca- 
riu8  (i-ed  jihaUropo).  Tius  is  the  P.hjfpcr- 
boretu  or  Wilson;  blackish,  varied  widi 
ferruginous ;  beneath  rufous ;  winter  dress 
cinereous,  beneath  white;  inhabits  both 
continents,  but  rare  and  during  the  winter 
only  in  the  U.  States.  Sub-geuus,  IM- 
pu»  P,  hyperbortM  (northern  phalorope). 
inhabits  both  continents;  verv  rare  in  the 
U.  States,  but  common  in  the  Hebrides. 
It  is  black,  varied  with  rufous,  beneath 
white,  sides  of  the  neck  bright  ixifous; 
winter  plumage  cinereous,  beneath  white. 
Sub-genus  kolopodius,  P.  ffilsonH  (gray 
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phalarope).  This  is  tbe  P.  Icbahu  of 
Wibon ;  bluish  gray,  beneath  white,  with 
a  ehesinut  patch  and  a  black  band  on  each 
aide  of  the  neck ;  summer  plumage  un- 
known ;  inhabita  the  north  of  America, 
migntinir  in  winter  as  ftr  south  as  the 

last  of  Mexico. 

Phamenophis.   j&eeMemnon.) 

Phanab.    (See  Fhnanoii,) 

Phantass.    (See  l^pedrt,] 

Phantasmagoria.    (See  Lantern,) 

Phamtasos.    (SeeMorpheM,) 

pHAON.    (See  Somoho.) 

Phakaoh.    (See  rSgypL) 

Phaeiseks  ;  the  membeis  of  a  aect 
among  the  Jews,  which  seems  to  hare  aris- 
en in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Besides 
the  books  of  Moses,  they  held  a  multitude 
of  doctrines  and  traditions,  supposed  to 
have  been  received  orally  from  that  law- 
giver, with  the  annotations  of  later  teach- 
ers, after  the  captiyity.  These  traditions 
diey  thought  themselves  obliged  to  ob- 
serve as  strictly  as  the  laws  of  Moses. 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  Saddu- 
cees  by  their  zeal  for  their  traditions,  and 
their  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Their  ambition,  and  the  narrowness  of 
their  religious  views,  made  them  hypo- 
crites. VTiih  a  lax  morality,  they  thought  to 
obtain  the  fiivor  of  the  Supreme  Being  by 
external  holiness  and  ascetic  expiations; 
and  they  souffht  to  gain  the  ^ood  opinion 
of  men  by  a  high  tone  of  iustice  and  piety. 
The  Pharisees  numbered  in  then-  ranks 
the  most  distinguished  lawyera  and  states- 
men in  Judea ;  and,  as  persons  of  oil  con- 
ditions, not  excluding  females,  were  ad- 
mitted into  their  society,. they  gained  a  po- 
litical influence  which  often  decided  the 
fiite  of  the  Jewish  nation  under  the  Mac- 
cabees and  Asmonedans,  and  brought  into 
their  hands  the  power  which  had  been 
left  to  the  ffreat  council  by  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees  have  prevailed  in  the  religion  of 
the  modem  Jews,  and  in  the  Talmud. 
The  term  Pharisee  is  also  applied  to  a  per- 
son whose  character  resenibles  that  of  the 
Pharisees  of  the  New  Testaraeut. 

Pharmacolits.  (See  Lme,  vol.  vii,  p* 
558.) 

Pharmacoiheia  (from  ^pnoKov,  medi- 
cine, and  iroicM,  to  make) ;  the  same  as  dtf- 
peruatory.  («l*v.) 

Pharmacy,  Pharmaceutics  (^ap/iaroy, 
drug);  the  art  of  preserving,  preparing, 
oompouuding  and  combining  substances 
for  medical  purposes ;  the  art  of  the  apoth- 
ecary. As  tiiese  substances  may  be  min- 
eral, vegetable  or  animal,  theoretical  phar- 
macy requires  a  knowledge  of  botany,  zo- 


ok>gy  and  mineralogy,  and,  as  it  is  neces^ 
sary  to  determine  their  properties,  and  the 
laws  of  their  composition  and  decomposi- 
tion, of  chemistry  also.    In  a  narrower 
sense,  pharmacy  is  merely  the  art  of  com- 
pounding and  mixing  drugs  according  to 
the  prescription  of  the  physician.    These 
prooesses  and  substances  have  been  de- 
scribed under   their   appropriate   heads. 
{Ste  tte  Beparate  articUi.)    The  prepara- 
tion of  medicines  was  at  fint  performed 
by  the  physicians  themselves,  who  also 
adnunistered  them  to  their  patients;  and 
it  fint  became  a  distinct  branch  of  medi- 
cal science  at  Alexandria,  towards  the  be- 
ginninj^  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  (see 
jUaKcme),  when  some  phymcians  devoted 
themselves  solely  to  it    Afterwards  it  be- 
came the  employment  of  particulBr  indi- 
viduals {rhiToiomisU,  simplera),  and  the 
medical  science  and  the  apothecaiy^  art 
thus  became  separated  from  each  other. 
Mantias,  a  pupil  of  Herophtlus,  in  Alex- 
andria, seems  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  first  pharmacopceia,  havinc  pabfished 
a  work  on  the  preparation  of  medicines. 
Zeno  of  Laodicea  distinguished  himself 
by  the  invention  of  a  litfge  number  of 
compound  medicines.    Princes  also  stud- 
ied the  medical  sciences,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  preparatwn  of  poisons 
and  antidotes.    Thus  Attahis^  last  king  of 
Pergamus  (R  C.  194),  was  noted  for  his 
medical  skill,  and  his  knowledge  of  plaM% 
and  several  preparations  which  he  invent- 
ed, are  known  to  us;  as,  lor  instance,  an 
ointment  of  white  lead  or  ceruse,  &c. 
Mithridates  (q.  v.),  king  of  Pontus  (19d~^ 
B.  C.l,  invented  an  antidote,  composed  of 
fifty-feur  ingredients.    Hems,  or  Cappa- 
docia,  wrote  a  work   on   pharmacy  at 
Rome  (B.  C.  49).    Musa,  the  celebrated 
physician  to  Augustus,  prescribed  several 
medicinal  preparations,  which  afterwards 
continued  m  use  under  his  name.      A 
large  collection  of  compound  medicines 
is  enumerated  in  the  works  of  Scribonius 
Larvus  (A.  D.  43).  Menecratee,  physician 
to  Tiberius,  was  the  inventor  or  tJie  dia- 
chylon, or  litharge  plaster.    Damocretos 
(A.  D.  47)  invented,  and  described   in 
veraoi  the  (nreparation  of  several  medicinesi 
tooth-powder,  ointments,  &c.    Philo  of 
Tareus  (A.  D.  23)  discovered  a  sedative, 
composed  of  opium,  saffron  and  otiier 
ingredients^  and  called,  from  him,  pkUoni- 
tan.     iEsclepiades  Pbarmaeion    (in  Uio 
time  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  97)prepared  several 
celebrated  medicines.    Dioscorides,  who 
probably  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
[A.  D.  34),  is  yet  distinguished  ft>r  his 
knowledge  of  tlie  propeities  of  plants,  and 
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first  exposed  the  fnudulent  practices 
made  use  of  in  the  composition  of  several 
xnedicinesy  and  pfescribed  the  prepara- 
tion of  some  new  ones ;  as,  for  instance, 
of  ceruse,  calamine,  flowers  of  zinc  (nihU 
tdUmn),  &c.  Pliny  the  Eider  (79)  also 
rendered  important  services  to  pharmacy 
by  his  researches  into  natural  history.  In 
Galen's  time  (160—200)  ssTeral  pbysi- 
cians  in  Rome  employed  themselves  in 
the  preparation  of  coemedca  When, 
with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  entire, 
science  and  learning  became  extinct  in 
Western  Europe,  superstidon  and  blind 
empiricism  prevailed  in  the  medical  de- 
paiiment,and  pharmacy  made  no  prog- 
resBL  But,  in  the  East,  particularly  in  Al- 
exandria, where  art  and  science  contin- 
ued to  flourish,  chemistry  and  pharmacy 
were  cultivated  with  afdor  by  the  Arabi- 
ans. Tbey  studied  the  works  of  the 
Greek  writers,  and  from  them  we  derive 
many  important  improvements  in  the 
pharaiBceutic  art.  Tne  caliph  Almansor 
(754)  ibmided  in  Bagdad  the  first  public 
opolneco,  or  druggist's  shop.  The  names 
of  several  medicines,  such  as  alcohol,  julep, 
&c^  are  of  Arabian  origin,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  we  owe  to  them  the  first 
official  dispensatories,  or  pharmacopcsias. 
Sabor  Ebn  Sahel,.about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  published  a  pharmacopceia ; 
and,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Abul  Hassan, 
physiciaD  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  pub- 
ushed  a  ramilar  work,  which  subsequently 
served  as  the  standaid  w<Hrk  of  the  Arabi- 
an apothecaries.'  The  Arabian  apothecas 
were  under  the  particular  direction  of  the 
government,  and  were  subjected  to  a  strict 
fiupornsion,  particularly  in  recard  to  the 
quatit^  and  price  of  drugs,  it  is  related 
of  Affhin,  an  Arabian  general,  that  he  ex- 
amined in  person  the  medicine  chest  of 
his  army,  to  see  if  ^very  thin^  mentioned 
in  the  dj^nsafories  was  provided.  With 
the  revival  of  medical  science  in  the 
West  arose  the  celebrated  school  of  Saler- 
no. The  apothecary's  trade  was  now  (in 
the  thirteenth  century)  cegulated  by  law, 
and  apothecaries  and  grocers  were  obliged 
to  sell  their  articles  at  fixed  prices.  Apoth- 
ecas, or  apothecaries'  halls,  coidd  bo  es- 
tabliahed  only  in  certain  places,  and  two 
men  of  standing  were  appointed  in  the 
hrfge  towns  to  superintend  them.  The 
most  important  medicines  were  com- 
pounded under  their  inspection,  and 
fnuids  were  severely  punished.  There  is 
a  work  by  Saladin  or  Aecoli,  physician  to 
the  grand  consuible  of  Naples,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  which,  besides  other  curi- 
ous materials  relating  to  the  state  of  the 


apothecaries'  trade  at  that  period,  contains 
a  list  of  the  books  which  an  apothecary 
ought  to  have,  with  monl  precepts  and 
directions  for  each  month.  The  principal 
pharmaceutical  work  of  the  middle  ages 
was  the  Aniidoiarmm  of  Nicholas  Prapo- 
ntus  of  Salemum,  which,  was  celebrated 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  France, 
the  apothecaries'  halls  were  first  subiected 
to  the  supervision  of  the  medical  teculty 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  Germany, 
the  apothecaries  were  merely  dealers  m 
drugs,  which  thev  imported  finom  Italy. 
The  physieians  also  prepared  their  own 
prescripdon&  In  most  cities,  the  apothe- 
caries were  likewise  .  confectioners,  and 
the  magistrates,  in  their  contracts  with 
them,  stipulated  fi>r  a  certain  quantity  of 
conlcMCtionary,  to  be  delivered  in  the  ^ity 
halL  The  reforms  of  Paracelsus  in  med- 
icine {sixteenth  century)  introduced  some 
changes  into  pharmacy.  Many  chemical 
preparations  were  adopted,  and  the  use  of 
mineral  specific^  as,  for  example,  antimo-^ 
ny  and  mereuiy,  became  more  common. 
Sdll,  the  operations  were  conducted  with- 
out reference  to  scientific  principles ;  but, 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  natural  sciences  have  continued 
to  niake  great  progress,  and  pharmacy,  as 
weU  as  medicine,  has  experienced  the 
effects  of  the  improvement.  In  pharma- 
ceutical operations,  the  apothecaries' 
weight  is  used,  in  which  twenty  graina 
make  a  scruple,  three  scruples  a  drachm, 
eight  drachms  an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces 
a  pound.  The  following  abbreviations 
and  signs  are  used  by  physicians  in  writ- 
ing their  prescriptions : 


I 


pound, 
ounce, 
drachm. 

B.  scruple. 
Gr.  grain* 

C.  TeimgiuM)  gallon. 
O.  (oefmis)  pint. 

f.  ^.  fluid  ounce. 

f.  5.  fluid  drachm. 

Ti^.  minim. 

Gut  (gtttta)drop. 

Cocbl.         Icochleare)  spoonful. 

Cochl.  maj.  {cochU€u^  moftM)  table-spoon. 

CochL  min.  \c9chUare  mimis)  tea-spoon. 

Manip.        {manifndus)  handfuL 

j.  i.  one. 

88.  half. 

aaoraoa.  of  each.  [necessary. 

q.  s.  (quantum  ijifficit)  as  much  as 

p.  e.  equal  parts. 

POAKO ;  a  game.    (See  Fcaro*) 
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Vbako  of  Mesuna.    (See  Fcov  o/Mes- 

ma.) 

Phaeos;  Botnetimes  used,  id  English, 
for  KghAouge :  in  some  other  langua^es^ 
it  M  ue  ordinaiy  term  for  these  edifices. 
The  name  is  derived  fit>m  the  isiaDd  of 
Pharos  before  Alexandria,  which  protected 
the  port  of  that  city.  On  the  eastern 
promonteiy  of  the  island  stood  the  light- 
house of  Alexandria,  so  famous  in 
antiquity,  and  considered  one  of  the 
wonden  of  the  world,  built  900  years 
B.  C.  It  is  said  to  have  been  500  foet 
In^.    {See  lAghihau9e.} 

PHA&8AI.IA ;  the  plains  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pharsaltis,  a  town  of  Theasaly, 
where  Caesar  defeated  Pomp<$y  B.  C.  48. 
(See  Ctefor,  and  Lucan.) 

Phases,  in  astronomy,  denote  the  y&ri- 
ous  appearanoes  of  the  moon,  and  the  su- 
poior  planets,  at  different  ages ;  also  the 
appearance  of  the  moon  or  sun  when 
ecupeed.  Metaphorically,  the  word  is  used 
by  historians,  to  designate  Tarious  stages 
and  appearances  of  one  great  historical 
event,  for  example,  a  revolution. 

Pheasant  {phiuiamu).  The  genus 
fhananuB  includes  not  only  the  pheasants 
proper,  but  also  the  common  domestic 
fowl.  (See  Cock,)  The  true  pheasant  is 
distinguished  by  havins  a  long  tail,  the 
foathers  of  which  are  of  different  lengths, 
and  overlay  each  other  like  tiles.  The 
most  common  species  is  the  P.  eokhkus^ 
originally  a  native  of  the  East,  but  now 
natunJixed  in  many  pilits  of  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  paits.  In  their 
wild  stale,  these  birds  feed,  like  the  rest  of 
the  gallinaceous  tribe,  upon  vegetable  food : 
when  young,  however,  they  principally 
subsist  on  insects,  and  aie  exceedmgly 
fond  of  ants*  eggs.  The  female  constructs 
her  nest  in  some  retired  spot,  forming  it 
of  leaves,  and  without  grass.  The  num- 
ber of  eggs  she  lays  is  various;  for,  if  they 
are  earned  away,  she  continues,  like  the 
common  hen,  to  lay  an  additional  quantity. 
The  males  and  females  only  associate  to- 
ffether  in  the  first  spring  months.  When 
disturbed,  they  make  a  whirring  noise, 
like  the  partridge,  and,  from  being  a  large 
maris,  and  flying  slowly,  they  are  readily 
brought  down,  even  by  an  inexperienced 
sportsman^  There  are  several  varieties, 
produced  by  climate  and  domestication, 
among  which  is  the  white.  The  golden 
pheasant  [P.  pictiu),  a  native  of  Cliina,  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage : 
the  prevailing  colors  are  red,  yellow  luid 
blue,  and  it  is  distinffuisbed  by  a  crest 
upon  the  head,  which  can  be  raised  at 
pleasure.    The  iris,  bill  and  legs  are  yel- 


low. The  tail  is  long,  and  richly  tinted^ 
and  from  above  it  arise  a  number  of  long, 
straight  featherB,  of  a  scarlet  hue,  mixed 
with  yellow,  Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that 
the  description  given  by  Pliny  of  the  phoe- 
nix (lib.  X,  cap.^J  is  meant  for  this  bird. 
Another  fine  species  found  in  China  is  the 
silver  pheasant  (P.  nydkemerus).  This  is 
of  a  silveiy  white  color,  with  very  delicate 
black  lines  on  each  feather,  and  black 
belly.  The  most  splendid  bin!  of  this  ge- 
nus^ and  perhaps  of  the  feathered  race,  is 
the  argus  pheasant  (P.  orpis).  This  spe- 
cies, which  is  of  a  large  size,  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  mountains  in  the  island  of 
SomAtra,  and  perhaps  of  others  of  the  In- 
dian island&  The  male  has  a  veiy  long 
tail,  and  the  feathers  of  the  wings  are 
large,  and  much  produced,  the  whole 
thickly  covered  with  ocellate  spots,  giving 
to  the  bird  a  most  extmordinaty  aspect 
There  are  several  other  species  of  this 
genus,  which  inhabit  difierent  parts  of 
Aria:  none,  however,  have  yet  been  dis- 
coveied  in  America.  The  bird  known 
under  the  name  of  pAeotonl  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, &c^  is  a  letrao  or  grouse,  (q.  v.) 
Judging,  however,  from  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  naturalization  of  the 
peacock,  Guinea  fowl,  and  other  birds  of 
warm  climates,  it  is  probable  that  many, 
if  not  all  the  species  of  pheasant,  might  be 
raised  in  the  U.  States,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  introduce  the  common  pheasant 
into  Pennsylvania  have  failed,  not,  how- 
ever, from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  but 
fixMn  various  accidental  causes. 

Phklxoflastics  (from  f<XX«f,  cork); 
the  ait  of  representing  worits  of  architect- 
ura  on  a  reduced  snile  in  cork,  invented 
byan  artist  in  Rome,  between  1780  and 
1790,  and  hnproved  by  a  German  named 
Mey.  The  pbelloplastic  works  afibrd  very 
fine  models^  ami  are  cheaper  than  models 
in  wood,  gypsum,  stone,  or  papier  maeki. 

pHBaBCTOEs ;  a  celebrated  sage  of  an- 
cient Greece.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first 
who  wtote  in  prose,  on  philosophy  and 
religion,  although  his  expression,  as  is 
natural,  inclines  much  to  poetry.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Syros,  flourished 
in  the  sixth  century,  B.  C,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  ThaleB.  The  fragments  of 
his  work  on  nature  and  the  gods,  are 
merely  allegorical  thoughts.  Stupz  col- 
lected them  (2d  edit,  Gera,  1798).  Pbe^ 
recydes  considered  Jupiter  or  mi9np,  Time 
or  xp«*«f  I  End  the  earth,  which  he  esteemed 
a  chaos,  as  the  elements  of  all  things. 
According  to  Cicero,  he  was  the  first  that 
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tMiglit  the  imiportality  of  the  soul;  he 
was  abo  the  inednicter  of  Py  thagonw. 

Phidias  of  Athene;  the  fieet  master 
of  statuaiy,  who,  in  the  age  of  Pericles 
(ahout  the  84th  Olymraad,  or  B.  C.  4441 
embodied  the  loity  ideal  of  a  Pallas-Mi- 
nerva  and  an  Olympian  Jove.  According 
10  B6ttiger,  Phidias  executed  thiee  statues 
of  PalhH^  which  were  all  in  the  Acropolis 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  One  colossal 
statue  of  Pallas^  he  cast  in  bronze  (taken 
from  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  won  on  the 
pbuns  of  Marathon^  for  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Polias,  in  which  she  was  represented 
as  a  guardian  deity.  Mys  wrought  upon 
her  ^ield,  in  relievo,  the  battle  of  the 
Cenuurs,  from  designs  by  Parrfaasius. 
Near  the  statue  stood  the  primitive  pos- 
sessor of  the  mount,  an  owl.  It  is  related 
of  this  statue,  that  mariners,  doubling  the 
pramontoiy  of  Sunium,  still  saw  her 
crested  hebnet  and  the  point  of  herjqiear. 
The  second  of  his  most  fiunous  statues 
was  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  It  was  de- 
nominated the  statue  of  die  Parthenon,  or 
Pardienos  (the  virgin!  and  measured,  with 
',  about  41  ^  English  feet. 


the  pedestal,  about  4li  English  feet.    In- 

of  mari>le,  he  made  use  of 
which  admitted  of  a  much  softer  aitd 
more  brilliant  polish.  It  was,  in  reali^, 
formed  of  wood,  overlaid  with  ivory.  He 
threw  over  it  a  ||arment  of  gold,  either 
beaten  or  cast  with  such  exquisite  skill, 
that  it  might  be  put  off  or  on  at  pleasure, 
and  could  be  weighed,  at  any  time,  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  temple.  It  weighed 
44  talents.  During  the  government  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  it  was  carried  off. 
The  eves  were  of  mart>le,  let  in,  and 
probably  painted,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing custom.  The  goddess  stood  up- 
right, with  the  legis  on  her  breast  and  a 
spear  in  her  left  nand»  There  was  like- 
wise an  immense  serpent,  or  dragon,  near 
her,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ericthonioa 
In  herri^ht  hand  was  the  goddess  Victoria, 
formed  m  like  manner  of  ivory,  vrith  a 
vestment  of  gold,  four  cubits  high.  By 
her  side  stood  the  great  shield,  represent- 
ing, on  the  convex  side,  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  and  on  the  concave,  the  batde 
of  the  Titans.  The  different  parts  of  the 
statue,  as  well  as  the  pedesCal,  were 
wrought  in  relievo.  Thus,  for  example, 
Phidias  introduced  himself  and  Pericles 
on  the  shield.  A  complete  description  of 
this  statue  is  given  in  Bdttim's  ^ndtu- 
hmgen  iiber  die  Arch&oUtgxt  (Observations 
on  Archaeology).  The  third  statue,  in 
bronze,  of  a  smaller  size,  which  was 
called,  emphatically,  the  heauiiftdy  on  ac- 
count of  its  exquisite  proportions,  was 


purchased  by  the  people  of  Lenmos,  and 
sent  bv  them  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
The  Olympian  Jupiter  or  Phidias  repre- 
sented the  serene  majesty  of  the  king  of 
lieaven,  and  was  ranked,  ibr  its  beauty, 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Jupiter 
was  here  seen  sitting  upon  a  throne,  with 
an  olive  wreath  of  gold  about  his  temples ; 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  naked ;  a 
vride  mantle,  coveriiig  the  rest  of  it,  hung 
dovni,  in  the  richest  iblds,  to  his  feet, 
which  rested  on  a  footstool.  The  naked 
parte  of  the  statue  were  of  ivory ;  the 
dress  was  of  beaten  gold,  with  an  imita* 
tion  of  embroid^  painted  by  Panenns, 
brother  of  Phidias.  In  the  right  hand 
stood  the  goddess  Victoria,  turning  to- 
wards the  Btame,  and  carved,  like  it,  out 
of  ivory  and  gold ;  she  Was  holding  out  a 
band,  with  which  she  appeared  desirous 
to  encircle  his  olive  crown.  In  his  left 
hand,  the  divinity  held  a  parti-colored 
sceptre,  made  of  various  metals  skilfully 
joined,  and  on  the  sceptre  rested  an  eagle. 
Power,  wisdom  and  goodness  were  admi- 
rably expressed  in  his  features.  He  sat 
vrith  the  air  of  a  divinity,  preriding  among 
the  iudges  of  the  games,  and  dispensing 
the  laurel  wreaths  to  the  victors,  calm  in 
conscious  dignity,  the  heau  ideal  of  Greek 
anthropomorphism.  Cicero  (De  OraUnre^ 
ii)  relates  that  the  artist  was  led,  bv  a 
passage  in  the  Iliad,  to  imagine  such  a 
ngure.  The  statue  was  surrounded  with 
magnificent  drapery,  which  was  drawn 
aside  only  on  particukir  occasions,  when 
the  deity  was  to  be  exhibited.  A  sense 
of  greatness  and  splendor  overwhelmed 
the  spectator.  There  was  also  a  splendid 
statue  of  Nemesis,  at  Rharonu^  ftdsely  as- 
cribed to  Argoracritus,the  ftivorite  of  Phid- 
ias. He  nwle  it  of  a  block  of  Parian 
marble,  which  the  Persians  had  designed 
as  the  monument  of  their  victory.  From 
Phidias  that  elevated  style,  which  is  so 
much  admired,  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  derived ;  and  modem  antiqua- 
rians maintain  that  after  his  death  Gre- 
cian art  began  to  decline.  Phidias  was, 
moreover^  an  architect  By  the  exertions 
of  Pericles,  Athens  was  made  the  most, 
magnificent  citv  in  Greece.    During  his 

Svemment,  which  lasted  twenty  years, 
9  city  was  adorned  vrith  more  costiy 
temples,  colonnades,  and  other  works  of 
art,  than  Rome,  though  misoness  of  the 
worid,  could  boast  inr  seven  centuries. 
£verv  one  was  anxious  to  do  something 
for  the  ornament  of  the  city  of  Pallas. 
The  best  materials  and  most  skilful  artists 
were  there  in  abundance.  Phidias  super- 
intended these  improvements;  and  the 
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sculptures  with  wiiich.  the  Parthenon, 
Tor  instance,  amonff  other  buildingi^  was 
adorned,  weie  P^y  his  own  work,  and 
partly  in  the  spinC  and  after  the  ideas 
of  tiiis  great  master.  Phidias  receive<l 
jgreat  honors  fropn  the  Athenians,  for 
whose  <am9  he  Was  Jaboring,  while  Per- 
icles had  the  sovereign  power;  but  he 
was  sul^ectod  to-  a  change  of  fortune 
when  the  popularity  of  his  patron  declin- 
ed. He  died  in  prison.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  unknown* — See  Emeric  David, 
£x€unen  des  Incvdpations  (Urigies  conbre 
Phidias  (Examination  of  the  Charges 
brought  against  Phidias ;  Paris),  and  C.  O. 
MaUer,  De  Phidioi  Viia  et  Operibw,  etc. 
(the  Life  and  Works  of  Phidias  ^  Gotting- 
en,  1827,  4to.). 

rHiLAnsLPHiA,  the  second  city  in  size 
in  the  U.  States,  is  situated  in  a  county  of 
Ibe  same  namej  in  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers,  five  miles  above  their  junction,  in 
lat  39^  57'  N.,  and  Jon.  75°  1(K  59"  W.  from 
Greenwich,  and  is  about  120  miles  distant 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  the  course  of 
d^  river^  and  about  55  miles  from  it  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  south-east  The  name  is 
composed  of  tiifo  Greek  words, — pXos,  a 
friend,  and  aacA^oj,  a  brother.  Proud,  the 
•  (listnrian  (upon  what  authority  is  not 
-  known),  states  that  the  Indian  name  of  the 
|)!nce  was  Coaguenabt,  which  Heckewel* 
der  translates  into  **  the  grove  of  tall  pines." 
The  city  was  founded  by  William  Penn, 
in  the  year  1682.  The  «>riginal  city  was 
a  parallelogram,  extending  west  about  two 
miles  firom  the  Delaware,  beyond  the 
Schuylkill,and  north  and  south  a  little  more 
than  a  mile.  As  commerce  and  other 
business  increased,  the  buildings  were 
naturally  extended  along  the  Delaware, 
and  now  reacil  from  the  lower  part  of 
Southwark  to  the  upper  part  of  Kensing- 
f^n,  near  four  miles,  and  from  one  river  to 
the  other.  The  main  streets,  running 
north  and  south,  are  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, and  those  from  east  to  west  fourteen, 
in  the  city  proper,  all  of  which  cross  at 
right  angles,  except  Dock  street  These 
•streets  are  handsomely  paved  with  round 
stones,  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The 
foot-ways  are  paved ,  wiili  brick,  and  de- 
fended from  the  approach  of  carriages  by 
ranges  of  curb-stone.  Numerous  smaller 
streets  and  alleys  divide  the  different 
squares,  and  are  paved  in  like  manner 
The  whole  number,  in  the  city  and  dis- 
tricts, is  about  600.  The  su-eets  vary 
much  in  width.  Broad  street  is  113  feet ; 
High  street,  or  Market  street,  100;  Arch 
Btreei^  60  feet ;  and  the  others  of  yarious 


width.  Com  mon  sewers  have  been  form* 
ed  under  most  of  the  main  streets,  wUch 
carry  the  filth  into  the  Delaware,  and  pre- 
serve the  health  and  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  ThA  houses 
exhibit  an  appearance  of  neatness,  uni- 
formity and  eommodiousness,  and  most 
of  them  are  ornamented  with  white  marble 
0teps  and  window  sills.  Sept.  5, 1774,  the 
members  of  the  first  congress  convened  at 
Philadelphia,  where  they  adopted  that  cel- 
ebrated declaration  of  rights  whieh  may 
be  considered  the  prefiice  to  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Within  two  years 
after,  the  eternal  separation  of  the  U.  States 
from  England  was  decreed  by  that  august 
body,  and  proclahned  to  the  people  from 
the  state-house.  Congress  continued  to 
sit  at  Philadelphia  until  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  at  the  close  of  the  autumn  of 
1776,  compelled  them  to  retire  to  Balti- 
more. The  citv  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  British  ibrces  Sept  26, 1777,  and 
they  occupied  it  until  the  18th  of  June 
fbUowing.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  it  happily  escaped  the  ravages  of  hos- 
tile operationa  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the 
state  government  until  the  year  1800.  For 
municipal  purposes  (he  legislature  has, 
from  time  to  time,  established  corporate 
governments  in  different  parts  Of  the  sub- 
urbs, so  that  Philadelphia  is  divided  into 
the  following  districts:  <be  corporations 
of  the  city  of  Philadelph2b,  of  the  North- 
ern Liberties,  Kensington,  Spring  GaMeo, 
South  wark  and  Moyamensin^.  The  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  city  proper  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fifteen  al- 
dermen, and  a  select  and  common  coun- 
cil,-besides  subordinate  executive  ofiiccrs. 
The  recorder  and  aldermen  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior.  The 
mayor  was  annually  chosen  by  the  coun- 
cils from  among  the  aldermen  until  April 
10, 1826,  when  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  councils  to  elect  him 
from  the  body  of  tlie  citizens.  The 
members  of  the  select  and  common  coun- 
cils are  annually  chosen  by  the  people,  on 
the  day  of  the  general  election.  They 
receive  no  eompensation,  sit  in  separate 
cfaambera,  and  each  body  has  a  negative 
on  tlie  legislative  acts  of  the  otlier.  The 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any 
foiu"  of  them,  whereof  the  mayor  or  re- 
corder must  be  one,  constitute  the  mayor's 
court,  which  has  the  same  jurisdiction  of 
offerees  committed  in  the  city,  as  the 
quarter-sessions  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties. The  aldermen  have  respectively 
the  powers,  and  perform  the  duties,  of 
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of  tbe  IMMM,  as  to  aH 
I  widuD  the  ei^.  This  form  of  mv* 
—  wav  cfltablnbod  in  179a  Tba 
~te  aevan  rqpnflentativeB 
to  the  fliBie  legUature. 
The  populaliip  of  PhUadelpliki,  accoid- 
iofftDtbeccMiMiof  1810,  was  96,664 ;  in 
1830  k  was  119,396;  and  in  1S90  it  was 
167^11.  Pbiiadelphia  BOW  contains  about 
one  hnndmd  pkees  of  publie  worahip^ 
few  of  wUch  an  distinguished  for 
arehiiBClurB  or  ezsant*  InMitutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  sick  and 
belpiesa  abound,  at  the  bead  of  which  is 
the  P^DOsyhnnSa  hoepital,  which  was 
founded  in  the  year  1750.  The  buildings 
Qcoaagff  an  enche  square,  and  in  the  fi-ont 
of  iheai  stands  a  leaden  atatue  of  WUIiani 
Penn.  The  public  ahns-bouse  is  built 
I  the  square  adjoinhug^  the  aanual  ex- 
I  of  which  are  about  $5O,000l  The 
\  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  the 
I  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  desenre 
a  pawing  JMitiee,  The  hitter  buHduig  was 
csectod  in  18SM ;  it  is  constnicted  of  gran- 
ite. The  whole  front  is  96  foei  6  inches, 
and  63  foot  in  depth.  The  annual  expen- 
difimfware  about  $11,000.  The  institution 
WM  SMlaMinhed  in  April,  1820.  Inthefol- 
hrwfag  fsar  it  was  incorporated,  reoetred 
adonationof  98000  from  the  state,  and  an 
additisnal  appropriation,  for  the  support 
snd  edncation  or  fifty  indigent  pupils  of 
the  sMe,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  By 
Mihnuquent  acts,  this  grant  for  charity  stu- 
denta  has  been  made  to  continue  until 
Apiil,  18da.  In  18a6„  the  lerislstuie  of 
IbsylBnd  appropriated  93500  annually, 
for  five  yeara^  for  the  education  of  indi- 
gent deaf  and  dumbjpenons^  of  that  state. 


mthisinsritution.  The  legislature  of  New 
Jcney  also  has,  for  seyeral  yean  past, 
provided  for  an  indefinite  number  oi  her 
own  deaf  and  dumb  poor,  not  exceed- 
iag  twelve  at  any  one  time,  to  be  edu- 
eiSed  at  the  option  of  tlieir  parents, 
eiAer  in  this  institution  or  in  the  one  at 
Now  Yoric  These,  together  with  occa- 
flonal  pcivale  donations  and  funds,  derived* 
ftom  payiag-pupila,  received  from  any 
part  of  the  eountnr,  at  the  rate  of  $160  per 
annuoD,  and  die  ufo  and  annual  subscrip* 
lions  fif  the  society  which  established  tbe 
tnstkntion,  are  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  sustained  and  enabled  tt> 
iccompHsh  much  good.  The  number  of 
its  pupnls,  ia  May,  1830,  was  seventy-six. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  a  good 
eooimoii  edncation  to  deaf-mutes,  and  to 
nain  them  to  mdusuious  habits.  The 
)  ai  instruction  varies  firom  four  to 
Th«  syMsm  pnmied  is  that  of 
voim  X.  7 


tiienkMsDePEp^aadSieanL  Agiaad 
lodge  of  modem  masons  appears  to  have 
existed  m  Phikdelphia  aS  early  as  173SL 
The  masonie  lodge  (a  building  mere  m- 
marfcable  for  its  size  than  architectural 
beauty)  was  evected  in  1809.  The  house 
of  refuge,  so  hi|^ly  nnpertant  to  public 
morals,  was  projected  in  18%  Private 
donations  bemg  inadiM|uate  to  the  nnder- 
takinflf,  lemfetive  asBistanoe  and  a  liberal 
donation  nom  the  county  of  Philadelfi^ia 
enabled  the  managentocomplete  the  build- 
ingSL  A  plotof  ground,  400  foot  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  331  feet  in  breadth ' 
fiiom  north  to  south,  bounded  by  streets 
on  all  sides,  has  been  enclosed  by  a  stone 
wall  SO  feet  in  height.  The  main  edifice 
is  98feetin4enctiiby  30mdeptb.  The 
farw  anthorisea  me  reception  of  afi  males 
under  the  a^  of  twenty-one,  and  females 
not  exeeednig  that  <^  eighteen.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  persons  can  be 
lodsed.  Tbe  preaent  amount  of  tbe  an- 
nuid  expenses  is  about  912,000.  There 
are,  at  present,  thirteen  banking  institu- 
tiono  within  the  city  and  the  incotporated 
districts.  The  banking-houses  of  the 
United  Statea  bank,  and  the  bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  are  fine  specimens  of  clas- 
sical architecture.  The  walls  are  com- 
posed entirdy  of  white  marble.  Tbe 
state-house,  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut 
street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets^ 
y  witl  remain  a  feature  of  interest  as  long  as 
h  it  lasti^  as  the  spot  where  the  declaration 
of  independence  was  first  promulgated. 
There  are  three  theatres,  which  do  credit 
to  the  city  and  the  architects.  The  ci^ 
library  owes  its  origin  to  the  public  spint 
of  Franklin.  It  was  commenced  as  early 
as  1731,  and  incorporated  in  1742;  In 
1790,  the  present  neat  and  ornamental 
edifice  was  erected  on  tbe  east  side  of 
Fifth  sdneet,  opposite  to  the  state-house 
square,  and  over  the  fittntdoor  is  placed  a 
marfale  statue  of  its  founder,  executed  in 
Italy,  and  presented  bv  William  Bingham, 
Esq.  The  number  of  books,  at  present,  is 
about  24,000,  exclusive  of  the  Logonion 
eolleetioD,  which  is  about  11,000  volumes. 
Opposite  this  library  is  the  Athensum,  a 
valuable  institution,  established  in  1814. 
The  hbrary  consists  of  about  5300  vol- 
umes^ mostiy  books  of  practical  utility 
and  the  current  and  popular  literature. 
In  the  reading-room  are  regularly  received 
more  than  sevenw  newapapen  of  the  U 
States^  bc^des  finglish  and  French,  and, 
occasionally, jpi^)ef8  from  other  parts  of 
die  world.  There  are  various  other  pub- 
lic hbraries,  tbe  most  valuable  of  which  is 
that  bek^nging  to  the  academy  of  natural 
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BcieDces,  contaiBing  aboat  5000  toIs.,  and 
'tbd  philoaopbical  society,  wboae  collec- 
tion IS  about  6000  vols.  Peale's  museum, 
■tbe  most  eKtensiye  collection  of  objects  of 
natural  history  in  America,  occupies  hand- 
some apaitments,  built  expressly  for  its 
accommodation,  in  tbe  Arcade.  The 
academy  of  fine  arts  was  founded  in  the 
year  1605.  It  was  originally  intended  for 
works  of  statuary,  but  the  walls  are  now 
hung  with  fine  pictures^  some  of  them  by 
masters  of  the  highest  celebrity.  The 
university  of  Pennsylvania  is  distinffuished 
by  the  celebrirv^of  the  medical  school  at- 
tached to  it  The  new  halls  were  built  in 
1830 :  they  are  spacious,  and  in  a  hand- 
some style  of  architecture.  The  medical 
class  varies  from  400  to  500  annually. 
The  hall  of  the  Jefferson  medical  college 
is  also  a  spacious  building.  There  are 
three  prisons,  one  in  Walnut  street,  a  sec- 
ond in  Arch  street,  and  the  Eastern  peni- 
tentiary, which  occupies  about  ten  acres 
of  ground.  Thb  is  the  only  edifice  in 
this  county  calculated  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  castles 
of  the  middle  ageis,  which  contribute  so 
eminently  to  embellish  the  scenery  of 
Europe.  The  U.  States'  mint  was  estab- 
lished in  1791,  and,  by  several  successive 
acts  of  congress,  has  been  continued  at 
Philadelphia.  In  18S9,  a  new  building 
for  the  mint  was  commenced  in  Chesmut 
suee^  near  Broad  Street:  it  is  a  splendid 
building,  ftced  with  marble,  and  presents 
a  front  of  122  feet,  divided  into  a  portico 
62  feet  lone,  and  two  wings  each  of  30 
feet.  The  building  is  of  the  Ionic  order, 
taken  from  the  celebrated  Grecian  temple 
on  the  river  Ilissus,  near  Athens.  The 
marine  asylum  (not  yet  finished)  stands 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  city  line.  It  is 
386  feet  long,  consisting  of  a  portico  of  90 
feet,  supported  by  ei^t  Ionic  columns, 
and  two  winffs  each  148  feet.  The  great- 
est pride  of  Philadelphia  is  the  magnifi- 
cent works  by  which  the  city  is  supplied 
with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  Noth- 
inff  of  the  kind  has  been  done,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlauticy  that  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  arduous  and  expensive 
operation  of  introducing  the  Schuylkill 
water.  In  1797,  a  plan  was  adopted, 
which  was  to  form  a  reservoir  on  the  east 
liank  of  the  Schuylkill,  fix>m  which  water 
was  to  be  thrown,  by  a  steam  engine,  into 
a  tunnel,  and  thence  carried  to  another 
engine-house,  at  the  centre  of  the  city, 
where  it  was  to  be  again  raised,  by  a  sec- 
ond steam  engine,  into  a  reservoir,  firom 
which  it  was  to  be  distributed,  in  pipes^ 


through  the  city.  By  this  means,  in  Jao- 
uaiy,  1801,  water  fitmi  the  Schuylkill  was 
first  thrown  into  the  dty.  An  experience 
of  ten  years  proved  that  a  sufficient  sup- 
couki  not  be  obtained  by  this  meibod. 


te  steam  engines  were  liable  to  frequent 
ftilures  from  accident,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  one  stopped  the  whole  supply  of 
the  city.  Accorainffly,  in  1811,  a  new 
reservoir  was  created,  and  two  large  en- 
gines constructed,  which  worked  alter- 
nately, 80  that  one  was  always  ready,  in 
case  of  accident  to  the  other.  It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  a  supply  of 
water,  adequate  to  the  demand,  oouM  not 
be  obtained,  although  the  annual  ex- 
penses were  enormous,  and  it  was  evident 
that  some  other  power  besides  steam  must 
be  used  for  the  purpose.  In  181^  the 
project  of  dammmg  the  Schuylkill,  and 
erecting  the  works  at  Faumount,  was 
commenced,  the  whole  cost  of  which  was, 
in  1824,  $432,512,  and  the  entire  amount 
expended  on  the  successive  operaiioDa, 
$1,443^585.  The  consumption,  in  thesum- 
mer  months,  is  about  3,000,000  gallons  for 
twen^-four  hours,  and  the  reservoirs  will 
contam  a  supply  for  ten  days,  at  that  rate. 
The  iron  pipes,  through  which  the  water 
is  conveyed  to  the  city  and  district!^  make, 
together,  an  extent  of  about  sixty  mileo, 
and  the  sum  annually  paid  for  the  use  of 
the  water  is  upwards  of  $60,000.  Tbe 
experience  of  years  has  shown  that  the 
power  is  sufficient  to  raise  many  times  as 
much  virater  as  the  city  can  possibly  re- 
quire for  its  consumption,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  there  is  a  surplus  power 
applicable  to  other  purposes.  The  pro- 
vision against  destniction  by  fire,  in  Phila 
delphia,  is  excellent.  There  are  twenty 
eight  engine  companies  and  sixteen  hose 
companies,  and  the  sum  of  $5000,  appro- 
priated by  the  city  councils,  is  usually  dis- 
tributed among  these  companies  annually. 
There  are  two  bridges  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill, one  within  the  city  bounds,  and 
another  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the 
north  line.  They  are  beautiful  and  sub- 
stantial structures.  The  whole  length  of 
that  on  Maricet  street,  including  abutments 
and  wing  walls,  is  1300  feet,  of  which  the 
wooden  platform,  between  the  abutments, 
is  m  length  550  feet  The  total  cost  of 
this  bridge  was  $235,000,  besides  which 
the  company  piud  $40,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site.  The  Fairmount  bridge 
consists  of  a  single  areh,  of  340  feet,  4 
inches  span,  resting  on  abutments  of 
stone.  This  bridge  was  erected  in  1813; 
and  the  total  cost  was  $150,000.  The 
public  markets  conscitate  a  prominent 
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iMCiile.  That  akmg  High  street  is  neariy 
two  thirds  of  a  mile  in  extent  There  are 
two  ■hot-tOWers  within  the  citjr*  one  of 
which  was  the  first  erected  in  the  U. 
StaSBBu  The  harbor  of  Philadelphia,  firom 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  Delaware  river, 
m  uMore,  liahle  to  be  inapeded  by  ice  than 
that  of  New  York  or  Baltimore ;  but,  in- 
dependent of  that  circumstance,  it  poa- 
sesBBB,  periiaps,  as  many  natural  advan- 
tages as  either  of  the  others.  The  Dela- 
ware is  not  navigable  to  this  city  for  ships 
of  the  fine  of  the  ficst  class.  The  arrivals 
at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  1839,  were 
374  veaseb  firom  forngn  ports,  and  2210 
in  1890, 415  foreign,  and  3^ 
in  1831, 396  foreign,  and  3206 
The  agcreaate  tonnage  of  the 
f  of  Phihuteiphia,  on  the  31st  of 
1828,  was  (permanent  and 
temporary)  104,060  tons.  The  vessels 
built  in  1829  amounted  to  3S24tons;  in 
1830,  to  2990,  and,  in  1831,  to  3525  tons. 
The  inspection  of  wheat  flour,  in  1830, 
was  47^6  bazrela.  By  the  will  of  the 
laie  Stephen  Girard,  Philadelphia  has  re- 
ceived a  munificent  donation,  amounting 
to  several  million  dollars,  devoted  to  im- 
portant public  objects. 

PmiiAnELPHiSTs.  (See  the  end  of  the 
artide  Bodbne.) 

FansMy  or  Jszirnxv  kl  Birba  (L  e. 
Teniple  island) ;  a  small  island  of 
the  Nile,  on  the  borders  of  Nubia  and 
Egypt;  kt  24''  r ;  five  miles  south  of 
EsBouan  or  Syene.  It  contains  the  re- 
mains of  some  remarlcabk  monuments 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  among  which 
are  finir  temj^es,  an  avenue  of  nuuestic 
Golunms,  several  obelisks,  a  monolithic 
temple,  &c»  The  whole  island  is,  in  &ct, 
covered  with  temples,  in  the  largest 
groups,  and  in  the  hii^est  state  of 
preservation  of  any  in  EgypL  (See 
the  greal  French  work,  DesaripUon  de 
^^tfOPU,  JbaiquiUit  i;   or   BuiUiardt's 


pHiXtAiiTHaopiinsif.  (See  Schools.) 
PmuEMOir  and  Baucis;  a  pair  cele- 
brated in  ancient  Greece  fi>r  their  faithful 
affection  even  in  advanced  age,  Faf^e 
(Ovid's  JMetom.  viii)  relates  the  folk>wing 
Blory  concerning  them.  Jupiter  and 
Mercury,  travelling  through  Pniy^  in 
a  human  form,  found  no  one  wilhng  to 
entertain  them  except  this  aged  couple, 
who  received  them  hospitaUy,  wasned 
their  feet,  set  before  them  a  rustic  meal, 
and  prepared  a  couch  for  their  repose. 
The  dcoties  then  took  their  hosts  to  a 
neij^iboring  mountain,  and  when  thev 
ki^ed  bemnd  them,  they  saw  thebr  vi(- 


lage  sunk  beneath  the  waves ;  but  the 
cottage  in  which  they  had  welcomed  the 
pUgrims,had  become  a  magnificent  temple. 
Jupiter  promised  also  to  fulfil  all  their 
wishes ;  but  they  only  asked  that  they 
might  die  together  as  servants  In  that 
temple.  At  length,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  as  they  sat  at  the  temple  door,  they 
were  at  once  transformed,  Philemon  into 
an  oak,  and  Baucis  into  a  linden.  They 
vmere  conscious  of  their  change,  which 
came  gnulually  upon  them,  and  while 
thev  were  able  to  see  and  sjpeok^  they 
took  the  most  afiectionate  leave  of  each 
other.  The  trees  were  considered 
sacred,  and  long  remained  before  the 
temple. 

Philkmon  of  Athens,  a  Greek  poet, 
contemporary  with  Menander,  to  whom 
only  he  was  considered  as  second  in 
dramatic  composition.  A  few  fngioeiaa 
of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us, 
which  were  ori|anaUy  collected  by  Hugo 
Grotius.  Cuimierlaiid  has  printed  an 
lEnglish  translation.  The  time  of  his 
birm  has  been  assimed  to  B.  C.  373 ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  died  through  excessive 
laughter  at  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs  firom  a 
countryman's  basket,  B.  0.  274. 

pBiLinoa,  Andrew,  a  musician  of  Dreuz, 
of  some  reputation  in  his  profession,  but 
fiur  more  celebrated  as  the  best  chess- 
player of  his  age,  was  bom  in  France,  in 
1726^  and  became  a  page  in  the  band  of 
the  king,  where  he  made  so  great  a  pro- 
ficiency, that  he  composed  a  successfijl 
mottet,  with  fiill  choruses,  before  his 
twelfth  year.  As  he  grew  up,  his  fond- 
ness fer  the  game  of  Tehees  increased  into 
a  passion,  in  order  to  indulge  which,  he 
travelled  over  great  part  of  flurope,  en- 
caging every  where  with  the  best  players. 
He  c(»itinued  in  England  some  time, 
during  which  he  printed  his  Analysis  of 
Chesf-a  book  which  has  since  gone 
through  numerous  editions,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  standard  work.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
comic  opera,  of  which,  with  Monaigny 
and  Duni,  he  may  be  considered  the  re 
viver.  There  are  twenty-one  operatic 
pieces  of  his  composition,  of  which  Lt 
MaHckaLj  produced  in  1761,  ran  more 
than  a  hundred  nights.  PhUidor  after- 
wards returned  to  England,  and,  in  177St 
set  the  Carmen  Seadan^  esteemed  the 
beet  of  his  works.  His  death  took  place 
in  1795,  in  London,  where  he  was  very 
generally  esteemed  for  bis  integrity  and 
suavity  of  manners.  A  short  time  pre- 
viously to  his  decease,  he  played  two 
games  of  chess  at  the  same  time,  blind- 
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Md,  agaiiiM  two  of  the  moet  dHtiiiguidi- 
M  amateun,  one  of  which  he  won ;  the 
other  WW  a  dnwn  game. 

Pbilif,  king  of  Macedon,  fibber  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  flouruiied  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  went  to  Thebes  as  a 
hostage,  when  he  was  very  younp^,  and 
received  an  exceyent  education  in  the 
house  of  the  celebrated  Epaminondas. 
At  the  ace  <^  twenty-two,  B.  C.  961,  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  which 
he  found  tottering  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  enemies.  His  genius  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  it,  and  raising  it  to 
a  pitch  of  greatness  vrhich  it  had  never 
before  attained.  He  freed  himself  ftom 
Us  enemies,  partly  by  concessions,  and. 
aardy  bv  feroe  of  arms.  In  a  short  time, 
ke  made  war  also  upon  hie  peaceful 
aeigfabon;  and,  encouraged  by  nis  sue* 
cesses  in  Theesaly  and  Thraeeylie  sought 
fradnally  to  extend  his  dominion  over  all 
Greece.  The  disKnsions  of  the  differ- 
ent states  fovored  his  designs.  The 
subtle  Phifip  well  knew  what  use  to 
make  of  this  division.  When,  therefore, 
he  was  summoned  to  aid  the  l^ebans 
against  the  Phocians  who  had  plundered 
the  treasury  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  he 
did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  cany 
into  efiect  his  ambitious  purposes.  The 
subjugation  of  the  Phocians  was  vefy 
soon  accomplisbed ;  but  the  treacherous 
conduct  or  Philip  towards  his  allies 
opened  die  eyes  of  the  Greeks;  several 
states  formed  a  league  with  the 'Atheni- 
ans to  oppose  him,  while  others  conde- 
scended to  use  the  most  disgraceful  flat'- 
fery  towards  the  artful  conqueror.  A 
wound  which  he  received  on  his  return 
flora  a  campaign  asainst  the  Scyddans^ 
delayed  the  blow  which  was  to  prostrate 
the  libeity  of  Greece,  till,  at  last,  the 
great  victory  at  CheroniBa  (B.  C.  338) 
decided  its  &te.  Philip  assembled  at 
Corinth  the  deputies  of  all  the  Grecian 
states,  and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace, 
which  deprived  them  of  freedom.  When 
be  was  on  the  point  of  caunnff  himself 
to  be  chosen  commander-in-cbief  of  the 
army  which  was  to  march  af(ainst  the 
Persians,  he  was  assassinated,  m  the  fbr- 
ty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  by  Pausanias, 
a  young  Macedonian,  who  was  hired  to 
commit  this  act  by  the  Persians.  This 
prince,  the  inventor  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  (q.  v.),  united,  with  the  highest 
talents  of  a  commander,  the  intrej^ity 
of  the  bravest  soMier.  But  ambition  and 
love  of  power  were  the  most  prominent 
fixtures  in  his  character,  which  oAeo 


led  him  to  4ie  most  unwairaotabb  ao- 


Philip  II,  king  of  Spain,  son  of  the 
emperor  Charles  v  and  of  Eleonora  of 
Portugal,  called,  by  the  Spanish  writem, 
the  PrudaU,  and  l)y  the  Protestants,  the 
Demon  of  ike  Smdh,  was  bom  at  Vallado- 
lid,  in  1537.  Naturally  cold,  pave,  and 
reserved,  but  sagacious  and  active,  he  was 
educated  with  care  by  Spanish  ecclesMs- 
tics,  by  whom  he  was  eaiiv  imbued  with 
bigoted  sentiments.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  he  manied  the  Portuguese 
princess  Marv,  and  was  intrusted  bj  his 
lath^  with  the  administntion  of  Spain, 
under  the  direction,  however,  of  the  duke 
of  Aha.  In  1547,  Charles  sent  for  him 
to  come  to  Brussels,  and  Philip  was  re* 
ceived  with  every  demonstration  of  joj 
fay  the  Netherlandish  estates;  bat  hw 
austerity  and  his  preference  of  his  Span* 
ish  courtiers  soon  rendered  him  an  obfoet 
of  dislike.  His  fiither  was  desirow  of 
hiving  him  dechred  his  successor  on  the 
imperial  tibrone,  by  the  diet  assembled  at 
BAtbbon,  in  1560,  but  his  coki  and  proud 
mannem  were  so  unfavorable  to  Ins  caoMv 
that  he  was  sent  beck  to  Spabi.  Having 
lost  his  first  wifis,  Philip  soon  after  mar* 
ried  Mary  I  of  Enj^d  (1554),  who  was 
much  older  than  himself  (see  MaryU  bul 
his  unpopularity  araoiig  tne  Engfash  ren- 
dered his  residence  there  so  disagreeable, 
that  he  soon  left  the  country  and  retirsd 
to  Fhmdera.  In  1555,  Charies  Y  (q.  v.) 
abdicated  his  crown  in  fhvor  of  his  son, 
who  thus  became  the  first  sovereiffn  of 
Europe.  Veteran  troops,  able  genenus  and 
statesmen,  a  yearly  rsvenue  of  dO,000,00(^ 
ducats,  rich  colonies  and  indttstriooa 
provinces  had  raised  Spain  to  an  unex* 
ampM  degree  of  power,  pyiip  roeeiv« 
ed  from  his  father,  fa)  the  presence  of  the 
states^general,  and  with  the  most  im- 
pressive solemnities,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and,  a  few  weeks  af> 
terwards,  assumed  Uiat  of  Spain.  Charies 
retired  to  a  monastery,  on  a  moderate 
allowance,  which,  through  the  neglect  of 
his  son,  was  trregulariy  transmnted  to 
him.  In  1556,  Pbihp  concluded  a  tnioe 
with  France,  which  vras  broken  by  the 
French,  at  the  instigation  of  pope  Paol 
IV,  the  same  year.  Paul  having  oeciared 
that  Philip  had  forfeited  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  the  latter 
found  himself  obl^sed  to  send  the  duke 
of  Alva  against  the  head  of  the  choreb, 
who  was  fbroed  to  accede  to  an  armis- 
tioe.  Philip  then  went  to  England,  and 
prevailed  on  Maiy,  by  the  threat  that  he 
wookt  otherwise  iMver  again  est  fbol  in 
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Iter  dookiDioiiB^  to  declare  w«r  aniiwt 
Freoce.  A  connderable  English  force, 
acoordiofly,  joined  the  army  under  Phili- 
liert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  count  of 
EgznoDt,  which  was  besieiang  St.  Quen- 
tin.  The  French,  under  Montmorency, 
were  enture|y  defeated,  August  10,  1557. 
Philip,  who,  during  the  baSe,  was  occu- 
pied ni  prayer,  joined  the  army  after  it 
was  over.  (See  E9curiaL)  Instead  of 
taidng  advantage  of  this  victory  to  march 
to  Paris,  Philip  was  satisfied  with  occu- 
pying St.  Quentin,  Ham  and  Chatelet, 
and,  0OOD  after,  under  the  impulse  of  su- 
peistitioas  fears,  concluded  a  disadvan- 
tageous peace  vnth  the  pope.  On  the 
dMh  of  Ifaiy  (1558),  which  was  hasten- 
ed by  the  neglect  of  her  husband  and  the 
kiss  of  Galais,  Philip  sued  for  the  hand 
of  EUizabetb,  who  was  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  temper  and  the  avenion  of 
her  subjects  against  him,  to  listen  to  his 
addresses.  The  peace  of  Cambray  (1550), 
fioaDy  terminateid  the  long  struggle  of 
the  Freneh  and  Spanish  monarchies, 
dMiditions  favorable  to  the  lat- 
Umb  marriage  of  Philip  with  the 
of  Henry  II,  king  of  France, 
wba  had  been  previously  designed  fw 
doB  Charles,  son  of  Philip,  was  stipulated 
by  one  of  the  articles  of  this  peace.  In 
the  course  of  the  year,  Philip  returned  to 
Spain,  leaving  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  hands  of  his  natural 
siBler,  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma.  His 
anival  was  celebrated  by  the  inquisidon^ 
wiA  an  auto  da  fi^  and  his  reverential 
conduct  during  the  burning  of  his  sub- 
jeeis  is  highly  praised  by  the  Spanish 
writersL  ^ton  after  this,  the  troubles  in 
the  Low  Countries  broke  out.  (See«VdA- 
crbmb,  and  QrtmMa.)  Philip  establish- 
ed the  inquintion  there  for  the  suppres- 
sion  of  heresy,  and  refused  to  mitigate  its 
rigors^  declaring  that  it  was  better  to  be 
without  subtects  than  to  be  the  ruler  of 
heretics.  The  blood  thirsty  Alva  (q.  v.) 
was  sent  (1567|  to  execute  the  cruel  poli- 
^  of  the  Spanish  court.  The  counts  of 
Egmont  (q.  v.)  and  Hoorn,  with  a  great 
number  of  less  distinsuisbed  sufferers, 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  Philip  remain- 
ed a  cold  and  unmoved  spectator  of  the 
borroTB  caused  by  his  own  rigorous  poli- 
cy. At  the  same  period,  a  tragic  event 
in  his  fiimily  tended  to  strengthen  the 
|ioom  of  his  character.  His  son,  don 
Carlos  (q.  v.)  died  in  prison  (1568),  where 
be  had  been  thrown  on  a  char^  of  trea- 
son, and  two  months  after,  died  Eliza- 
beth, the  beautiful  and  virtuous  wife  of 
Philip.    The  Ijeautiful  Anna  de  Mendoza, 


the  vrife  «^hiB  &vorite  and  minister  Ruy 
Gomez  de  Silva,  was  at  this  time  his  mis- 
tress. An  insurrection  of  the  Moors  in 
Granada  vras  quelled  in  1570,  and  Philip 
married  the  archduchess  Anne  of  Austria, 
his  fourth  wife.  In  the  following  year, 
his  fleet  asnsted  at  the  batde  of  I^panto 
(q.  v.),  gained  by  don  John  of  Austria 
over  the  Turks.  The  duke  of  Alva  was 
recalled  firom  the  Netherlands  in  1573. 
His  successor,  Requesens,  died  in  1576, 
and  was  followed  by  don  John  of  Austria, 
who  was  empowered  to  make  some  con- 
cessions ;  but,  soon  after  his  death  (1578), 
the  union  of  Utrecht  was  formed  (Janua- 
ry 23,  1579).  The  Belgic  Netheriands, 
however,  were  redvicea  by  the  prince 
Alexander  Faraese,  who  next  command- 
ed the  Spanish  forces  in  that  quarter. 
The  throne  of  Portugal,  having  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sebastian,  was 
claimed  by  Philip,  who  sent  the  duke  of 
Alva  to  take  possession  of  that  king- 
dom. Phihp  himself  soon  followM 
htm  thither  (1581),  and  received  the 
homa^  of  the  Portuguese  estates.  The 
assassmation  of  Williun  (q.  v.),  prince  of 
Oran^  in  1584,  was  received  with  thj 
most  indecent  expressions  of  joy  at  the 
Spanish  court,  but  William's  son,  Mau- 
rice (q.  v.l  was  a  still  more  form»iable 
enemv.  A  rupture  with  England  (see 
WkuoMOC)  soon  followed,  and  the  A  rma- 
da  was  fitted  out  for  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom.  (See  Armada.)  Whei;  the 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  had  tho 
command  of  the  expedition,  appeareo  be- 
fore Philip  with  the  information  of  its  de- 
struction, the  king  thanked  him,  because 
he  had  not  despaired  of  his  countrv.  **  The 
will  of  God  be  done,"  he  added,  coldly ; 
**  I  sent  my  ships  to  fight  with  the  Eng- 
lisb,  not  virith  the  elements."  This  event 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. Philip  sent  assistance  to  the 
leaguers  in  France  (see  I>agfiie),  and 
commanded  the  duke  of  Parma  to  in- 
vade the  kingdom.  Even  after  Henry 
IV*s  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
continued  his  hostility  to  that  prince,  who, 
in  consequence,  declared  war  against 
him.  The  war  with  England  vras  moan- 
while  continued,  and  Spain  not  only 
suffered  much  by  losses  in  her  American 
colonies,  but  was  compelled  to  witness 
the  capture  of  Cadiz  and  the  destruction 
of  the  shipping  in  that  port  by  Howard 
(q.  V.)  and  the  eari  of  Elssex.  (See  Z>ev- 
tnxa.)  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  had 
also  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  seven  of  the  provinces  had 
declared  themselves  independent.     Re 
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I  and  disease,  at  length,  broke  Phifip\i 
spirit;  be  became  desfarouB  of  resloriBg 
trauquillity  to  his  dominions,  and  eon- 
eluded  the  treaty  of  Vervins  with  Fnnce. 
He  died  the  next  year.  Sept  19^  1S96. 
The  gout,  dropsy,  aod  a  violent  /ever,  bad 
afflicted  him  the  two  last  yean  of  bis  life ; 
but  he  retained  his  senses  and  his  activity 
to  the  last  Sores  on  his  breast  and  knees^ 
the  consequence  of  his  eariy  debaucheries, 
disturbed  his  last  days,  and  from  their 
coiTupc  matter  isBued  swairns  of  lioe^ 
which  the  physicians  were  unable  to  de- 
stroy. He  bore  his  suflerings  with  great 
firmness,  and  punctiliously  observed  all 
the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  Philip 
was  a  prince  of  cionsiderable  ci^iaeity, 
and  he  entered  with  facility  into  the  details 
of  affiurs.  His  pom]i,  genmoaiy,  activiQr^ 
and  iust  administration,  when  it  did  not 
interfere  with  bis  own  private  plans,  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  men ; 
but  bis  boundless  ambition,  his  severi^ 
and  his  gloomy  sapersdtion  made  his 
reiffn  a  period  of  war  and  of  bad  passions, 
and  exhausted  the  immense  resources  of 
his  empire.  Among  his  instruments  was 
poison,  which  he  familiariy  caUed  his  re- 
qmescat  in  pace  (rest  in  peace).  With  his 
reign  began  the  decline  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  His  Life  by  Campana  is  a 
panegyric  on  his  character.  Difibrent 
views  will  be  found  in  the  Histoiy  of  the 
Reign  of  Philip  II,  bv  Watson,  and  in 
DumesniTs  HiaUnre  de  ^PhO^  II {I  voL, 
Svo.,  Paris,  1623). 
Philip  III  of  Spain.  (See  ^pom.) 
Philip  IV  of  Spain,  mee  i^Nnn.) 
Philip  V  of  Spain.  (See  Spain,) 
Philip  II,  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
bom  1165,  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Louis  VII,  1180. 
One  of  hie  first  measures  was  the  banish* 
ment  of  the  Jews  from  the  kingdom,  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property.  This 
was  done  under  pretence  of  their  being 
guilty  of  various  crimes ;  but  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  measure  was  to  get  posnoomon 
of  their  wealth.  Philip  next  endeavored 
to  repress  the  tyranny  aod  rapacity  of  the 
nobles,  which  he  eflected  partly  bv  art, 
and  partly  by  force.  In  1190,  be  embark- 
ed at  Genoa  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holv  Land, 
where  he  met  Richard  CcBur-de-Lion 
(see  RUJiard  /),  who  was  engaged  in  the 
same  cause  in  Sicily.  (See  Crutadeg,) 
The  jealousies  and  disputes  which  divided 
the  two  kings  induced  Philip  to  return 
home  the  next  year;  and  lie  took  advan- 
tage of  Richard's  imprisonment  in  Aub« 
tria  to  seize  some  of  uie  Enslish  fiefs  in 
Normaiidy.    (See  John,)    This  enterprise 


was  in  direct  violation  of  the  oath  by 
which  the  two  princes  had  muioally 
bound  themselves  to  attempt  nothing 
against  each  other's  dominions  durhijK  the 
continuance  of  the  crusade ;  and,  on  Rich- 
ard's delivery,  he  commenced  a  war 
against  Philip^  which  continued  till  the 
death  of  the  former  in  1199.  Phihp,  on 
his  return  fh»m  the  Holy  Land,  had  mar- 
ried Ingelburga,  sister  of  the  kinr  of  Den- 
mark ;  but,  having  taken  some  disgust  at 
her,  he  finallv  procured  firom  his  bishopa 
a  divorce,  uniier  pretence  of  oonsanguini- 

X,  and  manied  Agnes^  daughter  oif  the 
ike  of  M^ran.  On  the  compkdnt  of  dM 
king  of  Denmark,  the  pope  declared  this 
maniage  null ;  and,  on  Philip^  refhsingto 
receive  Ingelburga,  pronounced  the  inter^ 
diet  against  France.*  The  king  was 
therefore  obliged  to  ^M,  and  restore  her 
tfie  honors  of  a  wife  and  queen.  (See 
mnoeent  Uh)  In  his  subsequent  wan 
with  John  (of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  the  article  Mn)^  Philip  conquerra  all 
Normandy,  Touraine,  Anjou  and  Maoiej 
nothat,of^all  the  English  possessions  in 
France,  Guienne  alone  remained.  Philip 
also  took  part  in  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses  (q.  v.),  and  died  in  1333)  aller 
a  reign  of  forty-three  yearsL  This  ncinee 
was  an  able  general  and  sovereign ;  neex- 
tended  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom, 
and  first  raised  the  royal  authority  from  its 
dependence  on  the  great  vassala.  He 
improved  the  militaiy  oraanization  of  his 
realm,  founded  usefUl  institutions,  eon 
structed  roads,  and  ftvored  learning.  (See 
/Wmee.) 
Philip  IV  of  France.  (See  #hsies.) 
Philip  VI  of  France.  (See  JFVsnec) 
Philip  tub  Bold.  (See  BwrgwnM 
snt.) 

PiiiLip  THB  Qoon.  (See  BitrgmM 
ana,) 

Philip,  Kiirs^  sachem  of  Pokanoket, 
vras  the  youngest  son  of  Msssssoit,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  in  V&Sf 
In  1663,  he  renewed  the  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  with  the  English,  and  en 
ga^  not  to  dispose  of  any  lands  without 
their  knowledge  or  appointment.  In  1675, 
however,  he  commen(»ed  a  desolating  war, 
in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
whites,  foreseeing,  as  he  did,  the  kiss  ti^ 
his  territory,  and  the  extinction  of  fab 
tribe,  in  the  increase  of  their  settiemeois. 
After  prosecutmg  hosdiities  with  great  en 

*  Agnes  de  M^raa  died  of  grier,  ai  PoiMy,  in 
IfOl,  the  vear  in  which  fhe  was  repodialed 
The  pope  legitimated  her  two  children  by  PbiH|>, 
as  she  was  auihorned  to  consider  the  kng  fteo 
when  she  mairied  hin. 
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9tmy  and  berowtD,  mm!  wBMng  eouider- 
■Ue  nuKbief;  be  wis  killed  in  a  swampy 
Attgiat  19,  1676,  when  endearoring  to 
escape  from  captain  Church. 

PHu.im ;  a  town  on  the  bonlen  of 
TWace  and  Macedonia,  where  two  batdea 
woe  fought  (B.  C.  49)  between  the  rMNib« 
ficana  under  Bititua  and  Canua,  and  the 
irienda  of  Antony  and  Octavioa,  in  which 
the  fomier  were  defeated.  (See  .MofiMii^ 
and  Brutus.)  The  Epiatle  of  Paul  to  the 
Phflfatpiana  was  written  lo  the  churob 
wfaicli  that  apoatle  founded  at  PhilippL 

Pniuvpics;  the  ontiona  of  IJemoa* 
tbenea  against  Philip  king  of  Macedon. 
(See  Dmodktfug.)  Cioero  applied  thia 
Dame  to  his  inyectivea  against  Antony^ 
and  it  baa  bence  oooie  to  eignify  an  in- 
VBCtive  in  generaL 

PHIUPPUIB8 ;  a  group  of  nianda  in  the 
Pteific  oeean,  1900  in  number  (lat  4''99' 
N.,  km.  lieP—VaeP  E.),  extending  about 
450  lei^:uea  from  north  lo  aouth,  and  about 
SO  in  iia  greatest  broadth.  Theprincipal 
irinda  are  Lu^on  (q.  ▼.),  Mindanao  (((•▼•)^ 
Pyaouas,  Mindoro^  Ste.  The  capital  of 
the  Spaoish  poaaossiona  is  ManiUa.  (q.  ▼.] 
Hie  population  of  the  group  is  estinoated 
at  about  two  and  a  half  milUona,  of  whom 
7000  are  Chinese,  4000  whites  (Spaniaids)| 
116^000  mestiaos^  and  the  rest  natiTes. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  two  disdnet  raoea, 
the  Papuaa,  or  nep^roea,  who  hve  princi^ 
pally  in  the  interior,  and  seem  to  have 
been  the  primitive  inhabitants,  and  the 
Malays^  who  dwell  nearertbe  coasts.  (See 
Jirfyja. )  The  Philippinea  were  diaoover- 
ed,  in  1S21,  by  Magellaii  (q.v.)^  and  received 
their  present  name  in  honor  of  Philip  II 
kinc  of  Spain.  The  first  settlements  were 
madeby  the  Spaniards  in  1570.  InlSSS, 
the  Creoles  and  mestizos  made  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  libeni  government,  but 
the  inauirection  was  put  down  by  the 
Spaniardfl^  who  emoloyed  in  this  service  a 
force  formed  of  tne  converted  natives. 
The  feoe  of  the  country  is  mountainous, 
snd  there  are  numerous  vokanoes  in  the 
diflerent  islands,  whose  eruptions  have  re- 
peatedly caused  creat  ravages.  The  cli- 
mate is  various,  out  the  heat  ia  never  ex- 
oeaKve.  Violent  rains,  huiricanes  and 
eanhquakea  often  do  much  mischief  The 
soil  is  not  less  various,  but,  in  general,  is 
fertile.  Rice,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoas,  tobac- 
-  J,  indigo,  and  a  areat  variety  of  pulae, 
with  many  sorts  of  tropical  finiits,  ebony, 
sandal  wood,  dye  woods,  Slc^  are  among 
the  vegemble  productions.  Gold,  silver 
and  sulphur  are  among  the  minerals.  The 
domestic  animab  of  Eturope  thrive  here, 
llie  trade  of  theae  islands  ia  principally 


with  the  Chineae  and  English.— See  Ara* 
gon*^  JDeMTtpeiofi  de  la /ato  <fe  ZAizon  (Ma- 
nilla, 1890). 

Pbilippokxs  $  a  Rusrian  sect,  a  brancb 
of  the  Roakolnieians,  so  called  from  their 
founder,  Philip  Pustoswiat  The  sect  took 
hs  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  Ru«a  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, and  neither  acknowledges  the  pope, 
nor  eateema  consecration  bv  the  RussMn 
church  ss  valid.  They  difllered  fit>m  the 
other  Roakolnlciana  chiefly  in  having  no 
ordained  cleigy.  Communion,  confinna- 
tion,  absolution,  and  marriage  ny  ecclesi- 
astics^ were  not,  therefore,  practised  amona 
them.  <8ee  Greek  CAivtA,  and  HMkam- 
euma.)  In  each  of  their  societies  is  an  el- 
der (jtarilfc),  chosen  by  themselves  or  by 
his  predecessor,  who  can  read  Sclavonic, 
and  ia  obliged,  after  his  baptism,  to  ab- 
stain ftom  strong  drinks,  lie  performa 
the  difibrenc  clerical  offices.  Absolution, 
thev  consider,  must  be  received  immedi 
alely  from  God.  They  scruple  to  take 
an  oath,  or  to  perform  mifitary  aerviee. 
Manv  Pbilipponea  fled,  in  the  beginnina 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  into  PofisE 
Lithuania,  whence  some  of  them  psssed 
into  the  Prussian  territories. 

Phiups,  Ambrose,  a  poet  and  dramatic 
writer,  wasa  native  iji  heaceittittMre^ and 
studied  at  Cambridge.  On  quitting  the 
univerai^  he  went  to  London,  and  became 
one  of  the  literary  wits  who  fiequented 
Button's  cofl!ee-hou8e,  and  a  flriend  of 
Steele  and  Addiaon.  The  publication  of 
b»  Pastonds  involved  him  m  a  war  with 
Pope,  who  ridiculed  them  in  the  Guardian ; 
in  consequence  of  which  Philips  threaten- 
ed to  inflict  personal  correction  on  the 
satiriaL  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  a 
periodical  paper,  called  the  Freethinker; 
and  doctor  Boulton,  the  conductor,  ob- 
taining preferment  in  IrehuM),  Philips  was 
made  registrar  of  the  prerogative  court  at 
Dublin.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1748,  and  died  the  neit  vear.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Disttest  Mother,  a  trage- 
dy(1712),  taken  fiiom  Racine ;  the  Briton 
(1723),  and  Humpbey,Duke  of  Gk>ucester 
(1723) ;  and  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williama.  (See  Johnson's  Lnwa 
^  the  PoebA 

Philips,  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
Oxfordshire,  1676^  was  educated  at  Chriat- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  produced  the 
Splendid  Shilling,  in  which  the  sonorous 
cadence  of  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  ia 
adapted  to  femiliar  and  ludicrous  topics. 
He  also  wrote  Blenheim,  a  poem,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  duke  of  Marlborough^  vm- 
tmry ;  but  bis  pnncipal  work  is  t/yder,  a 
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Georffical  work,Jn  imitadoo  of  Virgil.  He 
diediDlZOa  (See  Johnaoa's  Lives  qfVu 
PoeU.) 

Philistines  ;  apparently  an  Egyptian 
tribe,  fiom  whom  ralestine,  before  called 
Canaan,  received  its  name.  Tliey  dweh 
in  the  southern  plain8X>f  that  countiy,a]ong 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
were  constantly  at  war  with  the  Israelites^ 
whom  they  reduced  to  suljection  at  one 
period^  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  In  the 
German  universities,  the  students  give  the 
uameofPAtltffhiieffto  persons  not  mem- 
ben  of  the  universities. 

Philo  ;  a  learned  Jewish  author,  who 
flourished  in  the  fiist  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Caligula.  He  was  bora  some  years  be- 
fore Christ,  in  Alexandria,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  eloquence,  philosophy,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings. 
With  the  writings  of  Plato,  whose  philos- 
ophy was  at  that  time  in  the  highest  re- 
pute in  Alexandria,  he  made  himself  inti- 
mately acquain^^  and  he  adopted  his 
doctrines  so  completely,  that  it  was  said 
of  him,  PkUo  pkionizes.  From  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies  the  Jews  had  boirowed 
the  use  of  allegories  from  their  Egyptian 
neighbors,  and  thus  imbibed  Platonic  and 
Py&agorean  doctrines,  which  they  treated 
as  the  hidden  and  symbolical  sense  of  their 
own  law.  Thus,widhout  bavinff  the  appear- 
ance of  being  indebted  to  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers, they  could  make  an  arbitrary 
use  of  their  systems.  These  systems  were 
likewise  mixed  with  various  Oriental  the- 
ories, in  particular  respecting  the  nature 
of  God.  Philo  zealously  studied  this 
philosophy,  then  so  popular  in  Alexandria ; 
and  either  because  he  did  not  sufficiently 
understand  the  Jewish  doctrines,  or  be- 
cause he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  mingled  Pla- 
tonic doffmas  with  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  ascribed  them  to  Moses.  Probably 
he  ibllowed  the  example  of  the  Essenes 
and  Therapeutie,  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  with  great  esteem,  though  he  did 
not  adopt  their  mode  of  life.  He  con- 
sidered God  and  matter  as  coeternal 
principles ;  God  as  the  primitive  light, 
from  whose  rays  all  finite  intelligences 
proceed.  The  understanding  or  wisdom 
of  God  (Xoyo;),  he  caHed  also  the  Son  of 
Crod,  his  image,  according  to  which  God, 
by  his  creative  power,  produced  the  ma- 
terial world.  He  founds  our  knowledge  of 
God  upon  intuition.  On  account  of  these 
doctrines,  Bouterwek  considers  him  as  one 
of  the  first  Alexandrian  New  Platonists. 


Philo  perfected  himself  also  in  eloquence, 
and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  public  af- 
fiurs,  in  which  his  &me  was  so  great  that 
he  was  sent  by  his  countrymen,  in  the 
year  42,  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  to  defend  the  Jews  against  the 
calumnious  accusadons  of  Apion  and 
others.  Caligula  would  not  adroit  the 
embassy  into  his  presence,  and  Philo  was 
even  in  danger  of  losing  his  fife.  He 
composed,  in  consequence,  a  written  jus- 
tification of  the  Jews,  evincing  great  leara- 
ing  and  skilL  The  accounts  are  unworthy 
oflwlief,  which  state  that  Philo  went  afbr- 
wards  to  Rome  under  Claudius,  that  he 
became  there  the  fnend  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  and  embraced  the  Christivi  faitb, 
but  renounced  it  again  on  account  of 
some  mortifications  which  he  met  with. 
Those  writings  of  Philo,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  are  published  in  the  last  and 
most  complete  edition  by  Manzey  (Lon- 
don, 174%  2  vols.,  foUo);  after  him,  by 
Pfeiffer  (Eriangen,  1785  and  the  follow- 
ing years,  5  vob.).  They  show  that  Philo 
was  a  man  of  great  karoing  and  indusuy, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  phi- 
losophy and  literature,  and  are  veiy  useful 
for  those  who  would  lean  the  state  of 
philosophy  at  that  time  in  Alexandria. 

Philo  op  Biblos;  a  grammarian,  who 
lived  under  Nero  and  the  folk>wing  em- 
perore  till  die  time  of  Adrian.  He  trans- 
lated Sanchoniathon's  Phcenician  Histoiy 
into  Greek,  of  which  we  still  possess  some 
firagments. 

Philo  of  Btzaivtium,  who  lived  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  is  mentioned 
as  the  author  of  a  work  on  military  en- 
gines, on  the  Seven  Wooden  of  the 
World,  &c.  Besides  these,  there  are  an 
acadenuc  and  a  stoic  philosopher  of  this 
name. 

Philoctbtes  ;  a  (Grecian  hero,  son  of 
Pcean  and  Demonassa,  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  archery.  He  led  the  warrion  of 
Methone,  Thaumacia,  Meliboea,  and  Oli- 
zon  in  the  expedition  a^nst  Troy ;  but, 
having  been  bitten  in  his  feot,  while  he 
was  offering  sacrifice  in  the  island  of 
Chrysa,  by  a  serpent  which  guarded  the 
temple,  he  became,  b^  the  mortification 
of  his  wound,  so  offensive  that  he  was  sent 
back  to  Lemnos,  and  there  dragged  out 
nine  miserable  years  in  lamentations.  But, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  HelenuSjTroy 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows 
of  Hercules,  and  these  were  in  possession 
of  Philoctetes,  to  whom  the  hero  had 
given  them,  when  he  ascended  his  ftnieral 
pile.  It  therefore  became  necessary  for 
the  Grecians  before  Troy  to  recall  Philoc- 
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Cirna,  who  had  mAymtd  bit  ex- 
ifey  with  PjirhuB  (aceording  toaome,  Dio- 
medes)  undertook  the  embaaay;  the  latter, 
by  promisiDg  to  heal  hia  wound,  prevailed 
iqioD  him  to  retuni  to  lYov.  He  waa 
cwed  by  Macbaon  (or  iEaciuapiua),  and 
after  many  Trojana,  among  whom  waa 
VuiB,  bad  &Uen  bv  hia  airowa,  the  city 
mn  taken.  The  hiatoiy  of  Philoctetea 
forma  the  aubfect  of  one  of  the  tragediea 
ofSopbocleB. 

PHitoLOOT.*  Thia  word,  among  the 
•nciefitB^  bad  a  aignlficotion  which  include 
ed  what  we  now  cail  phifeaopfay,  fitera- 
tuie,  the  aciencea,  and  tne  theory  of  arts, 
thoogfa  it*  excluded  their  practice.  Thua 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  conaidered  aa  ad- 
encea^  came  within  the  deacription  of  pM- 
UUgy;  bat  philologiats  were  not  expected 
10  be  oiatorB  or  poeta.  Cicero  calla  lua 
pfaikwophical  worka  ^xa«yMTip«,  aaoppoa- 
ed  lo  hia  orationa ;  the  former  being  writ- 
ten in  a  didactic  or  argumratatiTe,  the 
Ittto'  in  a  more  elegant  or  artificial  atyle. 
{M  AtL,  xiii,  12.)  We  are  informed  by 
SoetoniuB  {De  tZfuffr.  Orvon.,  c  10)  that 
Etatoatfaenea  of  Gyrene  waa  the  first 
among  the  Cheeka  who  aasumed  the  name 
of  f«U>0y^.  He  waa  a  man  of  unbound- 
ed qpiidition,  a  physician,  philoaopher, 
geogrspber,  gmmmariap,  historian  and 
poet,  thoiigfa  we  are  told  that  he  excelled 
mnonelstfaeaebraiiehea.  (iMbreru)  Be^ 
fore  faia  time,  a  phtlologer  or  philologiat^*- 
Ibr  both  worda  are  uaed  in  the  EnriiflD  lan- 
guage—waa  called  Y^partKis,  which  did 
not  mean  a  ffraatiNiirum  in  the  preeent  ac- 
ceptation orthe  word,  but  timanffUUers ; 
m  wfafeh  aenae  literary  men  were  first 
called  at  Rome  Ukrc^  and  afterwards, 
when  Greek  terminology  became  foahion- 
able,  gnsaiaiafifi  and  phMogi  Philolo- 
gy, thai,  included  in  ancient  tunee,  with 
iew  exeeptionfl^  every  thing  diat  could  be 
feaxned(oiiifieseAtfe).  In  thoaedaTS,  how- 
ever, science  waa  circumacribed  wtthui 
much  narrower  bounds  than  it  ia  at  present. 
The  numerous  branches  which  compose 
what  IB  now  called  fiaftcrot  #aence,  were 
very  imperfectly  known.  The  aame  may 
be  aaid  of  geography,  astronomy  and  nat- 
ural phikiaopby.  AH  that  waa  known  of 
those  sciencea,  with  grammar,  rhetoric, 
acholastic  logic,  metapbyencs  and  ele- 
mentary mathematica,  ibnned  an  aggre- 
gate which  obtained  the  name  of  phi- 
ToUtgyy  until  long  after  the  destruction  of 

*T1m  artiele  eomei  from  ilie  mum  leaniod 
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The  ioieresi  of  the  sabjeci,  and  the  orig- 


die  Roman  empire;  and  that  is  the  sense 
in  which  dila  word  isundersiood  in  many, 
if  not  most  of  the  eollegee  and  nmvem- 
ties  of  Europe,  always  with  reforanee  to 
ancient,  and  not  to  modem  leammg ;  hence 
criticitmt  aa  applied  to  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writen,  and  the  knowledge  of  aa- 
cientcoinsand  iiiedali,and  other  raeon- 
dite  antiquitiei^  are  conaidered  aa  impor- 
tant branchea  of  philok>ffy,  and  these 
which  chiefi^  entitle  their  followeri  to  the 
name  of  pkMtgiaii.  This  opinioB  was 
general  as  late  aathe  aeventeenth  century. 
At  that  tune  the  Bentleys^  the  Sealigeis, 
the  Saumaiaea,  were  the  philologiats  par 
ezeeflence.  The  dietionaiy  of  the  French 
academy  definea  phiMogy  inidMen  qm 
eniinMM  dSserwt  por^  de*  Mlet-letty«s,  «f 
pruuipaUmaU  la  criiique.  A  century  aile^ 
warda  Johnaon  defined  it  entieum^  gram- 
maUetd  Uarmng.  But  et  late,  the  word 
phMogy  baa  received  a  more  definite  and 


inality  of  the  author's  y\ew$,  are  the 
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mmne  appropriate  meaning;  and  it 
now,  by  a  tacit,  but  abnost  universal  con- 
sent, to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exekisivriy,  appro- 
pfiatad  to  that  science  which  embiaoea 
human  language  in  its  wideat  extent^aa- 
alyzea  and  compares  its  component  parts 
and  its  various  strucmres  in  thousanda  of 
idioms  and  dialectB,tbatare  and  have  been 
^)oken  on  die  fiioe  of  the  habitable  ^kfoe, 
and  fimn  the  whole  seeks  to  drew  infer- 
enoes  that  may  lead  toaclearer  and  raof^ 
extenaive  knowledge  than  we  have  hither- 
to poawssed  of  the  bisloty  of  our  species, 
and  particulariy  of  the  migradona  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  their  connexion  and  inter- 
oourse  with  each  other;  for  bnguage^ 
though  perishable,  like  all  other  earthly 
things,  is  sdll  the  most  lasting  monument 
of  events  long  rince  past,  and  the  surest 
means  of  nansmitdng  facts  through  mn^ 
cessive  generationsL  When  the  sounds 
of  a  language  have  ceased  to  reverberate, 
and  no  longer  convey  ideas  through  the 
human  ear,  that  language  still  lives  in 
written  eharactera,  which  speak  to  tbe 
mind  through  the  eye&  and  even  wh0d 
the  sense  or  meaning  of  those  charaeteM 
is  lost  or  forgotten,  genius,  aided  by  phi- 
k>k>gy,  win,  after  many  age^  revive,  at 
least  some  firagments,  and  ChampoUions 
will  arise,  whose  labora  will  perhaps  suc- 
ceed in  recovering  an  ancient  language, 
long  conaidered  as  not  only  dead,  but  pro- 
foundly buried  in  the  nij^bt  of  time.  A 
science  like  this,  so  wide  in  its  extent,  and 
yet  so  homogeneous  in  all  ita  parti,  re- 
quirea  an  appropriate  name,  a  name  ft- 
miharto  men  or  science,  and  such  as  the 
learned  woiM  will  eaaily  be  led  to  adopt 
Various  denominatkina  have  been  attempt- 
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«d  to  be  given  to  it|  such  as  gioBiognfhf, 
ffiMMkgy,  and  othen  of  the  like  kind  ; 
but  those  names  haye  been  unifonnly  re- 
jected. The  Germans,  with  more  suc- 
cess, hsTO  called  it,  and  still  call  it  hnguit' 
tut;  but  no  other  European  nation  that  we 
know  of  has  followed  their  example, 
while  the  name  philology^  for  some  years 
past,  appeals  to  have  been  feneially  adopt- 
ed, even  in  Germany.  It  is  believed  that 
it  was  first  used  in  this  sense  in  the  United 
States.  Our  Webster,  in  his  excellent 
dictionaiy,  is  thefint  who  has  defined  the 
word  in  this,  its  most  appropriate  meaning. 
«<  Philology,**  he  says,  ''Is  that  branch  of 
literature  which  comprehends  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  etymology  or  origin  and  com- 
bination of  words,  and  whatever  relates  to 
the  history  and  present  state  of  lan- 
guages. It  somedmes  includes  rhetoric, 
poetry,  historr  and  antiquities.'*  Indeed, 
the  word  oMofogy  has  been  gradually 
falling  off  from  its  original  acceptation,  as 
no  longer  requisite  for  the  hetenweneous 
mass  of  sciences  to  which  it  was  formerly 
applied.  Literature,  criticism,  arch»ok>- 
Vt  phikMophy,  history,  granmiar,  rhetoric, 
fogic,  metaph  vsics,  and  all  else  which  once 
came  under  this  sweeping  denomination, 
have  all  received  specific  and  appropriate 
names,  and  each  or  them  is  now  too  vast 
and  too  extensive,  and  many  of  them  too 
distant  fix>ra  each  other,  to  allow  of  their 
lieing  classed  under  one  general  appella- 
tion. The  word  pMZoiogy,  therefore,  had 
become  as  it  were  in  A^fonet^  and  the 
science  of  human  language,  comprehend- 
ing all  its  various  divisions  and  subdivisions^ 
has  very  nroperijr  taken  hold  of  it,  and  ap- 
propriated it  to  itself  with  universal  con- 
sent Under  this  impression,  we  have 
headed  this  article  PhMogy^  and  under  it, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  ffeneral  idea 
of  the  science  which  it  denonunates.  The 
science  of  languages,  in  its  present  sCtent, 
is  of  very  late  4&te.  The  ancients  (we 
mean  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  had,  in- 
deed, analyzed,  with  great  judgment,  theur 
respective  idioms,  and  reduc^  them  to 
grammatical  systems  truly  worthy  of  ad- 
miration ;  but  beyond  tliat  they  did  not 
flo.  They  called  every  language  but 
meir  own  hwrharo/m^  and  did  not  think 
any  other  worthy  of  attention*  We  have 
learned  nothinf[  from  them  of  the  Punic, 
nor  of  the  ancient  Persian,  thouj^  they 
were  so  long  at  war  with  the  nations  that 
spoke  those  idioms.  Their  excessive 
pride  has  sufiered  those  idioms  to  perish, 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  both  rich  in  literature  of  their  own. 
Even  of  die  language  of  Egypt,  where  they 


so  k>ng  jsovemed,  the  Romans  have  told 
us  nothmg,  and  the  Greeks  veiy  litde. 
How  interesting  wouki  be,  at  this  day,  a 
Coptic  grammar,  written  by  a  Roman  or 
Greek  mmmarian,  with  some  explaoar 
tion,  at  least,  of  their  hieroglyphic  charac- 
terB,  more  satisfiictory  than  what  we  have 
received  fiiom  Herodotus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria!  An  incomplete  translation 
of  the  woriu  of  Horns  ApoUo  is  all  that 
we  have,  and  it  has  rather  increased  than 
dispelled  our  ignorance  of  the  system  of 
that  ancient  imNle  of  writing.  It  led  us 
into  a  false  track,  in  which  we  continued 
until  ChampoUion  showed  us  another  and 
a  belter  way.  This  prejudice  t^ntinued 
until  a  very  late  period.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Macchiavelli,  and 
later  still,  in  thoee  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
the  beautiflil  Indian  language  was  styled, 
in  opposition  to  the  Latin,  ui  Imgm  vol- 
gart ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Unjgua  nimea,  the 
oofotf,  the  jargon,  the  dialect  of  thevuimar. 
The  same  contempt  followed  the  other 
modem  idioms.  It  was  taught  in  the  col- 
leges that  there  were  but  four  moihtr 
io^ruef,  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Syriac  (the  two  kist  were  added 
by  the  theologians  on  account  of  their 
supposed  sacred  origin).  All  other  lan- 
guages were  mere  dialects.  The  German, 
of  course,  was  included,  though  derived 
from  neither  of  the  protended  mother 
tongues.  Such  was  the  ignorance  that 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  languagea. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ckmd  oe- 
m  to  be  dispelled,  but  mduaUy  indeed. 
A  great  step  vras  made  by  Messieun  de 
Port  Koypl,  who,  in  1660,  publishfd  Uieir 
Grammmrt  ghUraU  d  raisonjUe^  the  W4xk 
of  Amaud  and  Lancelot,  two  of  their 
membeiB.  Here  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  geperalize  the  grammatical  science, 
and  to  deduce  ftom  it  principles  and  rulae 
applicable  to  all  languages.  Tbat  work 
was  much  and  justiy  admired  when  it  ap- 
peared, and  has  been  the  model  of  almost 
all  that  have  been  published  since  on  the 
same  subject  But  the  foundation  was 
wanting  for  such  a  work  at  that  time. 
The  knowledge  of  laruniaces  was  yet  con- 
fined to  a  few.  The  Gred^  the  Latin,  the 
Hebrew,  with  the  French  and  Italian, 
and,  perhaps,  the  Spanish,  were  the  moat 
that  a  phik>l<^[ist  aspired  to  know.  One 
cannot  refinin  fiK>m  smiling)  when  he  sees 
Messieura  de  Port  Royal,  after  statmg  a 
principle  or  rule  common  to  the  languam 
that  they  knew,  gravely  asserting  that  that 
principle  governs  in  every  language  {dam 
touU$  leilangutt).  This  assertion  is  fi«- 
quendy  met  with  in  the  General  Gfammar, 
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may  at  this  day  be  as  often  eaaSy  dis- 
Tbe  varieiy  of  fonns  ezistiDg  in 
( was  not  ereo  suspected.  Tbe 
( bad  not  yet  maoe  known  tbe 
7  structure  of  tbe  Cbinese  on 
die  one  hand,  and  of  the  American  idioms 
on  the  other;  what  little  was  known  of 
diera  might  produce  a  momentaiy  won- 
der, bat  did  not  excite  the  curiosiQr  of 
grammarians  and  philologists.  It  was  not 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy  that  a  broad  and  comprehensiTe 
view  of  the  various  languages  of  men  be- 
gan to  be  taken  by  the  named.  M.  Mau- 
penuisy  who  did  not  deserve  all  tbe  ridi- 
cule which  tbe  jeaknisy  of  Voltaire  en- 
deavored to  throw  upon  him,  published 
an  eesav  on  the  Origm  of  Language,  in 
vrfaich  be  reoonunended  studying  the  id- 
ioma  even  of  savage  and  barbarous  nations^ 
**  because,'*  said  ^  ''there  may  be  found 
among  them  some  that  are  formed  on  nae 
jrfapff  ^  Mleot."  80  litde  was  the  world 
prqmed  for  this  view  of  the  subject,  that 
M.  Turgot,  a  man,  certainly,  of  great 
sense  and  judgment,  who  was  afiermrds 
minisler  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,  in 
a  rimilar  eamy  that  he  pubhshed,  thou||[ht 
premier  to  sneer  at  this  expression,  sayuig 
that  he  could  not  understand  what  was 
meant  by  plana  o/ideoi.  The  science  was 
then  in  its  inftncy.  Languages  were  con- 
ridered  only  in  respect  to  tSe  etymology 
of  their  words  and  their  affinity  with  each 
other.  For  more  thm  three  centuries^  at- 
tempts bad  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  collect  materials  for  the  compari- 
son of  famguaaes.  These  conosted  of  vo- 
cabubriea,  and  of  tbe  Lord's  prayer  printed 
in  various  idiomfl^  but  all  on  a  veiy  limited 
scale.  Adelung  has  given  us  a  list  of 
those  works  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  MkhriddUs^  beffinnina  with  Johann 
Sehildberger,  who,  aftxHit  ttie  year  1437, 
at  tbe  end  of  a  book  of  tmvels,  publisbed 
the  Pater  MaUr  in  the  Armenian  and 
Tartar  knauoges.  In  all  these  the  science 
was  comaaerm  as  confined  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  comparison  of  words;  the  im- 
portance of  the  grammatical  forms  and  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  various  idioms  might 
have  struck  some  privileged  minds, asit  did 
that  of  M.  Maupertuis,  but  it  was  for  from 
being  undenttood  by  the  grammarians  and 
pfaik>k)pBts  of  that  day.  The  science  did 
not  benn  to  extend  its  bounds  until  about 
tbe  penod  of  our  revolution.  Hervas,  in 
1784,  published  at  Cesena,  in  tbe  Roman 
sistea,  his  catalogue  of  known  languages 
(CSsfofoMro  dtUe  ljingu€  conoMtiite,  t  JVo- 
tiaa  dtOt  Ion  4finm  e  Dioermik),  and  af- 
terwards his  polyglot  vocabulary  of  150 


kngua^  and  a  coUeetion  of  tbe  Lord's 
prayer  in  more  than  900,  But,  wMIe  he 
was  enga^  m  the  composition  of  these 
vratfcs,  an  illustrious  sovereign,  at  tbe  other 
end  of  the  eastern  henuspbere,  Catharine 
the  Second,  empress  of  Russia,  was  med- 
itating another,  on  a  plan  much  more  ex- 
tensive, which  was  no  less  than  a  compar- 
ative vocabulaiy  of  all  the  languages  in 
the  world.  This  noble  idea  she  not  only 
conceived,  but  actually  carried  into  exe- 
cution, vrith  the  aid  of  profossor  Palho, 
for  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
of  Mr.  Theodore  Jankiewitsch,  for  those 
of  AfnetL  and  America.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  pbiloloi^  began  to  be  a  science. 
Still  etymok>gy  alone  was  the  only  object 
which  that  great  work  had  in  view.  The 
various  structure  of  languages  had  not  yet 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned.  In 
tbe  celebrated  French  Eneydopidiey  un- 
der the  word  Langue^  languages,  in  this 
respect,  are  divided  only  into  two  classes, 
those  which  admit  of  inversions,  like  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  some  measure 
the  German,  and  those  which  do  not,  like 
the  French  and  some  other  modem  Eu- 
ropean idioms.  The  monosyllabic  Chi- 
nese, with  its  absence  of  forms,  the  polv- 
Bvllabic  and  polyiynthetic  structure  of  the 
American  hnguages,  were  not  at  all  taken 
into  consklerBtion  in  the  classification  of 
tbe  various  modes  of  human  speech ;  in- 
deed, that  classification  had  not  even  been 
attempted,  either  in  respect  to  etymo- 
logical affinities,  or  to  the  grammatical 
construction  and  arrangement  of  words ; 
or,  if  some  efibrls  were  made,  they  were 
so  limited  in  their  range,  and  on  the  whole 
so  unsatisfoctoiy,  tiiat  they  are  undeserv- 
ing of  any  attention  at  this  day.  To  two 
illustrious   Germans,    John    Christopher 


Adelung,  and  his  able  successor,  John 
Severin  Vater,  is  due  the  honor  of  having 
fintinesenled  the  worid  with  a  scientific 
classification  of  dl  the  known  languages, 
and  a  correct  description  of  each  idiom, 
particularly  with  regard  to  its  pammatical  < 
structure.  This  was  done  m  their  ad- 
mirable work,  the  AROaridatea^  a  work  so 
well  known  to  the  learned,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  more  than  its  tide. 
We  may  venture  to  call  this  book,  with- 
out foar  of  being  contradicted,  tbe  foun- 
tain of  all  philological  knowledae;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  deserves 
to  be  placed  among  the  greatest  and  hap- 
piest effiirts  of  the  human  mind.  A 
translation  of  it  into  the  Bnglish  or  French 
language  has  been  long  desired,  and  it  is 
astoniiBbingthat  no  one  nas  been  yet  found  ' 
to  attempt  it    M.  Balfai  has  lately  pub- 
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fahed,  at  Paxils  a  faliMMe  woik,  emilled 
Mm  MUtmogra^iiqM  du  Olo6e,  in  which 
he  gives  a  suocinct  view  of  the  dil^ferent 
languages,  with  the  addition  of  the  knowl* 
edjffe  acquired  since  the  publication  of  the 
mtkndatu,  Buttheform  wliich  be  haa 
adopted— that  of  a  large  folio  athM»  with 
i^optic  tables — has  prevented  himfroai 
executing  as  perfect  a  work  as  he  micht 
otherwise  have  done  with  the  knowleti(ge 
and  talent  which  he  poaMSses ;  and  we  are 
cDoipeUedto  say  that  a  translation  of  the 
MSvndaUB  is  still  a  desideratum  in  the 
philolodcal  acience.  The  ftshionable 
BM)de,  imitated  from  Lesage,  of  publish- 
ing e^cary  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  atlas, 
appears  to  us  the  most  inconvenient  that 
could  have  been  chosen  for  a  work  of 
science.  Besides  the  unwieldy  size  of  those 
gigantic  books,  they  have  the  incurable  de^ 
feet  of  being  like  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
where  every  thing  must  be  condensed  or  di- 
lated, so  as  to  fill  the  given  space  allotted  to 
each  part  of  the  subject  It  is  one  of  the 
childmh  wMms  of  the  present  day,  which, 
like  all  other  similar  fencies,  will  last  only 
for  a  time,  and  be  forgotten.  Neverthe- 
less, we  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the 
work  of  M.  Balbi.  ^ext  to  the  mthru 
daUij  we  think  it  the  most  useful  book  of 
its  kind  that  has  appeared  within  this 
oenmiy.  It  will  afibni  considerable  aid  to 
those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  that  science.  We  only  KgKH  that  he 
did  not  folk>w  the  method  of  his  prede- 
cessors, which  we  think  infinitely  better 
adapted  to  the  subject.  The  progress  of 
philcdogy  since  the  publication  of  the 
empress  Catharine's  vocabulary  and  of 
the  MUkridatety  and  particularly  aince  the 
general  pacification  of  1814,  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived.  We  wish  we  could 
mention  here  all  the  valuable  and  im- 
portant woiits  that  have  appewed  in  tlw 
thir^  years  that  have  elapaed  of  the  pres- 
^it  century,  in  Russki,  Uermany,  France, 
and  elsewbere  in  Europe  and  in  the  U. 
States,  either  on  the  general  subject  of 
'  languages,  or  on  particular  idioms  till  then 
little  known,  and  some  of  which  were 
even  entirely  unknown  to- the  learned. 
The  shortest  notices  that  we  could  take  of 
all  those  publications  would  fill  more  than 
the  remainder  of  the  space  aHotied  to  this 
article.  It  would  give  us  infinite  pleas- 
ure to  expatiate  on  the  labors  of  Adelung, 
Klaproth,  the  two  Humboldts,  De  Sacy, 
Remusat,  Jomai^d,  St.  Martin,  Pougens, 
Bumou^  Akerblad,  Young,  Colebrooke, 
ChampolUoo,  Heeren,  Eichhom,  Stewart, 
Munay,  Baiten,  Hodgson,  Pickering, 
Webster,  and  so  many  others,  whose 


wmes  crowd  so  fisM  upon  our  pen,  tlMt 
we  find  ourselves  obliffed  to  slop,  and  pro- 
ceed  to  another  part  of  our  sutnect  From 
the  aggregate  of  the  labors  of  these  men 
and  mwt  fllustrious  predeceasors,  has  re- 
sulted the  science  which  we  call  pkUology 
— a  science  as  vast  in  its  extent  as  interest- 
ing in  its  details.  Like  all  other  sciences, 
it  requues  to  be  subjected  to  some  method- 
ical order,  in  order  that  a  comprehensive 
view  may  be  taken  of  its  whole  extent, 
and  a  niji^lar  system  punned  in  the 
study  oi  its  component  parts.  We  do 
not  find  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  in 
Europe  to  ^ve  to  philology  a  definite 
form,  bv  dehneating  its  constituent  mem- 
bers. We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  adopt, 
as  the  only  one  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  the  division  which  Mr.  Duponceau 
has  made  of  it,  into  three  principal  paiti^ 
which  he  calls  jdumoU^,  €bfmoitm,  and 
ideology,  and  which  be  defines  as  follows: 

PhonoitM  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  human  voice.  It 
leaches  us  to  distinguish  those  sounds, 
with  their  various  tones,  accents  and 
inflections;  to  analyze, class  and  compare 
them  with  each  other,  and  represent  tnem 
as  much  as  posBible  bv  visible  signs, 
E^fmology  is  the  knowledge  of  those  con- 
stituent parts  of  speech  that  we  call  word». 
By  means  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  affinides  of  the  dififerent  idioms  of  the 
earth,  and  the  filiation  of  the  numerous 
races  and  fiimilies  of  men  who  mhabit  it ; 
and,  lastly,  ideology  is  the  comparative 
studv  of  the  grammatical  forms  and  idio- 
matic structure  of  languages,  by  which 
we  are  tauoht  to  distinguish  the  different 
slwpes  in  which  ideas  combine  themselves, 
in  order  to  fix  perceptions  in  our  minds, 
and  transmit  Uiem  to  those  of  others. 
(See  the  IVefece  to  the  translation  of  Zeis- 
bergOT's  Qrammar  of  the  Lenni-Lenape, 
or  Delaware  Language,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Philosophical  Soci- 
etr,  vol.  iii,  new  series,  p.  75.)  Having 
adopted  this  division  of  our  general  sub- 
ject, we  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  con- 
sider separately  each  of  the  three  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

I.  Phonology,  This  we  have  defined 
to  be  **  the  knowledge  of  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  human  voice."  According 
to  this  definition,  it  seems  to  mclude  muMe, 
and  it  does,  m  feet,  comprehend  it;  for 
music  11^  a  language,  and  tl^  only  one  that 
may  be  called  universal.  It  is  true,  that 
its  sphere  is  limited ;  still  it  conveys  the 
impression  of  passions  and  feelings  finom 
mind  to  mind  by  means  of  audible  soundly 
and,   coupled    with    the   language    or 
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figOB,  which  we  eall  parUomum^  there  la 
hardly  aov  thing  that  it  cannot  oommuni- 
cate.  When  we  speak  of  the  language 
of  agnsy  we  exclude  those  that  are 
inererf  coQveotional,  such  as  are  taught 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  which  they 
agree  upon  among  themselves :  we  mean 
those  aloqe  proceediug  from  natural  im- 
pulse, and  which  every  one  will  under- 
stand without  previous  teaehing.  Music 
and  pantomime,  thereibre,  considered  as 
means  of  communication  between  men, 
by  awakenuig  ideas,  perceptions  and  feel- 
ings by  means  of  audible  sounds  and  visi- 
ble signs,  are  parts  of  the  general  science 
of  phuology  i  and  music,  whicli  speaks  to 
the  ear,  comes  properlv  within  that  divis- 
ion of  it  which  we  call  phonolo§^.  The 
sounds  of  which  music  is  composed  have 
an  immense  advantage  over  all  other 
sounds  produced  by  the  human  voice. 
They  are  susceptible  of  beinff  divided  into 
patts,  as  minute  and  as  nearly  accurate  as 
the  ear  can  discriminate;  so  that  tlieir 
almo^  infinite  combinations  may,  by  a 
few  conventional  siffus,  be  presented 
through  the  eye  to  the  mental  ear,  in .  a- 
uniform  manner  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other.  And  this  is  not  all: 
the  duration  of  each  sound,  aiid  of  the 
intervals  of  silence,  are  as  accurately 
marked  by  those  signs  as  the  sounds 
themselves ;  so  that  the  most  complicated 
piece  of  mufflc  is  sung  or  executed  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  at 
Canton  or  at  Pliiladelphia :  as  fiur  as  it 
extends,  therefore,  music  may  be  called  a 
ttniversallangtuige. — It  has  been  frequent- 
ly Bsked  whether  the  oratorical  sounds  or 
tones  could  not  be  described  by  signs,  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  music.  Va- 
rious anenspts  have  Veen  made  to  that 
efiect,  «Bd  doctor  James  Rush,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  written  a  verv  learned  and 
ingenious  treatise  on  the  sunject  But  all 
such  attempts  have  failed,  and,^  from  the 
nature  cf  the  thing,  must  always  fail.  We 
shaU  endeavor  tp  explain  the  reason  of 
this  opinion.  The  musical  sounds  or 
tones  proceeding  from  the  grave  to  tiie 
acute,  and  vkt  versoy  form,  as  it  were,  an 
ascending  and  descending  line,  easily  dir 
visible  intoparts,  which  the  ear  can  ap- 
preciate. Tnis  effect  is  produced  by  cer- 
tain oi^ns,  which  operate  by  pressure, 
letting  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  singer  a 
greater  or  lesser  quantitjr  of  air,  and 
striking  the  external  air  variously,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  rhey  act, 
wtricb  it  would  be  difficult  and  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  describe.  Those  organs^ 
in  speaking,  ai'e  not  Called  in  the  same 
VOL.  X.  9         ■ 


manner  into  action ;  the  tones  of  th«* 
speaker  differ  more  froiA  each  other  m 
strength  than  in  acuteness  or  gravity-  —in 
abort,  speech  is  monotonous,  when  not 
modified  by.8trong  passion  or  feeling ;  and, 
in  that  case,  it  modulates  within  a  very 
narrow  compass,  which  is  not  suscciptible 
of  division,  like  the  musical  scale ;  and, 
indeed,  tlie  word  modvloHon  would  be 
here  improperly  appUed,  for  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  orators  voice,  in  6]>ecdu,ng,  is 
no  more  than  what,  in  music,  la  called 
erpreffion,  and  it  is  not  moi'e  susceptible 
of  notation  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
The  musician  has  his  F.  and  FF^  and  P. 
and  PP.,  for  forUf  /orHssimoy  and  pianoy 
pianissimOf  and  his  marks  ">-  and  •<, 
to  swell  or  dtminisli  graduallv  the  sound 
ofa  particular  note:  beyond  that,  he  has 
no  guide  but  his  feehng  and  taste,  and  the 
instruction  ofa  ^ood  master,  aided  by  ex- 
ercise and  practice.  This  musicians  call 
mdhML  A  man  may  read  and  write  musio 
in  perfection,  but,  without  method,  he  will 
not  be  a  good  singer  ^  so  one  may  read 
and  write  his  language  with  perfect  cei^ 
rectness ;  without  method,  he  will  not  be 
an  orator ;  and  that  method  cannot  be 
learned  from  notei  or  written  signs,  but 
must  be  acquired  by  instruction,  exercise 
and  practioe,  coupled  with  that  natural 
disposition,  without  which  there  can  be' 
neither  a  musician  nor  an  orator.  But  if 
the  sounds  which  are  the  elements  of 
speech  are  not  divisible  in  the  same  mau'^ 
ner  as  those  from  which  music  proceeds, 
tliey  are,  nevertheless,  susceptible  of  dis- 
criminadon  firom  each  other,  and  may  be 
divided  into  ckisses,  though  not  into  inter- 
vals. A  much  greater  pumber  of  organs 
concurs  in  their  production  than  in 
that  of  the  musical  tones.  The  head,  the 
breast,  the  huus,  tlie  throat,  the  lips,  the 
tongue,  the  pafatc,  the  teethe  and  even  the 
nose — all  lend  their  aid  to  tbe  fbnnation 
of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  language. 
M.  Court  de  Gobelin  has  described  ana- 
tomically the  manner  in  which  the  differ- 
ent sounds  are  produced,  in  his  HUUnre 
nahardU  de  la  Pande,  to  which  we  refer 
our  readers.  In  the  analysis  of  these 
sounds,  and  in  the  means  of  representing 
tliem  by  visible  signs,  consists  the  princi- 
pal part  o£  the  branch  of  science  whicli 
we  call  fhonology.  This  seems  easy  at 
first  view,  particularly  when  we  consider 
tiie  small  number  of  elementary  sigutt 
cotitained  in  our  alphabets,  which  are,  iri 
general,  sufficient  for  practical  use  in  tJie  , 
hingiiages  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
to  which  tliey  belong ;  but,  if  we  extend 
our  prospect,  and  atteippt  40  describe  all 
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the  elementary  sounds  which  the  human 
organs  mav,  and,  in  fact,  do,  utter,  for  the 
purpose  of  oral  communication  in  the  dif- 
nrent  countries  of  the  world,  we  find  our- 
selves at  once  surrounded  witli  difiicul- 
ties.  There  is  no  common  standard  for 
the  pronunciation  of  any  given  vowel  or 
consonant  Their  mode  of  utterance  va^ 
ries  in  different  countries,  so  that  it  can 
hardly  he  recognised  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er. Take,  for  instance,  the  vowel  a,  not 
its  acute  sound  in  the  Enfflish  word  grace, 
but  what  is  commonly  called  the  French 
and  Italian  a.  The  first  thing  that  will 
strike  an  experienced  phonologist  is,  that 
this  sound  does  not  at  all  exist  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  not  the  a  in  ccdl 
that  is  too  hroad ;  not  the  a  in  father  that 
is  too  acute,  and  it  rather  approximates 
to  the  French  broad  e  in  Ute,  as  articulat- 
ed in  solemn  discourse,  and  on  the  stage. 
If  this  should  be  still  doubted,  we  v^ll 
ask  an  Englishman  to  pronounce  the 
French  wonl  barhier.  He  will  at  once 
give  to  the  a  the  long  and  acute  sound  of 
a  in  the  English  word  btarber.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  pronunciation  of 
this  letter  a  is  the  Shibboleth  by  which  an 
Englishman  or  a  North  American  is  soon- 
est detected  in  speaking  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  teachers  will  acknowledge  that 
they  find  it  most  difiicuh  to  make  their 
scholars  pronounce  it  properly.  As  to 
consonants,  nmilar  difficulties  exist  The 
English  ih  (the  delta  and  theta  of  the 
modern  Greeks)  is  seldom  correctly  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  have  not  these 
soimds  in  tlieir  native  language.  THe 
English  sh  and  the  French  ch  have  by  no 
means  the  same  Sound.  There  are  na- 
tions who  confound  tiae  b  and  the  r,  the 
b  and  the  p^  the  d  and  the  f,  and  cannot 
discriminate  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
Mohawks  pronounce  the  k  so  nearly  like 
the  sound  of  g>  hard,  that  it  requires  a 
very  nice  ear  to  distinguish  which  of  the 
two  it  is.  The  reverend  Mr,  Williams,  a 
native  Mohawk  of  mixed  blood,  after 
much  hesitation,  at  last  determined  in 
favor  ofk.  Before  that  time,  both  letters 
had  been  indifl[erently  used  in  their  alpha- 
bet to  represent  it  It  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  whether  the  ancient 
Greeks  pronounced  the  p  like  our  b  or  v. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  it  represented 
a  sound  partaking  of  both.  The  Sfyaniards 
use  these  two  letters  indifferently.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  sounds  uttered  by  the  human 
■  voice,  particularly  the  vowel  sounds,  slide 
into  each  other  by  imperceptible  shades, 
which  may  be  divided  ad  tr^itum.  and 
the  number  of  their  divisions  is  only  limit- 


ed by  the  power  of  the  ear  to  dtscriminate 
them.  Thus  from  a  to  o  there  are  a  flj[]cat 
number  of  intermediate  sounds.  The 
monosylhible  t'o,  pronounced  by  an  elegant 
woman  of  Berlin  or  Dresden,  has  the 
small  short  sound  of  the  French  a  in  pdpd : 
a  Suabian  peasant,  on  the  contrary,  will 
say  jdj  with  the  prolonged  sound  of  our 
broadest  o.  It  is  probamy  from  this  anal- 
ogy that  the  double  aa  in  the  Danish  lan- 
guage has  the  sound  of  o ;  and  the  same 
sound  is  expressed  in  Swedish  by  8. 
Proceeding  m>m  the  grave  to  the  acute, 
the  sound  a  falls  into  ttie  French  S  op^n, 
then  to  the  acute  a,  as  in  grace,  face,  and, 
becoming  still  more  acute,  it  is  heard  as 
the  English  ff,  or  the  French  and  Italian  t. 
W«  have  shown  how  the  consonants  ai*e 
often  confounded  with  each  other.  All 
this  proceeds  fix)m  the  various  motion,  the 
greater  or  lesser  aperture  or  pressure  of  the 
organs  employed  in  speech,  and,  for  want 
of  a  common  standard,  or,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  diapasorij  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  an  idea  of  those  differences  in 
sounds,  and  their  nice  shades  and  grada- 
tions, otherwise  than  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
tlie  ear.  Nothing  more  can  be  obtained 
by  a  reference  to  sounds  that  are  known 
thlin  an  imperfect  approximation ;  whence 
it  happens  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  for- 
eign language,  though  ever  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  our  own,  can  never  be  learned 
from  books,  and  when,  at  a  certain  age, 
the  organs  of  speech  have  lost  that  flexi- 
bility which  they  possess  only  in  early 
youth,  even  the  practical  aid  of  a  master 
is  often  found  insufficient  When  we 
pass  from  sounds  that  are  known,  that  is, 
those  to  which  our  ears  have  become 
more  or  less  accustomed,  from  their  exist- 
ing in  languages  which  we  have  at  least 
heard  spoken,  or  from  their  bearing  a 
great  analogy  to  those  of  our  idiom,  and 
proceed  to  those  which  our  ears  have 
never  heard,  and  which  bear  no  analogy 
to  those  that  we  know,  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  those  sounds  to  the  mental  eai 
by  means  of  written  signs,  becomes  insu 
perable.  Such  are  the  whistled  w  of  the 
Delawares,  the  c  of  the  Perunans  and 
Othomis,  which  ^  the  Hispano-American 
grammarians  call  castahudasj  which  we 
cannot  describe  otherwise  than  by  saying 
tha:  it  is  something  like  our  ifc,  pronounced 
from  the  tln-oat  only,  and  imitating  the 
noise  of  ?  monkey  cracking  nuts ;  the 
yerwe  of  the  Russians  (bi),  something  like 
our  sound  tre,  pronounced  very  short,  and 
struck  by  the  preceding  consonant  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  described  ;  th« 
Polish  crossed  /,  the  guttural  sound,  mud 
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to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hottentots.  These  and 
many  others  that  could  be  mentioiied,  we 
iiave  DO  means  of  roakinf  known,  except 
throuffh  the  medium  of  the  physical  ear. 
To  those  who  never  heanl  them,  no 
written  signs  can  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
their  utterance.  The  degrees  of  the  mu- 
flica)  scale  are  conveyed  8rom  one  country 
to  another  by  means  of  instruments,  vio- 
lins, flutes^  &c^  fitrni  which  an  accurate 
idea  of  them  may  be  eveiy  where  obtain- 
ed. If  it  were  possible  to  invent  a  mechan- 
ism that  should,  in  the  same  manner,  con- 
vey to  the  ear  the  various  sounds  produced 
by  the  organs  of  qieech,  it  woiud  be  an 
immenae  advantage  to  phonology.  We 
believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect 
it,  if  phonology  possessed  the  same  attrac- 
tion as  music ;  but  the  Vaucansons  of  the 
age  will  hardly  undertake  it  for  this  diy 
science.  It  appeals  impossible  to  us,  at 
kast  at  present,  to  make  a  complete  and 
accurate  general  alphabet  of  all  the  sounds 
existing  in  the  different  languages  of  the 
earth:  all  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  is 
some  kind  of  approximation,  by  means  of 
which  philologists  may  more  easily  com- 
numicate  and  convey  to  each  other  the 
idea  of  each  particular  SQund  as  nearly  as 
possible  ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  paiticulariy  as  relates  to  barbarous 
(as  they  are  called)  and  newly  discovered 
languages,  the  mode  now  adopted  of  ex- 
presuDg  or  representing  the  sounds  by  the 
alphabetical  signs  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  writer  belongs,is  very  inconvenieDt,and 
leads  to  strange  mistakes;  for  instance, 
the  name  of  prince  Lee-Boo  of  the  Pelew 
idands  will  appear  to  a  Frenchman  to  be 
composed  of  two  dissyllables,  because,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  orthography, it  should  be 
written  Ia-Bcu  ;  and,  then,  an  ItaUan  will 
commit  the  same  mistake,  and  read  lA- 
Bo-u.  Our  learned  pliilologist  Mr.  Pick- 
ering has  published  an  Essay  on  a  uniform 
Orthography  for  the  Indian  Languages 
of  North  America,  which  we  consider  as 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  bos  yet  ap- 
peared. The  alphabet  that  he  proposes 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  by 
American  missionaries,  not  x>nly  on  this 
continent,-  but  in  the  South  sea  islands. 
It  consists  of  twenty-seven  letters,  all  bor- 
rowed from  our  Roman  alphabet.  These 
letters  consist  of  five  pure  and  five  nasal 
vowels,  the  latter  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  a  cedilla  underneath,  as  in  the 
Polish  orthography,  sixteen  consonants, 
and  the  aspirate  fu  The  guttural  sound  of 
the  Greek  x  is  represented  by  kh,  the  author 
having  been  afraid  of  the  Greek  character 
being  mistaken  for  our  double  letter  r,  as 


his  principal  objects  were  Bim|4icity  ui 
theory  and  &cility  in  practice,  in  both  of 
which  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  succeeded 
as  fiurras  it  is  posnble  to  do.  (See  the  Me- 
moirt  of  the  American  Acadtny  of  Arte 
and  Saences^  voL  iv,  p.  319.)  While  wo 
think  that  such  a  general  alphabet  may  be 
of  use  for  unwritten  languages,  wo  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  entirely  useless  for  iliose 
that  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  and 
properly  suited  to  their  idiom.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  and,  afler  him,  M.  de  Volney, 
have  expressed  the  wish  that  our  Roman 
alphabet  might  be  employed  in  writing  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages; and  the  latter  has  lefl  a  consid- 
erable legacy  la  be  employed  in  premi- 
ums to  mose  who  should  discover  the 
best  mode  of  attaining  that  end.  We  can- 
not perceive  wliat  benefits  will  arise  from 
it.  He  who  knows  those  lan^ages  will, 
of  course,  be  able  to  read  theur  writing ; 
and  he  must  know  how  to  read  it,  other- 
wise their  books  will  be  to  him  a  dead  let- 
ter ;  and  to  those  who  do  not,  our  Roman 
letters  will  convey  no  better  idea  of  the 
sounds  of  those  idioms  than  the  characters 
which  the  nations  which  speak  them  have 
adopted  for  tliemselves — ^nay,  we  rather 
think  that  they  will  be  apt  to  mislead 
them.  It  has  become  fashionable  in  Eu- 
rope to  represent  the  unknown  sounds  in 
Oriental  proper  names  by  letters  different 
from  those  formeriy  used,  as  if  they  could 
convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  sound 
which  the  ear  has  never  heard.  Thus 
some  will  write  the  ^ran  or  the  Khordn^ 
Kairo  instead  of  Cairo,  niUaun  instead  of 
suUan  i  and  various  similar  attempts  are 
madelo  assimilate  our  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  to  that  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong.  These  only  servo  to 
confuse  the  reader,  and  do  not  conU'ibute 
in  the  least  to  the  advancement  of  science. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  into  how  many 
shapes  the  name  of  poor  Gen^-Khan  has 
been  tortured,  in  order  to  come  nearer  to 
the  true  pronunciation  of  his  name.  We 
have  gained  nothing  by  these  vain  at- 
tempts, except  that  in  these  fantasdc 
dresses  we  rio  longer  know  our  old  ac- 
quaintance. We  have  taken  notice,  in 
our  sixth  volume,  under  the  head  Indian 
Languages,  of  the  curious  alphabet  in- 
vented^ the  Indian  philosopher  Guest 
to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  Cherokee 
idiom,  which  may  now  be  considered  as 
a  imiUen  tongue.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
what  is  said  on  that  subject  in  page  589  of 
tliat  volume.  We  invite  them  to  meditate 
upon  it;  it  is  pregnant  with  reflections 
which,  if  followed  through  all  the  chain 
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of  ideas  to  which  they  give  risey  will  great- 
ly contribute  to  extend  and  to  improve  the 
phonological  science,  which  has  not  yet 
inade  any  considerable  progress,  and  may 
still  be  considered  as  in  its  infimcv. — II. 
Etymology.  This  branch  of  philology 
considers  words  only  in  relation  to  their 
origin,  and  to  their  connexion  with  or  i^e- 
lation  to  each  other.  We  have  little  to 
add  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this 
subject  in  our  fourth  volume,  in  the  arti- 
cle Etymology,  to  which  we  refer  our 
reader.  We  would  refer  him  also  to  the 
axcellent  work  of  pre«dent  de  Brosses, 
entitled  Traitd  dt  la  Formation  mechanique 
deg  LangtteSf  et  des  Princwts  physiques  de 
VEiymo&gie  (Paris,  an  IX,  2  vols.,  12mo.), 
in  which  this  topic  is  fully  and  most  learn- 
edly discussed.  The  object  of  etymology 
is,  by  means  of  the  similariw,  affiniw  and 
probable  derivation  of  words  in  different 
languages,  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
successive  migrations  of  men  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  thus  to  extend  and 
improve  our  knowledge  of  tlie  history  of  the 
human  race.  Many  learned  men  have 
thought  that  the  science  of  etymology 
would  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  the 
primitive  language  which  was  spoken  by 
man  at  the  creation.  We  have  given  our 
opinion  on  this  subject  under  the  head 
Language,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  this 
work,  and  we  will  not  repeat  what  we 
have  said  there.  We  have  shown,  also, 
that  the  verbal  affinities  which  late  investi- 
gations have  discovered  between  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  and  those  of  Western 
Asia  vanish  fit>m  the  moment  when  we 
have  crossed  the  river  Ganges,  and  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  idioms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  All  attempts  to  show  the 
contrary  have  hitherto  failed.  It  is  no 
reason,  however,  for  further  inquiry  to  be 
abandoned.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
facts  investigation  may  bring  to  light. 
The  affinities  which  have  been  shown  to 
exist  between  the  Sanscrit,  for  instance, 
and  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  languages, 
are  well  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  and 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  too  strong- 
ly asserting  the  imposswility  of  further 
oiscoveries.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
etymological  science  is  very  uncertain, 
and  is  full  of  false  lights,  ever  ready  to  de- 
ceive and  mislead  us.  What  greater  re- 
semblance can  there  be  between  two 
words  than  between  the  Indian  name  of 
our  river  Potomac  and  the  Greek  word 
ffraft6{  (a  river)  ?  And  yet  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  former  is  not  derived  from  the 
latter,  for  its  Indian  etymology  is  well 
known.    On  the  other  hand^  who  would 


believe,  if  it  were  not  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  our  word  tragedy  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  sign'uying  a  goat^  and  who 
would  now  suppose  that  the  English  word 
xoig  is  derived  from  the  Latin pt/tu  (a  hair)? 
This,  however,  may  be  easily  shown : — 
Latin,  mZu« ;  Spanish,  pelo,  thence  peluca  ; 
French,  perruque  ;  Dutch,  perutk ;  Eng- 
lish, perwkk,  perwigj  periwig,  and,  by  con- 
traction, wig.  The  Russian  and  Latin 
languages  appear  to  be  entirely  different 
from  each  other,  yet  many  verbal  af- 
finities may  be  found  between  them.  We 
will  mention  here  a  few,  extracted  from 
an  excellent  dissertation  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Adelung,  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  merits 
of  the  empress  Catharine  in  promoting 
philological  knowledge : 


Russian. 
Pastir, 
Charosch, 
Paschel, 
Ovets, 

rm, 


iOXTnasyi, 
Krugom, 
&nnu, 
Beret, 
Jbum, 
Ssek€roi^^, 
Stroit, 
Lkrni, 
Ohikdet, 
Pakoi, 
Ssedit, 


Eo^^ish. 
Shepnerd, 
Deaf, 
He  feeds, 
Sheep, 
He  sees, 
A  lamb, 
A  purse. 
Around, 
A  thorn, 
He  carries, 
Yoke, 
An  axe. 
He  builds, 
A  house. 
He  dwells, 
Peace, 
He  sits, 


Latin. 
Pastor. 
Chorus^ 
Pascit. 
0ms. 
Vidit. 
^^grvus. 
Crumena. 
Circum(Kirkum) 


Jugvm. 

Securis. 

Slruit. 

Domus. 

Habiiai. 

Pax. 

Sedel. 


To  these  may  be  added  kvi,  Ukvus  ;  ftrot, 
frater;  stddo,  speculum;  and  many  others. 
Thesame  writer  has  shown  dmilarafKnities 
between  the  Russian  and  ancient  German. 
He  has  put  together  a  few  sentences  in 
the  two  languages  containing  in  the  whole 
fifly  words,  literally  translated  from  the 
one  language  into  the  other,  and  striking 
out  all  the  vowels,  and  leaving  only  tlie 
consonants  as  tlie  bones  or  skeleton  of  the 
words,  he  has  shown  them  to  be  exactly 
the  same,  without  the  least  differe.nce.  (See 
Catherinens  der  Grossen  Ferdienste  wn  die 
Vergleichende  Sprachtnkunde,  p.  19.)  The 
numerous  affinities  between  the  Sanscrit 
and  the  languages  of  Western  Europe  are 
still  more  remarkable.  The  following  will 
serve  as  an  example  out  of  a  very  great 
number  collected  by  various  German 
philologists  : 

Ada,  I  eat ;  Lat  edo ;  Russ.  yeda. 
Aghni,  fire ;  Lat.  ignis ;  Russ.  <^n, 
Asekuga,  diy ;  Itai.  asciygare. 
BraUutf  brother ;  Russ.  6ral. 
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Bftrottvoy  bknmmj  the  eye-brows;  Ruse. 


Cabala,  hemi ;  Gr.  <c<^Ai|. 

Doy  give  (imper.);  Lat.  da, 

Dwij  two;  lALduo;  Gr,i(k»:  Fr.deux, 

DuKor,  opening;  £ng.  door;  Rusb.  dvtr. 

GadOj  going ;  Enjr.  to  gad  (about) 

Gkena^  woman ;  Gr.  ywit;  Rubb.  zhena. 

Herda,  heart 

Anna,  cold ;  Lat  hfems  (winter). 

Ra,yeB;  Lat  tto  (thus). 

Tuga,  yoke;  Lat Jijgum ;  Fr.joug. 

FuM, young;  haL juoenu, 

Kn^roy  a  scream ;  Eng.  to  screech. 

Kuka,  a  cock ;  Fr.  coq, 

^fri^  mortal;  hat  mors,  morfis;  Fr.  mort. 

Marcea,  frontier;  Eng.  mark  (land  mark); 

old  Germ,  mark  (frontier) ;  ItaL  margme ; 

Eng.  margin, 
MttrOj  to  mix ;  Lat  misceo, 
•Vofo,  the  noee. 
Aua&<,  nothing ;  Germ,  nichts, 
PoflAiy  road,  way ;  Eng.  7»a(A. 
Shonbij  sister;  Genu,  schwesler. 
SonnUy  son. 

SovrgOy  height ;  Lat  swrgo, 
Tri,  three ;  Lat  irea ;  Ital.  ire. 
Va^ariy  wind;  Dutch,  Jfdaijen  (to  blow, 

bluster), 
Wartanoj    toarti,  guardian,  door-keeper  ; 

Gerrn.  warten. 

Amidst  all  these  affinities  existing  among 
so  many  languages,  how  is  the  mother 
tongue  to  be  discovered  ?  The  task  is  un- 
douotedly  veiy  difficult,  but,  to  a  certain 
degree,  perhaps,  not  impossible.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  filiation  of  lau- 
-^.j  may  be  pursued  to  a  great  extent 
^fi)re  that  is  done,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  certain  rules,  to  di- 
rect our  researches  in  the  thorny  paths  of 
etymology.  By  way  of  example,  we  shall 
suggest  one  ruJe  or  canon,  which,  we  are 
of  opinion,  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
■enring  us  as  a  clew  in  this  complicated 
labyrinth.  If,  in  a  given  language,  a  radi- 
cal or  primitive  word  should  be  found, 
accompanied  with  what  may  be  called  its 
faaibk  that  is  to  say,  its  various  com- 
pounds and  derivatives,  and  if^  in  another, 
we  should  find  only  the  root,  or  but  a  few 
of  the  derivatives  or  compounds,  we  may 
Ktfely  say,  that,  as  far  as  that  goes,  the 
latter  is  derived  from  the  former.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  French  the  radical  word 
rot,  with  its  derivatives-  reme  (formerly 
royne^  royal,  rownii,  &c. ;  while,  in 
English,  we  find  the  derivatives  rvfoX, 
rofoOy,  rojfcdhfy  under  the  primitive  hng. 
We  may  then  be  well  assured  that  the 
English  language  has  borrowed  these  de- 


rivatives firem  the  French,  and  for  the 
origin  of  the  primitive  king,  we  must  look 
somewhere  ^se,  until  we  find  the  whole 
family  of  that  word  existinff  together  in 
one  idiom.  Another  example  may  be  ad- 
duced. In  the  Basque  language,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  ancient  that 
exists,  the  primitive  word  hi  signifies  the 
numeral  two.  All  the  family  of  that  word 
is  derived  fit>m  it  or  compounded  with  it ; 
h^arrena,  second ;  hirrttan,  biarretan, 
twice  ;  bitan  -  ambat,  double  ;  biderbiro, 
doubly;  biderbitu,  to  double;  biha,  bma- 
ca,  two  and  two;  amabi,  twelve  (ten 
and  two) J  hicoa,  of  two;  bitan,  buniy 
in  two  (speaking  of  things)  ;  bigan, 
in  two  {speaking  of  persons),  &c.  In 
the  Latin  tongue,  we  do  not  find  the 
simple  or  primitive  word  bi;  for  ttto  is 
expressed  by  dtw,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Greek,  which  has  compounds  and  de- 
rivatives of  its  own ;  but  we  find  a  part 
of  its  fiimily,  bis,  twice ;  hinug,  biceps,  bi- 
color,  bidtns,  &c  What  are  we  to  infer 
from  this  fiict,  which  deserves,  at  least,  to 
be  remarked  ?  We  think  it  not  improba- 
ble, that  the  Basque  language,  many  cen- 
turies ago,  was  spoken  in  Italy,  or,  at  least, 
some  dialect  derived  from  it,  in  which 
was  found  the  primitive  word  li,  with  its 
family;  that,  in  consequence  of  successive 
invasions  and  conquests,  that  language 
was  pushed  fiuther  westward,  and  other 
idioms  took  its  place,  and,  either  mediately 
or  immediately,  the  Greek  word  du»  was 
introduced,  while  bis  and  some  of  its  com- 
pounds remained.  Some  other  language 
introduced  the  verb  sequor,  whence  se- 
cundtts  was  derived,  and  expelled  the 
Basque  word  bigarrena ;  but  the  word  bis 
could  not  be  driven  off;  there  remained 
with  it  many  words  derived  or  compound- 
ed from  biy  such  as  hinus,  biceps,  &c., 
which  gradually  adapted  themselves  to 
the  andogies  of  the  new  language.  It 
vrili  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Citm  word 
bis  is  the  Eolic  form  of  the  Greek  ^i;,  be- 
cause it  is  known  that  in  that  dialect,  the 
h  was  often  changed  into  /} ;  but  why 
should  not  the  Eolic  M;  be  also  derived 
from  the  Basque?  The  baron  W.  von 
Humboldt  has  discovered  manv  affinities 
between  that  language  and  the  Greek. 
(See  the  MiihridaUs,  vol.  iv,  p.  282.)  The 
word  oihar  (alter),  which,  in  several  lan- 
guaees,  as,  for  instance,  in  German,  is 
made  use  of  for  second  (der  ankdere),  is,  in 
Basque,  &Mtea,  hereea;  formerly  (in  Fr. 
autrefois)  herris;  other  thinr,  besteric.  In 
all  these  words  we  find  the  fetter  b,  and  the 
analogy  of  all  these  words  with  bi  is  not 
to  be  doubted.    We  do  not  think  we  have 
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Sne  too  fiu",  in  asBerting  the  probability 
U  the  Bosque  langua^,  in  vahoua  dia- 
lects, was  ODce  spoken  in  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  and,  amongst  other  places,  in 
Italy.    It  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  this 
conclusion,  when  we  consider  how  much 
that  idiom  diflfers  from  all  others,  not  only 
in  the  derivation  of  its  words,  but  in  its 
grammatical  forms,  which  have  no  parallel 
any.  where  in  the  old  world,  and  although 
they  resemble,  in  some  degree,  those  of 
the  American  Indian  languages,  yet  diilfer 
sufficiently  from  them  to  show  that  there 
is  no  real  affinity  between  them.    (See 
JEttorical  and  iMeraru  TYamacHonf  of 
ike  American  PhUo89pkical  SocUtv,  vol.  i, 
p.  39.)    Now,  we  know  that  mankind  are 
eveiy  where  imitators,  and  that,  in  the 
eradual  formation  of  their  languages,  they 
borrow  a  great  deal  from  each  other ;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  form  an  idea  of  a  lan- 
guage so  widely  different  from  all  others, 
and  particularly  from  those  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  without  coupling  with  this 
fact  the  idea  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
vnd  of  times  when  the  people  who  now 
speak  that  language  extended  themselves 
in  various  tribes,  through  a  very  large  ex- 
tent of  country.    The  learned  baron  W. 
von  Humboldt  has  shown,  in  cm  elaborate 
treatise,  that  many  proper  names  of  places 
in  what  is  now  Italy,  are  evidently  of 
Basque  ori^;  and  we  have  no  doub^ 
that  further  investigation  will  show  nu- 
merous derivations,  like  those  from  the 
word  bi,  id  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages of  the  Italian  peninsula,  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  idiom  now  spoken 
in  Biscay. — See  the  interesting  disserta- 
tion entitled  Pr^fung  der  Untersuckungm 
iUter  die   Urbetoohner  Htspaniens^  vermit' 
teUi  der  Vaskuchen  Spraihe,  by  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  (Beriin,  1821).    We  can- 
not take  leave  of  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject without  mentioning  a  curious  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  Basque  language, 
which  is  given  us  by  the  same  writer, 
baron  W.  von  Humboldt,  in  his  addenda 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  Miihridates, 
published  in  the  fourth  part  of  that  work, 
which  appeared  in  1817.    It  is  an  original 
song,  or  poem,  in  that  idiom,  recording 
the  five  years'  war  in  which  the  Biscay- 
ans  were  engaged  against  the  Romans, 
who  invafled  their  country  under  Octavi^ 
anus  Augustus,  at  the  end  of  which,  afler 
excessive  sufierings,  they  were  not  treat- 
ed as  a  conquered  nation,  but  were  re- 
ceive<l  into  the  alliance  of  tlie  Roman 
peopls.    The  baron  has  given  us  a  part 
of  that  poem  in  tlie  original,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation,  which  we  think  our  read- 


ers will  not  dislike  to  see  in  an  Engrish 
dress: 

1.  Lelo  u  dead,  Lelo  is  dead :  Zam  was  tlie 
murderer  of  Lelo. 

2.  Tlie  straneers  trom  Rome  declared  war 
ag^ainst  us  }  ana  Biscay  set  up  her  song  of  vic- 
tory. 

3.  On  one  side  was  Octavianus ;  on  the  other, 
Lecobidi,  the  Biscayan. 

4.  Master  of  the  sea  and  of  the  strong-holds, 
he  sorroonded  and  besieged  us. 

5.  The  dry  olains  were  his,  and  so  were  the 
shady  forests  or  the  mountains. 

6.  When  we  were  posted  in  favorable  spots, 
every  one  felt  himself  strong  and  courueous. 

7.  We  are  all  brothers  in  arms,  and  iJAve  little 
fear :  but,  oh !  bread-basket,  thou  art  sick. 

8.  They  cased  themselves  in  heavy  annor; 
but  the  unarmed  body  is  light  and  quick  in  iu 
motions. 

9.  During  five  long  yean  we  were  besieged  ; 
we  had  no  rest  by  day  or  by  nigiit. 

10.  If.  they  murdered  one  of  our  men,  they  lost 
fifty  of  theirs. 

11.  But  though  they  were  so  numerous,  and  we 
only  a  sm^  band,  we  made,  in  the  end,  with 
them  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  Who  was  this 
Lelo,  whose  death  is  bewailed  in  the  first 
stanza  of  this  poem,  and  whose  name  is 
not  afterwards  mentioned  ?  Tradition  re- 
lates, that,  at  a  very  distant  period,  a  Bis- 
cayki  warrior,  named  Lelo,  was  obliged 
to  march  against  the  enemy.  Daring  his 
absence,*  his  wife,  Tota,  was  unfaithtui  to 
him,  and  bad  a  child  by  her  paramour, 
named  Zara.  When  Lelo  returned  from 
the  war,  the  guihy  lovers  caused  him  to 
be  murdered ;  but  the  crime  was  discov- 
ered; the  indignant  people  exi^elled  the 
criminals  from  their  territory,  and  it  was 
resolved,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  na- 
tion, that,  thenceforth,  every  song  should 
begin  with  a  stanza  to  the  memor}'  of  the 
unfortunate  Lelo.  There  are  yet  in  Bis 
cay,  says  Mr.  von  Humboldt,  some  aged 
people,  who  recollect  an  old  sotig,  the 
burthen  of  which  is 

Lduan,  Lelo, 
Leluan  dot  gogp. 

I  think  of  Lelo,  Lelo-; 
I  think  of  Lelo. 

(See  MUkrid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  35a)  IlL  Ideot- 
ogy.  We  have  hitlieito  cousidei^  the  ele- 
ments of  language  in  their  nmpleet  forms ; 
we  are  now  to  take  a  view  of  them  as 
modified  by  various  combinations,  which 
men  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  their 
mutual  intercourse.  These  modifications 
have  lieen  called  grammaUcal  forms^  and 
are  by  no  means  the  same  in  all  langua|pe8, 
but  (tiffi^r  according  to  the  points  of  view 
in  which  men  have  considered  the  ideas 
which  they  meant  to  express,  or,  rather, 
to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  others,  by 
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words  and  aentencM.    Thera  are  yery  fiiw 
ideas  that  we  may  call  abaolutely  bud  pie ; 
when  we  apeak  of  a  tree,  we  haye  in  the 
eye  of  our  nundf  ^  a  plane  fi»tened  to  the 
cround  by  means  of  rootSy  having  a  trunk, 
leaves  and  branches,  and  bearing  floweni 
and  fruits  in  a  certain  season."    Ail  these 
things  are  included  in  the  idea  of  what  we 
call  a  tree.    By  a  church  or  tempie,  we  un- 
deratand  **  a  place  or  a  house  where  peo* 
pie  assemble  to  pray  to  an  Almighty  Be- 
ing."   To  express  all  this,  we  may  either 
divide  the  general  idea  into  its  compo- 
nent parts,  or  combine  th^se  together.    In 
the  latter  case,  we  shall  express  the  whole 
by  one  word,  in  the  former,  by  several. 
Thus^  in  our  own  language,  vre  sapr  some- 
times an  tiifi,  sometimes  a  pubUc  house^ 
and  sometimes  a  hou9e  qf  enieriammentj 
making  use,  indifferently,  of  one,  two,  or 
three  words  lo  express  the  same  thing,  or 
represent  it  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
This  divisitnlity  of  ideas  is  the  origin  of 
grammatiealjforms  in  language.    It  is  only 
since  the  be^nine  of  the  present  century, 
that  this  variety  of  forms  in  human  lan- 
guage has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
teamed,  and  that  the  idioms  of  even  the 
most  sayage  nations  have  been  studied 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  theur  grammati- 
cal structure.    The  results  have  been  not 
leas  curious  than  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
they  display  the  various  operations  of  the 
mind  of  man  in  the  formation  of  languages. 
Great  pains  were  formerly  taken  to  trace 
them  up  to  a  single  ori|pnal  type,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  primitive  language ; 
but,  as  the  comparison  of  woida,  in  respect 
to  their  etymolc^  and  derivation  from 
each  other,  has  failed  in  leading  us  thus 
far,  BO  has  the  comparison  of  grammati- 
cal forms,  which,  as  we  have  observed 
before,  in  our  article  Lanfwtret  rather 
tends  to  show  that  the  ex'istmg  languages 
haye  not  had  a  conmion  origin.    Xet  us 
take  a  cureoiy  view  of  their  various  sdruc- 
tures.    There  i%  in  the  south-eastern  di- 
yision  of  Asia,  a  oroup  of  nations  whose 
langua^  are  distmguished  by  a  singular 
formation,  the  like  to  which  is  not  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.    The  pop- 
ulation of  tikose  nations,    according   to 
Adelung,  amounts  to  about  one  eighth  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  world.    (See  the  MUhri- 
dates,  vol.  i,  p.  27.)     The  hinguages  of 
those  nations  are  composed  of  a  \evy 
small   number    of  monosyllables.      M. 
Remusat,  in  his  J&Mt  9iw  Ul  Langue  et  la 
LUUrature  Chinoue  (p.  55),  has  calculated 
that  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  best  known 
of  these  idioms,  do  not  exceed  the  num- 


ber of  400,  but  that,  varied  as  they  are  by 
four   diffiurent  tones   or   accents   (some 
writers  say  five),  they  may  go  as  high  bb 
1600,  or,  at  most,  9000.    By  the  siito  of 
that  spoken  idiom  there  is  a  wriUen  lan- 
fuage  (as  it  is  called),  connsting,  accord- 
mg  to  the  same  autiior  (p.  56),  of  80,000 
characters.    Each  of  those  characters  an- 
swers to  a  word  or  monosyllable  of  the 
spoken  Isnguage,  and  vice  ventu    (Cham- 
maire  Cfttnoue,  par  Remusat,  p.  1J\    This 
would  be  difficult  to  comprehend,  ir  we  did 
not  know  that  the  Chinese  abounds  in  ho- 
mophonous  words,  which  are  refMpesent- 
ed  by  diflferent  characters,  as  in  French 
the  words  eens,  ceni,  »ang,  sanSf  teiw,  Miif, 
are  to  the  eye  different  j&om  each  other, 
though  to  the  ear  they  are  the  same,  and 
stiU  mean  difierent  things.     These  ho- 
mophonies,  however,  produce  no  confo- 
sion  in  speech,  partly  ovring  to  the  tones 
or  accents,  to  tne  place  which  thev  hold 
in  the  sentence,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
French  y/forda  tage-femme  andyemmeMgfe, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  subject  and  context 
of  the  discourse.    Mr.  Adelung  (1  JUi^- 
rid^  87)  gives  a  curious  example  of  those 
homophonies  in  the  languaj;e  of  Tonquin 
(one  of  those  we  are  speakmg  of)^  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed.    In  that  monosyl- 
labic idiom,  the  word  ha  has  six  different 
significations ;  it  means  a  hrd^  tdktmdaned, 
M^nelhinK  e<nieinpHbU^  ihree,  preBCtdj  and 
<4e  concubine  of  a  prince ;  and  this  word, 
repeated  six  times,  and  varied  by  different 
tones  or  accents,  makes  the  following  sen- 
tence : — ^^  Three  lords  made  a  present  to 
the  concubine  of  a  prince.    How  con- 
temptible that  is !"    Mr.  Adelung  quotes 
no  authority  for  this  fact,  which  is,  at  least, 
curious,  if  not  exaggerated.    Sinok>gists 
agree  that  the  Chinese  language,  on  the 
model  of  which  the  Tonquinese  appears 
to  be  formed,  is  entirely  destitute  of^gram- 
matical  forms.    It  has  no  affixes  nor  suf- 
fixes, no  inflections  of  words,  declensions 
of  nouns,  nor  conjugations  of  verbs,  and 
but  very  few  auxiuary  words,  designating 
the  various    relations  of  speech.     (See 
Remusat,  Essai  nor  la  Langu/t,  &c.,  p.  27.) 
It  is,  says  Mr.  Adelung,  a  language  entire- 
ly composed  of  roots,  p«»r  in  words,  and 
rich  in  tropes  (1  mihrid^  4^—08);    its 
grammar  consists  in  the  choice  of  words, 
Its  syntax  in  their  juxtaposition  ;  it  is  sat- 
isfied with  awakening  leading  ideas ;  all 
that  is  merely  accessory  or  auxiliary  is  un- 
derstood or  guessed  at.    Of  course,  the 
Chinese    idiom    is  essentially   ellipticaL 
This  extraordinary  structure  of  lanffuage 
extends  to  the  south  to  the  peninsula  of 
MaUcca,  where  begins  anotner  cUbb  cf 
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languages,  and  to  the  weet  to  Hindooetan. 
Our  knowledge  of  these  monosyllabic 
idioma  is  yet  veiy  Hmited,  but  it  is  daiiv 
increa^ng  by  the  labors  of  the  learned. 
The  Asiatic  society  of  Calcutta,  until  the 
late  conquest  of  fMrt  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, occupied  itself  more  with  the  lan- 
guages of  the  peninsula  of  India  than 
with  those  of  the  countries  situated  be- 
tween the  gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Yellow 
sea.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  that  illustrious 
association  that  we  owe  the  most  detailed 
facts  that  we  possess  resptetinc  those  idi- 
oma  In  the  first  place,  captain  To wers  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  languages  of 
Ava  and  Arracan,  and  their  ajphaMtical 
system  of  writing  (5  AricU.  Researches^ 
143) ;  next,  Mr.  Buchanan  initiated  us  fur- 
ther into  the  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
religion  and  Uterature  of  the  Birman  em- 
mre  (ibid.,  pagje  209) ;  and,  lastly,  doctor 
Leyden  has  given  us  a  roost  interesting 
view  of  the  lauj^ages  which  he  denomi- 
nates Indo'Chmese,  part  jof  which  fill 
the  space  between  the  Chinese  empire 
and  Hindoostan.  Those  languages,  among 
which  that  of  Thibet  is  not  included,  are 
fourteen  in  number,  seven  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  sacred  language  called  Bdlij 
or  P<£y  are  polysyllabic,  and  the  seven 
others  monosyllabic.  These  last  are  the 
Bukheng,  or  language  of  Airacan^  the 
Barma,  or  Avanese ;  the  Mdn,  orPeguan ; 
the  T'hay,  or  Siamese  ;  the  Khohmen,  or 
idiom  of  Camboje;  the  Law,  or  lan- 
guage of  Laos,  and  the  Anam,  or  hm- 
guage  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China.  The 
seven  others  are  the  Malay,  and  thedifier- 
ent  languages  of  the  islands  of  Sundaand 
the  Philippines  (10  AsiaL  Res^  158,  163). 
Mr.  Klaproth,  in  his  Asia  PolyghUOf  has 
not  adopted  this  classification  oftlie  Indo- 
Chinese  languages.  He  has  divided  those 
called  monosylkibic^  considered  in  an  ety- 
mological point  of  view,  into  seven 
branches,  which-  are  the  Corean,  the 
Thibetan,  the  Chinese,  the  Anamitic,  the 
Siamese,  the  Avanese,  and  the  Peffuan. 
Dr.  Leyden's  description  comprehends  ail 
these,  except  the  Thibetan  and  the  Corean, 
which,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of 
monosyllabic  idioms.  This  description, 
nevertheless,  is  of  tlie  hiffhest  interest.  It 
shows  us  the  monosyllabic  languages 
gradually  mixing  with  the  polysyllabic, 
and  these  with  them,  so  that  the  one  or 
the  other  form  predominates  as  they  ap- 
proach or  receae  from  the  territories  of 
China  and  Hindoostan  respectively,  until 
one  of  them  assumes  the  entire  mastership. 
Thus  the  languages  of  Ava  and  Arracan 
borrow  polysyllabic  words  from  those  of 


their  neigfabora;  those  changes,  however, 
are  not  numerous,  the  genml  character 
of  the  language  alwavs  remaining  mono- 
svllabic  On  the  other  hand,  doctor  Leyden 
shows  us  the  Malay  idiom,  participating, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  monosyllabic  tongues, — a  character 
which  this  class  of  languages  preserves 
quite  across  the  Pacific  ocean  to  a  veiy 
short  distance  from  the  American  conti- 
nent, where  suduenly  appeare  the  most 

.  complicated  system  of  human  language 
that  exists,  perha])s,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  extending  over  the  whole  of  this 
vast  continent  This  picture  is  admira- 
ble, and  ffives  rise  to  a  crowd  of  reflec- 
tions. Here  would  be  the  place  to  de- 
scribe the  grammatical  forms  and  charac- 
ter of  that  remarkable  class  of  languages 
which  pervades  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  thence  passes  over  into  Green - 

*  land  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  into  that 
neck  of  land  in  Asia  inhabited  by  the 
Tschutschki,  and  which,  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained, once  pre^*ailed  in  the  West  India 
islands.  But  this  has  been  so  fully  done 
in  the  article  Jndian  Langmifes,  contain- 
ed in  tlie  Appendix  to  the  sixth  volume 
of  this  work,  tliat  further  expatiating 
upon  that  subject  would  be  but  a  useless 
repetition  y  and  we  therefore  will  content 
ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to 
that  article.  It  will  amply  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  The  monosyUabic  languages 
of  south-eastern  Asia  and  the  polysyHa- 
bic  idioms  of  America  may  be  considered 
as  the  two  extremes  in  the  great  chain  of 
hnman  modes  of  speech.  On  the  one 
side,  we  find  the  greatest  simplicity  and  a 
total  absence  of  forms,  a  scanty  number 
of  words,  and  those  all  monosyllabic, 
while  on  the  otiier  we  observe  all  the  op- 

n'te  characteristics,  languages  essential- 
^  ^olysy liable,  and  in  which  monosylla- 
bles are  rarely  to  be  found,  artificial  and 
complicated  granuuatical  forms,  words 
that  can  be  compounded  to  any  extent ; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  former 
class  of  languages  belonss  to  nations  in 
a  great  degree  civilized,  and  who,  for 
many  ages,  have  cultivated  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  lived  under  regular  govern- 
ments, while  the  latter  are  spoken  by 
savage  nations  ignorant  of  arts,  associat- 
ing without  laws  or  forms  of  government, 
and  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature. 
No  reasoning  h  priori  could  ever  have 
led  to  the  supposition  of  similar  results ; 
but  tlie  facts  exist,  and  cannot  be  denied, 
and  philosophy  is  at  a  loss  to  point  out  the 
cause  from  which  they  have  been  produc- 
ed. Passing  on  ftom  Greenland,  the  nortli- 
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eistenimost  port  of  AoMrica,  to  Icebnd, 
and  firooi  thence  to  the  noith-weatera 
coaflc  of  Europe,  we  find  an  immense  and 
an  abrupt  chanse  in  the  character  of  lan- 
guages* The  Scandinavian  dialects  are 
not,  indeed,  monosyllabiCf  but  they  abound 
in  prepo0itiona»conjunction8»and  a  variety 
of  particles,  with  which  their  discourse  is 
chiefly  connected.  Few  inflections  exist 
in  those  languages.  Their  grammatical 
fl>nns  are  simple,  their  syntax  natural,  and 
tfaor  system,  on  the  whole,  the  least  com- 
{4ex  of  any  that  exists  in  that  part  of 
the  woM,  On  the  Asiatic  side  aie  the 
idjoms  of  the  Samoiede  and  Siberian 
tribea^  the  structure  of  which  is  but  little 
known;  but  it  is  suflkiently  ascertained 
tlmt  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
American  languages.  In  Japan,  we  are 
struck  with  a  remarkable  flict — two  lan- 
guages existing  at  the  same  time,  the  one 
monosyllabic  and  atactic,  like  the  Chinese^ 
and  the  other  polysyllabic,  with  numerous 
inflections  and  granunatical  fbnns.  The 
^mner  Is  caUea  the  fbye,  the  latter  the 
Fosit.  Both  are  in  use  at  the  same  time^ 
and  occasionally  intermix  with  each  other 
still  preflerving  their  general  character  ana 
peciuiar  structure.^    (See  EUmm$  de  h 

trTOMVUnft  JtWOnStUBy  JM0*  tf  r»  ModfigWtXf 

fraduitg  du  Pmtugmt^  par  M.  C  Zion- 
dutte  (Pari8>  1835).— It  wouU  be  exceed* 
ioff  the  limits  of  this  article,  were  we  to 
take  notice  of  all  the  varieties  that  exist  in 
the  structure  and  grammatical  forms  of 
the  numerous  lansuages  of  the  ancient 
continent  It  is  sufficient  to  have  pointed 
out  the  most  striking  diversities^  and  to 
have  marked  out  the  way  for  those  who 
•re  disposed  to  inquire  further  into  this 
interesting  Bul^tcL  It  is  a  wide  fields 
which  has  as  yet  been  but  supetfldidly 
examined,  and  mm  a  more  particular  in- 
vestigation of  which  most  important  re- 
suhs  may  be  expected.  Hitherto,  the 
clasBification  of  languages  by  philologistB 
has  <xily  bad  regard  to  their  etymological 
affinities.  They  have  been  divided  into 
iamilies,  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  stock,  or  fh>m  each  other. 
No  objection  can  be  ooade  to  this  distribu- 
tion, which  has  been  followed  by  Ade* 
lung,  Vater,  Klaproth,  Balbi,  and  all  the 
other  eminent  linguists.  But  languages 
are  also  susceptibTo  of  being  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  fframmatical  structure, 
which  is  not  the  kast  prominent  feature 
in  their  external  appearance ;  and  such  a 
claBBification  will  considerably  aid  in 
tracing  idioms  to- their  respective  sources. 
Mr.  Duponceau  has  given  us  an  outline  of 
his  ideas  upon  the  subiect.    He  has  only 


noticed  the  great  divisions,  and  sketched 
out  a  few  genera,  leaving  the  species  and 
varieties  to  be  described  hereafter.  He 
divides  the  languages  of  the  old  hemi- 
Bphere  into  four  chases,  the  first  coneistiug 
of  the  Chinese  and  iti  cognate  Idioms, 
which  he  calls  atyniactk.  The  Scandi- 
navian and  Teutonic  languages  form  a 
second  class,  which  he  calls  siui^,  <•  be- 
cause," says  he,  ^their  forms  are  so  or^ 
ganized  that  almost  every  idea  has  a  sin- 
gle word  to  convey  or  expre«  it"  The 
third  class  consisls  of  those  languages  in 
which  several  ideas  are  combined  into  one 
word,  by  means  of  inflections,  affixes,  su^ 
fixes,  and  other  grammatical  forms.  Such 
aie  the  Oriental  languages^  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Slavonic,  and  othen  of  the  same 
description.  These  he  calls  sy^iiftefie.  Of 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Pwtugues^ 
with  their  various  dialects,  in  which  con- 

auest  has,  in  a  great  degree,  intermixed 
le  modes  of  speech  of  the  second  and 
third  class,  he  forms  a  fourth,  which  he 
calls  mixed.  Of  the  American  languages^ 
the  most  complicated  of  all,  he  makes  a 
fifth  class  or  genui^  under  the  name  of 
po^yidheUe,  (See  the  cdrrespondence 
between  Mr.  Duponceau  and  Mr.  Hecke* 
welder  in  the  fiist  volume  of  the  Histori- 
cal and  Litenury  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  pp.  400. 
40L)  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  is 
not  a  complete  classincation  of  languages 
in  respect  to  their  forms.  The  Basque 
does  not  appear  to  be  included  in  any  one 
of  the  five  classes ;  nor  is  the  Coptic  no- 
ticed, nor  the  Finnic,  and  othera  of  the 
fomify  called  TVcAodwA,  thou jE  all  those 
idioms,  and  others,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  Malay  and  its  numerous  ftirnily,  have 
peculiar  characters,  which  philology  vrill 
nereafter  mere  aectmtely  define.  The 
languages  of  the  interior  of  Africa  will 
also  be  a  subject  of  particular  investiga- 
tion in  this  pomt  of  view.  The  ideology 
of  languages,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  waits  the  bana 
of  genius  to  metho<1ize  and  elucidate  it 
If,  however,  it  shall  continue  to  advance, 
as  it  has  done  within  the  last  thirty  yeare, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will,  in  time, 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  histoiy  of 
man. 

Pbiloloot,  in  a  narrmver  sense.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  preceding  article, 
the  various  meanings  of  the  wo^pkUoh- 
gy  have  been  f^ven,  and  the  subject  has 
been  treated  m  its  vridest  acceptation. 
We  shall  now  give  a  few  words  on  phi- 
lology in  a  more  limited  sense,  meaning 
the  knowledge  and  criticism  of  the  an« 
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dent  languages  and  the  works  written 
therein,  in  which  sense  the  word  is  com- 
monly used  by  the  Germans,  who  give  to 
the  science  in  its  wider  sense  the  desig- 
nation of  LinguisHk  orSmrachenkiinde(8ci' 
enee  of  languages). — Htstonf  of  PkUolo- 
fly.  Eratosthenes  {270—390  B.  C.)  was 
first  called  philologiu.  He  was  fiimous  as 
an  astronomer  and  geographer,  and  was, 
at  the  same  time,  superintendent  of  the 
Alexandrian  hbrary.  The  philology  of 
the  early  Alexandrians  embraced  antiqui- 
ties, in  its  wider  sense,  especially  mythol- 
ogy, grammar,  hermeneutics,.  grammat- 
ical and  philosophical  criticism,  rhetoric 
and  prosody.  (See  ,^kxandrian  SchooL) 
Through  their  means  chiefly  the  most 
important  monuments  of  Greek  litera- 
ture have  descended  to  us  ;  and  our 
power  of  understanding .  and  relishing 
them  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owin j;  to  the 
.investigations  of  the  Alexandrians  into 
the  use  of  words,  the  construction  of  lan- 
guage, the  geuuineneas  of  whole  works 
and  single  passages,  and  to  their  learned 
commentaries  and  compilations.  Creuzer, 
in  his  learned  and  inffenious  work  On  the 
Academical  Study  of  Antiquity  (in  Ger- 
man, Heidelberg,  1807),  thinks  that  traces 
of  this  philology  are  perceptible  as  early 
as  the  age  of  the  Pisistratides,  whose  mer- 
its, in  respect  to  the  collection  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  are  known ;  also  in  the 
establishment  of  libraries  after  the  time 
of  Pisistratus,  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  marked  the  Sophists,  and  the  man- 
ifold learning  and  literaxy  accomplish- 
ments of  Aristotle  ;  but  Alexandria  he 
jusdy  calls  the  first  centre  of  a  learned 
life  and  activity.  In  Asia  Minor,  also, 
where  Pergamus  was  distinffuished,whose 
kings,  particularly  Attalus  II  (died  153  fi. 
C),  were  patrons  and  cultivators  of  liter- 
ature ;  in  Greece  Proper,  particularly  in 
Athens  and ,  Rhodes ;  in  Magna  Gnecia, 
and,  more  especially,  in  Syracuse,  hterati 
and  philologvts  in  the  narrower  sense 
arose.  Scholiasts  and  lexicographers  are 
found  among  the  Greeks  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth -century,  since  the  influence  of 
Greek  literature  in  the  Extern  Romap 
empire  never  ceased  entirely.  The  Ro- 
mans were  first  led  to  a  scientific  study 
of  the  Greek  language  by  the  Greek 
Crates  of  Mallus  (169  B.  C).  Philolog- 
ical or  grammatical  science  embraced,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  also  the  critical  study 
of  the  Greek  poets,  the  knowledge  of 
nistory,  the  explanation  of  words,  and 
correct  pronunciation.  Besides  the  Greek, 
the  Roman  language  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties were  also  cultivated  by  M.  Tereutius 


Varro,  a  celebrated  historian  and  multiia- 
rious  writer  (116—37  B.  C),  M.  Verrius 
Flaccus  (under  Augustus),  Aslnius  Pollio 
and  others ;  and  the  principles  of  the 
Greek  language  were  applied  to  the  Lat- 
in. Lucius  Plotius  taught  Latin  gram- 
mar in  Cicero's  time.  M.  Fab.  Quintilian 
and  Aul.  Gellius  were  philolosists  in  a 
vrider  sense.  The  most  considerable  li- 
braries weqe  carried  to  Rome.  Roman 
literature  strove  to  imitate  the  Greek. 
Then  appeared  commentators  on  Roman 
authors  (as  Asconius  Pedinnus  on  Cicero*s 
speeches,  iElius  Donatus  on  Terence 
and  others)  after  50  A.  D.,  of  whom 
many  delivered  lectures  on  the  Roman 
classics.  Donatus  (354  A.  D.)  and  Prisci- 
anus  (524  A<  D.)  are  among  the  chief  wri- 
ters on  Latin  grammar.  In  proportion  as 
Qhristianity  extinguished  paganism,  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties and  literature  was  discouraged,  espe- 
cially by  the  eariiest  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  considered  every  thine  con- 
nected with  paganism  injurious  and  cor- 
rupting, and  thus  contributed  considera- 
bly to  the  decline  of  learning  and  science. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that 
the  early  Christian  should  have  contem- 
plated the  excellences  and  defects  of 
psjEan  antiquitv  with  that  spirit  of  caini 
reflection  which  regards  paganism  as  a 
necessary  link  in  uie  chain  of  human 
developemenL  The  zeal  which  drove  the 
first  propounitors  of  the  new  ftdth  to  act 
and  to  sufler  for  their  religion  naturally 
excited  them  against  a  literature  which 
sprung  Gcoia  a  pasan  period,  and  breathed 
a  pagan  spirit.  Another  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  learning  is  found  in  the  irruption 
of  the  rude  Teutonic  tribes  into  the  Ro- 
man empire,  by  which  many  literary  in- 
stitutions, particulariv  those  established 
by  the  emperors  ibr  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes,  were  ruhied.  But  the 
clergy  needed  a  learned  education,  espe- 
cially the  knowledge  of  ancient  languages, 
to  prepare  them  for  the  discharge  of  their 
rebgious  duties.  This  brought  the  culti- 
vation of  profane  science  into  the  hands 
of  tiie  clergy,  who  connected  schools 
with  the  abbieys  and  convents,  in  which 
the  (so  called)  seven  liberal  arts  (q.  v.) 
were  taught.  The  institutions  of  the 
Christian  priesthood,  therefore,  now  be- 
came the  ark  in  which  the  ancient  sci- 
ences, such  as  tiiey  tiien  were,  were  pre- 
served amidst  the  ruin  of  civilization.  In 
these  seminaries  of  instruction  generally 
the  text-books  of  Martianus  Capella  (461 
A.  D.)  and  Cassiodorus  (who  died  5^) 
were  used,  as  they  had   been    in  tiie 
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mhodlB  of  the  empire.  Such  clerical 
schools  are  first  found,  id  the  sixth  centu- 
17,  ID  France,  later  in  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  England.  The  studies  pursued  were, 
indeed,  at  first  limited  to  the  purposes  of 
theology.  The  Latin  languaee  therefore 
took  a  new  color,  particulany  as  hardly 
any  other  language  was  written ;  and  the 
want  of  claancal  knowledge,  the  influence 
of  clerical  and  religious  conceptions,  and 
the  rise  of  modem  European  languages, 
modified  its  character.  Thus  originated 
monkish  Latin.  The  progress  of  learn- 
ing was  much  |>romotea  bv  the  foundation 
of  the  Benedictine  order  bv  Benedict  of 
Norcia  (died  544),  in  the  rules  of  which  it 
was  ordered  that,  in  eveir  convent  of  the 
order,  instruction  should  be  given,  books 
copied,  and  libraries  collected.  The 
schools  which  Chariemagne  *  and  his 
learned  friends  established  conduced  to 
die  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  tenth  century  that  goc  1 
tsBte,  and  learned  education,  and  a  com- 
paratively pure  Latinity,  may  be  said  to 
have  existed.  These  had  their  origin  in 
the  frequent  reading  and  copying  of  the 
clsssics.  In  this  consists  the  chief  merit 
of  the  congregation  of  Cluny,  and,  at  a 
later  time,  of  the  order  of  Cistercians  and 
CarthusiaDS  (since  the  twelfUi  century). 
The  Arabian  literature  and  language 
flpread  considerably  afler  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  gained  much  influence.  Philology 
was  preserved  and  fostered  by  theArabians, 
and,  particularly,  Greek  literature  revived. 
Their  own  language  received  a  learned 
character  asearly  asUie  seventh  century.  In 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  many 
great  men  distinguished  themselves  by  a 
more  profound  study  of  classical  litera- 
ture, especially  in  Italy  (where,  after  the 
twelfth  century,  several  universities  w^rer 
established),  in  France  and  England.  To 
these  belong  Lanfranc  of  Pavia  and  his 
pupils  Anseim  of  Aosta,  the  learned  GerT 
bert  (pope  Sylvester  11,  who  died  1003), 
bishop  Abbo  of  Fleury  (died  1004),  and 
Bruno  of  Cologne  (died  1101).  Lc«med 
theok>^  led  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  this  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Men  like 
Abelaid  (died  1142),  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  John  of  Salisbury,  Roger  Bacon,  and 
others,  understood  Greek,  and  wrote  bet- 
ter Latin  than  their  predecessors  ;  but  they 
had  to  struggle  hard  with  the  i^orantand 
intolerant  clergy,  after  which  (m  the  thir- 
teenth century)  the  study  of  the  Roman 
dasacs  and  the  cultivation  of  a  purer 
Latinity  ceased  asain  almost  entirely.  In 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  we 
find  some  institutions  in  which  the  knowl- 


edge of  the  Oriental  lanpiages,  as  far  a« 
was  necessanr  for  missionary  purposes, 
particularly  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  were 
taught ;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was 
increased  by  the  intercourse  between 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  in  the  cru- 
sades ;  but  the  languages  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  scientifically  cultivated.  In  tlie 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  ge- 
nius of  classical  antiquity  revived  acain  in 
Italy,  whence  a  more  profound  study  and 
a  more  elegant  criticism  of  the  clasmc  lan- 
guages and  hterature  diflTused  itself  over 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Italy  became  the 
first  theatre  of  true  philologists.  Two  of 
her  greatest  national  writers,  Petrarca  and 
Boccaccio,  enthusiastic  for  the  productions 
of  antiquitv,  labored  effectually  for  the 
diflfusion  of  Roman  and  Greek  literature. 
Cicero  and  Virgil  attracted,  particuiarlyy 
the  attention  of  the  former,  yet  he  induc- 
ed Boccaccio  to  learn  the  language  of  Ho- 
mer and  Pkto  from  fugitive  Greeks — a 
study  in  which  his  own  advanced  age  pre- 
vented him  from  succeeding.  Boccaccio 
obtained  the  appointment  of  John  of  Ra- 
venna, a  pupil  of  Petrnrca,  as  teacher  of 
Roman  literature  in  Florence,  his  native 
city,  and  of  Leontius  Pihitus,  and,  after 
him,  Manuel  Chrysoloras  U3^)i  ^^  teach- 
ers of  Greek  literature.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  latter,  as  well  as  those  of  Ar- 
gyropulus,  and  others,  who  fled  to  Italy 
when  the  eastern  empire  was  destroyed,  a- 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
hmguagc  and  literature  was  difltised  by 
writings  and  oral  instruction.  Lectures  on 
ancient  literature  weire  delivered  in  all  the 
larger  cities  of  Italy,  even  in  those  which 
had  no  universitieB.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  teachere  communicated  itself  to  their 
hearers,  and  it  became  customary  with 
republics  and  princely  houses  (from  1400 
to  1450)  to  patronise  classical  literature, 
and  to  restore  a  purer  taste  by  its  study. 
This  study,  in  fact,  was  elevated  to  a  na- 
tional concern.  A  zeal  for  daBsical  litera- 
ture animated  all  classes  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  every  where  philo- 
logical societies  were  founded.  Many 
private  and  public  libraries  were  also 
established,  and  the  treasures  stored  up 
in  the  convents  made  more  accessible, 
since  the  times  of  Petrarca  and  Boccac- 
cio, who  themselves  collected  the  works 
of  Roman  and  Greek  writers,  and  circu- 
lated copies  of  them,  Cosmo  of  Medici 
founded  at  Florence  the  Platonic  acade- 
my (1^) ;  his  nephew  Lorenzo  collected 
tlie  richest  treasiures  of  literature  and  art, 
and  attracted  the  most  distinguished  schol- 
an  to  that  city  of  the  muses.    In  Rome, 
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Nicolfift  V  was  actiye ;  in  MUan^  Visconti ; 
lb  VeroDO,  Delia  Scala;  in  Sicily,  king 
Robert;  in  Venice,  Aldus  Manutiiis  fbrm- 
ed  a  circle  enthusiastically  devoted  to  clas- 
sical literature,  and  the  new  art  of  printing 
was  particulariy  serviceable  to  the  study. 
The  works  of  ancient  authors  were  now 
rapidly  multiplied:  collections  and  com- 
mentatoro  appeared,  and  philoto^  was 
enabled  to  assume  a  scientific  ^rm,  as 
difierent  scholars  could  avail*  tiiemselves 
with  comparative  ease  of  the  fl-uits  of  each 
other's  labore^  and  the  standard  works  of 
taste  and  criticism  became  comparatively 
secure  from  loss  and  injury.  The  study 
of  the  classics  and  of  ancient  languages 
was  no  longer  confined  to  the  purposes 
of  theology,  but  was  directed  to  the  ^n- 
eral  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 
Successfullmitationsof  the  ancients  were 
now  produced,  and  a  purer  Latin  style 
arose,  on  which,  perhaps,  too  great  a 
vahie  was  laid.  To  this  period  belong 
Leonardo  Bruni  of  Arezzo  (1370  to  1444^ 
Poggio  Bracciolini  (1380  to  1459),  Loren- 
zo Vaila  (1407  to  1457),  Nic.  Perottus, 
Franc.  Philelphus,  Pompon.  Lcetus,  Mar- 
silio  Ficino  (1433— 1499)  and  Angelo  Po- 
liziano  (1454—1493).  From  Italy,  tliis 
rencwea  zeal  for  the  cultivation  ofphik>l- 
ogy  finst  communicated  itself  to  France. 
We  find,  in  the  fifleentli  century,  Greek 
and  Italian  teaehera  of  philology  in  Paris, 
and  many  translations  of  Roman  classics 
.into  French.  This  period,  with  its  mo- 
mentous conseouences,  is  of  the  high^ft 
importance  to  tne  student  of  history.  A 
new  era  begins  in  the  history  of  civiliza-, 
tion  with  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the 
classics,  which,  by  decrees,  exercises  a 
decisive  influence  on  rengion  and  politics, 
the  sciences  and  arts,  and  the  whole  tone 
of  society.  It  is  a  most  interesting  task 
to  the  philosophic  student,  to  trace  the 
causes  of  this  triumph  of  pagan  civiliza- 
tion over  Christian  Europe,  by  means  of 
the  languages  and  literature  of  ages  long 
gone  by;  to  witness  the  gradual  awaken- 
ing of  the  nations  in  proportion  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  new  study ;  to  contem- 
plate the  gradual  decline  of  this  entliusi- 
asm  afler  it  had  produced  its  proper  e^cts 
(as  the  bkMBom  fades  when  the  fruit  is 
formed) ;  and  to  analyze  the  iniurious  con- 
sequences of  the  exclusive  hold  which 
these  studies  so  long  possessed  over  the 
minds  of  men ; — we  say  vytarious  conse- 
quences, for  it  is,  perhaps,  a  law  of  our 
nature  that  the  causes  which  strongly  stir 
mankind,  and  urge  them  forward  in  civili- 
zation, must  lead  to  excess  and  corruption, 


eventually  removed  by  the  action  of 
some  new  mighty  agent ;  and  the  undue 
devotion  to  claasica]  antiquity  did  produce, 
in  some  respects,  deleterious  effects,  from 
which  our  age  is  now  laboring  to  free  it- 
self. In  England,  a  scientific  philology 
was  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  m- 
teenth  centu^,  by  means  of  some  scholars 
educated  in  Italy.  In  Germany,  it  came 
in  principally  mrougfa  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  way  for  it  was  prepared  by  a  re- 
form in  the  mode  of  teaching  in  schools 
in  Lower  Germany.  The  first  philologists 
of  Germany  were  educated  in  Italy;  for 
example,  Rud.  Agricoh  (1442—1485),  C. 
Celtes  (1459—1508),  and  John  Reuchlin 
(1454—1521).  The  first  was  a  scholar  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  second  was  prin- 
cipally distin^ruished  as  the  founder  of 
learned  societies  in  Germany,  the  last  by 
the  revival  of  the  Hebrew  philology.  la 
this  century,  we  find  one  of  the  first  human- 
ists {hitmaniora  was  the  name  given,  since 
the  middle  ages,  to  the  sciences  which  in- 
troduced the  student  to  an  acquaintance 
with  classical  antiquities,  and  the  teachers 
of  these  sciences  were  exclusively  called 
humanUls),  who  exerted  a  great  influence 
in  Germany,  and  particularly  promoted 
the  study  of  Greek  literature — we  mean 
Desiderius  Erasmus  (q.  v.)  (1467—1536). 
But  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  study  of  ancient  literature  had 
•again  declined  in  Italy  (in  later  times,  it 
has  been  cultivated  there  almost  ^vith  an 
exclusive  reference  to  the  history  of  art  and 
to  antiquities!  Holland  was  the  school  of 
the  greatest  philologists,  who  did  much  sir- 
vice,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  ancient  languages,  ui  grammar, 
verbal  criticism  and  grammatical  explana- 
tions, and,  more  lately,  have  applied  philol- 
ogy principally  to  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence. Among  the  scholara  of  Holland  is 
the  celebrated  Hugo  de  Groot  (Grotius) 
(1583—1645),  who  was  a  master  in  exe^-e- 
sis,  and  united  philology  more  closely  with, 
theology ;  Justus  Lipsius,  Adr.  Jonghe  ( Ju 
nius),  Gruter,  Dan.  and  Nic..  Heinsius,  the 
Gronovii,  Burmann,  Perizoniufl,Lamb.  Bos, 
Siegbert  Havercarop,  Drakenborch,  Ou- 
dendorp,Hemsterbuis,We8seling,  Lennep, 
Hoogeven,  Valkenaer,  Ruhnken,  VVytten- 
bach,  and  others.  Oriental  philology  was 
also  here  advanced  ;  for  example,  hy  the 
celebrated  Orientalist  ErpeAius  (1584— 
1634),  Leusden,  H.  Reland,  Albert  Schul- 
tens  (1686—1750),  who  makes  an  epoch 
in  this  science,  &c.  Th.  Creech,  Barnes, 
John  Hudson,  Baxter,  Clarke,  John  Tay- 
lor, Rich.  Davis,  Wakefield,  Robert  Wood, 
Zach.  Pearce,  Middleton,  Potter,  Heath, 
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W«ftoB,Hoflgnnre,  T^rwliiu,  John  Toup^ 
Rich.  Benlley  and  Rich.  Ponon  are  the 
most  difltiD^iiflhed  among  the  Eogliph 
cliflBical  philologuta.  But  Oriental  phi- 
lology was  also  much  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, by  Seiden,  ligfatibot,  Walton,  Sam. 
Clarice,  Peanon,  Castell,  Lowth,  Kenni- 
cot,  &C.,  and  the  study  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages has  been  cairied,  by  the  diffusion 
of  mt  English  over  so  many  countries,  to 
an  onexam^ed  height,  while  the  stud^  of 
classical  philology  has  somewhat  deohned 
in  that  oountiy.  In  France,  philology, 
especJaOy  since  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  has  found  man^ 

CDUB  and  friends.  In  that  countiy,  it 
been  applied  pardcularly  to  theology 
and  juriapnidence,  but  less  cultivated  as 
an  independent  branch  of  science.  Among 
the  French  philologists  of  the  former  sort 
are  William  feude  or  Bud»us(1467--1540), 
and  after  him,  James  Cujacius,  Briasonius 
DkMiysii0€iOthofredu8  (who  died  in  1622), 
and  olhere.  Among  the  classical  philolo- 
lislBLof  France  are  distinguished  Lambin, 
Muretus^  the  learned  prmters  Rob.  and 
Hen.  Sfepfaanus  (EMenne),  tlie  multiftri- 
ouB  sehobr  Jul.  Cses.  Scaliger  (Delia  ScaUi, 
originally  of  Verona),  his  son  Jos.  Just. 
Scaliger,  also  Hadr.  Tumebus  (Touroe- 
bcBur),  Claudius  Salmasius  (Saumaise), 
Isaac  Caaaubon,  Vigerius  (Vigier),  Du 
Fresne,  Faber  (Lie  Fevre),  the  archesolo- 
gist  Montfrucon  and  others.  The  study 
of  claasical  literature  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  French  national  literature,  in 
which  (for  mstance,  in  tragedy)  they  strove 
to  imitate  the  ancients.  In  later  times, 
philological  studies  have  been  very  much 
neelected  in  diat  country,  and  it  affi)rd8 
on^  a  few  distinguished  names,  as  ViUoi- 
son,  Ln  Rochette,  Boissonade,  Larcher, 
GaiL  In  the  seveuteenth  century,  Orien- 
tal philology  found  friends  among  the 
French— Bochart,  IVHerbelot,  Le  Jay," 
La  Croze,  Houbigant,and  others;  and  owes 
much  to  the  celebrated  scholars  of  our 
time,  Silvestre  de  Sacy  and  Louis  Mattbieu 
LAngl«8.  The  knowledge  of  modem  lan- 
gimges  has  been  less  necessary  to  the 
French  on  account  of  the  great  extension 
of  their  own.  The  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese have  only  a  few  distinguished  phi- 
lologists; but  the  number  of  Germane 
who  have  investigated  profoundly  and 
extensively  the  classical  languages  and 
antiquities  is  very  great  To  the  sixteenth 
century  belong  Joach.  Camerarius,  the 
promoter  of  Greciau  literature ;  the  lexi- 
cographer Bas.  Faber,  aud  the  learned 
antkiuarian  Job.  George  Greevius  (Grdve) ; 
to  ttie  seventeenth  century,  in  which 
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philology  WIS  leas  frv<M«d,  the  learned 
Caspar  Berth,  John  Freinsheim,  Weller, 
Chri&^Celiarius;  to  the  eighteenth,  Lu- 
dolf  KGster,  Francis  Budeeua,  J.  A.  Fa- 
brieiua,  Lange,  Frisch,  Hedericus;  since 
the  middle  of  that  century,  John  Matth. 
Gesner  estabtiahed  a  profound  and  taste- 
ful philological  school,  with  which  the 
flounsbing  period  of  independent  philolo- 
gy beffins  among  the  Germans,  which  was 
carried  to  a  great  height  by  Winckelmann, 
Lesrang  and  Herder.  In  later  times,  Ger- 
many can  boast  of  Emesti,  Reiske,  Heus- 
inger,  Duker,  Wesseling,  Fischer,  Reiz, 
Brunck.  To  the  nineteenth  century  be> 
long  the  following,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  still  uvinff : — ^Heyne,  Wolf; 
Beck,  Schneider,  Harfes,  Matthift,  Butt- 
mann,  Sch(itz,Oberlin,Spakiinff,  Schweig- 
hftuser,  Hermann,  Heindor^  Schifer, 
B6ckh,  Creuzer,  Schleiermacher,  Bekker, 
Voes,  Eichstftdt,  Jacobs;  Passow,  and 
others.  Orientid  philolosy,  particularly 
the  Hebrew  literature  and  umguage,  was 
cultivated  in  the  rixteenth  century,  by 
Buxtorf ;  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Gkae; 
Pfeifer;  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, 
by  Michaelis,  Dantz,  Dathe,  Hezel,  Cocce- 
ii,  Scbnurrer,  Tycbsen,  Eichhorn,  Paulus; 
Von  Hammer,  Vater,  Gesenius ;  of  late  the 
Sanscrit  by  A.  W.  Scblegel,  Kose^en, 
Bopp,  the  Chinese  by  Momucci  and 
Klaproth,  and  several  others.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  philological  industry  appears 
principally  in  theology,  for  we  find  the 
greatest  exegetical  writers  amonff  the 
Germans  since  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion. Melanchthon  and  Beza  were  dis- 
tinguished before.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  follow  Jabloneki,  Herman 
von  der  Hardt,  Reinecciua,  Simon ;  in  the 
eighteenth,  Semler,  Emesti,  Moru8,Koppe, 
llgen,<^riesbach,Matth&i,  Storr,  Ntoelt, 
Knapp,  Pauius,  the  RoeenmiUlers,  De 
Wette,  &c.  Jurisprudence,  was  investi- 
gated from  its  sources  by  means  of  phi- 
tology,  and  cultivated  as  one  of  the  learn 
ed  sciences,  which  character  it  still  bears 
in  Germany.  The  study  of  history  and 
geography  has  been,  by  its  means,  culti- 
vated and  extended  in  various  ways,  and 
no  defiartment  of  the  sciences  and  arts 
bas  been  without  its  suppcHrt,  and,  con- 
versely, the  study  of  classical  literature 
has  been  promoted  by  antiquarian  and 
archeeological  knowledge,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Heyne,  Bottiger,  Voss.  In  the  history 
of  philology,  since  the  revival  of  learning, 
Creuzer  uistinffuishee  several  periods. 
The  first  was  characterized  by  the  spirit 
of  imitation,  when  men  were  enraptured 
with  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  genius  to 
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•whidi  tb^  W6fe  fiir  tj^fim  time  intio- 
^ucedv  and  a  spirit  of  imitatioD  abnost  un<- 
oQBscMMialy  took  pofiBesaion  of  them,  and 
Mipeared  ia  all  their  laboiB.  At  this  time, 
mey  bad  sot  learned  to  distinguish  what 
was  accidental  from  what  was  essential  to 
the  exceUenoe  they  so  much  admired. 
Represeatativee  of  this  period  are  Poggio, 
Angelo  Poliziano,  and  Marsilio  Ficino, 
tbelfttter  a  reviver  of  ancient  philosophy. 
Then  follows  the  period  which  Creuzer 
calls  that  of  reolifm,  when  men  became 
poopowed  with  a  love  for  wide  and  deep 
teaining.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  wdl 
founded  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  gieat 
Wfkd  thorough  knowledge  for  the  restoring 
and  illustrating  of  the  works  of  antiquhv, 
but  it  led  to  the  accumulation  of  unwieldy 
stores  of  learning,  which  impeded  tfaie 
proper  activity  of  the  mind.  Scalicer, 
Claude  Saumaise,  Qerh.  and  John  yoBh 
sius,  Casp.  Barth,  and  others,  represent 
this  period,  and  partake  more  or  less  in 
its  errors.  What  these  great  accumuktois 
had  brought  together  was  first  rendered 
truly  useml  bv  the  critical  labors  of  the 
following  period,  which  we  may  call  the 
period  of  undeniandingf  when  a  discrimi- 
nating criticism  was  applied  to  these 
stores.  The  merits  and  toe  genuineness 
of  ancient  works  were  now  more  carefulfy 
azamined.  A  more  accurate  study  of 
language  and  a  more  continual  refbrence 
to  the  context,  mye  greater  weight  to 
criticism.  A  methodical  arrangement  of 
knowledge,  judicious  8election,acutethlnk- 
ipg^  ana  correct  taste,  were  now  more 
pnzed  than  vast  erudition.  In  this  peri- 
od, the  bold  and  ingenious  Richard  0ent- 
ley,  the  thorough  and  iudicious  Tib. 
Ilemsterfauis,aredistinffuiBhed.  Ruhnken, 
Valkenaer,  and  severaiof  the  living  phi* 
lologists  of  Germany,  including  the  cele- 
brated Greek  scholar  Hermann,  belonj^ 
to  the  same  class.  The  meaning  o€  pki^ 
ktofv,  even  in  the  limited  character  m 
'  wh^  it  has  just  been  considered,  is  not 
accurately  settled.  The  jSmious  Fr.  Aug. 
Wolf  calls  it,  without  any  qualification, 
the  science  of  antiquities  in  general. — See 
Muaeum  der.  AUaihumtwUHmdufij  edit 
by  Wolf  &  Buttmann  (vol.  i,  No.  1, 1807). 
Others  go  equally  fiur  in  restricting  its 
meaning.  Wlierever  the  limits  of  the  two 
sciences  may  be  fixed,  it  is  certain  that 
philology  and  archieology  are  so  intimate- 
ly connected  tliat  one  is  indispensable  to 
the  other.  Pbilology,  as  the  science 
which  embraces  the  Uiii^uages  and  litera- 
ture of  antiquity,  comprises  an  acqiuunt- 
ance  with  grammar,  with  henneneutios, 
or  the  science  of  interpretation  (impl 
of  course,  the  power  of  criticism 


emendation),  wkfa  die  theory  of  prose  ann 
metrical  composition  and  with  the  history 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Wolf 
says  ther&  exist  1600  Greek  and  Roman 
authors^  preserved  entire  or  in  fragments, 
exclusive  of  the  iathesB  of  the  church, 
and  of  this  number,  the  Latin  authon 
amount  to  litde  more  than  «  quarter. 
The  auxiliary  sciences  to  pbik>logy  are,  a. 
ancient  geography  (which  is  divided,  by 
Wolf;  into  mythical  geography,  or  ttratiqg- 
rtqthf^  historical  geography,  with  chorog- 
raphy  and  topogra^y);  6.  the  geneiii 
history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  togeth- 
er with  chroncdogy  and  historical  criticism 
as  subsidiary  to  it;  c.  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  (q.  v.),  or  the  history  of  par- 
ticular circumstances,  of  the  constitution 
and  customs  of  the  chief  tribes  of  Greece 
and  of  the  Romans ;  cL  mythokxgy,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  retigious  tales  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  e.  the  history  of 
their  philosophy  and  their  other  scienees; 
/.  the  history  of  ancient  art,  poetry  in- 
cluded ;  £f.  archeeology,  to  which  bekmg 
epigraphies,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
scriptions of  both  nations,  and  nuinismnt- 
ics ;  A.  the  history  of  philology ;  t.  cee- 
thetics  (particulariy  in  rektion  to  poetry) 
and  philosopbical  criticism  on  the  value 
of  ancient  authonk  In  the  histoiy  of  phi- 
lology we  have  touched  upon  the  remark- 
able hold  which  the  literature  of  Gree^ 
and  Rome,  above  that  of  all  other  nstiono^ 
has  acquired  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
and  it  IS  not  sbnnge  that  so  beautilul  a 
literature,  fiillinff  finished  into  an  age  in 
many  respects  benighted,  should  always 
retain  great  influence,  having  been,  in  tictf 
the  source  of  our  civilization,  and  present- 
ing models  of  excellence  attained  under 
the  most  finvorable  circumstances,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  beauty  of  the  idioms  in 
which  they  are  clothed.  The  Greek,  in 
particular,  is  the  most  finely  oiganized 
and  most  fully  developed  language  with 
which  we  are  yet  acquainted.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  circumstances,  this  sci- 
ence has  been,  and  still  is,  overrated,  and 
often  puraued  with  an  exclusive  and  inju- 
rious preference,  which  is  nourished  by 
the  present  system  of  school  instruction 
in  Europe.  The  Germans,  we  believe, 
are  at  present  the  most  devoted  to  philol- 
ogy— a  consequence  of  the  studiousness 
t&t  distinguishes  the  counUy,  and  which 
arises  itself  from  the  restraints  upon  ac- 
tion, at  least  to  a  considerable  degree. 
To  conclude,  with  a  few  words  of  Wolf, 
''The  exercise  of  the  tlioughts  on  lan- 
guages (which  involve  miich  of  what  is 
highest  and  most  profound  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind),  particulariy  on  fi»ieign 
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ki^giiageei  throws  open  the  field  of  ah- 
atiact  inquiiy,  aod  excitee  to  the  studv  of 
the  intellect.  The  thoifough  study  of  the 
written  wodks  of  antiquity  serves  as'  a 
means  for  the  vigorous  developement  of 
the  powers.  All  the  powers  or  the  mind 
are  oecupied  by  the  explanation  and 
emendation  of  these  works.  And  what  a 
fund  of  knowledge  is  afibrded  by  the  view 
which  they  present^  of  the  developement 
of  man  anid  of  society  in  ancient  times ! 
In  ancient  Greece,  we  find,  what  we 
search  fi>r  in  vain  almost  every  where 
dse,  nations  and  states  which  possessed 
in  tfidr  nature  most  of  those  qualities 
which  conduce  to  perfect  the  character 
of  man,  a  people  of  so  Bvely  and  suscepti* 
hie  a  spirit  as  to  leave  no  field  of  action 
which  presented  itself  untried,  and  who 
pufsueo^  in  this  viray,  the  path  <:if  improve- 
ment more  independently  of  the  nations 
around  them,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than 
was  possible  in  after  times  and  under 
altered  circumstances;  who  forgot  the 
man  so  little  in  the  citizen,  that  the  dvil 
institutions  themselves  aimed  at  the  de- 
velopement of  the  human  powers  by  gen- 
eral sacrifices ;  who,  in  fine,  with  an  ex- 
treme senaibili^  fbr  every  thing  noble 
and  graceful  in  the  art8»  united  such 
depdk  in  scientific  researches,  that  they 
have  produced  the  first  admirable  masters 
in  idea)  speculation  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  art.'*  This  is  the  field 
presented  to  the  student  of  philology. 

pHUbOMXLA ;  a  daughter  of  Fandion, 
king  of  Athens,  who  was  transformed  into 
a  nygt^fwpilp  According  to  the  &ble, 
Progne,  suter  of  Fhilomda,  married  the 
Tluacian  prince  Tereua,by  whom  she  had 
a  son,  Itys.  When  Itys  had  grown  up^ 
Tereus  went  to  Athens^  and,  at  the  per- 
sosaion  of  his  wife,  took  her  sister  with 
him  on  his  return.  On  the  way,  Tereus 
violated  her  person,  and,  to  conceal  his 
crime,  cut  out  her  tongue.  But  Philomela 
made  it  known  to  Ph>gne  by  means  of 
some  tapestry,  on  which  she  embroidered 
her  story.  To  gratify  their  reveoge,  the^ 
murdered  Itys^  and  served  him  up  to  his 
Aiher.  When  he  saw  the  remains  of  his 
son,  he  pursued  them ;  but  they  invoked 
the  gods  for  help,  and  they  were  all  imme- 
diately tFonsfbrmed.  Progne  fled  to  the 
woods  in  the  form  of  a  nightingale,  la- 
menting for  Itys.  Philomela  mournfully 
uttered  TertUf  under  the  form  of  a  swal- 
low, in  broken  chirpings,  on  account  of 
the  mutilation  of  her  tongue;  and  Tereus, 
in  the  form  of  a  lapwing,  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing foo,  or  woo,  Ajiother  story  makes  Phi- 
lomela the  wife  and  the  nightingale,  and 
Plrogne  the  sister  and  the  swallow. 


Phix.op(bmxii,  the  last  great  military 
commander  of  the  Greeks,  was  bom  at 
Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  B.  C.  253,  and» 
after  the  early  death  of  his  father,  was  ed- 
ucated by  Cassander,  a  noble  Mantinnan. 
Two  academical  philosophers  were  his 
teacheis,  and  instilled  into  him  high  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  patriotism.  Diirin- 
clined  to  a  life  of  study,  and  thirsting  fi>r 
enterprise,  military  ^lory  was  his  ambi 
tion,  and  to  that  all  his  youthful  exercises 
were  directed.  No  sooner  had  he  begun 
to  bear  anns,  than  he  joined  his  country* 
men  in  their  incursions  into  the  Spartan 
territories.  When  he  vras  thirty  yean 
old,  Cleoroenes,  kinc  of  Sparta,  suiprised 
Megalopolis  by  nighL  and  Philopcemeii, 
who  had  unsuccmfully  endeavored  to 
repel  him,  covered  the  retreat  of  his  feI-> 
low-citizens  to  Messene,  at  the  extreme 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  When  Antigonus, 
itinff  of  Macedonia,  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Achasans  against  Cleomenes,  Philo- 
poemen  joined  him  with  the  cavalry  of  his 
native  place,  and  (iUstinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  or  SeUasia,  in  which  die  Spar'- 
tans  were  totally  defeated.  Antigonus 
proposed  to  take  him  into  his  service ;  but 
PhilopoBmen  would  only  consent  to  serve 
some  years  as  a  volunteer  in  so  excellent 
a  school  of  waiisre,  and,  in  that  capacity, 
was  engaged  in  the  war  in  Crete.  Re- 
turning with  a  high  reputation,  he  received 
firom  the  Achseaus  the  command  of  their . 
cavalry,  which,  under  him,  became  formi- 
dable throughout  all  Greece.  In  a  battie 
with  the  iEtolians  and  Eleans,  he  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  commander  of  the 
Elean  cavalrv,  and  thus  decided  the  vic- 
tory in  his  mvor.  In  210  B.  C,  he  vras 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  Achssan  league.  After  hav- 
ing reorganized  the  Achaean  army,  he  led 
it  into  the  field  against  Machanidas,  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  who  was  advancmg  at  the  nead 
of  a  powerful  force,  against  Achaia.  They 
encountered  each  other  at  Mantinea.  After 
a -hard  struggle,  Philopoemen  killed  Ma- 
chanidas in  single  combat,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory.  The  Achaeans  perpet- 
uated the  memory  of  this  achievement  by 
the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  in  the  tem- 

Sle  of  Delphi  When  the  Achaeans  hod 
eclared  war  against  Nabis,  a  later  Spar- 
tan tyrant,  and  Nabis  hod  besiesed  Gythi- 
uro,  rhilopoemen  attacked  him  oy  sea,  but 
was  ddeated.  He  then  surprised  the  en- 
emy's camp^  advanced  acoinst  Sporta, 
overthrew  the  forces  of  Nabis,  and  de- 
stroyed a  jjfreat  part  of  them.  Nabiis 
was  soon  after  murdered,  and  Sparta  wos 
taken  and  pillaged  by  the  ^tolians, 
against  whom  the  inhamtants  had  risen, 
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when  PhilopcDmen  arrived  before  the  citjr 
with  a  small  force.  He  took  advantage 
of  this  emergency  to  preTidl  upon  them  to 
join  the  Acmean  confederacy,  KM.  They 
were  desirous  of  showing  their  gmtimde  to 
the  restorer  of  peace  by  a  present  of  120  tal- 
ents, but  he  refused  to  accept  iL  But  the 
Spartans  soon  became  dissatisfied,  separat- 
ea  fixMn  the  confederacy,  and  called  in  the 
Romans  to  their  assistance.  PhilopoBmen, 
as  commander  of  the  Achaeabs,  declared 
war  against  Sparta.  The  Roman  consul 
Ful  vius  endeavored  to  mediate  between  the 
parties;  but  their  ambassadors  returned 
nt>m  Rome  with  an  uidecisive  answer. 
Philopoemen,  however,  proceeded  against 
Sparta,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
authors  of  the  disturbances.  Accompanied 
by  the  principal  Spartans,  they  presented 
themselves  in  theAchmm  camp ;  but,  while 
die  complaints  were  under  examination,  an 
affiny  took  place  between  them  and  the 
Spartan  exiles,  in  which  the  Achsans  also 
engaged.  Seventy -three  Spartans  were 
seized,  and  executed  by  Philopcemen,  after 
a  short  triaL  The  city  was  consequently 
surrendered  and  treated  bv  Philopoemen 
with  the  same  rigors  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
by  storm.  He  commanded  the  Spartans  to 
destroy  their  walls,  to  dismiss  their  merce- 
naries, to  admit  the  exiles,  to  expel  the 
slaves  who  had  been  set  free  by  the  ^rantB^ 
and  substitute  the  Achaean  code  for  the 
laws  of  Ly  curgus.  The  Romans,  to  whom 
they  had  recourse  for  protection,  declared 
diese  conditions  too  severe,  but  added 
that  they  had  no  right  to  violate  them. 
Soon  after,  however,  the  Roman  senate, 
eager  to  humble  the  powerful  Achean 
confederacy,  sent  an  embassy  to  induce  it 
to  soften  their  rigor.  Philoposmen  pro- 
cured the  rejection  of  this  demand ;  but 
the  Romans  finally  prevailed  on  the  fed- 
eral coDgress  to  admit  Sparta  again  into 
the  confederacy  as  an  independent  state. 
Hardly  was  this  aftair  isetdea,  when  Mes- 
sene  revolted.  Philopcemen,  diough 
broken  by  infirmity  and  disease,  marched 
against  the  insurgents,  and  /it  first  beat 
them  back,  but  was  afterwards  attacked 
with  such  fury,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  way.  Separated  from  his  followers, 
and  thrown  from  his  horse,  he  fell,  dan- 
gerously wounded  on  his  head,  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  He  was  carried  in 
chains  to  Messene,  where  his  appearance 
moved  to  tears  many  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  fouffht  under  him,  and  on  whom 
he  had  conferred  benefits.  To  destroy 
this  impression,  the  government  caused 
him  to  be  thrown  into  a  subterraneous 
dungeon,  and,  the  next  morning,  he  was 
obliged  to  drink  poison.    When  he  re- 


ceived the  cup,  having  been  mfohned  that 
his  troops  had  saved  themselves,  he  said, 
**  That  IS  enough- fbr  me;  1  die  content  f 
and  emptied  it  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance. Thus  died  (B.  €.  183)  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  Greece,  whom  the  an- 
cients comptuned  to  Hannibal  and  Scipio. 
His  ashes  were  transported  to  his  native 
city  with  great  pomp ;  statues  were  raised 
to  his  memoiy  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  and  a  veariy  oftering  was  made  at 
his  tomb  by  the  city  of  Megalopolia 
PHiLosoFfiEK's  STONE.  (See  Aldiem,] 
Philosophy,  IirrKLLECTUAL.  (^ee 
wjbDendtr,  end  of  diis  volume.) 

Prilosofht,  NatiTral,  or  Phtsics 
( physicoy  fhfsictj  from  ^wn^  nature),  is  that 
branch  or  science  which  treats  of  the  laws 
and  properdes  of  matter.  JVhfuroI  ftwf ory 
(q.  V.)  describes  the  external  characters 
and  appearances  of  natural  objects,  while 
chamstry  (q.  v.)  separates  them  into  their 
element  and  explains  the  modes  of  the 
composition  and  mutual  action  of  these 
elements  upon  each  other:  natural phUot' 
ophff  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  matter 
in  its  integrant  forms,  and  points  out  ^ooe 
properties  which  belong  universally  to  mat- 
ter, and  those  laws  whose  operadon  is  im- 
plied in  the  very  definition  of  the  term  mat- 
ter. It  therefore  comprises  astronomy  (q.v.)y 
which  explains  the  causes  that  keep  in  mo- 
tion, and  bind  in  fixed  orbits,  the  great  train 
of  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  composing 
the  universe ;  mechanics  (q.  v.),  in  its  diilbr- 
ent  divisions  (see  Aeouiiics,  HfdraMc$y  ihf- 
droHaticSf  Pneumatics);  optics  (q.  v.),  or 
the  science  which  expliuns  the  motions 
and  laws  of  light;  the  laws  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  except  in  regard  to  . 
their  chemical  properties,  also  ftU  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  natural  philosophy.  In 
respect  to  the  method  of  investiga!don,it  is 
sometimes  by  mathematical  (^culationy 
and  sometimes  by  observation  (experi- 
mental philosophy) ;  but  these  two  instru- 
ments of  truth  are  more^  commonly  united 
in  illustrating  and  confirminff  each  other^s 
results  than  employed  in  distinct  depart- 
ments of  research.  In  regard  to  the  tneo- 
ry  of  matter  (q.  v.),  natural  philosophers 
are  at  present  divided,  the  one  school 
maintaining  that  all  bodies  are  composed 
of  continuous  matter,  the  different  states 
of  which  are  owing  to  the  contending  ac- 
tion of  two  opposite  powers,  expansion 
and  attraction;  the  other,  that  matter  is 
composed  of  minute  particles,  or  atoms  of 
unchangeable  forma,  which  primitive 
forms  produce  particular  modifications  of 
the  natural  powers.    (See  Dynamic  J%to^ 

?f.)     The    Egyptians,    Chaldeans   aiui 
hosnicianB  were,  in  the  eariiest  periods^ 
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eefebnted  fiNr  their  kDowledge  of  meebaa- 
inid,  efawiieair  astioooiiueal  and  phy,Bioal 
Bcaeaeeb  Among  the  Greeks,  Thtlesy  the 
fouDder  of  the  Ionic  sehool,  was  the  tint 
vho  s^Nirated  natural  philosophy  ftom 
aUegoiy  and  fibbie;  but  the  hrter  Greek 
pUkieopherB  a^atn  carried  natoral  science 
tnckward,  by  indulging  in  metaphysieal 
neeuhunoRS  in  their  smcfies  of  nntare. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are  the  most  distin- 
piiahed  of  this  class,  ahhougfa  the 
writings  of  the  latter  are  less  ftnlty  in 
this  reelect  than  those  of  the  former. 
Pythsgons-  taugfat  that  certain  monads 
were  the  final  causes  of  the  phenomena 
of  matter.  His  school,  however,  had  some 
conceptions  of  the  Copemican 
The  atomio  theories  of  Leucip^ 
pBsand  Democritus  made  near  iqpproaches 
to  the  aSorak  theory  of  the  present  day. 
The  woika  of  Theophrastus^  HSppocrates^ 
with  the  writings  or  Arisiotle,  on  pbysieal 
wbiectt^  show  that  die  Greeks,  notwith- 
Handing  their  speculative  turn  of  mind, 
did  not  entirely  neglect  ofasenration. 
the  Romans- Locretius  is  distin- 
hy  his  poem  Dt  RerumMiwraf 

y  faj  bis  ^tuBiliUme$  MOunUs,  and 
PinT>by  his  ISHona  JSTatundu.  In  the 
middle  ages,  natural  science  was  involved 
in  a  deqp  daikness,  rendered  still  more 
impeoecrabJe  by  the  clouds  of  sehoiastic 
philosophy.  Among  the  Arabs^  however. 
It  wan  not  entirely  neglected.  Francis 
Baeoo  (q.  v.)  fint  dissipated  this  nigbt 
liy  the  fight  of  a  sounder  method  of 
.  iavcscigatiQn,  feuiided  on  observation  (in 
hbAhoiMiO^vniium).  At  about  the  same 
tune,  Galilei  (q.  v.)  discovered  the  hiws 
of  the  fidi  of  heavy  bodies,  and  of  the  pen- 
duluiii,and  Tomoelii  inventfed  the  barom- 
eter. Kepler  explained  the  laws  of  the 
moticns  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  by 

applications  of  seometiy,  laid  the 
atioB  ef  optics.  Otto  von  Guericke 
invented  the  air-pump,  and  Descartes  now 
fimnd  it  easy  to  pull  down  the  tottering 
fabric  of  the  physics  of  the  sehoolk  (See 
SkkdaaHe  PhOawcp^.)  While  he  was 
attempting  to  subsutaite  a  better  meta- 
physienl  mindation  for  natural  science, 
Bc^fe  and  Hooke  in  England,  Borelii  and 
GriaaaMi  in  Italv,  aqd  Pascal,  Mariotte 
and  PScard  -in  France,  socceas^lly  cuhi- 
veted  ezperimentel  physics;  the  royal  so- 
decy  was  instituted  in  London,  the  acad- 
snoy  of  soienee  in  Paris,  and  the  Accade- 
min  del  Cimento  in  Florence ;  and  these 
inatfCntfons  bed  n  powerful  and  happy  in- 
flnenee  on  the  progress  of  physical  stud- 
lea,  JRiiaiJy«pp«M^  Newton  (q*  v.),  who, 
hw  bm  maoi^fHAm  NiabmOk  Frtnap%a 
*  9  » 


MaikmnOMa  (1667),  became  the  Ibundsr 
of  modem  natural  philosophy  in  aD  ite 
brilliancy.  We  cannot  follow  it  in  ite 
splendid*  coune,  and  can  only  allude  in 
general  to  the  improvemento  oif  the  ther- 
mometer, the  discovery  of  the  gases,  the 
discoveries  in  electricity,  particnlariy  of 
the  ligfaming-rod  and  of  galvanism  (q.  v.), 
the  substitution  ^  oxygen,  by  I^vouier, 
to  the  phlogiston  of  Stehi,  die  reduction 
of  the  alkalieB  and  earths,  the  discovery  of 
iodine  and  chlorine,  of  the  polarization  of 
lifht,  of  the  connexions  oetween  elec- 
tncity  and  magnetism,  &c.,  which  wn 
more  particulany  treated  of  under  sepa- 
rate articles.  The  uses  of  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  are  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire mention,  since  our  comfort  and  sale- 
Vjf  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  pow- 
ers and  properties  of  bodies ;  and  a  right 
stndy  or  nature  not  only  dispels  a  thou- 
sand superstidons,  but  affords  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  intol- 
liaent  government  of  the  univerM.  (See 
Herschers  admirable  IKicourte  on  Ae  06- 
jed#,  Mo€afdagt$  amd  Pleantre$  pf  ike 
Skui^  ofMMiwal  PhUowphf^  in  Laraner*s 
Cabinet  Cyclopcedia.)  Among  the  best 
worits  on  the  history  of  natural  philosophy, 
are  Fischer's  Histoiy  of  Physics  since  the 
Revival  of  Letters  (in  German,  G^ngen, 
1801, 6  vols.),  and  Playfidr's  Dissertation  on 
the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physi- 
cal Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letten 
prefixed  to  the  Encyclop.  Britannica,  and 
continued  by  Leslie.  On  the  method  of 
observation  in  experimental  physics,  Sen* 
ebier's  E9$ai  nor  FJhi  iPobnrwr  d  fmn 
dn  Expinenees  (3  vols.,  Geneva,  1808) 
doKrves  to  be  consulted ;  and,  in  connex- 
ion with  it,  Sieaud  de  la  Fond's  Ducrkh' 
Hon  U  Usage  ^unCabiruide  Phfsiqm  EX" 
pMrnetUaU  (Tours,  1796. 9  vols.) ;  Biot^ 
T)raUide  Physique  ExpinmentaU 
matique  (4  vols.,  8vo.),  is  the  most  complete 
manual  There  is  an  excellent  abridsment 
of  this  work  by  the  author,  J^teir  Uhnm^ 
km  de  PMf$.  ExffinmeniaU  (3d  ed.,  1894, 
3vols.,8vo.).  Amott'b  Elements  of  Physics 
(Am.  ed.,  wRh  additions  by  Dr.  Hays,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1839)  is  a  good  popular  treatise. 

Philosophy,  Pbeipatetic.  (See  Per- 
^ateHc  Phdiosophf.) 

Fhiltre;  a  love  potion.  From  the 
eariiest  times  it  has  been  supposed  that 
there  were  means  by  which  love  couki 
not  only  be  excited,  hot  be  directed  to  a 
particular  object  Various  substances, 
fit»m  the  animal  and  vej^table  kingdoms, 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  some 
disgusting,  some  injurious,  some  without 
any  distinguishing  eharacter.     The  uuth 
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is,  that  physical  dorire  may  be  ptodiioed 
by  physical  stimuli,  which  are  called  aok- 
rodmacSf  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
such  means  can  produce' a  passion  for  a 
particular  object. 

Phipps.  ,  (See  Mtdgrave,) 

Phips,  sir  William,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  bom  at  Pemaquid,  Feb.  2, 
1650.  He  was  one  of  t  wenty-az  children, 
twenty-one  of  whom  were  sons.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  a  child.  He 
then  bound  hiqiself  to  a  ship  carpenter, 
and,  in  due  time,  engaged  in  the  business 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  so  illiterate 
as  not  to  be  able  to  read  or  write ;  but  he 
soon  acquired  knowled^  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  common  hfe,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enouffh  to  connect  himself  by  mar- 
riage, with  a  young  widow  of  a  reqtect- 
able  fiunily.  In  1683^  he  sailed  from 
England,  in  search  of  a  Spanish  vessel 
which  had.  been  wrecked  near  the  Baha- 
mas, having  cone  to  the  mother  country 
on  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  and  so- 
licited means  for  the  expedition.  He  was 
suppUed  with  two  fiigates  by  the  admi- 
ralty, but  failed  of  success.  Nothing  dis- 
couraged, however,  he  made  fresh  impor- 
tunities for  means  of  making  a  second 
attempt,  which  were  nven  to  him  bv  the 
duke  of  Albemarle.  He  discovered  the 
wreck,  and  brought  from  it  £300,000, 
£16fiO0  of  which  were  appropriated  to  his 
share.  He  was  also  knighted  by  the  king, 
and  appointed  high-sheriff  of  New  Eng- 
hmd.  After  residing  for  a  time,  in  that 
capacity,  at  Boston,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  consequence  of  some  disagree- 
ment with  two  other  functionaries,  by 
which  his  situation  was  rendered  uncom- 
fortable. In  1690,  he  captured  Port  Royal, 
but  was  not  so  fortunate  in  the  expedition 
against  Quebec.  In  the  same  year,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  freemen  a  magistrate 
of  the  colony.  He  did  not  remain  long  in 
Boston,  but  repaired  to  England  to  sohcit 
an  expedition  to  Canada.  At  that  time, 
the  agents  of  Massachusetts  were  solicit- 
ing a  restoration  of  their  old  charter  from 
king  William ;  but  this  beinff  refused,  and 
a  new  one  given,  sir  Wiluam  was  ap- 
pointed captain -general  and  govemor-in- 
chief  of  the  province.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  fidelity.  His  im- 
petuous temper,  however,  sometimes  in- 
volved him  in  quarrels,  and  complaints 
were  made  against  him,  which  he  was 
sent  for  to  answer.  He  justified  himseli^ 
and  was  about  to  return  to  his  govem- 
ment,  when  he  was  taken  sick,  and  died 
in  London  %bout  the  middle  of  February, 
1691    He  was  a  blunt,  honest  man,  ardent 


in  everv  thing  wbicfa  he  undertook,  open 
hearted  and  generous,  but  vulgar  io  speech 
and  mannen.  His  talents  were  consider- 
able. 

Phlsbotomt  ;  the  act  of  letting  bkMid 
by  opening  a  vein.  Among  the  aneienta, 
great,  re^iard  was  had  to  the^lace  where 
the  opening  was  to  be  made.  At  present, 
the  custom  is  to  open  one  of  the  principal 
veins  of  the  arm,  the  hand,  the  Ibo^  the 
neck,  or  the  tongue.  The  operation  itself 
was  anciently  performed  with  a  spring- 
kncet;  now,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
simple  lancet  Of  the  arteries,  that  of  the 
temples  is  the  only  one  which  is  opened, 
add  that  is  done  in  cases  of  local  com- 
plaints of  the  head.  Another  mode  of 
letting-  bkKMl  is  by  cupping,  or  by  the 
application  of  leeches  for  tlra  purpose  of 
extracting  blood  fit>m  places  afifected  by 
inflammationa.  Phlebotomy  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  the  medical  ait ; 
but  its  application  is  dififerently  regarded 

Sr  the  most  distinguished  physicians, 
ippocrates  imrely  resorted  to  it ;  for  he 
considered  the  cure  of  fevers  and  inflam- 
mations as  the  work  of  nature,  and  ie- 
{[arded  phlebotomy  as  a  mode  of  weaken- 
lug  the  efficacy  of  her  operations.  His 
followers  applied  it  more  fineqnently,  some- 
times even  to  excess.  The  schools  of  the 
empirics  (350  B.  C),  relying,  tike  Hippoc- 
rates, on  their  own  experience  and  on  the 
observation  of  nature,  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine the  cases  in  which  bleeding  was  in- 
dispensable. But  medicine  dechned  with 
the  general  decline  of  science.  (Sreek  phy-  , 
sicians,  indeed,  still  distinguished  them- 
selves among  the  Romans;  but  the  sect 
of  empirics  bad  degenerated.  ExoesriTe 
bleeding  again  becme  common,  until  An- 
clepiades  of  Bithynia  (Cicero's  physicinn 
and  friend)  taught  a  new  method  of  phle- 
botomy, tie  considered  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  number  of  diseases  to  be  ledon- 
dance  of  blood,  and,  on  this  account, 
advocated  the  practice  of  bleeding,  but 
principally  for  the  alleviation  of  pain,  and 
applied  this  remedy  frequently  in  case  of 
local  affections.  After  him,  Celsua  gave 
an  account  of  the  cases  in  which  bleeding 
was  ne4:essary  (A.  D.  5),  and  bis  remaiks 
and  directions  correspond  exacdy  with 
those  of  the  greatest  modem  practitionera. 
Areteus,  founder  of  a  new  scliool  (A.  D. 
70),  prescribed  bleeding  more  frequently 
in  acute  than  in  chronic  diseases,  and,  iu 
extreme  cases,  he  bled  the  patient  to  com- 
plete exhaustion.  Galen  (160),  who  re- 
ferred the  origin  of  a  large  class  of  dis- 
eases to  excess  of  blood,  ordered  copious 
bleedings;  and  this  practice  gained  great 
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lOMile,  and  pnvailed  ibr  Mveral  centuries. 
After  the  frU  of  the  Roman  empire,  phy- 
fliciaiM  were  so  searoe  in  Europe,  that 
Charlemagne  died  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  for  want  of  bleeding  and  medi- 
cal attendance.  The  Arabian  phyaicians 
followed  the  authority  of  Galen,  and 
inead  his  doctrine  over  Spain,  Italy  and 
France.  Keedmff  was  still  more  genend- 
1y  prBCtised  by  the  monks,  who  were  in 
the  sole  possession  of  medicine,  as  weU  as 
of  all  other  science,  in  those  ages.  At  a 
later  period,  astrology  was  connected  with 
the  medical  ait,  and  bleedings  were  pre- 
scribed on  certain  du^  The  popes,  in- 
deed, bad  often  forbidden  the  monks  to 
practiBe  medicine ;  but  they  eitlier  disre- 
garded the  orders,  or  c<MD8idered  them  as 
referring  only  to  surgical  operations.  Thus 
surgery  began  to  be  separated  from  medi- 
einei  and  formed  a  new  profession,  includ- 
ing Che  art  of  bleeding,  applying  leeches, 
and  shaving.  But  when,  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  writings  of  the  phy- 
aicinns  of  Greece,  especially  of  Hippocra* 
lea,  be^^  to  circulate,  and  thdr  doctrines 
to  revive,  the  practice  of  bleeding,  at 
lease  amonff  physicians,  was  again  con- 
fined to  cenain  eases.  In  Germany,  Par- 
acelsus (laOS)  overturned  the  system  of 
Galen,  and  vrith  it  the  practice  of  bleeding, 
which  IB  now  confined  to  the  surgeons 
and  barbere  alone.  In  France,  Italv,  &c., 
the  method  of  Hippocrates  and  the  de- 
generated system  of  Galen  were,  however, 
not  yet  abandoned,  and  the  practice  of 
bleeding  was  carried  to  the  greatest  ex* 
cesB.  Heknont  (1600),  the  founder  of  a 
new  eysteiri,  doubted  the  useof  enracting 
blood,  alleging  against  it  that  it  weakeneo 
%oo  much  the  vital  spirit,  which  he  called 
arehaus.  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  cucu*- . 
lation  of  the  bkxMl  (1619)  had  some  influ- 
ence on  the  modes  of  phlebotomy,  in  as 
fiur  as  it  led  to  experiments  (1612|  by 
which  medicines  were  infused  immediate- 
ly iDto  the  veins,  or  a  portion  of  the  in- 
fected blood  extracted,  and  supplied  by 
the  blood  of  healthy  men  or  animals.  In 
Eni^d,  Sydenham  rose  (1673),  who 
thought  it  possible  to  expel  diseases  by 
copicMiB  bleedings.  He  extracted  blood  in 
almost  all  cases,  never  less  than  eight 
oonees^  generally  ten  or  more,  and,  in 
cases  of  inflammation,  as  much  as  forty 
ounces.  The  pernicious  consequences  of 
this  practice'  did  not  escape  him,  but  he 
thought  be  could  not  subdue  disease  by 
any  odier  ineansi  Stahl  (1707)  attempted 
to  unite  the  system  of  Hippocrates  ^nth 
that  of  Helmont,  and  established. correct 
sod  moderate  pnnciples  of  phlebotomy. 


He  taught  that  abundance  of  blood  ww 
no  disease,  but  might  become  so  by  a  dis- 
proportion created  between  the  solid  and 
fluid  parts  of  the  system,  in  which  case 
the  proper  balance  ought  to  be  restored. 
But  he  found  bleedins  indispensable,  in 
cases  of  too  great  excitement  succeeded 
by  a  congestion  or  efiusion  of  bk)od.  To 
prevent  this,  he  prescribed  occasional 
{feeding.  His  method  was  soon  misun- 
derstood and  misapplied.  The  extraction 
of  bleod  for  the  preservation  of  health  was 
every  where  thought  necessary.  Bordeu 
endeavored  to  stop  this  abuse  in  France. 
Cullen  (1777),  who  regarded  all  diseases 
as  proceedinff  from  an  unnatural  state  of 
the  nerves;  all  irregularities  of  the  fluids 
as  the  consequences  of  weakness  and 
spasm,  recommended  bleeding  as  the  best 
means  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the 
whole  body,  and  especially  of  the  system 
of  the  blood-vessels.  He  recommended, 
however,  a  due  reeard  to  circumstances, 
and  mainly  adopted  Stahl's  docuine  of  the 
superabundance  of  blood.  Stoll  of  Vien- 
na (1780)^  an  admirer  of  Sydenham,  re- 
sorted fVequently  to  bleeding.  Several  of 
the  later  physicians  sought,  however,  to 
limit  its  too  fiequent  application.  WoU 
stein  (1791)  recommended  it  only  in  a  fcnv 
cases.  Gall,  also,  improved  the  system 
still  more.  Brown  adhered  to  the  same 
maxim,  and  limited  the  practice  of  bleed- 
ing too  much.  In  modern  times,  the 
abuses  of  phlebotomy  have  agam  consid- 
erably increased,  because  the  antiphlogis- 
tic inethod  of  healing  has  risen  into  great 
repute.  Bleeding  is  one  of  the  most  efiec  - 
tual,  but  also  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
means  of  checking  disease. 

Phi^eobthoii  (^XcyeOwy,  burning),  in  the 
Grecian  mythology ;  a  river  of  foe  in  the 
infernal  regions.    (See  CoatUm.) 

Phlboeeaii  FiXLns ;  a  place  in  Mace- 
dpnia,  where  the  battle  of  the  giants  was 
said  to  have  taken  place.  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  a  place  near  Naples  (Fh- 
nun  Vmcanij  Solfatara),  where  the  ground 
is  impregnated  with  sulphur.  (^  Gt- 
and  JVegidts.) 


PHLoeisTiCATKo  Ai& ;  nitrogen,  or 
azote.    (See  Mtrogen.) 

Phlooistoit  ;  the  supposed  general  in- 
flammable principle  of  Stahl.  (See  Onf- 
gen^  and  CombusHon ;  also  Chemutrif, 
vol.  iii,  p.  1940 

Phocas's  Column.    (See  Cf^nrn,) 

Phocion  ;  ah  Athenian  general,  anA 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  cliarecterB  of 
antiquity.  Though  of  humble  descent, 
he  received  a  good  education,  and  im*- 
bibed,  under  Plato  and  other  philosophers, 
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those  elevuted  seodmeutB  which  governed 
km  irhole  life.  His  external  appearance 
was  stern  and  severe,  but  his  dispoeitioD 
was  mikl  and  gentle.  Hia  eloquence  was 
distinguished  for  clearness  and  brevitv ; 
and  his  opinion  was  pronounced  in  me 
assemblies  of  the  people,  fteely  and  with- 
out hentation.  He  first  served  under 
Chabrias,  an  officer  of  merit,  but  of  a  vio- 
lent and  unequal  character.  He  gained 
lus  esteem  and  moderated  his  impetuosity. 
His  activity  contributed  essentially  to  the 
naval  victory  of  Naxos  (377  B.  C.\  and  he 
afterwards  collected,  with  great  prudence, 
the  taxes  of  die  islanda  In  the  war  with 
Philip  of  Macedoo,  the  Athenians  sent 
Phodon  with  some  trocnps  to  £uboBa,in 
hopes  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  form  a 
juBctioQ  with  hiiiL  The  gold  of  Philip 
rendered  this  project  abortive,  and  Pho- 
cion  W88  obhi^ed  to  retire,  with  his  troops^ 
to  an  eflftinence  for  security.  The  enemy 
snrounded  him,  and  made  preparations 
for  attack.  Reduced  to  despair,  Phooion 
made  an  onsets  and  gained  a  complete 
vietoiy.  Before  the  battle,  be  gave  per- 
mission to  all  who  desired  it,  to  retire; 
and,  after  the  battle,  he  liberated  ^e  pris- 
oners, to  save  them  fix>m  the  fury  or  the 
Atheniana  ,  His  conduct  was  marked 
with  prudence,  boklness  and  manliness. 
He  banished  Plutarchus,  who  had  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Eretria,  and  left  the 
island  secure  from  the  attacks  of  Philip. 
Berne  time  after,  the  Athenians  resolved 
to  yield  assistance  to  the  cities  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, threatened  by  Philip,  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to 
Phocion.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium 
received  him,  and  he  not  only  saved  their 
city,  but  compelled  Philip  to  retire  fix>m 
the  Hellespont  Notwithstanding  their 
success,  Phocion  always  advised  peace. 
His  honesty,  disinterestedness  and  patri- 
otism were  so  ^nerally  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  nominated  commander  forty- 
five  times,  without  once  applying  fyr  the 
office.  He  always  led  a  simple  life,  and 
cultivated  his  snoall  fiurm  with  bis  own 
hands.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Megara 
requested  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
Phocion  zealously  advocated  the  measure, 
marched  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  volunteers,  and  rebuilt  the  walk. 
When  Philip  appeared  in  Phocis,  with  a 
view  to  attack  Attica,  Phocion  in  vain  ad- 
vised peace.  The  battle  of  Cbieronea 
(A*  C.  338)  proved  the  justness  of  his  opin- 
ion. The  Athenians  disregarded  the  ad- 
vice of  Phocion,  not  to  ti&e  part  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Grecian  states,  convened 
by  Philip,  till  they  knew  the  intentions  of 


the  king;  and,  in  consequence,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  fiimisb  Philip  wiUi 
a  quota  of  cavalry  and  galleys.  This  they 
were  reluctant  to  do,  but  Phocion  ad/ised 
them  to  subinit  to  adversity  with  patience. 
After  Philip's  death,  Phocion  advised  the 
AtheniMM  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
new  disasters  by  joining  a  confederacy 
against  the  young  Alexander.  His  opin- 
ion was  justified  by  the  event.  When, 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  Alexander 
demanded- of  the  Athenians  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  orators  who  had  spoken  so 
violently  against  him,  Phoeiott  undertook 
the  commission  of  appeasing  the  anger  of 
the  king  with  the  happiest  success.  Al- 
exander conceived  a  great  afi^don  for 
him,  and  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred 
talents,  which  he  decnned.  The  deputies 
found  him  carrying  water,  while  his  wife 
was  bokinff  bread.  But,  not  to  displease 
^  kinff,  he  requested  the  liberation  of 
some  of  his  imprisoned  fiiends.  After 
Alexander^  death,  the  |»roiect  was  formed 
oi*fi^eekiff  Greece  fixnn  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  raocion  disapproved  the  measut^e, 
though  he  accepted  the  command.  The 
Athenians  were  at  first  succNBssftil;  but 
Andpaler  soon  obtained  the  superiority, 
and  threatened  Athens,  which  was  in- 
standy  abandoned  b^  the  oratore  who  had 
been  so  clamorous  for  war.  In  this  press- 
ing danger,  Phocion  was  sent  ambaasador 
to  Antipater,  who  was  encamped  in  the 
teiritoiy  of  Thebes^  and  obtained,  on  hard 
terms  indeed,  a  promise  diat  he  would 
conclude  a  treaty  without  entering  the  ter- 
ritory of  Attica.  The  terms  were,  that 
Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  should  be 
ffiven  up,  an  aristocratical  government 
formed,  and  a  Macedonian  garrison  intro- 
.duced  into  Munychia.  This  last  condition 
was  long  opposed  by  Phocion,  but  Antip- 
ater was  inflexible.  Under  these  ban! 
oireumstancesL  all  the  effi>rts  of  Phocion 
(who,  with  other  distinguished  men,  waa 
then  at  the  head  of  government),  were 
directed  to  mitigate  the  heavy  burdens  of 
his  coontnr,  and  to  turn  his  influence  with 
the  Macedonians  to  its  advantage.  Nev- 
ertheless, Pbock>n  was  accused  of  having 
acted  against  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
of  having  betrayed  it  to  the  enemy.  He 
was  compelled,  by  .clamors  and  accusa- 
tions, to  take  refiige  in  Phocis,  with  Poly- 
eperehon,  who  soon  after  delivered  him 
and  other  refiigees  to  the  Athenians,  who 
demanded  them.  Polysperehon  also  sent 
a  letter  to  the  city,  aoknowled^ng  them  to 
be  guilty  of  treachery.  Their  trial  took 
place  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo|^. 
Phocion,  with  several  of  hie  finends,  waa 
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eoodenmed  to  de«th  unheanL  Hk  calm- 
neas  ooatioaed  unabaken.  *^  Tejl  my  eon," 
and  he  to  a  fneody  who  aaked  if  be  had 
any  ooDunia«on  fi>r  him,  **to  forget  that 
the  Atheniana  have  been  mijuat  to  roe.** 
When  many  bad  dfank  the  fiital  draught, 
it  waa  obeerved,  that  there  waa  not 
enoagfa  remaining  for  tbe  reat,  and  the 
oflker  who  administered  it  refUaed  to' 
piocare  more  without  {My.  Phocion  re- 
quested a  fiiend  lo  pay  him,  and  eaid, 
jeatiD^y,  "It  ia  not  even  allowed  ua  to  die 
gratia  in  Athena."  His  body  was  thrown, 
anburied,  beyond  the  hmits  of  Athena, 
bat  Us  fiends  carried  it  to  Eleusis,  and 
burnt  it  in  the  house  of  a  Megarensian 
woinan.  The  Athenians  became  sensible 
of  their  injustice :  they  procured  his  re- 
mains^ boned  them  at  the  public  expenae, 
eiect«l  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
poniafaed  hia  accuaera. 

Phocis  ;  a  district  of  Greece,  bounded 
north  by  Thesaaly,  east  bv  Locris  and 
Bmocia,  south  by  the  bay  of  Corinth*  and 
vest  by  Doris  and  the  country  of  the 
Ozolian  Lociians.  The  principal  rivers 
were  the  GephisBUS  and  PlistUB,and  the 
principttl  mountain  Pamassua  Phocis 
waa  tfae.oountry  of  tbe  Hellenes.  Par- 
naaansi,  eon  of  Vieptune,  built  Delphi,'be- 
fore  the  flood  of  Aeucalion,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  mountain.  After  the  de- 
itructioo  of  Delphi  by  this  flood,  the  sur- 
viving inhabitants  built,  on  Pamaasus,  a 
city  catted  Lycorea,  where  DeuealioB 
rdgned.  Thdr  posterity  soread  to  the 
north,  and  conauered  the  Pelaagiana,  who 
dwelt  there.  At  thia  time  arose  the  name 
of  Aflenef.  Several  small  kingdoms 
were  erected.  Among  others,  Phocus» 
son  of  JEaenSf  conducted  thither  an 
iEginetic  colony^  and  from  him  the  whole 
country  took  its  name,  PhoeU.  In  later 
limes  the  constitution  waa  probably  demo- 
cratic. The  Phocensians  were  an  in- 
dustrious people,  and  aobsisted  chiefly  by 
agricoltiire.  They  were  distinguished  for 
their  bravery,  of  which  they  gave  a. signal 
proof  in  the  war  with  the  Tbessalians, 
and  in  the  Persian  and.  Peloponnesian 
wars,  in  which  last  they  took  pert  as  allies 
of  the  Spartans.  They  were  tbe  cause 
of  tbe  sacred  war,  so  destructive  to.Greece, 
and  shared  the  general  fate  of  their  coun- 
tiymen,  after  the  batde  of  Cheeronea,  B. 
C.33&    (See  Greece.) 

Phcbmicia,  which  is  often  considered  as 
a  part  (^ Syria,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
on  the  Mediterranean,  extending  fixMn 
Aradua  oo  the  Eleuthrus  to  Tyre  on  the 
LeootesL  Several  towns  on  the  coast 
tdll  flutfaer  aoutb,  within  the  limita  or 


Palestine^  mayabo  have  bek>nged  to  it; 
on  which  account,  Ptolemy  extended  the 
southern  limits  to  the  Choiseus.  This 
district,  containing  not  more  than  4338 
square  miles,  was  sandy,  and  waa  divided 
by  the  woody  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and 
Aiiti-Libanua.  It  contained,  in  ita  most 
flourishing  times^  a  great  number  of  con- 
siderable cities,  but  never  formed  a  aingle 
state.  Tbe  oldest  city  was  called  Sidotif 
now  Smdot  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  manuftctures,  especially  of  glass.  Tyre, 
a  colony  of  Sidon,  waa  principally  dis- 
tinguished for  its  purple.  This  city  re- 
ceived the  name  of  old  JS/rt  when  the 
later  celebrated  Tyre  was  built  on  a  neigh- 
boring island,  which  Abezander,  durmg 
hia  aiege  of  the  chy  converted  into  a  pen- 
inaula.  Byblus  (now  Gebele,  or  Esbele) 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 'Adonis. 
Aco,  afterwards  Ptolemaia,  is  now  Acre ; 
Berytus  was  afterwarda  distinguished  for 
a  law-school.  These,  and  oiber  cities, 
were  at  first  colonies,  dependent  on  tbe 
metropolis ;  but  they  became  independent, 
and,  m  their  flourishing  period  (K  G. 
1000-600),  formed  a  confederacy,  at 
tbe  head  of  which  was  Tyre.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  PfacBnicia  were 
prmbiy  nomads,  who  roamed  about  the 
shores  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulft; 
thence  they  went  to  Palestine,  from  which 
they  rethed  into  the  country  of  their  sub-, 
sequent  residence,  long  before  the  arrival 
of  tbe  Israelites,  in  consequence  of  the 
attache  of  some  powerful  tribe.  The 
maritime  position  of  their  new  counoy, 
and  its  abundance  of  wood,  led  them  to 
fishing  and  ship-building.  Favored  by 
circumstances,  the  Pbcemcians  became  a 
sea-faring  people,  engaged  sometimes  in 
piracy,  and  sometimes  in  commerce.  The 
imperfect  accounts  still  existing,  prove 
diat  this  was  tbe  case  very  eariy.  Sidon 
is  called  by  Moses  the  first  bom  son  of 
Ganaan.  The  colonies  which  emigrated 
about  tbe  year  1500,  in  the  time  of  Agenor, 
to  Asia  Minor,  Gret^  Lybia,  and  Greece, 
diffused  various  kinds  of  knowledge. 
Gadmus,  bis  son,  introduced  into  Greece 
the  first  notions  of  civil  society  and  of 
writing.  At  tbe  time  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  about  1440, 
Sidon  is  called  the  greed  city. ,  Homer 
mentions  it  as  distinguished  above  all 
cities  for  its  manufactures.  As  eariy  as 
the  twelfth  century  before  Ghrist,  tbe  in- 
habitants of  Sidon  founded  colonies  in 
Africa.  Utica  was  founded  about  1170 
B.  G.,  and  in  Solomon's  time,  voyupes  to 
Tarabish,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Spain, 
were  cooomon,  from  which  we  may  have 
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an  idea  of  theestenC  of  thrPIiONiicMB  ti«de 
and  commerce.  Safe  and  neigfaboriBg  bar- 
boia  must,  therefore,  havo  been  of  impor- 
tance to  the  SidoniaBB.  On  thia  aeeounc 
they  built  housea  around  a  natural  liaibwv 
and  erected  a  caade  (Zot)  on  a  rock.  Num- 
bers mdually  settled  here,  and  if,  with 
Joaephus  and  Trogua  Pompeius,  we  be- 
lieve that  Tyre  was  built  about  1184,  then 
we  must  suppose  that  at  this  time  it  re- 
ceived a  large  colony,  which  converted  the 
fortress  into  a  city*  In  a  short  time,  tbo 
little  town  grew  so  important,  that,  Irom 
1000  to  about  600  B.C.,  it  was  the  head  of 
the  Phcenician  confederacy,  as  Sidoo  had 
previously  been.  They  had  not  power 
to  cany  on  fbreian  wars,  and  they  had  bo 
occasion  for  deronce ;  they  sought  to  ex- 
tend their  dominion  by  the  peaceful  cok>- 
mzation  of  uninhabited  cotUHries,  and  by 
aUiance&  We  hear  first  of  the  T^riana 
beinff  cmmed  in  wars  on  account  of  the 
attacks  of  the  Asiatic  conquerors,  who  were 
allured  by  their  riches ;  these  they  oairied 
cm  with  mercenary  troopa.  About  the 
year  1000,  Hham,  son  of  Abibal,  conclud- 
ed treaties  of  oommeree  and  friendship 
with  David  and  Solomon.  Ithobal,  king 
of  IVroand  Sidon^  about  900  B.  C,  wm 
the  nithor  of  Jezabel.  He  built  several 
cities  in  Pbanleia,  and  peopled  Auza,  in 
Africa.  To  bis  son,  Badozor,  succeeded 
Mutgo  (HnttinuB  or  Mutgenus),  ftther  of 
Pyxraalioo^  ^H^  ^V^  ^^  Anna,  Di- 
de^  on  account  ofa  dbpute  with  Pygma- 
fion  (B.  C.  868Lfled  with  Barcaand  Anna^ 
and  founded  Carthage,  (q.  v.,  and  Dido,] 
Then^hboring  island  Cyprus  must  have 
been  then  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Tynans,  for  Pygmalion  here  buik  Cfeurpa- 
flia.  Tyre  must  have  subsequently  main- 
tained its  superiority  over  the  PhoBaician 
cities,  and  probaUy  abused  it,  for  we  find 
that  the  Cythoans  of  Cyfvua  revoked  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Elulieus  (about  B.  C. 
700),  and  called  the  Assjrriana  to  their  aid. 
Elul»u0^  however^  sgavn  submitted,  and 
Salmanassar  concluded  peace.  On  this, 
Sidon,  and  many  other  Tynan  cities, 
revolted  and  submitted  to  Salmanassar, 
whom  they  supplied  with  ships.  But 
the  hostile  fleet  of  sixty  vessels  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  T^rian  ^uadron  containing 
onl^  twelve,  and  the  Assyrians  were 
obliged,  afler  fivevears,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Tyre.  Thus  l^re  remained  100  years 
superior  to  the  Israelites.  In  the  mean 
time,  Sidon  appears  to  have  again  risen, 
and  to  have  become  independent  of  Tvre. 
The  alliance  with  Zedekiah  against  Neb- 
uchadnezzar proved  Altai  to  them.  Sidon 
was  destroyed ;  Tyre  waa  taken,  afler  a 


thirteen  3wan^  tmge^  and  tiever  raooverad 
its  former  greatnees.  Moat  of  the  inhale- 
iiants  fied  with  their  treasures  to  the  insu- 
lar Tyre,  which  now  became  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  the  worid.  ItobaL 
who  perished  hi  this  siM;e,  waa  aucoeeded 
by  Baal,  who  wae  probably  a  vassal  of 
Babylon.  Iluring  the  aeven  years  after 
his  4leatfa,  nffftiea  were  chosen  by  the 
peo][^  The  government  was  afterwaida 
agam  administered  by  kings  subject  to  the 
mbykmiaa  sovereignty.  In  the  time  of 
Cvrus (a  C. 555), Tyre, and  probaUyaH 
PMonicia,  fsW  nwierthe  Persian  yoke.  The 
kinga  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  M apenua  and 
Tetramnestus,  are  mentioned  as  the  most 
experienced  aeamen  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes^ 
at  the  battle  of  Salarais,  about  B.  C.  481. 
Skkm  was  at  this  time  the  richest  city  of 
Phcenicia,  and  waa  at  die  head  of  the  in- 
surrection against  Artaxerxes,  Mnemon 
and  C>ehus.  Tennea,  kinc  of  Sidon,  aa- 
aisled  by  the  Greeks  and  Mentor,  defeated 
(R  C.  361)  the  Peraans ;  bnt  Ochns^  ap- 
pearinff  with  a  fonnidaUe  force,  and  the 
dtv,  UN>ugfa  strongly  f<Mtified,  having 
ftlkn  into  his  hands,  by  the  treachenr  or 
Tonnes,  the  Sidoniana,  in  despair  (B.  C 
950),  burned  themselves  and  their  proper- 
tv.  Other  Sidonians^  who  were  ebaent  ai 
thia  time,  rebuih  the  city,  on  theur  return. 
When  Alexander  mtered  Phcenicia,  afker 
die  batde  of  Issus,  the  Sidoniana  (B.  C. 
333)  subnntled  without  a  sttuggje,  and  re- 
.cdved  for  a  king,  iMNsad  of  Sinto,  Ah- 
dolonymus^  of  the  blood  reyid,  hot  then 
a  gardener*  After  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians  not 
having  arrived,  Tyre,  tst  length,  feR  by 
treac^ry,  and  waa  reduced  to  ashes;  part 
of  the  inbri)itant8  were  put  to  death,  and 
part  scdd  for  slavea.  Alexander  rebu9t 
the  city,  but  it  never  attained  its  former 
importance.  It  itflerwards  fell  undor  the 
dominion  of  the  Seleucnde,  as  did  Sidon 
under  that  of  the  Maeedoniana.  About 
65  B.  C,  the  Romans  took  possession  of 
it  From  tliat  time  Phcenicia  shared  the 
fhfee  of  Syria.  Tyre  was  an  important 
rendezvous  for  the  crusaders  (1009). 
The  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  took  it  ui  l^i; 
wnB  soon  driven  out  by  die  Franks,  as 
were,  also,  the  Tartars,  in  1363,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  under  Hon  • 
laku,  together  with  the  reat  of  Syria.  Ii 
waa  finally  aubdued,  in  1^3,  by  the 
Egyptian  suhui,  since  which  it  has  shared 
the  mte  of  die  ruling  country.  The  Phoe- 
nlciana  are  more  important  when  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  th^  commerce,  navi- 
gation and  manofhcturee,  than  in  respect 
of  the  events  of  their  hiaioiy.    Comp^ed 
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I7  thn  uoinMnlnfm  of  tlwir  cniV  tb^ 
Mriy  betook  themoelves  to  the  mo  as-pi- 
ntiSBi  and  tbey  gnduaQy  extended  tfaek 
Toy«^eB  to  the  lemoteet  eountrieSi    They 
butevpd  tbe  produotione  of  one  eountiy 
fiv  thoee  of  aooUier.     They  diseovered 
the  Boaoiifacture  of  ghfli,  wool  and  pur- 
ple, and  executed  all  kinds  of  tneehanical 
WQcka    Their  situation  wouU  lead  the 
Pbdeniciana  to  trade  paiticulail^  in  the 
Mediterranean.    Cyprus  was  their  nearest 
kndin^piace ;  theoce  they  extended  their 
voyamto  Ghreec^and  the  Oreciaaisbtida. 
In  fiodes  and  Crete   th^  estabfished 
cotoniRB,     But  when  the  Greeks  them- 
selves became  a  powerfid  and.oomBUBr- 
cial  poeple»  the  Phcsnicians  turned  to  the 
nortbem  eoasla  of  A£ica.     Here,  as  in 
Sidly  and  Sanfinia,  they  founded  colo- 
nies by  means  of  which  thsy  traded  to 
die  interior  of  Afiica,  and  with  which 
they  alwaya  continued  on  cood  tenns. 
Bat  their  toade  to  Spsia  waa  me  most  im- 
portant.   Here  tbey  found  gold,  iron^  sik 
ver,  tin  and  lead.    The  preserved  fruits 
of  the  south  were  sn  important  article  of 
commeree.    Gades  (Csdiz),  the  most  eel* 
ebialed  of  their  cokmies,  wss  the  limit  of 
tbe  voyages  in  the  Mediterraneso,  and  the 
begJBiniog  of  tbe  more  distant  voyages  in 
die  Aifanlic    Tb^  asiled  northeriy  to 
die  CwBSti  Hides,  Tki  ishrndB  (die  Scilly 
ides  and  Britain),  and  into  the  North  sea, 
ss  fitf  aa  die  mouth  of  the  Rhine.    On 
the  westeni  coast  of  Lybia  they  must 
have  visited  and  peopled  the  isbnd  of 
Madeirn  apd  the  Fortunate  islands  (Cana- 
ries).   Their  trade  to  Ophbr,  on  the  Ara- 
bisn  gu^  and  on  the  Peraiairgul^  perhaps 
SB  &r  aa  Ceyfon,  was  less  important  and 
of  shorter  duratioii.    Their  circumiia viea- 
tkm  of  Afiica  is  uncertain.    Tbey  traded 
abo  m  goods  brought  to  them  in  eamvans 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  Africa.    For 
a  long  tune  th^  trade  was  entirelj 
barter ;  for  the  Numidians,  not  the  F 
niciaiis,are  considered  to  have  stamped 
the  first  coins.    They  invented,  or  at  least 
improved,  ship^buiidiog.    They  used  rud- 
de»  and  sails^  and  followed,  by  night,  the 
course  of  tbe  stars.    The  invention  (n  let* 
tens  and  arithmetic  has  been  attributed 
to  them,  and  they  probably  had  consider- 
able astronomical  and  mechanical  knowl- 
edge.   On  the  other  liand,  poetry  and  tbe 
Inkier   branches   of  mental   cultivation 
were  not  pursued  by  them.   Of  their  writ- 
ings nothmc  is  preserved  to  us.     Their 
lancuage  belongs  to  the  Canaanite  branch 
of  me  Semitic  limily,  and  Is  Uttle  under- 
stood.     Their  religion  was  pofytheism, 
with  tbe  worriiip  of  images,  and  fatunan 


£ffviiban  bird. 


Theur  chief  god  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  Cronos  (Saturn),  by  the  He 
brews  Band  or  Bel,  also  Mmk  (Lord), 
whose  woiabip  apfead  into  Greece  and 
Egypt  (Osiris).  Thefar  principal  goddess 
was  Baahis  (leis),  or  Astarte,  or  Astarotb, 
called  by  the  Greeks  .OphrodiU  (Venus). 
In  Tyre,  Mekarth  (Hercutos)  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  local  deity,  and  his  worship 
extended  thence  to  other  countries.  The 
PhcBnicians  likeirae  worshipped  the  Ca- 
bbcL  The  character  of  this  commercial 
people  was  not  very  high  among  the  an- 
cients^— ^For  fbrther  irdbrmation  respect- 
ing PhmnictS,  see  Heeren*^  works  (elev- 
enth volume,  1824). 

PniBifix;  a  Greek  coin,  faitely  intro- 
duced, and  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  a 
dollar. 

Ps»nix;  a  wonderAil 

about  the  size  of  an  eagle,  ^    -jr « 

partly  red,  and  pardy  golden.  This  bird 
IS  sud  to  come  from  Arabia  to  Egypt, 
every  500  veais,  at  the  deadi  of  his  parent,, 
bringing  the  body  widi  him,  embalmed 
in  mym,  to  the  temple  of  the  sun,  where  . 
he  buries  it  Accordmg  to  others,  when  hs 
finds  himself  near  his  end,  he  prepares  a 
nest  of  mvrrh,  and  precious  herbs,  in 
which  he  bums  himself:  but  flom  his 
ashes  he  revives  in  the  freshness  <^  youth. 
From  brte  mythological  researches,  it  is 
conjecmred  that  the  phcenix  is  a  symbol 
of  a  period  of  500  veai^  of  which  the 
conclusion  was  celebrated  by  a  solemn - 
sacrifice,  in  which  the  fi(|ure  of  a  bird  wss 
burnt  His  restoring  his  voutb  stsnifies 
that  the  new  springs  mm  the  okl.  Cvery 
thing  which  more  than  sixfy  audtors  have 
related  of  this  biid— Strabo,  Ludan,  Pliny, 
Plutarch,  Herodotus,  and  others,  and  all 
the  researches  of  the  French  and  Italians 
— may  be  foimd  in  Ant  initial's  work  Lb 
PMmx,  ott  PCHsiau  du  SoUU  (Paris, 
1884). 

Phonetic  (firom  fw^,  I  speak);  a  term 
applied  to  writtrai  chaaacters  which  repre- 
sent sounds,  as  a,  6,  in  contradistinctioii  to 
ideogmphie  characters,  which  express 
ideaes  e.  g.  die  Chinese  signs  of  a  hand 
and  a  skin^  to  signifV  iatmer. — (For  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject,  see  tbe 
articles  Hieroghfphies^  Chmue  'Uxnguojtt^ 
snd  Wrilimg ;  see  akK>  Phiiohgy^  and  Pa- 
lenque,) 

PHozroLooY.  (See  PhUology,) 
Phorcus,  or  pHORCTs;  son  of  Pontiis 
and  Terra,  or,  according  to  others^  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  nymph  Theses,  was  the 
fiitherof  meny  sea-monsters;  for  instance, 
the  GotgonS)  and  the  Hespman  dragon  ; 
aceordlAg  to  some,  also  of  Seylla  and 
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PBeBOUS-PHOBPHOKESCfiNCE. 


Thooflt,  wboiii  hi» 


pHMPHOREscBKGe  16  the  property  ahjoe 
whicll  oettain  bodies  poaeeoa  of  becoming 
luminous  without  uadergoiBgoombustioii, 
as  when  we  rob  or  heat  them,  or  id  can^ 
sequenise  of  the  action  of  the  living  prin- 
cijfie  or  of  decomposition.  Two  pieces 
or  quartz  emit  light  on  being  nibbed  to- 
gether. Light  Is  seen  in  breaking  lumps 
of  sugar.  A  varied  of  blende  (sulphuret 
of  zinc),  on  being  scratched  with  a  knife, 
emits  a  fine  yeflow  light.  In  the  year 
1663;  Mr.  Boyle  observed,  that  the  dia« 
inond,  when  slighdy  heated,  rubbed,  or 
oompressed,  emitted  a  light  okaost  equal 
to  that  of  the  glow-worm.  The  most 
complete  account  we  possess  of  the  phos- 

Ehorescence  of  minerals  is  that  furnished 
y  doctor  Brewster.  He  obtained  his  re- 
sults by  placing  firs^^eots  of  the  bodies 
examined  upon  a  thick  mass  of  iron  heat- 
ed a  little  below  redness,  or  introducinff 
them  into  a  pistol  barrel  similarly  heate<L 
The  following  table  presents  some  of  his 
results; — 

imlr.  trmb  ' 

F1uor«|Mr,  •  pink, 

■   ,  Diauh  white, 

■    ■    '  ,  white, 

Calcsraoiu  spar,  transparent, 


Apatite, 

Arragonite, 

Hannotome, 

RoCeUlte,    - 
Petaliie, 


pink, 

dirty  while, 

coloricss. 

white  &  bluish,  bloish. 

reddish,  scarlet. 

reddish  white,    bright  blue. 

dark  brown,       reooish  yellow. 

horeseenoe  of  anatsse  is  entirely 
om  that  of  the  other  minerals.  It 
appears  suddenly  like  a  flame,  and  is  soon 
over.  Certain  varieties  of  fluor  require  no 
more  heat  than  that  of  the  hand  to  occa- 
sion the  emission  of  light  The  phosphoric 
^  light  of  minerals  has  the  same  properties 
'  as  the  dvect  light  of  the  sun.  The  fore- 
going aie  histanoQs  in  which  it  was  not 
necessary  to  expose  the  bodies  to  the  light 
previous  to  their  exhibiting  phosphores- 
cence. Certain  artificial  compounds  emit 
light  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  ex- 
imeous  light  The  most  powerfiil  of 
these  is  die  compound  called  CanUm*9 
jpho»phorua.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  three 
parts  of  calcined  oyster-shells  in  powder, 
with  one  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  ram- 
ming the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and 
igmling  it  for  half  an  hour.  The  bright 
pans  will,  on  exposure  to  the  sun-beam,  or 
to  the  coroman  day-light,  or  to  an  elec- 
trical explosion,  acquire  the  property  of 
shhiing  in  ^he  dark,  so  as  to  illuminate  the 


Ceto  bote  to    dial  of  a  watidi,  and  make  its  ficures  legi- 
ble.. It  will,  indeed,  aflnr  a  whue,  cease  to 
;  but  if  we  keep  the  powder  in  a  well 
coiked  phial,  a  new  exposure  to  the  sun's 
light  will  restore  the  phoiphorescent  qual- 
itjr.    When  the  electric  discharge  is  trans- 
mitted along  the  sur&ces  of  certain  bbdies, 
or  a  little  alMve  them,  a  somewhat  durable 
phosphorescence  is  produced.    Sulphate 
of  hemes  gives  a  bright  green  light,  ace- 
tate of  potsah  a  brilliant  green  light,  and 
rock  crystal,  a  red  and  then  white  light. 
Temperature  has  a  marked  effect  on  the 
emission  of  light  by  these  bodiea.    When 
they  are  shinmg,  the  luminous  appearance 
ceases  if  ^ey  are  exposed  to  the  cold  of  a 
fieezinff  mixture.    It  becomes  more  vivid 
by  applying  heat ;  and  if  it  has  ceased,  it 
may  be  renewed  by  applying  a  stronger 
heat,  so  th«t  a  piece  or  any  aolar  phos- 
phorus, which  has  apparently  lost  its  pow- 
er, may  by  heat  be  again  made  lo  snine. 
Some  of  the  phosphorescent  bodies,  just 
mentioned,  after  their  Itiminousness   is 
over,  upon  partially  heated  iron,  yield  on 
fusion  a  very  vivid  light    Lime  is  the 
substance  "poaaessing  this  proper^  in  the 
most  remajkable  d^ree.  .  If  a  piece  of 
calcareous  spar  is  placed  on  charcoal  be- 
fore the  compound  blow-pipe,  it  emits  a 
iSghl  so  vivid  and  white  that  it  can  scaitse- 
ly  be  k>oked  upon.    The  following  fluids 
have  been  found  bv  doctor  Brewster  to  he 
phosphorescent  when  poured  into  a  cup 
of  heated  iron :   Albumen  (white  of  na 
eg^)  diluted  in  water,  isinglass  in  solution, 
saliva,  soap  and  water,  soliitiop  of  rhu- 
barb, do.  of  common  salt,  do.  of  nitre,  tal- 
low (the  phosphorescence  of  which  may 
be  observed  when  a  candle  is  extinguish- 
ed in  a  dark  room),  alcohol  oil  of  dill-seeda 
and  oil  of  olives.    Several  cnrptogamous 
plants  have  been  observed  lo  be 'luminous 
in  the  dark.    The  BhkumonilM  ptio^fho- 
rent  found  in  the  mines  of  Hesse  exhibits 
light  when  the  extremities  of  the  plant 
are  broken.    Other  species  o^  Rfalzomor^ 
pha  have  also  appeared  phosphoreseent  to 
the  miners.    But  marine  animals  are  the 
most  remarkable  for  this  property ;  and  to 
them  is  now  fiiiriy  attnboted  the  once 
mysterious  phosphoreseetice  of  the  ocean. 
This  phenomenon  is  occasionall|r  ohserv- 
able  every  where  at  aaa ;  but  it  is  in  waian- 
er  regiona  and  moca  southern  latitudes, 
that  it  attains  its  greatest  degree  of  bril- 
liancy and  beauty.    In  these  parts  it  has 
been  thus  described  by  a  scientific  ob- 
•erver : — ^  At  one  time,  the  evenin|[  serene 
and  delightful,  a  piessant  breeze  just  fill- 
mg  the  sails,  and  the  bow  of  the  vessel 
throwing  the  water  to  each  flide^  aa  it 


bluish. 

blue. 

white  sparits. 

yellowish. 

yellow. 

reddish  yellow. 
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gmccfhHy  ports  the  yielding  wavei^  all 
round  the  ship,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
may  be  seen  innumerable  biiglit  apdts  of 
light  rifling  to  the  surface,  and  again  dis- 
appearing, like  a  hoet  of  small  stars 
ilancing  and  sparkling  on  the  bosom  of  the 
c^a.  At  another  time,  the  night  dark  and 
lowering,  a  ficsh  breeze  utging  the  ship 
rmpidly  onwards  through  her  pathless 
track,  upon  looking  over  the  stem,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  smaller  specks  just  now  men- 
tioned, large  globes  of  living  fire  may  be 
seen  wheeling  and  dancing  in  the  smooth 
water  io  the  wake  of  the  rudder ;  now,  at 
a  great  depth  shining  through  the  water, 
then  rising  rapidly  to  the  surface,  they 
ttmy  be  seen,  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
wave,  flashing  a  bri^t  spark  of  liffht,  suf- 
ficient almost  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holder ;  and  now,  a^n,  they  may  be 
txaced  floadiig  majestically  along,  till  they 
graduaHy  disappear  in  the  darkness  of  the 
water  in  the  distance.  At  other  times, 
again,  when  light  ruin  is  falling,  or  per- 
haps previously  to  the  rain  coming  on, 
when  a  light  nimboee  cloud  is  overspread- 
ing the  sky,  upon  the  water  being  agitated 
by  the  ship  pfCaang  through  it,  or  curled 
up  by  a  rope  towing  overboard  in  a  bight, 
z  beautiful,  general  lurainousness  is  dif- 
fused all  around,  bright  enough  to  illu- 
minate the  whole  ship's  side,  and  the  lower 
large  aails  which  may  be  set  at  the  time ; 
and  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  have 
tiiis  appearance  so  Dricht,  that  a  person 
with  little  difikulty,  and  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  might  be  enabled  to  read." 
That  all  this  light  is  afforded  by  little 
animaleules  there  cannot  be  the  smallest 
room  for  doubt ;  for  they  have  been  caught 
io  the  very  act  of  giving  out  the  luminous 
j^ipeanince,  and  in  vast  numbers ;  and  in 
every  instance  where  the  water  has  beea 
properly  examined  when  luminous,  they 
have  been  seen  in  great  quantities;  while, 
on  the  other  haiid,  whan  the  water  has  not 
been  lumh&ous.  they  have  not  been  visible. 
They  have  been  described  and  figured  by 
naturalials,  who  have  studied  them  by  the 
aid  of  powwrful  nucroscopes ;  and  they 
are  found  to  bekHig  to  the  moUusca,  the 
v^nneo,  the  Crustacea  and  the  zoophytes. 
Light  is  also  emitted  from  certain  land  in- 
sects, as  firom  the  lightning-bug  and  the 
g^w-woriD.  A  kind  of  phoE^horescence, 
aiilldifl&rent,  is  that  observed  in  decompos- 
iog  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  It  appears 
during  the  putrefaction  of  fishes,  especially, 
but  has  been  observed  also  from  the  fiesh 
of  quadrupeds.  Our  woods  daring  aa- 
tunia  frequently  exhibit  a  iiigh  degree  of 
luaunousneas  in  light  rotten  wood. 
VOL.  X.  10 


Phosphorus  was  discovered  by  Brandt 
in  1669,  though  there  are  some  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  alchemists  of  an  eariier 
period  were  also  acquainted  with  this  sub- 
stance. Brand  t  kept  his  process  secret  for 
some  time.  Kunckel,  another  German 
chemist,  knowing  only  that  Brandt  bad 
procured  it  from  urmc,  entered  on  the  in- 
vestigation, and  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  process.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  England,  also 
discovered  it,  and  Godfrey  Hmikwitz,a 
man  who  was  taught  the  process  by  Boyle, 
sold  it  for  many  years,  at  a  high  price,  in 
Londen.  In  1769,  Ghau,  a  pupil  of 
Schcele  of  Sweden,  having  discovercd 
that  phosphate  of  Kme  is  the  basis  of 
bones,  invented  the  process  now  generally 
followed.  It  is  as  follows : — 100  parts  of 
burnt  bones  in  powder  are  to  be  mixed 
with  40  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  they 
are  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  contact  for 
two  days,  the  mixture  being  frequently 
stirred.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  poured 
upon  a  filtre  of  cloth,  and  the  liquor  that 
jMisses  through  is  to  be  added  to  a  nitrous 
solution  of  lead ;  a  white  powder  will  be 
formed ;  this  must  be  mixed  with  about 
one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder, 
and  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  por- 
celain retort,  the  beak  of  which  is  plunged 
in  water ;  much  gaseous  matter  will  come 
over,  some  of  which  will  inflame  sponta- 
neously, and  at  length  a  substance  will 
drop  out  of  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
congeal  under  the  water,  which  is  nhos- 
phorus.  It  may  be  purified  by  mehmg  it 
in  water,  and  passing  it  under  water 
through  chamois  leather.  It  is  semitrans- 
parent,  and  of  a  white,  or  yellowish- white 
color  ;  it  is  OS  sofl  as  wax  ;  insoluble  in 
water  ;  specific  gravity,  1.77.  It  melts  at 
the  temperature  of  90°  Fahr.,  and  boils  at 
560°.  When  phosphorus  is  exposed  to 
air  at  common  temperatures,  it  emits' a 
white  smoke,  which  appears  kiminous  in 
the  dark.  This  dep^ls  upon  its  com- 
bining with  oxygen,  and  forming  an  acid 
which  unites  with  the  aqueous  vapor  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  they  fall  down 
in  the  fluid  form.  When  phosphorus 
is  heated  to  about  148°,  it  takes  fire, 
and  bums  with  intense  brilliancy,  throw- 
uig  off  dense  white  smoke,  which  is 
a  strong  acid,  that  soon  becomes  liquid 
by  taking  moisture  from  the  air.  It 
forms  three  acids  by  combining  with 
oxygen.  Whan  it  is  inflamed  in  oxy- 
gen gas  over  meroury,  and  the  white 
substance  produced  strongly  heated, 
the  oxvgen  being  in  excess,  for  every 
grain  of  phosphorus  burnt,  four  and  a  half 
cubic  inches   of  oxygen  are   absorbed. 
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The  mbstaiice  bo  procured  is  phoaphone 
acid.  It  becomes  fluid  at  a  red  heat,  and 
is  not  vdatile,  even  aV  a  white  heat  Its 
taste  is  intensely  acid.  It  acts  upon  and 
corrodes  glass,  and  unites  with  alkalies  and 
oxides.  When  phosphorus  is  heated  in 
highly  rareiied  air,  three  products  result ; 
one  is  phosphoric  acid,  another  is  an  easily 
volatile  substance,  appearing  as  a  white 
powder,  and  the  third  is  a  red  solid,  re- 
Quiring  a  heat  above  that  of  boiling  water 
tor  its  fusion.  The  second  substance  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  pos- 
sessed of  acid  properties.  It  contains  less 
oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  acid;  for  it 
bums  and  becomes  fixed  when  heated  in 
the  air.  It  is  phosphorotu  acid.  The 
third  substance  requires  less  oxygen  tJian 
phosphorus  to  convert  it  into  phosphoric 
acid,  and  is  regarded  as  an  oxide  of  phos- 
phorus. Phosphorus  bums  in  chlorine 
gasi  and  unites  with  it  in  two  proportions, 
the  one  of  which  contains  twice  as  much 
chlorine  as  the  other.  When  these  are 
thrown  into  water,  the  chloride  is  resolved 
into  muriatic  and  phosphorous  acids,  the 
bi-chioride  into  muriatic  and  phosphoric 
acids.  Iodine  also  acts  upon  phosphorus  at 
common  temperatures.  It  forms  with 
sulphur  compounds  more  inflammable 
than  pure  ptiosphorus.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  expressed  or  vola- 
tile oils,  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
heat  The  solutions  m  oils  are  luminous 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  com- 
pounds formed  by  phosphoric  acid  with 
the  alkalies,  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  are 
called  the  phosphates.  Phosphates  of  al- 
katieiare  partially  decomposed  by  heating 
with  charcoal :  phosphoAe  qf  ammonia  is 
decomposed  by  heat  alone.  The  phos- 
phates of  the  alkaline  earths  are  not  de- 
composed when  heated  with  charcoal. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  both  alkaline  and 
earthy  phosphates  melt  into  a  vitreous, 
transparent  globule.  They  are  soluble  in 
nitric  acid  without  eflfervescence,  and 
precipitate  from  that  solution  by  lime- 
water  or  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  de- 
composes them,  and  separates  the  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  alkaline  phosphates  are 
ssluble  and  crystallizable ;  the  earthy 
ones  are  insoluble.  The  phospkUes  are 
distinguished  from  the  phosphates  by 
appearing  luminous  when  heated  before 
the  blow-pipe,  and  by  affording,  on  dis- 
tillation, a  small  quantity  of  phospho- 
rus. Thev  become  phosphates  on  ex- 
posure to  the  au*  for  a  little  time.  Phos- 
phunUd  Mbrogen,  This  interesting  com- 
pound of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  ex- 
ists in  the  elastic  form,  and  is  obtained 


by  combining  phosphorus  with  any  sub* 
stance  which,  by  a  resulting  affinity,  shall 
enable  it  to  decompose  water.  Thus,  if 
one  part  of  phosphorus  is  heated  with  ten 
or  twelve  of  a  solution  of  potash,  the 
alkali  exerts    this  operationr--the  water 

C resent  is  decomposed,  its  os^gen  com- 
ines  with  one  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phorus, forming  phosphoric  add,  which 
unites  with  the  potash ;  the  hydrogen  of 
the  decomposed  water  combines  with 
another  portion  of  the  phosphorus,  pro- 
ducing phosphureted  hydrogen.  Or 
lime  may  be  substituted  for  poSisb.  The 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  gas  is 
its  high  inflammability,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  takes  fire  whenever  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  atmosphere.  It  cannot  with 
sajfety  be  mixed  with  air  in  anv  quantity, 
from  the  violent  detonation  that  would 
ensue,  and  it  is  therefore  allowed  to  bum 
as  it  escapes  fix>m  tlie  water,  in  which 
the  beak  of  the  retort  containing  the  ma- 
terials producing  it  is  immers^.  The 
products  of  its  combustion,  as  it  escapes 
from  the  retort  into  the  air,  are  phosphorous 
acid  and  watery  vapor,  which  present  at 
their  fonnation  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance: the  bubble  of  gas,  as  it  escapes 
and  inflames,  expands  into  a  horizontal 
rinff  of  light  white  vapor,  which  enlarges 
in  diameter  as  it  rises  until  it  breaks ;  Saa 
is  phosphorous  acid,  wafted  by  the  aque- 
ous vapor,  and  it  owes  this  corona  form  to 
the  eccentric  impulse  of  the  explosion. 
It  is  supposed  that  many  of  those  li^ts 
which  are  said  to  have  been  seen  at  night 
around  biirying-grounds,  and  other  places, 
when  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
undergoing  decompo6itk>n,  arise,  in  part 


at  least,  from  phosphureted  hydrogen.  Bi- 
hydmrei  of  phosphorus  is  a  second  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  whh  phosphorus,  ob- 
tained when  solid  phosphorous  acid  is 
heated  out  of  contact  with  the  air:  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  of  crystallization  pres- 
ent converts  part  of  the  phosphorous  acid 
into  the  phosphoric,  while  the  hydrogen, 
uniting  with  a  small  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus, forms  this  gas.  It  is  not  spontane- 
ously inflammable,  but  detonates  when 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air  and  heated  to 
SI  2°.  Phosphorus  is  employed  in  the  arts 
for  the  construction  of  fire-matches,  and  for 
the  preparation  of  phosphoric  acid .  Its  use 
in  medicine  lias  neen  attempted,  but  its 
violence  is  too  great  to  lie  employed  with 
safety.  The  phosphates  are  employed  as 
fluxes,  and  in  the  composition  of  pastes  for 
the  imitation  of  gems. 

Photius  ;  a  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, celebrated,  about  the  middle  of  the 
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Dinth  centtny,  for  tbe  brilliancy  of  bis  tal- 
ents and  tbe  deptb  of  his  erudition.  He 
was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  origi- 
nally distinguisbed  himself  by  his  learn- 
ing and  ability  as  a  layman ;  but,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  by 
Bardns,  was  consecrated  to  the  vacant 
see,  85iB.  During  the  succeeding  ten 
years,  a  controversy  was  carried  on  with 
much  acrimony  between  him  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  each  party  excommuni- 
cating and  anathematizmg  the  other  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  complete 
separation  of  the  eastern  and  westeni 
churches.  Bardas,  his  patron,  being  at 
length  taken  off  by  his  nephew  and  asso- 
ciate in  the  empire,  Michael  the  Third,  that 
prince  was  in  his  tum  assassinated  by  Ba- 
silius,  the  Macedonian,  who  then  ascended 
the  throne  in  866.  But  Photius,  denouncing 
him  for  the  murder,  was  in  the  following 
year  removed,  to  make  way  for  the  resto- 
ration of  his  old  enemy  Trnatiua,  and  was 
forced  to  retire  into  baniuiment  On  the 
death  of  that  patriarch  in  878,  Photius,  by 
a  flattering  exposition  of  a  forged  docu- 
ment respectine  the  genealogy  of  the  em- 
peror, acquired  his  ftivor,  and,  being  re- 
stored, maintained  himself  in  the  patri- 
archal chair  during  the  remainder  of  that 
reign ;  but  was  at  length  accused,  on  in- 
sufficient grounds,  of  conspiring  against 
the  new  sovereign,  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
who  sent  him,  in  ^6,  into  confinement  in 
an  Armenian  monastery,  where  he  died  in 
891.  This  learned  and  intriguing  prelate 
was  tbe  author  of  a  Bibliotheca,  contain- 
ing an  examination  of  280  writers ;  the 
beat  edition  is  that  of  Bekker,  a  French 
translation  fit>m  which  was  announced 
in  1831,  io  six  volumes,  octavo ;  of  the 
^onweammy  a  digest  of  the  ec<iIesiaBticaI 
laws,  acts  of  councils,  &c.,  under  fourteen 
heads :  a  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language ; 
and  numerous  epistles.  Of  the  Biblio- 
theca there  are  two  other  editions,  that 
of  Vienna,  1601,  and  that  of  Rouen,  folio, 
1653.  Of  the  Lexicon,  printed  at  Leipsic 
in  1808  (edited  by  Hermann),  there  is  a 
more  accurate  copy  in  manuscript  at 
Cambridge.  Tlic  Letters  appeared  in  one 
folio  volume,  in  1651. 

Photometer  ;  an  instrument  intended 
to  indicate  the  different  quantities  of  light, 
as  in  a  cloudy  or  bright  day,  or  between 
bodies  illuminated  in  different  degrees. 
In  Leslie's  photometer,  the  essential  part 
is  a  glass  tube,  like  a  reversed  siphon, 
i«rhose  two  branches  should  be  eaual  in 
height,  and  terminated  by  balls  or  equal 
diameter :  one  of  the  balb  is  of  black 
etuunelf  and  the  otlier  of  common  glass, 


into  which  is  put  some  liquid.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  li(]uor,  which  is  sulphuric  acid, 
tinged  red  with  carmine,  is  measured  by 
means  of  a  graduation ;  the  zero  is  situated 
towards  the  top  of  the  branch  that  is  ter- 
minated by  the  enamelled  ball.  The  use 
of  this  instrument  is  founded  upon  the 

Erinciple  that,  when  the  light  is  absorbed 
y  a  body,  it  produces  a  beat  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  absorption.  When  the 
instrument  is  exposed  to  the  solar  rays, 
tliose  rays  that  are  absorbed  by  the  dark 
color  heat  the  interior  air,  which  causes 
the  liquor  to  descend,  at  first  with  rapidit|, 
in  the  corresponding  branch.  But,  as  a 
part  of  the  heat  which  had  introduced 
itself  by  means  of  the  absorption  is  dissi- 
pated by  the  radiation,  and  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  and 
that  of  the  heat  acquired  goes  on  dimin- 
ishing, there  will  be  a  point  where,  these 
two  quantities  having  become  equal,  tiie 
instrument  will  be  stationary,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  incident  liffht  is  then  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  degrees  whicli 
the  liquor  has  run  over. 

Phrat.    (See  EuphraUs,] 

Phreroloot  (from  ^vv,  mind,  and 
Xoyoif  science] ;  also  called  crmMogy ;  the 
doctrine  first  sr^stenjaticaHy  exhibited  by 
doctor  Gall,  of  the  formation  and  func 
tions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  particu 
larly  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  enclosed 
in  the  skull,  and  composes  what  is  called 
tlie  hrain:  hence  the  name  craniotomy, 
from  Kpavtov,  the  skull,  and  Xoyot^  science. 
To  give  another  definition,  **  phrenology 
treats  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  organs  by  means  of  which  they 
manifest  themselves ;  but  it  does  not  ena- 
ble us  to  predict  actions."  The  origin  of 
this  branch  of  physiology  has  been  touch- 
ed upon  in  the  account  of  its  author.  (See 
GaU.)  He  published  his  observations  in 
a  work  entitied  AnaUmde  et  Pkyaiol^ie 
du  Systkmt  ntrveux  en  ginMi  et  du  Car- 
vtau  en  particuHer  (Paris,  1801  et  seq.,  4to.), 
and  illustrated  them  by  numerous  en- 
gravings in  folio.  The  chief  points  of  his 
doctrine  are  the  following:  The  brain  is 
that  organ  of  the  body  by  which  the  mind 
of  man  exerts  its  activity.  It  is,  howeven 
not  active  in  all  its  parts  in  every  act  of 
thinking;  but,  as  every  sense,  every or^n 
of  motion,  and,  in  general,  every  funcuon 
of  the  body,  has  a  particular  nerve,  or  set 
of  nerves,  as  its  instrument,  so  every  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  essentially  different 
from  the  others  has  a  separate  part  of  the 
brain  for  its  organ,  which  is  indispensable 
to  it.  The  strength  and  size  of  the  nerve 
are  in  pro|}ortion  to  tbe  power  of  action 
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belonging  lo  tliis  organ.  The  nerve  of  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant  has  the  strength  of  a 
child's  ai-ni.  Man's  brain  is  more  complex 
than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  whole 
animal  creation.  It  not  only  unites  all 
those  organs  which  arc  found  singly  in 
the  bniins  of  other  animals,  but  has  also 
otljers  which  are  not  found  in  them.  The 
skulls  of  men  exhibit  great  vaiietics,  as 
well  in  the  quantity  of  the  brain  as  in  the 
elevation  of  certain  points ;  and  ob8er\'a- 
tion  teaches  that  the  better  sort  of  heads 
are  distinguished,  if  not  by  a  greater  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole  skull,  yet  by  the 
prominence  of  peculiar  elevations,  that  is, 
by  a  greater  mass  of  brain  at  those  points. 
In  youth,  the  period  of  developement,aud 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  disposi- 
tions, the  whole  brain  has  a  tendency 
towards  expansion.  If  the  upper  part  of 
a  young  skull  is  taken  off,  the  brain  forces 
itself  out,  and  cannot  be  pressed  back  into 
the  same  space  by  replacing  the  part  of 
the  skull :  with  an  old  skull,  precisely  the 
contrary  is  observable.  The  functions  of 
certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  different 
from  each  other,  and  independent  of  each 
other,  and  those  parts  of  tne  skull  which 
cover  them  are  distinguished  by  peculiar 
forms.  The  brain  is  a  convolution  of  or- 
gans. The  point  of  union  of  all  the  nerves 
must  be  considered  lo  be  where  the  spi- 
nal marrow  and  the  brain  ioin  in  the  neck 
at  a  spot,  by  pressure  on  which  any  animal 
possessing  a  brain  is  easily  kUled.  Part 
of  the  nervous  substance  descends  as  spi- 
nal marrow,  gives  out  nerves  to  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  and  is  distributed  at  last 
entirely  into  nervous  ramifications.  The 
second  part  ascends  into  the  cavity  of  the 
akull,  gives  out  branches  to  the  cerebel- 
lum, and  diffuses  itself  in  the  forms  of  rays, 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  cerebruln, 
or  ratner  composes  it,  leaving,  however, 
in  four  places  empty  spaces  (the  ventri- 
cles). The  variety  of  functions  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  equally  great  variety  in 
form  and  color.  The  organs  of  the  brain 
are  double.  The  whole  mass  of  brain 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  hemi- 
spheres, and  singleness  takes  place  only 
where  those  origans  arc  supposed  to  exist, 
which  seem  to  be  destined  to  unite  all  the 
activities  in  a  common  consciousness: 
hence,  if  an  oi^n  in  one  pai't  is  deficient, 
the  other  part  may  still  be  active ;  so  that 
the  function  belonging  to  them  may  still 
be  performed  ;  as  one  kidney  may  be 
wanting  without  a  total  suppression  of  the 
secretion  of  urine.  Those  organs  which 
are  found  in  all  animals  provided  with  a 
brain  (such  as  have  the  most  immediate 


connexion  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
vital  energy),  are  situated  towards  the  base 
of  the  skull ;  but,  when  the  brain  becomes 
nobler  by  the  addition  of  organs  of  more 
elevated  faculties,  these  additional  organs 
oi'e  found  towards  the  upper  and  outer 
parts  of  the  skull.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
increase  of  some  parts  of  the  brain  shows 
itself  by  prominence  beyond  tlie  others. 
The  skull  itself  is  in  a  passive  slate,  that  is, 
its  form  is  determined  by  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  docs  not  press  on  the  brain, 
if  in  a  healthy  or  natural  condition ;  for 
the  brain  exists  even  in  the  fostus,  before 
the  formation  of  the  skull.  It  is  then  only 
sun-ounded  by  the  hard  membrane  called 
the  dura  mater,  which  has  to  form  and  to 
nourish  the  skull.  The  bones  of  the  skull 
consist,  in  adults,  of  two  laminae,  between 
which  lies  a  marrowy  diploe,  Neiver- 
thelesB,  the  two  lamina)  are  every  where 
parallel  with  each  other,  except  at  a  few 
points.  Accurate  and  condnued  observa- 
tion and  comparison  of  men,  says  the 
phrenologist,  have  shown  that  particular 
elevations  of  the  skull  allow  us  lo  infer  a 
great  developement  of  the  dispositions  or 
faculties  belonging  to  the  oi^gans  under 
these  protuberances,  but  that,  where  all 
the  functions  are  developed  harmonious- 
ly (as  in  Wieland's  head),  tlie  skull  forms 
no  abrupt  elevations,  but  an  even  arch. 
The  observation  of  men  in  dififerent  situa- 
tions, and  with  peculiar  dispositions  and 
faculties,  and  of  the  skulls  of  such  indi- 
viduals, anatomico-pbysiological  investiga- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  particularly  com- 
parative anatomy,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  disposition  or  faculty  by  which 
particular  animals  are  distinguished,  and 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  skulls ; 
pathological  observations  of  persons  suf- 
fering in  the  brain  or  the  mind,  as  of  cre- 
tins, idiots,  insane  persons,  or  persons 
whose  brains  liave  been  injured  by  exter- 
nal violence,  experiments  with  animals 
(not  unfrequently  cruel  ones),  by  wound- 
ing or  desti-oying  certain  parts  of  tlie  brain, 
&c.,  furnish  the  facts  on  which  phrenolo- 
gy rests.  By  means  of  such  observations. 
Gall  considered  that  he  had  found  the 
j)arts  of  the  brain  l)elonging  to  several 
faculties  and  dispositions.  These,  as  fur 
as  they  can  be  discovered  by  observation 
of  the  exterior  of  the  skull,  are,  of  course, 
only  such  as  are  situated  towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain:  a  number  of  others,  sit- 
uated deeper,  and  towards  the  centre,  may, 
indeed,  be  conjectured  at  present,  but  con 
only  be  ascertained  by  continued  study. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  respecting 
phrenology,  it  is  certain  that  the  obser\'a- 
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tioDS  of  Gall,  and  other  phlrenologislB,  are 
highly  remaifaible ;  and  GalPs  idea  is  not, 
as  aoroe  have  asserted,  immoral,  and 
^nded  on  materialism.  From  times 
immemoiial,  it  has  been  known  that  men 
are  bora,  not  only  whh  different  (acuities 
of  intellect,  but  also  with  diflferent  moral 
dispontionfli,  which  is  true  both  of  sinde 
indiTiduals,  and  of  whole  nations,  and  uie 
phrenologist  only  strives  to  find  the  organ- 
ic cause  of  these  difierences,  which  is  as 
innocent  as  to  ascribe  peculiar  dispositions 
to  the  influence  of  climate.  The  phrenol- 
ogitt  does  not  say  that  these  dispositions 
cannot  be  orercome;  but  who  does  not 
know  that  moral  efibrts  are  much  more 
difficult  to  some  persons  than  to  others  ? 
The  indiyidual  organs,  according  to  the 
classification  and  nomenclature  of  doctor 
Sporzfaeim's  New  Physiognomical  Sys- 
tem, published  in  1815,  are  as  folbws. 
(8ee  Spurakcim.)  A  faculty  is  admitted 
as  primitive  if  it  exists  in  one  kind  of  ani- 
mal and  not  in  another ;  varies  in  the  two 
sexes  of  the  same  species ;  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  other  faculties  of  the  same 
individual ;  does  not  manifest  itself  simul- 
taneously with  the  other  faculties  (anpears 
and  disappeam  eariier  or  later  in  ufe  than 
other  fiusulties) ;  may  act,  or  rest  nngly ; 
may  singly  preserve  its  proper  state  of 
heahh  or  disease.  The  orfppB  are  divided 
into  thoee  of  the  propenmes,  the  senti- 
menu,  and  the  inidlecL  Of  the  propensi- 
Hesy  nine  are  enumerated :  1.  amotiveness, 
sittiated  in  the  cerebellum,  and  indicated, 
during  life,  by  the  thickness  of  the  neck 
at  the  occipital  bone.  With  new-born 
children,  the  cerebellum  is  the  least  de- 
veloped of  all  the  cerebral  parts,  and  is  to 
the  brain  as  1  :  13, 15  or  20,  and  in  adults, 
as  1  :  6,  7  or  8.  2.  PhiioprogeftitwenesSj 
situated  immediately  above  che  middle 
part  of  the  cerebellum,  and  <Jorresponding 
to  the  protuberance  of  the  occiput.  It 
produces  the  instinctive  love  of  ompnn^, 
and,  in  general,  love  of  children,  and  is 
with  females  larger  than  with  men.  3. 
Coneenfnxliveneff,  immediately  above  the 
last,  and  below  self-esteem.  It  was  first 
called,  by  Spurzheim,  inkabitaiivenessj  as 
it  was  found  in  persons  and  animals  much 
attached  to  one  place ;  but  now  it  is  be- 
lieved that  i»  function  is  to  maintain  two 
or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and  com- 
bined activity.  This  organ  is  stated  by 
Combe  as  probable.*  4.  Mheshenus,  on 
each  side  of  concentrativeness,  just  above 
the  laoobdoidai  suture.  It  produces  an  in- 
stinctive tendency  to  attach  one's  self  to 

*  The  organs  not  mentioned  as  probable  ara 
OMHidcred  as  estabKslied. 
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certain  objects,  animate  and  inanimate.  5. 
OmbtOkfentsSy  at  the  inferior  and  mastoid 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  It  produceacour- 
aj^,  and  propensity  to  attack*  6.  DtSbve- 
itwntBS^  immediately  above,  and  eztendinf^ 
a  httle  backwards  and  forwards  fix>m  the 
external  opening  of  the  ear,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  squamous  plate  of  the 
temporal  none.  7.  OMufrudtoene«9,  at 
that  part  of  the  frontal  bone  immediately 
above  the  spheno-temporal  suture.  8.  At- 
qidsitweness,  ot  the  anterior  inferior  ancle 
of  the  parietal  bone  (Spurzheim  fiist  called 
it  covdiveTuss).  It  produces  the  tendency 
to  acquire,  or  the  desire  to  possess  in  gen- 
eral. The  great  idea  of  property  is  found- 
ed on  it  9.  Secrdwtness,  at  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  parietal  bones,  immediately 
above  deitrudweness,  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  lateral  portion  of  the  brain.  This 
faculty  produces  instinctive  tendency  to 
conceal  spontaneous  thoughts,  emotionft, 
&C.,  from  outward  expression,  until  the 
understandinff  shall  have  decided  on  their 
propriety.  The  nine  oiigans  of  sentiments 
are  enumerated  thus :  a.  sentiments  com- 
mon to  man  and  the  lower  animals :  10. 
Self-esUem,  at  the  vertex,  or  top  of  the 
head,  a  little  above  the  posterior  or  sagit- 
tal angle  of  the  parietal  bones.  If  modi- 
fied by  other  organs,  it  is  the  source  of 
Seat  good.  The  lower  animals,  such  as 
e  turkey-cock,  peacock,  horse,  &c, 
raanifeflt  feelings  resembline  pride  or  self- 
esteem.  11.  £ovt  of  apprchatUnij  on  each 
side  of  that  of  seff-eHeem,  and  commenc- 
iiiff  about  half  an  inch  from  the  lambdoi- 
du  suture.  12.  CavtiotuTteas,  near  the 
middle  of  each  parietal  bone,  where  the 
ossification  of  the  bone  generally  com- 
mences. 13.  Benevolenct,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  the  coronal  as- 

rct,  and  immediately  before  the  fontanel. 
Sentiments  proper  to  man.  14.  Vener- 
ation, at  the  middle  of  the  coronal  aspect 
of  tlie  brain,  at  the  bregma  or  fontanel  of 
anatomists.  15.  Hope,  on  each  side  of 
that  veneraHorij  and  extending  under  part 
of  the  frontal  and  part  of  the  pnnetal 
bones.  16.  Ideality,  nearly  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  temporal  ridge  of  the 
frontal  bone,  producing  delight  in  the 
beau  ideal,  fronder,  immediately  above 
ideality.  The  function  of  tl)is  part  of  the 
brain  was  not  ascertained  when  the  other 
organs  were  numbered,  and  it  therefore 
vras  lefl  unmarked  in  the  busts  and  plates. . 
It  produces  tlie  tendency  to  believe  in 
presentiments,  phantoms,  &c. ;  probable. 
17.  Omscientununeas,  on  the  poBterior  and 
hiteral  parts  of  the  coronal  surface  of  the 
brain,  upwards   from   cauHaumeu,  «ad 
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backwards  from  hopt^  18.  Ihjtmus^  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  coronal  surface 
pf  the  head,  close  upon  the  middle  line. 
The  intellectual  faculties  are,  genus  I, 
external  senses :  feeling  of  touch  (extending 
over  most  parts  of  tlie  body),  iaale^  gmeS, 
hearingt  sight.  All  these  senses  convey 
the  impressions  to  the  various  organs, 
whose  province  it  is  to  form  ideas  of  such 

Dualities.  Genus  II,  knowing  faculiits, 
9.  htdiMualUy,  at  the  middle  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  forehead,  gives  the  de- 
aire  and  ability  to  know  facts  and  things 
without  a  view  to  their  application.  20. 
Jbrm,  indicated  by  the  width  between  the 
eyes.  Its  function  is  to  judge  of  form. 
31.  Size,  The  frontal  sinus  mrows  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  observing  this  organ, 
and  Combe  states  it  as  only  probable.  It 
^vea  an  intuitive  lacility  of  estimating 
aize.  ^^LfVeight^  or  resiglancc  The  fron- 
tal sinus,  when  very  large,  extends  to  this 
orsan,  and  renders  its  ascertainment  diffi- 
cuTl  It  lies  nearest  to  the  organ  of  me, 
and  is  also  stated  as  probable.  It  gives 
facility  in  judging  of  weight  or  resistance. 
23.  Coionng,  under  tho  middle  of  the  arch 
of  the  eye-brows,  is  connected  with  a  great 
natural  power  of  perceiving  colors.  24. 
LoeaUhf.  The  frontal  siims  occurs  occa- 
sionally, but  not  generally  at  the  seat  of 
locality,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead, 
over  the  inner  end  of  the  eye-brow.  It  is 
connected  with  a  great  memory  for  places, 
and  a  power  of  judging  of  the  capabilities 
of  ground.  25.  Orcfcr,*  connected  witH  the 
love  of  order.  26.  TVme,  connected  witU 
the  power  of  conceiving  time,  and  of  re- 
membering circumstances  united  only  by 
chronological  succession;  probable.  27. 
Manher,  connected  with  a  great  talent  for 
calculating.  28.  TVxne  gives  the  percep- 
tion of  melody.  A  great  cicvelopement 
of  this  oigan  enlarges  the  lateral  part  of 
the  forehead ;  but  its  form  varies  accord- 
ioff  to  the  direction  and  form  of  the  con- 
volutions. 29.  Language  gives  the  pow- 
er  of  acquiring  and  using  words.  A  laige 
developemcnt  of  this  organ  is  indicated 
by  the  prominence  and  depression  of  the 
eyes,  this  appearance  being  produced  by 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  situated  iu  the 
posterior  and  transverse  part  of  the  upper 
orbitary  plate,  pressing  the  latter,  and 
with  it  the  eyes  more  or  less  forward, 
downward  and  outwai-d.  Genus  III.  ^- 
^eiing  facvUies,  30.  Comparison,  an 
eminence  pf  the  form  of  a  reversed  pyra- 

•  Phrenolo^oal  casis  are  at  present  so  com- 
mon, thai  it  IS  tbouglit  more  conveniont  to  refer 
to  tbeni  than  to  describe  here  the  particuiar  situa- 
Cfonofall  tbeoi^pos. 


mid,  in  the  upper  and  middle  portion  of 
the  frontal  bone,  gives  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving resemblances.  31.  Causali^j  be- 
tween comparison  and  the  following,  fur- 
nishes the  idea  of  eausatum.  32.  fVit; 
prominent  and  i*ounde<l  anterior-superior- 
laterol  parts  of  tlie  forehead.  33.  hvdatUm^ 
at  the  superior-anterior  part  of  the  forehead. 
We  refer  the  general  reader  (or  a  popular 
treatise  oo  phrenology  to  Elements  of 
Phrenology,  hy  George  Combe,  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions,  and  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  U.  States.  There 
exists  in  England  a  phrenological  society, 
who  publish  a  pbrenologicarjoumal. 

Phrygians  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  primitive  inhabitantB  of  Asia 
Minor,  since  not  only  the  Trojans,  but 
also  the  Mysians  and  Lydians,  were  so 
called.  Under  the  Persian  dominion. 
Phrygia  was  the  lai^jest  and  most  oentral 
province  of  Asia  Minor.  At  a  later  peri- 
od it  was  divided  into  Greater  and  Loser 
Phiygia  and  Phirgia  Epictetus,  the  north- 
western  part  of  Phrygia  proper.  The 
principal  cities  were  Apamea,  Laodicea 
and  Colossse.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
fertile  region  were  early  civilized,  and 
paid  much  attention  to  grazing  and  tillage. 
The  history  of  Phiygia  is  altogether  con- 
nected with  mythological  events.  Several 
of  itB  kings  are  mentioned  of  the  names  of 
Gordius  and  Midas*  (q.  v.)  On  the  death 
of  Adrastus  (B.  C.  560),  the  royal  family 
of  Phrygia  became  extinct,  and  the  king- 
dom became  a  province  of  Lydta.  It  af- 
terwards formed  a  part  of  the  Persian,  and 
still  later  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
music  of  the  ancients,  the  Phrygian  mode 
was  of  a  mardal  character.  (See  Mode^ 
and  Music,) 

Phrykb  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
courtesans  of  Greece,  bom  at  Tbcspiae,  in 
B(sotia.  She  arrived  at  Athene  in  a 
humble  condition,  but  soon  began  to  ac- 
quire wealth  by  trafficking  in  her  charms. 
She  became  the  miauess  of  Praxiteles 
(q.  v.)  and  of  Hyperides  ;  the  former  of 
whom  immortalized  her  beauty  by  his  art ; 
the  latter  obtained  her  acquitml  when  sht> 
had  been  accused  of  atlieisin,  byexposinf^ 
her  charms  to  the  aged  iudges  of  the 
HelisM.  This  event  was  decisive  of  her 
success.  She  henceforth  veiled  her  beau- 
ties, and  sold  her  favors  only  at  an  enor- 
mous price.  At  Eleusis,  she  went  naked 
into  tlie  sea,  before  tho  assembled  multi- 
tude, but  this  was  probably  to  renew  tho 
impression  of  her  charms.  (See  Anady^ 
ommt,)  Phryne,  or,  according  to  some, 
Lais,  once  wagered  that  she  could  melt 
the  stem  and  rigid  Xenocrates;  but  her 
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lemptetioiM  proved  umacG^Bsful,  and  she 
declared  that  he  wbs  not  a  man,  but  a 
ESanie.  Even  in  her  old  age,  she  was  not 
without  admirers,  as  it  was  esteemed  an 
honor  for  any  one  to  be  able  to  boast  that 
he  had  enjoyed  her  favors. 

Phrtxus.     (See  Argonauts,  Muma$f 

Phtha.  (See  Hienghfpkiea,  p.  318.) 
Phthiotis.  (See  Tkessdy,) 
FwTBisisJiQeePulmonaiy  Qmsvanpium.) 
Phtsical  Astronomy.  (See  Astronomy.) 
Phtsical  Geooraput,  or  the  Natural 
liisTORT  OF  THE  Earth,  IS  that  branch 
of  geography  which  treats  of  the  surface 
ftf  the  earth,  of  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  it,  of  the  substances  which 
compose  it,  and  of  the  organized  bodies 
which  it  produces  or  supports.  fSee  Gfe- 
ognqfhy,)  Physical  geography  does  not, 
however,  enter  into  the  minute  details  of 
natural  science;  it  gives  a  general  view 
of  phenomena  and  their  mutual  reladon% 
and  leaves  to  the  more  rigorous  sciences 
the  classification  of  the  substances  of 
which  they  treat,  borrowing  from  each  its 
results,  and  connecting  them  into  one 
whole.  The  figure  of  the  earth  and  its 
relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  universe 
are  determmed  by  mathematical  geogra- 
phy; physical  geography  points  out  its 
natural  divisions  into  land  and  water,  con- 
tinentB)  seas,  oceans,  Slc^  and  treats  of 
the  external  configuration  of  mountains, 
valleys,  coasts,  &c.  (See  Earihj  and  the 
separate  articles.)  Having  examined  the 
Kirface,  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior, and  determme  the  structure  and 
composidon  of  die  solid  pans  of  the  earth, 
its  strata,  cavenis,  veins,  &c.,  the  rocks  or 
aggregate  substances  of  which  it  is  formed, 
tJieir  distribution,  properties,  a^,  &c. 
{see  Ceolo^) ;  we  study  the  remams  of  its 
iMist  inhabitants,  and  the  proofs  of  the  vio- 
knt  revolutions  which  it  has  undergone 
(see  Organic  Remaina) ;  and  seek  for  the 
caiises  of  those  revolutions.  (See  Earth' 
quake,  Volcano.)  We  next  examine  the 
fiimple  substances  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed  (see  Mintrcdagy),  and  their  va- 
rious combinations  (see  MeUds,  Earths, 
SaUa),  from  which  we  obtain  so  many 
contributions  to  our  comfort,  health  or 
luxury.  If  we  then  turn  to  the  fluid  parts 
of  the  globe,  hydrography  {xiints  out  its  di- 
visions into  lakes,  rivers,seas,  oceans  (see  the 
mOeles),  determines  the  different  natural 
qualities  of  water,  its  temperature,  chemi- 
cal properties,  &c.  (aee  Mineral  WaUrs), 
and  the  nature,  extent  and  causes  of  those 
peat  fluctuations,  which  it  reeidarly  or 
inegulariy  undergoes.    (See  JvUs^  Cwr- 


rents.)  The  fluid  which  surrounds  the 
globe  may  next  be  examined  (see  MeUo- 
rolt^),  its  composition  determined,  and 
the  curious  phenomena  of  which  it  is  the 
theatre,  and  the  movements  to  which  it  is 
subject,  be  studied.  (See  ./ftiiioipAere, 
Rainy  HaUy  Snow,  Magnet,  EUebrieUy^ 
Winds,  &c.)  After  concluding  our  ex- 
amination of  inorganic  nature,  by  re- 
searches into  the  local  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  (see  CUmate,  Tanoeratwrtf 
Zones),  we  may  next  consider  tne  earth 
as  the  residence  of  organized  living  be- 
ings, which  adorn  its  surface,  and  feed 
upon  its  inexhaustible  resources.  Ve|^ 
tables,  fit>m  the  abundance  with  which 
they  are  produced,  and  from  their  inti- 
mate connexion  vrith  the  surfiice  of  the 
globe,  first  attract  attendon;  botany  ex- 
amines, in  detail,  the  treasures  of  the 
vegetable  world,  while  physical  geogra- 
phy marks  its  general  relations  and  traces 
the  influence  of  climate,  temperature,  soiU 
atmosphere,  &c.,  upon  the  progress  and 
extent  of  vegetation,  and  the  geogruDhical 
distribution  of  plants.  (See  PI«t(s.)  Rising 
above  the  lowest  form  of  organic  to  animal 
life,  we  search  the  air,  the  Iwd  and  the  sea, 
following  the  motions  of  insects,  reptiles, 
birrls,  fish  and  beasts,  and  fix  die  bounda- 
ries within  which  they  are  confined,  or 
the  spot  of  their  origin  and  the  progress 
of  their  migrations.  (See  Animals,  2^^- 
fy,  &c.)  Man,  in  his  physical  capacity, 
his  animal  oi^ganization,  his  variety  of 
complexion,  stature,  conformation  and 
mode  of  life,  the  proportions  of  the  ages, 
sexes,  deaths  and  births,  with  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and 
dit>ught,  local  habitation  and  climate, 
upon  his  body  and  mind,  is  the  last  and 
highest  subject  of  physical  geography. 
(See  Man,  Langemty,  PhfsM»gy,  &c.^ 
Considered  as  a  moral,  social,  political  ana 
religious  bemg,  man  in  organized  societies 
is  the  subject  of  political  geography.  It 
is  not  to  be  denieo  that  physical  geogra- 
phy is  yet  in  its  infancy.  But  an  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  surfiice  of  the  globe 
has  yet  been  examined ;  the  seas  still  con- 
ceal their  treasures  from  us,  and  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  has  been  but  partially  and  su- 
perficially opened  to  us. — See  Bergmann  s 
Physical  Geography  (Swedish,2vok.,8vo.), 
the  geographical  works  of  Humboldt, 
Malte-Brun^s  System  of  Geography  (voL  i;. 
Physics.  (See  ^Taharal  PkUosophy.) 
Phtsiocratic  or  AeaicuLTURAL  Sys- 
tem, in  political  economy.  Francis  Ques- 
noy,  physician  to  Louis  XV,  had  observed 
the  very  depressed  state  of  agricultMre  in 
France,  whilst  travelling  with  the  kin|^ 
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and  fiflcribed  it  to  the  mercoDtile  eystem 
fq.  y.)  introduced  under  Colbert,  which 
fiivored  the  indusu^  of  the  cities.  Ques- 
noy  published  his  Tabkau  Itconomique 
avee  son  ExplieoHon  (1758]^  and  developed 
his  system  in  his  La  PhfstocraHe^  ou  Con- 
wtHiUion  MtiunUe  du  GouvtmemerU  It 
plus  avantageux  oti  (knre  Hummn  (Paris, 
1767,  improved ;  Yverdun,  1768,  6  vols.), 
and  a  whole  school,  called  the  physiocroHc, 
soon  sprung  up.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  under  the 
minister  TurgoL  that  the  followers  of  the 
system  came  iiito  office.  Their  authorinr 
again  sunk ;  but,  in  the  revolution,they  bad, 
for  several  years,  a  decided  preponderance 
in  the  convention.  Joseph  II  of  Austria, 
and  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  his  brother, 
were  friendly  to  the  system,  but  did  not 
allow  the  perfect  fieedom  of  trade  wliich 
it  recommended.  The  principles  of  the 
physiocratic  system  are,  1.  The  earth  is 
the  only  source  of  all  national  wealth ; 
and  only  those  who  use  or  increase  the 
natural  powers  operating  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdom,  as  farmers,  fisher- 
men, herdsmen,  miners,  add  to  the  amount 
of  actual  wealth.  All  other  kiborers,  me- 
chanics, manufacturers,  merchants)  pro- 
duce nothing  which  can  increase  the 
public  wealth  ;  they  only  change  the 
ronn  of  the  articles  produced  by  the 
former  classes,  and  their  wages  will  always 
be  paid  by  the  surplus  of  raw  products, 
which  the  farmer  saves  from  his  own 
consumption.  The  merchant  only  pro- 
motes the  exchange  of  eoods.  Still  less 
is  it  in  the  power  of  public  officers  and 
men  in  similar  employments  to  increase 
the  elements  of  wealth.  2.  All  members 
of  the  community,  therefore,  are  divided 
into  productive  and  unproductive.  To 
the  latter  class  belong  scholars,  artists, 
mechanics,  merchants,  &c.,  because  all 
of  them  are  to  be  supported  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  eartn,  without  having 
assisted  directly  in  producing  them.  What 
they  save  from  the  wages  received  from 
the  mass  of  the  natural  products,  in 
various  forms,  contributes,  indeed,  to  na- 
tional wealth,  and  they  become,  thereby, 
a  useful  class  of  citizens,  indirectly  in- 
creasing wealth.  It  is  only  by  their 
means,  moreover,  that  the  agriculturist  is 
enabled  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  culture  of  the  earth.  3.  From  tiiis  it 
fblk>w8  that  the  unrestricted  exercise  of 
1^  honest  occupations  is  necessary  to  the 
weehh  of  both  classes.  The  system  in- 
coksates  freedom  in  regard  to  foreign  com- 
merce, as  well  as  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
cooBderiDg  it  a  matter  of  indiffeience 


whether  the  products  of  a  countiy  are 
consumed  by  natives  or  by  foreigners. 
4.  As,  according  to  this  system,  all  wealth 
is  derived  from  the  soil,  the  only  subject 
taxed  should  be  the  net  produce  of  the 
soil.  The  untenableness  of  this  system, 
without  replying  to  it  in  detail,  reals 
chiefly  in  the  misconception  of  nature 
and  its  products.  The  fire  of  the  steam- 
engine  is  as  much  a  productive  natural 
power  as  that  producmg  grain,  and  the 
plough  as  much  a  machine  as  the  steam- 
eu^ne. 

Phtsiogivomt  (from  ^Cwu,  nature,  and 
wfioif  law,  rulej  is  the  name  given  to  the 
countenance  or  man,  considered  as  an  in- 
dex of  his  general  character,  and  also  to 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  means  of 
judging  of  character  fh)m  the  counte- 
nance. This  is  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term ;  but  there  seems  no  very 
good  reason  why  the  science  of  physiog- 
nomy should  not  be  considered  as  extend 
ing  to  a  man's  whole  appearance.  What- 
ever be  thought  of  the  jKMsibility  of  laying 
down  strict  rules  for  such  judgments,  it  id 
a  fact  of  every  day's  occurrence,  that  we 
are,  almost  without  reflection  on  our  part, 
impressed  favorably  or  unfevorably,  in  re- 
gard to  the  temper  and  talents  ot  others, 
mr  the  expression  of  their  countenances. 
The  poetry  of  early  aj^  contains  descrip- 
tions of  the  features  of  heroes,  correspond- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  individual;  and, 
in  ordinary  life,every  pereon  who  takesaser- 
vant  is  mfluenced  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  The  existence,  therefore,  of 
a  permanent  external  expression  of  the  in- 
ward man, in  some  degree,cannot  be  denied; 
but  that  there  exist  exceptions,  is  a  matter 
of  course.  The  great  question  is,  how 
far  we  can  reduce  our  experience  to  cer- 
tain rules.  As  the  face  is  that  part  of  ani- 
mals in  which  the  noblest  organs  are  unit- 
ed, by  which  they  put  themselves  in  con- 
tact with  the  worid,  and,  for  various  rea- 
fioiis,  shows  most  of  theu-  characteristic 
trails,  it  has  been  made  the  particular  ol>- 
ject  of  study  by  the  physiognomist;  and 
comparisons  have  been  drawn  between 
the  fiice  of  man  and  that  of  animals. 
Bapt  della  Porta  (who  died  in  1615)  made 
such  comparisons  the  basis  of  his  physi- 
ognomical investigations,  and  had  the 
heads  of  animals  compared  to  human 
faces  represented.  Tischbein,  a  German 
painter,  has  since  carried  out  the  same 
idea  much  more  completely,  and  doctor 
Gall  has  also  made  such  comparative  rep- 
resentations for  the  illustration  of  phrenol- 
ogy. (See  GtdL)  A  great  part  of  the  art 
of  painting  and  acuiptufe  is  fiHioded  on 
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physiognomy.  As  the  expression  of  the 
lace  depends  veiy  much  upon  the  fonnation 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  skuU,  physiognomy  is 
illustrated  by  craniology  .*  Among  the  ch  ief 
points  in  physiognomy,  Kant,  in  his  an- 
thropology, reckons,  1.  the  general  forma- 
tion of  the  fac^,  particularly  in  the  pro61e, 
which  is  interesting,  both  in  respect  to 
tlie  physiognomy  of  individuals  and  of 
nations,  us   Blumeubach's   investigations 

r»ve ;  2.  the  features  of  the  face ; 
the  motions  of  the  face,  as  far  as  they 
have  become  habitual ;  also  tho  walk, 
&C.  Kant  and  otliers  think  they  can 
show  why  physiognomy  can  never  be 
elevated  to  a  science.  It  is,  however,  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  but  the  student 
must  be  on  Iiis  guard  against  a  general 
application  of  the  rules  which  experience 
seems  to  have  furnished  him.  This  was 
the  reason  why  Lavater's  system  kisted 
but  a  short  time,  though  he  has  collected 
valuable  materials.  (See  Lcmater,)  The 
Dominican  Campanella,  who  died  in  1639, 
was  a  physiognomist  J.  Cross  published, 
in  1817,  an  Attempt  to  establish  Physiog- 
nomy upon  scientific  Principles  (Glasgow, 
18171 ;  and  Spurzheim,  the  Physiognomi- 
cal System. 

PBTSioeRAPHT.  (See  Mineralogy^  vol. 
viii,  p.  509.) 

Pbtsiologt  (from  ^i^,  nature,  in  every 
sense,  and  Xoyti,  science).  This  word,  first 
used,  as  it  appeara,  by  Aristotle,  would 
si^niQr,  according  to  its  etymology,  the 
science  which  treats  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  the  whole  universe,  and  thus 
woald  comprise  natural  philosophy  as 
well  as  natural  history ;  but  the  term  has 
been  subjected  to  some  restrictions,  and  is 
used,  sometimes,  for  the  science  vvhich 
treats  of  all  the  phenomena  of  living  bod- 
ies, and  thus  becomes  synonymous  with 
hiUogy  ;  sometimes  for  the  science  which 
treats  of  animal  life,  and  then  is  synony- 
mous with  zo&nomy^  or  dynamolagy ;  and 
sometimes  for  die  science  which  treats  of 

*  Physiogiiomy  and  phrenology,  in  a  certain 
degree,  always '  have  existed  and  will  exist. 
Tbottgh  our  ndcs  for  jnd^og  of  men  from  their 
appearance  may  often  fail,  we  still  continue  to 
tnikt  in  them.  We  cannot  help  considering  it 
strange  if  a  sulky-looking  man  is  found  to  bo 
kind,  and  a  stupid-looking  man  to  be  sagacious. 
We  find  in  the  autol>iographical  letters  of  the 
piiilokiger  Jerome  Wolf  ^who  died  1680)^  a  curi- 
cus  stofy,  that  tlio  phjrslciaii  attending  his  father 
on  his  death-bed,  lookuig  at  the  forehead  of  young 
3*irome  for  some  time,  consoled  his  father  b^  the 
usorBDce  that  his  son  would  be,  at  some  mturo 
tune,  a  capable  man,  though  he  might  then  ap- 
pear awk^i^  and  doll.— H.  w3/ii  de  Vitm 
Biuf  RoHone,  <tc..  communicated  m  Raumer's 
Hittoritehes  Taschenbuch. 


the  phenomena  of  life  in  man,  and  then  k 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  significations  of 
aanihrt^poUigif.  The  most  scientific  use  of 
the  word  is  that  which  applies  it  to  the 
phenomena  of  life  in  pneral,  as  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable^ 
are  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
The  science  would  then  include  vegetable 
physiology,  animal  phvsiology,  and  com- 
parative physiology,  which  corresponds  to 
comparative  anatomy,  and  examines  the 
analogies  and  dififerences  presented  by  the 
organic  activity  of  the  t  woclaases  of  beinga, 
Physiology  has  been  further  divided  into 
general  and  special,  the  former  analysing 
the  phenomena  of  life  in  an  abstract  man- 
ner, without  making  the  application  to 
particular  species,  whilst  the  latter  exam- 
mes  the  mechanism  and  the  results  of  life 
in  certain  species.  Physiology,  finally, 
has  been  treated  under  the  subdivisions 
of  hjrgienic,  pathologic  and  therapeutic 
physiology.  As  long  as  these  divisioiis 
serve  simply  to  assist  the  student,  without 
conveying  wrong  ideas  as  to  the  science 
and  the  subject  which  it  treats,  viz.  life,  so 
various  in  its  manifestations,  yet  one  and 
the  same  throughout  all  nature,  they  may 
be  useful  As  man  stands  highest  in  the 
scale  of  beings  which  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  he  is  the  most  interesting 
subiect  of  phyriology,  both  because  ani- 
mal life  is  most  developed  in  him,  and 
because  his  animal  life  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  intellectual  and  moral  life , 
for,  whatever  may  be  the  belief  respecting 
the  state  of  the  soul  before  or  after  our 
existence  on  this  earth,  it  is  certain  that 
during  the  time  of  our  earthly  life,  the 
soul  and  body  are,  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect, intimately  united.  Under  this  view 
several  German  philoeophen  have  treated 
physiology,  and  attempted  to  draw  from 
It  illustrations  for  the  higher  anthropology. 
Without  going  into  that  subject  at  present, 
we  shall  give  here  a  brief  outline  of  the 
German  mode  of  treating  physiology, 
which  is  probably  less  familiar  to  our 
readers  than  that  of  France  and  England. 
The  human  frame  consists  of  a  multiplici- 
ty of  organs,  which  are  constandy  in  a 
state  of  mutiial  excitement  and  mutual  re- 
straint The  chain  of  causes  and  efiects 
is  endless,  yet  observation  has  discovered 
certam  series  and  orders,  called  aysitmM* 
Thus  we  have  the  systems  of  reproduc- 
tion, irritability  and  sensibility,  (q.  y.)  The 
province  of  the  renroductive  system  ia 
to  preserve  and  unfold  the  organization. 
Matter  is  in  uninterrupted  change :  it  un  • 
dergoes  a  constant  union  and  separation. 
Tliis  is  as  true  of  the  animal  finme  as  of 
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the  lower  forms  of  matter.  There  is  a 
coDfltant  succession  of  states,  and  the 
whole  life  of  the  organization  consists, 
as  it  were,  of  innumerable  smaller  circles 
of  life,  beginning  with  that  of  the  simple 
substances,  each  of  which  runs  through 
certain  changes,  and  then  begins  anew, 
and  proceeding  thence  to  the  higher  or- 
gans and  ^Btems.  This  constant  change 
in  the  animal  frame  requires  a  constant 
introduction  of  new  matter  into  the  system, 
and  a  constant  separation  of  that  matter 
which  has  completed  its  brief  tour  of  duty, 
find  must  be  thrown  dflf  as  useless.  The  ^ 
new  matter  received  has  to  undergo  a 
series  of  changes  to  adapt  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  animal  life.  These  changes  are 
effected  by  means  of  a  number  of  organs^ 
whose  form,  construction  and  activity  cor- 
respond to  their  destination.  These  are 
the  organs  of  ingestion  and  digestion,  the 
mouth,  throat,  stomach  and  intestines,  the 
absorbing  vessels  of  the  intestines,  which 
in  their  course  form  glands,  then  canals, 
endmg  at  last  in  one  canal.  (See  Chyle, 
Digestion,  and  Dyspepsia,)  The  received 
matter  becomes  purer  and  purer,  that  is, 
fitter  for  animal  life,  and  eventually  be- 
comes blood  (q.  v.),  which  change  is  ef- 
fected in  the  lungs  (q.  v.),  from  which  the 
Mood  collects  in  the  left  cavities  of  the 
bean.  (See  Heart  for  an  account  of  the 
circuhition  of  the  blood.)  The  blood  is  a 
fluid  endowed  with  life,  and  is  spread  all 
oyer  the  or^ization,  difiusing  new  mat- 
ter and  life  m  innumerable  currents.  The 
arterial  system  penetrates  every  orsan, 
and  every  organ  gives  to  the  matter  uus 
received  its  peculiar  character.  Part  of 
this  blood,  in  the  shape  of  coagulated  fi- 
bres, assumes  the  first  oi^nic  form,  the 
eellular  texture  (an  animal  crystallization, 
as  it  were),  attaches  itself  to  the  already 
existing  matter  of  the  same  kind,  in  order 
to  assist  the  latter,  if  it  is  yet  in  the  process 
of  formation,  or  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  whose  virtue  is  exhausted,  and,  by 
further  processes,  gives  rise  to  the  various 
other  iMurts  of  the  human  body,  as  the 
cellular  texture,  the  various  membranes, 
glands,  hairs,  bones,  cartilage,  muscles, 
arteries,  the  capillary  system,  nerves,  brain, 
6lc,  These  single  parts,  by  various  com- 
binations, form  tlie  compound  organs, 
whose  functions  vaiy  with  their  composi- 
tion. Another  part  of  the  blood  is  des- 
tined to  be  changed  into  various  fluids ; 
this  is  effected  by  the  function  of  secre- 
tion, for  which  several  organs  are  des- 
tined. To  these  belong  the  secretion  of 
the  saliva  in  the  salivary  glands,  of  the 
gastric  juice  in  tlie  stomach,  of  the  gall  in 


the  liver,  milk  in  tlie  breasts,  of  the  mucus 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  &c.  Afler  the 
various  forms  of  organic  matter  have  run 
through  their  short  circle  of  life,  they  lose 
their  character  of  animal  life  and  activity, 
change  their  peculiar  form,  are  dissolved, 
absoroed  in  proper  canais,  and  thrown 
out  This  is  done  by  the  abeoriiing  lym- 
phatic vessels,  by  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
passage,  the  skin,  &c.  The  system  of 
irritability  (q.  v.)  is  composed  of  the  fibre 
formed  out  of  the  blood,  and  endowed 
with  a  higher  life,  and  consists  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  which  possesses  the  fac- 
ulty of  shortening  itself  by  contraction. 
Aggremii^oDB  of  these  fibres  form  a  mus- 
cle. Some  of  these  are  hollow  muscles, 
for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  flu- 
ids, as  the  heart  and  the  muscular  mem- 
branes. The  others  are  connected  with 
the  system  of  bones,  and  serve  for  volun- 
taxy  motion.  (See  Muscles,)  The  system 
of  sensibility  consists  of  the  matter  in  the 
highest  stage  of  life,. and  forms  the  whole 
system  of  the  nerves.  (See  Aore*,  and 
Brain.)  These  systems  are  closely  con- 
nected, and  are  combined  in  each  oi|^ ; 
thus  we  find  every  where  cellular  texture, 
membrane,  vessels,  &c.,  and  nerves  which 
diffuse  a  higher  life  throughout  the  organs, 
and  produce,  by  their  general  connexion, 
a  harmony  in  the  functions  of  all  the 
organs,  which,  if  undisturbed,  is  called 
heiltk.  To  the  series  wliich  gives  rise  to 
this  harmony  of  the  functions  belong  also 
the  activities  of  the  soul,  in  so  fiu-  as  the 
material  oramization  influences  them,  or 
the  soul  influences  the  material  organiza- 
tion. For,  though  the  hfe  of  the  'tout  is 
superior  to  the  lift  of  the  body,— the  latter 
only  following  unchangeable  laws  of  na- 
ture, the  former  being  guided  by  reason 
and  volition, — ^yet  the  close  union  of  both, 
and  their  mutual  operation,  cannot  be 
denied.  The  material  organization  af- 
fects the  soul  by  the  cerebral  system  and 
nerves,  the  soul  receiving  ideas  of  outward 
things  through  the  senses  (see  Serves); 
and  though  the  cerebral  system  belongs 
peculiarly  to  the  soul,  yet  it  is  nourish- 
ed and  maintained  by  the  same  means 
as  the  whole  animal  organization ;  and  this 
circumstance,  and  perhaps  the  connexion 
of  the  nerves  of  the  systems  of  sensibility 
and  reproduction,  give  rise  to  what  we 
call  instincts  and  impulses  connected 
with  the  physical  wants.  Further,  there 
seems  to  exist  a  constant  yet  silent  influ- 
ence of  the  material  organization  on  the 
higher  nervous  system  and  the  brain,  owing 
the  support  of  Uiese  organs  by  the  blood, 
and  to  the  connexion  in  which  all  orgatis 
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are  kept  through  the  nerves;  and  these 
circiuDBtances    appear    to    explain    the 
ewoBca  of  the  yarious  temperaments  and 
the  change  in  our  dispositions.    The  soul, 
on   the  other   hand,  operates  upon  the 
bodily  oiiganization  by  many  voluntary 
acts,  which  afiect  the  organic  life,  by  the 
restraint  of  the  appetites,  and  by  the  activity 
which  its  own  operations  necessarily  ex- 
cite in  its  or|;an,  the  brain ;  and,  finally, 
by  the  direct  mfluence  of  certain  passions 
and  emotions,  on  particular  ])artB  of  the 
frame.     All    these    points  are  minutely 
treated  in  physiology.     The  history  of 
physiology  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  medicine.    It  began  with  scanty 
materials  and  hypotheses.     Hippocrates 
had  but  a  veiy  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  human  organizadon,  and  very  limited 
views  of  the  origin  of  life.    Galen,  pos- 
sessing a  better  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
composed  a  better  system  of  physiology. 
From  him  originated  the  division  of  me 
functions  into  vital,  animal  and  natural 
functions^  which  has  maintained   itself 
down  to  our  time.    After  the  middle  ages 
had  gone  by,  the  more  thorough  study  of 
anatomy  led  to  a  better  system  of  physi- 
ology.   Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  was  a  great  step,  but  it 
induced  bis  successors  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain Me  by  mere  mechanical  and  hydrau- 
lic principles.     Stahl  (q.  v.)  considered 
the  soul  as  the  cause  of  ufe  and  its  phe- 
nomena ;  but  Haller  made  an  entirely  new 
epoch,  by  the  theoiy  of  the  irritabiuty  of 
the  fibre,  which  was  made  the  basis  of 
many  systems ;  even  Brown's  theory  of 
life,  as  arising  from  the  irritability  of  the 
or^mization,  and  the  infiuence  of  ex- 
ternal   things,  is   to    be  deduced   from 
this  source.    The  progress  of  chemistry 
and    philosophy    gave    rise    to    another 
mode  of  treating  physiology,  the  former 
by  analyang  the  simple  substances  of  the 
body,  the  latter  by  the  fiuthful  investiga- 
tion of  what  is  within  and  what  without 
the  limits  of  tlie  reasoning  faculty,  thereby 
banishing  a  number  of  untenable  theories. 
Phttologt  (from  ^vrdv, plant,  and  Xoyoit 
science);  a  word  not  unfrequently  used 
for  Ifokoig  by  the  Gennans  of  late,  they 
considering  it  more  correspondent  than 
hotany  to  Sie  denominations  of  the  kin- 
dred sciences,  zoology  and  mineralogy, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  more  elevated 
character  which  the  science  has  received 
i4i  late,  since  the  whole  nature  of  plants 
has  been  more  thoroughly  studied  than 
bnoedy.    (See  Plants.) 

PiA  Mater,  in  anatomy ;  a  thin  mem- 
bnne  immediately  investing  the  brain.  (q.v.) 


PiAHo  (ftoZtmi);  soli,  sk>w ;  used  in 
music  in  conuadisdnction  to  farie,  Pior 
nUsimo ;  the  superlative  of  fumo. 

PiAivo-FoRTE ;  a  musical  stringed  in- 
strument, the  strings  of  which  are  extend- 
ed over  bridges  rising  on  the  sounding- 
board,  and  are  made  to  vibrate  by  means 
of  small,  covered  hammers,  which  are  put 
in  motion  by  keys,  and  where  a  continued 
sound  is  not  contemplated,  their  sound  is 
dampened  immediately  after  the  touch  of 
the  keys  by  means  of  leathern  dampers. 
The  piano  mis  superseded  the  harpsichord, 

J  principally  owin^  to  its  greater  strength. 
Illness  and  duration  of  tone.  The  strength 
of  the  tones  has  also  been  mcreased  1^ 
increasing  the  number  of  the  strings  for 
each   tone.      There   are    usually    three 
strings  for  each  tone.    The  hammera  usu- 
ally strike  the  strings  from  below ;  but,  of 
lute,  instruments  have  been  made  in  Vien- 
na, called  KapotoitOi  in  which  the  ham- 
mera strike  tne  strings  from  above,  and 
thereby   produce   a   stronger   tone.     A 
change  or  prok>ngation  of  tone  is  produced 
by  means  of  pedals :  only  a  few,  nowever, 
are  at  present  used.    Formeriy,  the  clavi- 
chord and  the  spinnet  supplied  the  place 
of  the  piano-forte ;  and  all  three  instru- 
ments possess  the  advantage  that  a  single 
player  on  the  same  can  produce  a  con*- 
plete  harmony,  and  the  most  rapid  and 
difficult  series  of  tones  can  be  executed 
by  means  of  a  simple  mechanism,  on 
which  account  these  instruments  ff^^^J 
facilitate  the  study  of  harmony.    To  the 
harpsichord  the  piano-forte  is  inferior  in 
this  single  particuhur,  that,  in  tlie  former 
instrument,  the  touch  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  tones,  while, 
in  the  case  of  the  piano-forte,  they  are  in 
a  manner  prej^lred  beforehand.    This  in- 
strument is  usually  tabular  in  shape  (these 
are  commonly  of  a  comparatively  weak 
tone],  or  spinnet-formed.    Those  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  spinnet  (grand  piano-fortes) 
are  used  as  concert  instruments,  and  have 
the  greatest  compass  and  strength.    The 
grand  piano- forte  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  elegant  musical  instruments.    The 
common  compass  of  piano-fortes  at  pres- 
ent is  six  octaves  rising  from  the  lowest 
F,     There  are  also  instruments  of  this 
class  in  an  upright  form ;  for  example, 
DietanaJdanSj  which,  however,  are  less  in 
use.    The  piauo-forte  was  invented  by 
Christian  Gotdieb  Schroder  of  Hohen- 
stein,  in  Saxony,  bom  in  tiie  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (about  1717,  in 
Dresden^    It  has  been  gradually  improv- 
ed, till  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant instruments  in  all  musical  enter- 
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fttDinents  Id  strenftb  and  finmieas,  the 
JKagUsh  piano-foites  excel  dl  otbere. 
They  are,  however,  oomparetiyely  difficult 
to  uae,  and  are  very  ezpeDSiive. 

P1A&18T8 ;  fathers  or  the  pious  schools 
ischolarwmpianim]'y  the  members  of  a  re- 
ligious order,  who,  in  addition  to  the  three 
usual  monastic  tows,  took  also  a  fourth, 
namely,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  gra- 
tuitous instruction  of  youth.  ( See  Monas- 
He  Vow8y  and  OrdtrM,  Religious,)  Tliis 
order  was  instituted  at  Rome,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Joseph 
Casalanza  (died  1648),  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, and  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1621. 
In  1690,  it  was  rewarded  ibr  its  useful 
labors,  by  the  most  imporumt  privileges  of 
the  mendicant  orders.  The  piarists  are, 
like  the  Jesuits,  a  secular  order,  subject  to 
rubs.  They  also  resemble  the  Jesuits  in 
their  costume^  and  in  their  devotion  to  th« 
service  of  the  church  and  to  education, 
and  have  been  the  rivals  of  that  order 
from  the  time  of  their  institution.  They 
soon  spread  themselves  through  the  Cath- 
olic countries,  particularly  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  md  became  numerous  and 
powerful,  without  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  ambitious  views,  and 
without  meddling  in  political  mattera,  as 
the  Jesuits  did.  Many  gymnasia  and 
Kchools  in  Hungary  and  Poland  are  still 
under  their  direction.  In  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, Silesia  and  Austria,  they  have  some 
respectable  colleges,  and  their  services  in 
the  cause  of  education  have  undeniably 
been  great 

Piaster.  (See  Coin,  division  Spain 
and  TVritey.)  The  Turkisli  piaster  varies 
much  in  value. 

Piazza,  in  architecture,  is  a  portico,  or 
covereil  walk,  supported  by  arches ;  and 
all  walks,  with  porticoes  around  them,  are 
piazzas. 

PiAZZi,  Giuseppe,  director-general  of  the 
observatories  at  Naples  and  Palermo,  was 
bom  at  Ponte,  in  the  Valteline,  in  1746 ;  in 
1764,  entered  the  order  of  the  Theatines  at 
Milan,  and  studied  at  Milan,  Turin  and 
Rome,  under  Tiraboschi,  Leseurand  Bec- 
caria.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  new  university  in 
Malta,  on  the  abolition  of  which  he  return- 
ed to  Italy,  and,  in  1780,  became  professor 
of  the  higher  mathematics  at  Palermo. 
Having  induced  the  viceroy  to  establish  an 
observatory  there,  Piazzi  went  to  England 
and  France  to  purchase  the  necessaiy 
instruments.  The  observatory  was  com- 
pleted in  1789,  and  is  described  in  Piazzi's 
Ddla  Speeola  asbrfmomica  de*  RegistuiS  di 
Palermo,  179$^--^.  His  first  obwrvations 


were  published  in  1798.  He  soon  after 
be^n  hiscatalof^e  of  stars,  and  dedicated 
the  first,  contaimng  6784  stars,  to  the  insti- 
tute at  Paris.  January  1,  1801,  Piazzi 
discovered  the  planet  Ceres,  in  commem- 
oration of  which  the  king  of  Naples  wish- 
ed to  strike  a  gold  medal  in  his  honor ; 
but  Piazzi  preferred  that  the  money  should 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  instruments 
for  the  observatory.  In  1814,  he  com- 
pleted his  second  catalogue,  containing 
7646' stars.  He  had  also  been  occupied 
in  the  reformation  of  the  system  of  weights 
and  measures  in  Sicily.  The  observation 
of  comets  he  always  considered  as  useless. 
In  1817,  the  king  called  him  to  Naples  to 
examine  the  plan  of  the  new  observatory 
there ;  and  his  last  years  were  chiefly  de- 
voted to  tl^e  subject  of  public  education  in 
Sicil;^ .  He  died  July  22, 1^26.  His  Le- 
ziom  dementari  di  Astronomia  were  pub 
lished  at  Palermo  in  1817. 

PiB-CoRN,  or  HoRifPiPE ;  a  Welsh  in- 
strument, consisting  of  a  wooden  pipe, 
with  holes  at  the  sides,  and  a  horn  at  each 
end,  the  one  to  collect  the  wind  blown 
into  it  by  the  mouth,  and  the  other  to  con 
vey  the  sound  as  modulated  by  the  per 
former.  This  instrument  is  so  common 
in  Wales,  that  the  shepherds'  boys  amuse 
themselves  with  it  while  tencfkig  their 
flocks. 

PiCARD,  Louis  Benoit,  bom  at  Paris,  in 
1769,  early  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
with  success.  The  friendship  of  Andrieux, 
who  assisted  him  with  bis  advice,  waa 
serviceable  to  hun,  and  he  soon  became 
an  actor,  making  his  debut  at  the  Tkiatre 
Lovvoia  (Od^on),  where  his  dramas  were 
also  represented  with  much  applause.  In 
1801,  he  became  the  manager  of  the  thea* 
tie,  continuing  to  perform  and  write  at 
the  same  time.  He  soon  after  (1806] 
withdrew  from  the  boards,  was  admitted 
to  tiie  French  academy,  and  intrusted  by 
government  with  the  direction  of  the  ope- 
ra. While  at  the  head  of  the  opera,  he 
ceased  writing,  but,  in  1816,  resumed  the 
direction  of  £e  Od^on,  and  aeain  began 
to  write.  He  died  in  1828.  Picard,  on 
account  of  his  skilful  delineation  of  char- 
acter, was  called  by  the  French  Le  petit 
Molihre,  He  was  the  author  of  more 
than  seventy  larger  and  smaller  pieces, 
besides  several  romances.  Amoug  the 
latter  nre  Le  GU  Bias  dt  la  RholvUon ; 
Uhonfiite  Hommej  &c. 

PiCARos.    (See  Adamites.] 

Picarot;  formerly  a  province  of 
France,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
dom, lying  on  the  British  channel,  to  the 
north'West  of  Normandy,  and  south  of 
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Anew.  (See  IWmoe,  and  XK^porimait)  It 
WHS  for  some  time  in  poMesnon  of  the 
Eogtieh  crown« 

Ficciifi,  Niocoid,  bora  at  Ban,  in  the 
kjugdom  of  Naples  in  1738»  was  derigned 
fay  liis  frtber,  a  muaician,  for  the  church. 
But  the  young  Piccini  aoon  displayed 
each  «L  decided  tmrte  for  muaic,  that  he 
was  placed  at  the  Oooservatorio  di  Santo 
Onofiioi  at  the  iieod  of  which  was  the 
oeiebnted  Leo.  After  spending  twelve 
years  therey  he  left  the  conservatory,  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  science  of  music, 
and  ammaled  with  a  glowing  imaginadon, 
which  wanted  only  an  opportunity  to 
show  iteelfl  The  prince  of  Vintimille 
menifoned  him  to  the  director  of  the  Flor- 
entine theatre,  and  Piccini  set  the  opera 
Le  Demu  dupetose^  which  was  perfoim- 
ed  with  applause.  He  soon  after  compoiH 
ed  Le  Gatom,  and  U  curioso  del  pntprio 
Damo.  The  latter  was  performed  with 
applauae  during  four  successive  years. 
IDs  conaposition  of  Zenobia  (1756)  dis- 
played his  genius  in  the  serious  opera.  In 
I758f  be  WBsmvited  to  Rome  to  set  a^- 
tamin  neW  buiit ;  and  in  17G0,  appeared 
his  celebimted  Ceecft^io,  or  La  6immui  il^- 
luula,  which  had  an  unexampled  run  m 
Italy.  The  next  year,  his  uUmpiadej  a 
serious  opera,  bad  the  same  success.  In 
(his  piece,  tiie  duet  was  first  presented 
fiee  trom  pedautiy  and  technicahty,  in  the 
Dew  musical  form,  which  has  since  been 
universally  adopted.  Piccini  oondnued 
to  compose  for  the  theatres  of  Rome  and 
Xaples  for  fifteen  years,  duriug  which 
time  he  enjoyed  the  undisputed  suprema- 
cy in  the  public  fiivor;  but,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Anfossi  (q.  v.),  one  of  Piocini's 
operas  &iled  at  Rome,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mortification  which  this  oc- 
canooed  him,  he  fell  «ck,  and,  after  his 
neroveiy,  determined  to  devote  himself 
solely  to  tlie  theatres  in  Naples.  In  1776, 
be  accepted  an  invitadon,  on  very  favora- 
ble lemiai,  from  the  French  court,  and 
nrent  to  Paris.  At  tlint  time,  l^csides  nu- 
merous oiatorios,  cantatas,  &c.,  he  had 
composed  133  operas.  Being  entirely  ig- 
Doraot  of  the  French  language,  he  receiv- 
ed iostniction  firom  Marmontel,  and,  with 
his  aawsmnce,  brought  out  the  Roland  of 
Uuioault,  which,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
poantiou  of  Gluck  and  his  friends,  was 
succeasftiL  Although  Gluck  and  Piccini 
were  personally  reconciled,  yet  the  war 
between  their  respective  admirers  contin- 
ued (see  Gluck) ;  and,  in  order  to  compare 
their  merits,  the  two  rivals  composed  the 
same  flObject,  Iphigenia  m  Tauns:  in  this 
contest,  Gluck  had  the  advanuige.    In 
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1983,  Pieoini  produced  his  Didih  which  k 
considered  his  thtffPwiwrt,  He  had  been 
appointed  director  of  the  royal  smging 
school  in  1782,  but  the  revoludon  depiivea 
him  of  his  appointments,  and  he  returned 
to  Naples  in  1791,  where  the  king  granted 
him  a  pension,  and  empk>jred  him  on  va- 
rious occasions ;  but,  having  imprudently 
expressed  revolutionary  sentiments,  he 
was  expoaed  to  moeh  hard  tteatment,  and 
finally  returned  to  France,  where  he  died 
'ml80a 

PiccoLOMiNi ;  a  disdnguished  fimiily, 
originally  of  Italy.  The  most  celebrated 
memben  ore,  1.  Xnwu  ^viua  Baihiol' 
SNunis,  who,  under  the  name  of  Pius  H 
ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1456.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  pooes,  vrrote 
the  life  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III,  and 
a  hisioiy  of  Bohemia.  He  was  secretary 
to  the  council  of  Basle,  and  defisttded  the 
rights  of  the  councils  against  the  popes; 
but,  when  he  was  made  pope,  he  recanted 
all  that  he  had  said  aAinst  the  extent  of 
the  papal  power.  His  fiivorite  pbn  of 
uniting  the  princes  of  Europe  in  a  war 
against  the  Turks  was  frusOnted  by  his 
dead^  in  1464.  3.  OcUwto  Piceohmitd 
was  bora  in  1599,  became  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished generals  in  the  thirty  years' 
war,  was  a  fiivorite  of  Wallenstein,  who 
intrusted  him  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
projecui,  when  he  purposed  to  attack  the 
emperor;  but  Piccobmioi  betrayed  him, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  were  charved 
to  take  Wallenstein  -alive  or  dead.  He 
was  made  prince  of  the  empire,  but  dis- 
graced his  military  renown  by  his  cruelty. 
He  died  in  1656,  in  Vienna. 

PicBEGRU,  Charles,  general  of  the 
French  republic,  bora  in  1761,  at  Arbois, 
in  Franche-Oomt^  of  poor  parents,  was 
educated  at  dmt  place  in  a  monastery  of 
the  Minims  (but  without  entering  the  or- 
der, as  has  been  falsely  ssserted),  and 
afterwards  studied  at  the  college  of  Bri- 
enne,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  progress  in  mathematical 
science,  that  the  reciuitious  of  his  class 
were  intrusted  to  him  while  yet  a  scholar. 
Bonaparte  was  at  that  time  his  pupil  at 
Brienne.  At  an  earlv  age,  Pichegra  en- 
listed as  a  coimtion  soldier  in  the  first  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  was  soon  mode  a 
sergeant.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Amer- 
ican war,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
America,  and  he  thus  hod  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  witli  the  land  and 
sea  service.  AHer  bis  returo,  he  was  ap- 
pointed sergeant-major,  and  compauy- 
acyutant;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
olution, he  embraced  its  principles.    He 
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wm  ^nAdMt  of  the  political  dab  in  Be- 
■an^D,  when  a  battalion  of  natioiial 
foaida,  without  subordination,  diaeipline 
ar  oommander,  arriving  in  the  city,  the 
Baaan^n  chib  proposed  Pichegni  as  a  suit- 
able person  to  command  them.  His  fine 
care  was  to  establish  order  and  discipline — 
a  larit  which  he  accomplished  with  energjr 
and  skill,  and  then  led  his  battalion  to  the 
army  of  the  Rhine.  Hers  he  distinguish- 
ed himMlf  so  favorably,  that,  in  17»2,  he 
entered  the  general  suifl^  and  became 
colonel,  general  of  brigade,  and,  in  1793, 
general  of  division.  Meanwhile  the  reign 
oftenorhad  commenced  in  France.  Cus- 
tine,  Houchard,  Biron  and  others  petished 
imder  the  guillotine.  The  suspicions  of 
those  in  power  at  Paris  rendered  it  more 
dangereus,  at  that  time,  to  be  at  the  head  of 
an  arm  V,  than  to  storm  a  hosdie  battery ; 
but  PicMgru  undertook  the  command  of 
the  forces,  disorganized  by  the  loss  of 
Ae  Weiasemburg  lines,  restored  discipline, 
and  led  the  disheartened  troops  to  a  series 
cf  brilliant  victories.  To  renst  the  nu- 
merous and  better  disciplined  troops  of 
the  enemy,  supported  by  an  excellent  cav- 
alry, he  introduced  the  system  of  sharp- 
shooting,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  lus 
flkilAil  use  of  the  mounted  artillery,  suc- 
ceeded in  paralyzing  the  tactics  of  the 
enemy.  Hoche  commanded  at  that  time 
the  right  wins  of  the  army  in  Alsace.  In 
connexion  wiuithis  general,  and  nominal- 
ly under  his  command  (although,  in  ftct, 
he  only  followed  Pichegni's  plan  of  ope- 
ration, of  which  he  subsequently  assumed 
the  whole  merit),  Pichegni  stormed  the 
lines  of  Hagenau,  Dec.  ^  1798,  relieved 
Landau,  and  took  Lauteri>urg.  These  suc- 
cesses gained  him  the  highest  commenda- 
don  in  Paris,  even  from  Robespierre  and 
Collot  d^Herboia.  On  the  dismissal  of 
Hoche,  in  1794,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  the  north,  which  disas- 
ters  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  disorgani- 
zMion.  Here  be  also  restored  order  and 
discipline.  After  failing  in  tlie  attack 
(made  by  command  of  the  committee  of 
safety)  on  the  enemy's  centre,  under  the 
prince  of  Cobourg,  Picfaemi,  at  his  own 
peril,  presse<i  forward  into  West  Flanders, 
and,  by  thus  turning  the  enemy's  fiank, 
gained  (April  26— IS)  the  brilliant  victo- 
ries of  Courtray,  Montcassel  and  Meniu, 
wliicli  forced  Clerfayt  to  a  hasty  retreat 
May  18,  he  defeated  the  united  forees  of 
prince  Cobourg  and  York,  between  Menin 
and  Courtray,  and,  to  draw  Clerfiiyt  from 
his  strong  position  at  Thiel,  he  made  a 
movement  towards  Ypres,  near  which  he 
defeated  the  Austrian  general,  June  10 


and  la  AH  West  Flanders  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and,  Jourdan  having 
soon  after  gained  the  victory  of  Fleunis, 
Pichegni  parsed  the  Scheldt,  and  thus  cut 
off  Clerfayt  from  the  Engtish  army,  took 
Bruses,  Ostend,  Ghent  and  Oudenarde, 
and  beneged  or  blockaded  Nieuport,  Sluva, 
Cond^  Valenciennea  and  Quesnoy.  He 
then  advanced  to  Mechlin,  defeated  on  the 
16th  and  17th  of  Julv  the  combined  Enc- 
lish  and  Dutch,  took  Antwerp,  drove  (m 
September]  the  English  beyond  the 
Meuse,  and,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeka^ 
captured  Hertogenbosch  (see  BoU  U  Duc\ 
then  deemed  impregnable.  October  19, 
he  acain  defeated  the  English  at  Puhlacb, 
blockaded  Grave,  and  occupied  Hulst, 
Axel,  Sas  de  Gand  and  Nimeguen.  The 
cruel  commands  of  the  ccmvention,  to 
spare  no  Englishman,  and  to  put  to  the 
sword  the  garrisons  of  Con<w,  Valen- 
ciennes, Landrecies  and  Quesnoy,  unless 
they  immediately  surrenderBd,were  evaded 
by  Pichegni ;  and  on  January  %  1790^  with 
an  army  destitute  of  almost  every  thintf 
but  courage,  he  crossed  the  Waal  and 
Meuse  on  the  ice,  took  Grave,  Bommel 
island,  and  fort  St  Andrew,  by  stirnn,  and 
invested  Breda.  Thus  was  Holland  con- 
quered, the  Dutoli  armv  dispersed,  the 
Eufflish  obUffed  to  embark;  the  hereditary 
stadthokler  fled  to  England,  and  Pichegni 
entered  Dortrecht  and  AmsOerdam  in 
triumph.  The  convention  now  conferred 
on  him  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle ;  but  he  retained 
at  the  same  time  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my of  the  north,  under  Moreau,  and  of  the 
armv  of  the  Meuse,  under  Jourdan.  la 
Apnl,  1795,  he  was  recalled,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  capital,  where  the  terrorists 
were  making  their  last  eftbrts  to  recover 
their  power.  Having  suppressed  the  in- 
surrection of  the  ibuxbour^  for  which  he 
was  called  in  the  convention  **  the  savior 
of  the  country,"  he  returned  to  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  where,  however,  his  career, 
hitherto  so  brilliant,  now  took  another 
turn.  He  entered  into  negodations  with 
the  prince  Cond^,  through  Fauche-Borel 
(q.  v.),  to  cooperate  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Botirixms.  He  was  promised  offices 
of  honor,  domains  and  rents.  But  the 
secret  was  soon  revealed  to  the  French 
government  Pichegni^  conduct  as  gen- 
eral had  already  excited  suspicion,  for,  in- 
stead of  improving  his  advantages  over 
the  enemy,  he  had  retreated  when  he 
should  have  advanced.  But  Montgaillard, 
an  agent  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Bour- 
bons with  the  general,  in  whose  tiands  was 
the  ooiresponctence  on  tne  subiect,  dehv- 
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mnd  up  the  pftpen  to  tbe  directoir,  who^ 
coo  weak  at  the  moment  to  bfing  the  goo- 
era!  to  an  account,  recalled  him  from  the 
oommand,  in  1796,  under  the  pretence  of 
appomting  him  anibasBador  to  Sweden. 
Kchegru  declined  the  poet  of  ambaa- 
aador,  but  waa  blind  enough  not  to  per- 
ceive the  atorm  which  threatened  him, 
and,  instead  of  saving  himself  while  it 
was  still  time,  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of 
fiellevwix.  near  Arbois,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased, where  he  lived  in  narrow  cireum- 
aiBoeefly  till  March,  1797,  when  the  electors 
of  his  department  (the  Upper  Saone) 
chose  him  representative  in  the  l^[i8lative 
body.  Here  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  council  of  tin  five  hundred ;  but  he 
did  not  abandon  his  secret  projects.  On 
the  eontraiy,  be  appeared  at  the  head  of 
he  Cliehy  party,  and  incurred  susfMoion 
by  his  propositions  in  relation  to  the  new 
oigaiiiaation  of  tbe  national  guards  of 
Pttis^  evidently  intended  to  overthrow  the 
repttblicsn  party.  The  dhnectory,  in  con- 
ceit with  tne  council  of  elderS)  secredy 
SBDt  for  troops  from  the  ItaDan  army  under 
Angereau,  by  whose  aid,  Sept  4,  1797 
(18  Froctidor,  year  V),  the  plots  of  the 
royatislB  ware  baffled,  and  Picheffru,  with 
his  acoompficee,  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
the  Tem^*  The  directory  published  the 
correspondence  of  Pichegiu  with  the  em- 
igrant  JBeurbons,  particularly  with  Cond^, 

Eft  of  wtncb  had  been  obteined  through 
on^gaillard,  and  part  found  by  the  army 
ef  the  Rhine  under  Moreau,  in  the  bag- 
gage of  genefal  Kiinghi,  and,  with  twen^ 
of  his  accomplices,  he  was  condemned  to 
deportation  to  Cayenne.  The  prisoners 
were  conveyed  by  wayof  Blois  to  Roche- 
Ibrt,  where  they  embarked.  Having  ar- 
rived at  Cayenne,  they  were  transported 
to  the  unhealthy  vrildernefls  of  Sinamari, 
where  most  of  them  died  of  the  maish 
fever.  Pichegru  and  seven  others  suc- 
ceeded, after  remaining  there  eight  months, 
In  escamng  to  Paramaribo,  the  capital 
of  the  Butch  colony  of  Surinam,  m  a 
light  boat  From  this  place  they  went 
to  Encland,  where  Pichegru,  now  an 
avowed  adherdot  of  the  Bourbons,  met 
with  a  favorable  reception,  and  was  order- 
ed to  join  tbe  Austrian  and  Russian  army, 
under  Korsakoff.  But  as  Korsako^  to 
whom  Pichegru,  before  the  battle  of  Zu- 
rich, had  given  some  useful  advice,  which 
was  negl^ted,  was  defeated,  Pichegru  re- 
mmed  to  England,  where  he  was  often 
cotieulted  both  by  the  ministers  and  by  the 
French  princes.  The  latter,  as  is  well 
known^  flattered  themselves  that  Bona- 
parte woaJd  play  die  part  of  general  Monk 


(q.v.),and  reatore  the  exiles  to  the  thMBe ; 
but  as  the  grounds  for  this  hope  dkap- 
paared,  it  was  resolved  to  putthe  fint  con- 
sul out  of  the  way ;  and  in  tbe  execution 
ef  this  pbm,  Picheffru  and  Georges  Cadou- 
dal,  chief  of  the  Chouans,  and  inventor  of 
the  infernal  machine,  with  whom  Piche- 
gru had  become  acquainted  in  London, 
were  employed.  Having  been  landed  on 
the  French  coast  by  captain  Wright,  in 
January,  1804,  with  several  of  the  old 
Vendean  leaders,  the  conspirators  repaired 
in  disguise  to  Paris,  hoping  to  find  there  a 
party  fevorable  to  their  views,  and  to  en- 
gage Moreau  (q.  v^  in  their  plana.  But 
the  police  (under  Fouch^)  discovered  tbe 
d|ot,  and  Georges  was  suddenly  airested. 
Pichegru  escuied  his  pursuers  several 
days,  but  was  finally  betraved  by  a  mer- 
chant, with  whom  he  had  taken  refbgs, 
and  arrested  Feb.  39, 1804.  He  was  con- 
fined in  the  Temple,  and  a  process  com- 
menced against  him ;  but  he  waa  found 
one  morning  (April  6J  strangled  in  prison. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  &  on  the  firtt 
consul  the  stigma  of  having  caused  the 
unhappy  man  to  be  tortured  and  then 
atrangted  $  but  this  woukl  have  bean  a 
most  wanton  act  of  cruelty ;  the  ordinary 
legal  process  woukl  have  resulted  m  hte 
oondemnatioa  to  death,  as  it  was  proved, 
by  his  own  conlessHMi,  that  it  had  been 
the  intention  of  himeelf  and  his  accom- 
plices to  make  away  with  the  existing 
bead  of  the  slate.  It  is  more  probable 
that.  In  despair  at  the  fidlure  of  a  i^ 
equally  foolish  and  wicked,  he  commllled 
suicide  by  stranffling  himself  with  the  silk 
handiterehieC  wnich  was  fbund  about  his 
neck.  His  body  was  publicly  exposed 
the  day  after  his  death,  and  em>  traces  of 
torture  could  be  perceived.  His  private 
character  is  deserving  of  much  prsisa. 
Disinterested  in  a  high  degree,  he  declinad 
the  gifb  that  were  frequently  pro&red 
him,  and  his  humanity  to  pnsonen  was 
exhibited  on  more  tmui  one  occasion. 
When  he  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  be 
was  so  poor  that  hia  friends  were  obliged 
to  sell  his  effects,  to  procure  him  money 
for  his  voyage.  Montgaillard  published  a 
^^^inofre  concemanl  la  TVakison  dt  Pushe- 
grtf  dans  ks  Aimk»  3,  4  ef  5  (1^1796. 
and  1797),  which  contains  many  cusck>* 
sures  with  respect  to  his  negotiations  with 
the  Bourbons. 

PiCHIlfCHA,  TBE  BaTTLB  OF.  WSS  feoght 

the  celebrated  volcano  of  this  name. 


Mav  24,  1823,  between  tbe  CokmibianB 
under  ceneral  3ucr6,  and  the  Spaniaida, 
wsemMed  for  the  defence  of  Quito.  Su- 
crAsuccoeded  lit  gaining  the  vicinity  ofthe 
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ci^tal,  and  tuniiDg  the  left  flank  of  the 
Spanish  annyatatioDediioar  it,by  marchinar 
over  the  frozen  Bummtta  of  Ccicopazis  and 
aleeping  on  the  mountaina.  In  conae- 
quence  of  this  and  several  sucoeaBive  dar- 
ing, movements  of  Sucr^  the  rojraliaia 
found  it  neceasanr  to  hazard  a  batde,  and 
sustained  a  total  defeat  Quito  and  the 
Spanish  forces  capitulated  the  next  day, 
and  the  patriots  thus  became  posaeased  of 
the  entire  presidency,  with  all  the  Spanish 
magazinea  and  stores ;  and  the  road  to 
Peru  was  left  open  to  Bolivar. 

PicHLXR,  or  PicKLEB,  Jolm  Antho- 
ny, and  John  (father  and  son);  two 
ardsts,  celebrated  for  theu*  akill  in  ^m- 
aculpture.  The  ftther  was  horn  at  Bnxen, 
in  Tyrol,  in  1700,  and  died  at  Rome,  in 
1779,  with  the  reputation  of  having  re- 
atored  this  art  to  a  hiffh  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, which  had  sunk  entuely  since  the 
times  of  the  ancients.  His  son  was  bom 
at  Naidea,  in  1734,  and  excelled  his  fiither. 
His  Hercules  struggling  with  the  Nemg»- 
en  Lion,  his  Leander  and  his  Achillea,  are 
masteivpieces,  acknowledged  as  such  by 
all  connoisseurs,  and  esteemed  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  most  perfect  works  of  an- 
tiquity. Pichknr  lived  in  Rome»  where  he 
saw  the  emperor  Joseph  II,  who  raiaed 
him  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  wished 
him  to  live  in  Vienna  with  a  decent  saJary ; 
but  PicUer  refused  this  offer,  as  well  aa 
several  invitations  to  go  to  England.  He 
died  at  Rome,  in  1791,  where  J.  6.  de' 
Rossi  published  a  biography,  subsequently 
translated  by  Bouliund  and  Millin  into 
French,  and  publiahed  in  the  Magazm  En- 
cychp6dimtej  with  notes  by  Dufoumy.  A 
bust  of  Pichler,  made  by  Chr.  Heveeton, 
was  placed  in  the  Pantheon. 

Pick- Axe;  an  axe  composed  of  a 
wooden  handle,  and  an  iron  n«ui,  which 
has  two  slightlv  curved  prongs,  situated 
on  each  side  or  the  handle,  and  forming 
one  piece.  The  pick-axe  is  employed  in 
loosening  the  sou,  in  picking  out  pave- 
ment, 6lc, 

Pickens,  Andrew,  a  distinguished  rev- 
olutionary officer,  was  bom  Sept  13, 
1739,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Before  his  arrival  at  the  lure  of  manhood, 
his  family  emigrated  to  South  Carolina. 
In  the  French  war,  which  terminated  in 
1763,  he  made  his  first  campaigns,  having, 
amongst  other  services,  accompanied,  in 
1761,  the  expedidon  under  lieutenant- 
colonel  Grant,  against  the  Cherokees,as 
a  volunteer,  in  conjunction  with  Marion 
and  Moultrie.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  he  was  appointed  a  cap- 
tain of  militiay  and  throughout  the  war 


displayed  the  utraoat  eomage^  akin  and 
zeal,  and  roae  by  regular  and  rapid  do- 
mes to  the  raw  of  brigadieiH«neraL 
During  the  period  when  South  Uarotina 
was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
American  cauae  in  that  quarter  wore  the 
gloomiest  aspect,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
indefetigably  kept  up  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. His  principal  services  were — in 
an  expedition  which  he  conunanded  in 
1781,  against  the  Cherokeea,  whom  he 
completely  subdued  in  a  few  days,  with 
an  inconsiderable  force,  at  Kettle  creek, 
where  he  defeated  a  large  body  of  toriea 
under  colonel  Boyd,  with  half  their  force, 
and  secured  the  internal  peace  <^  the 
countiy  for  a  considerable  time,  by  thus 
breaking  the  strength  of  thai  party— and 
at  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  where  he  com- 
manded the  mifitia,  whom  (what  had 
never  before  been  effected  with  milida) 
he  rallied  after  they  had  been  bfoken  ana 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  hrousht  a  second 
time  into  action.  He  contributed  much 
to  the  final  aurrender  of  the  enemy,  and 
congress  voted  him  a  sword.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Eutaw  springs^  he  com- 
manded, with  Marion,  the  muitia  of  Uie 
two  Carolinaa^  but  in  the  eaily  part  of  the 
action,  he  received  a  aevere  wound  in  his 
breast  by  a  musket  bell ;  which  was  pre- 
vented, however,  from  bong  mortal  by 
the  ball  striking  the  buckle  of  hia  awont 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  em^- 
ployed  in  various  civu  eapecitiea.  Be 
waa  one  of  the  commiasionerB  who  ac- 
complished the  treaQr  of  Hopewell  with 
the  Cherokees,  bv  which  that  portion  of 
the  state  now  called  Pendleton  and  Green- 
ville waa  acquired.  Soon  afterwards  be 
aettled  at  HopewelL  He  was  a  member 
of  the  legialature,  and  afterwaida  oC  the 
convention  which  formed  the  state  con- 
stitution. Under  the  new  constitution,  he 
again  occupied  a  aeat  in  the  legislature 
until  1794,  when  he  was  sent  to  congreaa. 
In  that  year  also,  when  the  militia  was 
first  organized  conformably  to  the  act  of 
congreaa,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
two  major-generals,  but  resigned  his  com- 
mission after  a  few  years.  He  declined  a  re- 
election to  congreas,and  again  became  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  m  which  he  con- 
tinued until  about  1801.  In  that  year  be 
withdrew  from  public  life.  In  all  the 
treaties  which  had  becoi  made  previously 
with  the  southern  Indians,  he  had  been 
employed  by  the  U.  States  as  a  commis- 
sioner, and  on  one  occasion  president 
Washington  had  requested  his  attendance 
at  Phili^elphia,  to  consult  with  him  on 
the  practicability  and  beat  means  of  civil 
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hmg  that  pcofAe.  He  condnoed  in  re- 
tifetoeot  ubcU  1812;  when  he  aoecpted  a 
■eat  m  the  legiriature,  the  counor  beinff 
then  involved  in  a  war  with  Cngland 
He  was  also  solicited  to  serve  as  governor, 
but  he  declined.  He  died  October  11, 
1817y  after  a  long  life,  in  which  he  had 
enjoyed  almost  uninteimpted  health,  in 
consequence  of  the  natural  excellence  of 
his  constitution,  combined  with  early  and 
esnatant  temperance  and  activity.  His 
cbaraeter  was  marked  b^  simplicity,  de- 
dsurn  and  prudence.  His  tacitunii^  was 
lemarkable.  Throughout  his  whole  ca- 
reer, he  was  distinguished  for  a  scrupu- 
kras  performance  of  every  duty. 

Picxsamo,  Timothy,  colonel,  was  bom 
in  Salem  (Mass.),  July  17,  1745^  of  a  re- 
speetabte  &mily.    He  was  graduated  at 
Harvwd  college  in  1763,  and,  aiier  the 
uaoal  4x>uiBe  of  professional  studies,  was 
admitted  to    the    practice    a(  the  law. 
When  the  dissensions  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  countiy  commenced,  he 
soon  became  the  champion  and  leader  of 
the  whigs  of  the  nuarter  where  he  lived.  He 
was  a  member  or  all  the  committees  of  in- 
8p»;tion  and  correspondence,  and  bore  the 
entire  burthen  of  writing.     The  address 
which,  in  1774,  the  inh&tants  of  Salem, 
in  fiill  town-meedng,  voted  to  governor 
Gage  on  the  occasion  of  the  BosUhi  port- 
bill,  proceeded  from  his  pen.    A  part  of 
it,disclaiminffany  wish,  on  the  part  of  the 
iababitants  of  Salem,  to  profit  by  the  clos- 
ing of  the  port  of  Boston,  is  quoted  by 
dMtor  Ramsay,  in  his  History  of  the 
American  Revolution.    In  April,  1775,  on 
receiviog  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, he  marcled,  with  the  regiment  of 
which  he  was  at  the  time  commander,  to 
Charlestown,  but  bad  not  an  opportunity 
of  coming  to  action.    Before  tlie  close  of 
the  same  year,  when  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  organizing,  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  for  Essex,  bis  nadve  county, 
and  sole  judge  of  the  maritime    court 
(which  had  cognizance  of  all  prize  causes) 
for  the  middk    district,  comprehending 
Boston,  with  Solem  and  the  other  ports  in 
Essex.    Theap  offices  he  held  until  be  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  in  the  army.    In 
1777,  be  was  named  adjutant-general  by 
Washington,  and  joined  the  army  then  at 
Middletmok,  New  Jersey.    He  continued 
with  the  commander-in-chief  until  the 
American  forces  went  into  winter  quarters 
at  Valk^  Forge,  having  been  present  at 
the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Gennan- 
town.    He  then  proceeded  to  discbaige 
the  dmies  of  a  Inember  of  the  continental 
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board  of  war,  to  which  he  had  been  elect- 
ed by  consress,  then  sitting  at  Yorktown 
(Penn.).  In  this  station  he  remained  until 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  general 
Qreeae  in  the  office  of  quarter^master- 
general,  which  he  retamed  during  the  resi- 
due of  the  war,  and  in  which  he  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  surrender  of  Comwallis 
at  Torfctown.  From  17M  to  1794,  he 
was  charged  by  president  Washington 
¥rith  several  negotiations  with  the  Indian 
nations  on  our  frontiere.  In  1791,  he  was 
also  made  postmaster-general,  and,  in 
1794,  removed  fit>m  that  station  to  the  sec- 
retansbip  of  war,  on  the  resignation  of 
general  ICnox.  In  1796,  he  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  state  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Randolph.  From  that  office  he  was  rs- 
raoved  ny  president  Adams,  in  May,  18(MX 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1801,  he  returned 
to  Massachusetts.  In  1803,  the  legislatuie 
of  that  state  chose  him  a  senator  to  con- 
gress for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  Dwight 
Forster,  Esq.,  who  had  resigned,  and,  in 
1805^  reelected  him  to  the  samesiation  for 
the  term  of  six  years.  Afier  its  expiration  in 
1811,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  a 
roeiTiber  of  the  executive  council;  and,  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1813,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  war  for  the  de- 
fonce  of  the  state.  In  1 814,  he  was  sent  to 
congress,  and  held  bis  seat  until  March, 
1817.  He  then  finally  retired  toprivate 
lifo.  His  death  took  place  January  S9, 1889, 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  In  his 
manners,  colonel  Pickering  was  plain  and 
unassuminff.  In  public  life,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  energy,  ability  and  disinter- 
estedness ;  as  a  soldier,  be  was  brave  and 
patriotic ;  and  his  writincs  bear  ample  tes- 
timony to  his  talents  and  information.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  federal  party 
in  the  U.  States. 

Pickets,  in  fortification ;  sharp  stakes^ 
about  three  foet  long,  sometimes  shod  with 
iron,  used  in  laying  out  ground ;  but  when 
used  for  pinning  the  fascines  of  a  batteiy, 
they  are  from  three  to  five  feet  long.  In 
the  artillery,  pickets  five  or  six  feet  long 
are  used  to  pin  the  park  lines;  in  the 
camp,  tliey  are  used  about  six  or  eiffht 
inches  long  to  &x  the  tent-cords,  or  five 
feet  long  in  the  cavahy  camp  to  fasten  the 
horses. 

Pickle-Hkrriho.    (See  HmUquinA 

Pico ;  one  of  the  Azores,  so  called  from 
a  very  high  mountain,  terminatuig,  like 
TenerifTe,  in  a  peak.    (See«^rr«.) 

Pico  nKLi.A  MiR^ziDoi.A.  (Soo  Mutm 
dola.) 

Picqarr.    (See  PiqueL) 

PiOKOHiL,  the  cbancterislis  prind^ 
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of  bile,  and  named  from  two  Greek  wordsi 
ngnifying  hitUr  and  Aoncy,  in  alluaion  to  its 
sharp,  bitter  and  sugared  taste.  If  sal- 
phttric  acid,  diluted  with  five  parts  of  wa- 
ter, be  mixed  with  fresh  bile,  a  vellow  pre- 
cijiatate  will  fiill.  On  heating  the  mixture, 
leaving  i(  to  repose,  and  decanting  off  the 
clear  part,  what  remains  is  a  compound 
of  picromel  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
edulcomted  with  water,  and  digested  with 
carbonate  of  barytes,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  the  picremel  is  liberated  and  left 
dissolved  in  the  water.  On  evaporating 
the  water,  the  picromel  is  obtained  in  a 
solid  state.  It  resembles  inspissated  bile. 
Its  color  is  greenish-yellow.  It  affords  no 
ammonia  by  its  destructive  disdllation; 
hence  the  absence  of  nitrogen  is  inferred, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  picromel. 

PiCROTOxiA  (meaning  a  bitUrpouon)  is 
the  peculiar  principle  of  eoeeuktg  indieug. 
When  separated  firom  the  coloring  matter 
and  other  substances  with  which  it  exists 
in  the  henries  of  this  plant,  it  presents  it- 
self in  four-sided  crystals,  oin  while  color 
and  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Alcohol  dis- 
solves one  third  of  its  weight  of  picrotoxia. 
It  is  soluble  in  25  times  its  weight  of  virater. 
Pure  sulphuric  ether  dissolves  two  fifths  of 
its  weight.  It  is  soluble,  likewise,  in  other 
acids,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  vegeto-alkaline  principle.  M.  Casaseca 
thinks  that  it  is  not  a  vegetable  alkali,  but 
merely  a  peculiar  Utter  vegeuble  principle. 

PiCTET,  Mareus  Augustus,  a  naturalist, 
bom  at  (xeneva,  in  1753;  was  the  pupil 
and  friend  of  the  celebrated  Saussure, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, in  1786.  Pictet,  after  the  incor- 
poration of  Geneva  wiih  the  French  re- 
public, was  one  of  the  fifteen  appointed 
to  manage  the  public  debt  and  the  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  churoh. 
In  1803,  he  became  secretary,  of  the  tri- 
bunate, as  a  member  of  which  h«  exerted 
himself  particularly  in  extending  the  free- 
dom of  trade,  and  in  improving  and  lay- 
ing out  toads  and  canals.  In  1§07,  on  the 
alwlition  of  that  body.  Napoleon  appoint- 
ed him  one  of  the  fifteen  general  inspect- 
ors of  the  imperial  university.  In  con- 
nexion with  his  brother  Charies,  and  Mau- 
rice, mayor  of  Geneva,  be  established,  in 
1796,  the  BUdioUUque  Briianmque^  a  fieri- 
odical  which,  since  1816,  has  been  issued 
under  the  name  of  BibliaUUque  UniveneUe, 
In  1803»  Pictet  travelled  in  the  British  isles^ 
and,  after  his  return,  published  his  Toy- 
age  dt  trois  Moi$  tn  ^gieterrt^  en*Eeo9»e 
den  Monde,  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral other  works,  chiefly  on  physical, 
mathematical  and  agricukural  Bii(»jecta. 


PicTou;  a  thriving  commercial  town 
in  the  northern  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
first  house  was  built  in  1790.  In  1837,  it 
contained  1439  inhabitantB.  It  is  the  re- 
sort of  coasten  from  all  parts  of  the  gulf 
of  Sl  Lawrence,  the  eastern  shores  of 
Prince  Edward's  island,  and  the  north 
coast  of  Cape  Breton.  The  coal-mines 
in  its  vicinity  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
coal  is  excellent.  Iron  is  also  ftiund,  and 
manuftustured  in  small  quantides.  The 
harbor  is  capacious,  and  easy  of  access. 
There  is  no  other  town  in  Nova  Scotia, 
except  Halifax,  so  well  situated  fiur  trade. 

PicTs.    {QeeSeoU,) 

PicTs'  Wall  ;  an  ancient  wall  boih  by 
the  RoBfums  to  defend  the  Britons  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Pids,  from 
Carlisle  to  Newcastle.  It  was  first  built 
of  earth,  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  129^ 
afterwajds  of  stone  by  Sevenis,  and,  in 
430,  rebuilt  of  brick  by  Aetius,  the  Ro- 
man generaL  It  was  eight  feet  high, 
twelve  thick,  and  nearly  100  miles  in 
length.  There  are  still  some  remains  vis- 
ible in  the  counties  of  Noithumberland 
and  Cumberland. 

Pictures,  LivinO)  or  Tableaux  Vi- 
VAN8.  After  attitudes .(q.  v.)  had  become 
a  peculiar  study  (see  ffamttton,  LaAf)^  the 
imitation  of  the  attitudes  of  statues  or  pic- 
tures by  living  persons  became  very  pop- 
ular, and  it  was  but  one  step  fimher  to 
give  to  living  persons  the  appearance  of  a 
picture.  A  firame  is  made  of  sufficient 
width,  covered  with  gauze,  behind  which 
the  persons  stand  in  tneur  proper  attitudes, 
either  invented  by  an  artist  (e.  g.  firoro  the 
striking  descriptions  of  a  poet),  or  taken 
finom  celebrated  historical  pictures,  gay 
or  grave.  Living  pictures  are  particularly 
popular  in  Germany,  where  they  are  some 
dmes  exhibited  on  the  theatre  with  the 
necessaiy  preparations,  much  more  often, 
however,  m  &milies  on  birth-days  and 
similar  festive  occasions^  and  are  a  source 
of  neat  and  refined  amusement. 

Picturesque,  in  the  most  general 
meaning  of  the  word,  denotes  every  thing 
profier  for  painting;  that  is  to  say,  such 
objects  as  present  a  variety  of  tintti,  the 
charm  of  heht  and  ddaro  fcun,  &c.  It 
is  poiticukiriv  applied  to  wikl,  romantic 
scenery.  The  word  is  easily  transfer- 
red from  the  subject  to  the  treatment; 
and  we  call  a  picture  which  satisfies  the 
claims  of  on,  is  perfect  in  its  grouping, 
represents  a  cfaanning  whole,  &c.,  pietu- 
resgve.  This  word,  too,  like  numerous 
other  terms  used  in  painting,  is  applied  to 
the  art  of  describing  and  reiNresenting  by 
the  pen;  and  a  book  of  tratals  is  called 
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pkiure9que  if  it  represenis  a  rariety  of 
thingB  and  scenes  id  a  liveljF  and  Ibreibie 
manner.  Pidunsgut,  too,  is  often  appli- 
ed, at  least  in  French,  to  books  of  tliis 
sort,  when  accompanied  with  illustrative 
des^a,  as  in  the  common  title  Foycwe 
piUonfque,  In  the  theorv  of  the  arts,  the 
woid  pietuntque  is  used  as  contradistin- 
guished to  podie  and  fftatHe,  The  ooefi- 
ad  has  reference  to  the  fundamental  idea 
to  he  representedr-to  the  painter's  con- 
ception of  his  subgect ;  whilst  the  pietu^ 
rugue  relates  to  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  conception,  the  grouping,  the  distribu- 
tion of  oljecis,  persons  and  lights.  The 
poetical  part  of  a  picture,  as  well  as  its 
mechanteal  execution,  may  be  without 
&uk,  and  yet  the  picture  atotal  fiiilure,  as 
rewds  the  picturesaue. 

Pious,  an  old  sootnsayer,  or  wood-deity, 
in  Italy,  son  of  Saturn  and  fiitber  of  Fau- 
noi^  was  beloved  bythesoroeressGirce,  who 
changed  him  into  a  woodpeekerbecause  he 
would  not  return  her  paasion.  His  wife, 
Canena,  pined  away  into  air  from  crief. 
Pieus  wss  representetl  with  the  head  of  a 
woodpecker,  and  presided  over  divination. 

PUCDMOKT ;  a  principality  and  principal 
province  of  the  Sardinian  nionareny, 
iiom  which  it  was  separated  by  the  French 
in  1796,  and,  in  1803,  incorporated  with 
France.  (See  ^it^titum  JMbnorc^.)  On 
the  fell  of  Napoleon  (1814),  it  was  restored 
to  the  king  of  Sardmia,  and  the  duchies 
of  Milan  (the  Sardinian  part)  and  Mont- 
femt  have  been  unitea  with  it  It  is 
now  divided  into  twenty-six  districts. 
Piedmont,  in  a  narrower  sense,  borders 
on  the  Vakais  and  Savoy  to  the  north,  on 
France  to  the  west,  on  Nizza  and  Genoa  to 
the  south,  and  on  the  Sardinian  Milanese 
and  Montferret  to  the  east  Within  these 
KmitB,  it  contains  a  population  of  1,400,000, 
on  a  superficial  area  of  6575  square  miles ; 
including  the  Sardinian  Milanese  and 
Montfemt,  it  has  a  population  of  2,329,000 
on  152,000  square  miles.  Piedmont  has 
its  name  {jne  di  munit,  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain) from  its  situation,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  (in  which  are  the  lofty 
Montrosa  and  the  Great  Bernard)  on  the 
north,  and  of  the  Graian  and  Cottian  Alps 
(including  Montblanc,  the  Little  Benuifd, 
Montcenis  and  Monteviso)  towards  France 
and  Savoy.  The  principal  river  is  the  Po 
(q«  v. j,  which  flows  down  from  these  moun- 
ftins,  and  receives  all  the  riven  of  tlie 
province ;  the  Doria,  Sture  and  Sesia  ftrom 
the  left,  and  the  Vntita,  Maira  and  Tanaro 
from  the  right  On  the  south  lie  the 
Ifaritiroe  Alps,  separating  Genoa  and 
Nizza  fixMU  Piedroont    To  the  north  and 


west  it  is  covered  vritb  high  menntaineus 
chains^  ftom  which  less  elevated  ridges 
shoot  o%  and  terminate,  in  the  central  part, 
in  plains.  This  portion,  which  is  watered 
by  the  Po,  and  which  is  composed  of  aii 
agreeable  variety  of  hill,  plain  and  valley, 
is  the  most  fertile  part,and  is  in  a  state  of 
high  cultivation,  yieldingcom,  wine,  oil, 
ftwti^  rice  and  lierop.  The  breeding  of 
the  silkworm  is  carried  to  such  extent  in 
no  other  part  of  Italy,  and  produces  yeariy 
22,000,000  Ixrt  worth  of  silk,  most  of  whieb 
is  exported  raw.  The  northern,  westero 
and  southern  districts  supply  the  central 
region  witli  wood.  The  Piedmontese  are 
industrious  and' fmoal,  and  are  all  Catho- 
lics, excepting  20,000  Waldenses.  (See 
Chateauvieux^  LeUen  on  J^v.)    They 

ifcni 


have  some  silk,  linen  and  woolH 
fectures,  and  thousands  of  them  are  seen 
travelling  about  Italy,  France  and  Gema« 
ny,  as  pedlars.  Their  languaae  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  French  and  Italian.  The 
capital  of  Piedmont  is  Turin,  (q.  v.) 

PixDMOMTSsi  RxvoLUTioif.  When  the 
bouse  of  Savoy  was  restored,  in  1814,  to 
its  possesskxns  on  the  mainland  of  ludy, 
it  undentood  not  how  to  act  under  the 
existing  cireumstances.  Salutaiy  re^gida- 
tions,  which  had  been  introduced  during 
the  period  of  the  French  dominion,  were 
annulled,  and  oppressive  ones  retained. 
French  and  Sardinian  forms  conflicted, 
because  the  officera  of  the  okl  and  of  the 
new  organizations  did  not  imdentand  one 
another.  The  course  of  justice  was  arbi- 
tniilv  interrupted,  and  the  greatest  dis- 
satismction  vras  created  b^  the  character 
of  the  French  militaiy  pehce.  This  state 
of  things  induced  several  men  of  the  high- 
est clsnes  to  aim,  in  imiution  of  France, 
at  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
for  Savoy,  Piedmont  and  Genoa.  The 
events  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Naples  in- 
creased the  excitement  Austria  viras 
making  preparations  against  Naples,  and 
the  resistance  expected  there  increased 
the  hopes  of  the  Adu^  and  Fedtrati  for 
Italian  independence.  The  friends  of  the 
constitutional  system  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Ulnamonuinists  formed  a  combination 
for  obtaining,  bv  force,  a  freer  form  of 
government  Thus,  at  the  end  of  Feb^ 
1821,  a  conspiracy  arose  amons  the  no- 
bility and  officers.  Through  yie  influ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  Turin, 
the  chevalier  JSardaxi,  the  Spanish  consti- 
tution became  the  watch-word  of  the  dis- 
aflected,  though  some  preferred  the  sys- 
tem of  two  chambera  and  the  French  con- 
stitution. It  was  the  intention  of  the 
conspiratora  to  choose  the  prince  of  Cari- 
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gnluio«  their  chief.  The  reyoliition  broke 
out,  March  10,  among  sevenii  regimeois 
at  Foeaono,  Tortona  and  AlesMindria. 
The  oonspuntora  had  gained  over  the 
common  aoldien  by  the  rumor  that  Aus- 
tria required  the  disbanding  of  the  nation- 
al army,  and  designed  to  occupy  the 
principal  fortresses  of  Piedmont  with 
Austnan  troops.  Alessandria  was  the 
ibcus  of  the  revolution.  On  the  11th,  the 
cry  of  rebellion,  and  **  Huzza  for  the  king 
and  the  Spanish  constitution  1"  was  heard 
in  Turin.  On  the  13th,  some  officers  open- 
ed to  the  FWieraH  and  the  students  the 
citadel  of  Turin.  The  people  now,  fi>r  the 
fint  time,  joined  in  the  cry  '*  Huzza  for 
the  king !  Huzza  for  the  Spanish  constiui- 
don!  War  on  the  Austrians!"  On  the 
13th,  king  Victor  Emmanuel  resigned  the 
crown,  and,  in  the  absence  of  his  succes- 
sor (bis  brother  Felix,  duke  of  Oenevois, 
who  was  then  at  Modena),  appointed 
prince  Charles  Albert  of  Carignano  regent 
All  the  ministerB  received  their  dismis- 
sion. The  state-prisoners  were  set  at  liber- 
ty, and  the  Oaroonaria  triumphed  m  al! 
places,  with  the  exception  of  Ntzza,  whith- 
er Victor  Emmanuel  repaired,  and  of 
Savoy.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the 
regent  found  himself  compelled,  at  the 
demand  of  the  deputies  of  Turin,  to  pro- 
claim the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  consti- 
tution, on  condition,  however,  of  the  royal 
consent  He  swore  to  it  on  the  14th,  but 
with  a  reservation  of  the  former  <HPder  of 
succession,  and  of  toleration  tovirards  all 
refigions,  besides  the  changes  to  be  made 
bv  a  national  partiament  and  the  king. 
He  appointed,  at  the  same  time,  a  new 
nunistry,  and,  on  the  16ch,  a  supreme  jun- 
ta. Savoy  was  comparatively  little  afiect- 
ed  by  the  revoludon.  It  excited,  howev- 
er, much  interest  in  Lombardy,  and  some 
young  men  fix>m  Milan  and  Pavia  hasten- 
ed to  Alessandria  and  Turin.  Meanwhile, 
the  emperor  of  Austria  at  Laybach  had 
ordered,  on  the  14th,  that  an  army  should 
advance  to  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  and 
Alexander  caused  90,000  Russians  to 
march  from  Volhynia  to  Italy ;  but,  the  in- 
surrection being  speedily  quieted,  the^ 
halted  in  Galicia.  The  duke  of  Oenevois 
proclaimed  at  Modena,  on  the  16th,  all 
that  had  been  done  since  the  abdication 
of  his  brother,  null  and  void,  and  plac- 
ed the  count  Salieri  della  Torre,  gov- 
ernor of  Novani,  at  the  head  of  the  roval 
troops,  to  put  down  the  insurgents.  This 
proclamation  deprived  the  junta  of  cour- 
age and  energy.  In  Turin,  however,  the 
insurgents  maintained  their  influence ; 
the  Austrian  ambassador  was  obligad  to 


depart ;  an  army  vras  assembled  to  occu- 
py Lombardy,  and,  on  the  Slst,  the  re- 
gent, the  prince  of  Gaiignano,  appointed 
me  coum  of  Santa  Rosa  minister  of  war. 
But  that  same  night  the  prince  fled  to 
Novara,  whence  ho  repaired  to  the  Aus- 
trian head  quarterly  then  to  Modena,  and 
thence  (as  the  duke  of  Genevois  forbade 
htm  the  court)  to  Florence.  He  remain- 
ed in  retirement  till  16SI3,  when  he  fought 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army  acainst 
Spain,  after  which  he  returned  to  Turin. 
He  had  formally  renounced  the  regency 
on  the  23d.  The  minister  of  war  ven- 
tured on  the  noost  darinff  steps.  In  the 
orders  issued  March  33^  ho  declared  that 
the  king  was  to  be  recarded  as  a  prisimei 
of  Austria;  all  the  Piedmontese  were 
called  to  arms;  the  Lombards,  he  said, 
would  join  them,  and  France  would  not 
refuse  its  assistance.  In  Genoa,  where 
the  governor,  count  Desgeneix  attempted, 
on  the  3l6t,  to  restore  the  old  order  of 
thinjr^  a  part  of  the  people  and  troops,  on 
the  33d,  maintained  by  force  the  Spanish 
eonsdtutiou.  But  the  news  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Neapolitan  anny  in  the 
Abruzzi  quelled  the  courage  of  the  insur- 
gents. Under  these  circumstances  (ac- 
cording to  Santa  Rosa^s  account),  the 
Russian  minister  at  Turin,  count  of  Mo- 
cenigo,  suggested  an  amicable  media- 
tion :  **  no  Austrian  was  to  enter  Piedmont ; 
full  amnesty  might  be  hoped  for,  and  even 
a  constitution."  The  junta  accepted  the 
proposition,  but  it  vras  rejected  by  the 
conspirators  in  Alessandria.  Meanwhile, 
at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Oenevois,  an 
Austrian  corps  under  count  Bubna  had 
approached  tne  frontiers.  April  8,  But>- 
na  formed  a  junction  with  the  royal  army 
at  Novara.  A  battle  took  place,  and  the 
insurgents,  after  a  brave  resistance  of 
seven  hours,  were  wholly  dispersed  od 
the  bridge  over  the  Agona.  The  victors 
advanced,  without  opposition,  towards 
Turin.  The  junta,  therefore,  separated 
on  the  9th.  Count  Santa  Rosa  evacuated 
the  citadel,  and,  on  the  10th,  Della  Torre, 
the  royal  commander,  entered  Turin.  On 
the  11th  and  following  days,  the  Austri- 
ans  took  possession,  vrithout  resistance,  of 
the  citadels  of  Alessandria,  Voeheni,  Tor- 
tona, Casale,  Vercelli,  Stradella  and  Va- 
lenza.  In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of 
Novara,  of  Julv  14,  1891,  die  Sardmiao 
eoverament  paid  300,000  francs  monthly, 
for  12,000  men,  be^es  furnishing  their 
provision.  The  number  of  the  roreign 
parrison  troops  was  subsequently  dimin^ 
ished  to  6000  men ;  and  after  the  treaty  of 
Verona,  of  Dec.  14, 18901,  the  last  evacua- 
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iMNi — that  of  AleflnDdrHH-4ook  place,  Oct. 
ai,  183a  The  iwtxmtioD  of  tlie  ebeolute 
•tttfaori^  of  the  kiog  entued,  April  la 
The  duke  of  GeneTois,  however,  did  not 
aflwme  the  le^  diniity  till  his  brother, 
by  die  declantion  of  Nizza,  of  April  18, 
peniated  io  his  abdicatioii.  The  insur- 
mla  fled,  some  through  Switzeriand  to 
rnmce,  aonie  embarked  in  Genoa  for 
Spain.  The  property  of  rizty-fire  per* 
soua  who  had  fled  was  coofiacated,  aud 
July  19,  Aug.  10  and  33,  1831,  twentv- 
one  were  OMideinDed  to  be  haoced  wr 
high  tieaaoa,  and  their  property  to  be  con- 
fiacated.  The  rest,  likewise  twen^-one, 
wen  aeDlenced  to  the  galleys.  Of  the 
whole,  however,  but  thirteen  were  arrest- 
ed, among  whom  were  two  of  those  con- 
demned to  be  banged.  Of  these,  one  was 
executed  at  Genoa,  and  the  other  banish- 
ed, because  be  had,  on  his  flight,  been 
dxhreo  to  Monaco  fa^  a  tempest  At  the 
same  time,  the  king  issued  from  Piacenza 
rigorous  prohibitions  of  secret  societiesi 
sod  two  decrees  of  amnesty,  with  many 
exceptions.  Oct  17,  1831,  he  made  his 
entry  into  Turin^ — Concerning  the  revo- 
hitioD  of  Piedmont,  see  the  TVmte  «fo«rt  db 
Bivokiiion  en  Pihnmiij  by  an  eye-witness 
(Lyons,  1881);  Pr^cU  Aior.  tur  Ub  Ri- 
voiuL  da  Roy.  dt  J^apUaHdt  Piinumtj  en 
1820  et  ^dStXparM.  U  CmU  D.  The 
tStL  dt  iaBivAd.de  F£^  by  Alpbonso 
de  Beauchamp  (Paris,  1831),  contains 
much  that  m  fake.  The  Smpk  RSeU  du 
'btimemm»amsoUen  PUm.j  deau  U  Moi$  dt 
Manei  d^Jhfrilj  1834,  par  tin  Qfieur  PU- 
maidmUj  is  not  impsitiaL  Count  San- 
tom  de  Santa  Rosa,  one  of  the  opponents 
4^  the  government,  wrote,  in  France,  De 
la  Rhohdion  PUmotdaiMe  (3sk  idiL,  aug- 
mtniSt  de  Abtet  U  dt  VMeime  dt  la  Qm- 
ititoL  SieUiame,  Paris,  1833). 

Pmvo  {Baikmy  full) ;  a  word  often  used 
ftr  tuUi,  grande^  or  groui ;  and  some- 
times  with  ekart^  as,  jntno  eharo  (a  full 
chorus) ;  sometimes  employed  in  a  vehe- 
ment or  energetic  sense. 

PiEPOwnxa  CouKT.  (See  CourU  of 
Et^and.) 

rvEMUsi ;  an  epithet  given  to  the  muses, 
from  mount  Pierus,  in  Thessaly,  which 
was  sacred  to  them,  or  from  dieir  victory 
over  the  nine  daughtos  of  the  Macedo- 
nian king  Pierus,  who  were  changed  into 
magpies  for  having  dared  to  engage,  in  a 
contest  with  them. 

PiendtB  was  also  one  of  their  designa- 
tions, for  the  same  reasons. 

PisaRE,  Jacques  Bemardin  Henri  de 
Saint,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
feeling  philoaophical  FrsAch  wrileis,  bom 


at  Havre,  in  1737,  was,  m  his  twelfth 
year,  so  disgusted  with  the  restraints  of 
school,  that  he  sailed  with  his  uncle  to 
Martinico.  After  bis  return,  which  was 
hastened  by  home-sicknesi^  he  entered 
the  enipneer  school  at  Paris,  snd  went  to 
Malta  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer.  A 
duel  obliged  him  to  flee,  and  he  received 
the  place  of  sub-lieutenant  of  engineen 
in  the  service  of  Catharine  II,  which  he 
resigned  after  eighteen  months.  He  next 
served  with  the  French  party  in  Poland, 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Kussiani^  re- 
leased, and,  after  residing  in  Warsaw, 
Dresden,  Beriin  and  Vienna,  returned  to 
Paris.  He  obtained  a  conunisBioo  in  the 
engineer  corpse  stationed  in  the  Isle  de 
France,  but  in  two  years  threw  up  his 
commission,  on  account  of  some  diiputes 
in  which  be  became  involved,  and  re- 
turned to  Fruce.  Here  begins  his  litera- 
ry life.  He  divided  his  small  pension  vrith 
his  mother,  and,  in  1773,  published  hw 
Voyage  h  VMe  de  France.  In  1784  ap- 
peared his  ^fudet  dt  la  J^ahare.  Louis 
XVI  now  appointed  him  superintendent 
of  the  botanical  garden  and  of  the  museum 
of  natural  history.  His  Paid  et  Vvrgme 
(1788)  passed  through  fifty  inipresnons  in 
oneyear,and  has  been  translated  into  almost 
all  the  lanauajres  of  Europe  (Englisb  by 
Helen  Mana  Williams).  Kapoleon  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  granted  him 
a  pension  of  6000  francs.  St.  Pierre  was 
alao  the  authorof  La  Chaumxhre  hdiennej 
Harmmdti  de  la  A*ofure,  and  several  other 
works.  His  Giumret  appeared  at  Brussels^ 
in  8  vols.  He  died  Jan.  31, 1814,  at  his 
estate  near  Paris.  Aim^  Martin  has  writ- 
ten an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Bernardin  de  St  Pierre  (Paris,  1830),  and 
edited  his  works,  in  13  vols.,  8vo. 

Prsamx,  St.  ;  a  small  island  belonginff 
to  France,  near  the  southern  coast  of 
Newfoundland ;  lat  4eP  46^  N. ;  Ion.  SCP 
9'  37''  W.  The  inhabitants,  in  1831 
1035  in  number,  are  engaged  in  the  cod 
fisheiy.  The  ccdony  of  St  Pierre  and 
Miouekm  in  under  an  officer  residing  in 
St  Pierre,  called  the  commandant  and  ad- 
mMitrator.  ^heae  islands  are  alao  fisli- 
ing  stationa  for  the  French  vcskIs  en- 
gaged in  the  fiaheiy  in  this  region,  the 
number  of  which,  in  1835,  was  nineteen. 
They  are  important  to  France,  as  being 
the  only  possessions  which  she  retains  in 
these  latitudes. 

PnaaoT ;  a  comic  mask  on  the  Freuch 
theatre,  a  mixture  of  the  harlequin  (q.  v.^ 
and  the  pukhinello.  (q.  v.)  He  is  drMsed 
like  the  latter,  and  is  facetious  like  the  for 
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mer.    With  the  IiaUane,  he  is  a  tiinpleton 
and  servant    (See  Masks.) 

Fitttf  Mont  nc.  (See  LowJmrd- 
Omse,) 

PiBTisM,  in  German  theology.  The 
name  of  puHsU  was  originally  applied,  in 
derision,  to  some  young  teachers  of  the- 
ology at  Leipsic,  who  oegan,  in  1689,  to 
dehver  ascetic  lectures  on  me  New  Testa- 
ment (ciMtgia  phS^AiMicm^  or  coUc^ 
tcrftff)  to  the  students  and  citizens.  The 
ideaof  impaitiagtheolo^cal  instruction  in 
a  popular  way,  came  from  their  friend  and 
teacher  Spener  (the  German  F^n^lon))  who 
had  held  religious  meetings  in  FrankfiMt 
fiom  the  year  1670,  at  which  the  laity 
finyed,  and  were  allowed  to  ask  quea* 
tion8,&c  The  theology  of  the  Lutherans, 
at  that  time,  had  become  stiff  and  dog- 
matical, attacking  unsparingly  all  other 
systems,  and  nuSung  the  essence  of  the- 
olonr  to  consiBt  in  doctrines.  Spener  and 
his  uiends  were  desirous  of  reestablishinff 
a  Christianity  of  lore  and  charity,  which 
should  manifest  itself  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual The  govenimentB,  however,  in 
several  places,  soon  prohibited  such  assem- 
blies, and  in  some  cases,  they  may,  in  fact, 
have  given  rise  to  disorders.  Pietism, 
however,  did  not  eiplre ;  on  the  oontraiy, 
the  practical  principle  that  a  pious  lift 
was  oetter  than  erudition,  gave  it  much 
suooesB.  An  austere,  often  sombre,  mo- 
rality, a  belief  m  a  sudden  regenevstioii 
by  the  operation  of  divine  grace,  private 
meetings  for  religious  exercises^  &€.,  dis- 
tinguished the  pietists,  though  they  never 
foimd  a  separate  secL  But,  Uke  the  8y»- 
lems  of  so  many  sects,  originating  irom  a 
sincere  desue  for  some  better  means  of 
quenching  a  religious  thirst  than  the  dog- 
mas of  the  established  church  afifbrded,  pie- 
tism, in  many  cases,  degenerated  by  degrees 
into  an  ill-regulated  relipious  excitement. 
The  Jansenism  and  quietism  of  France, 
and  the  Methodism  of  England,  sprang 
fiom  sources  similar  to  those  of  the  Ger- 
man pietism,  and  in  the  present  struggle 
in  Geimany,  between  the  rationalists  imd 
supematurahsts,  the  feelings  and  views  of 
the  contending  parties,  though  their  rela- 
tive standing  is  difierent,  are  much  ooik 
nected  with  those  of  the  pietists  and  the 
adherents  to  the  established  docuinee. 
(See  iS^Mfier.) 

PiEToi^ ;  a  village  on  the  Mincio  (q.  v.), 
about  two  miles  fix>m  Mantua,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  neighborhood  the 
bfath-place  of  Virgil,  which  Silius  Italicus 
calls  Andes.  A  grotto  in  the  vicinity  is 
called  FirpVs  groUo.  The  Fraiich  laid 
out  a  pubhc  garaen  here,  in  which  they 


intended  to  erect  a  statue  of  the  poet;  but 
it  was  destroyed  daring  the  second  siege 
of  Mantua.  The  claims  of  Pietola  to  thii 
honor  are,  however,  rendered  doubtful  by 
the  latest  investigations.  (See  VugU.) 
PiETRO  PI  CoRTONA.  (See  CorUma.) 
PiOAVETTA,  Antonio,  tne  companion 
of  Magellan,  and  the  historian  of  his  dis- 
coveries, was  bora  at  Vicenza,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Inflamed, 
by  reading  the  accounts  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  discoveries,  with  a  desire 
of  visiting  distant  parts,  he  studied  the 
mathemattcal  sciences  and  naTigation; 
and  when  Magellan  (q.  t.)  was  sent  out,  by 
Charles  V,  to  search  for  a  western  i 


to  the  Moluccas,  in  consequence'  of  i 
dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal  con- 
cerning the  line  of  demarkation  (q.  r.) 
between  their  respective  possessions  (see 
JSkxander  F/]f,  Pigafetta  obtained  leaTc  to 
accompany  him.  He  sailed  fit>m  Sevitte 
Sept  90, 1519^  and  returned  to  that  port 
Sept.  8,  1523,  having  been  the  firet  to 
circumnavifrate  the  worid.  He  kept  a 
journal  of  the  voyage,  of  vdiich  Ramusio 
gives  an  abstract  in  tho  first  volume  of  his 
collection,  and  of  which  a  compile  ecli<- 
tion  was  first  published  1^  Amoretti  (q.  y.\ 
who  discovered  a  copy  in  the  Ambrofliau 
library. 

PioAXJJE,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  sculptor,  bom 
at  Paris  in  1714,  son  of  a  carpenter,  vran 
the  pupil  of  Lemmne  and  Lemayne,  and^ 
by  the  assistance  of  some  fiiends,  wan 
enabled  to  visit  Italy.  After  spending 
three  yea»  in  Italv,  he  returned  to  Frsncciy 
and  executed  a  Mereuiy  and  a  Venua^ 
which  were  presented  to  the  king  of  Prm- 
sia  (1748),  by  Louis  XV.  In  1744,  Pi- 
galle  had  been  receiTed  into  the  academy 
of  pamting  and  sculpture,  and,  in  175^ 
he  was  employed  to  complete  the  monu- 
ment to  manihal  Sax6.  His  reputatioD 
was  now  establiahod,  and  Bouchardon 
(q.  V.)  intrusted  to  him  the  completion  of 
nis  celebrated  equestrian  suitue  in  the 
Place  Louis  XV. '  His  last  work  was  a 
giri  pullinff  a  thora  from  her  foot ;  tliis 
statue,  and  another  representing  a  boy 
holding  a  cage,  fix>m  which  the  bird  had 
escaped,  were  much  admired  for  their 
beauty  and  tenderness.  Pigalle,  who  had 
been  appointed  sculptor  to  the  kinff,  and 
honored  vrith  the  order  of  St  MichaeL 
died  in  1785. 

Pigeon  (colufii6ai  The  domestic  pigeon 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  c<smis, 
or  stock-dove ;  it  has  been  the  companion 
of  man  from  a  very  eariy  period;  the 
varieties,  however,  known  to  the  Greeks^ 
were  very  fow,  but  were  gready  increased 
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with   whom 

quite  a  sci- 


wBBOOf  toe  mnmuUf 
hreediDgof  these  birds       _   ._ 
cnoe.    Tlie  same  attention  to  them  has 
eontinoed  in  some  modern  nations,  and  the 
adepts  in  the  art  pretend  that  the  almost 
inaumeiable  varieties  may  be  bred  to  a 
feather.    The  names  bestowed  on  these 
varieties  are  indicative  of  their  peculiari- 
ties, as,  hunbUn^  crpppcrj,  earrien^  mtito , 
&C.    In  their  wild  suite,  the  pigeon  tribe 
live  on  high  trees,  generdly  m  flocks. 
They  feed  on  seed,  thouoh  sometimes  on 
fiuit,  retaining  their  food  in  the  crop  for 
some  time.    The  oreater  proportion  of  the 
ipedes  build  on  eitovated  situations,  form* 
ing  a  looee  nest  of  small  twigs,  and  wide 
eoougfa  to  contain  both  sexes ;  the  female 
lays  two  eggs^  several  times  a  year.    They 
feed  their  young  by  regurgitating  the  food 
contained  in  the  crmk     They  pair  for 
life,  though  they  assemble  in  flocks.    They 
hove  DO  song,  theur  note  being  a  simple 
cooing.    The  eztemal  characiers  of  the 
muB  are  a  weak,  slender  and  straight 
oiU;  short  legs,  with  no  distinct  mem- 
brane between  the  toes;  tail  with  twelve 
feathen;  they  walk  well,  and  fly  vrith 
mat  swifbiess,  continuing  on  the  wing 
for  a  kmg  time.    They  are  found  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  world,  but  the  species  are  most 
nonieious  in  warm  climates.    Of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  pigeon,  the  most  remoric* 
able  for  its  attachment  to  its  native  place 
is  the  noessenger  or  carrier.  This  is  distin- 
guBhed  from  the  others  by  a  broad  circle 
of  naked  white  skin  round  the  eyes,  and 
by  hi  dark  blue  or  blackish  color.    They 
ohmined  their  name  from  the  circura- 
stance  of  their  being  used  to  convey  let- 
ten  from  one  place  to  another.    The  bird 
is    bteafffat,  for  this  purpose,  from  the 
piaee  where  it  is  intended  to  convey  the 
information ;  a  letter  is  tied  under  its  wing, 
and  it  is  set  at  liberty ;  and,  fifom  some  in- 
coaoeivaUe  insdnct,  it  directs  its  flight, 
in  a  straight  line,  to  the  very  spot  from 
whence  it  bad  been  taken.    (See  Carrier 
Pigwiu)     There  are  several  species  of 
pigeons  found  in  the  U.  States,  the  most 
numerous  of  which  is  the  C.  mignUoria^ 
pasBenger  or  wild  (Mgeon.    This  is  of  a 
blujah-slate  color,  with  a  white  belly ;  the 
throat,  breast  and  sides  vinooeous;  tail 
black,  of  twelve  feathen,  five  lateral  whit- 
ish ;  the  female  is  pal^,  and  her  breast 
of  a  cinereous  brown.    These  bird^  visit 
ibe  difieient  states,  in  innumerable  mian- 
titiea^  but  are  more  abundant  in  the  West- 
tfD  States.    The  times  of  their  appearance 
IB  Pennsylvania  is  eariy  in  the  sprinff,  and 
ai^am  in  autumn,  when  they  pass  in  nocks 
of  thousands    WilscMi  stales 


that  these  flocks  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  those  observed  in  the  Western 
States,  which  abound  in  the  fovorite  food 
of  these  birda  They  breed  there,  and 
the  same  author  mentions  that  some  of 
the  kreeding-fkbctBy  as  they  are  termed, 
extend  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  extent 
They  are  token  by  means  of  clap-nets, 
maimged  by  a  penon  concealed  in  a  hut 
coropGsed  of  brush-wood.  In  this  way, 
ten  to  forty  or  fifty  dozens  are  sometimes 
taken  at  a  sweep.  Their  appearance  is 
also  a  signal  for  a  general  turn  out  of 
eveiy  one  that  can  obtsin  a  gun.  (For  a 
detailed  description,  see  Wilson,  .^wl  Or^ 
V.  p.  lOSJ  The  other  American  species 
are,  the  C.  fasciaitu  band-tailed  pigeon ; 
C.  leucocephalay  white-crowned  pigeon; 
C.  ZenaUhy  Zenaida  dove ;  C.  Cmwnm- 
Mr,  American  turtle  dove ;  C.  fKiMeruut, 
ground  dove.    (See  TwfUe  Dove.) 

Pia  Iron.    (See  Jhm,  vol.  vii,  p.  72.) 

Pie  OF  Baujjlst  ;  a  large  mass  of  cast 
iron  or  lead,  used  for  balM. 

Pie  OF  Lead  ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  fod- 
der, amounting  to  about  350  pounds 
weij^t 

PieuBivTs  ;  materials  used  for  imparting 
eokv,  whether  by  dyeing,  painting,  or 
otherwise.  (See  ihfnng.)  The  coloring 
substances  used  as  paints  are  jfMutly  arti- 
ficial and  partly  natural  productions.  They 
are  derived  principally  from  the  mineral 
kingdom ;  and  even  when  animal  or  vege- 
table substances  are  used  for  coloring, 
they  are  always  united  with  a  mineral 
substance  (an  earth  or  an  oxide),  because 
by  themselves  they  have  no  body,  which 
they  acquire  only  by  a  mixture  with  a 
mineral.  In  painting,  the  colors  are 
around,  and  applied  Sy  means  of  some 
Bquid,  which  dries  up  without  changing 
them.  For  this  purpose  diflerent  fluids 
are  employed,  and  the  diflerence  of  the 
material  used,  with  the  method  of  employ- 
ing it,  has  given  rise  to  the  modes  of 
painting  in  virater  colors,  oil  colors,  in 
fresco  (q.  v.),  in  distemper,  &c.  For  oil 
painting  (q.  v.),  mineral  substances  are 
more  suitable  than  lakes  prepared  with 
minerals,  because  the  latter  become  dark- 
er by  being  mixed  frith  oil.  The  mmeral 
colors  all  consist  of  metallic  oxides,  or 
sahs,  or  of  combinations  of  sulphur.  The 
first  are  less  liable  to  change  than  the 
others.  Among  the  inetalfic  oxides  used 
as  pigments  are  minium  and  niassieot, 
fixMn  lead;  the  ochres,  burnt  eienna^, 
umber,  firom  iron;  smalt,  from  cobalt. 
Among  the  salts,  or  saline  metallic  com- 
binations, ore,  while  lead,  Cramnitz  white, 
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dagiis,  miaeral  preen,  Biuiwwick  green, 
from  copper.  Metallic  coiubiiiatioiw  con- 
taining sulphur  are  cinnabar  (firam  quick- 
silver) and  orpiment  ((rom  araenic].  The 
lake  colors  have  tin  or  alum  for  their  ba- 
sis, and  owe  their  tint  to  animal  or  vege- 
table coloring  substances.  Among  them 
arc  the  red  Iskea,  prepared  from  cochineal, 
madder,  and  ofinfenor  quality,  from  Bra- 
zil wood;  the  yellow  from  fiutic,  weld, 
&c. ;  the  brown  from  several  other  color- 
ing barks;  finally,  indigo,  which,  howev- 
er, is  entirelv  vegetable.  In  staining  por- 
celain and  pflass,  the  metallic  cokirs  which 
are  not  driven  off  by  heat,  and  are  not 
easily  changeable,  are  used.  Gold  con« 
taining  tin  gives  a  purple,  nickel  green, 
cobalt  blue,  iron  and  manganese  black, 
uranium  yellow,  chrome  green.  (On 
tbe  subject  of  painten*  pigments,  their 
preparation  and  application,  see  Bouvier^s 
Mmud  dtB  jeunes  ArtisUi  d  AmaUurt  en 
Ptinlure  (Paris,  1827  W  Tingty's  Pointo^t 
Oihd  Famuher^t  Guiae,) 

PietCT.    (See  Pyfmf>) 

Pike  ietox);  a  genus  of  fish,  distin- 
guished oy  having  only  one  dorsal  fin 
near  the  tail,  a  lone,  slender  body,  com- 
pressed laterally,  and  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  upper.  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious  and  destructive,  and 
their  digesdve  powers  are  as  remarkable 
as  their  voracity:  they  not  only  feed  on 
fish,  but  also  destroy  young  aquadc  birds, 
&C.  They  attain  a  great  longevity,  though 
many  of  the  accounts  given  ot  the  age 
which  individuals  of  this  genus  have 
reached,  must  be  received  with  gre^t  res- 
ervation. The  common  pike  (JS.  lucuw), 
when  in  season,  is  beautifMiy  marked 
with  a  mixture  of  green  and  bright  yelkiw 

rts.  When  out  of  season,  however, 
le  colors  become  dull.  They  grow  to 
a  large  size^  and  are  taken  in  great  num- 
bers as  an  aitide  of  food.  Their  flesh  is 
white,  firm  and  well  ttisted.  They  are 
caught  either  in  what  are  termed  crown 
nets,  or  by  the  hook.  When  the  latter 
mode  is  used,  the  line  must  be  very 
strong,  and  tbe  hook  fiistened  with  wure. 
The  bait  geoerally  used  is  a  small  fish. 
The  Ohio  pike  (£.  09im$)  also  attains  a 
very  large  size,  and  is  exceedingiv  abun- 
dant in  the  western  rivers  and  lakes. 
This  fish  presents  a  formidable  appear- 
ance, being  coveted  with  bony  rfaomooid- 
al  scales,  forming  a  complete  coat  of  mail. 
It  is  as  voracious  and  destructive  as  the 
common  species,  and,  like  it,  forms  a  pal- 
atable food,  when  not  too  large. 

Pike,  The  pike,  in  tbe  middle  ages, 
with  the  cross-bow,  sword  and  battleHuce, 


fonned  the  chief  weapons  of  t^ie  in&ntvy. 
The  pike  was  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
feet  long,  consisting  of  a  pole  with  an  iron 
point  (See  Lanee.)  Men  armed  with  it 
were  called  jMle-men.  After  the  invention 
of  guns,  tiiey  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be  consulered 
very  effective  amui  in  nKklsm  warfiire, 
unless  in  the  bands  of  excited  insuigenta, 
or  of  people  fi^htinc  fi>r  their  liberty, 
when  eveiy  species  of  arms  is  efiective, 
even  flails  and  staves,  wielded  by  monka 
Tbe  Prussian  LandHurm  (q.  v.)  was  arm- 
ed with  pikes  in  1813,  to  be  used  in  case 
no  better  arms  were  to  be  had.  The 
Swiss  first  substituted  tbe  halberd  (q.  v.) 
for  the  pike,  towards  the  fifteenth  century. 
For  some  time,  eveiy  company  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Europe  consisted  of  at  least  two 
thirds  pike>men,  and  one  third  harque- 
bussiers.  (q.  v.)  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
great  improver  of  the  modem  art  of  war, 
about  1^,  omitted  the  pike-men  in  some 
regiments  enthely.  The  inventkin  of  the 
bayonet  (q.  v.)  cwove  it  still  more  out  of 
use. 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomei^,  was  bom 
at  Lamberton,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
Jan.  5, 1779.  His  father  was  a  respecta- 
ble officer  in  the  army  of  the  tJ.  Statesi 
He  entered  tbe  army  while  yet  a  bov,  and 
served  for  some  time  as  a  cadet  m  his 
Other's  company,  which  was  then  station 
ed  on  the  western  finontiers  of  the  L\ 
States.  At  an  eariy  age,  he  obtained  the 
commission  of  ensign,  and,  some  time 
afier,  that  of  lieutenant  Bv  a  life  of  con- 
stant activi^  and  exposure,  he  invigorated 
his  constitution,  ana  prepared  himself  for 
deeds  of  hardihood  and  adventure.  When 
be  entered  the  army,  he  had  been  instruct- 
ed only  in  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
arithmedc.  By  his  own  exertions,  he  ac- 
quired, almost  without  the  aid  of  a  mas- 
ter, the  French  and  Latin  languaipes^  the 
former  of  which,  it  appears  from  his  jour- 
nal, he  was  able  to  write  and  speak  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  the-  purposes  of 
business.  To  these  he  afterwards  added 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Spanish. 
He  also  studied  the  elementary  bmncbes 
of  mathematics,  and  became  skilful  in  all 
the  ordinary  practical  applications  of  that 
science.  He  seems,  b^des,  to  have  had 
a  general  curiosi^,  to  which  no  kind  of 
knowledge  was  without  interest:  be  read 
with  avidity  everjr  book  which  fell  in  his 
way,  and  thus,  without  any  regular  plan 
of  study,  acquired  a  considerable  stock  of 
various  information.  Soon  afler  the  pur 
chase  of  Louisiana,  the  government  of  the 
U.  States  determined  upon  taking  mea»- 
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una  to  explore  their  new  territory,  and 
tbe  immense  tract  of  wUderuesB  included 
within  its  limits,  in  oixier  to  leani  its  geo- 
graphical boundaries^  its  soil  and  oat- 
unJ  prodactions,  the  course  of  its  rivers, 
and  tbeir  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, and  other  uses  of  civilized  life,  the 
numbers,  character  and  power  of  the 
tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabited  this  terri- 
tory^ and  their  dispositions  towards  the  U. 
States.  With  these  views,  while  captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke  were  sent  to  explore 
the  unknown  sources  of  the  Missouri, 
Pike  was  despatched,  on  a  similar  expe- 
dition, for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  Mis- 
sHBippi  to  its  head.  Aug.  9,  1805,  Pike 
embiuked  at  St  Louis,  on  his  first  expe- 
dition to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
proceeded  up  the  river,  with  twenty  men, 
m  a  stout  boat,  provisioned  for  four 
months;  but  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
leave  their  boots,  and  proceed  on  their 
MNiniey  by  land,  or  in  canoes,  which  they 
Duik  Aer  leaving  their  large  boat,  and 
carried  with  them  on  their  march.  For 
eight  months  and  twenty  days,  they  were 
almost  continually  exposed  to  hardship 
and  peril,  depending  for  provisions  upon 
the  chase,  and  enduring  the  most  piercing 
cold.  They  were  somedmes  for  days  to- 
gether without  food,  and  they  frequendy 
slept  without  cover  upon  the  bare  earth, 
or  the  snow,  during  the  inclemency  of  a 
oortbem  winter.  During  this  voyage, 
Pike  had  no  intelligent  companion  upon 
whom  he  could  rely  for  advice  or  aid,  and 
he  Kterally  performed  the  duties  of  astron- 
omer, surveyor,  commanding  officer,  cleik, 
^y,  cnide  and  hunter,  frequently  preced- 
mg  toe  party  for  many  miles,  in  order  to 
reeoonoitre,  or  rambling  for  whole  days  in 
search  of  deer,  or  other  game,  for  provis- 
ion, and  then,  returning  to  bis  men  in  the 
evening,  hungry  and  fatigued,  he  would 
sit  down  in  the  open  air,  to  copy,  by  the 
light  of  a  fire,  the  notes  of  bis  journey, 
and  to  |dan  the  course  of  the  next  day. 
Within  two  months  after  his  return  from 
thoB  expedition,  Pike  was  selected  by  gen- 
eral Wilkinson  for  a  second  expedition,  to 
the  interior  of  Louisiana,  in  order  to  ac- 
qolre  such  geographical  information  as 
nii^tenaUe  government  to  enter  into  de- 
finitive arrangements  for  a  boundary  fine 
between  our  newly-acquired  territory  and 
North  Mexico.  Winter  overtook  the 
party  unprovided  with  any  clothing  fit  to 
ynrtect  them  from  cold  and  storms.  Thebr 
horses  died,  and,  fi>r  weeks,  they  were 
obliged  to  escplore  their  way  on  foot 
through  the  wiidernen,  carrying  packs  of 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds  weight,  besides 
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their  arms,  exposed  to  bitter  cold,  relying 
solely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  for  sub- 
sistence, and  often  for  two  or  tliree  davs 
altogether  without  food.  Several  of  the 
men  had  their  feet  frozen,  and  all,  except 
Pike  and  one  other,  were  in  some  degree 
injured  by  the  cold.  Afler  a  three  months' 
wmter  march,  they  explored  Uieir  way  to 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  Red  nver. 
Here  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Spanish 
cavalry,  by  whom  Pike  was  mfonned,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  that  they  were  not 
on  the  Red  river,  but  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  in  the  Spanish  territory.  Op- 
position to  this  force  would  have  been 
idle,  and  he  reluctantly  submitted  to  ac- 
company the  Spaniards  to  Santa  Fd,  to 
appear  before  the  governor.  From  Santa 
F^  lie  was  sent  to  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Biscay,  to  be  examined  by  the 
commandant-general,  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  entertained  for  some  time, 
afler  which  he  was  sent  on  his  way  home, 
under  the  escort  of  a  strong  party  of  horse. 
He  arrived,  with  his  little  band,  at  Natchi- 
toches, July  1, 1807.  The  most  vexatious 
cireumstance  attending  this  unexpected 
sequel  to  his  expedition  was  the  seizure 
of  all  his  papers,  except  his  private  jour- 
nal, by  the  Spanish  government.  He  had 
been  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of 
mathematical  instruments,  and  had  made 
frequent  and  accurate  observations.  He 
had  thus  ascertained  the  geographical  sit- 
uation of  the  most  important  points  with 
much  precision,  and  had  collected  materi- 
als for  an  accurate  map  of  a  great  part  of 
the  country  which  he  traversed.  Pike, 
upon  his  return,  received  the  thanks  of 
the  government,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed captain,  shortly  afler  a  major,  and, 
upon  the  further  enlar^mentof  thearmy, 
in  1810,  a  colonel  of  mfiintry.  A  narra- 
tive of  his  two  expeditions,  accompanied 
by  several  valuable  original  maps  and 
charts,  was  published  by  him,  in  octavo, 
in  1810.  Immediately  afler  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  in  1813,  Pike  was  stationed 
vritb  his  regiment  upon  the  northern  fh)D- 
tier,  and,  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  of  1813,  was  appointed  a  brigar 
dier-ceneral.  He  was  ejected  to  com- 
mand the  land  forces  in  an  expedition 
against  York,  the  copiuil  of  Upper  Cana- 
dla,  and,  April  25,  sailed  from  Sackett's 
Harbor,  in  the  squadron  commanded  by 
comm<Mdore  Chauncey.  On  tbe  37th,  be 
arrived  at  York,  with  about  1700  chosen 
men,  and  immediately  prepared  to  land. 
As  soon  as  the  debariution  commenced,  a 
body  of  British  grenadiers  was  paraded 
on  tbe  diore,  and  the  Glengary  fenciUes, 
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a  local  force,  which  had  been  disciplined 
with  great  care,  appeared  at  another  point 
Large  bodies  of  Indians  were  also  seen  in 
different  directions,  while  others  filled  the 
woods  which  skirted  the  shore.  Genenil 
Sheaffe  commanded  in  person.  The 
knding  was  effected  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketry  and  rifles  from  the  Indiana 
and  British.  General  Pike  immediately 
ordered  a  charge.  After  a  short  conflict, 
the  enemy  fled  towards  their  works,  and 
the  Indians  dispersed  in  everv  direction. 
The  whole  force,  being  now  landed  and 
collected,  was  led  on  by  general  Pike  in 
person  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  works. 
After  carrying  one  battery  by  assault,  they 
moved  on  towards  the  main  works.  The 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  soon  silenced  by 
the  artillery  of  the  assailants,  when  a 
terrible  explosion  suddenly  took  place 
from  the  British  magazine,  which  had 
been  previously  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
Large  stones  were  thrown  in  every  direc- 
tion with  terrible  force,  and  scattered  de- 
struction and  confusion  among  the  troops. 
General  Pike  was  struck  on  the  breast  dy 
a  heavy  stone,  and  mortally  wounded. 
While  the  surgeons  were  carrying  him 
out  of  the  field,  a  tumultuous  huzza  >wa8 
heard  from  the  American  troops:  Pike 
turned  his  head  with  an  anxious  look  of 
inquiiy :  he  was  told  by  a  sergeant,  "The 
British  union  jack  is  coming  down,  gen- 
eral—the stars  are  going  up.**  He  heaved 
a  heavy  sigh,  and  smiled.  He  was  then 
carried  on  board  the  comnKMlore's  ship, 
where  he  lingered  for  a  few  hours.  Just 
before  he  breathed  his  last,  the  British 
standard  was  brought  to  him:  he  made  a 
sign  to  have  it  placed  under  his  head,  and 
expired  without  a  groan. 

Pilasters.  (See  ArchiUdurt,  vol.  i, 
p.  338.) 

Pilate,  Pontius,  the  successor  of  Va- 
lerius Gratus  in  the  ^vernment  of  Judea, 
A.  D.  27.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  Spain.  Pilate  was  procurator,  or  pne- 
poeltus, of  Judea (Suetonius,  Ve9pasian,i\ 
and,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  a  small 
province,  or  in  apart  of  a  large  province, 
discharged  the  omce  of  a  governor ;  hence 
he  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally 
(Tacit.  Annal.j  xii,  23),  which  procurator 
did  not  usually  possess,  although  Judea 
was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria.  He 
endeavored  to  introduce  the  Roman 
standards  with  the  image  of  the  emperor 
into  Jerusalem,  in  violation  of  the  Jewish 
usages,  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the 
treasure  of  the  temple,  and  put  to  death 
some  Galileans  in  the  midst  of  the  sacri- 
fices— an  act  which  brought  upon  him  the 


hostility  of  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee. 
When  Christ  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Jewish  priests,  who  had  no 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments,  he 
was  carried  by  them  to  Pilate  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Pilate,  seeing  nothing  worthy  of 
death  in  him,  sent  him,  as  a  Galilean,  to 
Herod,  who,  however,  sent  him  hack  to 
Pilate.  Yielding  to  the  clamors  of  the 
Jews,  the  Roman  governor  finally  ordered 
Jesus  to  be  executed,  but  permitted  Jo- 
sepu  of  Arimathea  to  take  his  body  and 
bury  it.  Pilate  was  afterwards  removed 
from  his  ofiSce  by  Vitellius,  prefect  of  Syr- 
ia (A.  D.  37),  and,  according  to  tradition, 
was  banished  by  Caligula  to  Gaul,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  died,  or  committed  sui- 
cide, at  Vienne,  A.  D.  40.  The  Scala 
Santa,  near  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  in 
Rome,  is  said  to  be  formed  of  the  twenty- 
eight  steps  of  the  marble  palace  of  Pilate, 
and  the  devout  therefore  ascend  it  only  on 
their  knees.  In  the  church  itself  is  shown 
the  inscription  in  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
Latin,  placed  by  Pilate  on  the  cross.  It 
is  written  vrith  red  lead  on  cedar  wood. 
PiLATRE  BE  RoziER.    (See  Aiftmaw- 

tU3.) 

Pilchard  (dupea  pUehardus) ;  a  species 
offish  resembling  the  herring,  not  only  in 
form,  but  also  in  its  migrations  and  stated 
returns.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
with  large  scales :  the  beck  is  bluish,  and 
the  sides  and  belly  silvery;  the  head  is 
compressed,  and  the  mouth  without  teeth. 
The  upper  angle  of  each  of  the  nils  is 
marked  with  a  large  black  spot.  These 
fish  annually  appear  on  the  EInglish  coas.. 
during  the  summer,  and  are  taken  in 
immense  quantities.  The  statements  of 
the  numbers  caught  at  one  time  are  alrposc 
beyond  belief:  thus  it  is  said  that,  in  1767, 
there  were  at  one  time  enclosed  in  the  bay 
of  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  7000  hogsheads,  or 
2,450,000.  The  average  amount  of  the 
export  of  these  fish  from  England  is  about 
30,000  hogsheads.  In  some  years,  so  few 
pilchards  visit  the  coast,  that  great  distress 
is  occasioned  among  the  fishermen,  who 
mainly  depend  on  the  capture  of  these 
fish  for  subsistence.  The  dog-fish  (a  spe- 
cies of  shark)  are  great  enemies  of  the 
pilchards,  following  the  shoals,  and  de- 
vouring them  in  amazing  numbers. 

Piles.    (See  Hemorrhoids.] 

PiLORiMAOEs.  To  visit  placcs  or  ob- 
jects with  which  interesting  associations 
are  connected  is  natural  to  every  age  and 
people.  Athens  or  Rome,  the  ruins  of  a  feu- 
dal castle,  or  the  graves  of  the  great  or  the 
beloved,  attract  our  steps  and  awaken  our 
sensibilities.    The  livelier  the  susceptibil- 
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ityythe  greater  wiU  be  the  int»reet.  In 
Bgea,  therefore,  in  which  feeling  predomi- 
nates over  reason,  this  interest  will  be 
greater  than  in  calmer  times.  In  early  na- 
tions, therefore,  we  find  a  strong  disposition 
to  visit  places  which  fure  hallowed  by  re- 
ligious associations.  In  some  religions, 
however,  this  trait  appears  stronger  than 
in  others,  and  the  visiting  of  holy  places 
is  made  an  act  of  particular  merit.  The 
injunction  of  pilgnroages  is  common  in 
the  religions  of  the  East  How  important 
an  event  is  the  pilcrimage  to  Mecca  in 
the  life  of  a  pious  Mohammedan !  (See 
Kaabot  Mecca,  Hatfy,  and  Mohammed,) 
With  the  Christians,  pilgrimages  became 
more  frequent  as  more  honor  was  paid  to 
the  relics  of  martyrs  or  saints ;  and  the 
simple  piety  of  the  early  devotees  was 
paiticnlaxiy  gratified  by  visiting  tlie  sepul- 
chre of  the  Sivior,and  the  spots  where  he 
had  lived,  taught  and  sufifered.  The  Sar- 
acens permittMl  the  Christian  pilgrims  to 
visit  the  holy  sepulchre  without  molesta- 
tion ;  hat,  when  the  rude  Turks  took  pos- 
sesnon  of  Palestine,  it  was  very  different, 
and  the  repeated  complaints  of  pil^ras 
reCujxuDg  from  Jerusalem  occasioned 
the  excitement  which  led  to  the  crusades, 
(q.  V.)  Pilgrimages  were  performed  in 
the  nuddle  ages  to  many  different  places. 
Some  spots,  however,  attracted  a  much 
larger  concourse  than  othen,  the  credulity 
of  the  time  associating  with  them  peculiar- 
ly great  or  numerous  miracles,  or  peculiar- 
ly extensive  indu^ences  (q.  v.)  being 
inranted  to  the  pilgrims  who  visited  them. 
This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
Rome,  Compostella  and  Toura.  Pilgrim- 
ages were,  in  feet,  so  common,  that  the 
learned  RCihs  considers  them  as  a  great 
means  of  communication  between  the  va- 
rious nations  of  the  middle  ages,  and  as 
having  promoted  the  diffusion  of  many 
aits  and  improvements  of  various  kinds, 
at  a  time  when  travelling  was  dani^erous, 
when  no  newspapers  existed,  and,  in  fact, 
the  peaceful  intercourse  of  nations  was  so 
little  developed.  The  following  instance 
will  show  to  what  extent  pilgrimages  were 
performed.  In  1498,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI,  there  went  to  the  shrine  of  St  James 
of  Compostella,  in  Spain,  fifom  London 
280  pilgrims,  from  Bristol  200,  Weymoudi 
122,  Dartmouth  90,  Yarmouth  60,  Jereev 
GQf  Plymouth  40,  Exeter  30,  Liverpool  24, 
Ipswich  20— in  the  whole,  926  pilgrims 
from  11  towns.  Catholics  still  continue 
to  make  pilgrimages,  but  Inr  no  means  to 
the  same  extent  as  formerly,  in  times  of 
less  reflection  and  more  enthusiasm. 
Govem?ueuta,  however,  have  discouraged 


the  coneourse  of  pilgrims,  particulariy  as- 
semblages of  several  days*  continuance, 
which  still  exist  in  some  instances.  The 
UcentiousnesB  which  Burckhardt  describee 
as  prevailing  among  the  pilgrims  to  Mec- 
ca (see  Kama)  agrees  perfectly  with  what 
is  known  of  the  ^neral  pilgrimages  of 
Christians.  Pilgrims  still  continue  to 
travel  to  Rome,  where  they  are  provided 
for  in  establishments  feunded  by  pious 
persons.  The  lost  numerous  assemblage 
of  pilgrims  at  Rome  was  in  the  year  18&, 
when  pope  Leo  XII  proclaimed  a  jubilee. 
(See  Mike.) 

PiLLAu;  a  seaport  of  East  Prussia, 
eight  leagues  fW>m  K6nigsberg,  at  the 
southern  extremipr  of  a  narrow  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Baltic  and  the  Frische- 
HaflF;  lat  N.  54*>  33^  39" ;  Ion.  E.  19^  5^. 
The  port  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  all 
vessels  going  to  K6nigsberg  or  Elbing 
stop  here.  A  fort  protects  the  place; 
4516  inhabitants.  Much  fishing  is  carried 
on  here. 

P1U.MITZ ;  a  palace  of  the  king  of  Sax- 
ohy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  two 
leaf^es  south  of  Dresden.  The  court  re~ 
mams  here  annually  for  some  time.  Its 
situation  is  very  beautiful.  In  history, 
Pillnitz  is  fiunous  for  a  meeting  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  II,  Frederic  WUliam  II 
of  Prussia,  the  count  of  Artois,  the  ex- 
minister  Calonne,  and  several  other  per- 
sonages, from  August  25  to  27,  1791.  A 
treaty  of  offensive  alliance  was  not  con- 
cluded, but  preliminaries  were  agreed  on 
for  a  defensive  alliance,  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  which  was  settled  at  Berlin, 
Feb.  7, 1792.  The  brothers  of  the  king  of 
France  received,  Aug.  27,  only  an  assur- 
ance from  Prussia  and  Austria,  that  they 
hoped  all  the  powers  whose  assistance 
had  been  asked  for  would  be  ready  to 
contribute,  according  to  their  means,  to 
restore  the  royal  family,  and  to  establish  a 
government  founded  on  the  rights  of 
sovereigns,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
in  which  case  Austria  and  Prussia  wouki 
join  them.  In  the  mean  time,  they  would 
give  orders  that  their  troops  should  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  act  Six  secret 
articles  are  also  said  to  have  existed. 
(See  Sch6irs  Histaire  des  TVaiUs  de  Paixj 
vol.  iv.)  The  French  considered  the  Pill- 
nitz convention  as  the  basis  of  the  coali- 
tion (q.  v.)  of  Europe  against  France, 
which  greatly  irritated  them. 

PiLLORT ;  a  frame  of  wood  erected  on 
posts,  with  movable  boards,  and  boles 
through  which  are  put  the  head  and 
hands  of  a  criminal  for  punishment  In 
diis  situation  criminals  in  England  were 
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formerly  often  exposed  to  tlie  outrages  of 
tbe  mob  iu  a  way  inconsistent  with  any 
FBtional  notions  of  punishmeuL  Those 
who  were  offensive  to  the  crowd  were  in 
no  small  danger  from  the  missiles  by 
which  they  were  assailed.  The  culprit 
was  allowed  to  make  speeches,  defend- 
ing himself  and  attacking  his  enemies. 
In  1816,  this  punishment  was  abolished 
in  1^1  cases  except  that  of  peijury. 

Pillow;  a  block  of  timber  whereon 
the  inner  end  of  the  bowsprit  is  sup- 
pmted. 

Pilot  Mountai:?.    (See  Ararat.) 

PiLPAT,  or  BiLPAi,  a  fabulist,  is  said  to 
hare  lived  400  years  before  Christ,  and  nf 
have  written,  by  the  order  of  king  Dab- 
schlira,  a  well  knomi  collection  of  interest- 
ing narratives  and  apologues,  in  tlie  In- 
dian language,  under  the  title  of  KalUa 
cand  Dim'neh\  which,  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em times,  has  met  with  general  approba- 
tion, and  has  been  translated  into  most  of 
tbe  Eastern  and  Western  languages.  But 
it  has  been  shown  by  Beigef,  in  Idcler's 
work  On  the  Names  of  the  Stars,  p.  366, 
that  this  account  of  the  author  is  entirely 
erroneous,  and  that  the  name  PUpay 
originated  from  the  Sanscrit  word  kitofch 
de$a  (useful  instruction),  which  is  the  title 
of  the  work  in  the  Sanscrit  edition  (Ser- 
ampore,  1804,  4to. ;  London,  edited  by 
WUkins,  1806,  4to.).  Silv.  de  Sacy  has 
published  a  fine  edition  of  the  Arabic, 
with  a  French  translation  (Paris,  1816, 
3  rob.).  Wilkins  translated  the  Sanscrit 
Ofrunnal  into  English  (London,  1787). 

Piif  ELITE ;  a  variety  of  clay  colored  by 
oxide  of  nickel. 

Pimento.  The  quantity  of  pimento 
imported  into  the  U.  States  in  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1830,  was  1,915,211 
pounds ;  the  quantity  exported  during  the 
same  time  was  558,766.  (For  an  accoimt 
of  the  plant,  see  AUspiee,)  - 

Piw;  in  commerce,  a  little  necessary 
instrument  made  of  brass  wire,  chiefiy 
used  by  women  in  adjusting  their  dress. 
When  the  wire  is  received  at  the  manufac- 
tory, it  is  wound  off  from  one  wheel  to 
another,  and  passed  through  a  circle  of  a 
smaller  diameter  in  a  piece  of  iron.  Be- 
ing thus  reduced  to  its  proper  size,  it  is 
straightened  by  .Iniwing  it  between  iron 
pin^^  fixed  in  a  board  in  a  zigzag  manner. 
It  is  aflerwards  cut  into  lengths  of  about 
four  yards,  and  then  into  smaller  pieces, 
evpry  length  being  sufficient  for  six  pins. 
Lach  end  of  these  is  ground  to  a  point  by 
boys,  each  of  whom  sits  with  two  small 
cnndstones  before  him,  turned  by  a  wheel. 
Taking  up  a  handful,  he  applies  the  wires 


to  the  coarsest  of  the  two  stones,  moving 
them  round,  that  the  points  may  not  be- 
come flaL  He  then  gives  them  a  smooth- 
er and  sharper  pouit  on  the  other  stone : 
a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  point 
16,000  in  an  hour.  When  the  wire  is  point- 
ed, a  pin  is  taken  off  from  each  end,  till  it 
is  cut  into  six  pieces.  Tbe  next  operation 
is  to  form  the  hevis,  or  head-spinnings,  as 
they  are  termed :  this  is  done  by  a  spinning 
wheel.  One  piece  of  wire  is  with  rapid- 
ity wound  round  another;  and  the  in- 
terior one  being  drawn  out,  leaves  a  hol- 
low tube  between  the  circumvolutions. 
It  is  then  cut  by  shears,  every  two  turns 
of  the  wire  forming  one  head.  These  are 
softened  by  throwing  them  into  iron  pans 
and  placing  them  in  a  furnace  till  they 
are  red  hoL  As  soon  as  they  are  cold, 
they  are  distributed  to  children,  who  sit 
with  anvils  and  hammers  before  them. 
These  they  work  with  their  feet  by  means 
of  a  lathe«  They  take  up  one  of  the 
lengths,  and  thrust  the  blunt  end  into  a 

auantity  of  the  heads  which  lie  before 
lem ;  catching  one  at  tbe  extremity,  they 
apply  it  immediately  to  the  onvil  and 
hammer,  and  by  a  motion  or  two  of  the 
foot,  the  point  and  the  head  are  fixed  to- 
gether in  much  less  time  than  can  be  de- 
scribed, and  with  a  dexterity  that  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practice.  The  pins 
are  thrown  into  a  copper  containing  a 
solution  of  tin  and  wine  lees.  Here  they 
remain  for  some  time,  and  when  taken 
out,  dieir  brass  color  has  become  changed 
to  a  dull  white.  In  order  to  give  them  a 
polish,  they  are  now  put  into  a  tub  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  bran,  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  turning  a  shaft  that  runs  through 
its  centre,  and  thus,  by  means  of  friction, 
the  pins  become  entirely  bright.  They 
are  now  sepirated  from  the  bran,  which  is 
performed  by  a  mode  exactly  similar  to  tbe 
winno^ying  of  com ;  the  bran  fiying  off 
and  leaving  the  pin  behind  it  fit  for  sale. 
PiNANQ.  (See  Prince  ofWaUs's  Island,) 
Pinchbeck  ;  an  alloy  of  copper,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  zinc  is  greater 
than  iu  brass. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  revolutionary  ofiicer, 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  and  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  iu  England,  and 
subsequently  ut  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in  both  of  which  institutions  he  enjoyed 
a  liigii  reputation  for  strengtii  of  charac- 
ter and  proficiency  in  his  studies.  After 
reading  law  at  the  Temple,  he  returned  to 
Carolina,  in  1769,  but  was  not  able  to 
practise  his  profe:sion  for  any  length  of 
dine,  the  commencement  or  the  revolu* 
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tion  obliging  him  to  exchange  the  gown 
for  the  sword.  He  was  first  appointed  a 
captain  in  the  continental  line»  and,  soon 
aibnfrarda^  commander  of thefirst  regiment 
of  Carolinii  in&ntry.  When  the  south 
hid  been  fi^eed,  for  a  period,  from  inva- 
aotty  by  Moultrie's  gallant  defence  of  the 
fort  on  Sullivan^  iaund,  colonel  Pinckney 
joined  the  northern  army,  and  was  made 
ajd-de-camp  to  Washington.  In  that  ca- 
pacity be  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown.  When 
the  south  was  again  mqnaced  with  dan- 
ger, he  returned  to  Carolina,  and  dii^ay- 
ed  great  resolution  and  intrepidity,  on  the 
lapid  and  harassing  march  which  saved 
that  city  from  general  Provost,  and  on  the 
subsequent  invasion  of  Geoigia,  and  the 
aisMilt  on  the  lines  of  Savanimh.  On  the 
approach  of  the  army  under  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  of  the  fleet  conducted  by  admiral 
Arfonthnot,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  island.  A 
fiivorable  breeze  and  a  flowing  tide,  how- 
evcTy  enabled  the  fleet  to  sail  into  the  port 
of  Charlotton,  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
guns.  He  then  hastened  with  a  part  of 
the  garrison  to  aid  in  defendinf^  the  city, 
and  was  for  continuing  hostilities  to  the 
last  extremity,  not,  as  he  said,  because  he 
thought  they  would  eventually  be  able  to 
rep^the  enemy,  but  because  ''we  shall 
so  Clippie  the  army  before  us,  that,  al- 
though we  may  not  live  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits ourselves,  yet  to  the  U.  States  they  will 
prove  incalcukibly  great."  Other  coun- 
sel, however,  prevailed,  and  he  was  made 
prisoner  with  the  rest  of  the  bemeged. 
Some  time  afier  the  retum  of  peace,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  militia  of 
the  lower  division  of  the  state,  but  was 
veiy  soon  appointed  by  Washington, 
whose  confidence  and  friendship  he  en- 
joyed in  a  high  degree,  minister  pkni- 
potentiaiy  to  France.  He  resigned  bis 
commission  in  consequence,  and  sailed 
for  Europe.  The  hostile  feeUng  of  the 
French  directory  towards  this  country, 
caused  them  to  reject  its  conciliatoiy 
propoations  in  an  insulting  manner,  and 
to  order  its  minister  out  of  the  territories 
of  the  republic.  General  Pinckney  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  sovem- 
meni  the  indignities  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  retired  to  HoUaud.  Not  long 
afterwards,  he  was  joined  by  general  Mar- 
shal and  Mr.  Gerry,  with  fresh  instruc- 
tions to  reitemte  propositions  to  the  direc- 
tory for  the  adjustment  of  difi*erence8. 
When,  at  len^,  war  was  inevitable,  and 
the  whole  U.  States  were  resounding  with 
his  celebrated  sentiment,  "Millions  for 
12* 


defence,  but  not  a  cent  fi)r  tribute,"  he 
returned  home,  having  been  named  a 
major-general  by  Washington,  who  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
shorea  Superior  rank,  however,  was 
accorded  to  general  Hamilton,  who  had 
been  his  jimior  during  the  revolution. 
Some  one  spoke  to  general  Pinckney  of 
this  preference  as  unjust,  but  he  briefly 
answered,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  gene- 
ral Washington  had  suflicient  reasons  for 
it.  *^  Let  us,"  he  continued,  **  first  dispose 
of  our  enemies ;  we  shall  then  have  lei- 
sure to  settle  the  question  of  rank."  Pre- 
viously to  his  going  to  France,  as  we 
should  have  mentioned  before,  he  had 
been  offered,  by  president  Washincton, 
several  places  unaer  sovemment  of  the 
highest  importance,  au  of  which,  hQW- 
ever,  private  considerations  obliged  him 
to  decline.  The  first  was  that  of  judge 
of  the  supreme  court ;  the  next  that  of 
secretary  of  war,  on  the  resignation  of 
general  Knox  ;  and  then  that  of  sec- 
retary of  state,  when  Randolph  had  been 
removed.  He  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution  of 
the  U.  States,  and  afterwards,  iii  the  con- 
vention of  South  Carolina,  assembled  for 
deliberating  upon  the  instrument,  he  con- 
tributed greatly  to  its  adoption.  He  died 
in  August,  1S25.  As  a  lawver,  general 
Pinckney  was  distinguished  for  profound 
and  accurate  learning,  and  strength  and 
ingenuity  of  reasoning,  without  having 
much  pretension  to  eloquence.  In  his 
practice  he  was  high-minded  and  liberal, 
never  receiving  any  compensation  from 
the  widow  and  orphan.  His  literary  at- 
tainments were  extensive,  especially  his 
classical  knowledge;  and  no  one  was 
a  more  zealous  friend  to  the  advancement 
ofleaining.  For  more  than  fifteen  years 
before  his  death,  he  acted  as  president  of 
the  Bible  Society  of  Charleston — an  oflice 
to  which  he  was  named  with  unanimity 
by  the  Christians  of  almost  every  sect. 
In  private  Hfo,  his  polished  mannera  and 
generous  disposition  secured  the  esteem 
and  aflection  of  all. 

PiNCKiTEY,  Thomas,  late  major-general 
in  the  army  of  the  U.  States,  was  bom 
Octol)er  ^  1750,  in  Charieston,  South 
Carolina,  and  was  the  second  son  of  chief- 
justice  Pinckney  and  Eliza  Lucas,  daugh- 
ter of  colonel  Lucas,  governor  of  Antigua. 
He  was  carried  to  England  in  the  year 
1753,  with  his  elder  brother,  the  late  gen- 
eral Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  by 
their  father,  who  returned,  in  1758,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  between  France  and 
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Enfflaad^  to  Carolina,  where  he  soon  after 
died,  leaviifeg  directions  that  lus  sons 
shpold  receive  the  best  education,  were  it 
even  necessaiy  to  sell  part  of  his  estate 
for  that  purpose.  They  were  educated  at 
Westminsterschool  and  at  Oxford.  Tliey 
studied  law  at  the  Temple,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  England.  At  the 
commeneeuient  of  the  revolutionaiy  war, 
the  brothers  joined  the  continental  army, 
where  they  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and 
maior.  The  elder  brother  was  aid-de-camp 
to  general  Washington,  and  the  yopnger 
serred  in  that  capacity  with  seneral 
LiuGoln,  and  then  with  count  d'Lstaisn, 
who  coramaoded  the  French  army  at  3ie 
diaaBtrous  siege  of  Savannah.  He  also 
served  as  aid  to  general  Grates,  and  was 
wounded  and  captured  ^  the  battle  of 
Camden,  in  1780.  On  his  recovery,  he 
was  sen^  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  Phila- 
delphia. During  the  administration  of  gen- 
eral Washincton,  he  was  ofieied  the  juace 
of  judge  of  Uie  federal  court,  which  he  de- 
clined. He  was  then  elected  the  second 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  as  successor 
to  general  Moultrie,  and  ^vos  eminently 
successful  in  establishing  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  which  had  been  deranged  dur- 
ing the  long  and  disastrous  perio£i  of  the 
southern  war.  Shortly  after  the  termina- 
tion of  his  office,  he  accepted  from  gene- 
ral Washington  the  mission  to  the  court 
of  Sl  JameSi  where  he  continued  several 
years.  He  was  then  employed  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  he  form- 
ed the  treaty  of  St.  lidefonso,  by  which 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was 
secured  to  the  U.  States,  before  its  cession 
to  France  and  subsequent  purchase  by 
Ifr.  Jefferson.  The  situation  of  his  estate 
requiring  his  presence  at  home,  he  solicit- 
ed his  recall,  and  returned  to  America  in 
1796.  Soon  after,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  Charleston  district, 
where  he  ffenerally  acted  with  that  party 
at  the  head  of  which  was  general  Wash- 
ington. After  a  few  sessions,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  his  estate  and  the  education  of 
his  children.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  1812,  he  received  from  Mr. 
Madison  the  appointment  of  major-gene- 
ral of  the  sixth  military  district  It  was 
under  his  command  that  the  Indian  war 
in  which  general  Jackson  distinguished 
himself  was  undertaken  and  brought  to  a 
miccessful  issue.  He  advised  the  war  de- 
partment to  subdivide  his  military  district, 
42Ztending  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
Minismppi,  as  too  large  for  one  command, 
and  recommended  general  Jaekson  to  tiie 


command  of  a  separate  district  to  be 
formed  in  the  south-west  At  the  return 
of  peace,  he  was  solicited  by  the  preai- 
dent  to  contiaue  his  services,  and  especial- 
ly to  endeavor  to  recover  the  southern 
property  taken  from  the  islands  after  the 
signature  in  Europe  of  the  treaty  of  peace; 
but  he  preferred  to  resign  his  command 
and  his  connexion  with  public  life.  His 
private  life  was  highly  useful  The  agri- 
culture of  his  country  received  his  con- 
stant attention,  and  he  contributed  to  ad- 
vance it  by  many  scientific  improvements. 
To  these  objects,  and  to  his  large  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends,  he  was  devoted 
till  his  death,  November  2,  1838,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
PiirojLR,  Peter.  (See  9Mc€L) 
Pindar  ;  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
subUme  poets  of  Greece.  He  sang  the 
praises  of  the  victors  in  the  Grecian 
game8,-*<hoee  public  festivals  in  which 
me  most  distinguished  men,  even  kings, 
competed.  Not  only  the  conquerors  and 
their  fellow  citizens,  but  all  assembled 
Grreece  was  celebrated  in  his  poems,  and 
thus  they  were  soon  spread  wherever  the 
Greek  lauffua^  was  spoken.  To  under- 
stand Pinthir,  it  is  necessary  to  be  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  Greek  antiquities.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  his  poems 
belong  to  the  most  beautiful  remains  of 
ancient  literature.  Forty-five  are  ffill  ex- 
tant, fourteen  in  celebration  of  Olympic 
victors,  twelve  of  Pythian,  eleven  of  Ne- 
rasean,  and  eight  of  Isthmian.  They  are 
all  written  in  the  Doric  dialect  Of  the 
editions  of  Pindar,  the  following  deserve 
to  be  recommended : — the  edition  of  West 
and  Welsted  (Oxford,  ]6^,fol.),  of  Heyne 
(latest  1817, 3  vols.),  and  of  B6ckh  (Leip- 
sic,  1811, 3  vols.,  4ta).  Some  of  the  odes 
have  been  translated  bv  Gilbert  West — 
Pindar  wss  bom  in  BoBotia,  in  or  near 
Thebes,  in  the  sixty-fifUi  Olympiad,  about 
520  B.  C.  Hid  father  was  a  flute-player, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  himself  a  mas- 
terty  performer  on  the  lyre*  At  an  early 
age,  he  was  instructed  in  music  and  poe- 
try ;  and  for  the  developement  of  his  po- 
etical talent  he  was  esfMseially  indebted  to 
the  beautiful  Corinna,  who  was  herself  a 
distinguished  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained the  prize  more  than  once  in  the 
poetic  competition  with  her  fnend.  Little 
else  is  known  with*  certainty  of  his  life  , 
even  the  date  of  his  death  is  doubdtil :  ac- 
cording to  some,  be  died  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  according  to  others,  he  lived  to  die 
age  of  eighty  or  ninety.  His  reputation 
was  so  great  that  Alexander,  notwithstand- 
ing his  exasperation  against  the  Thebans 
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ipered  the  bouse  id  which  Pindar  had 
liFed,  when  the  city  was  destroyed.  The 
sajue  had  been  done  by  the  Spartans  when 
they  entered  Thebes  in  triumph.  Even 
in  his  lifetime,  his  fellow-citizens  are  said 
to  have  erected  a  statue  in  his  honor. 

PiNDAacES  (that  is,^^-«e&ooferr);  the  name 
given  m  British  India  to  the  hordes  of 
mounted  robbeis  who,  ibr  Beveral  years 
(since  181S),  infested  the  possessions  of  the 
East  India  company.  In  the  autumn,  when 
f  he  Ncrbudda  is  so  low  that  it  is  fordable  by 
cavalry,  tliey  entered  into  the  rich  territory 
ofthe  comjpany,  devastated  the  country,and 
carried  on  the  spoils  to  their  mountains. 
These  freebootens  bad  existed  since  1761, 
but  made  themselves  particulariyformida- 
ble  in  the  nineteenth  century*  They  were 
descended  roosdy  from  the  caste  of 
Mohammedan  warriors,  which  formerly 
received  hi^h  pay  fivm  the  Indian  princes. 
But  the  British  East  India  company  dis- 
armed many  of  the  tributary  native 
princes,  and  maintained  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  residents  at  the  In- 
dian courts  laiige  bodies  of  mercenary 
troops,  which  the  mediatised  naboM 
were  obliged  to  pay.  The  number  ofthe 
Pindarees  was  thus  increased,  and  they 
were  secretly  excited  by  the  Indian  tribu- 
taries to  attack  the  company.  In  1817, 
the  British  governor-general,  the  marquis 
of  Hastings,  determirod  on  the  destruc- 
tioD  of  these  robbets,  whose  force  was  es- 
timated at  40,000  horse.  Attacked  on  all 
sides,  they  were  conquered  and  dispersed. 
Garrisons  were  placed  in  some  fortresses, 
and  hostages  taken  to  Calcutta ;  their  oth- 
er strong  places  were  demolished.  A  fly- 
ing party  of  seapoys  was  kept  without  in- 
termisraon  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  &c.  At  last,  a  moderate  yeariy 
tribute  was  imposed  on  the  subjected 
tribes.  The  East  India  company  has  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  increasing  their  revenue, 
territory  and  troops,  after  every  war,  at  the 
expense  of  the  vanquished,  so  that  the 
subjected  princes  have  seldom  ventured 
to  break  a  second  lance  with  the  British 
goveroor-general. 

PiifDEifoifTE,  cavaliere  Ippolito,  an 
Italian  poet,  was  bom  at  Verona,  in  1753, 
and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  distin- 
^ished  himself  by  nis  poetical  produc- 
tions. Having  travelled  through  Italy, 
France  and  England,  he  preserved  the  im- 
presBwns  made  on  him  by  bis  journey  in 
"^  ^'iogfu  In  his  Poesie  Coii^MAfet,  he 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  English  scene- 
ry and  life.  I  lis  Anmnio,  a  tragedy  found- 
ed (HI  the  death  of  Arminius,  contains 
choruses  of  warriors  and  virgins  which 


are  models  of  style.  His  lyric  poems  are 
among  hiabest  worica,  and  display  a  depth 
of  thought  and  feeing  with  which  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  bmn  inspired  by  Eng- 
lish literature.  Besides  translations  from 
Homer,  Vii|^l,  Ovid  and  Catullus,  his  Fh- 
ta  Morpmoj  Elogia  di  Gttmer^  and  li 
Colpo  (ft  Marldlo,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Pindemonte  lived  at  Venice,  and  died  in 
1828. — His  brother,  the  marquis  GtoMvmt 
PvndtmtynU  (bom  1751,  died  1812),  was  the 
author  of  some  dramatic  works^Coswo- 
mmenH  Tea<ra(i— and  transiatod  Ovid'b 
Rtmedia  Amoria* 

Piimus ;  a  mountainous  ridge  in  Ch^eece^ 
between  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Epirus  and 
iEtolia.  It  was>  like  Helicon  and  Parnassus, 
a  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  muses.  (See  (Eta.) 
It  is  now  called  JIfezzoso. 

Pine.  A  genus  of  plants,  the  princi- 
pal one  of  the  coftj/^<e,  consisting  of  fc>fty 
evergreen  trees  with  acicular  leaves,  and 
their  branches  disposed  in  a  verticillate 
ibrm.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  and 
the  fruit  is  a  cone,  having  the  seeds  attach- 
ed to  the  inside  of  each  scale.  The  pines, 
together  with  the  spmces  and  larches, 
form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  vege- 
tation of  temperate  climates,  anH  are,  be- 
sides, among  the  most  useflil  ofthe  prod- 
ucts of  the  vegeuible  creation.  Formerly 
these  three  genera  were  united ;  6ut  the 
true  pines  are  readily  disdnguished  by 
having  their  leaves,  to  the  number  of  two, 
three  or  five,  united  at  base  in  a  cvlin- 
drical  membranous  sheath.  About  thirty 
species  ate  knovm,  of  which  nearly  one 
half  inhabit  North  America.  Our  account 
ofthe  American  species  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  truly  noble  work  of  the  younger 
Michaux.  We  begin  with  the  red  Cana- 
dian pine  {fhna  re8ino9a\  a  northern  spe- 
cies, inhabithig  the  whole  of  Canada  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  also  fi>und 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  U. 
States :  it  is  rare  on  the  coast  south  of 
die  forty-third  iwrallel  of  latitude,  and  even 
on  the  roountams  has  not  been  hitherto  ob- 
served beyond  the  forty-first.  In  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  it  is  called yeZZotopme — a 
name  which,  in  various  parts  or  the  U. 
States,  is  applied  to  several  diiferent  spe- 
cies; it  is  sometimes  also  improperly 
termed  Abru^/mie.  Even  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  most  common,  it  does  not 
constitute  a  large  proportion  ofthe  forest, 
but  occupies  small  tracts  of  a  few  hundred 
acres,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy, 
and  grows  either  alone  or  in  company 
with  the  white  pine.  The  trunk  rises  to 
the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  by 
about  two  in  diameter  at  base,  and  is 
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chiefly  remarkable  for  its  uniform  size  for 
two  thirds  of  its  length :  the  bark  is  of  a 
clearer  red  than  in  any  other  of  our  pines ; 
the  leaves  are  in  pairs,  and  are  collected  in 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches  | 
and  the  scales  of  the  cones  are  unarmed-  - 
a  character  which  serves  to  distinguish  it 
from  allied  species.  The  wood  is  com- 
pact and  fine-grained,  rendered  heavy  by 
reeinouB  matter,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  strength  and  durability.  In  the 
British  provinces  and  in  Maine,  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  naval  architecture, 
especiallv  for  the  decks  of  vessels,  furnish- 
ing planks  free  from  knots,  of  forty  feet  in 
length.  It  is  also  used  for  masts,  and  has 
furnished  the  main-mast  of  a  fifly-gun  ship. 
It  is  exported  to  6.  Britain,  both  from 
Maine  and  from  the  St  Lawrence.  In 
fine,  Michaux  esteems  this  tree  of  so  much 
importance,  that  he  recommends  its  intro- 
duction in  the  north  of  Europe.  When 
young,  it  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  the  vege- 
tation is  always  vigorous.  The  scrub 
pine,  or  gray  pine  (P.  hanknana)  is  a 
dwarf  species,  m>m  three  to  ten  feet  high, 
extending  farther  north  than  any  other  in 
America,  but  unimportant  in  a  useful 
point  of  tiew.  Witnin  the  U.  States  it  is 
found  only  on  some  of  the  northern 
mountains.  The  true  yellow  pine  (P.  va- 
riabilis) is  widely  spread  over  the  U. 
States,  south  of  laL42%  but  is  m6st  abun- 
dant inthe'sandy  disuiets  of  lower  New  Jer- 
sey, the  peninsula  between  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake,  and  the  lower  parts  of 
Virginia.  On  the  south-western  parts  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  it  enters  in  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  into  the  composition  of  the 
forests,  abounding  on  the  most  barren  soil : 
in  the  lower  parts  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  it  is  rai«,  growing  only  in  spots, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  spruce  pmsj 
or,  more  frequently,  ahori-havtd  vine. 
The  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  foet,  by  fifleen  or  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  at  base,  and  sometimes  more : 
the  leaves  are  fotu*  or  ^ye  inches  long,  and 
are  usually  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  in 
threes  on  the  younger  shoots ;  the  cones 
are  small,  oval,  and  armed  with  fixie 
spines.  The  heart  is  fine-grained,  com- 
pact, moderately  resinous,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  for  its  excellence  and  durabUity. 
Immense  quantities  are  used  in  naval 
architecture  at  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  for  decks,  nuists,  yards, 
beams  and  cabins,  and  it  is  considered 
next  in  durability  to  the  long-leaved  pine : 
it  is,  besides,  employed  for  various  me- 
chanical purposes,  and,  in  some  districts, 


houses  are  entirely  constructed  of  it 
The  boards  are  exported  to  G.  Britain  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  both  places,  are 
sold  much  higher  than  the  white  pine,  but 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  long-leaved.  At 
Liverpool  the  timber  is  called  A*etr  York 
pine.  Turpentine  and  tar  may  be  ob- 
tabied  from  tlie  tree,  but  in  too  small  quan- 
tities, and  with  too  much  labor  to  yield  a 
profit  The  Jersey  pine  (P.inops),  has 
received  this  appellation  from  beins  most 
abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  New  Jersey, 
where  it  grows  in  company  with  the  yel- 
low pine.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the 
more  south-western  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  is  sometimes  called  scrvb  pint.  This 
is  a  small  tree,  rarely  attaining  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
a  foot  at  base.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs, 
one  or  two  inches  lon^,  and  the  cones  are 
armed  with  strone  spmes.  The  trunk  is 
too  small  to  be  ot  any  utili^  in  the  arts, 
and,  besides,  consists  of  a  great  proportion 
of  sap.  A  small  quantity  of  tar  has  been 
obtained  from  it  in  some  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  Table  mountain  pine  (P. 
pungens)  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of 
the  most  local  of  our  plants.  The  trunk 
attains  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet ;  the 
leaves  are  thick,  stif^  and  in  pairs ;  and 
the  cones  are  sessile,  about  three  inches 
long  by  two  in  diameter  at  base,  and 
are  armed  with  strong  ligneous  spines. 
The  Table  mountain  in  North  Carolina  is 
almost  exclusively  covered  with  this  pine, 
although  it  is  rare  on  the  surrounding  sum- 
mits, and  has  not  been  found  beyond  the 
immediate  vicinity.  It  has  not  yet  been 
applied  to  any  useful  purposes.  The 
pond  pine  (P.  aeroHna)  occurs  frequently 
m  the  lower  pails  of  the  Southern  States; 
but,  possesrang  nothing  peculiar  in  its  ap- 
pearance, and  being  appropriated  to  no 
use,  and  being,  moreover,  lost  in  the  wil- 
derness of  long-leaved  pines,  it  has  re- 
ceived no  specific  name  from  the  inhab- 
itants. The  above  appellation  was  given 
it  by  Michaux,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  erowing  on  the  borders  of  small  ponds 
and  swamps,  although  as  frequently  found 
in  a  dry  soil.  The  leaves  are  ^\e  or  six 
inches  long,  and  are  united  by  threes ;  the 
cones  are  usually  opposite,  in  pairs,  about 
two  and  a  half  mcnes  lonff,  and  have  the 
form  of  an  egg ;  their  scues  are  armed 
with  fine  short  spines,  which  are  easilv 
detached,  and  do  not  release  the  seeds  till 
the  thutl  or  fourth  year.  This  tree  attains 
the  height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  by 
fifleen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at 
base,  and  is  remaritable  for  the  remote- 
ness of  the  bi-anches,  which   begin   to 
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ipriiig  on  the  lower  half  of  the  stock. 
More  than  half  of  the  largest  trunks 
conoals  of  sap;  and  for  this  reason 
(be  timber  cannot  become  of  any  great 
utility  in  the  aits.  The  pitch  pine  (P. 
rigida)  inhabits  tlie  northern  and  middle 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  does  not  appear 
to  exist  in  the  western  or  lower  parts  of 
tiie  Southern  States.  It  is  most  abundant 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  soil  is 
dirersified,  but  generally  meagre.  The 
ridges  of  the  AUeghanies  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  are  sometimes  covered  with 
it,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  latter  state  it 
has  received  the  name  of  black  pint.  The 
forty-fiftli  degree  of  latitude  appears  to  be 
its  northern  limit  It  is  frequently  seen 
in  large  and  miry  swamps,  and  in  such 
situations  attains  the  height  of  seventy  or 
ei^ty  feel  by  two  in  diameter  at  base; 
and  it  appears  to  support  the  presence  of 
sea-water  better  than  any  other  pine. 
The  leaves  are  in  threes,  varying  much  in 
length,  as  do  the  cones  in  size;  the  lat- 
ter are  •ormed  virith  acute  spines.  The 
tranches  are  very  numerous,  and  occupy 
two  thirds  of  the  trunk,  which  renders  the 
wood  extremely  knotty.  The  quality  of 
the  wood  varies  according  to  the  sitoa- 
tion ;  in  swamps  it  is  light,  soft,  and  con- 
sists of  a  greater  proportion  of  sap,  but  in 
a  diy,  gravelly  soil  it  is  compact,  heavy, 
and  contains  a  larse  proportion  of  resin. 
These  defects  render  it  much  inferior  to 
the  yellow  pine ;  but,  as  this  is  becoming 
scarce,  it  takes  its  place  for  some  purposes. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Alleghanies  houses 
are  built  of  it,  and  it  serves  perfectly  well 
for  ship  pumpS)  for  which  purpose  stocks 
containing  very  litde  heart  are  nrefeired. 
The  bakers  and  brick-makers  of^our  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  above  all,  the  steam-boats 
or  our  eastern  waters,  consume  it  in  im- 
mense ouantities.  From  the  most  resinous 
stocks  tne  lampblack  of  commerce  is  pro- 
cured* The  pitch  pine  seems  to  have 
abounded  formerly  m  the  New  England 
states,  for  tliey  have  furnished  a  certain 
quantity  of  tar  ;  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  a  little  tar  is  made  on  lake  Cham- 
plain,  for  the  use  of  the  small  vessels  ply- 
ing on  its  surface.  A  small  quantity  is 
ti]Bo  made  in  lower  New  Jeisey,  and 
brought  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  less 
esteemed  than  the  tar  of  tlie  Southern 
States.  Fonncrly  the  tar  that  was  requir- 
ed on  the  Ohio,  was  obtained,  at  an  ex- 
travagant price,  from  the  Alleghanies,  and 
from  the  borders  of  Tar  creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Ohio  about  twenty  miles 
below  Pittsburg.  Tlie  loblolly,  or  old 
field  pine  (P.  tfxda),  is  found  throughout 


the  lower  parts  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  extends  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
of  latitude.  In  the  vicini^  of  Petersburg 
and  Richmond  it  is  sometimes  improp- 
erly called  wkiU  jnne.  From  this  point 
to  the  Cape  Fear  river  it  is  abundant 
wherever  the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  ofien 
exclusively  occupying  lands  which  have 
been  exhausted  by  ciutivation ;  and  in  the 
more  soutliem  states,  it  is  the  most  com- 
mon species  after  the  long-leaved  pine« 
but  grows  only  along  the  narrow  marshes 
which  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  where 
the  soil  is  moderately  fertile  and  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation.  The  lobbUy  pine 
often  exceeds  eigh^  feet  in  heisht,  with  a 
wide  spreading  summit,  and,  next  to 
the  whito  pine,  is  the  loftiest  of  our 
species.  The  leaves  are  six  inches  lon^, 
united  by  threes,  or  sometimes  fours,  on  the 
young  and  vigorous  shoots.  The  cones 
are  four  inches  long,  and  armed  with 
strong  spines.  The  wood  consists  of  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  sap  than  any«bove- 
menti<mea;  trunks  of  three  feet  mameter 
having  hardly  ax  inches  c^heart ;  but^  not- 
withstanding, most  of  the  houses  in  that 
part  of  Virginia  are  built  of  it,  and  it  is 
even  used  tor  ground  floon,  althou^  the 
boards,  which  are  only  four  inches  wide» 
shrink  and  become  uneven.  In  the  south- 
em  ports  it  is  used  for  ship  pump6»  like 
the  pitch  pine  of  the  north,  and  at  Charles- 
ton for  buildmg  wharves.  As  the  timber 
decays  speedily  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  this  is  to  he  reg^irded  as  one  of  the 
least  valuable  of  the  pines ;  but,  on  account 
of  its  rapid  growth  and  fine  appearance, 
Michaux  recommends  it  to  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  long-leaved  pine  (P.  pedui- 
trU)  IS,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all 
our  forest  trees.  Not  onlv  does  it  furnish 
all  the  resin,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  con- 
sumed in  the  U.  States^-— articles  so  indis- 
pensable to  our  navigating  interest, — 
but  the  timber  is  hardly  inferior  to  the 
white  oak  in  naval  architecture,  and,  more- 
over, the  tree  grows  only  in  a  soil  so  ster- 
ile as  to  be  incapable  of  being  converted 
to  any  other  use.  It  is  known  U3  commerce 
under  a  variety  of  names ;  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  it  grows,  it  is  called  long4eaved 
finey  ydlow  pintj  pitch  pine^  and  hroompine ; 
m  the  Northern  states,  it  is  termed  mnUhem 
pine,  or  red  pine ;  and  in  England  and  the 
West  Indies,  Geor^/»tc^^n«.  It  usually 
^ws  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet,  with  a  trunk  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter  for  two  thirds  of  this  height. 
The  cones  are  very  lar^  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  bv  four  in  diameter,  are  arm- 
ed with  small  spines,  and  contain  seeds 
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of  an  agreeable  flavor.  The  unusual 
length  of  the  leaves,  about  twelve  inches, 
gives  this  tree  a  peculiarly  striking  ap- 
pearance. It  is  fint  found  about  Norfolk, 
in  lat  37°,  and  from  this  point  extends 
south,  forming  one  unbroken  raase  of  for- 
est throughout  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and 
Florida.  It  is  strictly  confined  to  the 
lower  country,  and  is  not  found  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  Between 
Wilmington  and  Fayetteville,  however,  a 
speciesof  oak  is  found  in  some  districts, 
disseminated  in  this  pine  forest,  and  is  the 
only  other  tree  capable  of  disputing  the 
soil.  The  trunk  contains  but  litde  sap, 
and  the  concentrical  circles  are  close  and 
at  equal  distances,  while  the  resinous  mat- 
ter is  abundant  and  equally  distributed, 
which  renders  the  wood  stronger,  more 
compact  and  more  durable  than  in  the 
other  species :  it  is,  besides,  fine-grained 
and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  ooUsh,  and  is 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  uses.  Four 
fifths  of  the  houses  in  the  south  are  built 
of  it,  except  the  roo^  which  is  covered 
with  cypress  shingles ;  but  in  some  dis- 
crictB,  the  roof  is  also  of  pine.  In  naval 
architecture,  it  is  employed  in  the  Southern 
States  for  the  keel,  beams,  side-planks  and 
pins,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the 
ribs,  masts  and  top*masta ;  for  the  deck  it 
18  profeired  to  the  true  yellow  pine,  and  is 
exported  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
for  that  purpose.  That  variety  which  ac- 
quues  a  reddish  hue  from  growing  in 
certain  soils,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  red  ptne,  is  most  esteemed,  and,  in  the 
Opinion  of  some  shipwrights,  is  as  solid 
and  durable  on  the  sides  of  vessels  as  the 
white  oak,  but  is  said  to  form  less  perfect 
joints  at  stem  and  stem.  It  is  also  in 
great  request  in  the  north  for  flooring 
boards.  This  is  the  only  pine  exported 
from  the  Southern  States  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  numerous  small  vessels  are 
employed  in  this  trade,  especially  fi-oni 
Wilmington  and  Savannah  :  the  planks 
are  also  sent  to  Liverpool,  where  they  ai-e 
said  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
vessels  and  wet  docks.  In  addition  to 
this  great  consumption  of  the  timber,  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  the  pine  forests  arc  laid 
waste  by  the  ravages  of  a  small  insect. 
The  long-leaved  piuo,  besides  supplying 
the  U.  States  with  neariy  all  the  resinous 
matter  required  in  ship-building  (com- 
monly called  navcd  stores),  in  which  f>oint 
of  view  its  place  could  not  be  made  good 
by  any  other  species,  furnishes  a  large  an- 
nual surplus  to  be  exported  to  the  West 
Indies,  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of 
£urope.  Formeriy  tar  was  made  in  South 


Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  but  now 
this  branch  of  business  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  lower  parts  of  North  Car- 
olina.   The  resinous  products  are  of  six 
sorts ;  turpentine,  scrapings,  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, rosin,  tar  and  pitch :  the  two  first 
ore  delivered  in  their  natural  state,  but  the 
othere  are  modified  by  the  agency  of  fire. 
The  turpentine  is  the   sap  obtained  by 
making  incisions  into  tlie  tmnk,  and  tlie 
scrapings  consist  merely  of  the  turpentine 
which  becomes  hardened  before  it  reaches 
the  boxes  placed  to  receive  it ;  in  general 
3000  trees  yield  annually  about  75  barrels 
of  turpentine  and  25  of  scrapings:  nearly 
lOOyOCiO  barrels  are  exported  annually  to 
the  Northern  States  and  to  G.  Britain ;  it 
is  even  carried  to  Paris,  where  it  is  called 
Boston    turpentine :   throughout    the   U. 
States  it  is  employed  in  the  manufiicture 
of  yellow  soap.    Great  quontities  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  are  made  in  North  Carolina 
by  di^linff  the  turpentine  in  ku^  copper 
retorts ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  six  barrels 
will  yield  one  cask,  or  123  quarts  of  the 
spirit:  about  20,000  gallons  are  annually 
exported  to  other  parts  of  the  U.  States,  to 
England  and  to  France.    The  residue  is 
rosin,  of  which  about  5000  barrels  are 
annually  exported.    All  the  tar  is  made 
from  the  dead  wood ;  and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  its  inferiority  to  the  tar 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  which  is  made 
from  trees  recently  felled.    Pitch   is  tar 
reduced  by  evaporation ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  in  this  process  not  to  diminish  it 
beyond  one  half  of  the  bulk.    The  long- 
leaved  pine  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Michaux  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  its 
wood  is  superior  to  the  European  pines. 
The  white  pine  (P,  strobus)  is  the  loftiest 
tree  in  the  U.  States,  and  its  timber,  though 
not  without  essential  defects,  is  consumed 
in  much  greater  (|uandties,  and  for  a  far 
greater  variety  of  purposes,  than  any  other. 
ft  attains  the  height  of  150  feet,  and  even 
more,  with  a  trunk  five  and  upwards  in 
diameter :  the  leaves  are  united  by  fives, 
and  the  cones  are  four  or  five  inches  long, 
pendulous,  and  have  thin,  smooth  scales. 
Owing  to  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of  the 
foliage,  tlie  young  trees  make  an  elegant 
appearance.  It  is  most  abundant  between 
tlie  forty-seventh  and  forty-third  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  i;]ong  the  Alleghanies  to 
their    south-western    termination.      The 
wood  has  little  strength,  gives  a  feeble 
hold  to  nails,  and  is  liable  to  swell  from 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  soft,  iicht,  free  from  knots, 
easily  wrought,   du!iU)le,    and  furnishes 
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boards  of  mat  width,  aad,  above  all,  is 
atiO  abuDoant  and  cheap.  Throughout 
the  Nofthern  States,  three  fourths  of 
the  bouses  are  almost  wholly  of  white 
fHne,  as  well  as  the  oraamental  work  on 
the  outer  doors,  and  in  die  interior  in  all. 
It  receives  gilding  well,  and  is  select- 
ed for  lookinff-ghuB  and  picture  frames. 
Carven  employ  it  exclusively  for  the 
images  on  the  prows  of  vessels ;  and  in  the 
norab  it  is  used  for  the  inside  of  mahoeany 
/iiiniture,  fw  trunks,  buckets,  packing  box- 
es, shelves,  and  a  vast  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses. In  the  Northern  and  Middle  States 
it  is  employed  exclusively  for  ma6ts,and  for 
this  purpose  it  would  be  replaced  with 
difficulty.  Great  numbers  of  these  masts 
are  exported  to  Enaland,  and  are  said  to 
be  lighter  than  the  Riga  masts,  but  have 
less  strength  :  the  bowsprits  and  yards  of 
men-of-war  are  also  of  white  pine.  The 
nersons  engaged  in  procuring  white  pine 
lumber,  after  having  previously  ascertain- 
ed where  the  trees  aoound,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  enter  the  forests,  and  estab- 
lish themselves  in  huts  covered  usually 
with  birch  beik,  although  the  cold  is  ire- 
quentlv  most  intense.  When  the  trees 
are  felled  and  cut  into  logs,  by  means  of 
their  cattle  they  drag  them  to  the  nearest 
river,  after  fi»ng  upon  them  a  mark 
of  property.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  the  logs  float  down  the  current  till 
they  arrive  at  their  destination.  If  stripped 
of  their  bark,  logs  will  remain  uniniured 
for  many  years  ;  otherwise  they  are  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  worms.  Mune  fur- 
nishes neariy  three  fimrths  of  all  the 
white  pine  lumber  exported  ftx>m  the  U. 
States ;  and  next  to  Maine  the  shores  of 
tekeChamplain  appear  most  to  abound 
with  it.  A  portion  of  this  lumber  is  float- 
ed down  the  St  Lawrence  to  Ctaebec, 
and  the  remainder  is  conveyed  through 
the  canal  to  Albany,  and  there  transfer- 
red into  skwps  for  New  York.  Large 
forests  of  the  white  pine  exist  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  the  lum- 
ber is  floated  down  those  streams  in  the 
spring,  for  the  supply  of  the  difterent 
towns  on  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake. 
On  the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  is 
ctit  all  the  white  pine  lumber  destined, 
not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  towns  on 
the  Ohio,  but  for  the  New  Orleans  mar- 
ket, nwly  9000  miles  distant  The 
wood  is  also  formed  into  clapboards  and 
shingles,  which  are  almost  universally 
in  use  in  the  New  England  states,  but 
which  hat  only  twelve  or  fifteen  years: 
tbey  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to 


the  West  In^es.  The  pknusJUx&u  fproWB 
upon  the  Rock  v  mountains  near  the  head 
watei s  of  the  Arkansas,  extending  to  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  flexibility  of  the  branches^ 
which  are  numerous,  recurvedysnd  form 
a  larve  dense  top.  The  leaves  are  in 
fives,  like  those  of  the  white  pine,  and  the 
seeds  are  used  for  food  by  the  hunters  and 
Indians.  The  pmut  lambetiifma  is  a  spe- 
cies of  gigantic  sice,  growing  west  of  tbe 
Rockv  mountains,  between  the  fortieth 
and  forty-third  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Like  most  of  the  pines,  it  is  found  in  a 
sandy  soil ;  but  it  does  not  form  dense  for- 
ests, and  is  scattered  singly  over  the  plains 
among  other  species.  The  trunk  rises  from 
150  to  upwards  of  200  feet  in  height,  and  is 
fit>m  7  to  neariy  20  feet  in  diameter.  It 
is  remarkably  straight,  and  is  destitute  of 
branches  for  two  thirds  of  its  height 
The  leaves  are  in  fives^  and  the  cones  are 
pendulotis  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  require  two  years  to  attain 
their  ftill  growth,  when  they  are  upwards 
of  a  ft>ot  in  length,  and  neariy  four  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part  The 
timber  is  white,  soft  and  light,  and  pro- 
duces abundance  of  a  pure  amber-colored 
resin,  which,  when  the  trees  are  partly 
burned,  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  and  in  this 
state  is  used  bv  the  natives  as  a  subsitute 
for  sugar.  Tne  seeds  are  eaten  either 
roasted,  or  pounded  imo  coarse  cakes  for 
use  during  tlie  winter  season.  This  epe- 
cies  resembles  most  the  white  pine,  but  is 
very  difierent  in  habit,  and  in  the  parts  of 
fructification.  Among  the  more  mterest- 
ing  of  the  exotic  species  is  the  wild  pine 
or  Scots  fir  of  Europe.  This  forms,  al- 
most exclusively,  immense  forests,  north 
of  lat  55^,  but  in  more  southern  parts  m 
chiefly  found  on  the  mountains.  The 
trunk  attiunsthe  height  of  eighty  feet  and 
upwards,  bv  four  or  five  in  diameter,  and 
the  timber  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
uses,  and  especially  is  excellent  for  masla 
These,  together  with  the  timber  in  other 
forms,  are  exported  from  Riga,  Memel, 
Dantzic,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  to 
the  other  maritime  states  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  to  England.  Large  vessel^ 
and  even  irigates,  have  been  constructed 
of  this  pine ;  but  they  are  not  so  durable  as 
those  built  of  oak.  In  those  disUricts  where 
it  abounds,  houses,  as  well  as  foraiture,  are 
generally  constructed  of  it,  and  it  fur- 
nishes exceUent  charcoal  for  forges;  but 
a  more  important  product  is  the  resinous 
matter,  consisting  of  tsr,  pitch  and  tur«  - 
pontine,  of  irhich  articles  it  supplies  four 
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fifths  of  the  coBsumption  in  the  European 
dock-yards.  This  pine  has,  besides,  the 
advanta^  of  growing  in  extremelj  dif- 
ferent soiJe  and  exposures,  and  is  etroncly 
tvcommended  to  the  attention  of  me 
American  people;  when  the  white  pine 
shall  have  become  scarce,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  more  advantageous  to  substitute 
the  cuhure  of  this  species.  The  name  of 
red,  or  ydtow  dealy  is  given  in  O.  Britain  to 
its  wood,  while  the  wood  of  the  Norway 
fir  {jmws  fieea)  is  called  whUe  deaL  The 
P,  marUma  grows  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  useful  on  account  of  its 
yielding  resmous  products  and  lampblack. 
The  stone  pine  {P.mnea)  is  a  Mediter- 
ranean cnecies,  chieny  remarkable  on  ac- 
count or  the  seeds,  which  have  an  agree- 
aUe  flavor,  analogous  to  that  of  almonds, 
and  finequendy  make  tlieir  appearance 
upon  the  table.  They  are  three  years  in 
ripening.  The  trunk  rises  to  the  height 
of  fifty  or  Mxty  feet,  with  a  diameter  at 
base  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches.  The 
wood  is  useful  for  carpentei's  work,  &c., 
and,  acoordinff  to  Olivier,  is  the  only  kind 
empk^ed  by  uie  Turks  for  masts.  Pine 
forests  are  extremely  liable  to  be  fre- 
quendy  ravaged  by  fure ;  and  fi^m  their 
great  combuwbility  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  arrest  tiie  progress  of  the  flames 
wUen  ooee  they  have  gained  footing. 
In  some  parts  of  France,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  practised  with  success: 
— ^f  a  fire  breaks  out  in  the  forest,  a 
second  is  kindled  at  a  point  directly  oppo- 
site, when  a  current  of  air  sets  firom  the 
first  to  the  second,  which  carries  the 
flames  to  a  common  centre,  leaving  the 
surrounding  woods  uninjured. 

PiffE-AppiiB  (bnmdia  amanas).  This 
fruit,  usually  pronounced  the  first  in  the 
worid,  was  originally  found  by  the  £ui*o- 
peans  in  Peru,  and  has  not  been  Imown 
m  Europe  above  two  centuries.  It  passed 
from  Brazil  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
thence  was  transported  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  has  long  been  successfully  culti- 
vated. The  leaves  are  canaliculate,  and 
spiny  on  the  margin ;  the  stem  erect,  and 
about  two  foet  high ;  the  flowers  blue,  and 
united  in  a  dense  spike,  which  is  crowned 
at  the  summit  with  a  tuft  of  ksaves;  the 
lierries,  in  ripeiung,  unite,  and  give  to  this 
spike  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  pine- 
cone,  but  it  is  much  larger.  The  seeds 
have  been  rendered  abortive  by  cultivf^- 
tkm.  The  pine-apple  is  most  readHy  re- 
produced by  plantiiig  the  terminal  tuft  of 
leaves;  but,  in  oar  green-honses,  it  is  far 
'  inforior  to  the  tropical  fruit,  and  yet  is  very 
generally  cultivated  in  many  pfuts  of  Eu- 


rope, especialhr  near  the  lai^ger  cities.  In 
one  or  two  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Spain,  it  is  raised  in  sheltered  situations 
in  the  open  air.  Many  varieties  of  the 
pine-apple  have  been  produced,  bat  they 
may  be  referred  to  seven  principal  ones. 
Some  of  the  other  species  of  true  bromdia 
have  crowns,  and  the  firuit  of  most  of 
them,  though  small,  is  eatable.  The  B. 
pinguin  has  the  fruit  separately  in  clus- 
ters, and  not  in  a  cone,  and  the  leaves 
afford  a  fibre,  which  is  manufactured  into 
cordage,  or  sometimes  into  good  cloth« 
From  the  pine-apple  is  made  veiy  good 
wine,  which  turns  in  about  three  weeks, 
but  recovers  by  longer  keeping.  The 
fruit  is  also  sometiffles  preserve  entire, 
and,  when  taken  out  of  tne  sirop,  is  iced 
with  sugar. 

PiNEL,  Philip,  member  of  the  institute, 
and  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  Howard 
of  the  insane,  was  bom  in  1745,  at  8t.  An-* 
dr^  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  stud- 
ied at  Toulouse,  and  Montpellier,  where 
he  supported  himself  by  teaching  mathe- 
matics. In  1778,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences  connected  with  medicine,  but 
afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
that  science  itself.  In  1791,  he  was  made 
directing  phyaiciBn  at  the  Bictoe,  an  in- 
sane hospiud,  and,  iu  1794,  at  the  Salp4- 
triere.  The  harsh  treatment  of  the  insane 
then  in  vogue,  their  chains  and  imliealtby 
dungeons,  filled  him  with  horror.  He  in- 
troduced gentle  treatment,  uniting  firmness 
with  kindness,  and  was  the  first  definitely 
to  recommend  moral  remedies  (in  hm 
work  Swr  PJHination  menUde)^  and  one  of 
the  eariiest  to  establish  a  regular  police  in 
the  mad-houses.  He  also  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  what  he  called  mcme  sans  d^ 
lire.  He  placed  less  stress  on  physical 
treatment,  and,  in  particular,  he  agreed 
with  Bordeu  in  oonaenming  blood4etting. 
Id  general,  he  recommended  delay. 
**  What  art  cannot  efifect,"  he  used  to  say, 
**time  may  accomplish."  His  pathology 
was  founded  on  Condillac's  system  of 
philosophy,  and  was  directed  more  to  a 
consideration  of  the  obvious  phenomena 
than  to  a  thorough  insicht  into  the  nature 
of  diseases;  yet  his  MMOgrmhU  philo^ 
soj^nqve  (Paris,  1798 ;  6th  ed.  1818)  fonned 
an  eiK>ch  iu  French  medicine,  as  it  sup- 
plied a  want  tiien  generally  folt.  In  many 
respects,  Pinel  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
precuraor  of  Bichat,  since  he  wa^  the  first 
to  point  out  the  physiok>gical  and  patho- 
logical difference  of  the  various  textures. 
He  edited,  for  some  time,  the  Gaz£Ut  ds 
SanU,  and  was  a  coUaboiator  in  Four- 
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cfoy^  MMiimmt  eclmme  par  ks  Maiee$ 
fkympes^  and  in  the  great  Didi^nnairt 
ieg  Sdmea  midkaUs.  In  the  time  of 
wiror,  Pinel  concealed  the  unfortunate 
Coodoreet  (q.  v.)  in  his  faduse.  In  1823^ 
wImii  the  school  of  naedicine  was  reform- 
ed by  the  government,  M.  Pinel  was  re- 
BM>¥ed  fftxn  his  post  on  suspicion  of  en- 
tertaining liberal  principles;  and  hedted 
three  years  later,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
year& 

PnieR^  Alexandre  Qui,  canon  of  the 
eongn^iatioii,  and  librarian  of  8te.  G^n^- 
vieve,  astronomer  «nd  ffBographer  to  the 
marine,  and  member  of  tlM3  academy  of 
scieiiees  at  Paris,  was  bora  in  Paris,  in 
1711.  lie  distinguished  himself  at  first 
as  a  theologian,  particularly  in  the  Jan- 
senistie  controversy;  but,  at  the  age  of 
tfainy-eighty  he  was  induced  to  devote 
himwilflo  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  himself  for  the  place  of  astronomer 
to  me  academy  of  sciences  at  Rouen. 
His  observations  here  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  correspondent  of  the  Paris  acade- 
my, in  1750,  and,  in  1751,  be  was  called 
to  Paris  by  its  order,  to  erect  and  super- 
intend an  obeervatory.  Here  be  contin- 
ued his  obeervatione  for  forty  years,  and 
pubfisfaeil  an  astronomical  nautical  alma- 
nac fWMB  1754  to  1757.  In  1756,  he  be- 
came osssct^  of  the  academy,  whose 
ftemetioDs,  from  1753  to  1770,  contain 
MNnenMiB  pafieis  by  bin).  In  1757,  he 
oiteiad  upon  one  of  the  most  diffictilt  of 
attronomieal  labom,  the  theory  and  calcu- 
lation  of  comets— 4aid  calculated  the  paths 
of  more  I'omeis  than  all  the  other  astrono- 
mers of  Europe  together.  In  1766,  he 
ealeukaeil  the  ecU^es  of  the  sun  and 
moon  foi  a  period  of  2000  years,  for  the 
second  edition  of  the  .M  cfe  v^ifier  les 
DaUtf  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
than  LacaHle  had  done.  In  1767,  he  ac- 
oompanii^  Coartanvanx  on  a  voyage,  to 
ny  the  HirononeterB  of  Leroy  and  Ber- 
thiMid,  ai>d  made  a  report  on  the  subject 
In  176&,  he  made  a  second  voyage  with 
Fleurieu  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  In 
1771,  a  ihiid  with  Borda.  In  1769,  he 
obnerved  a  passase  of  Venus  over  the 
snn'a  disl.  at  cape  FrBD<^ois  (he  had  been 
prevnntec*  foofn  observing  a  preyious  pas- 
sage, in  1761,  by  the  state  of  the  weather). 
In  1783  appeared  his  dm^dographU,  In 
1790,  he  completed  his  History  of  Aa- 
tvonomy  during  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
and,  in  1786,  he  published  a  translation 
ofliieasaoiioniicalpoemofMairilius.  He 
died  in  May,  1996. 

Pinai/M  (from  pinguiaj  fot),  more  eom- 
monly  called  Puieinif  {apimwkfUt);  a 
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genus  of  biids  exduaiveiy  foimd  in  the 
Antarctie  seas.  Then*  foot  are  placed  mere 
posteriorly  than  in  any  other  birds,  and 
only  afford  them  support  by  resting  on  the 
tanus,  which  is  enmrged  bke  the  sole  of 
the  foot  of  a  quadruped.  The  wings  are 
very  small,  and  are  fbrnished  vvith  rudi- 
ments of  foatbers  only,  resembling  sealeK 
Their  bodies  are  covered  with  oblong 
feathers,  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  closely 
applied  over  each  other.  Iliese,  with  a 
thick  coat  of  fat,  preserve  the  penguins 
from  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The  water 
is  the  natural  element  of  these  buds:  oii 
land,  their  motions  are  slow  and  awkward, 
and,  from  the  form  of  their  wingi^  ar  ratfa- 
er  fins,  they  cannot  fly.  WhHe  in  the 
water,  they  move  witli  great  alertnes  and 
rapidity.  They  principally  feed  on  fish. 
The  female  lays  from  one  to  three  eggs, 
forming  a  rude  excavation  or  burrow  in 
the  sand,  instead  of  a  nest,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  period  of  incubation  that  they 
are  to  be  foond  on  sb^nre:  at  all  other 
times,  they  live  entirely  on  the  water. 
The  largest  species  is  the  wl  magtOanieay 
or  great  magellanxc  penguin,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  awkward  and  ill-shaped 
of  the  genus;  for,althoagfa  not  more  than 
two  feet  in  length,  tbeirbulk  is  sometimes 
so  great  that  thev  weigh  from  thirty  to 
forty  poundsL  They  derive  their  name 
ofpengvin  from  their  excessive  pin^i- 
tude,  or  fetness.  The  birds  which  Bunon 
has  distinguished  by  this  name  belong  to 
a  different  genus,  namely,  oka,  and  are 
known  among  En^sh  naturalists  by  the 
appeNation  ofatdL  They  are  principally 
natives  of  tbe  northern  hemisphere,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Faroe  islands. 

PiNTOfr,  in  mechanics;  an  arbor  or  spin- 
dle, in  the  body  of  which  are  several 
notches,  which  catch  tbe  teeth  of  a  whciet 
that  serves  to  turn  it  round ;  or  it  is  a  les- 
ser Wheel  that  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a 
larger  tme. 

PrNrTE  is  a  crystallized  earthy  mineral, 
found  in  granite  and  porphyry.  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  six-sided  prism,  usually  much 
rounded  on  tbe  lateral  edges ;  color  green« 
isb  black  and  gray;  dull,  soft,  and  emit- 
ting an  earthy  odor  when  moistened.  It 
consists  of  silex  29.5,  alumine  63.75,  and 
oxide  of  Iron  6.75.  It  is  found  in  several 
European  countries,  and  in  the  U.  States, 
at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  granite,  and 
at  Lancaster,  in  Massachusetts,  in  quartz 
veins  in  arji^illite. 

Piinc  {duafUhm);  a  beautiful  and  fevor- 
ite  genus  of  plante,  belonging  to  tbe  cmy- 
cff^KeiB,  More  than  one  hundred  spe- 
cies are  known,  all,  witii  p  jrhape  one  or 
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two  exBeptiDii%  natives  of  tbe  noitbttii 
aud  tempexHte  {muu  of  die  EaatarD  cood- 
nent  Their  roots  are  annual  or  |)ereiuii* 
al;  the  atauis  borbaceous  and  jointed ;  the 
leaves  opposite  and  entire,  and  the  flowers 
temunaL  aaoregate  or  solitary,  aud  always 
beautiful.  Many  aie  common  in  gardens; 
and  perhaps  no  plantis  niorehigfa^esteem- 
ed  by  the  florist  than  the  carnation,  both 
for  its  bea^y  and  its  rich«piey  odor.  It  is 
the  general  fiivorite  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  nearly  400  varieties  are  enumerated. 

Pink  ;  a  vessel  masted  and  rkged  like 
other  ships,  only  that  ^is  is  buut  with  a 
round  stern,  the  bends  and  ribs  oom- 
passing  so  that  her  ribs  bulge  out  verv 
much.  This  renders  the  pinks  difficult 
to  be  boarded,  and  aho  enables  them  to 
parry  great  burden^  for  which  purpose 
they  are  often  used. 

PiNXE&Tozr,  John,  F.  S,  A^  was  bom 
in  Edinbux^eh,  1758,  and  was  articled  to  a 
writer  to  ue  signet,  in  whose  office  he 
continued  five  years.  In  1780,  he  went 
to  Loudon,  where  he  published  on  octavo 
volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  under  the 
title  of  Rhvmes,  vnth  dissertations  On  the 
Oral  Tradition  of  Poetry,  and  On  the 
Tragic  Ballad.  &.c  His  Kssay  on  Med- 
als (1784,  2  vols.,  6vo,)  has  since  gone 
through  two  other  editions.  Among  his 
other  works  ore  Letters  on  Literature 
published  in  1785,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Heron,  which  obtained  him  the 
acquaintance  of  Horace  Walpole,  after 
whose  decease  he  published  Walpohana; 
Ancient  Scottisli  Poems,  from  the  (pre- 
tended) Manuscript  Collection  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Maitland,  with  Notes  and  a  Glossary ; 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  aud  ProoieaB 
of  tlie  Scvthiaus  or  Goths ;  the  Medailic 
History  of  England  (4to.);  Scotti^  Po- 
em^ reprinted  from  scarce  Editions  (3 
vdlsi,  8va);  Iconographia ,  Scotica,  with 
Notes  (2  vols,  8vo,  1795—1797);  Mod- 
em Geography,  digested  on  a  new  Plaa 
(2  vols.,  4to.,  1802 ;  reprinted  3  voJs., 
1807) ;  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  (19  voU,  4to.),  ^.  He  died  at 
Paris,  March  10, 1826. 

PjufKREY,  William,  a  distinguished 
American  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Anuwolis, 
in  Maryhmd,  March  17, 1764.  His  &ther 
was  a  native  of  England)  and  iavored  the 
cause  of  the  mother  country  during  the 
revolutioiuury  stmggle,  while  his  son  early 
avowed  a  decided  attachment, to  that  <h 
his  native  land.  After  receiving  such  an 
education  as  the  imperfect  means  of  the 
country  could  then  afford,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  but  soon  lelin- 
guished  it,  and  entered,  in  1783|  into  the 


affioe  of  the  late,  wdg^  Ghaoe,  then  aa 
eminent  member  of  the  Marylan4  bar.  Id 
1786,  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and 
soon  gave  indications  of  his  future  dis- 
tuictioD.  His  style  of  speakii)ff,  hovrever, 
m  the  outset,  was  entvely  di&rent  from 
its  subsequent  character,  being  then  cahn 
and  placicL  In  1788,  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  from  Harford  county  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  state  which  ratified  tbe 
constitudon  of  the  U.  States,  and  likewise 
a  representative  tx>  the  house  of  delegates. 
Soon  after  taking  his  seat,  he  made  an 
animated  qjieech  upon  tbe  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  laws 
of  Maryland  prohibiting  the  voluotaiy 
emancipation  of  slaves;  and,  iu  the  enstt- 
Ug  session  of  1789,  pronounced  another 
and  superior  discourse  on  the  same  sub- 
ject  In  both  he  breathed  sentimenls  of 
the  purest  philanthropy.  In  the  year  just 
mentioned,  he  was  married  at  Havre  de 
Grace  (Md.)  to  the  sister  of  commodora 
EodgersL  In  1790,  he  was  elected  a  mMnber 
of  congress ;  but  his  election  was  contested 
on  the  around  of  his  not  residing  in  the 
district  for  which  he  was  chosen.  He 
made,  himself,  a  powerful  argument  in 
sujpport  of  his  claim ;  but,  after  obtaimng 
a  mvorable  deciaion,  he  declined  the  hon- 
or, i|i  conseouence  of  his  professionalpur- 
suits,  and  the  state  of  hia  private  amui& 
In  1792,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  Maryland,  and  ooq- 
tinued  in  that  station  until  November, 

1795,  when,  being  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  legislature  fix>m  Anne  Arundel  coun> 
ty,  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the  council 
board,  of  which  at  the  time  he  was  pra»- 
dent.  During  all  this  period,  in  which  be 
attained  a  distinguished  political  tvak  in 
his  state,  he  was  so  zeahNis  and  irutefiiti- 
gable  in  professional  pursuits,  that  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  head  of  the 
bar.  His  acuteness,  dexterity  and  ardor 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  were  com- 
bined with  great  readiness,  sfsrit  and  vig- 
or in  debate,  and  with  a  rich  and  fluent 
elocution,  adorned  with  tbe  finest  image- 
nr,  drawn  from  classical  lore,  and  a  vivid 
fincy,  the  eftect  of  which  was  tficsaaaed 
by  the  manlioaBS  of  his  figure,  a  sonoravM 
and  flexible  voice,  and  a  general  anima- 
tion and  gracefulness  of  delivery,     la 

1796,  he  was  selected  by  presidant  Wash- 
ington as  one  of  the  oomniissioners  on 
the  part  of  die  U.  States^  under  the  sev^ 
enth  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  Greai 
Britain.  Ha  embarked  for  LMidon,  with 
his  fiunilv,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and 
remained  absent  until  1804,  earoeady  an- 
fsged  in  die  husuMss  of  his  miMion,  and 
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al»in  ottsndiiiglotlMclluai^f  tlieeiat^ 
of  Muyland  for  •  latte  amount  of  public 
progpity  iavMied  hi  the  Btodc  of  the  bahk 
of  Eaffhoid  beibre  the  verokition,  and 
whieh  mm!  become  the  mibject  of  a  com- 
plioaiMl  etMmceiy  Uttgation.  His  suecesB- 
All  enertiooa  in  the  ktter  affliir  were 
suitftbly  acknowledged  by  the  state  of 
Maiylwd  after  faia  return.  He  recom- 
menced in  Baltimore  hia  proftwionid 
kbon  with  renewed  ardor,  and  with  ne 
diminatioB  of  lesal  knowledge,  as  he  had 
continued  his  habits  of  <oiigent  atudy 
during  hia  reaklence  abroad,  and  had  de- 
riyed  all  the  advantage  which  could  be  oh* 
tained  ftom  frequent  intereouiae  with  the 
fiiat  lawyers  of  England  and  attendance 
on  its  eouriB  of  justice.  He  had,  besides^ 
employed  a  portion  of  his  time  in  supply- 
ing the  delects  of  his  early  education,  with 
regard  lo  EngMi  and  cfessical  litenitur^ 
and,  by  his  application  to  the  subject  of 
doMitieii  and  the  Engfish  language,  he 
bad  added  to  bis  natural  ftcili^  and  flu- 
em^  a  coptonsneas  of  elegant  diction 
which  graced  even  his  conTersation,  and 
Impaited  new  strength  and  beau^  to  his 
knmtic  style.  In  1806,  he  was  appointed 
attoney-geneial  of  Maryland.  In  the  fbl* 
fcywing  year,  he  was  again  made  minister 
extnuwdinaiy  to  treat  with  tho  British 
aoveinment,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
mamne^  then  minister  resident  nt  the 
eouit  of  St  James^  upon  ▼arjous  subjects 
ef  dSflRirence  between  the  U.  States  and 
England.  In  1807,  Mr.  Monroe  returned 
home,  and  Mr.  Pinkney  was  left  in  Lon- 
don as  minister  resident  His  exertions 
to  accommodate  matters  between  the  two 
gOTenments  terminating  fruitleasly,  he 
took  his  leave  of  the  jmnce  regent,  and 
cmbeiked  ibr  ^e  U.  States  in  1811.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Maiy- 
kiod,  and,  in  the  succeeding  December 
accented  the  office  of  attomev-general  or 
Ae  U.  Stotes,  tendered  to  him  by  Mr. 
Mtt£son.  When  war  was  declared  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  this  country,  in 
1812^  he  was  chosen  to  command  a  vol- 
unteer corps  raised  in  Baltimore  ibr  local 
defence,  which  was  attached  as  a  battal- 
ion of  riflemen  to  the  third  brigade  of 
Maiyland  militia.  He  was  present,  and 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  the  unfor- 
tunate batde  of  Bkuienslmrg,  where  he 
received  a  severe  wound.  After  the 
peace,  he  resigned  his  command.  In 
1814,  a  bin  having  been  brought  into  the 
hoone  of  representatives,  requiring  the 
attorney-genera  to  reside  at  tne  seat  of 
government,  Mr.  Fmkney  resigned  the 


In  181S,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  Baltimore,  and  de- 
livered an  able  nieech  on  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power.  In  1816,  be  was  a  third  time 
invested  with  diplomatic  functions,  being 
appointed  by  Mr.  Madisoo  special  mmister 
to  the  court  of  Naples,  to  demand  from 
it  indemnitv  for  the  losses  which  our 
merehants  had  sustained  by  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  their  property  in  1809, 
during  the  reign  of  Murat;  and  also  min- 
ister resklent  at  St  Peteriburg.  He  was 
induced  to  accept  those  appointments  by 
the  necessity  of^  recruiting  his  mind  and 
body,  almost  worn  out  by  his  intense  ap- 
plication to  professional  duties.  He  first 
proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  had  vari- 
ous conferences  with  the  mmister  of  fbr-  . 
eign  affidrs,  and  addressed  him  an  elabo- 
rate note,  the  answer  to  which,  however, 
he  could  not  wait  ibr,  being  obliged,  by 
his  instructions,  to  repair  at  once  to  tm 
Rusoan  capital.  He  returned  home  in 
1818.  In  18S0,  be  took  his  seat  in  con- 
grass  as  a  senator  from  Maryland,  and 
made  an  elaborate  and  powenul  speech 
a^nst  the  clause  in  the  bill  fbr  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  which 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  skives  into 
the  new  state.  He  continued  also  to 
prosecute  his  engagements  at  the  bar  with 
nis  wonted  ardor ;  and  to  hia  professional 
zeal,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  fiJl- 
en  a  victim.  In  the  sesrion  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  182S2,  he  had  exerted  bkn- 
self  in  the  investigation  and  argument  of 
a  cause  in  which  he  ieh  particular  intereet, 
at  a  time  when  the  state  of  his  health  im- 
fitted  him  fbr  application  to  study  and 
business.  A  severe  attack  of  indispoaition, 
Feb.  17,  was  the  consequence ;  and,  ailer 
a  period  of  acute  suflering,  during  parts 
of  which  he  was  in  a  state  of  delhium,  he 
expired  on  the  S5th  of  the  same  month, 
in  the  fifW-eightb  year  of  his  age.  £ 
was  as  a  lavryer  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
prei^minent  His  legal  attainments  were 
extensive  and  profound,  and  in  the  inves- 
tigations connected  with  the  science  of 
jurisprudence,  his  powers  were  exerted  to 
the  most  advantage.  His  feculty  of  rea 
soninff  upon  legal  subjects  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  He  was,  besides,  enthusiasti- 
cally fbnd  of  his  profession,  and  no  one 
was  ever  more  ambitious  of  its  triumphs. 
Into  every  cause  which  he  undertook  he 
threw  his  whole  soul ;  and  for  it  he  pre- 
pared himself  with  almost  unparalleled 
mdustry.  His  oratoiy,  though  at  tkCies 
too  declamatoiy  and  rhetorical,  was  rich, 
copious  and  fluent  in  a  high  degree.  For 
the  power  of  undergoing  the  immanaa 
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labor  which  he  iiicuned,  he  was  indebted 
to  a  coDstitutioQ  of  great  natuial  vigor^ 
Hie  personal  appearance  wan  fine  and 
commandiog. 

FlNKNETA      FUBBSCBIIB,     OT     GaOaOlA 

Bark;  a  small  tree,  closely  resemblinf 
the  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  and  saiid 
to  possess  the  same  febrifuge  qualities 
nowing  wild  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Georgia.  It  rarely  exceeds  twenty-five 
fcet  in  height,  by  five  or  six  inches  in 
iloxiieter  at  base ;  the  leaves  are  oppoaitei . 
five  or  six  inches  long,  oval,  and  acute  at 
each  extremity;  the  fiowera  are  pretty 
large,  white,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of 
rose-color,  and  are  disposed  in  beautiful 
clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches : 
each  flower  b  accompanied  with  a  floral 
.  leaf^  bordered  with  rose-color  near  the 
upper  margin ;  the  corolla  is  tubular ;  the 
stamens  five,  with  a  single  style ;  and  the 
capsule  contains  two  ceUs  and  nnmeroua 
seeds.  The  wood  is  soft  and  unfit  fi>r 
use  in  the  arts.  The  inner  bark  is  ex- 
tremely bitter,  and  ie  the  part  employed 
with  success  in  intermittants. 

PiNifACE;  a  small  vessel  used  at  sea, 
with  a  square  stem,  having  sails  and  oara^ 
and  canying  three  masts,  chiefly  employ- 
ed to  obtain  intelligence  and  to  land  men, 
&c.  One  of  the  boats  of*  a  man-of-war, 
used  to  carry  the  oflicerB  to  and  fix>m  the 
shore,  is  also  called  the  pinnace. 
.  PmT.  (See  Mtasurts,) 
Piirro-MEirDEz.  (See  iAfefu2ez-Ftn(o.) 
PiNTuaiccHio,  Beinardino,  an  eminent 
painter  of  the  Roman  school,  the  disciple 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  was  bom  at  Pemgia, 
in  1454.  He  painted  chiefly  in  history 
and  grotesque;  but  he  also  excelled  in 
portraits.  His  chief  work  was  the  histo- 
ry of  pope  Pius  II,  in  ten  compartmente^ 
in  the  library  at  Sienna.  Others  consider 
his  work  in  the  cathedral  of  Soepello  his 
best  performance.  His  style  was  eflect- 
ive,  but  he  made  use  of  too  splendid  col- 
ors, and  introduced  abundance  of  gild- 
ing. He  is  said  to  have  died  of  chagrin 
at  the  following  circumstance :  Being 
engaged  to  paint  a  Nativity  for  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Francis,  at  Sienna,  he  perti- 
naciously insisted  that  every  thing  should 
be  removed  out  of  the  room  in  which  he 
worked,  and  obliged  the  monks  to  remove 
a  great  chest,  become  rotten  from  age. 
In  the  attempt  it  burst,  and  discovered  a 
hoard  of  500  pieces  of  gold,  to  the  great 
jo^  of  the  fatners,  and  the  moitification 
of  Pinturicchio.  His  death  took  place  in 
1513.  He  generally  executed  composi- 
tions of  Perugino  and  Raphael,  and  re- 
ceived a  third  of  the  pay. 


PieMBOfo;  •  ptiacipdiiy  of  TuRiiiy, 
lying  between  Sienna  ood  the  MedilBrrfr- 
Dean,  oppoelle  the  island  of  Elba,  finoai 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  dMumel  of 
Piombino.  The  capital,  A  the  same  doom, 
has  a  population  of  4150 ;  popiUatioo  oi* 
the  principality  is  17,775;  210  square 
miles*  Piombioo  was  fimneriy  a  sove- 
reign principality,  to  which  belonged  the 
island  of  Elba;  but,  in  1804,  Napoleon 
granted  it  to  his  sister  Elia  (see  Bece^ 
oecAt),  and,  in  1815,  it  was  annexed  to 
Tuscany.    (See  Tuieam.\ 

PioMBO,  Seboatiano  del;  a  celehrMed 
painter,  bom  at  Venice^  in  1485w  Hie 
&mily  name  was  LuaanL  Having  re- 
nounced music,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond,  for  painting,  he  studied  at  first  un- 
der Giovanni  Bellini,  and  aAerwords 
under  Giorgione,  whose  fine  Goloriag  he 
imitated.  Sebastiano  commenced  as  a 
portrait  painter,  and  the  reputation  which 
he  soon  gained  in  that  branch  induced 
Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  merchant  of  Sien- 
na, to  take  him  to  Rome  and  emptoy  him 
in  ornamenting  his  house.  The  doicai^ 
of  his  pencil  was  much  admired,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  who  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  jeakMis  of  the  growing  fiune  of 
Raphael,  encouraged  him  to  enter  into 
competition  with  that  master,  and  evea 
supplied  him  with  desiffns^  which  Piom'- 
bo  often  executed  veiy  happily,  althouf^ 
by  no  means  capable  of  loft^  conceptionB 
or  sublime  inventions.  When  Raphael 
had  painted  his  celebrated  Ascension,  Se- 
bastiano was  induced  bv  Michael  Angelo 
to  attempt  to  suipoas  it  by  the  Raising  of 
Lazams,  which  is  considered  his  greatest 
work.  His  Martyrdom  of  St.  Affitha 
was  also  ranked  among  the  pieces  m  the 
first  masters.  His  chief  merit,  iiowever, 
la^  in  aing[le  figures  and  portraits.  His 
Pietro  Aretino  and  his  Clement  VU  were 
admirable  likenesses,  and  specimens  of 
perfect  coloring.  He  was  nigh  in  fiivor 
with  Clement,  who  created  mm  keeper 
of  the  papal  seals.  From  this  circum- 
stance be  derived  his  surfiame  Dd  Pir 
ombOf  the  seals  attached  to  tlie  papal 
bulls  being,  at  that  time,  of  lead  (ptom&o). 
This  post  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
assume  the  clerical  habit,  and  fit>m  that 
time,  he  painted  but  litde.  He  wrote 
verses,  entertained  learned  men  at  his  ta- 
ble, and  only  occasionally  painted  a  por- 
trait He  died  in  1547.  It  also  deaervea 
to  be  mentioned,  that  he  invented  a  pecu- 
liar method  of  paintuag  in  oil  on  walla, 
in  which  manner  there  is  a  Scourging  of 
Christ  to  be  seen  in  S.  Pietro  in  Hon 
torio. 
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PmiseRS ;  kiboiVM  attached  to  an  ai^ 
mj  Ibrtbe  makfaiff  and  repairing  of  roadi^ 
and  peribiining  aU  laborB  connected  there- 
with,  dicging  trenches,  &c.  In  several 
aimieB  they  are  unhed  with  the  sappers 
and  pontoniers.    (See  Pontoon.) 

PioKzi,  Hester  Lynch,  an  Engfish  au- 
thofee%  bora  in  1799,  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Salisbury,  of  Caman'onshire. 
Eariy  in  fife,  she  was  disdnguished  in  the 
fiohionable  world  by  her  ftieauty  and  ac- 
eomplishmentB.  In  1763,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Henry  Thrale,  a  brewer  of  great 
opulence  in  Southwark,  which  borough 
he  then  represented  in  parliament.  Soon 
afier  commenced  her  acquaintance  with 
doctor  Johnson,  of  whom  she  published 
Anecdotes,  in  one  octavo  volume  (1786). 
Mr.  Thrale  dying  in  1781,  hie  widow 
married,  in  1784,  Piozzi,  a  Florentine 
muac  master.  She  accompanied  her 
husband  to  his  native  city.  Among  her 
writio^i  are,  Observations  made  in  France, 
Italy  and  Germany  (1789);  British  Synon- 
ymy, or  an  Attempt  at  regulating  the 
Choice  of  Worde  in  fiimiliar  Conversa 
tion  (1794);  Review  of  the  most  strikimr 
Events  and  Characters  of  the  last  1800 
Teara  (1801),  &c  Mrs.  Piozzi  died  at 
aifton,  May  %  1821,  in  her  82d  year. 

Pip,  or  Pep  \pejna) ;  a  disease  among 
poultry,  eonnstmg  or  a  white,  thin  skin, 
or  film,  that  ^rows  under  the  dp  of  the 
to^ue,  and  hinders  their  feeding. 

fiFEj  in  law ;  a  roll  in  the  exchequer, 
Uherwise  called  the  great  roS;  whence 
there  is  an  office  cdled  the  ptpe-qficey 
where  cognizance  is  taken  of  forfeitures 
to  the  king. 

Pipe  ;  a  wine  measure,  usui^  contain- 
ing from  110  to  140  gaflons.  Two  pipes, 
or%B2  gallons,  make  a  tun. 

PrPE.    We  have  given  a  view  of  the 

rsral  laws  of  the  motions  of  liquids  in 
articles  Hydraidics,  and  thdrosioHes ; 
but  there  are  some  practical  resulta  of 
these  laws,  as  applied  to  their  motions  in 
pipes,  which  derive  importance  from  the 
great  use  made  of  pipes  in  the  convey- 
ance of  water.  (See  Aqueducts.)  Tlie 
IHction  that  occurs  between  a  solid  and 
the  surAce  upon  which  it  moves  can  be 
accurately  ascertained,  but  not  so  with  a 
fluid ;  for  in  thi6,  while  one  part  may  be 
moving  rapidly,  another  may  be  quite 
fltadonary,  moving  slowly,  or  even  mov- 
ing in  a  contrary  direction.  This  is  par- 
tirjilarly  observable  in  rivers,  where  the 
central  part,  or  mam  current,  will  always 
be  found  flowing  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  either  side ;  and  experiment 
proves  that  die  same  effect  occiurs  when 
Id* 


water  flows  through  pipes ;  for  that  water, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the 
pipe,  moves  with  much  more  resistance 
than  that  at  the  centre,  whereby  the  cal- 
culated discharge  of  any  given  pipe  of 
considerable  length,  becomes  much  leas 
than  IS  due  to  iu  magnitude.    The  term 
JHcHon  ]s  applied  to  this  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  fluids,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  to  solids,  and  it  exists  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  an  object  of  conrid- 
erable  inconvenience  in  practice.    It  can 
only  be  obviated  by  making  the  convey- 
ing pipe  of  much  larger  dimensions  than 
woincl  otherwise  be  necessary,  so  as  to 
aDow  the  free  passage  (}f  a  suflicient  mian- 
tity  of  fluid  tnrough  the  centre  or  the 
pipe,  while  a  ring  or  hollow  cylinder  of 
water  is  consideiiMi  to  be  neatly  at  rest  aU 
around  it    Other  circumstances  besides 
fHction  likewise   tend   to    diminish  the 
quantity  of  fluid  which  would  otherwise 
pass  through  pipes,  such  as  the  existence 
of  sharp  or  nght-angled  turns  in  them, 
and  permitting  eddies  or  currenta  to  be 
formed,  or  not  providii^  for  the  eddies 
that  form  naturally,  bv  t$uitingthe  shape  of 
the  pipe  to  them.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
whenever  a  bend  or  turn  is  necessary  in  a 
water  pipe,  it  should  be  made  in  as  gradu- 
al a  curve  or  sweep  as  possible,  instead  of 
the  form  of  an  acute  or  even  right  angle ; 
that  the  pipe  should  not  only  be  sufficiently 
capacious  to  afford  the  necessary  supplv, 
but  should  be  of  an  equal  bore  through' 
out,  and  free  from  all  projections  or  ir- 
regularities, against  which  the  water  can 
stnke  and  form  eddies  or  reverberations, 
since  these  will  impede  the  progress  of 
the  fluid  as  effectually  as  the  most  solid 
obstacles.    The  fliction  of  water  in  chan- 
nels or  pipes  has  been  found  to  increase 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity.    It  has  also 
been  found  that  the  form  of  the  end  of 
the  pipe  which  communicates  with  the 
fountain  head,  or  reservoir,  gready  aflecta 
the  quantity  of  water  received  by  it    If 
it  be  gradually  enlarged  like  a  trumpet 
mouth,  a  larger  quantity  of  water  will  be 
received  than  by  any  of^the  modes  which 
follow,  because  the  direction  given  to  the 
particles  by  this  form  is  most  favorable  to 
their  admission.    If  the  entrance  to  the 
.  pipe  be  abrupt,  in  consequence  of  the 
cavity  being  wholly  cylindrical,  the  parti- 
cles will  have  a  tendency  to  cross  each 
other,  and  less  water  witl  enter  thepipe 
in  a  given  time.    And  if  the  end  of  the 
pipe  projects  into  the  reservoir,  a  varieQr 
of^opposing  forces  will  be  produced  among 
the  particles  moving  towards  the  cntran^ 
so  that  a  smaller  quantity  will  be  received 
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bjr  the  pipe,  than  in  either  of  the  precediojif 
cases.    The  form  of  die  discbargio^  on- 
iice,  likewise,  influences  the  quantity  of 
water  ilelivered  by  a  pipe  in  a  given  time. 
If  the  end  of  the  pipe  be  enlarged,  by  add- 
ing to  it  a  frustum  of  a  hollow  cone,  the 
amount  of  water  discharged  in  some  cases 
may    be    prodigioudy  mcreased.     This 
iact,  described  by  Venturi,  appeals  to  be 
the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, aided  by  the  inertia  and  cohesive- 
ness  of  the  water.    The  pipes  by  which 
water  is  conveyed  beneath  the  ground 
are  p^enerallv  of  small  or  moderate  size, 
are  mtendeci  to  be  water  tight,  and  have 
been  made  firom  a  great  variety  of  mate- 
rials.    It  is  desirable  that  thev  should 
possess  strength,  ti^^htness  and  durability, 
and  that  the  matenal  of  which  thev  <are 
composed  should  not  be  capable  of  con- 
taminating the  water.     Woodtn  ptpea  are 
commonly   hoUow   logs,   perforated   by 
boring  through  their  axis,  and  connected 
by  making  the  end  of  one  log  conical,  and 
inserting  it  into  a  conical  cavity  in  the 
next    Wooden  pipes  are  in  common  use 
in  this  countiy,  but  are  liable  to  decay, 
especially  at  the  joints,  where  their  thick- 
ness is  smallest,    htm  pipes  are  considered 
preferable  to  those  of  wood,  being  stronger, 
and,  in  most  situations,  more  durable.  They 
are  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a  socket,  or 
enlaiged  cavity,  at  one  end,  into  which 
the  end  of  the  next  pipe  is  received.    The 
joints  thus  formed   are    rendered  tight, 
either  b^  filling  the  interstices  with  lead, 
or  by  driving  in  a  small  quantity  of  hemp, 
and  filling  the  remainder  of  the  socket 
with  iron  cement,  made  of  sulphur,  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  and  chippings  of  iron. 
Copper  pipts  are  extremely  durable^  and 
are  made  of  sheet  copper,  with  the  edge 
turned  up  and  soldered.    They  require  to 
be  tinned  inside,  on  account  of  the  poi- 
sonous character  of  some  of  the  com- 
pounds which  are  liable  to  be  formed  in 
them.    Lead  pipes  are  much  employed 
for  small  aqueducts,  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  soldered,  and  bent 
in  any  direction.     They  are  commonly 
cast  in  short  pieces,  and  afterwards  elon- 
gated by  drawing  them  through  holes,  in 
tb^  same  manner  as  wire.    Leaden  pipes, 
in  general,  are  supposed  not  to  contarai- 
natu  the  water  contained  in  them,  because 
the  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  sometimes 
formed  in  them,  is  insoluble  in  water. 
They  are  not  safe,  however,  for  pumps 
and  pipes  intended  to.  convey  acid  hquora. 
Siant  pipes  preserve  die  water  contained 
by  them  in  a  veiy  pure  state.    They  are, 
however,  expensive,  on  account  of  the 
labor  of  woiicingthem,  with  the  exception 


of  soap  stone,  which,  beinc  raadily  iba^ 
and  bored,  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  conveying  water,   in   those 
places  where  it  is  easily  procured.    Earth- 
en viptSy  made  of  common  potteiy  ware, 
and  glazed  on  the  inside,  are  sometimes 
used,  but  are  more  liable  to  be  broken 
than  most  of  the  other  kinds. 
Pipe-Clat.    (SeeC%.) 
Pipe,  Smoking.    In  Aaia,  the  smoking 
of  pipes  is  much  more  general  than  that 
of  cigars,  though  the  latter  are  also  used, 
and  called  in  India  duerooU,    In  Russia, 
Poland   and   Germany   alao^  pipes   are 
much  more  common  than  cigara;   the 
Spaniards,   Portuguese    and    Americans 
(both  North  and  Southl  however,  much 
prefer  the  cigars.    Smoking-^pipes  ara  of 
a  great  variety  of  kinds.    The  simplest, 
and  one  of  the  most  esteemed,  is  the  clajr.- 
pipe.    (See  Clmf,\    These  are  formed  m 
moulds,  the  hollow  in  the  tube    being 
made  by  running  up  a  wire;  the  pipes 
are  then  dried  and  baked  in  a  furnace 
moderately    heated.     Another    kind   is 
made  of  one  long  cane,  with  a  bowl  and 
mouth-piece,  which  is  the  usual  form  of 
Turkish  pipes :  the  mouth-piece  is  of  am- 
ber, or  a  cheaper  composition  resembling 
it    In  Germany,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  sorts  of  pipes,  short,  long,  flexible,  with 
bowls  of  wood,  meerschaum,  porcelain, 
&c.  The  fine  porcelain  bowls  are  wrought 
with  much  elegance,  and  are  articles  q€ 
very  consideraole  luxury.     A  German 
pipe  generslly  consists  of  four  chief  oarts ; 
the  mouth-piece,  the  tube,  the  bowl,  and 
a  part  which  connects  the  two  latter,  and 
serves  to  collect  the  juice  descending  from 
the  tobacco,  and  prevent  it  fit»m  getting 
into  the  tube.     The  Eastern  kookah^  or 
hovkoTf  is  a  veiy  curious  instrument,  the 
essential  feature  of  which  is,  that  the 
smoke  passes  through  water,  loses  the 
particles  which  give  it  an  unplf^asant  fla- 
vor, and  becomes  cool  before  h  reaches 
the  mouth.    The  mode  of  effecting  this  is 
as  follows:    From  the  bowl,  which  is  on 
an  air-tight  vessel,  half  filled  with  water, 
a  small  tube  descends  into  the  water;  in 
the  side  of  the  vessel  the  smoking-tube  is 
inserted,  so  that  it  communioates  only 
with  the  air  ui  the  vessel.    If  the  smoker 
now  withdraws  the  air  in  the  vessel,  the 
atmosphere,  pressing  from  without  on  the 
bowl,  forces  the  smoke  of  die  burning 
tobacco  through  the  small  tulie  into  the 
water,  from  which  it  immediately  bubbles 
up  and  enteiB  the  smeVinff  tube,  which  is 
generally  very  long  and  pliable. 

PiPE&iiiE ;  the  active  principle  of  pep- 
per, a  new  vegetable  principle  extracted 
&om  black  pepper  by  means  of  repeated 
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digestioas  in  alcoboL  Hie  solution  »  at 
length  evaporated  to  diynen,  when  an 
oily,  resiaous  matter  is  obtained.  Thifl^ 
on  being  washed  in  wann  water,  becomea 
of  a  good  green  color.  It  baa  a  hot  and 
burning  taste,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
leas  so  in  eth^.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  gives  it  a  fine  scarlet  color.  The 
alcoholic  solution,  after  some  days,  depos- 
its ciystals,  which  are  purified  by  repeated 
crystallizations  in  alcohcd  and  ether,  when 
they  form  colorless  four-sided  prisms^  with 
single,  inclined  terminations.  They  have 
scarcely  any  taste.  Boiling  water  dis- 
solves a  smaJl  portion  of  it,  but  it  is  insol- 
uUe  in  cold.  They  are  soluble  in  acetic 
add,  firom  which  solution  feather-like 
crystals  may  be  obtained.  The  fatt^  mat- 
ter left,  after  extractins  the  pipenne,  is 
solid  at  a  temperature  of  32°,  but  liquefies 
at  a  slight  heat  It  has  an  extremely  bit- 
ter ana  acrid  taste,  is  very  slij^htly  volatile, 
and  may  be  conradered  as  bemg  composed 
of  two  oils,  one  volatile  and  balsamic,  the 
other  more  fixed,  and  containing  the  acri- 
mony of  pepper. 

Pn*owDER8  CoD&T.  (See  Cowrti,  voL 
iii,n.588.) 

Piqitet;  a  celebrated  game  at  cards, 
played  between  two  persons,  with  only 
thirty-two  cards,  all  the  deuces,  threes, 
fours,  fives  and  sixes  being  set  aside.  In 
reckoning  at  this  game,  every  card  goes 
for  the  number  which  it  bears,  as  a  ten 
for  a  ten,  and  the  ace  for  eleven,  only  all 
court-cards  go  for  ten,  and  the  usual  game 
is  one  hundred  up.  In  playing,  the  ace 
wins  the  king,  the  king  the  aueen,  and  so 
on.  Twelve  cards  are  dealt  round,  usu- 
ally by  two  and  two ;  which  done,  those 
that  remain  are  laid  in  the  middle.  (For 
the  rules  of  the  game,  see  Hoyle.) 

PiRACT  is  the  crime  of  robbery  and 
depredation  committed  upon  the  high 
seas.  It  is  an  offence  against  the  univer- 
sal law  of  society,  a  pirate  l)eing,  according 
to  sir  Edward  Coke,  HmHs  humani  generis. 
As,  therefore,  be  has  renounced  all  the 
benefits  of  society  and  government,  and 
has  reduced  himself  to  the  sava^  state 
of  nature,  by  declaring  war  against  all 
mankind,  all  mankind  must  declare  war 
against  him;  so  that  every  community 
has  a  riffht,  by  the  rule  of  self-defence,  to 
infiict  tnat  punishment  upon  him  which 
every  indiiadual  would,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  do,  for 
any  invasion  of  his  person,  or  personal 
property.  By  various  statutes  in  England 
and  the  U.  States,  other  ofiences  are  made 
piracy.  Thus,  if  a  subject  of  either  of 
these  nations  commits  any  act  of  hostility 


agtmst  a  felk>w  subject  on  tb«  high  0eM^ 
under  color  of  a  commisaion  from  any 
foreign  power,  this  is  an  act  of  piraey. 
So  if  any  captain  of  any  vessel,  or  mariner^ 
run  away  with  the  vessel,  or  Ae  good% 
or  ^ieki  them  up  to  a  pirate  voluntarily, 
or  if  any  seaman  lay  violent  hands  on  hm 
commander,  to  hinder  him  from  fighting 
in  defence  of  the  ship  or  goods  committca 
to  his  charge,  or  make  a  revoh  in  the 
ship,  these  onences  are  acts  of  piracy 
the  laws  of  England  and  the  U.  St 
In  England,  by  tlie  statute  of  8  George  I, 
c.  24,  the  trading  or  corresponding  with 
known  pirates,  or  the  fi»rcibly  bcMuding 
any  merchant  vessel  (though  without 
seizing  her  or  carrying  her  ofi},  and  de- 
stroving  any  of  the  goods  on  board,  are 
dechred  to  be  acts  of  piracy ;  and  by  the 
statute  18  George  II,  c.  dU,  any  natural 
bom  subject,  or  denizen,  who,  in  time  of 
war,  shall  commit  any  hostilities,  at  sea, 
agakifit  any  of  his  fellow  subjects,  or  shall 
assist  an  enemy,  on  that  element,  is  liable 
to  be  punished  a»  a  pirate.  B^  statute  of 
George  II,  c.  25,  the  ransoming  of  any 
neutral  vessel,  which  has  been  mken  as  a 
prize,  by  the  commander  of  a  private  ship 
of  war,  is  declared  to  be  pirac]^  By  the 
act  of  congresB  April  30, 179Q,  if  any  per 
son,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  riven 
haven  or  bay,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  state,  commit  ionurder  or 
robberj,  or  any  other  offence  which,  if 
committed  within  the  body  of  a  county, 
would,  by  the  laws  of  the  U.  States,  be 
punishable  with  death,  such  offender  is  to 
be  deemed  a  pirate.    By  tiie  act  of  con- 

rss  1820,  c.  113,  if  any  citizen  of  the 
States,  being  of  the  crew  of  any  foreign 
vessel,  or  any  person  beins  of  the  erew 
of  any  vessel  owned,  wholly  or  in  part, 
by  any  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  shall  be 
engaged  in  the  foreign  dave-trade,  ^  he 
shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate.  Notwith- 
standing the  expresnon  used  in  this  stat- 
ute, the  question,  says  chancellor  Kent, 
remains  to  be  settled,  whether  the  act  of 
being  concerned  in  the  slave-trade  would 
be  adjudffed  piracy,  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  code  of  international  law. 
In  England,  by  the  act  of  parliament 
passed  March  31, 1824,  the  slave-trade  is 
also  declared  to  be  piracy.  An  atternpt 
has  been  made  to  effect  a  convention 
between  the  U.  States  and  Great  Britain, 
by  which  it  should  be  agreed  that  both 
nations  ihould  consider  the  slave-trade  as 
piratical;  but  this  attempt  has  hitherto 
oeen  unsuccessftil.  In  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard III,  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  all  infidels 
wero  regarded  as  pirates,  and  their  prop- 
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eny  lUMe  to  MiBUre  wherever  fbund.  By 
the  law  of  DaCioiM,  the  taking  of  goods  by 
pitttcy  does  not  direst  the  actual  owner 
of  lite  fnroperty.  By  the  civil  institutionB 
of  Sp<dn  and  Venice,  ships  taken  from 
piratefl  become  the  property  of  those  who 
retake  them.  Piracy  is  eveiy  where  pur- 
sued and  punished  with  death,  and  pirales 
can  gain  no  rights  by  conquest  It  is  of  no 
importance,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  "piracy,  on  whom  or 
where  a  piratical  ofience  is  committed.    A 

E irate,  who  is  one  by  the  law  of  nations,  may 
e  tried  and  punished  in  any  country  where 
he  may  be  round ;  for  he  is  reputed  to  be 
out  of  the  protection  of  all  laws.  But  if 
the  statute  of  any  government  declares  an 
offence,  committed  on  board  one  of  their 
own  vessels,  to  be  piracy,  such  an  offence 
will  be  punishable  exclusively  by  the 
nation  which  passes  the  statute.  In  Eng- 
land, the  offence  was  formerly  cogniz- 
able only  by  the  admiralty  courts,  which 
proceeded  without  a  jury,  in  a  method 
founded  upon  the  civil  law.  But,  by  the 
stntute  of  Henry  VIII,  c.  15,  it  was 
enacted  that  piracy  should  be  tried  by 
cOinmissioners  nominated  by  the  lora 
chancellor,  the  indictment  being  first 
found  by  a  grand  jury  of  twelve  men,  and 
afterwards,  tried  by  another  jury,  as  at 
common  law.  Among  the  commission- 
ers, there  are  always  some  of  the  common 
law  judges.  In  the  U.  States,  pirates  are 
tried  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  U. 
States.  Piracy,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word,  is  distinguished  firom  privateer- 
ine,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  pirate 
suls  without  any  commission,  and  under 
no  national  flag,  and  attacks  the  subjects 
of  all  nations  alike ;  the  privateer  acts 
under  a  conunission  from  a  belligerent 
power,  according  to  certain  maritime 
laws.  The  only  instances  in  which  pri- 
vateering has  been  recognised  by  any 
nation  as  unlawful,  is  conUiined  m  the 
treaty  of  the  U.  States  with  Prussia,  in 
1785.  The  Barbery  powers,  notwith- 
standing some  doubts  which  formeriy 
existed,  have  been  regarded,  for  a  century 
past,  as  lawful  powers,  and  not  as  pirates. 
They  have  all  the  insignia  of  regular  na- 
tions, and  are  competent  to  maintain  the 
European  relations  of  peace  and  war. 

Piracy,  Literary.  (See  Capyrighty 
and  LUerary  Proptrtu.) 

PiRfUS.    (See  AiMns.) 

PiRAHVESt,  a  celebrated  architect,  en- 
graver and  aiuiquaiy,  was  bom  at  Venice, 
probably  about  1711,  although  one  ac- 
count says  in  1731.  He  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome.    His 


earliest  work,  published  in  1743,  i 
ef  designs  of  ms  own,  in  a  jrand  style, 
and  is  adorned  with  views  of  Rome.  Hie 
other  works  are,  AnHckUh  Eomane,  or 
Roman  Antiquities,  in  220  plates,  with 
descriptions  in  Italian  (4  vols.,  folio) ;  Fiu- 
it  Cofuulares  JHunmhaiesque  Romanorum; 
Dd  CasUUo  ddP  Accrua  Giidia  (21  folio 
(dates);  AnHckUh  tTAlbanb  e  di  Castd 
GcuuM/o  (55  plates);  Camptu  MeHtus 
AnHqua  Urbit  (54  plates) ;  Artki  THon- 
faH,  Anticki  Ttmpj  ed  Am/Ueatri  (31  plates); 
IMn  d'OUamano  Aufusto  (10  plates) ; 
DeUa  Magnificenza  ed  AnkUeUura  d/C  m- 
mani  (44  plates) ;  ArefdteUure  Dwene  (27 
platesj;  Carceri  d*htvenxiont  (16  plates); 
and  about  130  views  of  Rome  in  its  pres- 
ent state.  His  inventions  display  much 
grandeur  and  fertility ;  but  his  representa- 
tions of  real  objects  are  not'alwavs  faithful, 
on  account  of  the  scope  which  he  gave  to 
his  imagination.  He  died  in  1778.  Two 
sons,  Francis  and  Peter,  settied  at  Paris, 
continued  his  works,  now  amounting  to 
23  vols.,  fbho. 

PiRiTHous ;  son  of  Jupiter  and  Dia, 
wifb  of  Ixion,  king  of  the  Lapitbae,  and 
friend  of  Theseus.  He  married  Dejanira 
or  Hippodamia,  daughter  of  Adrastes,  a 
prince  of  the  Lapithfe,  by  whom  be  had 
Polypoetes.  Hb  marriage  is  famous  for 
the  battle  of  the  Lapithee  and  Centaurs, 
occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  a  drunken 
Centaur  (Eui^thion)  to  do  violence  to  the 
bride,  and  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Centaurs  fix>m  Pelion.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Pirithous  went  to  Ath- 
ens, and,  with  Theseus,  who  had  also  lost 
his  wife,  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta. 
Having  reached  Athens,  they  cast  lots  for 
her,  on  condition  that  he  who  was  suc- 
cessful should  aid  the  other  in  procuring 
a  wife.  She  fell  to  Theseus,  wliom  Piritii- 
ous  required  to  aid  him  in  the  rape  of 
Proserpine,  wife  of  Pluto.  The  two 
friends,  therefore,  descended  into  the  in- 
fernal regions,  but  having  sat  down  to 
rest,  they  were  unable  to  rise  again. 
Theseus  (q.  v.)  was  afterwards  set  free  by 
Hercules,  but  Pirithous  remained  in  the 
infernal  worid,  loaded  with  300  chains, 
or,  according  to  some,  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  Cerberus. 

PiROif,  Alexis,  a  celebrated  French  wit, 
poet  and  dramatist,  born  at  Dijon,  in  1689, 
was  the  son  of  an  apotiiecaiy.  He  took 
his  degrees  in  the  faculty  of  law  at  Besan- 
Qon,  and  was  about  to  be  admitted  to 
practice,  when  bis  parents  experienced  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  which  obhged  him  to 
relinquish  his  desiffn.  He  remained  some 
time  at  Dijon,  leading  a  life  of  dissipation, 
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in  tke  miikt  of  which  hi>  litenury  effbitB 
were  confined  to  the  produetioD  of  a  few 
ntirical  epigrams.  At  length  he  became 
clerk  to  a  financier,  whom  he  quitted  to 
go  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
copyist,  with  a  salary  of  forty  sous  a  day. 
This  irksome  situation  he  soon  relin- 
quished ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  obtained  the  payment  of  his  pitifiil 
salaiy.  He  was  next  engaged  to  write 
for  the  Theatre  of  the  Comic  Opera,  and 
his  first  inece  was  Jbiiaum  Deuealionj 
composed  in  two  days.  His  success  in- 
duced him  to  persevere,  and,  after  writing 
sevfaral  pieces,  he  produced,  in  1738,  his 
cWhT cBuvre,  MHrwnanU^A  comedy,  which 
I^arpe  characterizes  as  excelling  in  plot, 
style,  numor  and  ▼ivadty  almost  every 
other  composition  of  the  kind.  Piron 
afterwards  wrote  Femand  Cktrtea^  a  tragic 
dnma^  and  some  other  pieces,  acted  at 
tike  ikidire  de  la  Iktire.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  made  repeated  attempts  to 
nin  admianfMi  into  the  French  academy ; 
Gat  the  satirical  efiusions  in  which  he  had 
induked  himself  had  made  him  so  many 
enemies  among  the  academicians,  that  lie 
was  finally  rejected.  He  revenged  him- 
sdf  fi»r  his  disappointment  by  calling  the 
mo&damj  Leg  woalides  du  hd  emriiy  and 
esmposmg  the  humorous  epitajm, 

Ci-git  Fironf  md  neJiU  rien, 
Pom  mime  aeacUmicien. 

The  kin^  however,  at  the  solicitation  of 
MQOtesqiiieu,4^ve  Piron  a  pension  of  1000 
Uvres.  His  death  took  place  Jan.  21, 1773. 
His  bens  mots  were  collected  and  published 
in  one  volume  18mo ;  and  his  Points  Di- 
vencf  were  printed  at  Neujfehatel,  1775, 
and  1798,  8vo.  His  works  entire  form 
seven  volumes  octavo,  in  the  edition  of 
Rigoley  de  Juvigny,  1776. 

PmouBTTE,  in  dancing;  a  rapid  cir- 
cmnvohitioo  upon  one  foot,  which,  on  die 
stage,  b  repeated  by  the  danc^v  many 
times  in  succession. — In  riding,  it  is  the 
sudden,  short  turn  of  a  horse,  so  as  to 
bring  his  head  where  his  tail  was. 

Pisa,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  beau* 
tiful  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Tuscany,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  abool 
eight  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Amo 
into  the  sea.  The  air  is  tolerably  healthy 
and  mild.  Instead  of  the  150,000  inhab- 
itams,  which  it  Ibnnerly  contained,  the 
city  now  numbers  scarcely  17,000.  Si- 
lence and  solitude  reign  here,  as  in  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  which  have 
finished  their  part  in  history.  The  Amo 
divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
pans,,  connected  by  three  bridges.    The 


two  great  qui^ni  (Imgmnw)  are  adrnned 
with  edifices  in  the  noblest  style,  whose 
foitified  appearance  recalls  the  warlike 
days  of  tlie  republic.  The  streets  are 
mostly  wide,  straight  and  well  paved  ; 
but  the  grass,  growing  between  the  stones^ 
is  a  melancholy  mark  of  depopulatioii. 
Among  the  eighty  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
the  cathedra],  built  in  the  eleventh  centu- 
ry by  a  Crreek  architect,  strikes  one  with 
awe,  and  contains  many  remarkaUe  naon* 
uments.  Behind  the  cathedral  stands 
the  celebrated  leaning  tower,  boilt  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  a  uerman  of  the  name 
of  William :  its  inclination  amounts  to 
about  fifteen  feet  fiiomthe  perpendicular. 
It  is  a  round  tower  of  marole,  consisting 
of  ei|^ht  rows  of  pillars,  one  above  another, 
and  js  168  feet  in  height.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  this  beautiftil  tower  has 
actually  sunk,  or  whether  it  was  designedly 
built  with  its  present  inclination.  Opposite 
the  cathedral  stands  the  haUisUrw^  or  bap- 
tistery, which  is  of  the  same  age,  round,  and 
adorned  with  pillars.  It  was  bulk  by  Dio- 
ti  9alvi.  Between  the  two  is  the  Campo 
Santo,  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  art 
in  Italy.  It  is  an  old  church-yard, the  earth 
of  which  the  Pisans  brought  fi^m  Jeru- 
salem, surrounded  by  Gothic  hails,  the 
walls  of  which  are  painted  id  firesco  by 
the  most  celebrated  eariy  artists,  amons 
whom  are  Memmi,  Orcagna,  &c.  But  afi 
are  eclipsed  by  the  inimitable  paintings  of 
Benozzo  Gozzoh.  Cario  Laaanio,  super- 
intendent of  the  Campo  Santo,  has  pub- 
lished fine  engravings  of  these  picturei^ 
Pitture  d  FVew  dd  Canmo  (1813).  There 
is  also  here  a  large  collection  of  Etrus- 
can and  Roman  antiquities,  particularly 
urns  and  $4axophagL  Among  the  other 
churches,  we  must  mention  the  church 
Madtmna  deOa  Spma,  distinguished  for 
its  delicate  architecture,  and  the  church 
S.  Steftmo,  built  in  a  more  modem  style, 
which,  with  the  neighboring  palace,  be- 
longed to  the  militaiy  order  of  St  Ste- 
phen, that  once  resided  here.  Several 
palaces,  and  the  Loggia  de'  Mercanti,  are 
worthy  of  note.  An  edifice  is  sdll  shown 
as  the  tower  of  fimiine,  in  which  Ugolmo 
della  Gherardesca  perished  (in  VX3},  with 
his  children.  The  original  tower,  how- 
ever, no  loncer  ezistB.  The  family  of 
Ghemrdesca  (q.  v.)  was  still  extant  at  Pisa 
m  1798.  The  university  is  old,  and  has 
always  possessed  celebrated  professora 
The  observatory  and  the  botanical  garden 
are  in  the  best  condition.  There  are  in 
the  city  an  aeeademia  Ssdiana,  a  physico- 
medical  college,  cabinets  of  art,  floid,  in 
the  vicinity,  an  agricuknral  establishmenly 
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8.  Ro00ore,  with  a  cdlection  of  breeding- 
honefl,  a  colony  of  900  camels,  and  a  hera 
of  1800  wild  00W8.    The  refioement  and 
kindnesB  of  the  iDhabitants  make  a  refli^ 
denoe  in  Pisa  delightful  to  a  fltianger.    At 
a  little  distance  from  the  city,  at  tlie  foot 
of  MoQie  S.  Giuliano,  and  named  after 
this  mountain,  are  the  Pisan  hatha.  Twelve 
warm  sulphur  springs  are  endoeed  in 
large,  convenient  buildings,  m  which  pro* 
vision  is  made  for  all  Uie  wants  of  the 
visitors.    The  baths  are  not,  however,  in 
so  liigh  repute  as  they  were  Ui  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.    The  solendid  Car- 
thusian   roooasmy    near   risa   is   also 
worth  seeing.    The  trade  and  manufiuv 
turea  of  the  place  are  of  Ntde  importance. 
Lafge  quantities  of  oil,  which  is  but  little 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  oO  of  Lucca,  are 
made  heie ;  the  fields  and  hQIs  are  well 
cultivated,  and  the  marble  quarries  m  the 
ne^hborhood  are  amon^  the  finest  in  Ita* 
ly.    Pisa  was  a  flourishmg  republic  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  owed  its  prosperity  to 
the  great  love  of  hboty,  and  the  active, 
commercial  spirit,  which  distinguished  its 
citissens.    From  the  daiaeens  the  republic 
conquered  Sanfinia,  Corsica,  the  Baleares^ 
and  was  styled  the  queen  of  the  seaa 
Its  territory  on  the  Tyrrhene  shore  com- 
nrehanded  the  Maremma  (torn  Lerici  to 
Plombino,  which  was  at  that  time  culti* 
vated  and  very  fruitfiil.     By  sea  the  rival 
of  Venice  and  Genoa,  she  founded  oolo- 
nm  in  the  Levant,  and  sent  fi»ty  vessels 
to  aid  the  kinjr  of  Jerusalem.    Faithflil  as 
a  zealous  Gibeline  to  the  emperor,  in- 
volved in  a  bloody   struggle   with  the 
Guelfic  Florence,  with  Lucca  and  Sienna, 
which  adhered  to  the  pope,  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  all  her  neigfatNnrB,  overcome  by 
Genoa  in  a  bloody  naval  battle,  and  torn 
by  the  internal  dissensions  of  powerfiil 
fitmilies,  she  finally  sunk  under  the  ieal- 
o«sy  and  hatred  of  Florence.    Ugolino, 
however,  reigned  but  a  short  time  over 
the  city,  which  had  been  stripped  of  her 
fortresses.      The    courage   with   whidi 
11,000  Pisans  inreferred  to  suffer  sixteen 
years  of  severe  imprisonment,  rather  than 
surrender  a  fortified  place  to  the  enemy, 
sustained  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
public, which,  with  its  own  anns,  defeated 
the  army  of  the  Guelft  of  all  Italy.    But, 
halng  exhausted,  it  finally  put  itself  under 
the  protection  of  Milan,  and  was  soon 
after  sold  to  duke  Galeazzo  Viseonti,  fiom 
vHiose  successors  Florence  obtained  it  by 
purehase,  in  1406.    The  city  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  by  fiunine ;  and  those 
disposed  to  resist  were  kept  in  obedience 
by  fefoe.    The  larger  part  of  the  cithsens 


emigrated.  But  afier  «gbty-eigfat  yeaiw 
ef  oppression,  when  Charles  Till  of 
France  noade  an  expedition  into  Italy,  tb« 
ancient  pride  of  Pisa  was  aroused,  and, 
for  fifteen  yeara^  she  fought  gloriously  foir 
her  liberty.  Simon  Oriandi  ealled  his 
fellow  citizens  to  arms^  and  the  pe<^e, 
under  the  proteedon  of  Charles  VIIl,  who 
took  possession  of  Pisa  by  a  treaty  with 
Florence,  adopted  a  constitutiot)  of  their 
own.  Then  began  an  obsdnate  war  be- 
tween Florence  and  Pisa.  The  inhahiK- 
ants  of  the  latter  city,  with  the  aasistanco 
of  the  Fraach  garrison,  reconquered  the 
ancient  territory,  and  defeated  the  Florea* 
tine  mercenariea,  Then-  courage  foiled 
every  efifort  of  their  firnner  sovareiffna, 
When  the  French  oarrison  dqiarted,  they 
took  the  oath  of  aliegtance  to  the  French 
king  as  then:  protector.  Pisa  now  became 
a  piaea  of  importBDce.  Princes  and  m- 
publics  negotiated,  some  for,  some  agauMC 
the  oontinuaiice  of  the  sevived  refKiblic* 
Abandoned  at  last  by  all,  the  Pisans  swore 
to  perish  rather  than  submit  to  their  ba- 
leditary  enemy.  Florence  had  already 
.  made  itself  master  of  the  Pisan  terrilofyy 
aody  on  the  last  of  July,  1499,  the  siege  of 
the  city  was  commenced  iridi  such  ardor, 
that,  m  a  fortnight,  the  FkMeotmea  hoped 
to  have  it  in  Uieir  power.  But  the  fe« 
males  of  Pisa  worked  day  and  night  to 
repair  the  walls ;  and  the  enemy  havin^^ 
taken  a  castle  by  storm,  they  exhorted 
their  disheartened  citizens  to  die  rather 
than  become  the  slaves  of  the  Florentines, 
By  this  spirit  the  citv  was  saved,  and  the 
enemy,  after  great  loss,  raised  the  siege, 
September  4.  The  Pisans  now  chan^d 
their  city  into  a  formidable  fortress.  Even 
an  armv  sent  by  Louis  XII,  king  of 
France  (who  wished  to  subjugate  Pisa  for 
the  Florentines),  besieged  it  in  vain.  In 
1504,  the  Florendnes  resumed  the  nege  of 
Pisa.  They  attempted  to  dam  up  the  Ar^ 
no  above  the  city,  but  had  to  reUnquish  the 
plan  after  great'  expense.  A  third  siege, 
m  1505,  was  equally  unavailing,  liie 
city  was  finally  (June  8, 1509)  reduced  by 
femine,  and  submitted  to  the  Plorentinesi 
with  an  amnesty  fin*  the  past  Thus 
Pisa,  having  fitistreted  four  attacks,  and 
asserted  its  fireedom  for  fifteen  years,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Florentmes,  and 
ceased  for  ever  to  be  independent  On 
its  ruins  was  founded  the  ^wer  of  Tus- 
cany. 

PiscATAquA,  or  Pascataqca  ;  the  only 
large  river  of  New  Hampshire  which  has 
Its  whole  course  within  the  state.  It  origi- 
nates fit>m  the  junction  of  several  small 
streams  in  a  wide  and  deep  bed,  which 
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Salinte  F«ll»  Cocheoo,  BeUamy    Book, 
OyBisj^EAnalprey,  Squainioot  uid  Wibdi- 
cui.    The  jriver  jwm  the  ooea»  two  or 
three  miles  below  Portsmouth,  eDcloses 
seversi  blands,  and  ionns  at  Portflinoutb 
one  of  the  best  harfoois  in  America. 
PisiDiA.    (SeeJVhtofia.) 
PisisTBATVSy  aa  Atbeiuan  eitisea  who 
usurped  the  sovereigDiy  of  his  eountiy, 
was  of  uobfe  desosDt,  which  he  himself 
derived  from  Codnis,  the  ksi  king  of  Ath- 
ena, and  ioheisied  fiiom  Us  ftther,  Hippo- 
crates, a  laige  foaune.    He  feoeived  fixMi 
oature  those  ^alificatioos  wbicb  give  in- 
flaeoee  to  an  indtvidual,  ftoilitv  of  speech, 
sod  uocommoo  vigor  of  undeiaranding; 
To  these  he  bad  added  all  the  leaniing 
of  hiB  time.    On  entenng  puhiic  lUe,  he 
lent  his  ekM|iieooe  to  the  juans  of  Soion, 
bis  mateinal  relatioii,    for  exciting  the 
Aibeaians  to  recover  Salamia,  and  aooom- 
panied  the  lawgiver  in  the  suesssgfui  en- 
lerpnee  agaust  that  isiaad.    By  nature 
ambiiioiis,  he  punned  the  policy  which 
has  so  otoi  succeeded  m  demociacies: 
he  guofed  over  the  lower  cUmsbs  of  the 
citisens  by  his  afiability  and  unbounded 
liberality.     He  relieved  their  burthens, 
hid  open  his  gardens  for  their  use,  provid- 
ed  for  the  sick,  snd  caused  the  dead  to  be 
buried.    In  all  his  harangues,  he  was  the 
advocate  of  dvil  equality  and  a  democrat- 
ic coostiiution.    8ok>n  saw  through  his 
poli^,  sod  esfHressed  his  apprehensions 
of  the  result    They  weie  but  loo  soon 
verified.    One  day  Piaistntus  appeared 
in  the  nsarket-pkMDe,  with  several  slight 
wound^  which  he  had  inflicted  on  him- 
9bM^  and  catted  tipon  hia  fellow-ciliaEenB  to 
protect  him  against  certain  alleged  ene- 
uicfl^  who  had,  as  he  said,  attacked  his 
life  OB  aoeomit  of  his  adhsranee  to  ^e 
democracy.    An  assembly  of  the  people 
WHS  immediately  summoasd,  in  which 
(loe  of  his  fiiends  proposed  that  a  guard 
uliould  be  given  him  for  the  secarity  of 
his  peraon.    This  proposal  was  approved, 
DotwithsiaMiing  the  opposition  of  Solon. 
A  bedy-guard,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
pomessed  himaettof  the  citadel  of  Athaosi 
was  given  hiuk    He  disarmed  (he  multi- 
ttide,  and  was  now  master  of  the  city, 
while  Solon  departed  from  hisenalaved 
oQuntiy  (960  R  €.).  But,  though  Piaistra* 
to8y  by  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
hia  power,  drew  upon  himself  the  re- 
pnach  of  tyranny,  his  use  <^  power  was 
by  BO  means  ^rannical;  for  no  iawiiil 
prioee  ever  showed  more  flaodenition  or 
mom  rogard  lor  the  welftreof  the  peo- 


ple. He  sonde  no  stiempt  to  sbi^ish  the 
wise  laws  of  Solon,  but  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended their  eutfaority.  He  always  abow- 
ed  the  greateat  respect  for  the  lawgiver, 
but  hia  eodeavora  to  induce  him  to  return 
to  Alhena  were  inefifectuaL  The  aove- 
reignty  of  Pisistratus  was  not,  however, 
secnre.  Megacks,  who  was  the  head  of 
a  hostile  party,  lefl  Athens  with  his  family, 
and  entered  into  a  conespondence  with  a 
third  party,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  power  of  Pmstratus.  Their  pro- 
ject succeeded,  and  Pisistratus  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city.  But  Megaclea 
soon  became  diiwatisfied  with  the  party  to 
which  he  bad  united  himself,  and  ofiered 
to  reinstate  Pisistratus  if  he  would  many 
his  daughter.  This  proposition  be  imme- 
diately accepted.  His  return  was  efieeted 
by  a  stratagem  which  givea  a  striking 
paoof  of  the  credulity  of  the  people.  A 
female  of  a  majestic  stamre  waa  arrayed 
in  the  armor  of^  Minerva,  and  it  waa  pro- 
claimed that  the  goddess  herself  bad 
brought  back  Pisiatratus.  He  entered  the 
tky  with  her  in  a  solemn  procesaion,  seat- 
ed in  a  magnificent  car,  and  was  again 
established  without  opposition.  This  fiict 
is  related  by  Herodotus,  who  calls  it  ridic- 
ulous. Pisittratus  married,  as  he  had 
promised,  the  daughter  of  Megacles^  brn 
did  not  live  with  her  as  his  wile,  as  he  had 
ahendy  a  ftmily.  To  ravenge  thia  insult, 
Mepcks  again  formed  a  hostile  party, 
which  appeared  so  formidable  to  Pisistn- 
tus  that  be  retired  voluntarily  to  Eretria. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons,  and  took  measures  to  re- 
cover his  power.  In  the  eleventh  year  of 
hb  second  hsnishment,  he  entered  Attica 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  Many  Atheni- 
ans who  were  djsaatiefied  withmedenK>c- 
ncy,  and  remembered  his  eariy  benefito, 
joined  him.  Aflsr  having  surprised  and 
diqieraed  the  troops  sent  aninst  him,  he 
entered  the  city,  and  made  himself  msster, 
fisr  the  third  time,  of  the  sovereignty, 
without  bloodshed.  Pisistratus  continued 
to  rule  with  his  former  mildness ;  but,  in 
order  to  weaken  the  popular  party,  he 
adopted  a  measure  wbicb  was  very  useful 
to  tne  etate.  He  forced  many  of  the  idle 
inhabkanis  to  leave  the  ciw  and  cultivate 
the  4H>untiy  around,  which  by  these  means 
was  covered  with  cornfields  and  oUve 
plantations.  He  exacted  from  every  one 
the  tenth  part  of  his  income  and  eaminn 
and  thus  incressed  the  revenue  of  the 
atate,  which  he  expended  m  splendid  pub- 
lic buildingB.  He  also  endeavored  to  ad- 
vance the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the 
Athenians.    He  established  a  pubhe  I 
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ry,  aodoollected  ami  axnugiMl  Uw  poemi 
«f  Uoni^.  Ab  he  well  knew  bow  tyrao- 
iiy  was  bated,  be  oareAUiy  ooncealed  his 
power  under  the  exterior  of  a  private  clti- 
sen.  He  aubmitted,  like  othen,  to  the 
sentence  of  the  Areopa^s,  before  which 
he  wBfl  accused  of  muraer,  and  conduct- 
ed hina»e]f  whh  as  much  prudence  a» 
clemeocy.  In  this  way  Pisistratus  exer- 
cised the  sovereigBty,  not  astheoppreaaor 
but  the  father  of  bis  country,  which 
scarcely  ever  enjoyed  a  longer  term  of 
peace  and  prosperi^.  He  died  527  B.  C, 
leaviog  twp  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipporcbus, 
to  inherit  his  power,  wlio  were  not,  how« 
ever,  able  to  preserve  it. 

Piso ;  a  surname  common  to  many  Ro- 
mans of  the  Calpumian  familv.  Lucius 
Calpumius  Piso,  when  consul,  eubdued 
the  seditious  slaves  in  Sicily,  and  proposed 
the  law  de  rtftbmiisy  conoerninff  restitu- 
tion in  cases  of  extortion,  in  or»er  to  put 
limits  to  the  avarice  of  the  magistFates  in 
tlie  administration  of  the  provmces.  He 
distinguished  bimsell^  as  pnstor,  in  Sicily 
(where  the  purchase  of  provisions  had 
been  committed  to  him  dnrinjf  a  scarcity 
of  com  at  Rome)  by  a  rare  disinttweeted- 
ness,  so  that  he  received  the  honorable  ap- 
pellatioQ  of  Frugi  (the  honest).  Another 
Piao  afterwards  filled  the  office  of  consul 
with  Gabinius,  in  Cicero's  time,  and  show- 
ed himself  poiticularly  hostile  to  that  great 
man,  who,  in  a  speech  which  stiU  remains 
to  us,  spoke  very  violently  against  him. 
Stiil  later  lived  the  Piso  who,  under  Tibe- 
rius, vras  prefect  of  Syria,  and  distin- 
ffuished  himself  for  his  pride,  as  well  as 
ror  his  odious  conduct  towards  the  noble 
Germanicus,  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  talten  off  by  poison. 

PisTACHiA  Tree  ;  a  small  tree,  with 
heavy,  crooked  limbs,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  walnut  in  folia^  indigenous  to 
Syria  and  the  neighbonng  parts  of  Asia, 
and  now  cultivated  in  numy  paits  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  fruit,  which  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  ia  a 
thin-ebeJled,  oval  and  acuroinate  nut, 
about  as  large  ae  an  olive,  and  has  a  very 
agreeable  flavor.  These  nuts  are  dispose 
ed  in  racemes,  and  are  usually  proauc- 
ed  in  profusion.  Michaux  recommends 
the  introductiou  of  this  tree  iuto  West 
Tennessee  and  the  Southern  8tate&  It 
iourisbes  in  the  same  soil  and  climate  as 
the  olive — in  dry,  calcareous  or  stony 
gvounds,  and  shuns  a  sandy  and  humid 
soil.  As  the  plant  is  dissoious,  care  should 
be  taken,  in  forming  plantations,  to  allot 
one  baifen  to  five  orsix  fertile  plants; and, 
to  avohi  nuiiake,  young  gmfls,  stocksy  or 


flrnn  the  root  of  an  okt  tree,  umcf 
be  employed.  The  flowers  of  both  sexes 
are  smaU,  greenish,  and  inconspicuoaa. 
From  a  second  species  of  pistacbia  is  ob:^ 
(ained  the  mastic  of  commerce.  (See  Mm- 
He) 

PiSTOiA  (anciently  Piitona);  a  provin- 
cial town  of  Tuscany,  six  and  a  half 
leagues  north-west  of  Florence,  a  biiliop's 
see,  on  a  bianch  of  the  Amo  $  lat  43°  56 
5"  N.;  k)n.  10°  SS'  la''  E. ;  with  9150  in- 
habitants. In  the  neighboring  mountuns 
copper  is  found,  also  rock-cryMal,  called 
dhmond  of  PisUna ,-  and  inflammaUe  gan 
issues  fix>m  the  earth.  Pistoia  was  a  re- 
public in  the  middle  ages,  and  loet  its  lib- 
erty  with  Pisa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  a  place  ofhen  men- 
tioned  in  the  history  or  Florence.  It  is 
said  that  the  flrst  pistols  were  made  here. 
Many  stmw  bats  are  manufectured  in  this 
place. 

Pistol  $  a  small  hand  gon,  of  a  struc- 
ture too  well  known  to  reauu^  paiticufar 
description.  Pistols  are  or  various  sizes, 
some  being  so  smaU  that  they  may  be  de- 
posited in  the  waistcoat  pocket  These 
are  called  podtet  fuUda,  Others,  such  as 
duelUnc  and  horse  pistols,  are  sometimes 
neariv  half  as  long  as  a  carbine.  PiAol 
barrels  are  oftentimes  rifled,  and  have  fre^ 
quently  the  addition  of  a  sight  The  best 
pistols  are  manufectured  at  London  ; 
those  of  an  inferior  kind  at  Sheffield  and 
Birminriiam.  The  stocks  of  the  pistols 
intended  for  the  Turkev  trade  are  usually 
inbdd  with  silver,  gold,  mother  of  peari, 
&C.,  and  are,  on  die  whole,  far  more  cost- 
ly than  those  sent  to  any  other  part  of  the 
worid.  Pistols,  if  weU  mounted,  bring 
high  prices  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 
(For  the  origin  of  the  name,  see  PuMa,) 

Pistole  ;  the  name  of  a  coin  and  ira- 
affinary  money,  in  use  in  several  parts  of 
Europe,  more  especially  in  Spain,  Italy 
and  Switzeriand.    (See  Gotnt.) 

Pitcairn's  Island  ;  hi  the  south  Pedfic 
ocean,  ht  25°  4"  S.,  Ion.  133*»  W.,  six 
miles  long  and  three  broad,  covered  with 
wood,  of  a  feitile  soil,  and  fine  climate, 
but  having  neither  river  nor  harbor.  It 
was  discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767,  when 
it  was  uninhabited,  but  was  settled  in 
1789,  by  some  of  the  mutineen  of  the 
Engfish  ship  Bounty.  The  Bounty,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  Bligh,  had 
been  sent  out  to  introduce  the  brrad-fiiiit 
tree  fitim  Otaheite  into  the  West  Indies^ 
but  was  taken  possesnon  of  by  the  crew, 
who  set  thenr  officers  adrift  in  a  boat 
Bliflfa  and  his  companions  arrived  safelv 
ID  ttie  islaiid  of  Timor,  after  a  voyage  or 
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1200  ]«aguea  Tbe  next  year  the  adini- 
rally  sent  captain  Edwards,  in  the  Pando- 
ra, to  Otah«ite,  in  search  of  tbe  twenty- 
five  mutiueera,  who  were  supposed  to 
baTe  returned  thither.  At  his  arrival  iu 
the  island  (1791),  four  of  them  canie  on 
boaidy  and  ten  others,  who  were  living 
there,  were  taken  the  next  day ;  they  were 
carried  hoftie,  with  the  exception  of  some 
who  were  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  Pan- 
dora, and  most  of  them  were  executed. 
According,  to  their  accounts,  the  muti- 
neers, under  Christian  Fletcher,  sailed  for 
Toobooai,  one  of  the  Society  islands, 
with  the  intention  of  settling  there,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Otaheite,  where  they 
took  on  board  a  supply  of  fruit  trees  and 
twenty-Awr  Otaheitans,  with  whom  they 
went  back  to  Toobooai.  Here  they  built 
a  fort ;  but  disputes  among  themselves  and 
with  the  natives  compel!^  them  to  aban- 
don their  project  of  forming  a  settlement, 
and  Christian,  finding  his  authority  gone, 
proposed  to  return  to  Otaheite.  Those 
who  wished  to  remain  were  landed,  and 
Christian,  with  the  eight  renuiining  mu- 
tineers and  fifteen  Otaheitans,  of  whom 
eleven  were  women,  led  the  island.  Noth- 
ing was  known  of  their  fate  until  1808, 
when  captain  Foker,  of  Boston,  having 
touched  at  Pitcainrs  island,  was  surprised 
to  find  it  inhabited.  After  landing,  he 
received  an  account  of  the  colony  firom 
an  old  English  sailor,  who  called  himself 
John  Adams,  but  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Alexander  Smith,  the  only  sur- 
viving individual  of  the  crew  of  the 
Bounty.  Christian  had  destroyed  the 
ship  soon  after  their  arrival.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  the  English  were  all  killed  by 
the  Otaheitans,  except  three,  who  con- 
cealed themselves ;  the  Otaheitans  quar- 
relled among  themselves,  and  were  all 
killed  or  died  of  their  wounds.  Two 
of  the  Englishmen  died  soon  after,  and 
Adams,  or  Smith,  with  several  women  and 
children,  remained  the  oidy  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  •  Captain  Folger  gave  a  cir- 
cunwtaatial  account  of  his  discovery  in 
I8ia  In  1814,  the  island  was  visited  by 
the  British  frigates  Briton  and  Tagus,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  visited  since.  By 
the  visitors  in  1814,  the  inhabitants  were 
tbua  described: — **This  interesting  new 
colony  now  consisted  of  about  forty-six 
persons,  mostly  grown  up  youns  people, 
besides  n  number  of  infiints.  The  young 
men,  all  bom  in  the  island,  were  veiy 
athletic,  and  of  the  finest  forms,  their 
countenances  open  and  pleasing,  indi- 
cating much  benevolence  and  goodness 
of  heart;  and  the  young  women  were 
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objects  of  particular  admiration ;  tall^  ro« 
bust,  and  beautifully  formed,  their  fiices 
beaming  with  smiles  and  unrufifled  good 
humor,  but  wearing  a  degree  of  modes^ 
and  bashfulnees  that  would  do  honor  to 
the  most  virtuous  nation  on  earth;  aiid 
all  of  them,  both  male  and  female,  had 
tbe  most  marked  English  features.  Their 
native  modesty,  assisted  by  a  proper  sense 
of  religion  and  morality,  instilled  into 
their  youthful  minds  by  John  Adams,  the 
leader  of  the  colony,  has  hitherto  preserv- 
ed these  interesting  people  perfectly 
chaste.  The  greatest  harmony  prevails 
among  them.  But  what  was  most  grati- 
fying to  the  visitors,  was  the  sunple  and 
tuanected  manner  in  which  thev  return- 
ed thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  many 
blessings  they  enjoyed.  Their  habita- 
tions are  extremely  neat ;  and  the  village 
of  Piteaiin  forms  a  pretty  square."  Jofaia 
Adams  died  in  1890.  Recent  accouata 
state  that  the  island  was  abandoned  not 
long  after,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
water,  and  that  the  whole  colony  of  about 
sixty  individuals  had  arrived  at  Otaheite. 
Pitch.  (SeePine.) 
Pitch  ;  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  any 
particular  sound,  or  of  the  tuning  of  any^ 
instrument  Any  sound  less  acute  than 
some  other  sound,  is  said  to  be  of  a  lower 
pMi  than  chat  other  sound,  and  vice  vena. 
The  opera  pit^  is  tuned  above  most  oth- 
ers, and  is  therefore  said  to  be  higher  thim 
the  common  conceH  piUk.  (See  .^coti#- 
ties.) 

Pitcher  Plaht.  (See  JSTepenthtsJ) 
PkTCH-PiFB;  an  instrument  used  by 
vocal  practitioners  to  iu9certain  the  pUeh 
of  the  Key  in  which  they  are  about  to  sing. 
It  is  blown  at  one  eiid  like  a  common 
flute,  and  being  shortened  or  lengthened 
by  a  graduated  scale,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, with  mechanical  exactness,  all 
the  semitonic  degrees  within  its  compass. 
Pitch  0e&  (See  Uranivm,) 
PiTCHSTOHB,  Pearlstone,  PDMicE,and 
Obsidian.  All  these  substances,  former- 
ly rogarded  as  distinct,  are  now  included 
under  one  nwcies  in  mineralogy,  the  char- 
acter of  which  is  tlie  following :  cleavage 
none ;  ft«oture  conohoidal,  sometimes 
highly  perfect,  sometimes  less  distinct;  in- 
the  graaular  masses,  the  fracture  is  more 
or  less  uneven  and  splintery ;  lustre  vit- 
reous and  resinous ;  colors  black,  brown, 
red,  yeUow,  green,  gray  and  white ;  hard- 
ness between  that  of  feldspar  and  quartz ; 
specific  gravity  2.3.  The  variety  called 
oimdUm  poseooooo  the  most  perfect  eon- 
choidal  fracture  and  the  highest  degree  of 
lustre.    Agreeably  to  the  degree  of  trans- 
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parency,  it  is  divided  into  transparent  and  ed.  The  obeidian  is  often  vesicular,  the 
tranalucerU  obsidian ;  the  former  of  which  cavities  being  small,  and  keeping  a  con- 
is  sometimes  called  marekaniU.  If  the  stant  direction  ;  if  there  are  a  gnsBt  manj 
high  perfection  of  the  concboidal  fracture  of  them  of  larger  sizes,  the  whole  mass 
disappears,  the  mineral  takes  the  name  of  becomes  apparently  very  li^ht,  the  origi- 
piiehstone.  Pitchstone  often  contains  tliose  nal  color  disappears,  and  gives  place  to 
&ces  which  are  called  the  faces  of  dis-  a  pearly  or  silky  lustre ;  and  thus  arises 
tinct  concretion ;  if  these  are  numerous,  the.  variety  called  pumke.  The  analysis 
variously  curved,  and  contain  but  little  of  these  varieties  presents  the  following 
matter  between  them,  pearUtone  is  form-  results : 

Obsidian.    Pitchstone.  Pearlstone^    Pumice. 

Silex 72.00  73.00  75.25  77.50 

Alumine 12.50  14.50  12.00  17.50 

Potash ?  in  <>-00  4.50  }  «^ 

Soda r  1.75  0.00  J  ^'^ 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese     2.00  1.10  1.60  1.75 

Ume 0.00  1.00  0.50  0.00 

Water 0.00  8.50  4.50  O.UO 


Before  the  blow-pipe,  they  all  melt  with 
more  or  leas  facility  into  a  vesicular  glass, 
or  they  yield  an  enamel,  according  to  the 
fusibibty  of  their  ingredients.  The  geo- 
logical relations  of  these  species  are  very 
remarkable.  Pitchstone  forms  mountain 
masses,  and  is  generally  in  dose  coiuiex- 
ion  with  porphyry.  Many  of  the  other 
varieties  occur  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Pitchstone  veins  sometimes  oc- 
cur in  sandstone.  Pumice  and  obsidian 
are  among  the  products  of  volcanoes. 
The  southern  countries  of  Europe,  South 
America,  Mexico  and  the  Sandwich 
iriands  are  rich  in  the  varieties  of  pitch- 
stone. Pearlstone,  in  particular,  occurs 
in  Hungary,  and  at  Cabo  de  Gates,  in 
Spain.  Obsidian  is  very  frequent  in  Ice- 
land and  Mexico;  pumice  in  the  Lipari 
islands,  Tenerif]^  and  Peru.  Obsidian  is 
employed  for  mirrors,  vases,  snuff-boxes, 
&c.  In  Mexico  and  the  island  of  Ascen- 
sion, very  sharp  fragments  are  used  as 
tools  and  weapons.  Pumice  yields  a  well 
known  matenal  for  grinding  and  polish- 
ing, and  is  also  employed  for  a  filtering 
stone. 

Pith.    (BeeMeduUa,) 

Pitt,  Christopher,  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  1699,  at  Blandford,  received  his 
education  at  Winchester,  whence  he  was 
elected,  upon  the  foundation,  to  New  col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  1722,  a  relation  present- 
ed him  to  the  family  living  of  Pimpeme, 
where  he  passed  his  lifo  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  clerical  duties,  and  tlie  pursuit 
of  elegant  literature.  He  is  principally 
known  by  his  translation  of  the  Mneid 
and  of  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry.  Mr.  Pitt 
died  in  1748.  (See  Johnson's  Lives  of 
th^  Pods.) 

Pitt,  eari  of  ChatbanL  (See  Chatham,) 


Pitt,  William,  second  son  of  the  eori 
of  Chatham,  was  born  May  28, 1759.  He 
received  a  private  education  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  wbb 
entered  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge.  On 
quitting  the  university,  he  visited  France, 
and  studied  at  Rbeims,  and,  on  his  return, 
became  a  student  of  Lincoln's  inn ;  and, 
in  1780,  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  attend- 
ed the  western  circuit  once  or  twice, 
when  be  was  introduced  into  parliament 
by  sir  James  Lowther,  as  representative 
for  his  borough  of  Appleby.  His  maiden 
npeech  was  delivered  in  support  of  Mr. 
Jsorke's  financial  reform  bill,  and  he  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  pariiament. 
On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration, he  became  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
under  the  premierehip  of  the  earl  of  Shel- 
bume.  A  general  peace  soon  followed, 
which  being  made  the  ground  of  censure 
b^  a  strong  opposition,  the  cabinet  was 
dissolved,  and  the  Fox  and  North  coali 
tion  took  its  place.  On  bis  retirement 
from  ofiice,  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  his  eftbrts 
for  a  reform  in  pariiament,  and  submitted 
three  aptecific  motions  on  the  subject, 
which,  although  supported  b]r  Mr.  Fox, 
then  secretary  of  state,  were  rejected.  On 
the  fiiilure  of  the  India  bill  of  the  latter, 
which  produced  the  dismissal  of  the  co- 
alition, Mr.  Pitt,  although  at  that  time 
only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  assumed 
the  station  of  prime  minister,  by  accepting 
the  united  posts  of  first  lord  of  the  treasurv 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Af- 
though  strongly  supported  by  the  sove- 
reign, he  stood  opposed  to  a  large  majori- 
ty of  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  disso- 
lution took  place  in  March,  1786.  At  the 
general  election  which  followed,  the  voiee 
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of  the  nadoD  appeared  decidedly  in  his 
&yor,  and  some  of  the  atrongest  aristo-^ 
cmdcal  interests  in  the  country  were  de- 
feated ;  Mr.  Pitt  himself  being  returned 
by  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His 
first  measure  was  the  passing  of  his  India 
bill,  establishing  the  board  of  control, 
which  was  followed  by  much  of  that  fis- 
cal and  financial  regulation,  which  jtave 
fso  much  idat  to  the  early  period  of  his 
administration.  The  establisbment  of 
the  delusive  scheme  of  a  sinking  fund 
followed  in  1786.  Whatever  may  be  the 
utility  of  the  sinking  fiind  in  the  regula- 
tion of  funded  sale  and  purchase,  as  a 
mirftculous  mode  of  liquidating  the  public 
debt,  its  pretensions  are  now  set  at  rest  for 
ever.  A  commercial  treaty  with  France 
Mowed  in  1787,  and  soon  after,  the  min- 
ister began  to  exhibit  that  jealousy  of 
JEUisBian  aggrandizement,  winch,  but  for 
the  mani^  unpopularity  of  hostilities, 
might  have  involved  the  two  countries  in 
war.  A  similar  spirit  was  displayed  to- 
wards Spain,  respecting  the  me  trade  at 
Nootka. sound;  and  in  defence  of  the 
stadtfaolder  against  the-  machinations  of 
France.  In  1788,  Mr.  Pitt  resisted  the 
doctrine  of  the  opposition,  that  the  regen- 
cy, during  the  king's  indisposition,  de- 
volved upon  the  prince  of  Wales  by  right 
The  minister  maintained,  that  it  lay  in 
the  two  remaining  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature to  fill  up  me  office,  but  that  the 
prince  could  not  be  passed  over  in  nomi-. 
nating  to  this  post  By  the  adoption  of 
this  principle  he  was  enabled  to  pass  a 
bill  restrictmg  the  regent's  power,  which 
the  king's  recovery  rendered  unnecessaiy. 
One  t>f  the  most  momentous  periods  in 
modem,  history  had  now  arrived.  The 
Fiaich  revohiioo  broke  out,  and  pro- 
duced a  vibration  in  every  neighboring 
state ;  and  a  sensation  was  created  in 
Great  Britain,  which,  previously  excited 
as  she  had  been  on  subjects  of  parlia- 
mentary and  general  refi)rm,  in  a  great 
measure  broke  up  the  previous  party  di- 
vinons.  A  war  against  French  principles 
was  declared  on  the  one  side,  by  which 
all  amelioration  was  opposed;  while,  on 
the  other,  the  friends  of  rational  reforma- 
tion found  themselves  confounded  with 
ignorant  and  heated  men,  who  espoused 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  visionary 
notions  of  the  innovators  of  France*  To 
make  alarm  as  effective  as  possible;  to 
encourage  the  dissemination  of  high  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  involve  in  com- 
mon obloquy  all  measures  of  opposition, 
and  all  projects  of  reform;  to  augment, 
according  to  the  apparent  urgency  of  cir- 


cumstances, restrictions  upon  pereonal 
liberty,  and  make  temporary  sacrifices  of 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  what  he 
deetned  the  public  safety, — such,  accord- 
ing to  one  party,  were  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  government  at  this  crisis;  while 
othere  would  have  had  him  gone  much 
farther,  and,    purely  on    a  conservative 

Erinciple,  would,  in  a  constitutional  sense, 
ave  left  him  nothing  to  preserve.  The 
details  of  the  momentous  contest  which 
followed,  fi)rm  no  subject  for  the  biogra- 
pher. Great  Britain  was  successful  by 
sea ;  but,  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
conflict  on  the  continent  was  in  fevor  of 
France.  The  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  1797,  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  home  defence,  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet, 
and  the  accumulation  of  the  public  bur^ 
dens,  which  still  press  so  heavily  on  the 
nation,  vrare  some  of  the  bitter  firuiti  of 
this  struggle;  which  were,  however,  on 
the  otherhand,  alleviated  by  a  commer- 
cial monopoly,  that,  assisted  by  the  tem- 
porary operation  of  an  unlimited  paper 
issue,   materially-  modified    the    conse- 

?uence8  both  in  form  and  in  fiict  In 
800,  the  Irish  union  was  accomplished. 
Soon  after  the  accomplishment  of  this 
event,  the  hopeless  aspect  of  the  war  with 
France  began  to  turn  the  national  at* 
tention  towards  peace  1  and  Mr.  Pitt  deter- 
mined to  retire.  The  alleged  reason  for  his 
retreat,  not  publicly  avowM,  but  communi- 
cated to  his  friends,  was  the  oppocdtion  of 
tlie  king  (see  Geor)g«i//)  to  all  further  con- 
cession to  the  Irish  Catholics,  which  had 
been  promised  by  the  articles  of  the  union. 
(See  Catholie  EmaneipaiUm.)  He  accord 
in^ly  resigned  iiis  post  in  1801 ;  and  the 
crisis  of  revolutionary  fervor  kAving  for 
some  time  abated,  he  carried  with  him 
into  retirement  the  esteem  of  a  powerful 
fiarty,  which  hailed  him  as  ''the  pilot  that 
weathered  the  storm."  llie  peace  of 
Amiens  succeeded;  and  the  Addington 
(q.  v.]iidministration,  which  concluded  it, 
Mr.  Pitt  supported  for  a  time,  and  then 
joined  the  oppontion,  and  spoke  on  the 
same  ade  with  his  old  antagonist  Mr.  Fox. 
The  new  minister,  who  had  renewed  the 
war,  unable  to  maintain  his  ground,  re- 
signed ;  and,  in  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  once  more 
resumed  his  post  at  the  treasury.  Return- 
ing to -power  as  a  war  minister,  he  exert- 
ed all  the  energy  of  his  character  to  ren- 
der the  contest  successful,  and  found 
means  to  engage  the  two  great  military 
powere  of  Russia  and  Austria  in  a  new 
coalition  (q.  v.),  which  was  dissolved  by 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  Mr.  Pitt,  whose 
state  of  health  was  previously  declining. 
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yna  sensibly  afiected  by  this  event;  and 
his  constitution,  weakened  by  a  hereditary 
gout,  and  injured  by  a  too  liberal  use  of 
wine,  by  way  of  stimulant,  rapidly  yield- 
ed to  the  joint  attack  of  disease  and 
anxiety.  The  parliamentary  attack  upon 
his  old  associate,  lord  Melville  (see  Drnt" 
dcu\  not  wholly  parried  either  by  minis- 
terial influence  or  the  merits  of  the  case, 
is  thought  to  have  deeply  wounded  his 
leelings,  and  completed  his  mental  de- 
pression. A  state  of  extreme  debility  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  death,  encoun- 
tered with  great  calmness  and  resigna- 
lioo,  January  23,  1806.  As  a  oiinister,  it 
would  be  impoesiUe  to  sura  up  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Pitt  in  terms  that  would  not 
encounter  a  host  of  predilections  or  preju- 
dices on  every  side.  It  is,  however,  gen- 
enlly  conceded,  that  his  genius  was  better 
adapted  to  the  regulative  process  of  peace- 
able and  domestic  govemment,  than  to 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  that  war- 
like exertion,  which  his  poticy  entailed 
upon  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter overwhelming  energies-^be  result 
of  a  social  crisis  of  most  eztraordinaiy 
character.  .  If,  therefore,  he  can  be  ac- 
quitted of  a  want  of  forenght  in  volun- 
teering such  a  conflict,  the  result  of  the 
warfare,  iu  establifl|iing  French  asoanden- 
cy  on  the  contineiit,  may  be  refarded  as 
the  efiect  of  causes  which  no  abilities  could 
have  cotttrotfed.  According  to  the  theories 
with  which  he  set  out  in  life,  and  as  the  son 
of  lord  Chatham,  much  constitutional  and 
pohtical  improvement  was  to  be  expected 
from  him;  and  much  prudent  and  useful 
regulation  he  certainly  effected.  .In  high- 
er points,  he  was,  perhaps,  more  the  man 
of  expediency  than  of  principle.  It  has 
been  seen  how  he  advocated  and  dropped 
the  subject  of  parliamentaiy  reform.  In 
a  similar  spirit,  he  spoke  and  voted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  but 
although  supported  by  the  voice  of  a  de- 
cided national  majority,  he  would  not 
make  a  ministerial  measure  of  it,  as  was 
done  without  difficulty  by  his  immediate 
successor;  nor  can  we  trace  any  decided 
social  amelioration  to  his  influence.  As 
a- financier,  he  was  expert  in  practice  rath- 
er than  scientifically  grounded ;  while  the 
waste  and  profusion  of  his  warlike  ex- 
penditure were  extreme,  and  will  long  be 
felt  in  their  consequences.  Altliough 
love  of  power  was  certainly  his  ruling  pas- 
sion, he  was  altogether  above  the  mean- 
ness of  avarice,  and  his  personal  disinter- 
estedness was  extreme.  So  for  from 
making  use  of  his  opportunities  to  acquire 


weakh,  he  died  involved  in  debt,  which 
negligence  and  the  demands  of  his  public 
station,  rather  than  extravagance,  had  led 
him  to  contract ;  his  tastes  being  simple, 
and  averse  from  splendor  and  parade. 
Mr.  Pitt  possessed  no  advantages  of  per^ 
son  and  physiognomy  ;  a  loAiness  ap- 
proaching to  arrogance  was  the  habitual 
expression  of  the  latter  in  public,  although 
in  private  circles  he  has  been  described  as 
complacent  and  urbane.  His  eloquence, 
if  not  more  elevated  or  profound,  was, 
upon  the  whole,  more  correct  than  that 
of  any  other  orator  of  his  time,  and  re- 
markably copious  and  well  arranged. 
Although  neither  illuminated  by  the 
flashes  of  genius  which  characterized  his 
fiither^  oratory,  nor  by  tlie  imagination 
which  distinguished  the  eloquence  of 
Burke,  it  was  more  uniformly  just  and 
impresuve  than  that  of  either;  while  the 
indignant  severity  and  keenness  of  his 
sarcasm  were  unequalled.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  minister  of  commanding 

Eowers,  and  still  loftier  pretensions ;  and 
e  died  in  possession  of  the  esteem  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen.  A  pub- 
lic funeral  was  decreed  to  his  honor  by 
pariiament,  and  a  grant  of  £40,000  to  pay 
his  debts.— The  reader  may  consult  Gif- 
ford's  Life  of  PiU  (3  vols.,  4to.,  London, 
1809|  or  the  later  work  of  his  tutor,  doctor 
Tomline-(Prettyman),  bisliop  of  Winches- 
ter (London,  1621],  a  review  of  which,  in 
the  d5th  volume  or  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
gives  the  Whig  opinions  concerning  Mr. 
PitC 

PlTTACUS  OF  MlTTLERE.   (ScC  Sevm 

W%8t  Mm.) 

PiTTSBiTRe ;  a  city  and  capital  of  Alle- 
ghany county,  Pennsylvania,  230  mUes 
west-north-west  of  Baltimore,  297  west- 
by-north  from  Philadelphia,  and  225  from 
Washington;  lat.  40°  32'  N.;  Ion.  80°  9 
W. ;  population,  in  1800,  1565 ;  in  1810, 
4766;  in  1820,  7248;  in  1830,  1^542. 
Pittsburg  is  situated  in  a  boautifiil  plain, 
on  a  point  of  land  where  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Monougahela  unite  to  form  the 
Ohio.  The  site  of  the  town  was  early 
regarded  as  very  important,  and  vras  se- 
lected by  the  French  for  fort  Du  Qiicsne. 
Afterwards  this  was  calleil  fort  Pitt  In 
1760,  a  considerable  town  rose  about  the 
fort ;  but  the  present  town  was  commenc- 
ed in  1765.  The  Indian  v^rs  and  other 
troubles  of  the  western  country  prevented 
its  rapid  growth  till  1793.  It  is  now  the 
rival  of  Cincinnati  in  manu&ctures,  and,  in 
population,  wealth  and  importance,  is  the 
third  town  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Pittsburg  is  well  i>rovided  with  houses  of 
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wonhip  for  tbtious  sectg,  has  a  public 
libraiy,  three  or  four  banks,  and  a  small 
theatre.  The  manufiictnniig  establish- 
menlB  are  probably  more  numerous  and 
extensive  than  in  any  other  town  in  Amer- 
ica, in  proportion  to  its  population.  In  its 
manufiictures,  it  resembles  Birmingham 
in  England.  Their  annual  value  was  es- 
timated, in  1888,  at  $2;00Q,O0O.  In  gen- 
eral, the  town  is  well  built ;  but  the  use  of 
pit  coal,  in  the  houses  and  manufactories, 
gives  a  general  dinnness  of  appearance  to 
the  town,  from  its  dust  and  smoke.  The 
coal  is  found  in  the  liills  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  town ;  and  it  costs 
fiole  more  than  the  dining.  There  is  no 
fear  that  the  supply  wiU  either  fail  or  be- 
come difficult  to  procure.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  a  mixture  of  Germans,  Insb,  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  French,  Swiss,  and  many 
other  nations,  and  are  distinguished  for 
industry  and  economy.  The  market  is 
abundantly  supplied,  but  the  cost  of  arti- 
cles is  much  higher  than  in  tlie  towns  fer- 
tber  west  on  the  Ohio.  At  low  stages  of 
tlie  water,  flat  and  keel  boats  cannot 
always  descend  the  river  from  Pittsbuiv ; 
and  this  cireumsuince  diverts  a  part  of  the 
travel  to  the  western  country  to  Wheel- 
ing; still  a  great  part  of  it  centres  at  Pitts- 
burg, and,  in  high  stages  of  the  water, 
steam-boats  are  continually  arriving  and 
departing.  The  disumce  from  Pitteburg 
to  New  Orleans,  by  the  river,  is  about 
2000  milea  Every  part  of  this  region  de- 
pends much  on  Pittsburg  for. supplies  of 
machinery,  cutlery,  and  many  other  man- 
uftctures.  A  Htervy  institution  was  es- 
taUished  here  in  18^,  called  the  t^UUm 
wmaenibf.  It  has  four  instructem,  and 
fifW-tfaree  students.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Alieidiany,  near  Pittsburg,  are  the  villages 
of  Alleghany  and  Lawrenceville ;  and  on 
the  Monongahela  are  Birmingham  and 
Manchester.  The  surrounding  country  is 
ve^  pleasant  and  fertile. 

PiTTSFiBLD,  a  post-town  of  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  at  tlie  junction  of 
the  principal  branches  of  Housatonic  riv- 
er, contains  a  bank,  a  medical  institution, 
and  several  valuable  manufiictories.  The 
medical  institution  has  six  prafessors  and 
eighty-five  students ;  population,  in  1890, 
3S70. 

Pro  (Jto/umJ;  more;  as  pva  predo, 
quicker;  jnumimo,  more  soft 

Pius  II.    (See  Piecolomvm.) 

Pros  VI,  pope,  whose  secular  name 
was  John  Angdo  Brtuchi,  was  bom  at  Ce- 
sena,  m  171^  On  the  death  of  Clement 
XIV,  in  1775,  he  succeeded  to  the  papal 
throne,  and  shortly  after  made  a  reforma- 
14  ♦ 


tion  in  the  financial  department,  and  also 
improved  the  museum  of  the  Vatican. 
But  the  greatest  of  his  undertakings  was 
the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  a 
district  between  the  Apennine  mountains 
and  the  sea,  overflowed  with  water  ex- 
haling pestilential  efiiuvia,  which  gave 
rise  to  numerous  diseases,  and  depopulat- 
ed the  surroQiiding  country.  While,  how- 
ever, this  pontiff  was  succesHful  in  his  do- 
mestic administration,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  witness  tlie  absolute  decay  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  holy  see.  In 
1782,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph II,  at  Vienna,  to  endeavor  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  prosecution  of  some  ecclesi- 
astical refbnns  which  he  meditated;  but 
the  journey  was  wholly  useless,  though 
the  death  of  the  emperor  put  a  stop  to  his 
schemes.  Pius  encountered  many  other 
misfcNtunes.  In  France,  he  witnessed  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  churcli, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  religious  ordeiB, 
by  virtue  of  the  decrees  of  the  national  as- 
sembly; in  Gmnany,  the  congress  of 
Ems,  for  the  abolition  of  the  nunciature, 
in  1785 ;  in  Naples,  the  contempt  of  his 
authority,  by  withhokling  the  eustomary 
tribute  of  a  horse ;  and,  in  1791,  he  lost 
Avignon  and  the  country  of  Venaissin. 
which  were  reunited  to  France.  But  all 
this  was  only  the  prelude  to  greater  adver- 
sity. In  the  first  coalition  against  France, 
the  pope  ranged  himself  among  the  ene- 
mies of  the  republic.  In  January,  1793, 
Bassevilie,  the  French  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, was  massacred  during  a  popular  com- 
motion at  Rome.  After  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte  in  Italy,  in  1796,  general  Au- 
gereau  marched  into  the  territories  of  the 
pope,  who,  imable  to  resist,  was  glad  to 
accept  an  armistice,  which  was  signed  at 
Bologna,  June  13.  The  pope  having  re- 
newed hostilities,  Bonaparte  attacked  and 
beat  his  troops  at  Senio,  Feb.  2, 1797,  and 

Eroceeded  towards  Rome.  lie  stopped, 
owever,  to  treat  with  ministers  sent  by 
his  holiness,  and,  Feb.  19,  was  signed  the 
treaty  of  Tolentinq,  by  which  the  pope 
lost  Romania,  Bologna  and  Ferranu 
Dec.  28, 1797,  in  consequence  of  another 
commotion,  in  which  general  Duphot  was 
killed,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  French  am- 
bassador, quitted  Rome.  An  army,  com- 
manded by  general  Berthier,  entered  that 
capital,  Feb.  10,  1798,  and,  on  the  15th, 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  governed  by  consuls,  a  sen- 
ate and  a  uibunate.  The  pope,  after  this 
deprivation  of  his  authority,  was  conveyed 
to  France  as  a  prisoner,  and  died  at  Va- 
lence, Aug.  99, 1790.    In  1808,  his  body 
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wm  removed  to  Rome,  and  Botemnly  in- 
terred. 

Pius  VII  (Gregory  Bernabas  Cbiara- 
monti)  was  born  at  Ceaena,  in  1742,  and, 
at  tbe  age  of  sixteen,  was  received  into 
the  order  of  Benedictines.  Afler  serving 
as  teacber  in  several  abbeys,  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Parma,  and 
subsequently  of  theology  in  Rome,  where 
his  fellow-townsman,  Pius  VI,  created  him 
bishop  of  Tivoli,  and,  in  1785,  cardinal 
and  bishop  of  Imola.  By  the  peace  of  To- 
kntino,  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  Ciaal- 
pme  republic,  and  displayed  an  inclina- 
tion to  r^ublican  principles.  It  appears 
to  have  been  under  French  influence 
that  he  was  ohosen  to  fill  the  papal  chmr, 
Mareh  14, 1800,  after  which  his  notions 
underwent  a  total  change.  His  domestic 
admini8trati(Ni  was  conducted  with  a  rig- 
orous economy  and  a  wise  policy  in  the 
encouragement  of  commerce  and  manu* 
ftctures.  In  1801,  he  concluded  a  con- 
cordate  (q.  V.)  with  France ;  in  1804,  reviv- 
ed the  order  of  Jesuits  in  Sicily,  but  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  the  sale  of  the 
church  lands  by  the  Spanish  court  Pius, 
desirous  of  saving  tbe  wreck  of  the  papal 

Kiwer,  complied  with  the  invitation  of 
apoleon  to  be  present  at  the  coronation ; 
but  he  was  treated  with  little  respect, 
either  by  the  Parisians  or  by  the  emperor, 
who  crowned  himself  and  the  empress 
with  his  own  hands.  The  pope,  finding 
that  be  was  to  expect  no  favors,  refused 
to  appear  at  the  coronation  in  Milan,  and 
was  received  by  his  subjects,  on  bis  return 
(April  4, 1805),  with  loud  expressions  of 
dissadsfaction.  The  reforms  of  Joseph  in 
Naples,  and  the  secularizations  in  Germa- 
ny, were  new  sources  of  mortification, 
and,  having  offended  Napoleon  by  refus- 
ing to  recogtiise  his  brother  Joseph  as 
kin^  of  Naples,  and  to  shut  his  ports 
ai^nst  English  ships,  he  was  obliged  to 
witness  tlie  occupation  of  Rome  by  French 
troops  (Feb.  2,  1806).  The  papal  cities 
were  incoqiorated  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  the  firm  resistance  of  Pius  to 
these  aggressions,  and  his  threat  of  excom- 
municating the  emperor,  could  not  pre- 
vent Rome  from  sharing  the  same  fhte 
(May  17,  1809).  June  10  and  11,  the  pope 
issued  two  bulls  of  excommunication 
against  all  violators  of  the  papal  territory. 
July  6,  he  was  arrested  in  his  chamber  by 
French  troops,  and,  on  refusing  to  re- 
nounce all  claims  to  temporal  power,  con- 
ducted to  Florence,  and  tfience  to  Savona. 
In  his  confinement,  he  reiected  with  firm- 
Bess  the  ofifers  of  Napoleon,  and  refused 
to  confirm  the  bishops  ^pointed  by  the 


lattei;  In  181^  he  was  removed  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  where  Napoleon  obliged  him 
to  accede  toe  new  convention  pan.  23, 
1813),  by  which  he  promised  to  confinn 
the  bishops;  but  the  emperor  having, 
contrary  to  agreement,  proclaimed  the 
concordate  before  its  completion,  Pius, 
whose  consent  had  been  entirely  condi- 
tional, refused  to  concur  in  any  concor- 
date that  should  not  settle  all  disputed 
points.  He  was  therefore  treated  as  a 
prisoner ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  was 
personally  abused  by  Napoleon.  In  1814, 
the  pope  was  released,  and  restored  to  the 
possession  of  all  the  papal  territories  ex- 
cept Avignon  and  Venaissin,  in  France, 
and  a  narrow  strip  of  land  beyond  the  Po. 
Although  attached  to  the  old  hierarchal 
policy,  as  appears  from  his  bulls  and 
briefs  against  the  distribution  of  the  Bible, 
against  Cathdic  Switzeriand,  &c.,  yet 
none  of  his  plans  for  restoring  the  old 
state  of  things,  except  the  revival  of  the 
Jesuits,  Aug.  7,  1814,  were  successful. 
The  conconlates  with  France,  Bavaria 
and  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  convention 
with  Prussia,  were,  however,  triumphs  of 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  court  His  ad- 
ministration, which  was  moderate  and 
wise,  was  much  indebted  for  its  character 
to  cardinal  Consalvi  (q.  v.),  his  intimate 
friend  and  minister.  Rome  became  again 
not  only  the  refuge  of  fallen  princes,  and 
proscribed  families,  but  the  seat  of  the  fine 
arts.  Pius  VII  died  in  consequence  of  a 
fall,  July  6, 1823,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Leo  XII.  (q.  v.)  In  his  exterior,  he  was 
simple ;  in  disposition,  devout,  benevolent 
and  mild. — See  Gaudet's  Esqwisses  FKs- 
toriqu€9  et  Politiques  9ur  Pie  VII  (Paris, 
1824) ;  and  the  Sloria  di  PimHficato  di  Pio 
F// (Venice,  1815). 

Pius  VIII  (Francis  Xaviero  Castiglionc; 
was  bom  at  Cingolia,  a  small  town  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  in  1759,  of  poor  but 
respectable  parents.  He  was  early  distin- 
guished for  nis  industry,  talents  and  learn- 
ing, and,  having  entered  the  church  young, 
passed  through  all  the  orders  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, bavins  been  created  cardinal  by 
Pius  VII,  and,  March  31,  1S29,  unani- 
mously elected  pope  by  the  conclave  of 
cardinals,  on  the  death  of  Leo  XII.  (q.v.) 
Pius  VIII  died  December,  1830,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Clement  XVI. 

PiZARRO,  Francisco;  the  name  of  a  cel- 
ebrated Spanish  adventurer,  one  of  the 
conquerore  of  die  new  world.  His  origin 
and  eariy  habits  were  sufficiently  humble, 
he  being  the  fruit  of  an  illicit  connexion 
between  a  peasant  giri  and  an  hidalgo*  of 
Tmxillo^  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
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place  he  first  saw  the  light,  about  the  close 
of  Uie  fifteenth  century.  Receiving  nei- 
ther aipport  nor  countenance  from  his 
father,  he  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his 
mother's  resources,  who,  so  far  from  being 
ill  circuDistances  to  give  hjni  even  an  or- 
dinary education,  employed  him  as  a 
swineherd,  and  lefl  him  tomlly  illiterate. 
The  spirit  of  adventure  which  at  tliat  pe- 
riod pervaded  Spain,  induced  him  at 
length  to  quit  his  inglorious  occupation, 
and,  in  company  with  some  other  soldiers 
of  fortune,  to  seek  an  improvement  of  his 
condition  by  a  voyage  of  discovery  towards 
the  newly.found  continent  of  America. 
In  1525,  the  adventurers,  over  whom  the 
enterprising  disposition  and  daring  temper 
of  Pizarro  had  gained  him  considerable 
inflnence,  sailed  from  Panama.  Diego 
Almagro  (q.  v.),  a  person  of  as  obscure  an 
origin  as  himself^  and  Hernandez  Lucque, 
an  ecclesiasdc,  being  joined  with  him  in 
the  command.  The  Spaniards  arrived, 
afler  experiencing  several  difficulties,  in 
Peru,  where,  taking  advantage  of  a  civil 
war  then  ramng  in  that  couptry,  they  be- 
came the  allies,  and,  eventually,  the  en- 
slavers, of  Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa,  as  he 
is  variously  called,  the  reigning  inca. 
Treacherously  seizing  upon  the  person  of 
the  monarch,  at  a  friendly  banquet  to 
which  they  had  invited  him  and  his  whole 
court,  they  first  compelled  him  to  purchase, 
at  an  enormous  price,  a  temporary  reprieve 
from  a  death  which  they  hi|d  determined 
he  should  eventually  undergo ;  and,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  extorting  from  him,  it  is 
said,  a  house  full  of  the  precious  metals 
by  way  of  nuisom,  afler  a  mock  trial  for  a 
nretended  conspiracy,  condemned  him  lo 
be  burnt,  allowing  him  to  be  first  strangled, 
as  a  reward  for  becoming  a  Chriraau. 
The  news  of  their  success  brought  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  etr&goh  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  invaders ;  and  l^^ro,  in  order 
to  consolidate  his  empire,  founded,  in 
1535,  the  city  of  Lima,  which  he  intended 
as  the  capital  of  his  possessions ;  but  the 
dieeord  between  the  chiefe  of  the  expedi- 
tioo,  which  even  a  sense  of  their  common 
danger  had  firom  the  beffinning  failed 
wholly  to  suppress,  when  this,  their  sole 
bond  of  union,  was  withdrawn,  broke  out 
into  open  violence,  and,  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued,  Almagro,  now  in  his  sev- 
enty-fiflh  year,  was  defeated,  taken  pris- 
oner, and  strangled,  by  Ferdinand  Pizar- 
ro, brother  to  the  general  This  catastro- 
phe, which  took  place  in  1537,  was 
avenged  lour  yean  afterwards  by  the  son 
of  the  Tictim,  and  bearing  the  same  name, 
wbOy   having    organized    a    conspiracy 


against  the  destroyers  of  his  fiither,  broke 
into  the  pdace  at  Lima,  and,  afler  an  ob- 
stinate reaistance,  succeeded  in  despateh- 
ing  Francisco  Pizarro.  It  is  impossible 
to  refuse  to  this  adventurer  the  credit  of 
considerable  military  as  well  as  political 
talent,  though  the  one  was  sullied  by  his 
extreme  barlMirity,tl)c  other  by  his  perfidy 
and  heartless  dissimulation.  His  assassi- 
nation took  place  June  26,  1541.  (Sec 
Jltahualpaj  and  Peru.) 

Pizzicato,  or  Pizz.  {BaUan) ;  an  ex- 
pression particularly  applicable  to  violin 
music,  and  implying  that  the  movement, 
or  the  passage  over  which  it  iswritten,  is 
to  be  perfinrmed  by  the  fingers  instead  of 
the  bow. 

Place,  La.  (See  Zoplaee.) 
Plagiarism.  (See  Plagium,) 
Plagium,  in  die  Roman  lasr,  is  the 
crime  of  stealing  the  slave  of  another,  or 
of  kidnapping  a  firee  person,  in  order  to 
make  him  a  slave.  According  to  German 
law,  it  is  the  getting  forcible  possession  of 
a  man's  person,  so  as  to  restrain  him  of 
his  liberty.  Metaphorically,  it  is  used  for 
the  act  of  stealing  the  thoughts  and  words 
of  another,  by  publishing  them  as  one's 
own.  Plagiarism,  though  oflen  practised, 
is  not  unfrequently  cfaa^d  where  a  sec- 
ond invention  has  taken  place,  since  the 
most  striking  figures,  for  instance,  are 
those  which  are  most  likely  to  suggest 
themselves  to  a  variety  of  persons.  The 
Idea  of  raising  all  the  roofs  of  a  city,  and 
looking  into  the  interior  of  tlie  houses, 
used  by  Quevedo  and  Le  Sage,  might 
easily  occur  to  a  person  unacquainted 
with  their  woiks,  as  the  writer  has  had 
occasion  to  know.  Such  repetitions  of 
course  become  more  and  more  likely  in 
proportion  as  the  number  of  books  and 
educated  men  increases. 

Plague  ;  a  disease  characterized  by  a 
contagious  typhus,  and  entire  prostration 
of  the  strengdi,  and  certain  local  symp- 
toms, as  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  livid 
spots  (peUchiiB).  The  latter  are  in  this 
connexion  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
tlie  plague,  since  the  former  also  appear 
in  other  malignant  diseases.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  patient  generally  experiences 
greatmental  dejection  and  debility  of  body, 
slight  chills  alternating  with  heats,  which 
are  aflerwards  sacce^ed  by  a  burning 
heat  within,  and  a  heaviness  about  the 
head ;  then  follows  stupor ;  the  eyes  are 
glaring,  glazed,  or  wild  and  sparklinx; 
the  fooe  appears  whitish  and  livio,  and  the 
patient  is  melancholy,  morose  or  anxiouB^ 
taint  and  delirious.  In  manycaaes,  nau- 
sea and  vomiting  occur.    The  thirst  i» 
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unquenchable,  the  ton^e  reddish  or  yel- 
lovnsh,  die  speech  indisUDCt.  In  tlie 
progress  of  the  disease^  the  face  often  be- 
comes red,  the  respiration  quick  atid  un- 
easy, and  bilious,  green  or  bloody  and 
black  matter,  is  vomited.  The  delirium 
often  becomes  fierce ;  the  urine  is  some- 
times turbid,  black,  whitish  or  bloody; 
and  hemon'hages  take  place,  when  death 
does  not  immediately  ensue ;  buboes  ap- 
pear in  the  ffroins,  the  arm-pits,  the  paro- 
tids, and  other  places,  with  carbuncles, 
small,  white,  yellowish,  black  spots,  over 
the  whole  body.  The  fear,  anxie^  and 
despair  which  seize  the  patient  with  the 
first  appearance  of  the  plague,  increase 
the  danger  of  the  disease.  Death,  in 
many  cas^s^  takes  place  on  the  first  day, 
and  fi^uently  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
appearance,  but  sometimes  not  till  the 
second  or  third  day.  It  is  considered 
ftvorable  if  the  buboes  and  carbuncles  ap- 
pear at  the  same  time,  are  very  numerous, 
and  terminate  in  suppuration.  They 
eitlier  terminate  in  suppuration,  or  become 
indurated,  are  healed  or  cut  out  In  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  plague,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  communicated,  very 
difiTerent  opinions  have  been  entertained, 
according  to  the  state  of  medical  science. 
In  eariy  times,  when  calamitous  events, 
the  causes  of  which  were  not  understood, 
were  attributed  to  spirits  and  demons,  the 
plague  was  also  ascribed  to  their  influ- 
ence. At  a  later  period,  it  was  accounted 
for  by  changes  in  the  air,  poisonous  va- 
pors which  descended  from  the  atmos- 
phere, or  to  clouds  of  insects  which  were 
received  into  the  body  by  inspiration,  or 
in  the  food,  or  by  absorption  through  the 
skin,  and  thus  corrupted  the  blood.  Phy- 
sicians, according  to  the  tendency  of  their 
theories,  found  the  cause  in  the  excess  of 
sulphureous  matter  in  the  blood,  or  in  its 
coagulation  or  resolution,  &c.  Many 
have  considered  it  as  not  contagious :  at 
present,  most  have  been  convinced  by 
experience  of  its  contagious  character.* 

*  Doctor  Madden,  who  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  says,  "  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  pla^e  is  bioth  contagious  ana  infectious;  at 
one  period  epidemical,  at  another  endemical  j  in 
plain  English,  that  the  miasma  mfty  be  communi- 
cated b^  the  touch  or  by  the  breath :  that  in  one 
period  It  is  confined  to  a  particular  district,  and  at 
another  b  disseminated  among  the  people.  But 
if  plagae  have  one  form  more  decided  than  an- 
other, i(  is  the  endemic/'  He  considers^  how- 
ever, that  the  contagion  generally  derives  its  vio- 
lence and  viruleQce  firom  want  of  ventilation,  the 
plague  chambers  in  the  East  being  generally 
closed  and  crowded  with  patients,  by  which 
means  the  air  in  them  is  rendered  exUvmely 


The  plague  is  a  specific  disease,  and  can 
originate  of  itself  only  in  certain  countries. 
Hot  weather,  bad  air  and  food,  and  filthi- 
ness,  fiivor  its  production  and  propaga- 
tion.f  The  nature  of  the  disease  seems  to 
consist  in  a  diminution  of  the  vital  enemr, 
which  may  be  so  rapid  and  universal,  that 
the  ^Somponent  parts  of  the  system,  partic- 
ularly the  blood,  lose  their  natural  proper- 
ties, and  become  corrupted,  and  life  is  de- 
stroyed before  the  nervous  system  is  able 
to  counteract  the  effects.  When  the 
proffress  of  the  disease  is  not  so  rapid,  the 
vital  energy  which  remains  is  exhausted 
by  febrile  excitements  and  local  inflam- 
madon.  Dissections  have  shown  collec- 
tions of  coagulated  or  decomposed  fluid, 
black  blood,  inflammations  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  skin,  and  carbuncles  in  great 
numbers.  The  buboes  discharge  an 
offensive  matter,  and  extend  fiir  inward. 
The  carbuncles  which  precede  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  and  contain  dead  parts, 
also  generally  reach  deep  inwards.  When 
nature  possesses  suflicient  vigor,  the  in- 
flammations are  on  the  skin  rather  than  in 
the  interior.  The  buboes  soon  terminate 
in  suppuration,  and  the  carbuncles,  when 
cut,  aischarge  a  less  corrupt  matter,  and 
fiill  off.  The  fever  is  carried  off  by  a  vio- 
lent sweat:  the  recovery  is  slow.  When 
the  disease  is  completely  developed,  it 
is  contagious :  to  this  is  owing  the 
terrible  devastations  which  it  causes. 
There  is  litde  doubt  that  the  plague  ap-  ' 
peared  in  the  most  ancient  times,  par- 
ticularly where  a  numerous  population 
was  crowded  together  in  the  warm  cli- 
mates; but  we  must  not  consider  every 
disease  as  the  plague  which  has  been  so 
called  by  historians,  as  they  often  mean 
by  the  term  nothine  more  than  a  malig- 
nant disorder  prevailing  over  a  considera- 
ble extent  oujpuntry.  Among  the  moat 
fiunous  instMes  is  the  plague  described 
in  so  masterly  a  manner  bjr  Thucydidea, 
which,  in  the  third  year  of*^  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (430  B.  C),  ravaged  Athens, 

foul.— See  Let.  XVIII.  in  his  TrtweU  in 
Turkey^  Egypt,  6lc.  (republished  Philadelpbia, 
1830). 

t  "  Both  plague  and  malaria,"  says  doctor 
Madden, "  have  their  origin  in  putrefaction,  ex- 
haling an  invisible  vapor,  which  can  only  be  es- 
timated by  its  cousequences.  Malaria  orieinatcs 
in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  Plague, 
according  to  my  opinion,  originates  in  the  putre- 
faction of  animal  matter.  The  prododioQ  of 
both,  of  course,  depends  on  certain  states  of 
moisture  and  heat,  which,  in  other  places,  of  even 
a  damper  climate  and  higher  tempenttore,  ara 
wanting  to  the  generation  of  tbeM  diseases." 
(Mad.  Mb.  tup.) 
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tJien  beacged  by  t}ie  Spartaoe.  A  large 
Dumber  of  the  InhabttantB  of  Attica  bad  fled 
bito  the  city :  fear,  auxiety,  want  or  bad- 
ness of  provision,  and  the  corrupticm  of 
tlie  air,  caused  by  the  crowded  state  of  the 
)x>puliition,  produced  and  propagated  the 
plague  in  the  city.  Death  generally  ensu- 
es! cm  the  seventh  or  ninth  day.  The 
plague  in  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  72),  when  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  is  described 
by  Joseph  us.  In  Rome,  the  plague  exist- 
ed (A.D.  77)  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian;  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  (170),  when  it  raged  oTer 
almost  all  Europe  and  Asia ;  of  Commo- 
dos  (in  189),  and  partieiilarly*  of  Gallienus 
(in  262),  when  5000  oersons  are  said  to 
have  died  daily  in  Rome.  From  that 
time,  the  plague  has  always  continued  to 
exist  In  Italy,  Greece,  Ajsia  and  Africa, 
and  raged  particularly  in  the  populous 
cities,  for  instance  in  Constantinople,  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  544,  when  1000 
crave-dlggere  are  said  to  have  been  insuf- 
ficient for  the  interment  of  the  dead. 
This  terrible  plague  continued  its  ravages 
for  fifty  years,  with  but  short  intervals.  In 
565,  it  appeai-ed  under  the  name  of  pesHs 
ingumarioj  in  Treves,  in  588  in  Marseilles. 
In  the  seventh  centuiy,  it  was  in  Saxony. 
In  ^3,  it  prevailed  all  over  Germanv, 
and,  &om  875  to  877,  was  pardcularly 
malignant  in  Saxony  and  Misnia,  as  was 
also  the  case  in  9o4.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  it  broke  out  in  Germany  at  least 
fix  times,  mostly  after  or  during  a  &mine, 
and  raged  with  so  much  violence  that  it 
was  believed  that  all  mankind  was  doom- 
ed to  be  swept  away  by  it  This  unfortu- 
nate belief  prevented  the  taking  of  effectual 
means  to  check  it ;  and  apathy  in  suffer- 
ing was  considered  as  an  act  of  piety.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  Jews  were  sus- 
pected of  having  poisoned  tbe  wells,  as, 
w  our  own  times,  the  Hungarian  peasant- 
ry suspected  the  nobility,  when  the  chol- 
era morbus  swept  away  scA^y  of  the 
poorer  classes:  in  fact,  the  i^Rxint  of  all 
ages  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  general 
and  far-spreading  diseases,  whoso  true 
causes  are  unknown,  or  disbelieved  by 
them,  to  poisoned  wells.  Thus  the  writer 
recollects  that,  when  the  ophthalmia  broke 
out  in  the  Prussian  army  in  1813,  many 
believed  the  French  had  poisoned  the 
-wells.  Similar  notions  were  entertained 
by  many  French  soldiers  during  the 
plague  which  swept  them  off  in  Egypt. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  the  plague  prevail- 
ed in  Germany  above  twenty-five  years. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  crusaders.  From  lSk7 
to  1350  it  traversed  all  Europe,  and  was 


then  called  the  Hack  deaik.  Since  that  time 
it  has  never  raged  with  so  much  violence. 
Boccaccio,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Decor- 
meron,  has  given  a  lively  description  of  its 
physical  and  moral  Affects  in  Florence  in 
1348.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteentli 
centur}^  it  raged  in  ail  Europe,  and  was 
accompanied  with  the  most  terrible  suf- 
ferings. The  historians  of  diat  time  give 
the  most  horrible  picture  of  distress.  In 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  tlie  plague  again 
raged,  and,  in  1563,  was  introduced  mto 
England,  by  the  return  of  an  English  ar- 
my from  the  continent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  sweating  sickness  prevailed  on 
the  continent,  which  had  been  imported 
from  England,  towards  tbe  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century :  it  was  called  in  Germa- 
ny tbe  EnglM  neeaiy  and  spread  finom 
the  seaports  over  Germany,  Franee,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy.  Thou^  some  means 
were  already  taken  agamst  the  plague,  fi»r 
instance,  lazarettos  built,  yet  it  raged  in 
Europe  during  the  seventeenth  ccatuiy. 
In  1603,  1635,  1636  and  1065,  it  made 
great  ravi^  in  England.  As  ^e  plague 
never  enurely  ceases  in  the  East,  in 
Graece,  and  European  and  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, it  has  continually  been  introduced  by 
vessels  into  the  ports  of  Italy  and  France, 
and  has  also  been  propagated  in  Westun 
Europe,  through  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Transylvania.  The  quarantine  rules  have 
not,  in  general,  been  strictly  obeerveA 
and,  as  late  as  1720,  a  Levantine 'vessel 
imported  the  plague  into  Marseilles,  which 
soon  spreod  all  over  Provence.  In  1795 
and  1/96,  it  extended  over  the  countries 
on  the  Turkish  frontiers,  but  was  checked 
by  the  skill  of  the  physicians. — See  ISuith- 
ry  of  ike  Plague  in  Sirmia  (m  German). — 
K  broke  out  in  1816  at  Noia,  a  town  in 
Naples.  Tbe  ancients  endeavored  to  avert 
the  pla^e  by  sacrifices,  tbe  Christians  by 
processions  and  prayers.  Tbe  ancient 
physicians  tried  several  modes  of  treat- 
ment, among  them  sweating.  The  re- 
searches of  modem  physicians  have  given 
us  a  greater  insight  mto  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  of  its  remedies,  than  were 
possessed  formerly,  when  want  of  cour- 
age was  quite  as  fatal  as  want  of  knowl- 
edge. Precautions  against  contagion,  and 
when  tliat  has  once  occurred,  the  speedy 
expubioa  of  the  poison  from  the  system, 
the  diminution  of  the  internal  inflamma- 
tion, the  preservation  of  the  vigor  of  the 
arterial  blood,  the  strengthening  of  the 
nerves,  the  promotion  of  suppuration,  the 
seasonable  resolution  of  the  carbundes* 
ore  the  main  points  of  the  treatment. 
Baldwin,  English  consul-general  at  Alex- 
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ondria,  recommended  (1795)  oil  friction, 
which  has  been  tried  with  success.  Hav- 
ing observed  that  the  oil  porters  were 
never  attacked,  he  concluded  that  olive- 
oil  was  a  preservative  against  the  plaeue ; 
and  his  m^pectations  were  surpassed  by 
the  favorable  results  of  his  process.  As 
soon  as  any  symptom  of  the  plague  is 
perceived,  the  body  of  the  patient  is  vig- 
orously and  quickly  rubbed  with  warm 
oil,  and  the  patient  is  put  to  bed.  This 
application  is  followed  by  a  profuse  sweat, 
which  is  promoted  by  elder  tea.  The 
friction  is  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day, 
until  a  violent  sweat  is  produced.  If 
there  are  buboes,  they  mast  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  oil,  until  suppuration  follows. 
Doctor  Madden,  in  the  work  already 
quoted,  gives  the  following  as  the  results 
of  his  experience,  both  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  treatment 
of  it :  ''I  have  givenplague  the  name  of 
tmikiu  gravisnmus.  Tne  symptoms,  from 
the  first,  are  general  debility,  congestion 
about  the  heart,  not  depending  on  inflam- 
mation, but  on  the  putrescent  state  of  the 
circulation.  It  diners  little  from  putrid 
typhus,  except  in  its  duration  and  erup- 
tions. In  every  stage  of  plague,  nature 
appears  to  lie  prostrate  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  poisonous  miasma ;  and,  when 
the  patieni  sinks  at  last,  it  is  from  the 
want  of  force  in  the  constitution  to  drive 
Oul  the  eruptions  on  the  surface.  The 
bubo  recedes,  or  the  carbuncle  diminishes, 
or  neither  appear  at  all  externally;  but 
they  Jwve  seized  on  the  internal  vital  or- 

Cs,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
been  shown  by  dissection  to  have  been 
carbuncles  on  the  liver,  lungs,  spleen,  or 
mesenteric  glands:  in  short,  it  appeare 
that  the  whole  glandular  system  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  I  have  seen  all  the 
different  species  of  plague  enumerated  by 
Russel  and  the  French  authors,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  all 
these  different  species  of  plague  to  be  the 
symptoms  of  one  class  only ;  and  I  assert, 
there  is  but  one  indication  to  fulfil,  name- 
ly, to  assist  nature  to  expel  the  poison  by 
strengthening  the  exhausted  powers  of  the 
constitution^  and  enabling  it  to  throw  out 
the  morbific  matter.  By  what  means  is 
this  to  be  done  ? — whether  by  emetics,  by 
purgatives,  by  bleeding,  by  csdomel,  by 
mercurial  unction,  or  by  oil  friction? 
There  is  none  of  these  means  I  have  not 
tried,  and  out  of  the  firat  eleven  patients 
BO  treated  I  lost  nine.  I  had  recourse  to 
another  mode  of  cure:  Strong  stimulants, 
diffusoble  and  permanent,  I  now  tried.  I 
commenced  with  wine  and  brandy  the 


first  moment  I  saw  the  patient  Whether 
the  eye  was  suffused,  the  cheek  flushed, 
and  the  skin  ai'id,  or  the  low  delirium,  set 
in  or  not,  I  administered  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  first  dose  was  a  tum- 
bler of  hot  brandy  and  water,  about  one 
third  spirit  This  sometimes  was  vomited, 
and  again  repeated:  the  second  time  it 
usually  remained  on  the  stomach,  and,  in 
the  course  of  two  hours,  it  generally  pro- 
duced perspiration,  even  after  James's 
powder  had  failed.  Two  or  three  hours 
afler  the  first  dose,  another  was  exhibited, 
and  the  patient  would  feel  less  of  the 
burning  pain  at  the  heart  If  vomiting 
supervened,  it  was  again  repeated;  and, 
during  the  day,  it  was  now  given  eveiy 
four  or  six  houis,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  buboes  commonly  increased 
in  size,  and  profuse  sweating  was  often 
followed  by  petechuB^  or  livid  spots  on  the 
chest:  when  I  saw  this,  I  was  always  sure 
of  my  patient  The  second  day,  I  increas- 
ed the  strength  of  the  dose ;  instead  of 
one  third  spirit,  I  gave  one  half)  every 
eight  hours :  no  intoxication  came  on,  but 
a  lethargic  drowsiness  was  common 
enough,  continuing  till  the  perspiration 
broke  out,  or  carbuncles  appeared  exter- 
nally. If,  on  the  third  day,  the  patient 
was  decidedly  better,  I  kept  up  the  excite- 
ment with  strong  Cyprus  wine,  in  fre- 
auent  but  small  doses  of  two  table-spoons- 
fni  every  two  hours;  but,  if  the  bad  symp- 
toms were  unabated,  I  continued  to  give 
the  hot  brandy  and  water  in  increased 
quantities,  till  some  decided  change  took 
place.  This  active  treatment  it  was  sel- 
dom necessarjr  to  pursue  beyond  tlie  sixth 
day ;  indeed,  m  plague,  if  *  the  patient  live 
to  the  dxth  day,  he  is  very  likely  to  recov- 
er; but  the  third  day  is  that  which  is 
most  to  be  feared.  The  only  other  treat- 
ment was  once  or  twice  opening  the  bow- 
els with  e^fnas,  for  purgatives  by  the 
mouth  dcyB  service,  and  sponging  tlie 
body  freqcRitly  with  vinegar  and  water; 
the  bead  was  constantly  kept  soaked  with 
towels  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  the  buboes 
were  poulticed  with  very  hot  cataplasms, 
sufficiently  hot  to  give  pain,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  burst  spontaneously.  With 
this  treatment,  at  the  rate  of  seveny-five 
per  cent,  recovered.  In  Candia,  of^  nine 
patients,  five  recovered ;  and  some  of  these 
were  almost  hopeless  cases  when  I  began 
to  U'eat  them.  Every  thing  in  plague  of 
course  depends  pn  early  treatment ;  for, 
in  a  disease  which  commonly  runs  its 
course  in  three  days,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost." 
pLAiN-Sono ;  the  name  given  to  the 
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M  ecclesiastical  chant,  when  in  ita  most 
amfile  state,  and  without  those  harmonic 
appenda^  with  which  it  has  long  since 
been  ennched  by  cultivated  science. 
PiiAjTE,  Ji«cLiif£D.    (See  Mtchanict,) 
PijiNETARiuM.    (See  Orrtry.) 
PukNE  Tree.    The  Occidental  plane, 
or  button  wood  {piaiantu  Occidentalis),  is, 
among  deciduous  trees,  the  largest  pro- 
ductioo  of  the  American  forest.  It  abounds 
most  and  attains  the  laigest  size  alons  the 
interior  waters  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 

Snia,  and  especially  along  the  banks  of 
e  Ohia  Here  stocks  are  sometimes 
found  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter, often  beginning  only  to  give  out  their 
vast  branches  at  the  height  of  sixty  or  sev- 
enty feet,  and  near  the  summits  of  the 
surrounding  trees.  At  other  times^  this 
tree  divides  at  the  base  into  several  huge 
trunks,  equally  surpassing  its  neighboisin 
bulk.  It  does  not  appear  to  exist  north  of 
latitude  45^,  and  is  inferior  in  size  for 
some  distance  south  of  this  point;  neither 
is  it  abundant  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Southern  States.  A  moist  and  cool  soil 
seems  indispensable,  for  it  is  never  found 
on  dry  grounds.  In  the  Western  States, 
this  tree  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
sycamore^  and  in  some  districts  is  called 
cotfon-6nee.  The  trunk  and  branches  are 
covered  with  a  smooth,  pale-green  bark, 
the  epidermis  of  which  detaches  itself  in 
portions ;  the  roots,  when  first  taken  firom 
the  earth,  are  of  a  beautiful  red  color, 
which  disappears  on  exposure  to  light  in 
a  dry  place ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  pal- 
mated,  or  lobed ;  and  the  flowers  are  unit- 
ed in  little  globular,  pendent  balls.  The 
wood,  in  seasoning,  takes  a  dull  red  color, 
is  fine-grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  good 
pohsb,  out  speedily  decays  on  exposure  to 
the  weather.  When  thoroughly  season- 
ed, it  may  be  used  in  the  intenor  of  houses, 
but  the  defect  of  warping  is  attributed  to 
it,  and  cabinet-makers  rarely  employ  it 
except  for  bedsteads,  which,  wffen  coated 
with  vamisb,  retain  their  color. — ^The  Ori- 
ental plane,  so  celebrated  by  the  ancients 
for  the  majesty  of  its  appearance,  resem- 
bles the  preceding  in  every  respect,  and 
beais  the  same  relation  to  the  forests  of 
Western  Asia.  The  wood,  in  those  re- 
gions where  it  abounds,  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  and  is  said  to  acquire 
neat  hardness  by  being  kept  under  water 
for  some  years, — an  experiment  which 
would  be  worth  repeating  on  our  own 
species. 

Plaukts  (from  w\ava<a^  to  wander) ;  mov- 
ing stars,  which  shine  by  reflecting  the 
light  of  the  sun,  around  which  they  re- 


volve. Homer  and  Hesiod  were  already 
acquainted  with  Venus,  but  considered  the 
morning  and  evening  stars  as  two  diflfer- 
ent  bo£e&  Democritus  supposed  that 
there  were  several  planets.  Pythagoras 
discovered  the  identity  of  the  viorning  and 
evening  stars ;  and,  in  the  fourth  year  be- 
fore Christ,  Eudoxus  brought  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  motions  of  the  ^ye  planets 
then  known,  firom  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Greeks.  In  addition  to  these  Ave  planets^ 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn, Ave  others  have  been  discovered  in 
modem  times:  Herschel  (Georgium  Si- 
dus,  or  Uranus),  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
Vesta;  so  that,  including  the  earth  and 
moon,  there  are  now  known  eleven  pri- 
mary and  eighteen  secondary  pkmets  (sat- 
ellites, or  moons).  Like  the  earth,  many 
of  them,  if  not  all,  have  the  motion  of  ro- 
tation on  their  axis,  whence  arise  day  and 
night,  and  a  common  motion  around  the 
sun,  around  which  they  revolve  firom  west 
to  e»st,  through  south,  in  elliptical  orbits, 
generally  making  a  small  angle  with  the 
ecliptic,  in  difierent  times,  depending  oif 
thev  distances  from  the  sun.  The  pbnet 
nearest  the  sun  ia  Mercury,  though  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  miles  distant  fi^m  it  It 
completes  its  revolution  around  the  sun  in 
eiffhty-ei^ht  days,  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  315  miles  a  second.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  six  old  planets,  its  bulk  being  only 
one  eighteenth  of  that  of  the  earth.  Its 
time  of  rotation  on  its  axis  is  twenty-four 
hours  five  and  a  half  minutes,  and  its  ec- 
centricitv  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
either  of  the  other  five  old  planets,  or  of 
Uranus.  Next  to  Mercury  is  placed  Ve- 
nus, at  a  distance  of  sixty-eight  millions 
of  mOes  fivm  the  sun,  around  which  it  re- 
volves in  225  days,  having  a  mean  veloci 
ty  of  21  miles  a  second.  It  turns  on  its 
axis  in  twenty-three  hours  twenty-one 
minutes,  as  is  known  from  observation  of 
the  spots  on  its  surface.  Mountains  have 
also  been  observed  in  it,  the  height  of 
some  of  which  is  computed  to  exceed 
eighteen  miles.  Seen  from  the  earth,  Ve- 
nus and  Mercury  exhibit  phases  similar  to 
those  of  the  moon,  sometimes  appearing 
nearly  full,  sometimes  half  illuminated,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  sometimes 
becoming  invisible  by  turning  to  us  the 
dark  side.  In  size,  Venus  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  earth,  and  in  her  perigee  approaches 
it  within  27,600,000  miles,  though  in  her 
apogCMB,  she  may  recede  165,600,000  miles 
from  it.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge 
of  a  moon  belonging  to  Venus ;  the  sup- 
posed discovery  of  one  seems  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  mistake.    Mercuiy  and  Ve* 
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nu8  appear,  at  times,  like  block  spots  pass- 
ing aerosi  the  fiice  of  the  suo,  whienever, 
IB  their  mocion  in  their  orbits,  like  the 
moon  in«olar  ectipses,  tbey  enter  the  plaae 
of  tiie  eelipcic  wittiia  a  few  hours  of  their 
inferior  conjvnctioo.  This  phenomenon 
is  called  a  transU  of  Mercuiy  or  Venus. 
A  transit  of  the  latter  planet  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence, two  only  taking  place  in  about 
120  years.  Those  of  Mercury  are  much 
more,  frequent  The  next  transit  of  Ve- 
nus will  take  place  in  1874  9  the  next  of 
Mercury,  May  5  of  the  present  year,  1832, 
and  May  7, 1835,  both  of  which  will  be 
visible  in  the  U.  States.  These  two  plan- 
ets, whicb  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the 
earth,  are  called  the  vi^erior  planets,  and 
those  more  distant  are  called  the  superior. 
Next  in  ofder  to  the  earth  (q.  v.)  and  its 
moon  (q.  v.)  is  Mars,  143  miUion  miles  dis- 
tant fix>m  the  sun.  In  its  orbit,  which  it 
accomplishes  in  one  year  and  322  davs,  it 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  fifbeen  miles  a 
second.  It  is  flattened  at  the  poles  about 
one  sixteenth  of  its  diameter,  and  turns 
«bce  in  twenty-four  hours  thirty-nine  min- 
utes on  its  axis,  which  is  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  ande  of  sixty-one 
degrees.  The  surface  of  Mai-s  is  about 
one  fourth  that  of  the  earth,  and,  his  den«< 
ti'ity  being  less,  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
only  one  seventh.  Spots  and  belts  are 
often  observed  on  Marsi  from  which  it  is 
conjectured  that  it  has  a  dense  atmos- 
phere. Between  Mars  and  Jupiter  there 
IS  a  great  distance,  which  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  there  was  some  body  between 
them ;  and  this  conjecture  was  verified,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  oentury,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  four  new  planets.  January  1, 
liOl,  Piazzi  (q.  v.),  at  Palermo^  discovered 
Ceres,  which,  at  a  distance  of  263  million 
miles  from  the  sun,  completes  its  revolu- 
tion in  four  yean  seven  months,  moving 
with  a  mean  velocity  of  llj  miles  a  sec- 
-  ond.  On  account  of  its  small  size,  it  is 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and,  viewed 
through  a  telescope,  has  the  ap|>earance 
of  a  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude.  This 
discovery  was  followed,  March  28, 1802, 
by  that  of  Pallas  by  Olbers,  at  Bremen. 
It  is  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  accomplishes  its  revohition  in  about 
the  same  time  as  Ceres.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  rather  loi^r  than  either  Vesta,  Ju- 
no or  Ceres.  This  planet  is  distinguished 
from  every  other  by  the  great  incttnation 
of  its  orint  to  the  ecliptic  Juno,  which 
revolves  around  the  sun  in  four  years  and 
four  months,  pommonlv  appears  like  a  star 
of  the  eighth  magnitude,  and  was  disoov" 
fm^  Se^mber  1,  18(M»  byr  Raiding,  at 


LOienthal.  Finalty,  March  29,  1807,  Gi- 
bers discovered  Vesta,  which  appears  of 
the  fifth  to  the  seventh  magnitude,  is  225 
million  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  com 
pletes  its  revolution  around  the  sun  in 
three  years  and  eight  months.  Jupiter, 
the  largest  of  the  known  planets,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  490  million  miles  from  tlie  sun, 
accomplishes  its  revolution,  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  a  second,  in  eleven  years  and 
314  days,  and  is  attended  by  four  moons, 
which  were  discovered  by  Galilei,  at 
Florence,  January  7, 1610,  and  the  largest 
of  which  has  a  diameter  nearly  equal  to 
the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth.  The  di- 
ameter of  Jupiter  itself  is  1 1  ^  times  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  eaith ;  its  surface 
is  118  times,  and  its  bulk  1281  times  great- 
er than  that  of 'the  eartlK  In  nine  hours 
fiftyHsix  minutes  it  revolves  on  its  axis, 
wmch  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  eighty- 
seven  degrees  to  its  oHiHt,  and  at  the  poles  it 
is  flattened  one  fourteenth  of  its  diameter. 
On  the  suifiice  of  this  planet  belts  paraRel 
to  the  equator  are  usually  observed.  At 
nearly  twice  the  distance  of  Jupiter,  or 
900  maUion  miles  from  the  sun,  Satuni 
passes  through  its  orbit,  5760  million  miles 
in  length*  i.i  twenty-nine  years  and  169 
days,  accompanied  by  seven  moons  (of 
which  five  were  discovered  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Huygens  and  Cassini, 
two  in  1789  by  Herschel),  and  by  a  very 
remarkaUe  double  ring,  which  is  21,000 
miles  from  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and 
27,000  miles  in  breadth ;  and  tlie  interval 
between  them  is  about  3000  miles.  Ac- 
cording to  Herschel,  this  ring  com  pletes  its 
rotation  in  ten  hours  thirty  minutes,  while 
that  of  the  planet  itself  is  ten  hours  eigh* 
teen  minutes.  Finally,  the  knowledge  of 
our  solar  system  was  enlarged,  March  13» 
1781,  by  HerBchePs  discovery  of  the  Geor- 
gtum  Sidus  (Herschel,  Uranus),  which  is 
1800  million  miles  distant  from  the  suti, 
and,  accompanied  by  six  satellites,  aeconi* 
plisfaes  its  Involution  in  eighty-four  years 
nine  days,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles 
a  second.  Its  surface  is  nineteen  times 
larger  than  the  earth's,  but  so  much  less 
solid,  that  its  quantity  of  matter  is  only  17 i 
times  greater.  To  render  tlie  vast  distances 
from  the  planets  to  the  sun  mors  compre* 
hensible,  an  illustration,  addr^Bed  to  the 
senses,  is  often  drawn  from  the  velocity 
of  a  cannon  ball,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  a  minute.  With  this  velocity 
a  cannon  ball  would  go  from  the  sun  to 
Mercury  in  nine  and  a  half  yearis,  to  Ve- 
nus in  eightaen,  to  the  eardi  ia  twenty- 
five,  to  Alars  in  thiity-«ight,  to  Veata  m 
sixty,  to  Juno  in  aixty-fiix,  to  Geres  and»* 
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PtellM  in  mmHmnOf  to  J«|Ntar  in  180,  to  • 
Saturn  in  236,  and  to  Uimnua  or  Henebal 
in  479,  wbik  it  would  go  from  the  earth 
to  the  iDooD  in  twentyHhree  days. 

Planimbtrt  ;  that  part  of  geoine^ 
which  considers  lines  and  plane  figures, 
without  any  regard  to  heights  or  depths. 
Planimetry  is  particularly  restricted  to  the 
Diensuration  of  planes  and  other  surftices, 
as  oontradistinffuished  from  Mtertometty^ 
or  the  mensuiatioD  of  solids,  or  capacities 
of  length,  breadth  and  depth. 

FhAmsmtMMi  a  projecuon  of  the  q;>here, 
and  its  various  circles  on  a  plane,  as  upon 
paper,  or  the  like.  In  this  sense,  maps  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  exhibiting  the 
meridians  and  other  circles  of  the  Sj^ere, 
may  be  called  pUauspktres. 

ri-ANT.  Plauia  are  generally  defined  as 
being  oivaiiized  bodies  without  voluntary 
motioiu  ^See  AnimaL)  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, as  m  numberless  othera,  it  is  much 
easier  lo  undersuiud  the  word  than  to  find 
a  definition  sufficiently  comprehensive 
and  sufiiciently  exclusive.  Plants  consist, 
like  all  organized  bodies,  of  solid  and  fluid 
parts.  To  the  former  belong  the  cellular 
substance,  the  various  vessels,  the  fibres 
and  Che  pith  (see  J^edidla);  to  the  latter 
bekmg  the  sap  and  the  various  juices,  as 
well  as  the  air  contained  in  plants.  The 
air,  tlie  sap  and  tlie  juices  have  appropiir 
ale  vessels.  Tlie  entire  or  prober  vessels, 
so  called,  are  intended  to  contam  the  prou- 
er  juices  of  the  plant,  and  are  geuerelly 
fonod  filled  with  oils  or  resinous  juices. 
They  are  generallv  in  bundles  in  the  cel- 
hilar  part  of  the  bark,  and  are  found  in 
the  young  shoots  of  almost  eveiy  plant 
The  spiral  vessels,  so  called  from  their  an- 
peanince,  are  tlie  largest  of  the  vegetable 
vessel  and  in  many  plants  their  structure 
is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Their  nature 
and  cheir  real  economy  are  very  obscure. 
Tbey  are  situated  round  the  medulla  of 
the  yoang  shoots  of  treeH  and  shrubs. 
The  perforaUd  vessels  are  cylindrical 
tubes,  the  aides  of  which  are  said  to  be 
pierced  with  minute  perlbrationa  They 
have,  apparently,  no  office  but  that  of  air 
veasela.  The  fluki  substances  of  plants 
move  in  the  vessels  just  enumerated.  The 
pffoper  jiiiees  contain  nourisliineiit  adapt- 
ed lor  assimilation  into  the  siibsttujce  of  the 
filant.  They  correspond  in  ulants  to  what 
we  cnll  in  animals  hlood,  and  may  well  be 
compared  with  it  as  to  their  functu>n8.  In 
a  pbysiokigica]  re8|>ect,  many  points  of  cor- 
reapoodence  between  animals  and  plants 
are  observable.  Power  of  oontFaction,irriui- 
biliiy,  power  of  formation,  power  of  repro- 
diidioo,  and  other  powers,  are  possessed 
voi«  X*  15 


by  plMMs  aswell  as  by  animals,  though  in  a 
lower  degree.    The  vital  power  prasarvas 
in  plants,  as  it  does  in  snimal  bodies,  inall 
the  changes  to  which  they  are  subject,  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  kidividual ;  and 
by  it  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  sriini- 
tive  Bubstanoes  of  which  organic  bodies 
consist  is  modified,  so  as  to  be  different 
from  what  it  is  in  inorganic  bodiesi    If 
this  vital  power  ceases,  the  organic  body 
dies^  and  its  component  fiarts  become  sub- 
ject iminediatelv  to  the  universal  laws  of 
affinitv   prevailing  in  inanimate  nature. 
Whether  sensation  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
pknts  is  doubtfhl,   because,  as  yei,  no 
nerves  have  been  discovered  in  them; 
and  the  phenomena  connected  with  cer- 
tain phints,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  sensation  in  them,  may,  per 
haps,  be  reduced  to  simple  irritability. 
Motion,  as  a  consequence  of  vital  power, 
is  not  to  be  denied  to  plants.    Several  of 
them,  under  certain  cireumstances,  exhibit 
a  motion  in  certain  external  parts,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  animals.    The  motion 
of  the  juices  in  phmts  was  known  long 
before  its  cause  was  understood.    Mal- 
pighi  seems  to  have  looked  for  the  cause 
u  a  movement  of  the  vessels ;  Hales  hi  the 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere ;  kiter  natural- 
ists  have  referred  it  to  mechankal  causes, 
considering  the  vessels  of  plants  as  capil- 
lary tubes,  (q.  v.)    But  the  uwufficiencjr 
of  dieee  explanatk>ns  is  easilj^  seen,  and  it 
appeare  more  correct  to  consider  the  irri- 
tabili^  of  the  vessals  as  the  cause  of  the 
rising  of  their  juices.    This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  net  that  the  juice  ceases  to 
rise  if  the  uTiabihty  of  the  vessels  is  dead- 
ened by  elecuic  shocka    But  in  what  this 
irriuibifity  consists,  and  how  it  operate^ 
has  not^  as  yet,  been  demonstrated.    Only 
its  existence  is  known ;  and  experiments 
hare  proved  that,    by  certain    artificial 
metvis,  it  may  be  increased  as  well  as 
diiiiinished,— nay,     entirely     destroyed. 
Warmth,  moreover,   seems   to  influence 
Uie  motion  of  the  juice  in  plants ;  otheiv 
wise  why  should  not  the  irritability  pro- 
duce motion  in  the  juices  in  winter  ?    A 
certain  degree  of  heat  is  neceHary  before 
the  juices  begin  to  rise  and  the  growth  to 
proceed.    Old  weather  immediatoty  pro- 
duces a  check  or  suspension.    The  beat 
of  summer  appears  to  weaken  this  irrita- 
bility by  degrees,  till  at  length  the  jukes 
move  more  and  more  slowly,  and  b^in  to 
stand  8till  in  autumu.  With  the  irritabilii^ 
of  plants,  too,  tliw sleep  and  tlieir  turninff 
towards  the  light  is  closely  connectedl 
The  former  seems  to  ensue  afler  they  have 
been  in  continued  and  violent  selivily.  It 
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if  paiticiiiariy  iAtBoevthh  in-  tbe  corolla, 
but  dflo^  in  a  lower  degree,  in  Che  leayen. 
The  dispoeitioD  of  plants  to  turn  towards 
the  liffht  is  eauly  seen  in  snch  as  have 
light  from  one  side  only,  as  all  the  stalks, 
bnnches,  leaves  and  blossoms  torn  in  that 
direction.^Another  important  point  in  the 
physiology  of  plants  is  their  breathing. 
This  consists  in  an  absorption  and  exhala- 
tion, especiaHv  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
leaves.  If  a  trteh  leaf  is  put  in  a  tumbler 
filled  with  spring-water,  and  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  soon  appears  cover- 
ed with  small  air-bubbles,  which,  by  de- 
grees, rise  to  the  surlace  of  the  water, 
where  they  burst  If  they  are  caught,  it 
is  found  that  they  contain  oxygen.  The 
light  of  the  sun  is  necessary  to  this  phe- 
nomenon ;  mere  heat  is  insufficient  to 
produce  it  Experiments  respecting  the 
breathing  of  plants  have  led  to  very  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Ingenhouss  tbmks  that 
plants  exhale  oxygen  only  in  tbe  light  of 
the  sun,  but  during  tlie  night  azote  and 
carbonic  acid  gas.  According  to  Sene- 
bier,  healthy  plants  and  their  leaves  do  not 
exhale  any  air  whatever  during  the  night ; 
the  same  was  maintained  by  Spallanzani. 
Ackerroann,  on  the  other  band,  maintains 
that  plants,  like  animals,  must  continually 
inhale  the  basis  of  vital  air  (ox/gen),  and 
exhale  carbonic  acid.  But  plants  exhale 
not  only  gaseous  matter ;  fluids  are  evap- 
orated fit>ro  them,  the  amount  of  which 
is  considerable.  It »  asserted  that  a  tree 
•of  middling  size  evaporates  daily  about 
thutv  poundsof  moisture.— As  to  the  ocEor 
of  plants,  the  recent  progress  of  chemistry 
shows  that  the  basis  of  it  does  not  (as 
might  have  been  supposed  of  so  fleeting, 
dimisible,  almost  irapondertkble,  entirenr 
invisible  a  substance,  aflecting  only  the  oi- 
&ctory  nerves)  consist  of  a  saseous  mat- 
ter. Fourcroy  showed  that  there  does  not 
exist  a  separate  principle  of  scent  This 
property  is  as  essential  to  bodies  as  gravity, 
but  is  proportionate  to  their  volatility :  ^e 
most  volatile  bodies  have  tlje  strongest 
odor. — ^Tbe  tagte  of  plants  seems  to  de- 
pend on  the  proportions  of  their  elemen- 
tary ingredients,  and  on  the  degree  of 
heat  to  which  the  plant  is  exposed.  The 
rays  of  tbe  sim,  aliso,  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  it  Of  the  colors  of  plants  tbe 
same  is  true  that  has  been  said  of  their 
scent.  Even  Aristode  observed  tliat  plants 
are  colored  by  the  sun.  Ray,  Bonnet, 
^nebier,  and  others,  made  various  exper- 
iments connected  with  this  point  Sene- 
bier  fl>und  that  when  plants  were  put  in  a 
daifc  place,  their  green  leaves  become  first 
ydtow  on  the  surface  and  then  white; 


whilst  young  plants  which  had  grown  np 
in  the  dark,  whea  brought  by  him  gredu- 
allv  to  the  light,  exchanged  their  white 
color  for  yellow,  which,  after  a  while,  l>e- 
came  daifcer,  and  showed  by  decrees  green 
spots,  continually  increasing  in  number 
and  size,  so  that,  after  some  time,  the 
parts  before  white  ac<|uired  a  perfectly 
ffreen  color.  With  blossoms  raised  in  the 
dark  the  change  of  color  is  but  slight 
Bonnet  asserts  the  cooperation  of  heat 
in  this  process:  but,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Van  Mens  and  Yasalli,  tbe 
light  of  lamps  and  of  the  moon  operates 
in  the  same  way.  The  cause  of  this  re- 
markable phenomenon  is  at  present 
known.  Plants  become  lighter  in  conse- 
quence of  combination  with  the  oxygen 
which  they  inhale,  darker  if  they  loae  it 
The  diflerent  proportion  of  oxygen  to  its 
other  component  parts  gives  tlie  various 
gradations  and  shades.  Saturation  with 
oxygen  gives  the  yellow  and  white  color. 
But  if  a  plant  saturated  with  oxygen  is 
exposed  to  llie  rays  of  the  sun,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  light  unites  with  the  oxygen, 
the  latter  escapes,  and  the  plant  reassumes 
its  green  color.  For  the  rest,  the  color 
seems  to  have  its  seat  in  die  cellular  sub- 
stance ;  the  epidermis,  however,  is  with- 
out color.  The  chemical  analysis  of 
plants  shows  that  all  vegetable  matter 
consists  chiefly  of  hydrogen,  carbon  and 
oxygen.  Their  diflerent  proportions  pro- 
duce the  variety  of  vegetable  substances. 
Of  these  substances  chemistry  has  distin- 
guished gum,feeula  or  starchy  'ugor,  glu- 
ten, aUn/Mtatj  gdaJtm,  caotdchouc  or  huUan 
rubbery  wax,faxd  oil,  volatile  oil,  eamfhar, 
resin,  gum-resin,  balaam,  extract,  idnmn, 
acidSf  aroma,  the  bitter,  the  acrid  and  the 
narcotic  prineiples,  and  l^pneoiajibre*  Sev- 
eral of  these  substances  are  capable  of 
transformation  into  each  other.  Thus  the 
tasteless  mucilage  passes  into  sugar  or 
acid.  These  changes  ore  pixnluced  by 
heat,  moisture,  air,  alkalies,  which  change 
more  or  less  the  proportion  of  the  original 
constituents.  Tne  fbnnation,  therefore, 
of  the  various  substances  in  vegetables  is 
the  consequence  of  truly  chemical  opera- 
tions, which  may  be  traced  flx>m  tbe  germ 
to  the  ripe  fi-uit  To  determine  how  the 
original  constituents  are  abeoriied  by  light 
and  heat,  and  united  to  each  other  by  Uie 
vegetable  organization  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  produce  tbe  various  substances 
of  which  plants  are  composed,  and  which 
again,  in  their  last  analysis,  are  resolved 
into  those  original  constituents — this  is  the 
problem  of  ve^etaHon.  The  way  in  which 
plants  grow,  l  o.  in  which  the  nutritious 
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parts  pssB  into  the  piants,  is  thus  stated : — 
Water  and  carbon  resolve  themselves  into 
their  constituent  paits,  enter  into  new 
unions,  and  thus  form  the  solid  portions 
of  plants.  Hydrogen  separates  from  the 
oxygen  in  order  to  unite  with  carbon,  and 
thus  oils,  resin  and  the  like,  are  formed* 
At  the  same  time,  oxygen  is  formed  from 
the  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  passes 
ofl^  in  union  with  caloric,  as  oxyj^en  gas. 
Bv  means  of  these  substances,  the  mcrease 
of  the  vegetable  fibres,  or  the  proper 
grovnh,  is  produced,  though  we  are  not 
able  to  see  clearly  the  way  in  which  it  is 
efiected.  As  fo  the  finictincation  of phmta, 
the  same  general  theories  exist  as  ul  re- 
eard  to  the  fructification  of  animals ;  i.  e. 
uie  theory  of  evolution,  which  considers 
the  germ  of  all  creatures  as  already  exist- 
ioff,  and  only  waiting  for  the  process 
which  is  to  call  them  into  life,  and  the 
more  philosophical  theory  of  actual  gene- 
ration by  a  wonderful  cooperation  in  the 
two  sexes.  This  process  m  plants  takes 
place  in  the  following  wav,  very  similar  to 
that  in  the  case  of  animals  : — ^Plants  have 
male  and  female  organs  of  generation, 
which  may  be  obeerv^  by  the  naked  eye ; 
yet  these  parts  are  generally  not  perma- 
nent,  as  in  the  ease  of  animals,  but  change 
after  fructification  has  taken  place.  The 
pollen  or  ftrina  is  prepared  and  preserved 
in  certain  vesMls  destined  for  this  purpose, 
tailed  anf&eri .  Its  finest  part  penetrates 
through  the  stigma,  an  opening  in  the  fe- 
male part, through  the  pistil  totheovai7,aod 
fructifies  the  germs  or  ovules  lying  there. 
With  most  plants  both  sexes  are  united  in 
one  flower ;  with  a  few  they  are  separated 
The  former  are  caUedoev^f  flowery  the 
latter  mate  or/enutU.  liie  two  latter  either 
stand  on  one  stem  or  belong  to  diflferent 
pkints.  With  the  (so  called)  perfect  flowers 
finctification  is  effected  most  easily ;  and 
aho,  where  the  same  stem  has  male  and 
female  blossoms,  no  particular  difilculty 
exists ;  but  when  the  two  sexes  are  en- 
tirely separated,  fructification  takes  place 
only  when  the  two  plants  of  dinerent 
sexes  stand  near  enough  for  the  poflen  of 
the  male  plant  to  be  carried  to  the  female 
by  the  wind  or  by  insects.  If  this  or  an 
artificial  fructification  does  not  take  place, 
the  germ  either  fells  ofi^,  or  it  forms  a 
fiuit,  which,  however,  is  incapable  of 
germinating.  Wonderful,  indeed,  are  the 
means  by  which  nature  efiects  the  fructi- 
fieation  of  these  plants !  Within  the  flower 
of  the  plants  are  generally  glands,  which 
exude  a  honey,  by  which  insects  are  at- 
tracted ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  this,  they 
must  powder  themselves  in  the   male 


floweiB  with  the  poOsD.  Visiting'  after- 
wards a  female  flower  with  the  same 
view,  they  must  deposit  the  pollen  oa 
the  pistiL  In  some  other  plants,  where 
the  male  and  female  parts  in  perfect  flow- 
ers are  placed  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach 
each  other,  little  flies  are  attracted  by  the 
honey,  but  immediately  upon  their  en- 
trance tt»e  flower  closes,  and  thus  the 
insects,  who  crawl  in  all  directions  to  find 
a  way  of  escape,  are  forced  to  fructify  iL 
Grasses  are  generally  fructified  by  the 
wind.  Linnssus  fi>unded  his  system  (sex- 
ual system)  on  the  |penerating  oraans  of 
plants.  (See  the  article  Botaruf^  fer  other 
systems.)  He  divided  the  whole  vegetable 
world  mto  twenty-four  classes.  The 
twenty-three  first  comprise  the  plants  with 
visible  blossoms,  ihe  jHumerogamaus.  Of 
these,  the  thirteen  first  receive  their  names 
from  the  number  of  their  stamens,  or  male 
organs  of  generation:  their  names  are,  1. 
numandnOj  with  on^  stamen ;  2.  diemdna, 
with  two;  3.  irumdnOf  with  three;  4. 
tdrandriOf  with  four;  5.  petUandnOf  vriih 
^Ye ;  6.  Juxandria,  with  six ;  7.  hejHandiML 
vyith  seven;  8.  oeUmdria,  with  ei^ht;  9. 
enmeandria,  with  nine ;  10.  deeandna,  with 
ten ;  11.  dodecandrioy  with  twelve  to  nine- 
teen ;  12.  icosandriOf  witlt  twenty ;  lS,poly- 
andria,  with  more  than  twenty  stamens. 
In  all  these  classes,  the  orde«,  or  first  di- 
visions of  classes,  are  determined  by  the 
Dumber  of  female  i^pts  of  fructification ; 
i.  e.  the  pistils ;  for  instance,  numogyma, 
with  one  pistil;  diftynk^  with  two;  iiv 
gymOf  Utrofywk^  &c.  The  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  classes  are  determined  rather 
by  the  situation  of  the  filaments.  They 
are  called,  14.  didmamia^  in  whose  blos- 
soms are  always  tour  stamens,  of  which 
two  are  longer  than  the  rest — hence  the 
name;  15.  UiradyntamOj  in  whose  Uo»- 
soms  are  always  siX  stamens,  of  which 
four  have  longer  filaments  than  the  others. 
Each  of  these  classes  contains  but  two 
orders.  Those  in  the  fourteenth  are  de- 
termined by  the  circumstance  of  the  seed 
lyioff  naked  in  the  calyx  (gjfmnojpennui), 
or  being  covered  (ongto^permta).  In  the 
fifteenth  class,  the  orders  are  determined 
by  the  comparative  length  of  the  pod  or 
silique,  the  first  being  termed  tihctdo9(h 
the  second  sUiquosa,  In  the  16th,  17th 
and  18th  classes,  the  number  of  bundles 
in  which  the  filaments  are  united^  deter- 
mines the  class;  16.  numaddpkui  (one 
brotherhood),  when  the  filaments  are  unit- 
ed in  one  bundle ;  17.  diaddphia  (two 
brotherhoods),  when  they  are  united  in 
two;  18.  pobiaddphia  (many  brotherhoods). 
The  orders  m  these  classes  are  determift- 
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ed  by  the  number  of  the  sefNirate  stamens, 
as  monandriOy  duauHa,  tnandria,  &e. 
19.  StfUffsnesia  (grown  together),  or  com- 
pound nowens.  Almost  all  the  floweiB 
oelonffing  to  this  class  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  flowera  united.  This  class 
has  six  orders : — (a.)  polygcanta  (tquoHs, 
if  the  compound  flower  consists  of  perfect 
flowers  only  ;  (&.)  pdygamia  supttjlua, 
when  in  one  compound  flower  there  are 
fertile  female  flowers,  styliferous  as  well 
as  perfect  flowers  ;  (c.)  pol^gamajrvatra^ 
nM^  when  there  are  perfect  flowers^  and 
female  flowers,  but  the  former  only  fertile 
and  yielding  seed ;  (d,)  polygcania  ntct9- 
ianoy  in  which  the  reverse  takes  place, 
and  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  have  no 
real  stigmas  ;  (e.)  pdygamia  segngatOy  in 
which  there  are  two  sets  of  calyces,  the 
outer,  or  common  involucrum,  and  an  in- 
ner or  included  calyx  containing  one  or 
more  florets,  and  thus  producing  as  It 
were  a  doubly  compound  flower;  (/) 
numogamia  (an  order  now  abolished)  was 
so  named  because  it  had  no  compound 
flowers.  20.  GynandriOj  of  which  the 
character  is,  that  the  stamens,  one  or  more, 
are  attached  to  the  pistil  or  style.  The 
orders  are  determinea  by  the  number  of 
scamens,  and  are  denominated  monandnOf 
ditmdria,  &c.  21.  MoWBcta  (one-housed 
plants),  in  which  tlie  sexes  are  separate, 
yet  on  one  stem.  The  orders  in  this  class 
are  not  only  determined  by  the  number 
of  stamens,  but  there  are  also  iMnaddpfiMf 
tyngenesia  and  gynandrUu  In  the  last  an 
imperfect  pistil  exists  in  ihe  male  flowers, 
on  which  stand  the  stamens.  9SL  DuBcia 
(two-housed  plants),  with  entirely  separate 
sexes,  i.  e.  in  which  one  nlant  produces 
only  male,  the  other  only  remale  flowers. 
The  orders  are  as  in  the  21st  class.  29l 
Polygamia  (a  class  now  generally  abolished 
and  incorporated  with  dutcia);  plants 
with  complete  and  incomplete  flowers  dis- 
tributed on  two  or  three  diflerent  iudi- 
viduaLi  of  the  same  species.  The  three 
orders  of  this  class  are  called  moruBcia, 
ditBcta  and  truBciOy  according  to  the  mix- 
ture on  one,  two  or  three  stems.  24.  Cryp- 
ioranna.  To  this  class  Linnrous  refers 
all  plants  in  which  he  found  no  sexual 
parts ;  but  in  many  they  have  been  since 
discovered,  and  even  in  those  in  which 
they  are  not  yet  known,  thev  certainly 
are  not  wanting.  It  contains  hvtt  orders : 
—1.  ferns;  2.  mosses;  3. sea- weeds, liver- 
worts, lichens ;  and,  4.  flmgi.  The  palms, 
whose  sexual  parts  Linnieus  was  unable 
to  determine,  and  which  he  therefore  de- 
scribed in  an  appendix,  are  at  present 
distributed  among  the  other  elaasee.  Later 


botanists  have  reduced  the  94  classes  ttt 
20.  This  sexual  system  (so  called)  has  been 
opposed  by  Schelver  [Knltik  derLehrevon 
den  GeBchUehiem  der  Manun  (HeideUx, 
1812),  and  fbKfetzuiig  dtr  KHHk  (Carfo- 
ruhe,  1814),  and  pardcularly  Henschel, 
Ueber  dU  StxuaUtat  der  iyianzen{hreA^ 
1820),  whose  views  have  attracted  much 
attention.  They  start  from  the  principle 
that  the  animal  has  the  advantage  of  the 
plant  in  individuality,  both  in  the  geneial 
structure  and  in  that  of  the  various  parts, 
and  that  the  indivkluality  which  is  the 
most  prominent,  is  the  animal  generation ; 
on  ^e  other  hand,  that  with  plants  the 
similarity  in  the  general  structure,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  single  parts,  is  incompat* 
ible  with  diversity  of  sex,  and  that  there- 
fore all  proofi  alleged  in  support  of  the 
latter  must  undergo  a  reexaminatiDn. 
Henschel  undertook  this ;  but  Treviranus, 
in  his  Die  Lehrt  wm  Ge$ddeckie  dor 
Pflamm  ^Brem.,  1822),  has  contradicted 
most  of  his  statements.  Yet  the  femous 
K.  Spreocel  adheres  fhlly  to  Henscheni 
views.  To  this  artificial  ^stem  is  oppos- 
ed the  natural,  which  is  rounded  on  die 
presence  or  absence  of  the  chief  organs, 
because  plants  chflfer  from  each  other 
chiefly  in  this  way.  Oketi  followed  this 
^stem  in  his  Natural  Hlstoiy  for  StihoolB 
(Leipsic,  18211.  And  such  an  one  only 
can  give  an  insight  into  the  ^reat  and  bean- 
tiful  order  of  this  vast  kingdom  of  nature. 
— See  DeeandoUe's  0)^aiiflgmp^  f^^i^ 
taU  (2  vols.,  60  engtav.).  As  a  convenient 
manual,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Nut- 
tail's  Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Phtft- 
iological  Botany,  2d  edit.,  Cambridge 
(Mass.),  1880.  Kespectinff  vegetable  ge- 
ography, see  Schouw^lKM.  de  SedSim 
filardanmi  ariginanis  (1816) ;  his  Chrund- 
zi^tinarMg.  PJUmzengeognmkk  (Co- 
penhagen, 18SB ;  translatedfeom  tne  Danish 
Into  German,  Beriin,  1823) ;  Mas  qf  Ft- 
get  Geography  (Berlin,  1824);  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt's  works;  particulariy 
the  introduction  to  Bonpland's  (q.  t.) 
work,  ^ow  Genera  et  i^ecte*  Plardarwn^ 
by  Kunth.—^^atomy  of  Plants.  A  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  organization 
of  plants  has  been  oUuned  chiefly  by  the 
zealous  and  patient  investigations  of  Ger- 
man and  French  naturalists,  as  Sprengel, 
Link,  Treviranus,  Mirbel,  Richard,  and 
many  others.  A  short  view  of  the  organ- 
ization of  plants  must  suffice  for  our  pur- 
pose. I.  General  StruOure  of  Planb,  The 
primitive  fbrm,  which  appears  in  the  ear- 
liest stage  even  of  the  lowest  plant,  is  the 
ffk>bttle,  which  we  may  observe  even  in 
vie  noorisfaing  juice,  which  exudw  fiem 
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the  inner  baik  [Hber)  of  trees.  Tbepe 
^obules,  becoming  connected,  form  a 
texture  of  cellules,  which  is  untverBallv 
diffused  through  the  vegetable  world. 
The  sides  of  these  cells  are  entire,  without 
any  apertures,  so  that  one  cell  has  no 
communication  with  the  others ;  but  the 
juices^  contained  in  them  pexspire  organi- 
cally in  the  same  way  as  those  in  the  ani- 
mal body.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
globules  do  not  touch  each  other  on  all 
sides,  they  leave  interstices,  which  serve 
as  paasa^  for  the  juices,  particularly  in 
trees  with  acicular  leaves.  Yet  these 
passages  are  veiy  often  wanting  in  the 
cellular  texture,  because  the  little  glob- 
ules which  form  the  latter  are  attracted 
so  uniformly,  that  reciilar  spaces  are  pro- 
duced, the  sides  of  whicn  are  perfect 
squares,  pentagons  or  hexagons.  The 
cellular  texture  serves  for  the  preservation 
and  preparation  of  the  juices.  Hence  it  is 
generally  filled  with  mucilaginous,  sac- 
charine, oily  or  resinous  substances.  The 
cellular  texture,  in  the  more  peifeet  plants, 
has  a  remarkable  connexion  with  the  air. 
From  the  ferns  upward,  ic  becomes  more 
regular  towards  tne  surftce  of  the  plant, 
and  full  of  spaces,  which  are  filled  with 
air,  received  through  apertures  of  a  pe- 
culiar organization.  These  apertures  are 
found  mostly  where  a  green  surfoce 
covers  the  pUmt,  most  fbequentlv,  howev- 
er, on  the  low6r  surface  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  more  or  lees  oval,  generally  sur- 
rounded by  a  glandulous  ring,  and  have, 
sometimes,  below  them,  small  folds,  which 
keep  them  open.  They  may  be  consider- 
ed as  destined  to  inhale  and  to  exhale,  but 
merely  gases,  not  watery  liquids.  The  sec- 
ond original  formation  is  the  rectifinear, 
fibroDS,  or,  more  properly,  tubular  struc- 
ture. Powerful  magnifierB  show  that  the 
fibres  are  real  tubes  filled  with  juice,  but 
not  continuous,  but  here  and  there  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  e.  g.  in  the  liber  of 
trees,  also  in  the  alburnum  and  in  the  (so 
criled)  nerves  and  ribs  of  leaves.  Their 
first  beginnings  appear  already  in  the  mu- 
cilaginous nourishing  juice,  where  they 
have  the  form  of  ne^les,  and  crystallize 
as  ic  were  in  bundles.  These  tubes  have 
the  softest  skin  and  the  smallest  diameter 
among  all  the  original  formations  ;  yet 
they  are  eirtremely  extensible  and  tough. 
They  form  what  is  spun  as  fiax,  and  what 
is  oMained  for  useful  purposes  from  hemp, 
from  the  pnper-mulbeny,  &c.  Their 
chief  purpose  seems  to  be  the  conductmg 
of  the  ascending  juices.  The  third  original 
fitmiation  is  called  the  tpwdfitrm^  because 
it  conriBts  primhtvely  of  fibres  spirslly 
15* 


wound,  whieh  form  the  sides  of  cylin- 
drical canals.  This  formation  appeari, 
from  die  ferns  upward,  in  the  more  perfect 
plants,  surrounded  by  the  vessels  in  bun- 
dles and  single.  In  the  trunk  of  common 
trees,  it  generally  forms  the  alburnum  and 
the  wood.  With  the  palms,  the  grasses, 
&c.y  the  spiral  bundles  are  distributed  in 
the  cellular  texture.  The  spiral  canals 
pass  through  all  parts.  Through  the  leaf- 
stalk they  penetrate  with  the  vessels  that 
convey  the  juices  into  the  nerves  of  the 
1eaves,,throuffh  the  fiower  stalk  into  the 
corollss^  into  the  filaments,  the  ovaries^  the 
pisdls,  even  into  the  seeds.  As  long  as 
they  remain  original,  they  have  no  wail, 
but  that  which  is  formed  by  those  winding 
fibres.  Butthey  are  not  always  found  in 
this  original  form.  They  appear  oflen  as 
annular  vessels,  often  as  stair-shaped,  or  as 
perforated  vessels,  &c.  At  length  there 
are  transitions  from  them  to  the  cellular 
form,  particularly  in  the  trees  with  acic- 
ular leaves.  Here  appear  oblong  cells 
perforated  with  re^lar  holes  provided 
with  maigins;  nay,  m  the  yew  we  even 
find  cells  with  divisions  winding  spirally, 
which  probably  take  the  place  of  the  spiral 
canals  not  existing  here.  The  function 
of  this  third  original  formation  seems  to 
be  the  preparation  and  conducting  of  the 
gases,  the  moisture,  &c.,  which  proceed 
from  the  juices  of  the  plants.  II.  Particular 
Siructwre  of  the  tingle  Parti  of  Plants.  The 
root  The  surfiice  even  of  the  firmest  roots 
b  surrounded  with  fine  hairs,  and  the 
points  are  covered  with  a  spongy  cap,  by 
which  and  the  haira  the  absorption  of  the 
moisture  in  the  ground  is  carried  on.  A 
bundle  of  tubes  iMSses  through  the  centre 
of  the  root,  in  which  there  is  no  pith.  The 
stem  consists  in  woody  dicotyledonous 
plants  of  three  distinct  parts->-the  bark, 
the  wood  and  the  pith.  The  bark  is  com- 
posed of  four  parts,  1.  a  dry,  leathery, 
tough  membrane,  the  cuticle  ;  2.  a  cellu- 
lar layer  adhering  to  the  cudcle,  and  called 
the  ceUvlar  iniegtanenl ;  3.  a  vascular 
layer;  and,  4.  a  whitish  layer,  apparendy 
or  a  fibrous  texture,  the  inner  bark,  which 
is  of  a  more  complicated  structure  than 
the  other  layers.  The  wood  is  at  first 
soft  and  vascular,  and  is  then  called  aXbur- 
nam ;  but  it  afterwards  becomes  hard,  and 
in  some  trees  is  of  a  density  almost  ap- 
proaching that  of  metal.  It  is  composed  of 
concentric  and  divergent  layers,  the  former 
consisting  of  longitudinal  fibres  and  of  ves- 
sels of  various  kinds,  the  latter  of  flattened 
masses  of  cellular  substance,  which  croM 
the  coneentric  layers.  The  individual 
cells  are  narrow  and  horizontal  in  their 
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length,  and  extend  in  series  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  circumference  of  the  wood,  so 
8Sto  form  nearly  right  angles  with  the 
tubes  of  the  concentric  lasers.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting 
Jie  origin  of  *he  wood  or  alburnum.  Mr. 
Knight  has  proved  that  the  alburnum  is 
formed  from  the  secretion  deposited  by 
the  vessels  of  the  lil)er.  Woo<J,  while  in 
the  state  of  alburnum,  is  endowed  with 
nearly  as  much  irritability  as  the  liber,  and 
performs  functions  of  great  importance  in 
the  vegetable  system ;  nut  when  it  is  hard- 
ened, these  functions  cease,  and  in  time 
it  loses  its  vitality,  not  unfrequently  de- 
caying in  the  centre  of  the  trunks  of  trees, 
which  often,  however,  put  out  new  shoots, 
as  if  no  such  decay  existed.  To  carry  on, 
therefore,  the  functions  of  tlie  wood,  a 
new  circle  is  annually  formed  over  the 
old.  The  hardness  of  these  zones  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  tree,  those  in  the  cen- 
tre being  most  dense.  In  the  centre  of 
the  wood  is  the  pith,  enclosed  by  the 
medullary  sheath.  The  pith  or  medulla 
in  the  succulent  state  of  a  stem  or  twig,  is 
turgid  with  aqueous  fluid,  but,  before  the 
wood  is  perfected, it  l)ecomes  dry  and  spon- 
gy, except  near  the  terminal  bud,  or  wnere 
branches  are  given  off,  in  which  places  it 
long  retains  its  moisture.  In  the  majority  of 
woody  dicotyledons  it  is  longitudinally  en- 
tire. The  color  of  the  pith  in  the  succulent 
shoot,  or  the  young  plant,  is  gi'een,  which, 
as  the  cells  empty,  changes  to  white ;  but 
to  this  there  are  some  exceptions.  In  the 
greater  number  of  plants  no  vessels  are 
perceptible  in  the  pith.  Little  is  known 
as  yet  with  certainty  concerning  its  func- 
tions. The  majority  of  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  parts,  one  firm,  and 
apparently  ligneous,  coustituting  the  frame- 
woriL  or  skeleton  of  the  leaf;  another,  suc- 
culent und  pulpy,  fills  up  the  intermediate 
spaces :  and  a  third,  tliin  aad  expanded, 
encloses  the  other  two,  and  forms  the  cov- 
ering for  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  The 
first  of  these  parts  is  vascular,  the  second 
cellular,  and  the  third  a  transparent  cutic- 
ular  pellicle.  The  cellular  substance  be- 
comes more  compact  towords  the  upper 
surfiice,  and  is  here  generally  covered  fa^  a 
sort  of  varnish.  Towards  the  lower  surface 
it  becomes  looser,  and  receives  those  aper- 
tures which  permit  the  entrance  of  air. 
In  flowers  the  calyx  is  generally  of  the 
same  construction  with  the  leaves ;  but  the 
corolla  consists  of  the  roost  delicate  cel- 
lular substance,  whose  inner  surface  rises 
in  the  most  delicate  prominences.  The 
spiral  cannte  of  a  very  small  diameter  pass 
nngly  through  the   lower   part   of  the 


leaves  of  thecorollflB,  and  no  trace  of  aper- 
tures is  to  be  discovered.  The  fllameats 
have  a  similar  construction ;  but  the  an- 
there  differ  in  construction  flx>m  all  the 
other  parts.  Entirely  cellular,  they  con- 
tain, from  the  beginning,  a  number  of 
bodies  peculiarly  formed,  called  poUen, 
The  sunace  of  the  female  stigma  is  cov- 
ered with  the  finest  hairs,  which,  without 
a  visible  aperture,  receive  the  fructifying 
mass  in  the  same  organic  way  as  the  haiis 
of  the  root  receive  the  moisture  of  the 
earth.  The  ovaiy  contains,  before  the 
fructification,  merely  little  bladders,  filled 
with  the  nourishing  juice.  After  the 
fructification,  the  future  plant  shows  itself 
first  in  a  little  point  which  floats  in  that 
juice.  Nourished  by  the  latter,  the  little 
plant  either  swells  and  developes  its  parts, 
the  cotyledones  particularly  becoming  vis- 
ible ;  or,  if  the  juice  is  not  entirely  used 
up,  it  coagulates  to  a  body  like  albumen, 
and  the  plant  remains  in  the  case  of  the  (so 
called)  monocotyUdones,  undeveloped.— 
(For  the  pressing  of  plants,  see  HerbariumJ) 

Plantagenet,  Fahllt  of.  (See  Gnat 
Britain,  History  of.) 

Plantain  {planiago  mqjor) ;  an  insignifi- 
cant and  common  weed,  introduced  here 
from  the  eastern  continent,  and  which  so 
closely  accompanies  the  steps  of  civilized 
man  as  to  have  received  from  some  of  our 
Indian  tribes  the  name  of  the  iMte  maiCs 
foot.  The  leaves  ai^e  all  radical,  oval  and 
petiolate,  and  from  amongst  them  arise 
several  long  cylindrical  ^ikes  of  greenish 
inconspicuous  flowers. 

Plantain  Tree.  By  the  English  this 
name  is  frequendy  applied  to  a  species  of 
banana  (wMsa  paratkiiaca)  now  cultivat- 
ed in  all  tropical  climates.  The  stem  of 
this  plant  is  so'fl,  herbaceous,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  ofbn  more 
than  six  feet  long,  and  nearly  two  broad. 
The  spike  of  flowers  is  nearly  four  feet 
long,  and  uoddinf  .  The  fruit,  which  suc- 
ceeds the  fertile  flowers  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  spike,  is  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  first 
green,  but  when  ripe,  of  a  pale-yellow 
color,  and  has  a  luscious,  sweet  pulp.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  fi'uits  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  and,  as  some  of  the 
plants  are  in  bearing  most  of  the  year, 
forms  the  entire  sustenance  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates.  When 
used  as  bread,  it  is  roasted  or  boiled  when 
just  full  grown ;  and  when  ripe,  it  is  made 
into  tarts,  sliced,  and  fried  with  butter,  or 
dried  and  preserved  as  a  sweetmeat. 
Three  dozen  plantains  are  esteemed  suf- 
ficient to  serve  one  man  for  a  week,  in- 
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I  of  bread,  and  will  support  him  mucfa 
better. 

PijLBTER  OF  Paris.  (See  Oypsum.) 
Plastic,  Sn  the  English  language  used 
as  an  adjective  only  (from  the  Greek  nXo^- 
rxK»f,  from  vAatfvw,  I  lotm  or  shape) ;  but  in 
some  other  languages  a  word  exists,  to 
which,  in  English,  pUuHcs  would  corre- 
Fpond  (Crreek  irXaanciyj.  The  term  is  of 
much  importance  in  tne  theory  of  the  arts 
aud  in  criticism.  With  the  Greeks,  Ger- 
niaiia,  &c^  it  comprises  the  whole  art  of 
Ffaaping  figures  from  hard  or  soft  masses. 
Three  species  are  distinguished  : — 1.  the 
art  of  shaping  forms  from  soft  masses,  as 
clay,  wax,  gypsum,  wbeat-6our— the  ar» 
pkuUca  proper,  according  to  the  original 
meaning  of  nXaew .-  it  precedes  sculpture ; 
2.  seuloture,  or  the  art  of  making  statues 
of  harder  masses  (e.  g.  marble,  alabaster, 
sandstone) — the  ar9  iiatuaria ;  3.  the  aaUp- 
ium  of  the  ancients,  comprising  works  cut 
in  wood  and  ivory.  The  materials  which 
the  ancient  artists  used  chiefly  were,  1. 
clay.  Dibutades  of  Sicyon  invented 
among  the  Greeks  figures  of  clay.  There 
are  very  ancient  figures  of  this  kind,  of 
Greek  and  Egyptian  origin.  2.  Gypsum, 
used  for  stucco-work,  and  still  found  in 
antique  buildings.  The  art  of  casting  in 
sypBum  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  till 
me,  Lysistnuus,  brother  to  Lysippus, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  in- 
vented it  Mengs,  among  the  modems, 
has  devoted  great  attention  to  this  art.  In 
Dresden  and  Madrid  are  collections  of  his 
easts,  taken  from  the  finest  works  of  the 
plastic  art  in  Italy.  (See  Mengs,)  3.  M^ax. 
The  same  Lysistratus  invented  the  art  of 
casting  figures  gf  wax.  The  Roman  im- 
ages were  fonned  of  wax,  and  numberless 
figures,  parts  of  bodies,  &c^  are  made  of 
it  at  present  in  Catholic  countries,  as  oflfer- 
ings  to  be  presented  to  saints.  4.  Wood. 
The  Greeks  made  many  works  of  wood, 
from  tlie  earliest  times  to  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  art.  Woollen  statues 
were  erected  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
games.  5.  Ivory.  The  use  of  this  mate- 
rial for  plastic  works  is  also  very  old,  and 
the  Greeks  continued  to  use  it  much  in 
the  times  of  their  highest  perfection.  The 
naked  parts  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  and 
Minerva,  in  the  Parthenon,  were  of  ivory. 
6.  Stone,  [a)  Marble.  Among  the  an- 
cients, the  Pentelican  and  Parian  marbles 
were  the  most  celebrated.  Under  Vespa- 
»an  were  discovered  the  Lunenaian  quar- 
ries, at  present  called  Carrara  ouarries, 
the  marble  of  which  is  whiter  tliau  the 
Greek.  The  Vatican  Apollo  is  made  of 
it    (ft)  Akbester.    Tlie  Ktrurians  worked 


much  in  it :  the  Indian  was  most  esteem- 
ed, (c)  Basalt,  (d)  Granite.  Only  the 
Egyptians  wortced  in  this;  their  statues 
and  obelisks  are  generally  of  granite  and 
sienite.  There  are  two  sorts  of  the  granite, 
a  red  and  a  bluish  sort  (e)  Porphyry,  of 
which  there  are  also  two  sorts,  oue  red,  the 
other  greenish,  with  golden  spots.  This,  the 
hardest  of  all  stones,  was  yet  frequentlv 
wrought  by  the  ancients  into  statues,as  well 
B8  vases,  (f)  Egyptian  lime-stone,  soft  and 
white,or  dark  green.  7.  Glass,  the  invention 
of  which  is  very  old.  The  ancients  made 
of  glass  not  only  many  utensils  fbrdomestlc 
purposes,  but  also  urns  of  the  dead,  and 
great  drinking  vessels,  ornamented  with 
raised  work,  or  cut  Obsidian  must  be 
mentioned  here,  a  kind  of  mountain-cnrs- 
tal,  discovered  by  a  certain  Obsidius.  (See 
Prtdigtone.)  8.  Murrhinom.  (See  Jllifr- 
rJdne  Vases,)  It  is  probable  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  Chinese  steatite.  9.  Metal,  (a)  Gold, 
partly  employed  for  entire  statues,  narthr 
for  the  covering  of  ivory  statues,  (o)  Sif- 
ter, (c)  Bronze.  This  metal  was  very 
much  used;  the  best  ore  for  preparing 
it  was  obtained  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
islands  of  Delos  and  w£gina ;  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, the  Corinthian  became  the  most  pop- 
ular. The  most  common  mixture  was 
12^  parts  tin  to  100  copper.  Metals  wero 
at  first  wrought  with  tne  hammer ;  at  a 
later  period  they  were  cast  At  first,  fig- 
ures were  cast  in  several  pieces,  which 
were  united  by  swaUow-UxUsy  so  called, 
shaped  thus,  X ;  at  length,  theartof  cast- 
uig  whole  figures  was  invented,  but  it  af- 
terwards went  out  of  use ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Italians 
began  again  to  cast  large  bronze  figures. 
The  first  large  statue  cast  in  Italy  was  that 
of  pope  Paul  III  by  Guglielmo  della  Por- 
ta. In  1699,  the  first  great  work  in  bronze 
was  cast  in  Paris.  The  first  of  all  the  fig- 
ures cast  in  bronze  is  ascribed  by  the 
Greeks  to  Rhcecus  and  Theodoroe  of  Sa- 
mos.  ((f)  Iron,  which  was  the  last  used 
for  plastic  purposes.  Glaucus  discovered 
the  art  of  casting  iron ;  at  Delphi  were 
consecrated  oflerings  made  by  him.  Nev- 
er was  the  art  of  casting  in  iron  carried  to 
greater  perfection  than  m  our  times,  par- 
ticularly at  Berlin.  (See  Sctdipturt,)-^ 
Plastic,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  signifying 
that  which  is  fit  to  be  represented  in  forms, 
or  is  well  represented  in  forms,  is  opposed 
to  picturesque  in  its  widest  sense,  signify-^ 
ing  that  which  is  fit  to  be  represented,  or 
is  well  represented  in  painting.  Intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  general  difference 
between  the  spirit  of  ancient  and  that  of 
modem  art,  to  which  we  have  already 
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often  ulluded,  is  the  cuctimetanee  that  the 
Greeks  had  a  much  greater  disposition  to 
tijcpiesB  their  ideas  in  forms  than  in  pic- 
tures, so  far  as  the  fine  arts  are  made  use 
of  for  the  expression  of  ideas.  They  ac- 
oordiuffly  carried  tlie  arts  which  speak 
through  the  form  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion ;  i.  e.  the  plastic  arts.  The  religion 
and  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  Greek 
led  him  to  view  this  life  as  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  existence,  and  the  per- 
fection of  this  life  as  the  chief  perfection 
to  which  be  could  aspire ;  whilst  the  mod- 
ern, or  Christian,  considers  every  thing 
with  reference  to  a  future  life,  to  which  he 
aspires.  The  chief  aim  of  the  latter,  in 
the  fine  arts,  therefore,  is  the  expression  of 
glowing  feehng.  He  makes  the  forms  and 
beings  which  he  finds  on  the  earth  express 
fais  views  of  a  more  perfect  and  purer 
world  for  which  he  longs  (and  colors  and 
tones  are  the  most  ready  means  of  so  do- 
ing), whilst  the  Greek  embodies  all  his 
ideas  in  forms  to  which  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  ffive  an  expression  superior  in 
land  to  the  terrestrial,  like  the  Christian, 
but  merelv  id^izes  them,  i.  e.  developes 
their  excellences  so  as  to  give  them  what 
would  be  terrestrial  perfection.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  say  the  ancients  strove 
much  more  to  represent  the  beautiful  for 
its  own  sake,  whUst  with  the  modems  it  is 
made  subsidiary  to  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing. Hence  the  necessary  consequence 
that,  wherever  it  was  admissible,  the 
Greeks  represented  naked  human  beauty, 
the  most  perfect  in  creation ;  and  to  such 
a  degree  did  that  gifted  and  finely  organ- 
ized people  develope  their  sense  of  beauty 
and  the  power  of  embodying  it  in  forms, 
that  they  have  ever  since  remained  the 
models  of  successive  ages.  So  great  and 
general,  indeed,  was  the  sense  for  plastic 
lieauty  with  the  Greeks,  that  it  influenced 
most  of  the  other  branches  of  art,  as 
painting,  which  has  witli  the  Greeks  a  de- 
cidedly plastic  character ;  and  Schlegel  is 
quite  correct  when  he  says  tliat,  in  order 
to  understand  perfecdy  well  the  tragedy 
of  the  Greeks,  it  is  necessary  to  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  their  plastic  art, 
because  the  mind  of  the  Greek  has,  in  ev- 
ery thinff  connected  with  the  beautiful,  an 
eminent^  plastic  turn ;  and  the  poet  does 
not  develope  before  our  eyes  great  and 
peculiar  cbaracters  by  a  series  of  events 
and  actions,  nor  does  he  present  views 
which  are  the  consequence  of  connecting 
all  our  present  existence  with  another 
world ;  but  he  conceives  the  existing  world 
idealized,  perfected  by  its  own  Uws,  and, 
if  he  composes  for  representation,  this 


view  closely  allies  itself  to  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  sculpture  of  his  country^-^ 
jPUutie  is  also  used  in  praise  of  modem 
poems  or  historical  writing,  if  they  are  so 
well  executed  that  they  represent  charac- 
ters or  actions  as  expressively  as  a  sculp- 
tor would  do  by  a  nne  statue. 

P1.ATA,  Rio  dk  la  (that  is,  river  tf  sU- 
ver);  a  large  river  of  South  America, 
which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  be- 
tween latitude  34''  55^  and  36^  21'  S.  It  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Parana  and 
Uruffuay.  The  former  rises  in  Brazil,  and 
receives  the  Paraguay  coming  from  the 
same  country,  after  which  it  unites  with 
the  Uruguay,  also  coming  from  Brazil,  at 
about  1^  miles  from  the  ocean.  At  this 
point,  the  Plata  is  thirty  miles  wide ;  at  its 
mouth,  about  100  miles.  The  Paraguay 
rises  in  latitude  \2P  SO'  S.,  and  receives  the 
laiige  rivers  Pilcomayo  and  Vermejo  from 
the  west.  The  whole  length  of  the  Pla- 
ta, from  the  head  waters  of  the  Parafuay 
to  the  ocean,  is  about  2300  odles.  The 
basin  which  it  drains  extends  finom  lat  13^ 
to  Z8P  S.,  and  fiom  Ion.  5P  to  74''  W.,  and 
is  therefore  about  1600  miles  from  north  to 
south,  by  1500  from  east  to  west  Except- 
injf  the  Amazon,  it  has  the  ku'gest  volume 
ot  water  of  any  river  in  the  world.  The 
navigation  of  the  Paraguay  is  difiicult  on 
account  of  the  shoals  and  fiills.  The  Pa- 
rana is  deeper  than  the  Plata,  and  is  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  its  numerous  sand- 
banks. The  ports  on  the  Plata  are  Mon- 
tevideo and  Buenos  Ayres.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Solis,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  La  PlatOy  but  fix>m  whom  it  was  often 
also  called  the  rwerqf  SoUa.  Sebastian 
Cabot,  then  m  the  service  of  Spain,  visit- 
ed the  river  a  few  years  afterwards  (1526), 
and  penetrated  to  the  Paraguay. 

Plata,  United  Provinces  of  the 
(Promnciaa  Unidas  dd  Bio  dk  la  Plata, 
or  RepMica  Argentina) ;  a  republic  of 
South  America,  consisting  of  a  iwrt  of  the 
former  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  tne  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayres.  The  republic 
of  Bolivia,  the  state  of  Paraguay,  and  the 
republic  of  the  Bauda  Oriental,  which 
were  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
viceroyalty,  now  fonn  independent  states. 
The  United  Provinces  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bolivia ;  on  the  east  by  Para- 
guay, fiom  which  tbev  are  separated  by 
the  river  Paraguay,  the  Banda  Oriental 
(which  the  Uruguay  separates  fix>m  them), 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  south  by  Pataffo- 
nia;  and  west  by  Chile  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  extreme  length,  fix>m  lat.  S^ 
to  40^  lO'  S.,  is  about  1400  miles ;  the 
breadth  varies  fit)m  500  to  800  miles. 
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Tbe  Tioeroyalty  extended  over  aa  arei 
of  afaont  1,500,000  mtteB;  the  AnentiDe 
republic  comprieee  about  two  thirds  of 
this  Mirfine,  with  a  population  eedmated 
at  a,000,000,  of  which  600,000  aie  Span- 
iah  creoleo,  600,000  mestizoes,  800,000  In- 
diana, and  25,000  negroes.  This  part  of 
the  country  was  firet  diseoverecl  by  Juan 
Diaz  do  Solis,  in  1517,  and  was  further 
explored  by  Sebasdan  Cabot,  then  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  in  1526w  In  1553,  the 
firat  Spanish  colony  was  founded  here  by 
d<in  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  who  buih  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  government  was  at  first 
dependent  upon  that  of  Peru,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  its 
commerce,  had  no  other  communication 
with  ocher  parts  of  the  world  than  by  the 
aanual  fleet  from  Spain.  But  as  the  pop- 
ulation multiplied,  and  the  agricultural 
pioduce  increased,  some  relaxations  in  the 
nHmopoly  system  took  place,  and  finally, 
to  pot  a  stop  to  the  smuggling,  which  had 
been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  register 
ahipe  were  allowed  to  sail,  under  a  Mcensc 
fiom  tbe  council  of  the  Indies,  at  any 
time.  The  annual  flotilla  sailed  for  tbe 
last  time  in  1748;  in  1774^  a  free  trade 
was  allowed  between  several  of  the  Amer- 
MB  pans,  and,  in  1778^  several  Spanish 
potts  were  allowed  an  open  trade  td  Bue* 
DOB  Ayres.  In  the  same  year,  the  vice- 
nofaky  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  constituted, 
mA,  as  it  included  the  rich  provinces  of 
Upper  Peru,  became  not  only  important 
as  an  agricultural  colony,  but  for  its  valu- 
able mines.  The  commerce  continued  to 
incteeae  in  value  until  the  war  between 
Engfand  and  Spain  (17P7)^  afler  which  it 
never  revived,  and  has  been  entirely  anni- 
hilated by  tbe  recent  events.  In  1806  and 
1807,  the  inhabilantB,  having  victoriously 
repelled  the  attacks  <Mf  the  l^glish,  under 
generals  Beresford  and  Whitelocke,  learn- 
ed to  know  their  own  strength,  and,  in 
1810,  the  fint  insurrection  against  tbe 
mother  country  broke  out  at  Buenos 
Ayros.  In  none  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
were  there  so  few  blacks ;  none  bad  been 
so  much  neglected  by  the  mother  country ; 
hence  in  none  were  shown  a  greater  una- 
nimity of  pnrpose,  and  firmness  in  resist- 
ance. The  inhabitants  of  this  colony 
were,  also,  superior  to  most  of  the  colo- 
nists in  cultivation  and  character.  Li- 
nlers,  a  I*>ench  officer  who  had  con- 
ducted the  successful  resistance  to  the 
British,  was  declared  viceroy,  in  tiie  place 
of  the  Spanish  governor.  But  as  he  fa- 
vored the  cause  of  Joseph  Napoleon,  be 
was  soon  after  deposed,  and  the  junta  of 
the  province  of  SuenoB  Ayres  managed 


the  government  under  Cisneros,  the  new 
8i>anish  viceroy ;  the  latter,  however,  was 
deposed  by  the  junta,  on  account  of  his 
attempts  to  revive  the  old  Spanish  policy, 
and  sent  home.  Tbe  junta  took  upon 
itself  the  administration,  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  Chile  followed  this  ex- 
ample, and  sent  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  insurgents  like- 
wise took  possession  of  Upper  Peru,  where 
an  insurrection  bad  already  broken  out  at 
La  Paz,  Aug.  16, 1809.  Liniera,  who  was 
SMpported  by  some  of  the  internal  prov- 
inces, macfe  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
against  Buenos  Ayres;  he  was  deserted 
by  his  troops,  and,  having  been  made 
prisoner  with  some  of  his  aSherents,  was 
shot  The  other  provinces  joined  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  Creoles  were  every  where 
victorious.  In  1811,  the  junta  was  dis- 
solved, m  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of 
its  president ;  and  a  congress,  assembled 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  vested  the  executive 
power  in  the  bonds  of  a  triumvirate }  but 
tbe  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Pern 
led  the  congress,  in  1614,  to  name  Pozih 
das  supreme  director  of  the  repuUic,  vritti 
a  council  of  seven ;  and  the  government 
tiins  acquired  more  unity  and  vigor. 
Monte  Video  was  yet  occupied  by  a 
Spanish  garrison,  but  was  soon  aifler 
taken  by  ttie  Buenos  Ayrean  forces ;  Ar- 
tigas,  tiie  commander  in  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental, then  declared  himself  independenL 
defeated  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
took  possession  of  Monie  Video,  which, 
in  1817,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Brazifiatt 
force.  (See  ArtigoBj  and  Banda  Orieni&L) 
At  the  same  time,  Para|uay,  under  dedor 
Francia,  declared  itself  mdenendeat  (Sea 
fhmciOj  and  Paragvay.)  In  1816,  a  new 
congress  met  at  Tucuuian,  which  sained 
Pueyrredon  director  of  the  republic,  oil 
July  19,  declared  the  countries  on  the  Pla- 
ta independent,  and,  having  transfbtved 
its  sessions  to  Buenos  Ayres,  issued  a 
declaration  (Manifestacwn  kigknica  y  j^ 
liHca  de  la  Reffolucion  de  la  ^nuricoy  Uef . 
25),  containing  a  list  of  twenty-eight 
grievances.  The  republic  now  assuined 
the  tide  of  United  Provinces  of  South 
America,  and,  Dec.  3, 1817,  proclaimed  a 
reglamento  prwisorio  as  preliminary  lo  a 
constitution.  The  congress,  chosen  in 
compliance  with  the  r^glanunto,  was 
opened  in  February,  181^  and,  on  the 
35th  of  May,  the  new  constitution  was 
published.  It  was  on  the  model  of  that 
of  tbe  U.  States,  and  secured  peraonal 
fheedom  and  equality,  Kbert^  of  oon- 
science  and  of  the  press,  and  the  ri^t 
ofsufliage.  Pueyrredon,  who  dacHnsdia- 
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election  to  the  place  of  supreme  director, 
was  succeeded  in  that  post  by  general 
Rondeau.  The  country  sdll  continued  in 
a  disturbed  state,  and,  in  1820,  colonel 
Rodriguez  was  placed  at  the  bead  of 
affairs  by  the  federalists.  The  nomination 
of  Rivadavia,  who  had  previously  been 
plenipotentiary  to  Paris  and  London,  to 
the  place  of  secretary  of  state  in  lo21, 
contributed  to  restore  order ;  the  province 
of  fiuenoe  Ayres  yielded  its  claims  to  su- 
perioritv  over  the  other  provinces,  which 
established  separate  provincial  govern- 
ments, and  sent  deputies  to  a  general 
congress  at  Buenos  Ayres,  May  1, 18S9. 
The  treaties  of  peace  and  amity,  con- 
cluded with  Santa  F^  Entre  Rioe  and 
Ck>rriente8,  restored  peace,  and  general 
amnesty  established  domestic  tranquillity. 
The  confederacy  now  consisted  of  the 
nine  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Tucu- 
man,  Cordova,  Salta,  Cujo,  Potosi,  Co- 
chabamba,  La  Paz  and  Puqo.  The  vi|;i- 
lant  and  prudent  policy  of  Rivbdavia, 
who  was  also  at  the  head  of  the  depart«> 
ment  of  foreign  affairs,  changed  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  The  revenue  of 
18^  exceeded  the  expenditures;  thecus- 
tonis,  in  particular,  were  much  increased 
by  the  commercial  prosperity.  In  1^22; 
the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  considering 
that  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  after 
having,  nx>m  the  year  1810,  proceeded  in 
their  revolutionary  movements  without 
any  obstacle  from  the  government  of 
Spain,  had  formally  declared  their  inde-  ^ 
pendence  in  1816;  and  that,  after  various 
intestine  conomotions  and  external  col- 
lisions, those  provinces  had  attained  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  and  a  good  understand- 
ing vrith  all  their  neighbors,  and  actually 
exercised,  without  opposition  from  with- 
in or  the  fear  of  annoyance  from  without, 
all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty, — ^resolved 
that  they  ought  to  be  recognised  as  an  in- 
dependent nation ;  and  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary was,  therefore,  appointed  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres  (1824).  In  1825,  a  treaty  of 
peace,  commerce  and  navigation  was  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain.  At  this  time 
the  republic  assumed  the  title  of  United 
Provinces  of  La  Plata.  The  principal 
functions  of  government  were  discharged 
for  several  years  by  a  constituent  con- 
gress, the  executive  power  being  in- 
trusted to  the  provincial  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  February,  1826,  Riva- 
davia  was  chosen  president  of  the  United 
Provinces.  In  December  preceding,  the 
emperor  of  Brazil  had  declared  war 
ilgamst  the  Argendne  republic,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  taken  possession  of 


the  fianda  Oriental  Garcia,  who  was 
sent  by  Rivadavia  to  negotiate  a  peace, 
having  ceded  the  Banda  Oriental  to  the 
emperor,  the  prendent  was  induced,  by 
the  general  dissatisfaction  with  this  step^ 
to  resign.  The  successes  of  the  Argen- 
tine arms  led  to  articles  of  agreement 
with  Brazil  (August,  1828),  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  Brazilians  should 
evacuate  the  disputed  province,  which 
was  declared  an  independent  state.  (See 
MonU  Video.)  On  the  resignation  of  Ri- 
vadavia, conjpesB  dissolved,  each  of  the 
provinces  agam  became  independent,  and 
colonel  Domfp  was  chosen  governor  of 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  new 
governor  was  expelled  from  the  city  iu 
December  of  the  same  year,  by  general 
Lavalle,  the  head  of  the  Unitarioe,  who 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  govern- 
or, and,  having  made  Doneffo  prisoner, 
caused  him  to  be  shot  on  the  spot  A 
civil  war  of  the  most  bloodv  description 
ensued,  and,  in  Aucust,  1829,  general  La- 
valle found  himself  compelled  to  resign. 
He  was  succeeded  by  ffeneral  Viamont^ 
who  was  at  the  head  of  Sie  federal  party, 
who,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  general  Rosas 
in  December  of  the  same  year« — See 
Funes,  Histana  cM  dd  Paragm^  Biic- 
fioff  Ayns  y  Tvxuman  (Buenos  Ayres, 
1825) ;  Nuiies,  ISstorical,  poliHed  cand 
HaUstical  Accoumt  of  the  UnUtd  Province 
qf  La  PkUa  (translated  from  the  Spanish, 
London,  1825) ;  Head's  Jntmey  aenas  the 
Pampas;  Miers,  Travdt  in  ChUe  and  La 
Plata  (2  vols.,  London,  1826);  Haighs, 
ShOdiei  in  Peruy  CkHe  and  Buenoi  J§frt9 
(London,  1831) ;  MiUer's  Memoirs  (2  vols., 
London,  1828);  the  American  Awuai 
RunisUr  (I,  II,  III,  IV). 

Vj^tmm  ;  a  town  in  Boeotia,  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  in  which  the  Per- 
sians, under  Mardonius,  were  defeated  by 
the  Greeks,  B.  C.  479.  After  Xerxes  had 
been  defeated  at  Salamis  (q.  v.^  he  re- 
tunied  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces, 
but  left  300,000  men,  under  Mh^xionius,  in 
Thessaly,  to  influence  the  negotiations  of 
that  commander  with  the  Ureeks.  On 
the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  negotiate, 
Mardonius  advanced  towards  Atuca,  and 
laid  waste  eveiy  thing  with  fire  and  sword. 
One  hundred  thousand  Gree^  under 
Pausanias  and  Arictides,  having  solemnly 
sworn  to  prefer  death  to  subjugation,  ad- 
vanced against  the  Persians,  and  the  two 
armies  met  near  the  small  town  of  Plat^ie, 
September  25.  The  loss  of  the  Greekn 
was  inconsiderable.  Mardonius  fell,  and 
hardly  one  tenth  part  of  his  army  escaped 
by  flight ;  but  few  ever  returned  to  their 
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ccNintiy.  On  the  same  day,  the  remnant 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  had  escaped 
fhmi  Salamis,  was  destroyed  off  My<»Ie 
by  the  Greeks,  under  the  Athenian  Aan- 
thippus  and  the  Spaitan  Leotychides. 
From  that  lime,  Greece  was  freed  from 
invasions  from  Persia.  The  Platsans 
dislinffujsbed  themselves  both  at  Marathon 
and  PiatBBse. 
Pi^TK  Glass.  (See  Glags,) 
Pi.ATiif  A  is  a  metaJ  of  modem  discoveiy, 
and  owes  its  name  to  the  idea  at  first  en- 
tertained of  its  being  related  to  silver,  it 
being  a  diminutive  of  the  Spanish  word 
plaUu  We  shall  first  describe  its  ore,  de- 
nominated in  mineralo^  naUoe  pUdisMk. 
It  ocGUTB  in  veiy  small,  u^regularly  formed 
grains,  of  uneven  surfiice,  usually  flat- 
tened, and  having  the  appearance  of  being 
worn  by  attrition.  They  are  destitute  of 
cleavage,  and  possessed  of  a  hackly  frac- 
ture ;  lustre  metallic ;  color  perfect 
steel-gtBy ;  streak  unchanged  ana  shin- 
ing; ductile ;  hardness  a  little  above  that 
of  fluor;  ^lecific  gravity  17.a  It  gen- 
eraliy  coutains  a  litue  iron,  and  is  accom- 
panied, besides,  by  iridium,  osmium,  rho- 
dium, palladium,  and  also  by  copper, 
chrome  and  titanium.  It  is  very  refrac- 
tory, and  soluble  only  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid  The  pieces  in  which  it  occurs 
rarely  exceed  a  few  grains  in  weight. 
It  has  been  found  principally  in  seconcbry 
deposits,  and  was  first  brought  from  Peru, 
and  finom  Choco,  in  New  Grenada.  It 
also  occuiB  in  Brazil  and  St.  Doming ; 
but  of  late  comes,  in  the  largest  quantity, 
^m  Siberia,  where  it  is  found  in  the  au- 
riferous sands  of  Kuschwa,  in  the  Uralian 
mountains.  The  richest  beds  of  these 
sands  are  firom  two  and  a  half  to  ^y^ 
feet  in  thickness,  and  yield  from  one  to 
three  pounds  of  metal  for  about  3700 
pounds  of  sand.  Natite  platina  is  also 
abundant  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Ura- 
lian mountains.  More  recentlv,  it  has 
beeo  found  in  a  sienitic  rock,  alon^  with 
oxide  of  iron  and  gold.  The  grains  in 
which  it  occurred,  possessed  the  same 
shape  as  those  found  in  the  sands.  This 
k>cality  is  near  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  province 
of  Antioquia.  To  procure  the  pure  metal 
from  its  ore  has  been  one  of  tbe  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  metallurgy ;  and  all  the 
processes  fbrnierTy  employed  have  given 
way  to  the  ingenious  one  invented  and 
practised,  for  a  long  time  privately,  by 
doctor  Wollaston,  and  which  he  made 
public,  through  the  Philosophical  Trau»- 
acdons,  in  1839.  The  crude  platina  is 
disBolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  (formed  in 
the  proportion  of  three  pounds  of  muri- 


atic acid  to  two  of  the  simple  aqua  fortis). 
The  acid  should  be  allowed  to  digest 
three  or  four  days,  with  a  heat  which 
ought  gradually  to  be  raised.  The  solu- 
tion, being  tben  poured  oW^  should  be  suf- 
fered to  stand  until  a  quantity  of  fine 
pulverulent  ore  of  iridium,  susjiended  in 
the  liquid,  has  completely  subsided,  and 
should  tfien  be  mixed  witb  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  (tbe  suit  being  dis- 
solved in  five  times  its  weight  of  water). 
A  yellow  precipitate  of  platina  will  imme- 
diatelv  fall,  which  must  be  well  washed 
in  order  ^  free  it  from  the  various  impu- 
rities known  to  exist  in  native  platina,  and 
must  ultimately  be  wuU  pi-essed  in  oi-der 
to  remove  the  last  remnant  of  tbe  wash- 
ings. It  is  next  to  be  heated,  with  the 
utmost  caution,  in  a  black  lead  pot,  with 
so  low  a  heat  as  just  to  expel  ttie  whole 
of  the  muriate  of^  ammonia,  and  to  occa^ 
sion  the  particles  of  platina  to  cohere  as 
little  as  possible ;  for  on  this  depends  the 
ultimate  ductility  of  tbe  product  When 
turned  out  of  the  crucible,  it  will  be  found 
of  a  gray  color,  and,  if  prepared  with  due 
precaution,  lightly  coherent  It  now  re- 
quires to  be  rubbed  between  the  hands,  in 
order  to  procure,  by  the  gentlest  means, 
as  much  as  can  possibly  be  so  obtained 
of  metallic  powder,  so  fine  as  to  pass 
through  a  fine  lawn  sieve.  The  coarser 
parts  are  then  to  be  ground  in  a  wooden 
bowl,  with  a  wooden  pestle,  but  on  no 
account  with  any  hturder  material,  capable 
of  burnishing  the  particles  of  platina  (be- 
cause bumi^ed  particles  of  platina  will 
not  weld);  and  indeed  every  degree  of 
burnishing  would  prevent  the  particles 
fipom  cohering  in  tne  further  stages  of 
the  process.  And  since  platina  cannot  be 
fused  by  the  utmost  heat  of  our  furnaces, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  freed,  like 
other  meUits,  from  its  impurities  during 
igneous  fusion  by  fluxes,  iior  be  rendered 
homogeneous  by  liquefaction,  the  me- 
chanical diffusion  through  water  should 
here  be  made  to  answer,  as  far  as  may 
be,  tbe  purposes  of  melting,  in  allowing 
earthy  matters  to  come  to  the  surface  by 
their  lightness,  and  in  making  the  solvent 
powers  of  water  eflecc,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  purifying  powers  of  borax  and  other 
fluxes,  in  removing  soluble  oxides.  By 
repeated  washiuf,  shaking  and  decanting, 
tlie  finer  parts  of  the  gray  powder  of  plat- 
ina may  be  obtained  as  pure  as  odier 
metals  are  rendered  by  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  metallurgy ;  and  if  now  poured 
over,  and  allowed  to  subside  in  a  clean 
basin,  a  uniform  mud,  or  pulp»  will  be  ob- 
tained, ready  for  the  further  process  of 
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casting.  The  mould  to  be  uaed  for  cast- 
ing the  metallic  powder,  is  a  brass  barrel, 
6}  inches  long,  turned  rather  taper  within, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of 
the  ingot  to  be  formed,  beinir  1.12  inches 
in  diameter  at  top,  and  1.23  inches  at  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and 
plugged  at  its  largerextremity  witha  stopper 
of  steel,  that  enters  the  barrel  to  the  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  iu«de  of 
the  mould  being  now  well  greased  with  a 
little  lard,  and  the  stopper  being  fitted 
ti^ht  into  the  barrel  by  surrounding  it 
with  blotting  paper  (for  the  paper  facili- 
tates the  extraction  of  the  stopper,  and 
allows  the  escape  of  water  during  com- 
pression], the  borrel  is  to  be  set  uuii^t  in 
a  jug  or  water,  and  is  itself  to  oe  filled 
with  that  fluid.  It  is  next  to  be  filled 
quite  full  with  the  mud  of  platina,  which, 
subsiding  to  the  bottom  or  the  water,  is 
sure  to  nil  the  barrel  without  cavities,  and 
with  uniformity — a  uniformity  to  be  ren- 
dered perfect  by  subsequent  pressure. 
In  order,  however,  to  guard  effectually 
acainst  cavides,  the  barrel  may  be  weigh- 
ed after  filling  it ;  and  the  actual  weight 
of  its  contents,  being  thus  ascertained,  may 
be  compared  with  that  weight  of  platina 
and  water  which  it  is  known,  by  estimate, 
that  the  barrel  ought  to  contain.  A  cir- 
cular piece  of  sofl  paper  first,  and  then  of 
woollen  cloth,  being  laid  upon  the  surface 
of  the  barrel,  allow  the  water  to  pass  dur- 
ing paitial  compression  by  the  force  of 
the  hand  with  a  wooden  plug.  A  circu- 
lar plate  of  copper  is  tlien  placed  upon  the 
top,  and  thus  sufficient  consistency  is 
given  to  the  contents  to  allow  of  the  bar- 
rel being  laid  horizontally  in  a  forcing- 
press.  After  compression,  which  is  to  Se 
caiiied  lo  the  utmost  limits,  the  stopper  at 
the  eactremity  beine  taken  out,  the  cake 
of  platina  will  easily  be  removed,  owing 
to  the  conical  form  of  the  barrel ;  and, 
being  now  so  hard  and  firm  that  it  may 
be  handled  without  danger  of  breaking,  it 
is  to  be  placed  upon  a  charcoal  fire,  and 
there  heated  to  redness,  in  order  to  drive 
off  moisture,  bum  off  grease,  and  give  to 
it  a  firmer  degree  of  cohesion.  The  cake 
is  next  to  he  heated  in  a  wind-fiiruace ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  to  be  raised 
upon  an  earthen  stand,  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  above  the  grate  of  the  furnace, 
the  stand  being  strewn  over  with  a  layer 
of  clean  quaiczose  sand,  on  which  the 
cake  is  to  he  placed,  standing  upright  on 
one  of  its  ends.  It  is  then  to  be  covered 
with  an  imvertod  cylindrical  pot  of  the 
roost  refractory  crucible  ware,  resting  at 
its  open  end  on  the  layer  of  sand ;  and 


care  is  to  be  taken  that  tlie  aides  of  the 
pot  do  not  touch  the  cake.  To  prevent 
the  blisterinff  of  the  pladna  by  heat,  which 
is  the  usual  defect  of  this  inetal  in  its 
unmanufkctured  state,  it  is  essential  to 
expose  the  cake  to  the  most  intense  heat 
that  a  wind-furnace  can  be  made  to  re- 
ceive, more  intense  than  tlie  platina  can 
well  be  required  to  bear  under  any  subse- 
quent treatment,  so  that  all  impurities 
may  be  totally  driven  off.  The  furnace  is 
fed  with  coke,  and  the  action  of  the  fire 
maintained  for  about  twenw  minutes 
fi:om  the  time  of  lifbting  iL  The  cake  is 
now  to  be  removed  fit)m  the  furnace,  and, 
being  placed  upright  upon  an  anvil,  is  to 
be  struck,  while  hot,  upon  the  top,  with  a 
heavy  hammer,  so  as  at  one  beating 
effectually  to  close  the  metal.  If  in  thin 
process  the  cylinder  should  become  bent, 
It  must  on  no  account  be  hammered  on 
the  side,  by  which  treatment  it  would  be 
cracked  immediately,  but  must  be  straight- 
ened by  blows  given  upon  the  extremities, 
dexterously  directed,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
straight  line  the  parts  that  j^roject.  The 
ingot  of  platina,  when  cold,  may  be  re> 
duced  by  the  processes  of  heating  and 
forging,  like  any  other  metal,  to  any  form 
that  may  be  required.  After  forging,  the 
ingot  is  to  be  cleaned  from  the  ferruginous 
scales  which  its  sur&ce  is  apt  to  contract 
in  the  fire,  by  smearing  oyer  its  sur&ce 
with  a  moistened  mixture  of  equal  ports, 
by  measure,  of  ciystalKzed  borax  and 
common  salt  of  tartar,  which,  when  in 
fusion,  is  a  ready  solvent  of  such  impuri- 
ties, while  it  does  not  act,  like  caustic 
alkali,  upon  the  platina  itself.  It  is  then 
to  be  exposed  upon  a  platina  tray,  under 
an  inverted  pot,  to  the  heat  of  a  wind- 
furnace.  Hie  ingot  may  then  be  flattened 
into  leaf,  drawn  into  wire,  or  submitted  to 
any  of  the  processes  of  which  the  most  duc- 
tile metals  are  capable.  The  mean  Sfiecific 
gravity  of  the  metallic  cake  of  platina  pow- 
der, when  taken  from  the  press,  is  10 ;  that 
of  the  cake  fully  contracted  by  heat,  before 
forging,  is  fit)m  17  to  17.7 ;  that  after  (brg- 
in^  is  aLout  31.25^  and  that  of  vrire,  21  Jk, 
being  the  maximum  density  of  this  metal. 
Pure  platina  bos  a  white  color,  very  much 
like  tnat  of  silver,  but  is  inferior  in  lustre 
to  that  metal.  Its  malleability  is  &r  less 
than  that  of  gold  or  silver,  but  superior  to 
that  of  tin.  It  may  be  drawn  into  wires 
that  do  not  exceed  the  2000th  part  of  an 
inch.  It  is  a  sofl  metal,  and,  like  iron, 
admits  of  being  welded  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. A  wire  one  tenth  of  an  inch  sup* 
ports  590  pounds  without  breaking.  As  a 
conductor  of  heat,  it  ranks  between  gold 
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aad  silver.    It  undergoes  no  change  from 
the  combined  agency  of  air  and  moisture, 
aod  it  may  be  ezposod  to  the  strongest 
heat  of  a  smithes  forgo  without  suffering 
fither  oxidation  or  fusion.    On  heating  a 
^lall  wire  of  it,  by  means  of  gsdvanisro, 
or  the  compound  blow-pipe,  it  is  fused, 
and  afterwsjnds  bums  with  the  emission 
uf  sparks.    Piatina  is  not  attacked  by  any 
of  the  pure  acids.     Its  on]y  solvents  are 
chlorine  and  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which 
act  upon  it  with  greater  difficulty  than  on 
goM.     The  resulting  orange-red  colored 
liquidy  fix>m  which  the  excess  of  acid 
should  be  expelled  by  cautious  evapora- 
tion, may  be  redded  as  containing  eitlier 
chloride  of  plaUnum,  or  the  muriate  of  its 
oxide.    According  to  Berzehus,  there  are 
two  nxidts  of  this  metal,  the  oxygen  of 
which  18  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2.    The  vroi- 
axide  prepared  by  the  action  of  potash  on 
piotochloride  of  plaiina  is  of  a  black  color, 
and  is  reduced  by  a  red  heat    The  per- 
oxide is  obtained  with  difficulty ;  for,  on 
attempting  to  precipitate  it  from  the  muri- 
ate, by  means  of  an  alkali,  it  either  falls  as 
a  sub-salt,  or  is  held  altogether  in  solution. 
It  IS  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  resem- 
bling rust  of  iron  when  dry,  and  is  nearly 
black  when  anhydrous.     Like  peroxide 
of  gold,  it  is  a  very  feeble  base,  and  is 
much  disposed  to  unite  with  alkalies. — 
Chlorides  of  plaHncL    The  perchloride  is 
procared  by  evaporating  muriate  of  piati- 
na to  dr^'ness,  by  means  of  a  sentle  heat 
It  18  deliquescent,  and  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol  and  ether.    The  muriate  of  piat- 
ina is  the  protachloridef  and  is  resolved, 
on  heating,  into  piatina  and  chlorine.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  £.  Davy,  there  are  two 
phosphurets  and  three  sulphureta  of  piatina. 
The  salts  of  piatina  have  the  following 
general  characters:  their  solution  in  water 
is  yellowish-brown ;   sulphureted  hydro- 
gen throws  down  the  metal  in  a  black 
powder;  hydriodlc  acid  produces  a  thin 
film  of  plobna  upon  the  surface  of  the  so- 
lution, after  a  few  hours  standing.    The 
suIphaU  of  piatina  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  the  sulphuret,  or  hydro- 
sulpfauret    It  is  soluble  iu  water,  alcohol 
and  ether.    When  a  strong  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  it  is  minded  with  alcohol,  in  equal 
volumes,  and  heated,  it  will  deposit  a 
black  powder,  which,  on  beuig  washed 
and  dried,  and  heated  to  the  temperature 
of  40(r,  explodes  with  violence.    This 
detonating   compound    is   analogous   to 
those   which    ammonia  forms  with  the 
oxides  of  gold  and  silver.    The  useful 
alloys  of  piatina  are  not  numerous.   With 
silver  it  fonns  a  tolenibly  fusible  white 
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alloy,  malleable  and  brilliant  when  poK 
isbed ;  but  it  scales  and  blackens  by  work 
ing.  Gold,  by  a  fbrae  heat,  combines 
with  pUtina,  and  the  alloys,  in  all  proper^ 
tion%  are  more  fusible  than  piatina.  In 
the  proportion  of  38  grs.  to  1  oz.,  it  forms 
a  yellowish-white,  ductile,  hard  alloy ;  it 
is  so  elastic  after  hammering,  that  it  has 
been  proposed  to  use  it  for  watch-springs. 
Mercuiy,  by  trituration  with  spongy  piat- 
ina, forms  an  amalgam  at  first  soil,  but 
wlych  soon  becomes  considerably  firm, 
and  has  been  much  used  in  obtaining 
malleable  piatina.  A  coating  of  piatina 
can  he  given  to  copper  and  other  metals, 
by  applving  to  them  an  amalgam  of 
spongy  piatina,  and  ^ve  parts  of  mercury ; 
the  latter  metal  is  then  volatihzed  by  heat 
Lead  combines  with  piatina  readily ;  and 
iron  and  copper  in  like  manner :  the  last 
mentioned,  when  added  in  the  proportion 
of  7  to  16  of  piatina  and  1  of^zinc,  and 
fused  in  a  crucible,  under  charcoal  pow- 
der, forms  the  allov  called  artificial  fM. 
Steel  unites  with  piatina  in  all  propornons, 
and,  especially  in  the  proportion  of  firom  1 
to  3  per  cent  of  piatina,  forms  a  tough  and 
tenacious  alloy,  well  adapted  for  cutting 
instruments.  Arsenic  unites  cauW  with 
piatina,  and  was  once  employed  fat  ren- 
dering the  latter  metal  fusible.  Piatina  is 
a  meud  of  great  utility.  It  is  used  for  the 
construction  of  large  boilers  for  the  con- 
centration of  sulphuric  acid,  the  lar^r 
ones  of  which  cost  upwards  of  300  gum- 
eas.  Its  uses  in  chemistry  are  numerous, 
dnd  very  important  It  is  also  employe<l 
for  stainmg  pottery  ;  and  has  lately  been 
coined  in  Russia,  and  forms  a  {jart  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  that  country. 

Plato  (fit)m  vUrvs,  broad).  The  cele- 
brated Greek  philosopher  of  this  name 
was  so  called  on  account  of  the  breadth 
of  his  chest  and  forehead.  His  original 
name  was  Arisiocles,  He  was  the  son  of 
Ariston  and  Perictione,  and  was  bom 
about  429  B.  C.  Amone  his  ancestors 
were  king  Codrus  and  the  lawgiver  Solon. 
Circumstances  were  favorable  to  his  early 
education :  his  body  and  mind  were 
equally  developed.  In  gymnastics,  he 
was  instructed  by  Ariston,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  letters  by  the  grammarian  Dio- 
nysius,  in  painUng  and  music  by  Draco 
and  Meteilus,  iu  philosophy  at  first  by 
Cratylus.  Until  his  twentieth  year,  the 
gified  youth  tried  his  creative  power 
in  epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  with 
much  ardor.  Notliing  satisfied  him.  We 
now  see  him  introduced  by  his  fiither  to 
the  wise  Socrates,  who,  die  story  says, 
was  just  relating  to  bis  pupils  a  dream,  in 
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which  he  had  seen  a  youngs  swan  fly  from 
the  altar  of  Cupid  into  the  academy,  and 
alight  in  his  lap,  whence  he  soared,  with 
an  enchanting  song,  into  the  au-:-~^Se«, 
here,  the  academic  swan!**  he  exclaims, 
perceiving  Plato.  He  cultivated  the  mind 
of  his  new  pupil  for  eight  yean,  and  the 
acute  and  profound  views  of  the  scholar 
tasked  his  Acuities,  and  awakened  in  him 
admiration  and  love.  After  the  sage-— ac- 
cused of  deridins  the  gods  of  his  countiy 
— ^had  drank  the  hemlock,  Plato,  thireting 
for  the  highest  knowledge  which  his 
times  could  afford,  lefl  Athens.  He  first 
visited  Mecara,  where  he  staid  for  some 
time  with  Luclid  (the  head  of  the  Megarean 
school,  and  formerly  also  the  disciple  of 
Socrates),  exchanging  opinions,  and  call- 
ing to  mind  the  lessons  of  their  teacher. 
He  then  visited  Ma||;na  Groecia,  where  he 
held  intercourse  with  the  Pythagoreans; 
Cyrene,  a  Greek  colony  in  Africa,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Theodorus; 
also  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  wisdom, 
and  was  prevented  only  by  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war  from  visiting  oyritL  and  Per- 
sia. At  the  age  of  about  forty  years,  he 
returned,  and  airived  at  Syracuse,  then 
ruled  by  the  tyrant  Dionyaius.  He  form- 
ed a  friendship  with  Dion,  a  relative,  in- 
deed, of  Dionsyius,  but  hostile  to  the  er- 
feminate  luxuiy  of  his  countrymen,  an^ 
inspired  with  a  noble  zeal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  country.  'Dion  introduced 
him  to  the  tyrant,  to  try  whether  inter- 
course with  his  friend  might  not  dispose 
the  ruler  more  favorably  towards  liberty. 
But  Plato's  philosophis  and  independent 
spirit  offended  the  tyrant,  who  became 
susilicious  of  him,  and,  when  Plato  em- 
baikedy  in  conseouence  of  the  representa- 
tions of  Dion  and  Aristomenes,  he  bribed 
the  latter  to  kill  or  sell  him.  Aristomenes 
did  the  latter,  but  Anniceris  ransomed 
him ;  and  Plato  at  last  returned  to  Athens, 
where,  about  the  99th  Olympiad,  he 
taught  philosophy  in  the  academy— a  gym- 
nasium situated  in  the  suburbs.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  103d  Olympiad  (968 
B.  C),  Dionyaius  I  died,  and  Dionysius 
II  succeeded  him.  Dion  now  entertained 
new  hopes,  and  Dionyaius,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  having  learned  men  at  his  court, 
joined  him  in  an  invitation  to  Plato  to 
visit  Syracuse  again.  The  philosopher 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  danger  and 
probable  failure  of  his  visit;  but  the  hope 
of  being  useful  made  him  once  more  re- 
solve to  leave  the  shores  of  Attica.  Speu- 
sippus  accompanied  him.  The  beginning 
promised  well:  his  entrance  into  Syra- 
cuse was  solemnly  celebrated.    He  in- 


structgd  the  prince  in  mathematfaics :  but 
he  soon  became  again  the  object  of  jeal- 
ousy and  intrigue.  Philistius,  the  lusto- 
rian,  who  had  been  banished  under  the 
late  reign,  was  recalled,  in  order,  as  was 

Cnded,  to  support  the  tottering  throne, 
anned  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant 
against  Dion,  and  hardly  had  three  months 
ebneed  from  the  time  of  Plato's  arrival  in 
Sicily,  when  his-  friend  was  carried  to  the 
coast  of  Italy.  Plato  was  obliged,  by  re- 
peated and  urgent  invitations,  to  take  up 
Ms  residence  in  the  royal  palace,  where 
he  was  closely  observed ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  his  re- 
quest for  dismission  would  probaibly  not 
have  been  complied  vrith.  It  was  granted 
at  length,  but  on  condition  that  he  should 
return  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He 
now  went  back  to  Athens,  where  he  tried 
to  console  Dion.  Peace  was  concluded, 
and  Plato  was  reminded  of  his  promise. 
He,  however,  resisted  all  the  flattering  as- 
surances which  were  made  him  for  some 
time.  At  hist  Dionysius  sent  a  vessel 
bearing  letters  and  personal  fiiends  of 
Plato  to  prevail  on  him  to  repair  to  Syra- 
cuse. He  yielded  at  last  with  the  hope 
of  doing  something  for  his  friend  Dion. 
But  his  situation  became  worse  than  it 
had  been  on  his  previous  visit  Dion's 
income  was  kept  back,  and  Plato's  life 
was  even  endangered.  Archytas,  how- 
ever, perauaded  the  tyrant  that  a  political 
measure  required  the  return  of  Pkito  : 
he  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  even  his 
travellinff  expenses  were  paid.  He  land- 
ed in  Elis,  where  he  found  Dion,  who 
formed  a  plan  for  punishing  the  tyrant ;  but 
Plato  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  it  It 
cannot  surprise  us  that  a  man  of  so  elevat- 
ed a  character  was  calumniated,  and  ac- 
cused of  avarice,  intemperance,  vanity, 
and  even  flagitious  crimes.  These  chai^fj^es 
are  refuted  by  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Plato  was  held,  by  his  lifo  and  actions. 
He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  108th 
Olympiad  (348  B.  C),  on  his  eighty^sec- 
ond  birth-aay,  a  hale  old  man,  breathing 
out  his  life  in  sofl  slumber  amon^  friends, 
at  a  wedding  banquet.  An  inscription  in 
the  Ceraniicus,  where  he  was  buned,  pro- 
claimed his  merit,  and  the  love  of  his  con- 
temporaries.—In  order  to  understand  the 
whole  of  Plato's  philosophy,  and  seize  its 
true  spirit,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  one^s 
self  with  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
Greek  philosopny,and  die  different  modes 
in  which  it  was  cultivated  in  Uie  various 
schools,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  ac-  I 
quainted  with  the  spirit  of  Oriental  meta-  { 
physics.    The  conceptions  of  a  mind  like 
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Plato's,  iiiB|Nred  with  the  most  loft^  tad 
elowiDg  desire  to  show  the  connezioD  of 
me  human  soul  with  the  mif^inid  fountain 
of  fight  and  perfectioo,  and  its  aspirations 
for  a  reunion  with  it  (which  can  be  ex* 
ppcoood  only  in  feeble  coaiparisons  and 
impeifect  images);  of  a  mind  to  which 
the  greatest  earaiiy  good  appeared  to  be 
the  union  of  kindred  souJs  in  the  love  and 
zealous  search  for  truth  (the  Platonic  love); 
of  a  mind  which  conceived  the  human 
boq]  to  contain,  in  its  present  state  of  lost 
periection,  all  the  germs  of  regeneration 
and  restoration  to  the  kingdom  of  truth — 
the  works  of  such  a  lofhr,  pure  and  gifted 
spirit  require  to  be  stumed  with  peculiar 
attention,  and  vrith  a  spirit  superior  to  the 
temptation  to  ridicule  images  and  compar- 
isons that  attempt  to  convey  thoughts 
fiyr  which  language  is  insufficient,  and 
which  remind  us  of  St  Augustine's  ex- 
prassioo,  that  we  are  placed  too  high  for 
ofir  own  uadeiBtanding.  We  must  expect, 
indeed,  to  meet  some  strange  mistakesi 
when  a  spirit  Uke  Plato's  entefs  into  the 
details  of  particular  subjectt^  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  Republic;  but  this  vwy 
treatise  aflbrds  most  insight  into  the  mind 
of  the  phflonopber,  although  it  discloses 
but  a  part  of  his  whole  system  or  doc- 
trine. Of  such  a  qrstem  of  philosophy, 
however,  it  would  be  impoeaible,  withm 
oar  limits,  to  nve  a  view  that  would  con- 
vey any  satismctofy  idea.  No  scholar  of 
late  has  done  so  much  for  the  just  appre- 
ciation of  this  great  mind  as  promsor 
ScUeieimacber,  by  his  amngement  of 
the  various  vnritings  of  Plato,  accompanied 
by  profound  and  learned  commentaries, 
and  by  a  translation  of  them  into  German. 
Professor  Schleiermacher  fovt  arran^ 
the  dialogues  according  to  the  connexion 
of  their  subjects,  and  thus  formed  three 
groups:  1.  the  elementary  dialogue^  in 
whicn  are  contained  the  first  inoications 
of  that  which  is  the  fouiulation  of  all  the 
following:  of  dialectics,  as  the  technical 
part  of  (miloeophy,  of  ideas,  as  the  pn>per 
solnect  of  it,  therefore  of  the  possibility 
and  the  oonditious  of  knowledge,  in  which, 
however,  the  theoretical  is  separated  from 
the  practicaL  In  this  class  he  places  the 
Pbaednis,  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Laches,  Char- 
mides,  Eutypbron,  Pannenides,  likewise 
the  apology  of  Socrates,  Criton,  Ion,  the 
Lesser  Hippias,  Hipparchus,  Minos,  Alci- 
biades  II.  2.  Those  dialogues  which  treat 
of  the  application  of  these  principles,  of 
the  difierence  between  philosophical  and 
common  knowledge  in  their  application 
to  the  two  great  sciences,  ethics  and 
physics.    Th^  are  the  Qorgias,  Then- 


letos,  Menon,  Euthydemus,  Cratylus,  the 
Sophist,  the  Politician,  the  Banquet,  Pli«- 
don,  Philebus,  &c.  a  Those  in  which 
the  theonsdcal  and  practical  become  one 
and  the  same.  These  are  Timieus,  Cri- 
tias,  the  Republic,  the  Laws,  Einnomis. 
In  addition  to  Schleiermacher,  we  would 
mention  Tiedemann's  Dialog,  Plat,  w^hru- 
mento  erponta  il  Ulutlrata  (Bipont,  1786), 
and  Tennemann's  System  of  the  Platonic 
Philosophy  (Leipsic,  179S^~95,  4  vols.) ; 
further,  Ueusde's  hiUia  PhUosipkUt  Pla- 
(ofitctf  (Utrecht,  1837).  The  best  editions 
of  Plato  are,  besides  the  Aldme,  that  of 
Henry  Stephens  (1578, 3  vols.,  fotio;  the 
Frankfort  edition,  1602,  foho,  and  the 
Bipont  editioD,  I781--86^  13  vols.).  The 
latest  are  by  Bekker  (q.  v.),  Stallbaum 
and  Ast  A  German  version  of  Plato  is 
publishing  at  present  by  Schleiermacher, 
third  edition,  with  illustrative  treatises. 
Pr.  Cousin  has  translated  Plato^i  Works 
into  French— ffiifvret  comjMes  dt  Pla- 
ton  (Paris,  1827,  7  vols.).  The  effect 
which  a  mind  so  vast  was  cakulated  to 
produce  was  very  great.  The  school  of 
Plato  was  called  the  aeademy^  and  has 
been  generally  divided  into  the  oM,  mid- 
dle and  new.  Among  the  philosophers 
of  the  first  division  are  Speusippus, 
Xenocraies,  Polemo,  Crates,  Crantor,  the 
immediate  followers  of  Plato.  The  found- 
er of  the  middle  academy  is  Arcesilaus, 
whose  succesBora  were  Lacydes,  Evander, 
Hegesinus  and  Cameadea,  the  last  of 
whom  vras-  the  founder  of  the  new  acad- 
emy :  his  successor  was  Clitomacbus. 
His  pupils,  Philo  and  Charmides^  again 
deviated  firom  the  doctrines  of  the 
new  academy,  and  approached  more  to 
those  of  Plato  himselC  Some  others 
adopt  a  fourth  division,  whose  founder 
was  Philo,  who  again  took  tlie  dogmatic 
direction.  Cicero  {Qu.  wtfcodL  i,  43  et 
seq.)  only  adopts  the  divinon  of  old 
and  new.  Aristode,  Plato's  pupil  for 
many  years,  became  the  founder  of  the 
peripatetic  school  (See  that  article,  and 
•^riitotfe.)  The  difference  between  these 
great  men  is  striking:  G6the  calls  Aris- 
totle ''a  man  of  an  arebitectural  j^niufi^ 
who  seeks  for  a  solid  bans  for  his 
building,  but  looks  no  farther,  who  de- 
scribes an  immense  circuit  for  its  found- 
ations, collects  materials  from  all  sides,  ar- 
ranges them,  lays  one  above  the  other, 
and  thus  ascends  in  regular  form  pyram- 
idally, while  Plato,  like  an  obelislE,  nav, 
a  ffame,  seeks  the  heavens."  Anstotle 
was  critical,  scrutinizing  whatever  came 
within  the  range  of  his  comprehensive 
mind,  while  Plato  brings  every  thing  into 
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comiexion  with  his  elevated  view  of  the 
human  soul ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to 
mention  the  beautiful  conception  of  the 
difference  of  these  powerful  minds,  in 
Raphael's  School  of  Athens— «ne  of  the 
graiidest  pictures  ever  produced,  of  which 
they  form  the  two  chief  personages — ^Ar- 
istotle, with  a  look  of  deep  reflection,  and 
eyes  directed  forward,  while  Plato  lifls  up 
his  right  arm,  as  if  testifying  of  the  worlds 
above,  like  a  prophet  Plato  was  consid- 
ered, when  Christianity  began  to  spread, 
as  the  firmest  pn>p  of  heathenism ;  but 
the  followers  or  the  new  faith  attempted 
to  reconcile  his  doctrines  with  the  Chris- 
tian. The  chief  supporters  of  his  doc- 
trine at  this  time  were  the  Ntw  PkdomsU 
(q.  v.),  also  called  Mexcmdrian  pkUosophen, 
nnd  eclectics,  Aristotle  had  the  decided 
predominance  until  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ly,  when  Platonism  revived,  and  the 
greatest  struggles  ensued  between  the 
rlatonists  and  the  Aristotelians.  Gemis- 
thius  Pletho  inspired  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
with  a  love  for  Plato,  so  that  the  duke 
established  a  Platonic  academy,  took  the 
son  of  his  physician,  the  translator  of 
Plato,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  into  his  house, 
and  gave  him  a  villa  near  to  his  own  of 
Careffgi.  Cousin's  and  Schleiermacher's 
translations  and  commentaries  on  Plato 
will  undoubtedly  contribute  much  to  make 
him  better  understood  by  the  English  and 
Americans. 

Platoff,  or  Plato  w,  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  was  bom  in  the  southern  part 
of  Russia,  about  1763.  He  entered  young 
into  the  military  service,  and  in  1806  and 
1807,  he  had  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  the  Russian  army  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  Prussia.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
against  the  Turks  in  Moldavia,  and  was 
znade  a  general  of  cavalry.  When  the 
French  invaded  Russia,  in  1812,  Platoff 
was  asain  called  into  actual  service,  and, 
though  he  was  defeated  at  Grodno,  and 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  interior,  he  re- 
turned during  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
from  Moscow,  and,  with  twenty  regiments 
of  Cossacks,  he  harassed  them  in  their  flight, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  advantages 
sained  over  them.  In  1813,  afler  the  Iwt- 
ue  of  Leipsic,  he  entered  France,  and  was 
at  Paris  with  tlie  emperor  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  England.  At 
London,  he  was  the  object  of  popular  ad- 
ntration,  and  a  magnificent  sabre  was 
presented  to  him.  In  1815,  he  command- 
ed the  Cossacks  destined  for  the  second 
invasion  of  France,  and  again  made  his 
appearance  at  Paris.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  he  retired  to  Tcherkash, 


on  the  river  Don,  where  he  died  in  Febra- 
aiy,  18ia 
Platonic  Love.    (See  Plato,) 
PLATOinsTS,NEw.  (8eeJVewPlaUmi$ts.) 
Plato's  Republic    (See  Plato,) 
Platte,  or  La  Platte  River,  in  Mis- 
souri Territory,  rises  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  flows  east  into  the  Missouri.    It 
is  of  great  length,  and  is  600  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth. 

Plattsburg;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
of  Cluiton  county.  New  York,  on  a  fine 
spacious  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  lake 
Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  Saranac  river. 
It  is  160  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  60 
south  of  Montreal;  Ion.  72P  2&  W,-,  laL 
44""  4af  N. ;  population,  hi  1830, 3519 ;  in 
1830, 49ia  The  U.  States'  barracks  are 
fi>ur  miles  above  the  village,  on  the  Saranac. 
The  village  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
contains  a  bank  and  several  manufiictories. 
During  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
this  town  was  twice  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  last  time  was  nearly  re- 
duced to  ashes.  It  is  also  famous,  in  that 
war,  for  being  the  point  of  attack  for  the 
British  army  of  14,000,  under  sir  Georve 
Prevost  This  army  was  aided  by  the 
British  fleet,  having  95  guns  and  1050 
men,  under  the  command  of  commodore 
Downie.  The  American  army  stationed 
at  the  forts  of  Phittsburg,  consisting  of 
2500  men,  commanded  bv  general  Ma- 
comb, eflfectually  resisted  the  enemy. 
The  American  fleet,  commanded  by  com- 
modore Macdonouffh,  had  86  guns  and 
826  men,  and  totaUy  destroyed  the  fleet 
of  the  enemy.  The  British  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  deserters,  was  estimated  at 
2500 ;  the  American  loss,  both  on  land 
and  water,  was  only  235.  Tliis  battle 
was  fought  Sept.  11, 1814. 

Plattpus  {ormthoryncusy  This  ex- 
traordinary ammal,  which  is  peculiar  to 
New  Holland,  almost  appears  to  be  a  link 
between  tlje  aquatic  birds  and  the  mam- 
malia. It  is  about  a  foot  long,  having  a 
flattened  body  like  that  of  the  otter,  cover* 
ed  with  a  thick  sofl  fur,  moderately  dark 
brown  above,  and  whitish  beneath.  The 
muzzle  is  elongated,  enlarged  and  flatten- 
ed, resembling  the  beak  of  a  duck,  like 
which  its  edges  are  armed  with  transver- 
sal plates.  The  teeth  are  situate  in  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth,  two  on  each  side, 
with  flat  tope  and  no  roots.  The  feet  are 
furnished  with  a  membrane  uniting  the 
toes,  and  in  the  anterior  feet  extending 
beyond  the  nails.  The  tail  is  flat  and  ob- 
tuse. From  the  form  of  this  animal  it  is 
fitted  to  reside  in  the  water,  and  it  must 
teed  on  soft  food,  as  the  structure  of  the 
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beak  wfli  not  enable  it  to  gnop  any  tbinf 
firmly.  From  the  accounts  of  traveUeiB, 
it  aeems  probable  tbat  these  animab  pro* 
duce  eggs ;  if  so,  their  alliance  to  birds  be- 
comes still  greater  ;  this  fact,  however,  is 
not  substanoated.  The  platypus  is  arm- 
ed with  a  spur  on  each  hind  leff,  havmg  a 
canal  in  it  similar  to  that  in  the  ooison- 
fimg  of  venomous  seipencs,  and,  like  this, 
also,  furnished  with  a  gland  at  base,  se- 
creting a  fluid;  hence  it  is  likely  that 
wounds  produced  by  them  would  be 
dangerous.  They  have  no  external  ear, 
and  their  eyes  are  very  smalL  There  is 
a  genus  closely  resembling  the  plamnis, 
aim  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  viz.  ecmono, 
or  tpin&us  ant-eater^  which,  however,  is 
not  amphibious.  (See  Memoirs  on  the 
anatomy  of  this  animal,  by  sir  £.  Home, 
Meckel,  Cuvier,  St  Hilaiie,  &c.) 

FukVTV^  Marcus  Accius,  one  of  the 
oldest  Ronoan  comic  vmters,  was  bom  at 
Sarsina,  in  Umbria,  and  flourished,  about 
R  C.  200^  as  the  manacer  of  a  company 
of  players  in  Rome.  Aulus  Gellius  tells 
us  that,  for  some  time,  he  was  in  a  very 
destitute  condition,  and  was  compelled  to 
earn  his  livelihood  by  turning  a  roilL  He 
must  have  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  jRayety,  since,  eveii  in  a  condition  so 
nn&yorable  to  poetry,  he  seems  to  have 
composed  some  comedies.  About  twenty 
of  them,  principally  entire,  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  names  are  either  borrow- 
ed from  the  persons  of  the  piece,  as  Am- 
phitxjon  (the  husband  of  Alcmena,  moth- 
er of  Hercules),  Curculio  (Com- Worm, 
the  name  of  a  sponger),  Epidicus,  Pseudo- 
lus,  Stichus  (names  of  slaves),  Bacchides 
(Dame  of  two  frail  fair  ones),  Mensechmi 
(the  name  cf  a  pair  of  twins).  Miles  Glo- 
riosus  (the  Braggart  Soldierl  Captivi  (the 
Two  Captives^  Mercator  (tne  Merchant), 
Pcenulus  (the  Carthaginian),  Pena  (the 
Persian),  Trucuientus  (the  Fierce),  or  from 
something  which  serves  as  a  foundation 
of  the  play,  as  Aulularia,  Cistellaria,  Mos- 
tellarui,  sc.  Fabula  (tbe  Pot  or  the  Treasure, 
the  Casket,  the  Ghost).  Plautus's  merit 
consists  in  having  introduced  into  the  Lat- 
in language  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  £pi- 
cbarmus  uid  others,  by  translations  or  im- 
itations, and  by  this  means  contributed  to 
improve  and  enrich  it  The  ancients 
prsise  his  pithy,  antique  language;  and, 
according  to  Varro,  the  Muses,  if  they 
had  spoken  Latin,  would  have  used  the 
language  of  Plautus.  The  wit  and  sen- 
tentiousnesB  of  the  old  comedian  were  no 
less  admired.  Much  may  be  learnt  from 
Plautus  of  the  laaguage  of  conversadon 
and  common  life,  although  much  of  it  is 
16* 


obsolete  and  not  to  be  imitated.  Much, 
too,  is  vulgar,  tbe  jests  often  low,  and 
sometimes  obscene.  The  subject  of  his 
pieces  is  firequently  an  obscene  story,  hu- 
morously treated.  In  ffenenJ,  his  dia- 
logue has  more  merit  than  his  ptots  and 
dramatic  action.  An  excellent  edition  of 
the  comedies  of  PUutus  was  issued  by 
Eraesti  (Leipsic,  1760,  3  vols.).  A  later 
edition,  with  a  runnincMCommentary,  i^ 
peered  at  Bipont  in  1788  (3  vols.) ;  anoth- 
er by  Schmieder  (Gottingen,  1804  to  1805, 
3  vols.);  and  the  latest  by  Boche* (Berlin, 
iiom  1809  to  1811 ),  in  four  volumes.  There 
k  an  English  translation,  by  Thornton,  in 
ftye  volumes  (1769). 

Platfair,  John ;  a  distinguished  natu- 
ral philosopher  and  mathematician,  bom 
at  Bervie,  near  Dundee,  in  Scotkuid,  in 
1749.  His  fiitfaer  was  a  parochial  cler|^- 
man  of  the  Scottish  church.  Havmc 
finisbed  his  education  at  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews,  he  received  ordination,  and 
succeeded  to  his  ftther's  benefice  in  1773. 
Af%er  holding  it  some  years,  be  resigned 
it,  and,  going  to  Edinburgh,  obtained  the 
matheroaticid  chair  in  that  university.  In 
1778,  he  published,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  a  paper  On  the  Arithmetic 
of  Impossible  Quantities;  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  royal  societjr  of  Ed- 
inburgh, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries. To  the  first  volume  of  its  Trans- 
actions he  contributed  an  Account  of  the 
life  and  Writings  of  Matt  Stewart,  Prof. 
of  Mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  and  an 
essay  On  the  Causes  which  affect  the  Ac- 
curacy of  Barometrical  Measurements; 
and  several  other  commimications  firom 
him  appeared  in  the  subsequent  volumes. 
Professor  Playfiiir  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  geolosy ;  and,  in  1816,  visit- 
ed the  Alps,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
geological  observations  on  the  structure 
of  those  mountains.  He  adopted  the 
opinions  of  doctor  Jajnes  Hutton,  which 
he  defended  in  his  Illustrations  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth  (4to.).  His 
death  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  July  30, 
1819.  Besides  die  productions  already 
noticed,  he  was  the.author  of  Elements 
of  Geometry  (8vo.) ;  Oudines  of  Natural 
Philosophy  (3  vols.,  8vo.);  and  of«  dis- 
sertation on  the  Proves  of  the  Mathemat- 
icid  and  Physical  Sciences  since  the  Revi- 
val of  Letters  (first  published  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  Encyc  Britaunica,  reprinted  sep- 
arately in  Boston,  1  vol.,  8vo.).  His  woi^s, 
eoUected  in  four  volumes,  with  a  memoir 
prefixed,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1893. 

Pi.EBEiAns    ipUhs),   among    the   Ro- 
mans; the  people,  or  tiiat  class  of  citizens 
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which  did  not  belong  to  the  eoDatore  (see 
Patricians)  or  knights  (see  Equestrian  Or- 
der) ;  in  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  all 
those  who  had  no  pubUc  station,  but  lived  as 
private  individual  on  their  own  resources, 
and,  in  general,  all  whose  fortunes  did  not 
amount  to  at  least  400^000  sesterces ;  they 
were  mechanics,  merchants,  soldiers,  &c. 
The  poorer  classes  in  particular,  who  Uved 
principally  by  the  largesses  made  by  the 
stat^  or  the  rich,  or  by  their  patrons,  and 
by  tne  sale  of  their  votes  (which  was  for- 
bidden by  law),  were  called  plebeians.  A 
distinction  was  made  between  the  plebs 
rustiea  and  the  pUb$  urbana;  the  latter 
comprising  the  industrious  classes,  the 
mechanics  and  shopkeepers,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  idlers  and  paupers,  Slc,  liv- 
ing in  the  city;  the  former,  the  citizens 
residing  in  the  country,  who  lived  by  ag- 
riculture, and  were  the  most  respectable. 
(For  an  account  of  the  struggles  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  see  Eomt,)  In 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  repub- 
hc,  aflcr  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  was  about  400,000, 
nearly  half  of  whom  lived  in  Rome  and 
its  vicinity,  and  formed,  after  deducting 
the  senators  and  knights,  the  third  estate. 
Plebis-scita.  (See  Civil  Law,) 
PiJEDOE,  or  Pawn,  is  a  species  of  bail- 
ment, being  the  deposit  or  placing  of 
goods  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
money  borrowed,  or  the  fulfilment  of  an 
obligation  or  promise.  It  is  distinguished 
from  a  mortgage  bf  chattels,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  legal  property  in  the 
chattel  mortgaged  is  in  the  mortgagee, 
whereas  the  legal  ownership  of  goods 
pawned  remains  in  the  pawner,  though, 
according  to  the  definition  of  a  pawn  and 
pledge,  £e  pawnee  not  only  has  the  riglit 
of  possession,  but  must  be  in  ix>ssession. 
If  the  money  is  not  paid  at  the  time  stip- 
ulated, the  pawn  may  be  sold  by  the 
pawnee,  who  mav  retain  enough  of  the 
proceeds  to  pay  the  debt  iotended  to  be 
secured.  In  some  cases  the  terms  of  the 
deposit  are  the  forfeiture  of  the  pawn  in 
case  the  pawner  does  not  fulfil  the  prom- 
ise or  obligation  to  guaranty  which  the 
pawn  is  given. 

Pleiades  ;  the  seven  daughters  of  At- 
las, who,  beinff  pursued  by  Orion,  were 
changed,  by  Jupiter,  into  doves.  They 
were  translated  to  the  heavens,  and  form 
ine  assemblage  of  the  Seven  Stars  in  the 
neck  of  Taurus,  called  by  the  Latins 
Vergdia.  There  are,  however,  only  six 
stars  visible  in  Pleiades>-a  fact  noticed  by 
Ovid.  The  Poetical  Pleiades  is  a  name 
given,  by  the  Greeks,  to  seven  celebrated 


poets,  of  the  time  of  Ptoleiny  Philadel- 
phus.  (See  JUexondrian  Schioel.)  A 
French  Pleiades  was  formed  in  imitation 
of  it,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II ;  it  consist- 
ed of  Ronsard,  du  Belloy,  Jodelle,  &c. 

Pleonasm  (from  n\iovaciioi,  a  redundan- 
cy), in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  of  speech  by 
which  we  use  more  words  than  seem  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  convey  our  meaning, 
in  order  to  express  a  thought  with  more 
grace  or  greater  energy ;  it  is  sometimes 
also  appli^  to  a  needless  superabundance 
of  words. 

Plesiosaxjrus.  (See  Organic  Remains,) 

Plessis  is  found  in  a  number  of  French 
geographical  names,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Low  Ladu  pUxitium,  signifying  a 
hedgCffenee, 

Pleurist  (jplmrifu) ;  an  inflammation 
of  the  pleura,  or  membrane  which  lines 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the 
breast,  and  covers  the  external  surfiice  of 
the  lungs.  The  pleurisy  is  generally 
caused  by  colds,  nieumatism,  bleeding, 
&c.  It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
side,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  attended  with  {min,  by  cough- 
ing and  feverish  symptoms.  At  first  the 
cough  is  dr}',  but  is  afterwards  commonly 
attended  with  expectoration.  The  in- 
flammation then  disappears,  but  is  some- 
times succeeded  by  suppuration,  and  the 
lunes  sometimes  become  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  breast  The  disease  is  not 
dangerous  if  the  patient  has  not  been  pre 
viously  attacked  bv  it,  nor  in  its  firet  stages, 
nor  if  it  is  properly  attended  to  in  season. 
The  application  of  leeches  and  other  less 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  blistering,  are 
recommended. 

Plica  Polonica.  The  ffeichselzopf 
or  plica  PohnicOj  derives  its  name  from 
its  most  prominent  symptom — the  en- 
tangling or  the  hair  into  a  confused  inasf». 
It  is  generally  preceded  by  violent  bead- 
aches,  and  tingling  in  the  ears ;  it  attacks 
the  bones  and  ioints,  and  even  the  nails 
of  the  toes  and  fingers,  which  split  lon- 
gituduially.  If  so  obstinate  as  to  defy 
treatment!  it  ends  in  blindness,  deafness, 
or  in  the  most  melancholy  distortions  of 
the  limbs,  and  sometimes  in  all  these 
miseries  toeether.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary part  of  the  disease,  however,  is  its 
action  on  the  hair.  The  individual  hairs 
begin  to  swell  at  the  root,  and  to  exude  a 
fat,  slimy  substance,  frequently  mixed 
with  suppurated  matter,  which  is  the 
most  noisome  feature  of  the  malady. 
Their  growth  is,  at  the  same  time,  more 
rapid,  and  then-  sensibtlinr  greater,  than 
in  their  healthy  state  *,  and,  notwithataod- 
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iiig  the  iBcredality  with  wfaicb'  it  was 
long  receired^  it  is  now  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, that,  where  the  disease  has  reaebed 
a  high  degree  of  malignity,  not  only 
whole  masses  of  the  hair,  but  even  single 
hairs,  will  bleed  if  cut  off,  and  that,  too, 
throughout  their  whole  length,  as  well  as 
at  the  root    The  hairs,  growing  rapidly 
amidst  this    corrupted    raoistui^,    twist 
themselves  toeether  inextricably,  and  at 
last  are  plaited  into  a  confused,  clotted, 
disgusting-looking  mass.  Very  frequently 
they  twist  themselves  into  a  number  of 
separate  masses,  like  ropes ;  and  there  is 
an  instance  of  such  a  TxrpJ  growing  to  the 
length  of  fourteen  feet  on  a  lady's  head, 
before  it  could  be  safely  cut  off.    Some- 
times it   assumes   other   forms,  which 
medical  writers  have  distinguished  by 
specific  names,  as  the  \At^%  ntst  pUea,  the 
htrhan  j^iea,  the  Mtduta  hecui  plka,  the 
lang-iaued  pHcOy  the  dvb-shaped  jduMy  &c. 
The  iiair,  however,  while  thus  suffering 
itself  seems  to  do  so  merely  from  con- 
tributina  to  the  cure  of  the  disease,  by 
being  the  channel  through  which   the 
corrupted  matter  is  carried  off  from  the 
bod^.    From  the  moment  that  the  hair 
begins  to  entangle  itself,  the  preceding 
symmoms  always  diminish,  and  frequent- 
ly disappear  entirely,  and  the  patient  is 
comparatively  well,  except  that  he  must 
submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  bearing 
about  with  him  this  disgusting  head-piece. 
Accordingly,  where  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  mat  a   Jfei^adzopf  is  forminff 
itoAf,  medical  means  are  commonly  used 
to  funber  its  out-breaking  on  the  head, 
as  the  natural  progress  and  only  true 
cure  of  the  disease ;  and,  among  the  peas- 
ants, the  same  object  m  pursued  by  in- 
creased filth  and  carelessness,  and  even 
by  soaking  the  hair  with  oil  or  rancid 
butter,    .^^r  the  hair  has  continued  to 
grow  thus  tangled  and  noisome  for  a  pe- 
riod, which  is  in  no  case  fixed,  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  dry ;  healthy  hairs  begin  to 
grow  up  under  the  plica,  and,  at  last, 
^  push  it  from  its  stool."    In  the  process 
of  separation,  however,   it  unites  itself 
so  readily  with  the  neW  hairs,  that,  if  not 
cut  off  at  this  sta^  it  continues  hanffing 
for  years,  an  entirely  foreign  appendage 
to  the  head.    There  are  many  instances 
of  Poles,  who,  suffering  under  poignant 
ailments,   which  were,   in   reality,    the 
foreruimers  of  an  approaching  neichsd- 
2€jffj  have  in  vain  sought  aid  in  other 
countries,  from  foreign  physicians,  and, 
on  their  return,  have  found  a  speedy, 
though  a  very  disagreeable  cure,  in  the 
breaking  out  of  the  plica.    But  tiU  the 


plica  has  run  through  all  its  stages,  and 
has  begun  of  itself  to  decay,  anv  attempt 
to  cut  the  hair  is  attended  with  the  ut- 
most danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient ; 
it  not  only  affects  the  body  by  bringing 
on  convulsions,  cramps,  distortion  of  the 
limbs,  and  frequently  death,  but  the  im- 
prudence has  oflen  had  madness  for  its 
result;  and,  in  fact,  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  disease,  the  mind  is,  in 
general,  affected  no  less  than  the  body. 
I  et,  for  a  long  time,  to  cut  off  the  hair 
was  the  first  step  taken  on  the  approach 
of  the  disease.  People  were  naturally 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  its  most  disgusting 
symptom,  and  they  ascribed  the  melan- 
choly effects  that  uniformly  followed,  not 
to  the  removal  of  the  hair,  but  merely  to 
the  internal  malady,  on  which  this  re- 
moval had  no  influence;  and  medical 
men  had  not  yet  learned  that  this  was 
the  natural  outlet  of  the  disease.  Even 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  some 
medical  writers  of  Germany  still  main 
tained  that  the  hair  should  instandy  be 
cut;  but  the  examples  in  which  blind- 
ness, distortion,  death,  or  insanity,  has 
been  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
operatioD,  are  much  too  numerous  to  al- 
low their  theoretical  opinion  any  weight. 
The  only  known  cure  is  to  allow  the  hair 
to  grow  till  it  begins  to  rise  pure  and 
healthy  from  the  skin,  an  appearance 
which  indicates  that  the  malady  is  over ; 
it  is  then  shaved  ofi^  and  the  cure  is 
generally  complete,  although  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been 
known  to  return.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  the  head  continues  in  this 
state  of  corruption,  depends  entirely  on 
the  d^rree  or  mahgnity  in  the  disease. 
The  freiehsthop/j  at  once  a  painful,  a 
dangerous,  and  a  disgusting  disease,  is 
not  confined  to  the  human  species ;  it  at- 
tacks hotses,  particularly  in  the  hairs  of 
the  mane,  dogs,  oxen,  and  even  wolves 
and  foxes.  Although  more  common 
among  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  them,  for  it  spares  neither  rank,  nor 
age,  nor  sex.  Women,  however,  are  said 
to  be  less  exposed  to  it  than  men,  and 
fair  hair  less  than  brown  or  black  hair. 
It  is  contagious,  and,  moreover,  may  be- 
come hereditary.  Among  professional 
persons,  great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vails regarding  its  orij^n  and  nature. 
According  to  some,  it  is  merely  the  re- 
sult of  filth  and  bad  diet ;  but,  although 
it  certainly  is  more  frequent  among  the 
classes  who  are  exposed  to  these  mise- 
ries, particularly  among  the  Jews,  whose 
beards  it  sometimes  attacks  as  well  atf 
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tlieir  locks,  it  is  b)r  no  means  confined  to 
tbem;  the  most  wealthy  and  cleanly  are 
not  exempt  from  its  influence.  Othen 
again,  allowing  that  it  is  much  aggravated 
by  uncleaalinesB  and  insalubrious  food, 
set  it  down  as  epidemic,  and  seek  its  ori- 
gin in  some  particular  qualities  of  the  air 
or  water  of  the  counby,  just  as  some 
have  sought  the  origin  of  goitres;  but, 
though  more  common  in  Poland  than 
elsewhere,  it  is  likewise  at  home  in  Livo- 
nia and  some  other  parts  of  Russia,  and, 
above  all,  in  Tartary,  from  whence,  in 
ftct,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  im- 
ported durinff  the  Tartar  invasion,  in  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  third 
party  has  mad^  it  a  modification  of  lepro- 
sy. The  more  ignorant  cksses  of  the 
people  believe  that  it  is  a  preservative 
acainst  all  other  diseases,  and  therefore 
adorn  themselves  with  an  inoculated 
WwktdxAff.  (See  RusseU's  Twr  w 
Germai^.) 

Plinth.  (See  .^dbttedure,  vol.  i,  p. 
338.) 

Plint  (Caius  Plinius  Secundusl  the 
elder,  a  Roman  knight,  was  bom  at  Vero- 
na, A.  D.  23.  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est scholars  of  Rome.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  jurisprudence,  but  made  a  cam- 
paign into  Germany,  and  aflerwards 
filled  many  public  ofilces,  among  them 
the  ofiice  of  a  procurator  in  Spain.  His 
uncommon  spuit  of  inquiry  was  luded 
by  an  unwearied  industry.  Every  mo- 
ment that  was  not  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office,  he  appropriated  to  his 
studies.  He  was  a  ve^  early  riser,  even 
in  winter ;  very  often  did  not  retire  to 
bed  at  all,  and  used  to  read  while  at  meals, 
and  in  the  bath,  or  had  some  one  to  read 
to  him.  He  diligently  noted  down  every 
thing  of  importance ;  and  oflen  said,  that 
no  book  was  so  bad,  but  that  something 
might  be  learned  from  it  If  he  was  not 
able  to  write  himself;  he  dictated.  In 
this  way,  Phnjr,  uotwithstandiiig  his 
many  ptmlic  afndrs,  wrote  man^  impor- 
tant works,  which  give  proof  of'^his  very 
extensive  learning.  He  finally  became  a 
victim  to  his  curiosity.  Being  one  day 
m  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius,  a  terri- 
ble eruption  of  this  volcano  (A.  D.  79) 
induced  him  to  approach  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  it  closely,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed.  The 
hot  ashes  even  fell  upon  his  vessel ;  still 
he  continued  to  take  note  of  every  thing 
he  saw.  While  the  earth  around  him 
threatened,  he  passed  the  night  quietly 
with  a  friend  not  far  from  the  mountain, 
and  the  next  morning,  on  the  sea-shore. 


he  perished  by  a  suffocating  mpor  which  * 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  The 
vfritings  of  this  diligent  and  active  man 
are  principally  lost;  among  them  the 
work  on  tne  war  in  Germany,  and  his 
Universal  History.  The  HUUn-ia  JVhtu- 
raU$,  or  Hutoria  Mundij  in  37  books,  is 
extant ;  it  is  a  rich  collection  of  ftcts  of 
every  kind,  from  the  whole  circle  of  na- 
ture and  science,  and  alao  finom  the  histo- 
ry of  art,  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
Pliny  drew  from  many  lost  books.  Of 
the  old  critical  editions,  that  of  Hardouin 
(Paris,  1723),  is  the  best 

Punt  (Caius  Plinius  Cecitius  Secuu- 
dus),  the  younger,  a  nephew  of  the  for- 
mer, was  bom  A.  D.  62,  at  Comum  (Co- 
mo).  Having  been  adopted  by  his  unde, 
he  leaned  to  make  a  wise  use  of  time, 
appUed  himself  earlv,  vrith  the  greatest 
assiduity,  to  the  study  of  eloquence  and 
philosophy,  and,  when  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  made  an  attempt  to  write  a 
tragedy  in  the  Greek  language.  In  Syria, 
where  he  ynm  the  commander  of  a  le- 

g'on,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  phi- 
sopher  Euphrates,  and  aflervrards  made 
his  appearance  in  Rome  as  an  advocate 
with  success,  filled  several  public  offices, 
and  was  consul  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 
By  the  fiivor  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  he 
was  appointed  augur  and  goveinor  of 
Pontus,  in  Bithynia,  which  office  he  ad- 
ministered for  two  years,  to  the  general 
satis&ction.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  best,  and  we  may  also  add, 
one  of  the  most  fbrtimate  omu  of  his  age. 
He  had  most  of  the  requisites  for  the  en- 
joyment of  life— a  cultivated  mind,  a  gen- 
erous heart,  fiiendahip  and  love.  Ab  an 
author  he  labored  with  ardor.  He  at- 
tempted several  depMtmoitB  of  literature, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Of  his  writings, 
only  a  collection  of  letters,  in  ten  books, 
and  a  panegyric  on  Trajai^  remain.  The 
letters  are  addressed  to  diflferent  firiends, 
some  of  them  to  the  emperor,  and  are  on 
various  subjects.  Their  elegance  and  in- 
tellecmal  tone  make  them  attractive 
and  veiy  instructive.  In  his  Panegyric 
on  Trajan,  he  ia^  as  some  think,  extrava- 
gant in  his  praise  and  in  his  rhetorical 
ornaments.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  rec- 
ommended as  a  model,  yet  it  is  an  im- 
portant wortc  for  the  history  of  the  noble 
emperor  and  his  time.  The  Letters  and 
the  Panegyric  were  edited  tourether,  witli 
notes,  by  Gesner  (Leipsic,  173^) ;  £mes- 
ti  (Leipsic,  1770^  and  others.  A  later 
critical  edition  of^  the  Letters,  with  notes, 
was  edited  by  Gierig  (Leipsic,  1800),  and 
the  complete  works  of  Pliny,  by  the 
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lune  (Leipdc,  1806) ;  sifterward»  by  G. 
II.  Schafer  (Leipeic,  1805);  and  by 
Titze  (at  Prague,  in  1820).  The  Pane- 
eyric  was  edited  by  Gieng,  with  notes 
(Leipsic,  1796\  who  also  published  a 
work  On  the  lafe,  Moral  Characier  and 
Litenuy  Reputation  of  the  Younger 
Pliny.  The  Epistles  of  Pliny  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  lord  Orrery 
and  Mr.  Melrooth. 

Pi.oTixus,the  most  distinguished  among 
the  New  Platonists,  was  bom  at  Lycopo- 
lis,  in  Egypt,  205  A.  D.,  is  said  to  have 
studied  philosophy  at  Alexandria,  under 
Anunonius,  travelled,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  into  the  East,  to  learn  the  doctrines 
of  the  Magi,  and  in  his  fortieth  year,  be- 
came a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  Rome. 
His  writings  and  instructions  excited  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  among  his 
disdples.  He  died  A.  D.  270,  in  Cam- 
nania,  his  death  having  been  hastened 
by  his  austerities.  His  pupil  Porphyry 
wrote  his  Life,  and  arranged  his  writings. 
Mar^lius  Ficinus  fiist  edited  and  trans- 
lated them.  Creuzer  has  published  his 
Dissertation  on  Beauty  (Heidelberg,  1814), 
and  Engelhardt  has  translated  his  En- 
neades  into  German,  with  a  commentary 
(Eilangen,  1820— 1823.)    (See  AWr  P2a- 


PjbouGH  Monday  ;  the  next  Monday 
after  Twelfth  Dapr.  On  Plough  Monday, 
the  ploughmen  m  the  northern  part  of 
England  used  to  draw  a  plough  from 
door  to  door,  and  beg  money  for  drink. 

Pi,ovER  (dutradrim)  i  a  genus  of  the 
fnM4^  or  waders,  diatinguiwed  by  hav- 
mg  a  modemte  sized  compressed  beak, 
eiuarged  at  the  end,  and  the  hinder  toe  ex- 
ccodingly  small,  not  touching  the  ground. 
They  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  world,  trav- 
eising  temperate  climates  in  the  spring 
and  autimfin.  They  are  gregarious,  and 
are  generally  seen  in  meadows,  or  on 
tbe  sea-shore,  in  search  of  food,  which 
they  procure  by  stirring  the  earth  or  mud 
with  their  feet,  and  thus  inviting  worms 
and  aquatic  insects  to  the  surface.  The 
female  lays  about  four  eggs,  in  a  rude 
nest  in  the  sand.  Their  flesh  is  excellent, 
and  hence  they  are  much  sought  for  by 
sportsmen.  There  are  many  species 
in  the  U.  States,  some  peculiar  to  tbe 
country,  and  others  also  found  in  Europe. 
They  are  thus  enumerated  by  C.  Bona- 
parte :  C  Hmipalmatus  (ring  plover),  pe- 
culiar to  America ;  C.  tndodius  (ring 
plover},  peculiar  to  America;  C.  WUso- 
tmus  (Wilson's  plover),  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica; C.  vocyents  (killaeer),  peculiar  to 
America ;  C  phwidia  (golden  plover),  in- 


habits throughout  the  world ;  C.  hdoOi- 
CU8  (black  bellied  plover),  inhabits  the 
north  of  both  continents.  The  rudd^ 
plover  belongs  to  the  genus  iringOj  and  is 
also  found  in  both  continents. 

Plum  {pnaau);  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  rodocMB,  and  now  separated 
from  the  cbernr,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  large  oval  fruit  covered  with  a  fine 
whitish  dust,  the  oblon|^,  compressed  and 
acute  stone,  and  tbe  difierent  manner  in 
which  the  you  ng  leaves  are  folded.  About 
a  dozen  species  are  known,  all  inhabiting 
the  north  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  natives  of  the 
U.  States.   They  are  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  white  flewere, 
either  sohtaiy  or  disposed  in  fascicles  in 
the  axils  of  the  ancient  leaves.    The  com- 
mon garden  plum  (P.  domesUca)  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  native  of  Europe,  and  prob- 
ably was  introduced  from  Syria.    It  19 
mentioned  by  Dioecorides  and  Theophns- 
tus,  and  now  is  very  generally  cultivated 
througfaont  Europe,  as  well  as  in  moat 
parts  of  tbe  U.  States.    It  is  a  robust  tree» 
of  middling  stature,  seemingly  adapted  to 
every  kind  of  soil,  though  most  flourishing- 
where  it  is  light  and  a  litde  sandy.    The 
varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  in 
color,  taste,  size  and  form ;  some  are  not 
larger  than  cherries,  while  others  are  near- 
ly tv^o  inches  in  diameter ;  some  are  ob- 
long or  ovoid,  and  others  perfectly  globu- 
lar; the  color  is  either  white,  green,  yel- 
low, red,  purple,  blue  or  blackish;  tbe 
taste  acid,  austere,   insipid,  sweetish  or 
aromatic;   the  consistence  of  the  flesh 
coriaceous,  hard,  soft,  melting,  dry  or  wa- 
tery ;  all,  however,  have  a  smooth  skin^ 
which  is  always  more  or  less  covered  vrith 
a  tine  whitish  dust,  easily  removed  by 
rubbing.    The  most  esteemed  of  all  these 
varieties  is  the  green  gage  or  reine  Claude, 
(See  Green  Croge.)      Our  OMrn   country, 
however,  produces  a  variety  hardly,  if  at 
all,  inferior,  viz.  the  Washington  plum : 
the  form  of  this  last,  and  the  perfume 
which  it  emits  before  being  cut,  are  mmi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  green  gage,  but  the  skin 
is  dull  yellow,  assuming  an  orange  cast  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  is  more 
or  less  mottled  witii  crimson  dots;  the 
flesh  is-yellow,  firm,  very  sweet  and  lus- 
cious, and  separates  freely  from  the  stone. 
Tbe  origin  of  the  Washington  plum  is 
remarkable,  and  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
The  parent  tree  was  purchased  in  the 
New  York  market,  and  remained  barren 
for  several  years,  when  it  was  struck  by 
lightninff,  and  destroyed.    The  root  after- 
wards threw  up  a  number  of  vigorous 
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aboots,  which  were  sufiered  to  remaii!, 
and  in  due  time  produced  fruit  The 
foliage  of  this  tree  is  also  among  frfums 
remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Almost  all  the 
varieties  of  plums  may  be  dried  and  con- 
verted iDCo  prunes,  but  those  which  are 
most  fl«Bhy,  and  heat  retain  their  quality, 
are  preferred.  Prunes  now  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce^  and  are 
imported  chiefly  from  France,  particular- 
ly from  the  port  of  Mafseilles.  Plums 
may  also  be  preserved  in  various  man- 
neiB,  in  spirits  of  wine  or  sugar,  or  formed 
into  marmalade,  jellies,  &c  The  wood 
of  the  plum  tree  is  hard,  compact,  trav- 
ersed with  reddish  veins,  and  susceptible 
of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  fiwiuently  employ- 
ed by  tumen  and  cabinet  makers,  but  re- 
quires to  be  thoroughly  dried.  Thealoe  (P. 
jgnnoia)  is  a  thoniy  sbrub^  growing  wild  in 
naoet  partB  of  £ur^,  and  bearing  a  small, 
rDund,and  nearly  black  fruit,of  an  extreme- 
ly austere  taste.  The  juiee  of  this  plum 
is  frequently  employed  to  communicate  a 
red  color  and  astringent  flavor  to  wines. 

"PLtJMBjMOf  or  GiuPHiTs.  This  valu- 
able mineral  is  sometimes  found  in  thin, 
iireeular,  six-sided  tables ;  but  more  gen- 
erally in  scales,  or  compact  Lustre  me- 
tallic:  color  iron-black,  or  daik  steel-gray ; 
streak  blad^  shining ;  opaque.  It  is  duc- 
tile and  flexible  in  uun  lamincB ;  hardness 
between  talc  and  gypsum ;  specific  grav- 
iQr  2.  It  consists  or  caibon  96^  and  iron 
4.  In  a  high  degree  of  heat,  it  is  com- 
bustible, aim  leaves  a  residue  of  oxide  of 
iron.  It  is  infiisible  alone,  and  with  ad- 
ditions. It  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  in 
primitive  rocks,  particulariy  those  of  the 
trappean  variety.  When  found  in  prim- 
itive limestone,  it  is  disseminated  in  sisales, 
after  the  manner  of  talc.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  coal  fonnation.  Its  most  remark- 
able depository  is  at  fiorrowdale,  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  where  it  exists  in  a  bed 
of  trap,  altematinff  with  clay  slate.  It 
occurs  crystallized  in  the  limestone  of 
Orange  county.  New  Yoric,  and  Sussex 
county,  New  Jersey,  and  exists  in  larse 
fibrous  masses  near  Rogers^  rock  on  lake 
George,  New  York ;  but  its  only  valuable 
locality  in  the  U.  States  is  at  Sturbridge, 
in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, where 
it  forms  veins  in  gneiss  about  a  foot  in 
width.  It  was  wrought  by  the  French 
about  100  years  ago ;  since  which  time  it 
has  been  neglected  until  within  a  few 
years,  but  is  now  vigorously  and  success- 
fully explored  by  an  enteiprising  compa- 
ny. The  chief  employment  of  plumbago 
IS  in  manufocturing  pencils  and  crucibles ; 
the  latter  particulvly  for  the  mint    It  is 


also  used  for  giving  a  ^loas  to  iron  stoves 
and  railings,  and  for  diminishing  the  fiic^ 
tion  of  machinery. 

Plumber's  Solder.  (See  Bumufft,  vol. 
U,  p.  116.) 

Plum  Islah d  ;  a  sandy  beach  and  tract 
of  salt  meadow,  extending  from  Newbury- 
port  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  Merrimack  river, 
to  Ipswich  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  Ipswich 
river.  It  is  nine  miles  long,  nearly  one 
wide,  and  is  covered  on  the  side  next  the 
sea  with  sand,  which  is  blown  up  into 
Kttie  hills  and  ridges.  These  sandy  ele- 
vations are  covered  with  bushes,  bearing 
the  beach  plum  in  great  perfootion.  A 
turnpike  and  bridge  lead  mm  Newbury- 
port  to  this  island.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  in  September  and  October,  when  the 
plums  are  ripe. 

pLtJiTKETT.  William  ConynghamPlun- 
kett,  lord  Plunkett,  the  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian ckrgyman  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
was  bom  in  1765,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  where,  as  a  reward  for 
his  43aaBical  merit,  he  obtained  a  schol- 
arship. In  1787,  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  law,  and  he  was  then  called 
to  the  bar  under  the  auspices  of  lord  Yel- 
verton.  His  reputation  in  the  courts  soon 
became  great,  and  his  practice  propor- 
tionally extensive.  In  1797,  he  held  a 
seat  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and  voted 
against  the  union.  In'lBOS,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  and 
m  1805,  attorney-general  and  privy  coun- 
sellor. On  the  trial  of  Robert  E^met,  he 
was  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  was 
accused  of  some  unlmmess  towards  the 
prisoner;  but  from  that  charge  he  fiilly 
vindicated  himsel£  Mr.  Plunkett^s  prac- 
tice, however,  was  chiefly  in  chancery, 
and  he  is  described  as  disfdaying,  in  the 
complicated  questions  of  that  court,  a 
mind  at  once  subtile  and  comprehensive, 
with  great  power,  acuteness  and  clearness 
of  reasoning,  conveyed  in  perspicuous, 
copious,  yet  condensed  language.  His 
manner  as  a  forensic  speaker  was  charac- 
terized by  great  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness ;  he  was  not  so  eminent  as  some  of 
his  brethren  formers  law  learning.  Dur- 
ing the  short  administration  of  the  wbigs 
in  1806,  he  continued  to  fill  the  office  of 
attomejr-general  in  Ireland,  but  retired 
when  his  fiiends  were  displaced.  In  Jan- 
uaiy,  1807,  he  first  procured  a  seat  in  the 
imperial  parliament,  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Midhurst;  and  in  1812,  he  was 
returned  for  the  universitv  of  Dublin.  In 
the  house  of  commons  Mr.  Plunkett  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  eloquent  and 
aigumentative   speaker,  particularly    on 
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the  Ckitholic  question.  During  the  admia- 
iBtFBtion  of  lord  LiyerpooL  he  was  again 
appointed  ottoroey-f^neFal  for  Ireland, 
ana  in  1837  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
under  the  title  of  baron  Plunkett  Lofd 
Plunkett  was  a  constant  and  able  advo- 
cate of  the  Catholic  relief  bill.  In  De- 
cember, 1890,  on  the  formation  of  the 
whig  ministiy,  he  was  made  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Plitkalitt  is  used  in  contradisiinctjon 
to  me^anhf^  in  reference  to  votes  given  in 
at  elections.  Mm<triU[  signifies  at  least 
<«ie  more  than  half  of  all  the  votes  given 
in,  whilst  pluralily  means  onl^  the  great- 
est number  of  votes,  so  that  if  there  are 
three  or  more  candidates  for  an  office, 
one  of  them  ma^  have  a  plurality  without 
a  majority,  which  latter  is  required  in 
many  cases  by  law.  If  none  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  presidency  of  the  U.  States 
has  a  majority,  the  election  of  the  presi- 
dent devolves  upon  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.  States,  who  are  bound 
to  dect  one  of  the  three  candidates  who 
had  the  most  votes — a  case  which  occur- 
red when  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  was  chosen. 
In  France,  maiority,  in  this  sense,  is  called 
nugoriU  abtolue, — Plurality  of  benefices 
ognifies  the  holding  of  more  ben^es 
than  one  by  the  same  clergyman  (plurafist) 
at  the  same  time. 

Plus,  more,  in  mathematical  signifies 
addition ;  the  sign  by  which  it  is  inmcated 
k  -f- ;  thus,  A-f-B»  which  is  read,  A  plus 
B,  denotes  that  the  quantity  A  is  to  be 
added  to  the  quantity  K  Plus,  or  its  mf^y 
-f^  is  also  used  to  indicate  a  poeinve 
magnitude  or  relation,  in  opposition  to 
stsmis  ( — ),  which  indicates  a  ne^tive. 

pLUTAmcH;  a  learned  and  prolific  Greek 
writer,  boiB  at  Cheromea,  in  Boeotia,  A. 
D.  50.  According  to  some,  Trajan  was 
Ms  pupiL  In  the  reign  of  that  empercyr, 
he  was  invested  with  some  civil  offices  in 
Borne,  where  he  tausht  philosophy ;  and, 
having  retunedto  his  own  country,  he 
died  there  in  120  or  130.  He  is  said  to 
have  vnitlen  about  900  philosophical 
and  historical  worics,  of  which  1x5  are 
extant,  but  some  of  these  are  falsely 
ascribed  to  him.  The  philosophical  worits, 
which  commonljr  go  under  the  name  of 
EAica  orMoraliOj  explain  the  Platonic 
doctrines,  combat  the  Stoic  and  Epicu- 
rean, and  treat  of  various  practical  tubiects 
in  a  popular  vray ;  they  show  him  to  have 
been  of  an  active  turn  of  mind,  and  con- 
tain happy  applications  of  extensive  learn- 
ing. His  historical  writings  are  yet  more 
dia^guisbed,  and  are  yaloable  as  throw- 
mg  much  light  on  ancient  history,  paitio- 


ulwly  his  Lives  (44)  and  Parallels  ef  ilhw- 
trious  Greeks  and  Romans  (edited  by 
Bryan,  London,  1739,  5  vols.,  4to. ;  Leip^ 
sic,  1813—14,  9  vols^  12mo. ;  by  Coray, 
Paris,  1809—17,  6  vola ;  translated  into 
English  by  the  Langhomes};  his  Greek 
and  Roman  Researehes,  Ins  and  Osiris, 
or  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  and  Apo- 
thegms. The  treatise  On  the  Docdrines 
of  Fhiloeophers  (edited  by  Cassini,  1751, 
and  by  Beck,  1786),  which  contains  valu- 
able materials  for  the  histoiy  of  philoso- 
phy, is  probaUy  not  by  him.  His  manner 
of  treating  his  subject  is  easy,  often  super- 
ficial, and  this  is  also  the  character  of  hki 
style,  which  is  censured  as  being  too 
much  ornamented  by  quotations  fiom 
poets  and  philosophers.  Amoqg  the  edi- 
tions of  his  complete  works,  tliose  of  H. 
Stephens  (Paris,  1573, 13  vols.) ;  of  Rual- 
dus  (Paris,  1624, 2  vols.,  folio) ;  of  Frank- 
fort (1599  and  1620,  2  vols.,  folio);  of 
Reiske,  (Leipsic,  1774—82,  12  vols.),  and 
of  Hutten  (TQbingen,  1791—1805,  14 
vols.),  are  the  best.  Amyot's  French  trans- 
lation of  the  Lives  {Les  Vies  des  Hommes 
MuHrti)  was  republished  at  Paris  in  1825 
(10  vols.),  with  a  Notice  sw  Plutarque  by 
Coray.  The  name  Phdardi  is  often 
given  to  a  collection  of  lives  of  distin- 
guished men.  Such  collections  exist  not 
merely  in  English,  but  also  in  French, 
Italian,  Russian,  German  and  Swedish. 

Pluto  (amone  the  Greeks,  Ais,  Met, 
Hadesy  the  Invisible),  third  son  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Nep- 
tune, to  whom,  on  the  partition  of  the 
world,  fell  the  kingdom  of  the  shades. 
There,  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he 
is  enthroned  as  the  ruler  of  the  dead.  As 
ftur  beneath  his  habitation  as  the  heaven 
is  above  the  earth,  lies  Tartarus,  the  ac- 
cess to  which  is  by  a  gate  guarded  bv 
himself;  thither,  after  death,  must  all 
men  descend.  Powerful,  terrible,  inflexi- 
ble to  prayers  or  fiatteiy,  is  the  darit-haired 
cod.  Hercules,  however,  earned  off  his 
dog,  the  fearful  Cerberus,  who  lies  before 
PlutoV  dreadftil  abode.  He  rides  on  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  black  horses,  which 
he  guides  with  reins  of  gold.  His  helmet 
makes  the  wearer  invisible.  So  says  the 
Biad.  The  OAfssev  sives  a  somewhat 
different  account  It  does  not  ezplicitiy 
place  his  habitation  beneath  the  earth. 
Ulysses  sailed  fi^m  ^lea  with  a  north 
vrind,  passed  over  the  ocean,  and  landed 
■ear  me  lofty  rocks  and  the  grove  of 
Proserpine  (q.  v.),  where  the  Cimmerian» 
dwell  in  evmisting  daikness.  Having 
arrived  there,  he  proceeded  along  the 
ocean  until  he  reached  the  nocturnal 
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darkness,  the  d>ode  of  Ais,  where  dwell 
the  dead.  But  according  to  Hesiod,  on 
the  weetem  iiiar|pn  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, wrapt  in  eternal  darkness,  one 
deft,  in  a  cavity  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  leads  down  to  the  dead,  another  to 
Tartaros.  Yet  both  of  these  subterranean 
abysses  are  mentioned  by  him  under  the 
latter  name.  Homer,  and  those  poets  who 
followed  next  after  him,  described  the 
realms  of  Hades  as  being  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  where  me  dead,  like  the 
living  on  earth,  £ood  and  bad,  dwell  to- 
gether, and  a  few  enemies  of  the  gods 
alone  suffer  torments ;  Tartarus  wa^  a  dis- 
tinct region.  But  as  philosophy,  by  bolder 
conjectures  concerning  the  suriface  of  the 
earth,  and,  finally,  by  the  doctrine  of  a 
floating  sphere,  did  away  the  old  notions 
of  Tartarus,  and  the  belief  of  a  future  ret- 
rtt>ution  gained  ground ;  the  realms  of  the 
dead,  placed  at  first  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  then  by  some  in  the 
centre,  were  separated  into  Elysium  and 
Tartarus.  These  changes  had  also  an  in- 
fluence on  the  notions  entertained  respect- 
ing the  sovereign  of  the  lower  world.  He 
not  only  gained  in  outward  power  and 
suprecnacy,  but  the  conceptions  of  his 
character  were  changed ;  he  became  a  be- 
nevolent being,  who  iield  in  his  hand  the 
keys  of  the  earth,  and  blessed  the  year 
with  fruits  \  for  from  the  abyss  of  night 
come  all  riches  and  plenty.  It  is  there- 
fore not  stranffe,  that  the  later  ages,  con- 
founding Hacks  vrith  Plutus  (q.  \.\  called 
him  Ptiifo,and  attributed  to  him  dominion 
over  the  treasures  concealed  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  He  fought  with  his  brothers 
against  the  Utans,  and  received  from  the 
Cyclops,  whom  he  had  released,  the  hel- 
met that  makes  its  wearer  invisible,  which 
he  lent  to  Mercury  in  the  war  of  the 
giants,  and  to  Perseus  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Gorgons,  ^d  which  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  Meri- 
ones.  The  Furies  and  Charon  are  his 
ministers.  He  judges  everv  open  and 
secret  deed,  and  to  him  are  subordinate  the 
three  judges  iEacus,  Minos  and  Rhada- 
manthus.  Bacchus,  Hereules,  Orpheus  and 
Ulysses  entered  his  realms  alive,  and  left 
them  uninjured  ;butTheseu6  and  Pirithous, 
whose  object  is  said  to  have  been  the  ab- 
duction of  his  wife,  he  caused  to  be  chain- 
ed, though  the  former  is  said  to  have  been 
subsequently  released  by  Hercules.  The 
wonhip  of  Pluto  was  extensively  spread 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
cypress,  the  box,  the  narcissus,  and  the 
plant  adiantum  (maiden-hair),  were  sacred 
10  him :  oxen  and  goats  were  sacrificed  to 


him  in  the  shades  of  night,  and  his  priests 
were  crowned  with  cypress.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  gloomy  muesty,  his  forehead 
shaded  by  his  hair,  and  with  a  thick  beard. 
His  head  is  sometimes  covered  with  a 
veil.  He  frequently  also  wears  his  helmet, 
or  a  crown  of  ebony,  or  a  wreath  of  adi- 
antum or  narcissus.  In  his  hand  he 
hokls  a  two-foriced  sceptre,  a  staff  or  a 
key;  by  his  side  is  Cerberus.  He  is 
eimer  seated  on  a  throne  of  ebony  or  in  a 
chariot  His  epithets  are  ''the  subterra- 
nean Jupiter,"  *'the  Stygian,"  &c. 

Plutus,  son  of  lasion  and  Ceres,  was 
the  god  of  riches.  His  genealogy  shows 
the  meaning  of  the  alTegoiy,  which  is 
merely  this,  that  ''Agriculture  produces 
wealth."  At  first  Plutus  had  the  use  of 
his  eyes,  but  Jupiter  struck  him  bhnd,  be- 
cause he  confined  his  gifts  to  the  good  ; 
and  he  thenceforth  conferred  them  equally 
on  the  good  and  the  bad.  His  residence 
was  under  the  earth.  He  is  weak,  and 
limps  when  he  comes  to  mortals,  but  swift- 
footed  or  winged  when  he  leaves  them. 
Fortune  carries  him  in  her  arms,  and  he 
also  forms  one  of  Minerva's  retinue.  He 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  Pluto,  (q.  v.) 

Pluviose.  (See  Calendar^  vol.  ii,  p. 
40a) 

Plymouth  ;  a  borough  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Devonshire,  and,  on  account  of  its 
harbors  and  the  docka  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, one  of  the  most  important  maritime 
places  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  capacious  haven  of  Plym- 
outh sound,  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  tongue 
of  land  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the 
rivers  Plym  and  Tamar,  which  here  emp- 
ty themselves  into  the  sea.  Plymouth 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plym,  within 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town  of 
Devonport,  formerly  called  PlymoteUk 
Dock,  to  which  it  is  united  by  the  inter- 
vening town  of  East  Stonehouse.  The 
town  having  gradually  risen  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  small  fishing  town  to  its  pres- 
ent size,  most  of  the  streets  are  irregular, 
and  by  no  means  elepnt  or  commodious; 
but  the  new  parts  of  the  town  are  hand- 
some, and  are  spreading  rapidly.  The 
public  buildings  are,  the  custom-house, 
the  exchange,  the  Atheuaeum,  the  public 
libraiy,  the  theatre,  the  royal  hotel,  places 
of  worship,  the  classical  and  matliematical 
school,  the  mechanics'  institute,  &c 
Plymouth  is  divided  into  two  parishes. 
Of  the  two  parish  churches,  the  most  an- 
cient is  that  of  St.  Andrew,  built  previous- 
ly to  1291,  a  handsome  building  of  the 
Gothic  order ;  Charles's  church  is  also  a 
Gothic  structure.    Among  the  charitable 
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lostituiioiu,  which  are  about  thiity,  are  a 
work-house,  a  public  dispeoBary,  an  eye 
iafimiaiy,  a  lykig-iii  charity,  a  public  sub- 
scripcion  achool,  alma-houaea,  Bible  aocie* 
lies,  &C.  &c.  GovernmeDt  has  severel 
mititaiy  and  naval  eatablishmentB  at  this 
port.  Of  the  fordficadons,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  citadel,  which  was  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  It  is  placed  in 
a  noost  commanding  situation  on  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  height  called  the  Hoe 
(which  afaelten  the  town  fix>m  the  sea). 
It  is  exceedingly  well  fortified,  and  is  con- 
stantly garrisoned.  It  contains  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ffoyemor  of  Plymouth,  and 
barracks  for  iiTe  or  six  hundred  troops. 
Under  the  eastern  walls  of  the  citadel  is 
the  victualling  office,  an  extensive  range 
of  buildings,  containing  the  gnuiaries  and 
ovens  for  supplying  the  brewi,  as  also  the 
ceUars  and  store-houses  for  wine,  spirits, 
meet,  &c.  for  the  use  of  the  king's  vessels 
in  harbor.  The  port  of  Plymouth  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  capacity,  and  the  securi- 
ty which  it  aflbrds  in  its  several  parts.  It 
is  capable  of  containing  3000  sail,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  worid. 
It  consists  of  three  divisions  or  harix>rB, — 
Sntton  pool,  immediately  adjoining  the 
town ;  Uatwater,  an  extensive  sheet,  form- 
ed by  the  esmaiy  of  the  Plym ;  and  the 
harbor  or  bay  of  Uamoaze.  A  i  the  mouth 
of  these  harbors  Ibe  great  bay  of  Plymouth 
sound  forms  an  excellent  roadstead,  which 
is  now  completely  secure  by  the  erection 
of  the  breakwater  across  its  entrance. 
This  woric  is  an  insulated  mole,  or  vast 
heap  of  stones,  stretching  across  the  en- 
trance of  the  sound,  so  mr  as  to  leave  a 
passage  for  vessels  at  either  end,  and  op- 
posing a  barrio-  to  the  heovy  swell  rolHnff 
in  fiom  the  Atlantic  Its  length  is  1700 
yards,  the  eastern  extremity  teing  alwut 
60  fiithoms  to  the  eastward  of  St  Carlos's 
rocks ;  and  the  western,  900  west  of  the 
Shovel  rock.  The  middle  part  is  contin- 
ued in  a  straight  line  1000  yards,  and  the 
two  extremities  incline  towards  the  north-, 
em  side  of  the  straight  part  in  an  angle  of 
about  120  decrees.  This  great  woik  was 
begim  Aug.  12, 1812.  During  its  progress, 
convincing  proofs  of  its  efficacy  and  utility 
were  affi>rded.  The  expense  of  erecting 
the  breakwater  is  estimated  at  £1,]71,10£ 
The  Elddystone  light-house  is  an  important 
appendage  to  tlie  harbor ;  the  entrance  of 
which  would,  without  this  beacon,  be  ex- 
tremelv  dangerous.  (See  Eddyttone,)  Be- 
sides the  inipoftatiou  of  coals,  culm,  com, 
wine,  timber,  and  articles  for  home  con- 
sumption, Plymouth  carries  on  a  consid- 
etable  trade  much  promoted  by  tfaeestab- 
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lishment  of  a  chamber  of  oommeroe,  in 
the  year  16ia  In  the  18th  year  of  Henry 
VI,  Plymouth  was  incorporated  as  a  bor- 
ough, and  it  sends  two  members  to  par* 
liament  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, and  twelve  aldermen,  under  whose 
eare  an  active  police  is  established.  The 
garrison  at  this  port  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  military  officer  styled  the  goih 
emor^  who  is  also  generally  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  western  district.  The  na- 
val affiiirs  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
port-admiral,  whose  residence  is  at  Devon- 
port.  The  population  of  Plymouth,  with 
Devon,  is  61^12.  It  is  218  miles  fit>m 
London,  and  44  (torn  Exeter  ;  Ion.  4"^  7' 
W.;  laL  50^28' N. 

Pltmouth  ;  a  post-town,  port  of  entty, 
and  shhe  town  or  Plymouth  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Plymouth  cok>ny,  and  the  oldest  town  in 
New  England.  It  was  settled  by  the  Pil- 
grims, who  arrived  in  the  May  Flower, 
Dec.  22, 1620.  It  stands  on  a  fine  harbor 
of  the  same  name,  36  miles  south-east  of 
Boston.  The  court-house  is  m  lat.  4P 
57'  N. ;  Ion.  7CP  42^  30"  W.  The  town- 
ship, though  oflen  divided,  is  still  sixteen 
miles  long,  and  five  broad.  The  harbor 
is  spacious,  but  shaDow.  The  town  has 
considerable  commerce,and  valuable  man- 
ufactures of  iron.  An  elegant  hall  has 
been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrim 
society.  Population,  in  1820,  4348;  in 
18301,4751.  The  Indians  called  this  town 
^ecamaek,  A  part  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  pilgrims  landed  has  been  conveyed 
to  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Plymouth,  Colont  of.  (See  Aeir 
Emicmd,) 

PsBUMiiTics  ffrom  the  Greek  nvevftm, 
air)  is  that  branch  of  natural  phitoedphy 
which  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties 
of  elastic  flukis  (see  EkuHeibf\  the  inelas- 
tic fluids  belonging  to  the  province  of  h}r- 
draulics  and  hydronamics  {see  the  arti" 
des).  The  elastic  fluid  with  which  we 
are  most  fitnuliar  is  atmospheric  air ;  and 
it  possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties, 
which  it  is  necesary  to  notice  in  any  elastic 
fluid.  (The  laws  of  pneumatics  will  be 
found  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  j^, 
Air-pump,  Barometer  J  Pump,  AcougHei,) 

Pneumo5t;  inflammation  of  the  lunj^. 
Tbe  species,  according  to  Cullen,are  penp- 
neumony  and  pleurisy.  (See  Pleurisy.) 
Tbe  most  general  cause  of  this  inflamma- 
tion is  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body, 
which  ^ves  a  check  to  the  perspiration, 
and  determines  a  great  flow  of  blood  to 
the  lungs.  It  attacks  principally  those  of 
a  robust  constitution  and  plethoric  habits 
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and  occun  most  frequently  in  the  winter 
and  spring.  Other  causes  are  violent  ex- 
ertions in  singing,  speaking,  or  plajring  on 
wind  instruments.  The  true  peripneumo- 
ny  comes  on  with  an  obtuse  pain  in  the 
chest  or  side,  great  difficulty  of  breathing 
(particularly  in  a  recumbent  position,  or 
when  lying  on  the  ride  afiected),  together 
with  a  coush,  dryness  of  the  skin,  heat, 
anxiety  and  thirsL  If  relief  is  not  afford- 
ed in  time,  and  the  inflammation  proceeds 
with  violence,  the  face  will  alter  to  a  pur- 
ple ccJor;  an  effusbn  of  blood  will  take 
place  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
Jungs,  so  as  to  impede  the  circulation 
through  that  organ,  and  the  patient  will 
soon  be  deprived  of  life.  When  it  goes 
off  by  resolution,  some  very  evident  evac- 
uation attends  it;  the  evacuation  which 
most  frequently  terminates  the  complaint, 
and  which  does  it  with  the  greatest  effect, 
is  a  free  and  copious  expectoration  of 
thick  white  or  yelk>w  matter,  slightly 
screaked  with  blood ;  and  b^  this  the  dis- 
ease is  carried  off  generally  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Po  (Padus,  Eridanut),  the  largest  river 
of  Italy,  rises  in  mount  Viso,  in  the  Cot- 
tian  Alps, Piedmont,  at  an  elevation  of  6000 
fyet  above  the  sea.  It  flows  from  west  to 
east  through  Piedmont,  and  from  Pavia 
forms  the  southern  boundaiy  of  the  Lom- 
iMurdo- Venetian  kinj^dom,  which  it  sepa- 
rates fix>m  the  Sardinian  territories,  from 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  States  of  the 
Church.  It  deceives,  during  a  course  of 
390  miles,  the  Doria,  Sesia,  Tessino,  Adda, 
Oglio  and  Mincio  fix>m  the  left,  the 
Tanaro  with  the  Stura,  the  Scrivia,  Tre- 
bia,  Taro,  Lenza,  Crostolo,  Sechia,  Panaro 
and  Reno  from  the  right,  and  empties 
Itself  by  four  mouths  into  the  gulf  of  Ven- 
ice. It  is  the  main  channel  of  commer- 
cial communication  in  Upper  Italy,  but  it 
oflen  does  great  mischief  by  its  inunda- 
tions, and  it  occasionally  changes  its  bed ; 
the  swamps  which  it  leaves  are  used  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  In  many  parts  of 
its  course  it  is  confined  by  dikes.  The 
canal  Gran  Naviglio  connects  the  Tessino 
with  the  Po^  in  a  straight  line. 

PocAHoifTAS,  daughter  of  Powhatan, 
a  celebrated  Indian  warrior  in  Virginia, 
was  bom  qibout  the  year  1595.  She  dis- 
covered the  warmest  friendship  for  the 
English,  who  colonized  Virginia  when 
she  was  about  twelve  years  old,  and  was 
eminently  useful  to  the  infant  settlement. 
The  first  remarkable  evidence  of  this  at- 
tachment was  displayed  in  1607,  when 
captain  John  Smith  was  taken  prisoner 
by  her  countrymen,  and  brought  before 


Powhatan,  that  he  might  put  him  to 
death.  Am  the  savage  lifted  his  club  to 
dash  out  the  brains  of  the  prisoner,  whose 
head  was  laid  on  a  stone  at  his  feet,  Poc- 
ahontas threw  herself  on  Smith's  body, 
and  prevailed  on  her  fiitber  to  spare  his 
life.  Captain  Smith  was  suffered  to 
return  to  Jamestown,  whence  he  sent 
presents  to  Powhatan  and  his  benefiic- 
tress.  From  this  time,  Pocahontas  fire- 
quently  visited  the  settlements  of  the 
whites,  to  whom  she  furnished  provisions 
at  tiroes  when  they  were  particularly 
needed.  In  1609,  Powhatan  invited 
Smith  to  pay  him  a  visit,  promising  him 
a  supply  of  proviraons,  but  desiring  to 
entrap  and  destroy  him  and  his  party. 
Pocahontas,  becoming  informed  of  this 
plot,  ventured  through  the  forest  at  mid- 
night, to  di8ck)se  it  to  Smith.  For  three 
or  four  yeare  she  continued  to  assist  tiie 
settlers  in  their  distresses,  and  to  save 
them  from  the  effects  of  her  father's  ani- 
mosity, buring  this  period,  the  infimt 
colony  had  experienced  numerous  vicis- 
situdes of  gooa  and  bad  fortune.  Smith 
had  been  driven  by  faction  to  England, 
and  the  rapacity  of  his  successors  plunged 
the  settlement  into  an  Indian  war.  An 
attack  was  made  on  one  of  the  forts  by 
the  Indians  under  Powhatan,  when  tlie 
commander  and  thirty  men  were  slaugh- 
tered, only  one  person,  a  boy,  surviving, 
who  was  saved  by  Pocahontas.  About 
tlie  year  1612,  Pocahontas,— from  what 
cause  is  not  ascertained,  but  moet  prob- 
ably on  account  of  her  extraordinary 
attachment  to  the  whites, — incurring 
her  father's  resentment,  left  her  home, 
and  visited  the  territory  of  Japazaws, 
chief  of  Potowmac.  Captain  Argall, 
coming  up  the  river  on  a  trading  expe- 
dition, and  conceiving  that  Pocahontas 
would  be  a  valuable  hostage,  prevailed 
on  Japazaws,  by  the  tempting  offer  of  a 
copper  kettle,  to  surrender  her  to  him. 
Powhatan  refused  to  ransom  her  on  the 
terms  proposed.  During  her  detention, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rolfe,  an  Englishman  of  re- 
spectable character,  became  attached  to 
her,  and  offered  her  his  hand.  It  was 
accepted,  juid,  the  consent  of  Powhatan 
beinff  obtained,  the  marriage  was  solem- 
nized in  presence  of  the  uncle  of  Poca- 
hontas and  her  two  brothers.  This  event 
relieved  the  colony  from  the  enmity  of 
Powhatan,  and  preserved  peace  between 
them  for  many  yeara.  In  the  year  1616, 
Pocahontas  embarked  with  her  husband, 
and  several  Indians,  of  both  sexes,  for 
England,  where  she  was  baptized,  ex- 
changing her  Indian  name  for  that  of 
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Rebecca.  She  became  a  subject  of  cu- 
riosity to  all  clasBes  of  people.  She  re- 
ceived, in  London,  a  visit  mm  her  for- 
mer fiiend,  captain  Smith,  whom,  for 
some  unknown  purpose,  she  bad  been 
taught  to  believe  was  dead.  When  she 
fint  beheld  him,  she  was  overcome  with 
emotion,  and,  turning  from  him,  hid  her 
&ce  in  her  hands.  During  her  stay  in 
England,  she  advanced  greatly  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
her  conversation  was  much  sought  after 
at  coun.  Her  residence  among  civilized 
men,  however,  was  destined  to  be  short 
While  about  to  embark  from  Gravesend, 
in  company  with  her  husband  and  an 
in&nt  son,  to  revisit  her  native  land,  she 
died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
leaving  one  son,  who  was  educated  by 
his  uncle,  in  London,  and  afterwards  b&- 
eame  a  weahhy  and  distinguished  char- 
acter in  Virginia.  His  descendants  stiU 
exist  in  that  commonwealth. 

PococK,  Eldward,  an  Oriental  critic,  a 
native  of  Oxford,  was  bom  November  8, 
1604,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  pre- 
pared for  the  press  such  parts  as  had  not 
been  edited  of  the  S^ac  New  Testa- 
ment, fit>m  a  manuscnpt  in  the  Bodleian 
fibraiy(Leyden,16dO,4to.).  In  1629,  Po- 
cock  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Eng- 
lish factory  at  Aleppo,  and  applied  him- 
self there  to  the  cultivation  of  Oriental 
literature.  He  was  employed  by  Laud 
to  collect  manuscripts  and  coins  for  the 
university  of  Oxford ;  and,  in  1636,  was 
invited  to  fill  the  newly  founded  Arabic 
professorship  at  Oxford.  He  subsequent- 
ly oDdertook  a  second  voyage  to  the  East, 
and  remained  some  time  at  Constantinople 
collecting  ancient  manuscripts.  He  re- 
turned in  1640,  and  assisted  Selden  in  the 
publication  of  part  of  the  annals  of  Eu- 
tychius,  under  the  title  of  Origines  JM/aC" 
imiMi«(1641.)  In  1648,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Hebrew  professor  at  Oxford,  to  which 
the  king,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  added  the  rich  canonry  of  Christ- 
church  ;  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by 
the  pariiament.  In  1649,  he  published 
Sptcmitn  HUlmitBArabvm  (4to.,  reprinted 
at  Oxford,  in  1805).  In  165(\  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  canonry,  for  refusing  to 
subscribe  the  engagement  required  by 
the  pariiament.  In  1655,  he  published 
some  of  the  writings  of  Maimonides,  un- 
der the  title  of  Poria  Mmu^  and  asristed 
in  Wahon's  Polyglot  Bible.  In  1658  ap- 
peared bis  edition  of  the  Annals  of  Eu- 
r^chius,  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  version 
(2  vols.,  4to.).  The  restoration,  in  1660, 
enabled  him  to  recover  his  church  pre- 


ferment ;  and  the  same  ycu*,  he  printed 
an  Arabic  translation  of  Grotius's  work 
on  the  Truth  of  Christianitv.  In  1663, 
he  produced  an  Arabic  and  Latin  edition 
of  the  HuUnia  DynasHanan  of  Abulfara- 
^us  (2  vols.,  4to.).  He  died  at  Oxford, 
m  1601,  leaving  Commentaries  on  the 
Minor  Prophets,  and  some  other  works. 

PococKE,  Richard,  a  divine  and  Ori- 
ental traveller,  was  bom  in  1704,  at  South- 
ampton, and  received  his  education  at 
Oxford.  He  engaged  in  a  voyage  to  the 
Levant,  in  1737,  ami,  after  visiting  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Palestine,  and  other  countries, 
returned  home,  through  Italv  and  Ger- 
many, in  1742.  He  published,  in  1743— 
1745,  A  Description  «f  the  East  (2  vols., 
folio),  comprismg  an  account  of  those 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  he  had  trav- 
elled, and  containing  much  curious  in- 
formation. He  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Ossory,  in  1756;  whence,  in  1765,  he 
was  translated  to  Elphin  and  Meath.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  the  same  year. 

PoDAORA  (finom  trwc,  foot,  and  «yp8,  psin) ; 
that  species  of  gout  which  recurs  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  attacking  the  joints  of  the 
foot,  particulariy  of  the  great  toe,  and  at- 
tendeid  with  sharp  pain.  The  pain  is  de- 
scribed as  resemibhng  that  produced  t^ 
laying  a  burning  coal  upon  ue  toe,  or  l^ 
forcing  asunder  the  joint  with  a  red  hot 
iron.  When  the  disease  is  violent,  the 
whole  foot  is  so  sensitive,  that  the  slight- 
est pressure,  the  lightest  touch,  or  even 
the  agitation  occasioned  by  a  strong 
draught  of  air,  causes  the  most  excru- 
ciating pain.  The  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease  is  peculiarly  painful,  on  account  of 
the  infiamination  of  the  surfrcee  of  the 
joints,  by  which  the  nerves  are  affect- 
ed. In  a  week,  or  sometimes  a  foil-  , 
night,  the  inflammation  subsides,  the 
pain  ceases,  and  the  part  becomes  swol- 
len. The  swelling  contains  the  prod- 
uct of  the  goutjr  inflammation,  lym- 
phatic mixed  with  earthy  substance. 
It  gradually  subsides,  leavmg  here  and 
there  swellings  on  the  foot.  The  attacks 
usually  recur  once  a  year,  in  spring  or 
autumn,  sometimes  twice,  and  even 
ofiener.  As  long  as  they  are  regular, 
they  are  not  dangerous,  as  nature  has  the 
power  of  throwing  ofi*  the  disease  in  the 
extremities.  The  notion  diat  there  is  no 
remedy  against  the  podagra,  and  that  a 
person  who  has  been  once  attacked  can 
never  be  cured,  is  erroneous.  By  short- 
ening the  period  of  inflammation,  the 
secretion  or  the  gouty  matter  may  be 
promoted,  and  the  pain  more  speedily 
assuaged.    In  the  interval  of  the  attacks, 
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if  atteotioQ  n  paid  to  the  diet  and  manner 
of  liYioff,  if  the  patient  confines  himself 
to  flun^e  food,  and  avoids  the  exciting 
causes  of  tiie  disease,  its  Tiolence  may  be 
gradually  diminished,  and  tlie  disease 
itself  may  be  eradicated ;  while,  by  the 
neglect  of  these  precautions,  it  continu- 
ally becomes  agsravated,  and,  as  the  sys- 
tem gronvB  weaker,  irregular  and  retro- 
cedent,  in  which  stage  it  is  often  fttaL 
(See  Gout.) 

PoDALiaius.    (See  JEieukqntu.) 

PoDOLiA  ;  a  government  of  Russia, 
bounded  north  by  Volhynia  and  Qrodno, 
east  by  Ekaterinoslav  and  Cherson,  south 
fcnr  Moldavia  and  the  Dniester,  and  west  by 
Bukowine ;  population,  1,463,000 ;  square 
miles,  20,350.  It  is  divided  into  12  cir- 
cles. The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Poles^ 
but  Russians  and  Jews  are  numerous. 

Pau:iLE  {mnahi) ;  a  portico  in  Athens, 
containing  a  picture  gaDery.  ( See  Potyg' 
fiofitf.)  Zeno  tauffht  his  doctrines  here, 
whence  he  was  called  the  stoic  (from  snm, 
a  portico^  and  his  school,  the  jfotc 
Mool,    (See  Zeno,  and  JSUdes,) 

PoBLENBURo,  Comeiius,  a  painter, 
bom  at  Utreseht,  in  1566,  became  a  pupil 
of  Bloemaert,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Some.  Here  he  studied  Raphael's  works; 
but  he  was  deficient  in  design,  and  there- 
fore confined  himself  principally  to  natu- 
ral scenes  on  a  smaU  scale,  in  which  he 
excelled.  Rubens  adorned  his  own 
cabinec  with  Poelenbur^s  productiona 
Charles  I  invited  him  to  Enf^d,  where 
he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  Iding  arid  other 
works,  but  soon  returned  home,  and  died 
at  Utrecht,  in  1660.  His  works  are  rare, 
and  esteemed  for  delicacy  of  touch  and 
sweemess  of  coloring. 

PoBTics.    (See  Poetry,) 

Post  Laureate.  Among  the  Greeks^ 
firom  whcmn  the  custom  vitm  also  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  the  practice  to  crown 
the  successfiil  poets  in  the  musical  contests 
(see  Muiic)  with  a  wreath  of  laureL  The 
emperor  Diomitiao  crowned  with  his  own 
hand  poets  and  orators,  at  the  Capitoline 
sames,  which  had  been  instituted  by  him. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  custom  was 
renewed  by  the  Italians,  and  the  crown- 
ins  of  Petrarca  (q.  v.)  in  the  capitol  was 
sdemnized  with  great  pomp.  Every  one 
must  recollect  the  description  of  the  coro- 
nation of  Corinne.  The  German  empe- 
rors conferred  die  tide  of  poet  laureate 
{gekr&nU  diiJiier^  or,  as  he  is  called  by  die 
luiUans,  noeto  eesareo)  on  then-  court  poet 
Conrad  Celtes  (q.  v.)  was  the  first  who  re- 
ceived that  honor.  The  emperors  also 
granted  to  the  counts  palatine  the  right  of 


ccmfismng  that  title.  In  England,  the  fint 
mention  of  a  king^  poet,  under  the  title 
of  poet  laureate,  occuia,  aocording  to 
Warton,  in  the  reign  of  Edvvard  IV,  from 
whom  John  Kay  received  it  Poda  lau- 
reatut  was,  however,  also  an  aeadenoieal 
title  in  England,  conferred  by  the  univer- 
sities when  the  candidate  received  the 
degrees  in  gnunmar(  which  included  rhet- 
oric and  venofication).  The  last  instance 
of  a  laureated  degree  at  Oxford  occurs  in 
1512.  Skelton  was  laureated  at  both  uni> 
versities  (in  1489  and  1493),  and  seems 
also  to  have  been  court  laureate  to  Henry 
VIII.  Ben  Jonson  was  court  poet  to 
James  I,  and  received  a  pension,  Init  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  the  title  of  laureate 
formally  granted  him.  Dryden  was  ap- 
pointed laureate  to  Charles  II,  and  after- 
wards to  James  II,  by  regular  patent  un- 
der privy  seal.  [See  his  prose  works  by 
Malone.)  The  firat  patent  of  tiiis  kind, 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Charies  1  (1630), 
assigns  as  the  yeanf  gntiiity  to  the  lau- 
reate £100,  and  a  tierce  of  Canary  wine 
out  of  the  royal  cellars.  Nahum  Tate, 
Rowe,  Eusden,  Cibber,  Whitehead,  T. 
Walton,  Pve  (who  consented  to  a  com* 
mutation  of  his  vrine  fiw  £97),  and  South* 
ey  (1813),  have  been  the  suooevon  of 
Pnrden. 

PoETRT,  PoBST  (from  the  Greek  m/fn^, 
fiom  xMsw,  I  create,  or  produce,  with  refo* 
rence  nrobably  to  the  creative  power 
essentisJ  to  a  poet).  The  numberless  un- 
successfiil  attempte  to  define  poetry  warn 
us  against  cireumserihing  within  tlie  com- 
pass of  a  few  words,  a  suliject  so  vast,  so 
variegated,  and  so  interwoven  with  all  the 
activities  of  the  human  spuit.  The  defi- 
nitions usually  pven,  even  if  true,  amount 
onlv  to  illustradons  or  explanationa.  To 
make  a  full  exposition  of  our  views  on 
this  subject  would  fiur  exceed  our  Hmits. 
One  of  the  chief  traits  of  the  poetical  is, 
that  it  peculiariy  affects  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings.  When  we  s^ak  of 
actions  or  the  creations  of  genius  as  poet- 
ical, the  tenn  implies  fiirtfaerthat  tliey  had 
their  ori^n  in  conceptions  in  which  the 
imagination  and  the  foeUngs  were  chief 
agents.  Hence  the  univeraality  of  poetry ; 
hence  the  preponderance  of  the  poetical 
in  the  language  and  conceptions  of  eariy 
nations.  A  common  idea,  the  result  of 
experience,  or  simple  reasoning  mav  be 
conceived  (and  accordingly  expressed)  by 
the  poet  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  our 
feelings  with  peculiar  force,  or  ideas 
whicli,  though  elevated  in  tiieraselves,  are 
fiimlhar  to  afl,  may  receive  new  impres- 
siveness  firom  a  new  and  striking  way  of 
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ejipreming  tbem.  For  instance,  th0  pre- 
cept to  love  our  enemies ;  who  does  not 
feei  that  this  elevated  sentiment  is  render- 
ed still  wore  striking  by  the  illustration  of 
Menou,  who  adds  to  the  precept,  **  like 
the  sandal  tree,  which  sheds  penume  on 
the  axe  that  fells  it?^    A  great  part  of 
poetry,  in  fact,  consists  In  a  strikmg  ez- 
preasion  of  common  ideas,  because  it  is 
impossible  that  a  poet  should  always  have 
new  ideas.    It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  new 
conception  of  a  familiar  idea  preeentinff 
the  simject  in  a  light  in  which  we  baa 
never  viewed  it.    But  if  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  feeling  and  imagination  chiefly, 
is  often  used  to  convey  a  plain  idea  poet- 
ically, or  to  give  a  familiar  one  a  new 
charm,  this  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
often  the  namral  expression  of  an  elevated 
unagination,  which  soars  through  regions 
to  which  our  wishes,  hopes  and  fiiith 
aspire,  and  speaks  in  metaphors  because 
common  language  is  inadequate  to  ex- 
press its  conceptions.     Poetry  has  been 
divided  into  natural  and  artificial;   the 
fonner  signifying  that  poetry  which  con- 
sists in  conceptions  only,  and  not  in  the 
exfMeasion  and  arrangement  of  them  by 
the  rules  of  ait.    According  to  its  suIk- 
jects,  and  the  relation  which  the  poet 
holds  to  his  productions,  it  is  divided  into 
the  poetry  of  subjective  (q.  v.)  feeling,  or 
lyriod  poetry  (see  Lyrics)',  narrative  poe- 
try (see  Epic),  and  that  which  presents 
Actions  as  happening,  while  the  poet  him- 
self is  kept  entirely  out  of  view ;  dramatic 
poetry  (see  Drama).    The  name  maddnc' 
ry  is  given  in  epic  and  dramatic  uoetry 
to  superhuman  beinffs  introduced  by  the 
poet  to  solve  difficulties  or  perform  ex- 
ploits which  surpass    human    power.— 
Poetics  is  the  theory  of  poetry,  and  is 
partly  a    branch  of  practical    (esthetics 
(q.  v.),  partly  a  branch  of  philology;   the 
former,  as  far  as  the  principles  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  of  the  fine  arts  are  applied  to 
{loetry  ;  the  latter,  as  fiir  as  it  is  the  theory 
of  poetic  style,  or  the  technical  par^  of 
poetry.    It  is  one  of  the  theories  earliest 
developed,— -uay,  aesthetics  grew  out  of  it. 
Among  the  Greeks,  Aristotle  treated  it 
in  his  Mtft  UoitiTiKrii,  of  which  we  only  pos- 
sess a  fragment  (best  edition  by  Gottfr. 
Hermann).    Horace,  in  his  Jlrs  Poelica, 
or  letter  to  the  Pisos,  shows  himself  his 
pupil.      In  modern  times,  it    has    been 
treated    by  Marc.  Hier.  Vida,  Torquato 
Tasso    and    many    other   Italians,    Nic. 
Boileau,  Jul.  Ores.  Scaliger,  Ger.  Voss, 
L.  Racine,  D'Alembert,  Marmontel,Baum- 
sarten  (q.  v.),  the  founder  of  Aesthetics, 
Job.  Ad.  Sclilegel,  Salzer,  Engel,  Jean 


Paul  Fr.  Richter  (in  his  Vwrsdude  der 
JEsUutik)  and  Clodius.    Besides  these,  the 
theory  of  poeny  in   ffeneral   has   been 
upealed  by  Lessing,  KJopstock,  W.  von 
Humboldt,  Herder,  Schiller,  G6the,  the 
Schlegels,  M(iller  and  others;  in  English, 
by  Blair,  Wordsworth,  CaropbelL      We 
ma^  divide  the  history  of  poetry  into  two 
periods;  the  one  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  other  since.    The  Hebrews  are  the 
first  people  firom  whom  poetical  produc- 
tions have  descended  to  our  times.    Only 
obscure  traces  remain  of  any  earlier  poe- 
try of  the  Indians^  Persians,  Syrians  and 
Aiabians.     The  religious  poetiv  of  die 
Hebrews  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
poaseaaes  a  soleom  character,  distinct  fitun 
diat  of  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.    It 
begins  with  cosmogony,  becomes  at  a 
later  period  of  a  warlike  character,  then 
asumes  the  form  of  sacred  songs  in  the 
time  of  David,  and  attains  under  Solomon 
(from  1044  to  975)  its  greatest  elevation, 
after  which  it  assumes  a  prophetical  char^ 
acter.    (See  Hdreuts)    We  next  come  to 
classic  antiquity,  and  become  acquaioted 
with  poetrv  in  the  plastic  character,  which 
it  assumed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  prevailing  pa- 
ganism, which  received  such  rich  and 
various   hues    from   the   glowing   ima- 
gination of  the  people.      Greek    poetry 
may  again  be  divided  into  three  periods : 
the  first  of  these  extends  from  the  earliest 
times  of  Greece  to  the  Persian  war.  Greek 
poetry  begins  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  great  national  epic  of  Homer,  or 
the  Homerides,  the  rhapsodists,  the  cyclic 
and  gnomic  poets,  indicate  a  wide  diffu- 
sion of  poetry  at  that  time.    Lyric  poetry 
soon  attained  a  peculiar  eminence.    The 
second    period   extends    from  the  Per- 
sian war  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    It  is  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
dramatic   art,   and  of  cultivated  Greek 
poetrv  in  general.  The  third  period  shows 
the  decline  of  Greek  poetry  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  and  the  revival 
of  the  same  in  Alexandria.    (See  Giruk 
LUeraturt.)    From  the  Greeks  we  turn  to 
their  imimtorB,  the  Romans,  whose  lan- 
guage was  not  employed  in  poetry  till  a 
late  period,  and  who,   until  the  second 
Punic  war,  or  until  the  time  in  which 
they  became  closely  connected  with  the 
Greeks,  made  only  rude  essajs  in  poetry. 
The  era  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  was 
the  golden  age   of  their  poetry,  and  it 
tlience  declined  continually,  untU  the  in- 
trt>duction  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians.    The  frag- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us  firom 
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tbe  flourifihipg  period  of  Indian  poetry, 
flOOK  centuries  oefore  Christ,  are  of  an 
ori^kial  character  and  peculiar  delicacy. 
The  second  chief  period  of  the  times  since 
Christ  (see  Modan^  and  RomafUic)^  first 
ihows  us  the  Latin  language  applied  in 
the  Christian  worship  to  a  mystic  religious 
poetry ;  and  later,  in  tbe  ninth,  tenth  and 
aucceeding  centuries,  employed  by  learn- 
ed men  in  imitations  of  the  old  Roman 
poetry ;  contemporary  with  these  we  wit- 
ness the  rise  of  Arabian  poetry,  (q.  v.) 
A  peculiar  poetry  sprung  up  in  the  mod- 
em lanffuages,  among  the  French,  at  the 
time  of  the  Proiren^als  or  Troubadours, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  In  its  devotion, 
valor  and  love,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  is 
apparent  (See  Romantic,)  This  roman- 
tic poetry  of  the  Franks  declined  into 
mere  artificial  rhyminff,  after  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Under  the  dominion 
of  Francis  I,  poetry  somewhat  revived ; 
but  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  was  the  golden 
era  of  French  poetry ;  although  it  often, 
but  in  its  own  manner,  imitated  tlie  an- 
cients, and  modernized  ancient  materials. 
Rhetorical  elegance  and  easy  wit  were  its 
chief  aim.  (See  JFVenc^  Literature,)  The 
modem  Italian  poetry  sprang  from  the  Pro- 
ven^l.  But  a  poetry  or  a  natural  character 
began  in  Sicily,  after  the  tliirteenth  century, 
and  flourished,  peculiarly  from  the  time  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch  to  that  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso,  in  the  tliirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  thence  declined 
into  bombast  and  imicauon.  (See  UaUan 
Poetry,)  The  Spanish  poetry  appean 
originally  the  sister  of  the  Proven<^I,  but 
mingled  with  the  Oriental  character.  The 
earliest  Castilian  poetry,  properly  so  call- 
ed, belongs  to  tbe  thirteenth  century;  but 
it  began  to  flourish  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Charles  J,  and  declined  under 
Philip  IV.  Simultaneous  with  it,  and  in 
connexion  with  it,  flourished  the  Portu- 
guese. (See  l^anish  Literature^  and  Por- 
tugueso  Literature,)  The  German  poe- 
try, which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
northern,  and  has  its  own  epic  cycle, 
flourished  at  various  times,  and  with 
much  variety  of  character,  but  most  vig- 
orously when  free  from  the  influence  of 
foreign  models.  (See  German  Poetnf,) 
The  origin  of  the  Englisli  and  Scottish 
poetiy  is  lost,  like  that  of  the  German,  in 
the  distant  period  of  the  bards;  it  was 
refined  by  the  Norman  French  poetry. 
But  the  flourishing  period  of  English 
poetry  is  placed  in  tbe  times  of  queen 
EUzaoeth,  although  Chaucer  is  esteemed 
the  fiitber  of  modem  English  poetry. 
The  Scandinavian  poetr)%  otherwise  call- 


ed Doitfaerii,  presents  chivalry  peculiarly 
colored  by  the  northern  character,  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  German 
Heldefdmch  (book  of  heroes]  was  intro- 
duced into  Norway,  and  foreign  tales  be- 
came blended  with  native  ones.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  poetry  of  the 
mastereingera  took  the  place  of  that 
which  hi^  been  founded  on  the  ancient 
sagas.  (See  Danish  and  Swedish  Lan- 
guage cmd  Literature,)  These  are  the 
princinal  divisions  in  thehistory  of  poetry. 
For  rurtlier  information,  see  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry,  Sismondi's 
lAHirature  du  Midi  de  PEunpe^  Bouter- 
wek's  History  of  modem  Poetry  and  Eio- 
quence  (in  German). 

Poeeio  BiuccioLiNi,  one  of  the  eariy 
promoters  of  literature  in  Italy,  was  bom 
at  Terranuova,  in  the  Florentine  territory, 
in  1380.  On  completing  his  education, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the 
oflice  of  writer  of  apostolical  letters,  and 
in  1414  attended  John  XXII  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance.  In  1416  he  undertook 
the  task  of  searching  the  monasteries  for 
ancient  manuscripts ;  in  that  of  St.  Gall 
he  discovered  a  complete  copy  of  Quin- 
tilian,  with  a  part  of  the  Argonautics  of 
Valerius  Flaccus,  and  in  otner  religious 
houses  several  of  Cicero^s  orations,  and 
obmined  copies  of  tbe  works  of  Silius 
Italicus,  Vegetius,  Ammiauus  Mareellinus, 
Columella,  &c.  In  1418,  on  the  invitation 
of  cardinal  Beaufort,  he  visited  England ; 
but  the  barbarism  of  the  country  at  that 
period  soon  led  him  to  retum,  and  he 
finally  attached  himself  to  Cosmo  de' 
Medici.  In  1440,  he  published  his  Dia- 
logues on  Nobility,  one  of  the  most  finish- 
ed of  his  works.  In  1453,  he  was  chosen 
chancellor  to  the  Florentine  republic.  His 
History  of  Florence  had  not  received  its 
last  polish  at  his  death  in  1459.  Poggio 
was  licentious,  quarrelsome  and  intem- 
perate in  controversy ;  but  his  sentiments 
are  in  general  libeniJ  and  manly,  and  be 
may  be  deemed  the  most  elegant  composer 
in  Latin  (the  language  of  all  his  works) 
of  that  )>eriod.  His  writings  are  nume- 
rous, and  upon  various  topics.  Many  are 
discussions  on  moral  arguments,  a  few  are 
philosophical,  and  several  controversial: 
the  remainder  are  chiefly  translations, 
orations  and  letters,  the  chief  fault  of 
which  is  dififusenesB.  His  Historia  Flo- 
rentina,  which  comprises*  tlie  period  from 
1350  to  1455,  is  to  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Gr»vius  and  Muratori.  The 
whole  of  tbe  works  of  Poggio  were  pul>- 
lished  together  at  Basil,  1538. — See  his 
life  by  Shepherd  (Liverpool,  1808). 
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PoiCTi£R9.    (See  Poitien.) 

PoiifT,  io  music,  as  conjoiDed  with 
odi«sn|  has  various  sigDificatious.  The 
diflfereot  uses  to  which  points  were  for> 
lueriy  applied,  render  the  perusal  of  old 
compositioiis  extremely  difficult  and  per- 
plexing. Id  those  works  we  meet  with 
the  fMtU  qfperfecHany  point  ofaugmenta- 
iwnf  point  o/dimsiony  and  pwni  y  aliera- 
iioH,  The  point  of  perfection  was  added 
to  those  notes  which  were  denoted  by  the 
modal  signs  to  be.perfect,  or  equal  to  three 
notes  of  the  same  value,  but  which  were 
rendered  imperfect  by  position.  The 
pokU  of  Qugmtntation  is  that  in  modem 
use,  which  the  old  masters  used  only  in 
coflNPum  or  impafiei  time.  The  point  of 
dimionj  or  imptrfediony  was  placed  be- 
tween two  shorter  notes  that  followed, 
and  were  succeeded  by  two  longer,  in 
perfect  modes,  to  render  both  the  long 
notes  imperfect  The  point  of  aiterotton, 
or  of  dupiicationjynm  placed  before  two 
shorter  notes  preceding  a  longer,  in  order 
to  double  the  length  of  the  second  short 
note.  In  modem  music,  the  point,  taken 
as  an  increased  power  of  the  note,  is  al- 
ways equal  to  the  half  of  the  note  to 
which  it  appertains. 

PoiAT,  in  geometry,  as  defined  by  Eu- 
cHd,  is  a  quantitv  which  has  no  parts,  or 
which  is  indiviflible.  Points  are  the  ends 
or  eaitremities  of  lines.  If  a  point  is  sup- 
posed to  be  moved  any  way,  it  will,  by  its 
motioD,  describe  a  line. 

PoiifT  is  also  an  iron  or  steel  instm- 
roent,  used  with  some  variety  id  several 
arts.  Engravers,  etchers,  cutters  in  wood, 
&C.,  use  points  to  trace  their  deagns  on 
the  copper,  wood,  stone,  d&c. 

Point,  in  manufactures,  is  a  general 
term  used  fer  all  kinds  of  laces  wrought 
with  the  needle :  such  are  the  point  de 
Fi^nue,  point  de  France,  point  de  Gh\u, 
&C.,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  par- 
ticolar  economy  and  arrangement  of  their 
points. 

Point,  among  sailors ;  a  low  arm  of  the 
shore  which  projects  into  the  sea,  or  into 
a  river,  beyond  the  coutiguous  piut  of  the 
beach.  To  point  a  gun ;  to  direct  it  to- 
wards any  particular  object  or  point 

Point  blanc,  in  gunnery,  denotes  the 
shot  of  a  gim  levelled  horizontally. 

Point  Comfort,  Old  ;  a  cape  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  at  the  mouth  of  James 
river,  on  the  north  side,  about  ten  miles 
soath-east  of  Hampton,  twenty  north  of 
Norfolk;  Ion.  76°  SC  W.;  lat  ST^a'N. 
Extensive  fortifications  have  been  erected 
here ;  and  at  the  Rip  Rape,  one  mile  dis- 
tant, a  mount  has  b^n  fbrmed  by  placing 


stones  in  the  water,  tlius  femiing  an  island 
of  four  acres,  with  fortifications  command- 
ing the  entrance  of  tlie  river. 

Pointer.  The  dog  called  pointer  is 
found  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  France, 
with  but  shght  difference  of  form.  It  is 
not  a  native  of  England,  but  has  Icmg 
since  been  naturalized  .there.  '^ Those 
pointers^"  says  Johnson  in  his  Shooter's 
Companion,  "which  I  have  seen  direct 
from  Spain,  are  heavy  and  clumsily  fbnn- 
ed ;  those  from  Portugal  are  somewhat 
lighter;  while  the  French  breed  is  re- 
markable for  a  wide  furrow  which  runs 
between  the  nostrils,  and  gives  to  the 
animal's  countenance  a  very  crotesque 
appearance.  They  are  all  thick  and 
heavy,  with  large,  chubby  heads,  long, 
pendent  ears,  and  short,  smooth  hair ;  thev 
are  ofken  ill  tempered  and  snappish,  and, 
in  feet,  are  sood  for  little  in  this  country  till 
they  have  been  crossed  vrith  the  more 
generousbloodof  these  islands.  Yet  the 
conjunction  of  the  setter  and  pointer  is 
by  no  means  advisable.  Excellent  point- 
ers have  been  |>roduced  by  the  fox-hound 
and  the  Spaniard.  In  crossing  with  the 
Spanish  pointer,  the  deep-flewed  hound 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  from  judicious 
cros^ng  excellent  pointers  are  to  be  met 
with  in  most  i>arts  of  England.  They 
differ  from  the  setter,  as,  when  they  have 
approached  sufficiently  near  the  game, 
they  stand  erect,  whereas  the  true-bred 
setter  will  either  sit  upon  his  haunches, 
or  lie  close  to  the  ground,  generally  the 
latter.  Pointers  often  sufier  much  from 
sore  feet  I  have  generally  found  white- 
feoted  dogs  much  more  tender  in  tliis 
resnect  than  those  whose  feet  are  of  n 
darR  color.  Pointers  are  sometimes  used 
with  bells  round  their  necks  in  cover 
shooting.  When  the  dog  sets,  the  ringing 
ceases,  and  the  shooter  proceeds  to  the 
spot  Pointers  are  very  susceptible  of 
education,  and  not  so  apt  to  forget  their 
lessons  as  the  setter,  and  their  speed, 
strength  and  peneverine  spirit  enable  Uiem 
to  continue  the  chase  for  a  length  of  time 
almost  incredible."  Pointers  are  used  in 
finding  feathered  game  of  vorious  sorts, 
partridges,  pheasants,  &c. 

Point  op  Sight.  (See  Perspedive,) 
Poison.  A  poison  is  any  substance  of 
which  a  small  quantity  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, mixed  with  the  blood  by  wounds,  or 
through  the  lungs,  or  altsoHied  thi-ough  the 
skin,  can  produce  changes  in  the  bodies 
of  brutes  or  men,  deleterious  to  the  lieahli, 
and  even  desdructive  to  life,  by  means  not 
mechanical.  Many  poisons  operate  chem- 
ically,  conoding  the  organized  fibre,  de- 
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Btroying  the  form  and  counezion  of  the 
ports,  exciting  powerfully,  and  causing 
inflammation  and  mortification.  To  this 
class  belong  most  of  the  poisons  of  the 
mineral  kingdom ;  as,  1.  many  metallic 
oxides  and  salts,  as  arsenic,  one  of  the 
most  destructive  poisons,  of  which  a  few 
grains  produce  fatal  effects.  Many  prep- 
arations of  copper  are  also  poisonous,  as 
verdigris,  and  maory  paints ;  also  veiy  acid 
or  salt  articles  of  food  or  drink  cooked  in 
copper  vessels.  Many  preparations  of 
quicksilver,  as  corrosive  sublimate,  red 
precipitate,  &c.,  some  common  prepara- 
tions of  antimony,  should  also  be  named 
here.  2.  Strong  mineral  and  vegetable 
acids,  when  introduced  into  the  M>dy  in 
an  undiluted  state,  as  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  acid  or 
aqua  fortis,  muriatic  acid,  &c.  3.  Some 
plants  contain  an  extremely  powerfbl  and 
corrosive  substance,  as  the  wolf's  milk 
{euphorbiwn  enda\  the  daphne  meztrt- 
urn,  &c.  4.  Of  the  animal  Kingdom,  the 
cfodhandta  fq.  v.),  or  Spawu^  Jties,  as 
they  are  called.  The  operation  of  all 
these  poisons  is  very  expeditious ;  when 
they  enter  the  stomach,  violent  sickness  is 
felt,  incessant  straining  and  vomitinff  take 
place,  with  most  excruciating  pains  m  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  as  if  knives  were 
driven  through  them;  then  follows  in- 
flammation, if  relief  be  not  speedily  ob- 
tained, and  tliis  is  succeeded  by  mortifi- 
cation. Other  poisons  operate  more  by  a 
powerful  action  upon  the  nerves,  and  a 
rapid  destruction  or  their  energy.  These 
are  the  sedative  or  stupifying  poisons,  and 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Their  effects  are  sickness,  vio- 
lent head-ache,  dizziness,  darkness  or 
spots  before  the  eyes,  )K>werful  and  in- 
voluntary motions  of  the  limbs  and  of  the 
whole  body,  distortion  of  the  eyes,  an- 
guish, loss  of  consciousness,  and  at  last 
apoplexy  and  death.  To  this  class  belong 
opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  belladonna, 
&c.  There  is  also  a  similar  poison  con- 
tained in  the  bitter  almond  and  in  the 
kernel  of  peaches,  which  is  rapidly  de- 
structive of  life  (the  Prussic  acid),  which 
shows  its  effects  either  when  those  sub- 
stances are  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
great  quantities,  or  when  their  concen- 
trated oil,  obtained  by  distillatiou,  is  swal- 
lowed. The  same  substance  is  found  in 
the  cherry  laurel ;  and,  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  animal  world,  in  the  Prus- 
sian blue.  Among  plants,  there  are  many 
which  imite  the  properties  of  botli  kinds, 
which  stimulate  by  means  of  a  sharp,  acid 
substance,  and  are  also  subsequently  seda- 


tive, from  the  operation  of  a  narcotic 
principle.  To  these  belong  the  purple 
toX'glove  (digikdisptarnvtrta),  the  monks- 
hood (aeomhim  napeuus),  &c.  Other 
poisons  operate  by  suddenly  and  entirely 
destroying  many  of  the  functions  neces- 
sary to  Vae,  To  this  class  belong  all  the 
kinds  of  gas  and  air  which  are  irrespira- 
ble,  sufib^tin^  vapors,  as  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  fixed  aur  in  cellars,  where  beer  is 
working,  wells,  &C.,  fum?a  of  sulphur  and 
charcoiu,  air  corrupted  by  the  r^piration 
and  perapiration  of  many  people  in  closed 
rooms,  concentrated  efiluvia  of  flowera  in 
similar  places,  &c.  Many  preparations 
of  lead,  as  sugar  of  lead,  white  lead,  wine 
sweetened  by  the  addition  of  lead,  are  to 
be  counted  in  this  class,  since  they  destroy 
the  activi^  of  the  absorbent  vessels  in  the 
abdominal  canal,  contract  the  bowels, 
produce  colicky  pains,  and  finally  prevent 
the  absorption  of  the  chyle  by  which  the 
IkmIv  is  to  be  nouriedied.  Pope  Clement 
XI^,  according  to  the  common  belief  in 
Italy,  was  destroyed  by  a  terrible  poison, 
called  Paequetia.  The  Indians  of  South 
America,  between  the  Amazon  and  the 
Orinoco,  MH>ly  a  veiy  powerful  poison, 
called  the  frourali  poison,  to  the  heads  of 
the  arrows  with  which  they  shoot  their 
game.  It  destroys  life  very  quickly,  with- 
out corrupting  or  imparting  any  bad  qual- 
ity to  the  flesh.  (See  Waterton's  Wander- 
ings, description  of  his  first  journey.) 
The  so  called  morbid  poisom,  or  eonta- 
gioM,  do  not  belong  to  this  ckiss,  and 
are  very  improperly  called  poisoruj  as 
for  mstance,  the  poison  of  hydrophobia. 
(See  Contagion,)  Every  substance  is 
called  an  antidote,  which  counteracts  the 
effect  of  a  poison,  more  especially  the 
remedies  which  belong  to  each  kind  of 
poison  respectively.  Antidotes  are  as 
various  as  poisons.  They  sometimes 
protect  the  body  against  the  operation 
of  the  poison,  sometimes  change  this  last 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  loses  its  inju- 
rious properties,  and  sometimes  remove 
or  remedy  its  violent  results.  Thus,  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  acrid  and  corro- 
sive substances,  we  use  the  fetty,  mu- 
cilaginous substances,  as  oil,  milk,  &c^ 
which  sheaUi  and  nrotect  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  against  the  operation 
of  the  poison.  Against  the  metallic  poi- 
sons, soap  and  liver  of  sulphur  are  most 
efiicacious,  as  they  prevent  the  operation 
of  the  poison  by  combining  the  alkali  and 
sulphur  with  the  corrosive  particles  of  the 
metal.  Oil,  alkalies  and  soap  are  the  best 
remedies  for  the  powerful  acids.  For  can- 
tharides,  mucilage,  oil,  and  camphor,  are 
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employed.  We  oppoie  to  the  narcotic 
poisons  the  weaker  Tefletable  acids,  vine- 
gar, the  acid  yiruB,  colfee.  Prussic  acid 
is  neutralized  by  alkalies  and  iron.  To 
arouse  those  poisoned  by  opium,  we  use 
wine,  coflee,  brandy,  camphor,  &c.  It 
was  fermerly  believed  that  all  poisonous 
matteiB  could  be  thrown  out  of  the  body 
with  the  perspiration ;  and  hence  we  find 
among  the  old  antidotes  a  large  number 
of  sweating  medicines.  In  this  idea 
originated  the  aUxifharmacon  of  the  an- 
cients, the  ftmous  mithieUdty  the  fftmoeo, 
&C.,  which  produced,  however,  no  other 
eiiect  than  increased  activity  of  the  ner- 
vous and  circulatoiy  system,  fit>m  which 
followed  sweats,  and  perhaps  as  much 
harm  as  good  to  the  sufferer. 

PorriERS  (anciently  Pietan) ;  a  town 
of  Prance,  on  the  Claln,  formerly  capital  of 
the  province  of  Poitou,  at  present  of  the 
department  of  the  Vienne;  population, 
21,562;  laL  4e>W  N.;  Ion.  &V  E.;  68 
leagues  south-west  of  Paris.  It  iaa  very 
old  place,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with 
narrow,  crooked  streets;  its  cathedral  is 
only  remarkable  for  its  age;  it  contains 
sevprel  litemry  mstitutions,  and  some 
niauufketures.  Poitiers  is  celebrated  for 
the  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  fat  Mau- 
pertuis),  between  the  French,  unaer  their 
king  John,  and  the  English,  under  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  Sept  19,  1356. 
(See  Edward  III,  and  Edward,  Prince  of 
^aies.)  The  English  army  did  not  ex- 
ceed 12,000  men ;  the  French  was  not  less 
than  60,000 ;  but  the  English  were  supe- 
rior in  discipline  and  subordination.  The 
French  von  was  at  once  routed,  and  their 
centre  was  broken  almost  at  the  first  on- 
^et.  John  wafl  made  prisoner  after  an 
obsdnate  resistance,  and,  though  treated 
with  great  courtesy  by  the  conqueror,  was 
detained  prisoner  in  London  for  four 
years,  and  obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom 
by  the  cession  of  several  provinces  and  the 
payment  of  3,000,000  crowns  of  gold.  (See 
Fioissart,  Kv.  i,  ch.  158— 174,  and  ch.212.) 

PoiTiEKs,  Diana  of.  (See  Diana  of 
Poitiers.) 

Poitou,  or  PoicTOu;  before  the  revo- 
lution, one  of  the  provinces  of  France,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  kingdom,  between 
Brittany  and  Anjou  on  the  north,  Berry 
on  the  cast,  the  Atkntic  on  the  west,  and 
Angoumois  and  Saintonge  on  the  south. 
The  depaitments  of  the  Vienne,  the  Deux- 
Scvres  and  the  Vendue  have  been  formed 
out  of  this  province.  (See  DepartmentJ) 
Ilcnry  II  (q.  v.)  of  England  acquired 
?K>6flesBton  of  Poitou  by  his  marriaee  with 
Licanor,  heiress  of  tlie  last  duke  of  Aqui- 


taine.  Philip  Augustus  conquered  it  It 
was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  peace  of 
Bredffny  (1360),  but  was  recovered  by 

PoLA  [Piektg  JuHa) ;  a  town  of  Istria, 
belonf[ing  to  the  circle  of  Trieste,  in  the 
Austrian  kingdom  of  lUyria.  (q.  v.)  It  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and,  although  reduced  to  a 
population  of  8 — 900,  contains  traces  of 
Its  fiourishinff  condition  under  the  Ro- 
mans. Withm  its  ancient  walls  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  which  is 
estinuited  to  have  b«en  large  enough  to 
accommodate  18,000  persons.  Spon  first 
directed  the  attention  of  die  public  to 
Pola,  and  Cassa's  excellent  sketches  of  its 
ruins  have  increased  the  interest  |See 
his  Forage  pUhruque  de  Pbtrit  et  ae  la 
DaXmatie^  The  amphitheatre  is  equal  to 
any  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  come  down 
to  us.  It  diffen  firora  the  others  with 
which  we  are  acauainted,  in  having  four 
buttresses  at  the  four  comen  of  a  quad- 
rangle. According  to  Cassa,  it  is  not  built 
of  the  Istrian  stone,  which  is  so- much 
esteemed  by  architects.  It  consists  of 
three  stories,  each  of  which  contains  sev- 
enty-two arcades.  There  are  no  stairs 
remaining,  but  the  exterior  walls  are  al- 
most enore.  The  two  temples,  one  of 
which  is  in  good  preservation,  belong  to  a 
period  of  pure  taste.  Pola  was  most 
flourishing  m  the  reign  of  Sevenis,  when 
it  assumed  the  proud  tide  of  Respubiiea 
PoUntig,  A  triumphal  arch,  erected  by 
Salvia  Posthuma  in  honor  of  her  husband, 
Sergius  Lepidus,  is  in  a  pretty  good  con- 
dition, and,  under  the  name  of  poria  ourso, 
is  used  ss  a  gate  of  the  town. 
PoLACCA,  ALI.A.  (See  Polonaise,) 
PoiJkiro(in  Polish,  Polska;  in  German, 
Pokn;  in  French,  Po/fl^tf);  an  extensive 
country  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe, 
extenmng  from  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Ukraine  (lat  47°),  to  the  shores  of  die  Bal- 
tic (56°  lat),  and  fix>m  the  15th  to  the  32d 
degree  of  east  longitude.  It  derives  its 
name,  which  signifies,  in  die  Sclavonic 
dialect,  a  pUdn,  from  the  level  character 
of  its  surfiice.  Akbough  it  has  ceased  to 
constitute  an  independent  and  single  state, 
still  the  counuy  is  distinctly  separated  from 
those  which  surround  it  by  national  char- 
acter, language  and  manners;  it  is  still 
the  laud  of  the  Poles,  aUhougb  its  detach- 
ed fragments  have  become  Austrian,  Prus- 
sian or  Russian  provinces,  conmiiiing 
about  20,000,000  Poles.  (See  Galicia, 
Cracow,  Posen,  IMhuama,  ^c,  and  the 
following  article.)  After  the  annexation 
of  Lithuania  in  die  end  of  the  14th  century, 
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the  whole  Polish  territory  comfNrised  an 
extent  of  284,000  square  miles,  and  was 
divided  into  Great  and  Little  Pohind  on 
the  west,  Mazo?ia  and  Podlachia  in  the 
centre,  with  Volhvnia,  Podolia  and  the 
Ukraine  towards  the  oust,  and  Lithuania 
in  the  iK>rth-ea8t  The  inferior  divisions 
were  31  palatinates  and  tiarostys.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  almost  every  where 
low  and  level,  and  in  many  places  marshy. 
All  the  great  rivers,  except  the  Niemen,  run 
in  shallow  channels,  and  overflow  their 
banks.  After  a  rainy  season,  whole  prov- 
inces appear  inundated,  and  the  waters  of 
distant  streams  flow  into  each  other.  The 
Carpathian  mountains  fonn  the  south- 
western boundary  of  the  country,  and 
another  low  ridge  penetrates  it  fix»m  Sile- 
sia. In  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  ground 
is  highest  along  a  curved  line  extending 
throughout  the  middle  of  the  (old)  king- 
dom mm  Hungary  to  Lithuania,  and  in- 
dicated not  by  conspicuous  elevations,  but 
by  the  course  of  the  waters ;  the  rivers  on 
the  west  side  flowing  into  the  Baltic,  and 
those  on  the  east  into  the  Euxine.  Of  the 
former,  the  principal  are  the  Vistula,  the 
Bug,  the  Niemen,  the  Pregel,  the  Dwina ; 
of  the  latter,  the  Przypiec,  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Dniester.  The  east  winds  fiN>m 
the  frozen  plains  of  Russia,  and  the  south 
winds  fit)m  the  Carpathians,  render  the 
winters  as  severe  in  Poland  as  in  Sweden, 
although  there  is  a  difference  of  IQP  of 
latitude.  Vegetation  is  a  month  later 
than  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  western 
shore  of  die  continent  The  humidity 
and  cold  of  the  climate,  joined  to  the  exha- 
lations from  the  marshes  and  vast  forests^ 
render  the  Polish  countries  cmhealthy. 
(See  PUca  PoUmiea.)  The  most  pleasant 
and  fertile  part  is  the  south-east  (See 
Ukraint,)  The  country  abounds  in  hnon, 
but  of  indifferent  quality ;  lead,  gold  and 
silver  ano  also  found.  There  are  very 
rich  salt  mines  at  Bochnia  and  Wieliczka, 
both  situated  in  Galicia.  The  state  of 
cultivation  is  extremely  wretched ;  yet  the 
climate  is  so  regular,  and  the  soil  so  pro- 
ductive, that  the  average  annual  export  of 
corn  has  been  estimated  at  4,000,000  Eng- 
lish quarters.  The  export  of  cattle  is  also 
of  considerable  extent  Poland  is  poor  in 
fruits ;  flax  and  hemp  are  raised,  and  in 
some  of  the  provinces*  thei'e  is  a  great 
abundance  of  wood.  The  peasantry  are  in 
a  wretched  condition,  dirQr,  improvident, 
indolent,  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  of 
course  poor.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
country  is  rude  and  backward ;  the  roads  are 
bad,  and  the  inns  miserable.  The  Russiau 
kingdom  of  Poland,  which,  before  the  ces- 


at  Andnissow  in  1667,  contained 
16,000,000  ifihabitants,  now  contains,  on  a 
surface  of  48,600  square  miles,  in  482 
towns  (viz.  211  immediate  and  271  me- 
diate towns),  and  22,694  villages,  3,850,000 
inhabitants  (in  1818,  the  number  was 
2,734^000),  among  which  are  212,^4 
Jews.  The  capiuil,  Warsaw  (q.  v.),  con- 
tained, previous  to  the  late  insurrection, 
135,000  inhabitants.  Poland  was  divided, 
in  1816^  into  eiffht  way  wodeships— Maso- 
via  (capital,  Warsaw,)  Kalisch,  Cracow 
(chief  town,  Miechow),  Saadomir  (cap- 
ital Radom),  Lublin,  Podlachia  (capital 
Siedlce),  Ptock,  and  Augustow  (capital 
Suwalki). 

Conshiuliim,  The  state  received  a 
constitution  from  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der, signed  by  him  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  27, 
1815.  Acconlinff  to  this,  the  executive 
power  was  vested  in  the  king,  but  the  ex- 
erdse  of  it  intrusted  to  a  council  of  suite, 
the  governor  and  five  ministers.  The 
diet,  which  the  kinc  was  to  c<Mivene  every 
other  year,  and  whose  session  lasted  30 
day^consisted,  1.  of  the  chamber  of  the  sen- 
ate (30  members,  viz.  10  bishops,  10  way- 
wodes  and  10  castellans) ;  2.  of  the  cham- 
ber of  nuncios,  in  which  77  nuncios,  ap- 
pomted  by  the  77  assemblies  of  the  nobles 
of  the  77  districts,  and  51  deputies  (fix^ni 
8  assemblies  for  the  city  of  Warsaw,  and 
43  for  the  rest  of  the  country),  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  had 
a  seat  and  vote.  But  in  this  chamber,  the 
five  ministers,  and  the  members  of  the 
three  committees,  appointed  by  the  cham- 
ber for  financial,  civil  and  criminal  laws 
(the  first  of  five  members),  could  alone 
speak ;  the  other  nuncios  voted  by  ballot. 
The  diet  examined  the  projects  of  laws, 
framed  in  the  council  of  state.  By  this 
Gonsdtiition,  all  Christian  denominations 
enjoyed  equal  religious  and  polidcaJ  privi- 
leces;  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
acknowledged,  and  all  public  officers,  the 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  the  tain- 
isters,  d&c,  were  made  responsible.  The 
arehbisbop  of  Warsaw  was  primate  of  tlie 
kingdom.  The  Polish  diet  was  convened, 
for  the  first  time  for  23  years,  in  1818,  ancl 
again  in  1820, 1825  and  1830. 

History,  This  country,  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  has  been  remaiitable  for  its 
miserable  condition.  Prior  to  1772,  this 
country,  the  most  extensive  pkuu  in  Eu- 
rope, contained,  with  Lithuania,  284,000 
square  miles,  supponing  a  population  of 
at  most  11,500,000  (according  to  Buscliing, 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000)  inhabitants,  who, 
under  100,000  petty  masters,  derived  as 
little  benefit  from  the  freedom  of  the  re- 
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public  as  fipom  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Cora  and  wheat,  flax,  wood,  honey  and 
wa3c,  ezcellent  hones,  larse  herds  of  fine 
cattie,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  salt, 
constituted  the  natural  and  commercial 
wealth  of  the  countiy,  which  was  easily 
conveyed  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  sees,  by 
rivers  abounding  in  fish ;  but,  excepting  in 
Warsaw,  Bromberg,  Posen,  and  some 
towns  of  the  Silesian  frontier,  industry 
was  torpid ;  the  whip  of  the  noble  was 
the  only  stimulus  of  agriculture,  and  the 
Jew  drowned  in  bnuidy  all  activity  of 
mind;  ibrthe  sentiment  of  the  Polish  serf 
is,  *Only  what  I  drink  is  mine.**  The 
lottC  of  the  evils  of  the  country  was  le- 
gions of  wolves  and  other  rapacious  ani- 
mals. In  the  great  convulsions  produced 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and  Huns, 
and  stin  more  in  its  200  years'  struggles 
with  the  Germans,  and  in  its  internal 
troubles,  this  people  (a  branch  of  the  Sar- 
matians  of  the  Borysthenes)  acquired  a 
wonderful  elasticity  of  character,  com- 
pounded of  pliancy  and  obstinacy,  of 
submisBion  and  defiance,  of  servility  and 
patriotic  pride.  The  first  Sclavonic  tribes, 
who,  in  the  sixth  century,  expelled  the  old 
FiDiiish  tribes,  marched  up  the  Dnieper, 
and  followed  down  the  course  of  the  Vis- 
mla.  Here  they  settled  on  one  side,  un- 
der the  name  of  Lithuanians,  and,  on  the 
other,  around  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
under  those  of  Prussians  and  Lettians; 
they  were  followed,  in  the  seventh  centu- 
ly,  by  the  Leches,  another  Sclavonic 
tribe.  These  last,  more  civilized  than  die 
other  wild  hordes,  received  Christianity 
about  960,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  art 
of  writing,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  were  called  Poles  (i.  e. 
Sckvonians  of  the  plain ).  It  was  the  fate 
of  this  new  peopto  to  be  continually  at 
variance  with  its  neighbors.  In  840, 
those  between  the  Vistula  and  Warta 
had  been  united  under  Piast,  a  prince  of 
their  own  choice ;  but  they  were  after- 
wards again  divided  intc  smaller  princi- 
palities among  his  male  heirs,  so  that  there 
remained  no  other  bond  of  union  than 
affinity  of  origin,  a  commcn  reigning 
fiimily  (the  Piasts),  and  a  comiaon  name. 
This  utiity,  rather  the  result  of  opinion 
and  feeling  than  of  legal  arrangtihents, 
had,  however,  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  ifnagination  of  the  Poles,  and  in- 
spired them  with  the  most  heroic  patri- 
otism. But,  like  all  men  destitute  of  legal 
order  and  fteedom,  and  governed  by  tlieir 
feelings,  they  abandon^  themselves  to 
every  political  excess,  with  equal  thouglit- 
ksaneas  and  passion.    So  far  the  body  of 


the  people  may  be  called  fickle  and  witli- 
out  character ;  yet  there  has  not  been  any 
want  of  distinguished  men  among  tiieni, 
who  would  have  done  honor  to  any  re- 
public. With  vouthftil  enthusiasm  they 
combined  manly  energy  and  republican 
elevation.  In  the  history  of  Pound,  the 
names  of  TamoflSiki,  Zamoyski,  Zolkiefi- 
ski,  besides  those  of  heroes  and  statesmen 
of  kiter  days,  are  immortal.  Others,  how- 
ever, driven  abroad  by  internal  disBeu- 
sions,  betrayed  their  country  to  Uie  enemy 
through  blind  party  race.  Thus  Poland, 
as  a  state,  struggled  with  the  fundainenuil 
evils  of  its  constitution,  till  it  fell  under 
them.  In  this  republic  there  existed  no 
unity,  although  it  received  the  name  of 
one  kingdom  in  1085^  under  Boleslaus 
Chrobry.  The  tree  of  liberty  stood  with- 
out roots,  till  overthrown  by  the  tempest. 
The  elective  franchise  was,  unquestion- 
ably, the  cause  of  the  turbulence  of  (lartv. 
I^iegal  order  and  civil  liberty  could  not 
thrive  because  of  the  prevailing  inequality 
of  condition.  The  nobleman  waa  the 
only  citizen.  To  this  rude,  thousand- 
headed  soverei^,  its  polky  was  by  no 
means  clear ;  still  lesS  did  the  Poles  un- 
derstand how  to  unite  individual  liberty 
with  public  power.  The  nation,  there- 
fore, lost  one  safeguard  of  its  indepen- 
dence after  another ;  first  Silesia  and  the 
Oder,  then  the  Baltic,  the  Dnieper,  and 
finally  the  Carpathians.  But  a  state 
which  has  no  fixed  boundaries,  which  is 
cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  which  has  not 
the  strength  of  internal  unity,  will  always 
be  the  prey  of  the  ambitious  policy  of  its 
neighbors.  The  misfortunes  of  Poland 
began  when  the  Piasts  divided  the  coun- 
try among  their  sons.  Boleslaus  III, 
indeed,  in  1138,  conferred  on  the  eldest, 
as  the  possessor  of  Cracow,  a  kind  of 
superiority  over  the  other  princes;  but 
this  only  increased  the  confusion.  The 
arrogance  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  invet- 
erate hatred  nourished  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  Poles  by  200  years  of  war, 
prevented  even  Christianity,  which  was 
intro<]uced  into  Poland  at  the  end  of  tiie 
tenth  century,  from  having  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  state  of  the  country. 
When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Conrad  of 
Masovia  called  in  tlie  Teutonic  knights 
against  the  Prussians,  they  conquered  the 
Baltic  seaboard,  from  the  Oder  to  tlie 
gulf  of  Finland,  between  1230—1404, 
and  Poland  lost  its  northern  line  of  de- 
fence and  maritime  commerce.  Ladislaus 
Lokietek,  who  was  crowned  in  1305  as 
king  of  Cracow,  had  indeed  united  Great 
Pokind,  on  the  Warta,  vnih  Littie  Poland, 
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on  the  Upper  VistulA,  into  one  whole ;  but 
it  was  too  Ifite.  The  Germans  were  too 
powerful  for  the  Polish  state.  His  son 
Casiinir,  who,  on  account  of  his  wisdom 
as  a  legislator,  and  his  exertions  in  civil- 
izing the  interior,  was  sumamed  the  Great, 
was  compelled  formally  to  cede  the  Oder 
and  Lower  Vistula,  in  the  peace  of  Kalisch, 
in  1343.  This  wise  prince  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  social  order.  He 
fortified  the  towns,  and  freed  them  from 
the  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  but,  on 
account  of  his  love  of  a  Jewess,  conferred 
ftvors  on  her  nation,  which  subsequently 
monopolized  all  trade,  and  impeded  the 
national  prosperity.  With  Casimir  (in 
1370),  the  male  line  of  the  Piasts  became 
extinct  The  nobility  now  began  to  bar- 
ter their  votes  with  the  candidates  for  the 
throne,  in  exchange  for  personal  priv- 
ileges, which  could  be  granted  them  only 
at  Qie  ex|)ense  of  the  whole.  The  union 
of  Poland  with  Hungary,  under  Louis 
(1370—831  was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to 
confirm  tne  monarchy.  More  natural, 
and  therefore  more  permanent,  was  the 
union  with  Lithuania,  in  1386 ;  the  Lithu- 
anian ffrand-duke  Jagellon  having  ob- 
tained me  Polish  crown  by.  marriage  and 
election.  But  difierence  of  language  and 
manners  kept  the  Lithuanians  separate 
fit>m  the  Poles.  Christianity,  which  the 
former  now  first  embraced,  was  not  a 
political  bond,  that  could  unite  the  two 
nations  into  one  people ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, now  more  powerful  against  their 
common  enemy,  the  Teutonic  knights. 
Poland  seemed  to  recover  its  natural 
boundaries  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Thorn, 
in  1466,  the  knights  ceded  Culm  and  the 
Vistula,  as  far  as  £lbingen,  to  Pokmd,  and 
acknowledged  the  suzeraiuty  of  the  re- 
public over  the  possessions  of  the  order. 
Livonia,  also,  was  annexed  to  Lithuania 
in  1558,  and  in  1561  Courland  became  a 
Polish  fief;  thus  Poland,  especially  after 
1569,  when  the  Lithuanian  nobility,  virith 
that  of  Great  and  Little  Poland,  consti- 
tuted one  diet,  became  the  most  powerful 
state  in  the  nortli.  But  by  the  traffic 
which  they  carried  on  in  the  succession 
to  tlie  throne,  the  hereditaiy  right  to 
which  they  often  contested  with  the  Jag- 
ellons,  the  nobles  acquired  the  entire 
representation  of  the  nation,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  rest  of  the  people.  They  ap- 
peared at  the  diets  by  nuncios,  without 
whose  consent  (from  1505)  no  change 
could  be  made  in  the  consdtution  of  the 
state.  From  the  native  nobiiitv  alone  the 
king  could  name  the  archbishops,  Insh- 
ops,  way  wodes^  castellans  and  miiusten, 


who  formed  the  first  estate  of  the  realm^ 
or  the  senate  in  the  diet  But  the  state 
still  wanted  a  firm  hand  to  keep  the  whole 
together.  Smolensk,  the  bulwark  of  Po- 
land on  the  Dnieper,  was  conquered,  in 
1514,  by  the  Russians,  and  reljgk>us  ani- 
mosity raged  in  the  country ;  but  the  dis- 
sidents (q.  vA  or  the  Protestants,  witli  the 
non-united  Greeks  (see  Greek  CAtifxA),  ob- 
tained, at  the  diet  of  Wilna,  in  1563,  equal 
rights  with  the  Catholics.  The  extinctiou 
of  the  Jagellon  dynasty,  however,  iu 
1572,  prevented  this  religious  peace  firom 
being  a  blessing  to  the  Poles.  From  this 
time,  Poland  continued  an  elective  mon- 
archy, till  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  May  3,  1791.  Heniy  of  Anjou,  the 
king-elect,  swore  to  the  &r«tpada  canienia^ 
as  a  sort  of  charter  of  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility. Thenceforward  paity  hatred  di- 
vided the  leaders  of  the  nobility,  and 
family  feuds  called  foreign  arms  into  the 
country.  Thus  the  Zarooiski  party, 
which,  by  the  election  of  the  Svredisii 
prince  Sigismund,  attempted  to  unite  the 
two  fiiBt  crowns  of  the  north,  gave  rise  not 
only  to  domestic  dissension,  which  was  in 
a  manner  legitimated  by  the  right  of  con- 
federation and  insurrection  (belonging  to 
the  nobles  since  1607),  but  also  to  bloody 
ware  widi  Sweden,  which  finally  gained  a 
superiority  over  Poland,  by  the  peace  of 
GUva  (q.  v.l  m  1660.  Sweden  obtained 
Livonia,  and  the  great  elector  of  Branden- 
burg (in  1657)  the  sovereignty  of  Pnissia. 
(See  FVtderic  HHUam.)  At  home,  all  po- 
litical connexion  was  dissolved  in  anar- 
chy, when,  in  the  reign  of  John  Casimir 
(1648--69),  tiie  Ubenm  veto  was  csiab- 
lislied  by  law,  by  which  the  vote  6f  a 
single  deputy  coukl  negative  the  resolution 
of  all  the  rest  From  the  confederation 
there  was  but  a  step  to  political  treason. 
Faction  fiivored  the  revolt  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, who,  in  1654,  put  themselves  under 
Russian  protection,  after  which  Smolensk, 
Kiev,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  part  of  the 
Ukraine  beyond  it,  were  ceded  to  Russia, 
in  1667,  by  the  13  yeare'  truce  of  Andrus- 
sow.  King  John  Casimir  at  that  time 
foretold  with  truth,  in  his  speech  to  the 
diet  (July  4,  16611  how,  by  whom,  and 
why,  Poland  would  one  day  be  partitioned. 
The  brave  Sobieski  ratified  those  cessions 
in  the  perpetual  peace  of  1686 ;  on  tiie 
other  hand,  Russia  enoaged  to  asnst  him 
in  conquering  Moldavia  and  Walachia. 
After  his  death,  in  1696,  the  throne  was 
sold  to  tiiie  highest  bidder.  {See  PoUgnac.) 
When  the  elector  of  Saxony  (see  JliMgus- 
iu$  It\  maintained  a  resistance  to  Uie 
French  party,  and  attached  himself  ta 
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peter  of  Russia,  die  republic,  unable  to 
(leieud  itaelf^  and  coDsideriog  the  presence 
of  the  SaxoQ  army  dangerous  to  its  free- 
iluin,  was  involved,  by  the  unsteadiness 
and  ambition  of  cardinal  Radziecowski, 
in  the  northern  war,  which  made  Russia 
the  fust  |)Ower  in  the  north.  (See  JVorth' 
tm  War.)  The  fate  of  Poland  was  now 
<Iecided.  Swedish  anns  accomplished,  in 
1704,  what  the  Russians  achieved  at  a 
Inter  period  (173^^95).  They  disposed 
of  the  Polish  throne.  Conuptiou  and 
luxury  now  made  equal  progress  among 
the  Polii^  nobility,  and  |)amly2ed  and 
annihilated  the  strength  of  tlie  nation: 
To  iill  up  tiio  measure  of  confusion,  en- 
croachments  were  made,  in  1717,  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  dissidents, 
which  bad  been  established  for  i50  years. 
The  Jesuits  blew  up  the  flames,  and  their 
inquisitorial  tribunal,  established  at  Tho- 
ren  in  1724,  became  the  signiU  for  mortal 
Iiatred.  Finaliv,  at  the  diets  of  1733  and 
1736,  the  disEodents  were  excluded  from 
the  office  of  deputy,  from  access  to  the 
courts  of  justice,  and,  in  general,  from  all 
public  offices;  they  were  to  be  treated 
merely  as  the  privileged  Jews.  In  its 
moral  tone,  too,  which  aimed  at  uniting 
French  wit  and  frivolonsness  with  excess 
snd  rudeness,  Poland  went  back  many 
stejjs  towards  the  times  of  violence.  Thus 
every  passion  was  thrown  into  a  fatal 
ferment,  when  Catharine  II  placed  her 
lavorite,  the  count  Poniatowski  (q.  v.),  on 
die  Polish  throne.  Too  weak  to  check 
the  rebellious  pride  of  the  nobility,  be 
wavered  between  Russian  protection  and 
the  dignity  of  an  independent  republic, 
till  be  finally  lost  the  respect  of  all.  The 
fanaticism  with  which  Soltyk,  Insbop  of 
Cracow,  and  Massalski,  bishop  of  Wilna, 
opposed  the  restoration  of  reh^ous  free- 
tlom,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  civil  war, 
which  plunged  Poland  into  the  wildest  dis- 
order, and  accelerated  the  final  ruin  of  the 
state.  Russia  embraced  tlie  cause  of  the 
disradents,  a  general  confederation  was 
formed,  but  the  diet  was  altogether  under 
Russian  influence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  confederacy  of  Bar  was  suppotted  by 
France,  and  the  war  broke  out  with  Rus- 
sia. Foreign  troops  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try, and  die  lawless  conduct  of  some  of 
the  Polish  party  chiefs  excited,  among  the 
neighboring  powers,  such  a  contempt  of 
the  natural  rights  of  tiie  Poles,  that,  to  use 
the  expression  of  Cadiarinc,  they  deemed 
Poland  a  country  in  which  it  was  only 
necessary  to  stoop  to  pick  up  something. 
Sueh  being  the  internal  condidon  of  tlie 
country,  it  seemed  to  the  Austrian  court 
volT  X,  18 


a  fevorable  opportunity  to  take  possession 
of  the  towns  of  Zips,  which  had  been 
mortgaged  to  Poland  by  Himgary,  in 
1402 ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Kaunitz,  the 
Austrian  minister  of  state,  finally  induced 
the  Petersburg,  and  this  the  Prussian  cabi- 
net, to  meditate  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Von  Dohm  has  shown,  in  his  Memoirs 
(vol.  i,  p.  433  et  seq.)^  in  what  manner  the 
i)lan  originated.  This  project  has  been, 
by  some,  ascribed  to  Prussia.  Whoever 
must  bear  the  gtiilt  of  starting  this  infa- 
mous scheme,  the  ignominy  of  all  the 
three  accomplices  is  sufficiently  great. 
Sept.  2, 1772,  the  Russian  minister  made 
known  the  resolution  of  the  three  powers, 
and  Sept.  18,  1773,  the  republic  of  Po- 
land confirmed  the  treaty  or  partition,  by 
which  Poland  lost  84,000  square  miles. 
Austria  obtained  the  county  of  Zips,  the 
half  of  the  Palatinate  (waywodeship  of 
Cracow),  a  part  of  the  palatinate  of  San- 
domir,  the  palatinate  of  Red  Russia,  the 
greater  part  of  Belz,  Pokutia,  and  a  part 
of  Podolia,  countries  which  had  formerly 
constituted  the  kingdoms  of  Golieia  and 
Lodomeria,  belonging  to  Hungary  (27,000 
square  miles].  Prussia  received  all  Polish 
Prussia,  witn  the  exception  of  Dantzic 
and  Thorn,  and,  in  Great  Poland,  the  dis- 
trict of  Netz,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Pomerania,  under  the  name  of  Pome- 
relia  (13,375  s<juare  miies).  Russia  re- 
ceived Polish  Livonia,  half  the  palatinate 
of  Polotzk,  the  palatinates  of  Vitepsk, 
Mscislav,  and  a  part  of  Minsk  (42,000 
square  miles).  Russia  now  decided  the 
constitution  of  the  unhappy  i-epublic. 
The  Poles  at  last  became  aware  of  their 
true  policy,  and  of  their  past  folly.  To 
secure  their  independence,  encourageii  by 
the  promise  of  protection  from  Frederic 
William  of  Prussia,  they  undertook  the 
jfonnation  of  a  new  constitution.  The 
elective  monarchy  was  to  be  abolished, 
and  the  third  estate  to  be  received  into 
the  national  representation.  This  was 
the  basis  of  die  constitution  of  May  3, 
1791,  to  which  Prussia  gave  its  approba- 
tion. But  Russia  rejected  it  by  the  dec- 
laration of  May  18,  1791,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  its  opponents,  who  had 
concluded  at  Targowicz  a  confederation 
affainst  the  constitution  which  had  been 
adopted  by  die  diet  Prussia  abandoned 
the  cause  of  the  republic,  in  tlie  kind's 
answer  to  the  Poles,  given  June  8, 17&, 
through  Lucchesini :  the  Polish  republic, 
he  said,  had  done  wrong  to  adopt,  without 
his  knowledge  and  cooperation,  a  consti- 
tution which  he  had  never  intended  to 
support.    Prussia  consented  to  a  second 
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partition,  in  1793,  by  wbicb  Ruina  re* 
c^ved  96,500  aquare  miles,  with  3,000,000 
iflpabitants  (tbe  remainder  of  tbe  paJati- 
nates  of  Polotzk  and  Minsk^  balf  the 
palatinates  of  Novgorod  and  Brzeak,  the 
crown  domains  of  Polish  Ukraine,  Podolia, 
and  the  eastern  balf  of  Volhynia) ;  Prussia 
22,500  square  miles,  with  1,136,000  inhab- 
itants (the  palatinates  of  Poaen,  Gnes^n, 
ICalisch,  Sieradc,  Lenczic,  and  half  Rawa, 
beades  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  half  the  pdati* 
uate  Bi-zesc  and  of  the  district  of  Dobrzyn, 
together  with  the  fortress  of  Czenstocbow). 
Russian  bayonets  compelled  the  indignant 
members  of  the  diet  to  acquiesce  in  this 
dismemberment  of  their  countnr.  The 
remnant  of  Poland  was  now  under  Rus- 
sian guardianshi  p.  The  heroic  Kosdusko 
(q.  v.),  m  this  situation  of  affiurs,  became 
the  head  of  the  confederates  of  Cracow, 
in  March,  1794,  and,  in  the  holy  contest 
for  their  country,  Warsaw  and  Wilna 
were  liberated.  The  battle  of  Raclawice, 
April  4, 1794,  and  the  relief  of  Warsaw, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Prussian  army, 
SepL  5  and  6, 1794,  are  the  roost  glorious 
days  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  nation. 
But  it  was  too  late:  without  fortresses, 
discipline,  allies,  or  even  arms ;  surrounded 
by  Russians,  Prussians  and  Austrians— the 
convulsive  efforts  of  national  despair 
must  have  been  unavailing,  after  tbe  battle 
of  Macziewice,  October  10,  and  after  the 
iiiU  of  Praga  (q.  v.),  November  4,  even  if 
the  Poles  had  acted  with  more  unity,  and 
had  had  more  heroes  like  Kosciusko.  In 
October,  1795,  the  whole  country  was 
divided  between  Russia  (43,000  square 
miles,  with  1,300,000  inhabitonts),  Prussia 
(21,000  square  miles,  with  1,000,000  in- 
bahitantB),  and  Austria  (17,600  square 
miles,  with  1,000,000  inhabitants).  The 
last  king  lived  at  Petenburg,  with  a  pen- 
sion, and  died  there  in  1798.  To  the 
Poles  nothing  remained  but  wounded 
feelings  of  national  pride,  a  bitter  hate 
against  Russians  and  Uermans,  and  fi-uit- 
less  appeals  to  French  aid  and  public 
sympathy.  Russia  had  robbed  Poland  of 
upwards  of  180,000  square  miles,  and 
4,600,000  inhabitants;  Austria  of  about 
45,000  square  miles,  with  5,000,000  in- 
habitants; Prussia  of57,000  square  miles, 
with  2,550,000  inhabitants.  The  dismem- 
bered country,  which  now  first  received 
iotemal  order  fiom  ft>reign  hands^  contin- 
ued in  this  condition  till  r^ovember,  1806, 
when  Napoleon's  victories  led  the  emi- 
grant Poles,  under  Dombrowski,  to  Posen 
and  Warsaw.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  (July  9, 1807),  the  greater  pait  of 
tbe  Prussian  Polish  provinces  was  formed 


into  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  received 
a  German  ruler  in  the  king  of  Saxony, 
and,  at  the  same  time  with  the  French 
code,  a  constitution  simitar  to  tlie  French, 
b^  which  bondago  was  abolish^.  Dant- 
zic was  to  have  been  a  republic,  under  th« 
protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  but  re- 
mained a  French  place  of  arms.  The 
dotations  (q.  v.]  bestowed  on  the  French 
officers,  and  still  nM>re  the  continental  sys- 
tem (q.  v.),  which  destroyed  all  trade,  ex- 
hausted the  public  revenues,  so  that  Po- 
land, amid  ell  its  natural  weahh,  experi- 
enced the  fate  of  Tantslus.  The  neces- 
sity of  furnishing  troops  for  tbe  French 
service,  was  also  a  check  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  state,  and  annihilated  ail  that 
Prussia  had  effected  at  great  sacrifices. 
Yet  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufiictures, 
diat  had  grown  up  in  Posen  and  Brom- 
berg,  sustained  themselves.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  duchy  did  every  thin^  pnc^ 
ticable  under  such  un&vorable  circum- 
stances. The  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  in  1809,  augmented,  indeed,  the 
su^rings  of  the  country,  but  developed, 
to  an  extraordinaiy  degree,  the  military 
eneisies  of  the  people.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Pontatowski  and  French  officers, 
the  Polish  troops  rivalled  the  best  troops 
of  France  in  valor.  They  advanced  to 
Cracow,  and  the  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct  14, 
1809)  annexed  Western  Galicia  to  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  had  hitherto 
contained  99,000  square  miles,  with 
2,^)00,000  inhabitants;  so  that  it  now 
comprised  60,000*  square  miles,  with 
3,780,000  inhabitants,  and  furnished  a 
well-equipped  army  of  60,000  men,  which 
fought  in  Spain  with  great  bravery.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  old  national 
pride  revived ;  their  former  boundaries,  a 
native  king^  and  the  restoration  of  the 
name  of  Pokind,  were  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  nation.  On  this  wish,  vrhich 
he  artfuUy  encouraged,  Napoleon  founded 
hisplanof  attack  upon  Rus8ia4nl812,which 
he  stvled  the  second  Polish  war.  He  con- 
trived that  a  general  Polish  confederation, 
in  Warsaw  (June  28, 1812),  shoukl  sol- 
emnly proclaim  the  restoration  of  Poland  ; 
but  the  ardor  was  not  universal.  Tho 
exertions  of  the  duchy,  which  raised  up- 
wards of  80,000  men,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  rendered  useless  by  Ni^leon's 
method  of  waging  war.  Tormassoff 
kept  the  Lithuanians  in  check,  and,  in- 
stead of  die  ''16,000,000  Poles,"  whom 
Napoleon  boasted  that  he  should  find  on 
horseback  at  his  command,  only  a  few 
battalions  of  volunteers  aasembled.  A 
breve  resistance  ^vas,  nevertheless,  offered 
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by  the  fixtreflBes  Zmwwr,  Modlin  and 
"Dioni,  which,  however,  were  paitiaily 
nrrisooed  by  Freocfa  and  German  troopa. 
The  sufieringB  of  Poland,  in  this  war  of 
vestoiation,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Napoleon  counterwoiked  hia  own  plana, 
may  be  leanied  (h>m  De  Pradt  (q.  v.), 
archbishop  of  Malinea,  who  waa  his  am- 
baaaador  in  Warsaw  (Htttoirt  de  VAmbas-' 
tade  dans  U  Grand  Duche  de  Vanome,  en 
1812 ;  Paris,  1815, 8th  edit).  The  Polish 
bands  followed  the  defeated  emperor  to 
France ;  a  part  even  to  Elba.  Meanwhile 
Russia  assumed  the  administration  of  the 
whole  duchy.  Dantzic,  with  its  territory, 
reverted  to  Prussia,  and  the  congress  at 
Vienna  (in  May,  1815)  decided  the  fate  of 
the  country.  1.  The  city  of  Cracow,  with 
its  territory  (466  square  miles,  96,000  in- 
habitanta,  and  a  revenue  of  250,000  dollan 

Ithafers]),  was  to  be.  governed  by  its  own 
iws,  as  a  free  and  independent  republic ; 

2.  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  with  the  circle  of  Tamopola, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  Russia  by  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  waa  restored  to  Austria; 

3.  the  circlea  of  Culm  and  Michelau,  the 
dty  of  Thorn  and  its  territory,  the  depart- 
ment of  Posen,  vrith  the  exception  of  the 
circlea  of  Powitz  and  Peysera,  and  part 
of  the  department  of  Kalisch,  as  fiu*  as  the 
Prozna,  ezchiding  the  city  and  circle  of 
that  name  (these  Bmits  were  more  exactly 
defined  by  the  boundary-treaty  between 
Ruaaia  and  Prussia  of  Nov.  11,  1817), 
were  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
united  Dantzic,  Thorn,  Culm  and  Michelau 
with  West  Prussia,  and  from  the  remainder 
(11^400  square  miles,  with  847,000  in- 
habitantB)  formed  the  j;rand-duchy  of  Po- 
sen, and  appointed  pnnce  Radziwill  gov- 
ernor; 4.  all  tbe  rest  was  united  with  the 
Russian  empire,  under  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  but  with  a  separate 
administnuion,  and  such  a  territorial  ex- 
tent as  the  Russian  emperor  ^ould  see 
fiL  The  emperor  Alexander,  therefore, 
assumed  the  title  of  czar  and  king  of  Po- 
land, and  received  homage  in  Warsaw. 
Poland,  though  thus  divided,  preserved  its 
name  and  language,  as  the  treaties  of  Vi- 
enna seciued  to  ul  Poles,  who  were  sub- 
jects of  either  of  the  three  powers,  such 
an  organization  as  tended  to  maintun 
their  national  existence.  A  Polish  charter 
was  accordingly  promulgated  (Nov.  27, 
1815),  conststingof  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  articles,  which,  if  faithfully  executed, 
would  have  promoted  the  welfare  of  Po- 
land. The  government  of  the  country 
was  to  be  vested  in  a  native  Pole,  as  lieu- 
tenant of  the  kmgdom,  unless  one  of  the 


imperial  princes  ahoqld  be  appointeil 
viceroy*  This  was  rmdered  nu^loiy  by 
the  presence  of  the  tyrannical  Constantiye, 
as  commander-in-chief  Equality  of  reli- 
gious sects,  pmonal  security,  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  entne  possession  of  all  employ- 
ments, civil  and  military,  in  the  country, 
by  Poles,  were  among  the  promises  of  the 
charter;  and  these  rights  were  to  be  se- 
cured by  a  national  diet,  composed  of  two 
chambers.  But  these  promises  were  kept 
only^  to  the  oar ;  reatricdons  on  the  press, 
aibitrary  imprisonment,  arbitrary  and  cru- 
el punishments,  insults  added  to  jiHuries, 
a  aoleom  mockery  of  a  diet,  which  was 
not  allowed  to  exercise  anv  real  authority ; 
the  violation  of  eveiy  article  of  the  charier 
by  a  Russian  barbarian;  peculation  and 
extortion  practised  by  the  inferior  officers; 
—these  were  some  of  the  featurea  of  the 
Russian  government  of  Poland.  The 
firm  diet  was  assembled  in  1818,  and  the 
liberty  of  tbe  preas  waa  abolished  by  an 
act  of  1819.  Another  diet  vras  held  in 
1820,  but  these  meetings  were  rendered 
mere  ceremonies;  they  had  no  fiieedom 
of  debate,  for  those  members  who  dared 
to  express  opinions  unpalatable  to  tbe  gov- 
ernment were  banished  to  theur  estates, 
and  made  to  pay  the  troopa  that  guarded 
them ;  it  could  not  refuse  supplies;  and, 
in  18225,  an  ordinance  was  iasued  by  the 
imveinment,  abolishing  publicity  of  debate. 
The  resources  were  squandered  to  main- 
tain a  Russian  and  Polish  army,  and  Rus- 
sian governors  practised  all  aorts  of  extor- 
tion ;  state  prisonera  were  sent  into  Russia, 
and  imprisoned  without  trial ;  respectable 
citizens  were  flogged  or  made  to  work  in 
the  highways  without  any  charge  beinff 
specified  against  them.  On  die  death  of 
Alexander  fDecember,  1825)  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Nicholas,  a  conspiracy  broke 
out  in  Russia,  and,  on  pretence  that  it 
extended  to  V^Tarsaw,  several  hundred 
perBCHis  were  arrested  in  Poland,  and  a 
commission  constituted,  contrary  to  the 
proviaiona  of  the  charter,  to  inquire  into 
the  afiair.  The  only  discovery  of  this  in- 
quisitorial tribunal  was,  that  secret  socie- 
ties had  existed  in  Pokuid  since  1821.  In 
May,  1829,  Nicholas  was  crowned  at  War- 
saw. In  1828,  however,  a  secret  society 
had  been  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  over  the  officera  of  the  army  to 
the  cause  of  independence ;  and  to  their 
agency  is  the  insurrection  of  1830  to  be 
attributed.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that 
it  was  immediately  occasioned  by  a  sham 
conspiracy  got  up  by  the  Russian  police, 
who  had  thus  induced  a  number  of  young 
men  to  betray  themselves,  and  crowded 
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the  prisons  with  the  Tfctims.  Not  only 
the  Polish  officers,  the  youth  of  the  mili- 
tary school,  and  the  students,  had  been 
guned  over  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots ; 
hut  the  j^reater  part  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  chiefnobles,  were  ready  to  encourage 
aji  effort  to  save  themselves  from  what 
they  now  foresaw — the  occupation  of  Po- 
land by  a  Russian  army,  and  the  marching 
of  the  Polish  troops  to  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  insurrection  at  Warsaw  broke  out, 
Nov.  19, 1830.  A  young  officer  entered 
the  military  school,  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  and  called  the  youth  to  arms.  They 
immediately  proceeded  to  Belvidere,  the 
residence  of  Constantino,  about  two  miles 
from  tlie  city,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
his  person.  They  were  joined,  on  the 
way,  by  the  students  of  the  university,  and 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace ;  but  the 
prince  was  concealed  in  a  clothes-press, 
by  a  servant,  until  he  could  make  his 
escape  by  a  secret  door.  Another  party 
of  cadets  and  students  paraded  the  streets, 
calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  they  were 
joinea  by  the  Polish  troops.  The  arsenal 
was  seized,  with  40,000  stand  of  aims, 
and  the  insurrection  now  became  general. 
On  the  next  morning,  40,000  troops  and 
citizens  were  in  arms,  and  the  Russians 
were  expelled  from  Warsaw.  The  ad- 
ministrative council  was  summoned  to 
preserve  oitler,  and,  to  nve  more  influence 
to  its  measures,  severalof  the  most  distin- 
giished  Poles  were  invited  to  sit  with  it 
Measures  were  taken  for  the  organization 
of  a  national  guard,  and  of  a  new  police 
and  municipal  government.  Decemoer  3, 
the  prince  was  allowed  to  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Warsaw,  with  three  regiments 
of  Russian  cavalry,  and  two  reeiments  of 
infantrv,  without  opposition.  On  the  5tb, 
general  Clopicki  was  proclaimed  dictator 
till  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  which  was 
convoked  for  the  18th.  Meanwhile  Nich- 
olas issued  a  proclamation  (December  17), 
in  which  he  aeclared  that  no  concessions 
could  be  made  to  the  rebels,  and,  on  the 
^th,  another,  addressed  to  the  Russians, 
telling  tliem  that  the  Poles  had  dared  to 
propose  conditions  to  their  legUimaie  mas- 
ter :  •*  God,"  he  adds,  **  is  witli  us,  and,  in 
a  single  battle,  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce 
to  submission  these  disturbers  of  the 
peace."  January  24,  the  Polish  diet, 
which  had  been  opened  on  the  18th  of 
December,  declared  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  Poland,  and  the  termination 
of  the  Russian  dominion,  and,  on  the  25th, 
that  the  Polish  throne  was  vacant.  The 
account  of  Uie  war  which  followed,  and 


of  the  disposition  made  of  Poland,  will 
fiill  under  the  article  Russia,  An  excel- 
lent work  respecting  Poland,  though  writ- 
ten with  an  evident  hatred  of  Catharine 
and  Poniatowski,  is  Rulhi^re's  HisUnre  de 
VAnarchxt  de  Polognt  tt  du  D^meftibretnefU 
de  cettt  Ripublique  (4  vols..  Parts,  1807^. 
Respecting  the  first  partition  of  Poiana, 
see  Von  Dohm's  DenkuHirdi^keUen  (1  vol.), 
and  Lettres  du  Baron  de  ^tom^?ttZ  (Paris, 
1808],  and  Malte  Brun's  Tableau  de  la 
Poiognt  ancienne  tt  moderne,  of  which  a 
new  edition  has  recently  been  published. 
Consult,  also,  Jekel's  historical  and  statis- 
tical works  on  Poland  and  Qalicia  (Vien- 
na, 1804—0);  Flatt's  Topc^aphte  des 
Herzogthums  Warschau  (Leipsic,  1810); 
and  Von  Holsche's  Geagraphie  und  Statis- 
tik  von  West'  Sud-  und  JVtuosipreussen 
(Berlin,  1807).  Three  works  in  the  Po- 
lish language  are  deserving  of  recommen- 
dation^Y.  S.  Bandtice's  Affairs  of  the 
Polish  Nation  (Breslau,  18^),  Ad,  Narus- 
cewitsch's  History  of  the  Poles,  und  Jul. 
Urs.  Niemcewicz's  Reminiscences  of  an- 
cient Poland  (Warsaw,  1822).  To  these 
may  be  added  Alex.  v.  Bronikowski's 
History  of  Poland  (4  vols.,  Dresden,  1827) ; 
Salvandy's  Hist,  de  Pologne,  avant  et  sous 
J,  Sobieski  (Paris,  1829)  y  Fletcher's  His- 
tory  o f  Poland  (8 vo.,  London,  1831 ).  Much 
information, especially  respecting tneperiod 
of  1794 — 98,  is  contained  in  Alicb.  Ogin- 
ski's  Mimoires  star  la  Pologne  et  les  Polo- 
naisdqmis  1788—1815  (Pans,  1826,4  vols.); 
and  the  same  author's  Observattons  sur 
la  Polofne  et  les  Polonais  pour  servir  d^Jn- 
troduciwn  aux  Mimoires,  etc,  (Paris,  1827). 
Polish  Language,  The  uncertainty  of 
the  earliest  Polish  history  spreads  a  deep 
obscurity  over  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
language.  It  is  of  Sclavonic  origin,  as  its 
whole  structure  proves,  but  borrowed, 
from  the  people  who  had  previously  in- 
liabited  the  country',  such  a  multitude  of 
hard  consonants,  that  it  differs  very  much 
in  this  respect  from  its  eastern  sister,  the 
Russian  language.  The  cultivation  of  the 
language  early  met  witii  a  great  obstacle 
on  account  of  the  adoption  of  Christianity, 
according  to  the  Latin  ritual  in  965 ;  for 
the  clergy,  being  the  most  cultivated  order, 
took  possession  of  the  places  of  honor  and 
the  public  offices,  so  that  the  Latin  language 
became  the  language  of  the  state,  and  after- 
wards, on  account  of  the  kings  end  queens 
being  foreigners,  the  lan^uaffe  of  the 
court  and  of  all  the  educated  classes  also. 
The  language  of  the  country  first  recover- 
ed its  rights  in  the  reign  of  Sigismund,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  became,  in  the 
middle  of  that  century,  the  language  of 
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books ;  it  then  decKned  iD  the  Beventeenth, 
but  flourished  again  during  the  reign  of 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  ripened  to  a  ma- 
turi^  of  which  even  the  subsequent  po* 
litical  changes  could  not  entirely  deprive 
it  In  1801,  a  society  fbr  the  preservation 
of  the  purity  of  the  Polish  language  was 
formed  at  Warsaw,  under  the  direction  of 
the  bishop  Abbertrandi,  and,  in  1802,  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  their  transac- 
tions. Tie  language  can  appear  harsh  and 
rough  only  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  it ;  notvrithstauding  the  multiplicity 
of  consonants,  it  is  superior  in  harmony 
and  flexibility  to  the  other  Sclaronic  dia« 
lects.  Of  the  grammars,  afler  that  by  the 
Piarist  Cepczynski,  the  following  may  be 
recommended;  that  byMongrovius  (3d 
edition,  Dantzic,  1827),  and  Vater  (Halle, 
1807),  particularly  that  by  George  Bandtke 
(a  new  edition,  Breslau,  1824),  and  the 
Tint  Principles  of  the  Polish  Language, 
by  Meozwski  (Warsaw,  1822).  Of  dic- 
tionaries,  that  by  Bandtke  (Breslau,  1806), 
and  the  great  one  by  Dnde,  are  the  most  val- 
uable. The  latter  is  in  six  quarto  volumes. 
PolM  LUeraturt,  Although  the  mar« 
riage  of  Miecislaw  witli  Dombrowka,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Po- 
landf  in  965^  the  continual  domestic  and 
foreign  wars  prevented  this  event  from 
producing  any  favorable  effect  on  the  civ* 
ilization  of  tlie  country.  The  political 
literature  begins,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
with  the  chronicles  of  the  country,  written 
in  Latin,  by  Mart  Gallus  (about  1109), 
Nicholas  Kadlubek  (died  in  1223),  and 
fioguphalus  (died  1255),  and  the  chronicle 
of  the  popes  and  German  emperore  by 
Mart.  Strzempski,  or  Polonius  (died  in 
1279].  Anew  edition  of  Vincent  Kadlu- 
beck's  Rt$  gutct  Prineipwn  ac  Rtpan 
PolonUi  appeared  at  Warsaw,  in  182C  to- 
gether with  Dzierswan's  Ckronieon  Polo- 
Tujrum  (of  the  thirteenth  century).  After 
a  long  cessation,  Casimir  III,  or  the  GreaL 
who  reigned  from  1333  to  1370,  improved 
the  state  of  tbinp.  He  not  only  built 
many  cities,  but,  m  1347,  drew  up  a  code 
of  laws,  first  held  the  diets,  encouraged 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  found- 
ed, in  1347,  the  university  of  Cracow, 
which  was  revived  in  1400,  but  was  not 
in  a  flourishing  condition  till  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  seed  sown  by  him  ripened 
slowly  and  silently,  and  the  progress  of 
cuhivation  first  became  apparent  in  Joh» 
Dlugosa's  (bishop  of  Lembetv)  Polidi  his- 
tory (he  died  in  1480),  which  was  rich  in 
materials  and  in  documents.  The  first 
Polish  printing-press  was  established  at 
18  • 


Cracow,  in  1488.  (See  Bentkowski,  On 
the  Mutwinted  Works  in  Po^omi,  Warsaw, 
1812,  and  Bandtke'sfKftoiy  ofiht  Cracotc 
Prniing'prtsses.)  Under  the  prosperous 
reigns  of  the  two  Sigisinunds,  from  1507 
to  1572,  the  proper  national  literature  be- 
gan, whicb,  in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
made  a  wonderful  progress.  The  refor- 
mation, which  met  with  the  silent  fiivor  of 
government,  and  found  so  many  adherents, 
that  even  the  Socinians  were  tolerated, 
contribute  to  increase  freedom  of  thou^t. 
Under  the  vigorous  reign  of  Stephen  Ba- 
thoiy,  from  1576  to  1&6,  the  literary  ac- 
tivity did  not  cease,  and  in  the  following 
reigiw  the  royal  general,  Job.  Zamoyski, 
efl»cted  much  by  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions, and  by  his  own  example.  But 
he  was  the  last  active  promoter  of  the 
national  culture,  and  it  was  owing  to  him 
that  it  did  not  decline  under  the  feeble 
reign  of  the  Swedish  Sifismund,  and  the 
injurious  influence  which  the  zealous  and 
ambitious  Jesuits  exerted  on  freedom  of 
thouffht  and  of  the  press.  That  it  did  not 
rise  higher,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
happy fiite  of  the  country,  distracted  by 
par^  violences,  so  that  even  its  national 
existence  was  frequently  endangered. 
Under  the  Saxon  princes,  literature  was 
not  in  a  more  promising  condition ;  but  it 
flourished  more  under  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  the  accomplished  Stanislaus  Po- 
niatowski,  and  attained,  during  his  reign, 
such  a  vigor,  that  even  the  subseouent 
storms,  in  me  course  of  which  Polana  was 
erased  from  the  list  of  states,  were  not  able 
to  destroy  it.  The  Polish  literature  is  not 
very  valuable  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
though  it  has  produced  many  excellent 
works  in  this  departtnent ;  but  its  greatest 
interest  is  owing  to  its  pure  nationality,  of 
which  the  literature  of  few  nations  can 
boast  in  the  same  d^ree.  At  no  period 
did  the  bold  and  aspunng  national  spirit  of 
this  active  people  fiiil,  however  full  of  for- 
eign usurpation  the  history  of  Poland  may 
be.  The  literature  always  continued  to  ad- 
vance with  the  state  of  society,  and  turned 
moertly  on  those  points  whichareof  thehigh- 
est  interest  in  the  relations  of  a  state.  Hence 
the  almost  total  absence  of  philoeophers 
and  mathematicians  (the  astronomers  Co- 
pernicus, and  Pockzobut,  Job.  Sniadecki, 
and  the  natural  philosophers,  Rogalinski 
and  Joe.  Sosinski,  excepted);  hence  also, 
on  the  other  side,  the  abundance  of  nation- 
al historians  and  of  lofly  poets  nraising 
the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  or  lament- 
ing the  present  state  of  their  country  In 
works  of  mere  fiction  they  met  with  less 
success :  still  the  Poles  successfully  trans- 
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fiNTed  to  their  own  lan^age  tlie  produc- 
tions of  other  nations.  The  ex-Jesuit  Ign. 
Nagurczweski  translated  the  Iliad,  Vir^I's 
Eclogues,  and  other  writings  of  antiquity ; 
the  excellent  critic  Francis  Dmochowski 
transited,  in  noble  flowing  language  and 
easy  versification,  the  Iliad  (Warsaw, 
1800, 3  vols.) ;  and  there  is  another  trans- 
lation of  this  poem,  toother  with  the 
Odyssey,  by  Przybylski ;  Pet.  Kochanow- 
ski  translated  Tasso's  Jerusalem  (Cracow, 
1687 ;  edited  by  Czayowski,  professor  of 
Polish  literature  at  the  university  of  Cra- 
cow, Breslau,  1825) ;  Knistcki,  Tymien- 
ieck)  and  Brodzinski  translated  Ossian; 
Job.  Kochanowski,  and  afterwards  Na- 
ruscewicz,  Horace.  The  latter,  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  and  perfectly  in  the  spuit 
of  the  original,  translated  Tacitus ;  and 
Karpinski,  the  Jardins  of  Delille.  The 
historians  who  deserve  mention  are, 
Stryikowski  (author  of  tlio  Lithuanian 
Chronicle,  from  the  best  sources),  Stanis- 
laus Orzechowski,  Mart  Cromer,  Job. 
Demeir.  Sulikowski,  Stanislaus  Kobier- 
zycki  (who  wrote  a  history  of  Wladislaus 
I V,  in  classical  Ladn),  the  spirited  Piasecki, 
the  impartial  Vespasian  Ivochowski,  and, 
above  all,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Narusze- 
wicz  (q.  vX  disdnguished  alike  for  deep  re- 
searcn,criticalacutene8s,  and  the  excellence 
of  his  manner.  The  latter  began  the  ^neral 
history  of  the  Poles,  the  condnuation  of 
which  several  members  of  the  royal  War- 
saw  society  of  sciences  undertook  in  the 
name  of  the  society.  Niemcewicz  (q.  v.), 
esteemed  as  a  statesman,  a  warrior  and  a 
poet,  has  published  national  historical 
songs  (with  engravings  and  music,  1815), 
with  historical  illustrations.  Count  Po- 
tocki  has  distinffuished  himself  by  his 
history  of  the  nne  arts  in  his  Polish 
fVinckdmann  (Warsaw,  1816,  4  vols.),  by 
his  Rhetoric,  and  by  his  Political  and  Oc- 
camonal  Speeches  (Warsaw,  1815, 5  vols.). 
Count  Set).  Sierakowski  has  published  a 
splendid  work  on  architecture ;  Braty- 
mowicz,  well  known  for  his  services  m 
draining  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pinsk,  and  for  his  plan  for  the  union  of 
the  navigable  rivers  of  Poland,  a  work  on 
agiiculture.  Banh.  Paprocki,  Okolski, 
and  Casp.  Niesiecki,who  is  not  sufficient- 
ly valued  bv  many,  have  published  im- 
portant works  on  genealogy  and  heraldry. 
Stanislaus  Konarski  is  disunguished  as  a 
writer  on  politics  and  educadon,  and 
Andr.  Zamoyski  (1777),  as  the  author  of 
a  Polish  code  of  laws,  which  was  unwisely 
rejected  by  the  diet,  that  had  caused  it 
to  be  drawn  up.  Kluk,  Ladowski  and 
Jundzill  wrote  on  natural  history.    The 


oldest  and  finest  monument  of  Polish 
poetry  is  the  works  of  Job.  Kochanowski 
(bom  in  1550,  and  died  in  1584),  which 
are  distinguished  for  their  pure  and  noble 
style,  beauty  of  versification,  delicacy 
and  feeling.  They  consist  of  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  a  didactic  poem  on  chess, 
songs,  elegies  and  epigrams.  Sim.  Simo- 
uowicz  is  1^11  a  mo^el  in  the  idyl,  and 
Stanislaus  Grochowski  in  sentimental  lyric 
poetry.  Vespasian  Kochowski  and  Job. 
Twardowski,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
are  not  remarkable  for  taste,  but  the  latter 
is  distinguished  for  his  fire.  Of  the  mod- 
ems, Stanislaus  Trembecki,  Francis  Kni- 
aznio,  Francis  Zablocki,  Kajetan  Weugier- 
8ki,Valer.  Gorski,  Francis  Wen  zyk,  Dysma 
Tomaszewski,  the  animated  Kajet  Koz- 
mian,  Tymowski,  Louis  Osinski,  Rek- 
lewski,  the  fiery  Kasim.  Brodzinski,  the 
tasteful  Job.  Krusz>7iski,  the  epigrammatic 
and  flowing,  but* incorrect  Ant.  Gorecki, 
the  correct  Alois  Fehnski,  Francis  Ma- 
ra wski,  the  national  and  Pindaric  Joh. 
Woronicz,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Franzisczek  Karpinski  is  esteemed  for  his 
noble  and  pure  language  and  deep  and 
tender  feelhig  (Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poems, 
Warsaw,  1790,  2  vols.).  The  great,  hut 
unhappy  king  Stanislaus  Lecz}'nski  also 
composed  with  success.  But  the  prince- 
bishop  I^atius  Krasicki  (q.  v.),  who  died 
in  1803,  IS  the  only  writer  who  is  classic 
both  as  a  poet  and  prose  writer :  be  is  also 
a  witty  satirist,  the  only  original  epic  poet 
(Wcyna  Chocimska)  of  the  Poles,  and  the 
translator  of  Ossian.  In  1817,  Dyrma 
Tomascewski  published  a  heroic  poem  in 
12  cantos,  under  the  title  JagtUomda  (the 
Union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland).  (See 
Bowring's  Specimens  of  the  Polish  Poets,) 
The  literature  of  Poland  is  rich  in  popu- 
lar songs  (Salanki  Polske,  Warsaw,  1778), 
and  also  in  dramatic  works,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  are  tiiose  of  Jos.  Bielaw- 
ski,  Francis  Zablocki,  Jos.  Kossakowski, 
Niemcewicz,  Drozdowski,  Louts  Dmus- 
cewski,  Francis  Wenzyk,  Felinski,  Louis 
Osinski,  Alb.  Boguslawski,  Ant.  Hoflfman, 
&c.  The  dramatic  works  written  be- 
tween 1770  and  1794  are  mostly  contain- 
ed in  a  collection  (Teatr  Polski^  Warsaw 
1778,  seq.,  56  vols.).  As  pulpit  oratons 
Lachowski  and  Wyrwicz  are  known  even 
in  foreign  countries  by  translations.  In 
general,  the  old  Polish  authors,  panicu- 
loriy  of  the  time  of  Sigismund  Augustus 
and  Stephen  Bathory,are  stillthe  classical 
models  of  the  Polish  style,  ahhough  great 
changes  took  place  in  the  Polish  language 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Joh.  Kocha- 
nowski, Skarga,  Wuiek,  Bialobrzeski,  Gor- 
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nicki,  Stanislaus  Grochowski,  Seb.  Petry- 
cy,  Job.  Januszowski,  Cyprian  Bazylik, 
Mart.  Blazowski,  Mart.  B'ielski,  and  oth- 
ers, are  yet  esteemed  as  classics.  Of 
the  modem  clas^cal  prose  writers  of 
Poland  may  he  mentioned  Ignatius  Kra- 
sicki,  a  model  of  ease  and  nature,  Job. 
Sniadecki,  Naruszewicz,  Skrzetuski,  Jod- 
lowski,  Czacki,  Louis  Osinski,  Stanislaus 
Potocki,  Albertrandi,  Kar;)in8ki,  Dmo^ 
chowski,  Alb.  Sweykowski,  and  others. 
The  work  which  appeared  at  Warsaw,  in 
several  Tolumes,  entitled  ffyborPisar^  zoto 
PoUkiehy  conuiins  a  selection  from  the 
classical  authors  of  Poland.  The  royal 
society  of  the  Friends  of  Science  at  War- 
saw has  rendered  important  services  to 
Polish  literature.  It  has  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  transactions.  In  1815, 
three  literary  journals  in  the  Polish  lan- 
guage were  published  at  Wanaw,  Wilna 
and  Lemberg.  In  1818,  there  were  six. 
— See  Letters^  LUerary  and  Politicaly  on 
Poland  (Edinb.,  1833).  The  Polish  no- 
bility were  never  strangers  to  literature ; 
and  of  late  years  the  spirit  has  spread  to 
the  other  citizens,  and  both  within  the 
limits  of  what  now  constitutes  the  king- 
dom, and  in  all  the  countries  formeiiy 
bel<xiging  to  it,  a  literary  activity  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  general  peace  in  Europe, 
in  1815,  assisted  by  learned  societies,  and 
periodical  publications  and  journals, whose 
wings,  indeed,  have  been  clipped  by  an 
arbitrary  censoiship.  Warsaw,  Wilna, 
Cracow,  Lemberg,  Posen  and  Breslau 
have  been  the  central  points  of  intelli- 
gence. Learned  inquirers  have,  in  the 
moet  recent  periods,  labored  to  develope 
the  Polish  language,  and  to  purify  it  from 
the  foreign  terms  with  which  it  has  been 
overloaded.  A  literary  history  of  all  the 
Sclavonic  nations  was  undertaken,  some 
years  since,  by  Linde,  at  Warsaw,  assisted 
by  many  scholars  of  distinction.  En- 
deavois'have  been  made  to  collect  the 
historical  documents  of  former  IMnes, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  and  to  obtain 
better  editions  of  the  old  original  authors. 
A  new  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of 
Bandtke's  History  of  Poland,  in  the  Polish 
language,  appeared  at  Cracow  and  War- 
saw in  1822.  Surowiecki,  who  died  in 
1827,  distinguished  himself  byhis  historical 
and  stadstioil  writings,  as  well  as  Michael 
Oginaki,  by  his  Memoirs  of  Poland,  in  the 
French  language.  Efforts  have  been 
made  also  to  collect  works  of  art  illustra- 
tive of  Polish  history,  and  the  episcopal 
palace  at  Cracow  has  been  converted  into 
a  museum  for  such  monuments.  The 
Monvancnta  Regum  Pohniiic  Cracovienna 


has  been  published  in  numbers,  at  War- 
saw, commencing  in  1822,  and  consisting 
of  engravings,  illustrated  by  a  text  in 
Polish,  Latin  and  French.  The  Polish 
nation  has  erected  to  the  hero  Koscius- 
ko, at  Cracow,  a  monument  of  stupendous 
proportions,  and  after  the  old  Sarmatian 
fashion,  consisting  of  a  hill  120  feet  high, 
and  about  280  in  diameter  at  base.  The  rich 
nobles  of  Poland  have  never  been  deficient 
in  a  love  for  making  collections.  Count 
Stanislaus  Potocki,  while  he  superintended 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  from 
1803  to  1821,  set  the  example  of  throwing 
open  these  collections  to  the  public  use ; 
and  a  library,  which  owes  its  present  con- 
sequence principally  to  Linde,  who  col- 
lected, in  1819,  from  the  suppressed  mon- 
asteries,  40,000  volumes,  including  many 
very  valuable  works,  offers  important 
means  of  study,  which  have  been  diligent- 
ly improved  by  the  people.  Among  the 
authors  who  are  the  favorites  of  the  na- 
tion, and  have  gained  the  most  decided 
influence,  are  Fz.  Karpinski  (who  died  in 
1820) ;  Trembecki(who  died  in  1812],  dis- 
tinguished as  a  lyric  poet,  fabulist,  didactic 
poet  and  epistolary  writer ;  Stanislaus 
Zachowitsch,  for  his  Fables  and  Tales 
(2d  edit  1826,  at  Warsaw).  Still  higher 
stands  Julius  Niemeewicz  (q.  v.),  whose 
patriotic  historical  songs  have  become  the 
possession  of  the  people  (Warsaw,  1816 
and  1821).  A  dramatic  work  of  general 
Boguslawski,  Krakowiam  i  Gorali  (War- 
saw, 1823),  is  interesting  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  patriotic  songs.  The  dra- 
matic works  of  count  F.  Wezyk  (National 
Historical  Tragedies,  Cracow,  1823),  and 
the  nine  Comedies  of  Count  Alex.  Fred- 
ro  (in  Polish,  Vienna,  1826,  2  vols.],  de- 
serve mention.  There  are  PoUsn  ro- 
mances by  count  Frederic  Skarbeck. 
J.  U.  Niemeewicz  has  imitated  sif 
Walter  Scott  in  his  historical  romance 
Jan,  F.  Tenczffna  (Warsaw,  1827,  3 
vols.).  The  exact  and  experimental 
sciences,  also,  have  not  been  neglect- 
ed of  late  years.  Arnold,  at  Warsaw, 
is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  natural 
history.  Botany  appears  not  to  have  at- 
tracted, as  yet,  the  interest  which  the  un- 
expired treasures  of  the  vegeuible  king- 
dom of  Poland  deserve.  Of  medical  trea- 
tises there  are  not  a  few,  though  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  models  is  generally  ap- 
parent in  them.  Societies  are  active  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture.  Garden- 
ing has  received  the  attention  of  men 
of  high  standing ;  and  the  president  of 
the  senate  of  Cracow,  Stan.  Wodzicki, 
has  written  a  treatise  to  make  bis  country 
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me9  acquainted  with  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  will  endure  the  climate  of  the 
counuy.  Works  upon  jurisprudence  have 
been  vnitten  by  Macieiowski,  Budny 
and  Sanwieki.  The  present  university 
of  Wanaw  arose  fh)m  the  law  school 
fouiMlad  by  count  Labieuski.  With  re- 
spect to  the  historical  literature  of  Poland, 
vie  refer  particularly  to  the  Bevut  Erunf- 

Poz^R  Bear.    (See  Btar,\ 

Po£AJi  Expeditions.  (See  ^ortk 
Pole,  Expeditums  to.) 

Polarity.  (See  Ekdridhfy  and  Mag- 
nUitffi,) 

PofiARiZATiON  OF  Lioht;  ruow  branch 
of  optical  science,  that  has  sprung  from 
an  observation  of  Mains,  who  noticed  that 
when  a  beam  of  light  is  reflected  from 
^the  surface  of  a  transparent  body,  at  a 
''  certain  angle,  it  acquires  the  same  singu^ 
Tar  property  which  is  impressed  upon  it 
in  the  act  of  double  refraction.  (See  Rt- 
firadion^  Double,)  If  a  sokr  ray  fall  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  an  unsilvered  mir- 
ror plate,  making  an  angle  with  it  of  dSP 
25^,  the  ray  will  be  reflected  m  a  right 
line,  so  that  the  angle  of  reflection  will 
be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  If,  in 
any  point  of  its  reflected  path,  we  receive 
it  on  another  plane  of  similar  glass,  it  will 
suffer,  in  general,  a  second  general  re- 
flection. But  this  reflection  will  vanish, 
if  the  second  plate  of  glass  form  an  angle 
of  35^  25^  with  the  first  reflected  ray,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  turned  so  that  the 


and  west,  and  consequently  perpendicular 
to  the  first,  the  intensity  of  the  reflection 
of  light  is  absolutelv  null  on  the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  second  glass,  and  the  ray  is 
entirely  transmitted.    Preserving  the  sec- 
ond plate  at  the  same  inclination  to  the 
horizon,  if  we  continue  to  make  it  revolve 
beyond  the  quadrant  now  described,  the 
phenomena  will  be  reproduced  in  tlie  in- 
verse order ;  that  w,  tlie  intensity  of  light 
will  increase  precisely  as  it  diminished, 
and  it  will  become  equal  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  east  and  west.    Hence,  when 
the  second  plane  of  reflection  returns 
once  more  to  the   meridian,  a  second 
maximum  of  intensity,  equal  to  the  first, 
recurs.    From  these  experiments  h  ap- 
pears, that  the  ray  reflected  by  the  first 
fflasB  is  not  reflected  by  the  second,  un* 
der   this   incidence,   when    it   is    pre- 
sented to  it  by  its  east  and  west  sides ; 
but  that  it  is  reflected,  at  least  in  part, 
when  it  is  presented  to  the  glass,  by  any 
two  others  of  its  opposite  sides.    Now, 
if  we  regard  the  rajr  as  an  mfinitely  rapid 
succession  of  a  series  of  lumiijous  parti- 
cles, the  feces  of  the  ray  are  merely  the 
successive  faces  of  these  particles.    We 
must  hence  conclude  that  these  particles 
pbssess  faces   endowed   with   different 
physical  properties,  and  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstance,  the  first  reflection  has 
turned  towards  the  same  sides  of  space 
similar  faces,  or  feces  equally  endowed, 
at  least,  with  the  property  under  consid- 
eration.   It  is  this  arrangement  of  its 


second  reflection  is  made  in  a  plane  per-  molecules  which  is  called  the  poUxriza^ 

pendicular  to  that  in  which  the  first  re-  turn  qflighif  assimilating  the  effect  of  the 

flection  takes  place.     For  the  sake  of  first  gkos  to  that  of  a  magnetic  bar. 

Illustration,  suppose  that  the  plane  of  which  would  turn  a  series  of  ma^etic 

incidence  of  the  ray  on  the  first  glass,  co-  needles  all  in  the  same  direction.    Similar 


incides  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
and  that  the  reflected  ray  is  vertical :  then, 
if  we  make  the  second  inclined  plate  re- 
volve, it  will  turn  round  the  reflected  ray, 
forming  always  with  it  the  same  angle ; 
anil  the  plane  in  which  the  second  re- 
flection takes  place  will  necessarily  be 
directed  towards  the  difierent  points  of 
the  horizon  in  different  azimuths.  This 
being  arranged,  the  following  phenome- 
na will  be  observed : — When  the  second 
pland 'of  reflection  is  directed  in  the  me- 
ridian, and  consequently  coincides  with 
the  first,  the  intensity  of  the  Ught  re- 
flected by  the  second  glass  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum :  in  proportion  as  the  second  plane, 
in  its  revolution,  deviates  from  its  pand- 
lelism  with  the  first,  the  intensity  of  the 
reflected  light  will  diminish ;  finally, 
when  the  second  plane  of  reflection  is 
placed  in  the  prime  vertical,  that  is,  east 


phenomena  may  be  produced,  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  mirror  glasses  polished 
plates,  formed,  for  the  greater  part,  of 
transparent  bodies.  The  two  planes  of 
reflection  must  always  remain  rectangu- 
lar, but  they  must  be  presented  to  the 
lummous  ray  at  difierent  angles,  accord- 
ing to  theu*  nature.  Generdly,  all  pol- 
ished surfeces  have  the  property  of  thus 
polarizing  light,  more  or  less  completely ; 
but  there  is  for  each  of  them  a  particular 
incidence  in  which  the  polarization  that 
it  impresses  is  most  complete.  When  a 
my  of  light  has  recdved  polarization  in 
a  certain  direction,  b]r  the  process  just 
described,  it  carries  with  it  this  property 
into  space,  preserving  it  without  per- 
ceptible alteration,  when  we  make  it 
traverse  peipendicularly  a  considerable 
mass  of  air,  water,  or  any  substance  pos- 
sessed of  single  refiw^tion.    But  the  sub- 
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stances  which  possess  double  refnictioD, 
io  ffcneral,  aher  the  polarization  of  light, 
and  apparently  in  a  sudden  manner,  com- 
municating to  the  polarized  ray  a  new 
polarization  of  the  same  nature,  but  in 
another  direction.  Among  tJie  most  in- 
teresting phenomena  connected  with  this 
subject,  are  the  colors  produced  by  the 
action  of  crystallized  bodies  uppn  ]x>lar- 
ized  light.  When  thin  plates  of  glass, 
seienite,  mica,  agate,  quartz-crystal,  tour- 
maline, &LQ.,  are  exposed  in  a  beam  of 
polarized  light,  the  most  beautiful  and 
vivid  colors,  resembling  those  observed 
by  Newton  in  ttiin  films  of  air  or  liquids, 
only  infinitely  more  striking,  make  their 
appearance.  The  attentive  examination 
of  these  colors  has  led  to  a  theory  both 
of  polarization  and  double  refraction, 
which,  says  Herschel,  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  is  so 
happy  in  its  adaptation  to  facts,  and  in 
the  coincidence  with  experience  of  re- 
sults deduced  from  it  by  the  most  intri- 
cate analysis,  that  it. is  difllicuit  to  con- 
ceive it  unfounded.  Our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  ^o  farther  into  this  interest- 
ing subject ;  tor  a  more  complete  elucida- 
tion of  which,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Polarization  of  Ligkt,  m 
the  lAbraary  o/*  Uatfid  Knowledge, 

Pou^  Keginald,  cardinal,  an  eminent 
statesman  and  ecclesiastic,  bom  in  1500, 
was  the  son  of  sir  Richard  Pole,  lonl 
Montacute,  cousin  to  Henry  VII,  by 
3(argaret,  daughter  of  the  diJke  of  Clar- 
ence, brother  to  Edward  IV.  He  enter- 
ed into  deacon's  orders  at  an  early  age, 
and  had  several  benefices  conferred  on 
him  by  Henry  VIII,  with  whom  he  was 
a  great  favorite.  In  1519,  he  visited 
Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1525, 
but,'  in  consequence  of  the  afiair  of  the 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  with- 
drew to  Paris.  Henry  desired  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  his  kinsman  in  Uiat 
measure  ;  but  Pole,  imbued  with  the 
maxims  of  the  church  of  Rome,  drew  up 
a  treatise  De  Uniiate  EcelesiasHca,  in 
which  he  excited  the  emperor  Charles 
V  to  revenge  the  injury  of  his  aunt.  The 
conseauence  of  this  conduct  was  the 
loss  of^all  his  preferment  in  England,  in 
return  for  which,  he  endeavored  to  fonn 
a  party  against  Henry,  which  design  ter- 
minated in  the  destruction  of  his  brother, 
lord  Montacute,  and  of  his  aged  mother, 
then  countess  of  Salisbury,  whom  the 
vindictive  Henry  sent  to  the  scaffold. 
But  the  countenance  of  the  court  of 
Rome  was  extended  to  Pole,  and,  l)e8ides 
being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  he 


was  employed  in  various  negotiations. 
He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  thiee 
papal  legates  to  the  council  of  Trent. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  I,  his  attainder 
was  reversed,  and  he  was  invited  to  £ng- 
land,  where  he  endeavored  to  moderate 
the  rigor  of  Gardiner  and  others  against 
the  reformers,  and  was  an  advocate  for 
lenient  measures,  and  such  a  correction 
of  clerical  abuses  as  would  conciliate 
them.  On  the  death  of  Cranmer,  Pole, 
dien,  for  the  first  time,  ordained  priest, 
became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
was,  at  the  same  tune,  elected  chancellor 
of  both  the  universities ;  and,  while  he  act- 
ed with  much  severity  in  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  he  made  several  salutary  rcjgti- 
lations  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 
He  died  in  1558.  Cardinal  Pole  seems 
not  to  have  been  a  man  of  commanding 
talents,  either  political  or  literary ;  but  ha 
merited  great  esteem  for  his  mildness, 
ffenerosity,  and  comparative  moderation', 
ra  an  age  when  persecution  was  deemed 
lawful  on  all  sides. 

Pole,  in  magnetism.  Two  poioOr  of  a 
loadstone,  corresponding  to  the  poles  of 
the  equator,  the  one  pointing  to  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  south,  are  called  poles. 
(See  MagneHsm.) 

FoLE  or  Polar  Star  is  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail  of 
Ursa  Minor. 

PoL£,  Perch,  or  Ron,  in  surveying,  \b  et 
measure  containing  sixteen  feet  and  a  half. 

Pole-Axb;  a  sort  of  hatchet  nearly 
resembling  a.batde-axe,  having  a  handle 
about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  oeing  ftir- 
nished  with  a  riiarp  point,  bending  down- 
wards from  tlie  back  of  its  head.  It  ia 
principally  used  on  board  of  ships,  to  cut 
away  the  rigging  of  an  adversary  who 
endeavors  to  beard.  They  have  also 
been  sometimes  employed  in  boarding 
an  enemy  whose  hull  was  more  lofty  than 
that  of  the  boarders,  by  driving  the  points 
into  her  side,  one  above  another,  and 
thereby  fommig  a  kind  of  scaling-Uddsr  ; 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  board- 
infr-axea, 

Poles  op  the  Ecliptic;  two  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  28?  ^  dis- 
tant from  the  poles  of  the  eouator,  and  iKP 
distant  from  every  part  of  the  ecliptic. 

PoLEHBURG.    (See  Podeimburg.) 

PoLEiTDA,  or  Polenta  ;  a  national  dish 
in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  but  very  common  in  all 
the  Mediterranean  seaports.  It  is  a  kind 
of  soft  pudding  made  of  the  flour  of 
chestnuts  or  maize,  generally  with  small 
piecesof  meat  in  it. 
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Police,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  in  the  U.  States  and  England, 
is  applied  to  the  municipal  rules,  institu- 
tions and  officers  provided  for  maintain- 
ing order,  cleanliness,  &c. ;  but  in  all  the 
great  countries  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, there  is,  besides  this  police,  a  mili- 
tary police  extending  over  the  whole 
state,  and  what  is  ciuled  the  high  police, 
which  is  occupied  in  watching  the  politi- 
cal tendency  of  the  people,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  it  It  is  evident 
that  a  police  of  this  sort,  as  a  regular  in- 
strument of  the  government,  is  incom- 
patible with  Engluh  or  American  liberty. 
This  high  police  generally  forms  a  de- 
putment  under  a  minister  ;  several 
Dranches  of  the  lower  police  are  general- 
ly connected  with  it,  sometimes  all  ex- 
cept the  lowest  street  police.  The  end 
of  the  lu^  police  is  obtained  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  secret  police — that  cancer 
ti^ch  eats  into  the  vitals  of  society,  and 
the  pollution  of  which  Great  Britain  may 
be  proud  of  having  escaped,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  political  changes 
which  she  has  undergone.  The  secret 
police  consists  of  a  body  of  pec^e  of  all 
classes,  needy  men  and  women  of  rank, 
mistresses,  &e^  down  to  the  waiters  of 
coffee-houses,  and  the  lowest  visitors  of 
taverns  and  bouses  of  ill-&me,  who  re- 
port whatever  they  hear  acainst  the  gov- 
ernment. How  often  do  they  not  invent 
stories  to  render  themselves  important! 
The  deplorable  consequences  of  an  insti- 
tution so  destructive  to  all  confidence  and 
sense  of  security,  are  obvious,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  its  instru- 
ments are  the  most  worthless  part  of  the 
community.  On  the  reports  of  such 
miscreants  men*s  lives  and  liberdes  de- 
pend ;  and  the  charses  being  kept  secret, 
no  means  are  afforded  of  refuting  them. 
These  agents  are  not  unlike  the  familiars 
of  the  inquifiilioD.  This  institution  origi- 
nated in  France,  if  we  do  not  conai&r 
the  informers,  whom  every  tyrant  proba- 
bly has  had,  as  a  secret  police.  The 
marquis  d'Argenson,  under  Louis  XIV, 
was  the  inventor  of  it*  He  was  lieuten' 
cmt-ghiiral  de  la  police  from  1697  to  1718 
(once  1667  tMs  had  been  a  separate 
office].  The  prevailing  licentiousness 
had  occasioned  innumerable  outrages, 
and  D'Argenson,  called  by  his  contempo- 
raries RhadamarUhus,  hunted  out  crime  in 
its  deepest  recesses,  and  brought  it  to 
light,  whatever  was  the  rank  of  the  of- 
fender. Sardnes,  director  of  the  police 
of  Paris,  with  the  same  power,  but  not 
the  same  rank,  conducted  the  secret  po- 


lice from  1762  to  1774,  and  extended  it 
very  much ;  he  was  equally  active  widi 
D'Argenson,  but  not  so  honesL  He  had 
agents  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  his  skill  in  de- 
tecting crime,  while  others  exist  of  a  less 
creditable  character,  such  as  his  sending 
a  pheasant  dressed  with  diamonds  to  his 
mistress;  and  when  another  refused  to 
take  a  cosdv  brilliant  ring,  he  had  die 
stone  pounded  to  dust,  and  strewed  the 

Kowder  on  the  ink  of  a  note  addressed  to 
er.  Louis  XVI  «>ok  the  charge  of  the 
police  from  him,  and  made  htm  minister 
of  the  marine,  in  which  office  his  total 
inexperience  made  him  ridiculous.  (Mad. 
de  Stael,  Conndiralions  sur  la  RhMvHon 
Firanc,  i.  chap.  8.)  Lenoire  fdlowed 
(1774—1784),  an  honest  man,  who  im- 
proved many  departments  of  the  police 
m  Paris.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa 
requested  him  to  write  a  work  for  her  on 
the  subject  of  police  regulations,  and  the 
DMd  9wr  qudques  ^IkthUssemena  de  la 
VHU  de  Paris,  demandi  par  S,  M,  L  la 
jRetne  de  Honpie  (Paris,  1780),  was  the 
result  He  died  poor,  in  180Z.  Le  Croo- 
ns followed  him.  He  was  trtiimportant. 
Never  was  the  department  of  the  police 
in  the  hands  of  a  more  active  and  saga- 
cious politician  than  Fouch^ ;  never  was 
a  secret  police  so  thoroughly  Organized 
over,  we  might  almost  say,  all  Europe ; 
and  when  the  charge  of  the  public  police 
was  taken  from  him,  ho  had  a  pohce  of 
his  own,  to  wateh  the  movements  of  Sa- 
var^,  as  Napoleon  had  had  his  conire- 
poket  against  Fouch^,  in  which  the  em- 
peror, however,  was  always  inferior  to 
the  minister.  The  most  glaring  instance 
of  the  abuse  to  which  the  secret  police 
is  always  liable,  is  the  death  of  the 
duke  d'Euffhien,  who  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reports  of  the  secret 
police.  Perhaps,  however,  there  are 
cases  in  which  Its  employment  is  justifi- 
able. When  a  fiindamental  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  government  of  a  coun- 
try (like  the  late  one  in  France),  and  a 
numerous  party  exists,  not  constituting 
what  is  called,  in  free  governments,  an 
ojaposiiion,  but  actually  striving  to  over- 
tnrow  the  established  order, — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Oarlists,  who  exist  at  present 
in  France, — under  such  circumstances,  a 
secret  police  may,  perhaps,  be  admissible, 
as  poisons  are  prescribed  in  some  dread- 
ful diseases,  producing  bad  effects  un- 
doubtedly, but  preventing  worse.  Such 
a  department  should  never  be  intrusted 
but  to  a  man  of  unquestionable  honor 
and  integrity.    After  the  war  of  1815. 
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PnuBia  deckred  that  the  secret  police — 
a  necessajy  evil  in  times  such  as  had  just 
terminated — ^was  abolished  for  the  future. 
Whether  it  actually  was  abolished  for  a 
moment,  we  do  not  know ;  hut  we  know 
that  it  existed  not  long  after,  and  flour- 
isbeB  at  present  in  that  country,  as  in  all 
other  important  governments  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent.    One  duty  of  the  secret 
police  always  it  to  open  suspected  letters ; 
and  this  was  done  even  under  Louis  XIV. 
The  more  absolute  a  sovemment  is,  and 
the  more  it  strives  to  oe  the  sole  rooviug 
and  regulating  principle  of  the  society,  to 
the  destruction  of  individual  freedom,  the 
more  wiU  the  pohce  be  developed ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  band,  the  freer  a  country  is, 
and  the  more  it  follows  the  principle,  that 
every  thins  which  can  be  poesiblv  left  to 
take  care  of  itself^sbould  be  so  left,  the  more 
strictly  is  the  police  confined  to  mere  mat- 
ters of  municipal  regulation.  The  scientific 
spirit  of  the  Germans,  connect^  with  the 
character  of  their  governments,  has  given 
rise,  in  that  country,  to  the  police  «ctence«,  so 
called,  which  are  systematically  develop- 
ed and  thorouglily  cultivated.    It  is  true, 
that,  firom  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernments, this  branch  of  administration  is 
extended  to  many  subjects  which,  in  freer 
states,  would  be  left  to  general  law  or  in- 
divldua]  discretion ;  but,  as  it  is  obviously 
much  easier  to  perfect  some  branches  of 
the  police  in  absolute  governments  than 
in  me  countries,  particularly  the  medical 
police,  valuable   hints   may  be  derived 
from  xhe  German  system.    In  no  country 
has  the  medical  police  been  so  much  de- 
veloped (frequendy,  it  is  true,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  people)  as  in  Prussia,  be- 
cause no  country  ever  combined  more 
scientific  men  with  an  absolute  govern- 
ment    Without,  then,  takioff  the  Prus- 
sian medical  police  as  a  model  in  ever^ 
particular,  it  has  many  points  which  it 
would  be  wise  in  other  nations  to  imitate. 
In  free  countries,  the  place  of  a  secret  po- 
lice is,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  by 
public  opinion  and  the  hberty  of  the  press ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  most 
secret   transactions,   or    correspondence, 
will  by  degrees  come  to  light ;  in  fact,  in 
some  free  countries,  a  politician  needs  to 
be  quite  as  much  on  his  guard  against 
making  statements  in  writing,  as  in  abso- 
lute governments,  since  the  danger  of  their 
reacmng  the  press  is  as  great  as  that  of 
their  detection  by  a  secret  potice.    The 
first  police  regulations  are  met  with  in 
Egypt,  (q.  V.)    The  Mosaic  code,  partly 
fouiKled  on  the  Egyptian,  contains  many 
ruks  of  this  sort      The  police  of  the 


Greeks  was  excellent     With  them,  as 
with  their  imitatori  the  Romans,  1^  po- 
lice formed  a  separate  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration.    The   capimlaries  of  the 
Prankish  kinp  contain  the  next  police 
regulations.    In  1548  and  1577,  the  Ger- 
man empire  became  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations.   Some  account  of  the  police  of 
London  is  contained  in  the  article  Lon' 
don.    The  king  of  England,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne  in  the  winter  of  1831, 
recommends  an  improvement  of  the  po- 
lice of  the  kingdom.    (See  PoUiics.) 
PoLiciNELi.0.    (See  PtmchmeUo,) 
Policy  of  Insurance.  (See  hswrance.) 
PouoNAC,  Melchior  de,  abb^,  and  sub- 
sequently cardinal,  a  French  diplomatist, 
born  166],  died  1741,  was  desceiided  firom 
a  distinguished  family  of  Languedoc.    In 
1689,  he  rendered  himself  consincuous  by 
his  address  in  the  negotiations  with  pope 
Alexander  VIII,  relative  to  the  articles 
adopted  by  the  French  clergy  in  1682.  Iti 
1693,  the  abb^  de  Polignac  was  named 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Poland,  fi>r 
the  purpose  of  detaching  John  Sobieski 
from  the  league  with  Austria,  and  draw- 
ing him  over  to  an  alliance  vrith  France. 
On  the  deaUi  of  Sobieski  (1696),  he  was 
employed  in  endeavoring  to  effect  the 
election  of  the  prince  of  Conti  to  the' 
Polish  throne.    His  intrigues,  though  sec- 
onded W  large  bribes,  were,  however,  un- 
successful.   On  bis  return  to  France,  in 
1696,  he  was  banished  the  court  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  this  mission.    In 
1710,  he  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations at  Gertruydenber^,  and,  in  1712, 
was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  the  con- 
j;resB  of  Utrecht,  and  was  afterwards  min- 
ister to  the  court  of  Rome.    As  a  writer, 
Polignac  is  known  by  bis  didactic  poem, 
in  eight  books,  a^nst  the  Epicurean  sys- 
tem, entitied  AnH-LucreUus^  stu  de  Deo  et 
Mdura  (Paris,  1747],  which  has   been 
translated  into  English,  French  and  Ger-  ' 
man.    He  died  in  1741.    (See  the  Hu- 
Unre  du  Cardinal  de  Polignac*) 

Polignac,  Augusts  Jules  Armand  Ma- 
rie, prince  de,  ex-minister  of  France,  was 
bom  in  1780.  His  mother,  the  favorite  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  governess  in  the 
royal  family,  was  married,  in  1767,  to  the 
count  de  Polignac,  who  was  descended 
from  the  same  illustrious  family  as  the 
caidmal.  (See  ihe  preceding  articU.)  In 
178^,  her  hu^nd  was  created  duke,  and, 
soon  after,  the  duchess  became  governess 
to  the  young  dauphin.  In  1789,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  manifestations  of  popular 
hatred,  she  and  her  husband  left  France, 
with  the  count  d'Artois  (since  Charies  X), 
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the  prince  of  GoD<k,  &e.  She  died  soon 
after  (1793),  at  Vienna.  The  duke  de  Po- 
iurnac  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1817. 
'Fhe  subject  of  this  article  emimced  from 
France  with  his  parents,  and  his  elder 
brother  Armand  (bom  1771),  and  resided 
first  iu  Russia  and  then  in  England,  in 
which  country  he  was  aid  to  the  count 
d'Artois.  The  two  brothen  were  engaged 
in  the  plots  of  Georges  and  Pichegru,  the 
elder  having  landed  in  France  with  the 
former  (December,  1803^  and  the  younger 
with  Pichegru,  in  the  following  January. 
On  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy,  Ar- 
mand was  condemned  to  death,  and  Jules 
to  two  years'  imprisonment.  At  the  time 
■  of  this  trial,  the  two  brothers  gave  a  re- 
'  markoUe  proof  of  fraternal  aiTection:  Ar- 
mand pleaded  that  merey  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  his  brother,  who  was  voung, 
and  whom  he  bad  led  into  the  danger. 
Jules,  on  the  other  hand,  entreated  the 
judges  to  spare  the  life  of  his  brother,  and 
to  accept  his  own  instead:  '^I,''  said  be, 
^  am  a  single  man,  without  fortime  or  sta- 
tion ;  my  brother  is  married :  do  not  drive 
a  virtuous  woman  to  despair;  and,  if  you 
will  not  spare  him,  at  least  let  me  share 
his  fate.**  Napoleon,  yielding  to  tlie  tears 
and  prayers  of  Mad.  de  Polignac,  who, 
encouraged  by  Josephine  and  Hortense, 
threw  hereelf  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor, 
conj muted  the  sentence  of  Armand  to 
imprisonment,  and  be  remained  in  con- 
finement at  Ham,  in  the  Temple,  and  at 
'  Vincennes,  several  years.  The  brothers 
still,  however,  continued  to  engage  in  the 
intrigues  against  the  em|)eror,  and  took 
part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Mallet  In 
1814,  they  escaped,  and  joined  Monsieur 
(Charles  X),  who  sent  them  with  full 
])ower9  to  Paris,  where  (March  31)  they 
planted  the  white  colors.  Jules  was  soon 
after  sent  b^  the  kins  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  and,  m  May,  ]§15,he  followed  the 
court  to  Ghent  (see  Lows  XFIII),  whence 
he  was  despatched  to  Savoy,  to  rall^  the 
emigrant  royalists.  On  this  latter  mission 
he  rendered  important  services,  and,  afler 
the  second  restoration,  >va8  created  (Aug. 
17, 1815)  peer  of  France.  He  was  one  of 
the  peers  who  at  first  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  admission,  principally  on  the 
gmund  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  but,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
king's  speech,  on  the  opening  of  the  cham- 
bers in  1816,  professed  himself  satisfied  by 
the  declarations  therein  contained,  and 
took  tlie  oath  in  the  fonn  prescribed.  In 
1816,  be  m^iried  Miss  Campbell,  the  heir- 
ess of  a  rich  Scotch  family.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  ambassador  to  Lon- 


don, And,  in  Aucust,  1§29,  was  recalled  to 
take  the  place  of  pieaident  of  the  ministry. 
(See  Fnmctf  JHstoiy  o/I)  From  the  first, 
prince  Polignac  was  regarded  with  8US|>i- 
cion  by  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty 
in  France.  His  known  disposition,  the 
character  of  his  associates,  the  bigotry  of 
the  king,  and  the  open  menaces  ol*  the 
nwalist  faction,  prevented  the  posabilily 
of'^any  cordial  cooperation  between  tbe 
ministry  and  the  chambei-s,  and  finally 
precipitated  Charles  X  from  his  throne. 
The  history  of  tiiis  eleven  months  will  be 
found  in  the  article  above  referred  to. 
The  prince  was  arrested  nt  Granville 
(Aug.  15],  in  the  disguise  of  a  >iilet,  and 
conveyed  to  Paris  to  await  his  trial.  He 
was  defended  before  the  peers  by  iiis 
predecessor  in  otHce,  Martigiiac,  declared 

Suilty  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  civil 
eath.  Dec.  29,  he  was  transferred,  Willi 
his  colleagues,  to  Ham.  (See  Proch  dts 
Ex-Mimgtrea ;  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Paris,  1831.) 

PoLis;  a  Greek  word  (m^n)  for  cify, 
which  appears  in  many  geographical 
names,  as  JS/lcopolis,  In  Russian,  it  is 
pel,  as  Stavropol  (city  of  the  cross).  In 
some  names,  it  has  become  pie,  as  in  Con- 
stantinopU ;  and,  in  some  French  names, 
Ue,  as  GrenoHe,  fi-om  Gratianopolis. 

Polish  Histort,  Language  and  Lit- 
erature.   (See  Poland,) 

Polish  Legioxs.  The  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  the  glorious  revolution  in  Poland 
in  1794,  and  the  thinl  partition  of  that  un- 
happy country,  in  1795,  filled  Europe  with 
Polish  refugees,  who  eagerly  joined  tlie 
armiesof  republican  France.  In  October, 
1796,  general  Dombrowski  laid  before  the 
directory  a  plan  for  raising  a  legion  of 
Polish  patriots,  to  serve  under  the  French 
general  against  the  common  enemies  of 
France  and  Poland.  The  directory  rec- 
ommended him  to  lay  his  plan  before  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  general  Bonaparte,  the  government 
of  that  republic  a^ed  (Jan.  7, 1797)  to 
take  a  body  of  Poles  into  pay,  who  were 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  national  cos- 
tume, but  adopted  the  French  cockade. 
By  April,  the  number  under  Dombrowski 
amounted  to  5000.  They  served  in  Italy 
a^nst  tiie  Austrians  and  Russians,  and 
distinguished  themselves  on  various  occa 
sions.  After  Bonaparte  became  consul, 
two  legions  were  taken  into  French  ser- 
vice,—that  of  Italy,  under  Dombrowski, 
and  that  of  Germany,  under  Kniaziewicz. 
The  latter  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
gaining  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden.  Af- 
ter the  peace  of  Luneville,  both  legions 
were  sent  to  Italy,  and  amounted  to  15,000 
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laen.  Their  s^rviees  being  no  longer 
needed,  and  the  rimation  of  France,  in 
regard  to  the  powers  that  had  swallowed 
up  Poland,  beins  change,  all  the  prom- 
iaes  which  had  been  made  to  the  Polish 
pan-iots  were  forgotten :  they  were  obliged 
to  serve  in  St  Domingo,  Spain,  &c.  The 
Poiiali  legions  had,  however,  contributed 
to  keep  up  a  national  existence  for  Poland, 
ofler  the  Polish  state  had  ceased.  A  civil 
committee,  the  shadow  of  the  Polisli  ^v- 
erument,  was  kept  sitting  eitlier  at  Pans  or 
in  Italy,  strictly  observing  the  minutest 
rules  of  the  diet,  in  order  that  the  constitu- 
tional character  of  their  acts  mirht  not  be 
questioned.  They  literally,  therefore,  form- 
ed a  noiion  sanspairie^  constantly  looking 
forward  to  the  recompense  which  they 
liad  been  encouraged  by  France  to  hope 
for--4be  reestabli&ment  of  Poland;  and 
it  is  ao  interesting  fact,  that,  whenever  the 
thanks  of  the  French  nation  were  voted 
to  the  gallant  legion,  Dombrowski  invari- 
ably, in  his  answer,  reminded  the  French 
government  of  its  eoga^ments  towards 
Poland.  Their  expectauons  were  at  last, 
in  some  degree,  realized  in  1807  and  1808, 
when  Napoleon  consdtutetl  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw  (with  4,000,000  Tuhab- 
itants),  composed  or  Polish  provinces,  torn 
from  the  clutches  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Saxony,  was 
named  grand-duke,  (^e  the  article  Po- 
land; see,  also,  Chodzko's  Httioire  de$ 
Legums  Pohnaises  en  Ualie ;  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1^.) 

PouTiAi«u8,  Angelus;  a  learned  and  ele- 
gant scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  bom 
in  1454,  at  Monte  Pulciano,  in  tlie  Floren- 
tine territories,  whence  he  derived  the  ap- 
pelbtion  by  which  he  is  more  usually 
known  than  by  that  of  Cvnx8<,  his  fiimily 
nanoe.  The  first  production  which  brougl 1 1 
btni  into  notice  was  a  Latin  poem  on  ttie 
tournament  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici.  He 
aasamed  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  ac- 
quired by  his  accomplishments  die  favor 
of  Lorenzo  the  Macnificent,  who  made 
him  tutor  to  his  chudren,  and  presented 
hina  with  a  canonry  in  the  cathedrtd  of 
Florence,  which  he  held  with  the  profes- 
sorship of  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
Among  the  most  esteemed  of  bis  writings 
are  an  Account  of  the  Conspinicy  of  the 
Pozzi ;  a  Latin  translation  of  Herodian ; 
and  a  Collection  of  Greek  Epimins ;  be- 
mdes  some  miscellaneous  works  iu  prose 
and  verse,  and  a  drama  on  the  story  of 
Chpheus,  printed  in  1475.  This  latter 
piece  was  set  to  music,  of  which  science 
ne  was  so  passionately  fond,  that  his  death 
is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  his 
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propensity.  An  unfortunate  attacnment 
to  a  lady  of  distinguished  rank  had  brought 
on  a  severe  illness,  which  was  so  mncb 
increased  by  his  starting  out  of  bed,  in  a 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  to  celebrate  her  beau- 
ties on  his  lute,  that  his  death  was  the 
consequence,  in  1494. 

Political  Economt  is  the  seience 
which  treats  of  the  general  causes  affect- 
ing the  production,  distribution  and  con- 
sumptjou  of  things  having  an  exchange- 
able value,  in  reference  to  the  effects  of 
such  production,  distribution  and  con* 
suniption,  upon  the  national  wealth  and 
welfare.  Tne  definition  of  this  science 
has  been  a  subject  of  some  discussion. 
That  of  Mr.  Malthus  gives  it  a  wider 
range  than  is  conceded  to  it  liy  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  extending  it  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  production  and  consumption 
of  all  that  man  desires,  as  usefiil  and 
affreeafole,  according  to  which  definition 
Mr.  M'Culloch  says  it  would  include  all 
other  sciences,  so  that  **  the  best  encyclo- 
piedia  would  really  be  the  best  treatise  on 
political  economy."  But  Mr.  M'Culloch's 
definition  is  UabJe  to  the  same  obiectioni 
if  taken  in  its  full  literal  sense ;  for  he  calls 
it  *^the  science  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  production,  distribution  and  consump- 
tion of  those  material  products  which 
have  an  exchangeable  value,  and  which 
are  either  necessaiy,  useful  or  agreeable." 
This  definition  would  evidentiy,  if  taken 
in  its  full  breadth,  comprehend  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  encyclopeedia.  But 
though  Mr.  Malthus  considered  the  sci- 
ence as  comprehending  all  those  things 
which  men  desire  as  useful  or  agreeable, 
yet  he  undoubtedly  intends  to  limit  it  to 
certain  views  of  this  great  variety  of  sub' 
jects.  But  the  definitions,  both  of  Mr. 
Malthus  and  Mr.  M'Culloch,  seem  to  be 
too  broad.  Political  economy  refers  only 
to  the  general  causes  affectinff  the  pro* 
ductive  faculties  and  means  of  a  nation, 
meaning  by  produdive  faculties  and  means 
the  capacity  and  resources  for  producing 
things  that  have  an  exchangeable  value. 
Thus  tiie  constitution  of  government,  the 
laws,  the  judicial,  social  and  economical 
institutions,  tiie  schools,  the  religion,  mor- 
als, soil,  ffeograpbical  position,  cimiate,  arts, 
indeed  dl  the  circumstances  in  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  a  people,  as  far  as 
they  have  a  general  effect  on  the  public 
wealth ;  in  other  words,  the  production^ 
distribution  and  consumption  of  com- 
modities, are  subjects  of  this  science.  It 
is,  accordingly,  a  science  of  a  lofty  and 
liberal  character,  not  identified  with  that 
of  politics^  but  very  neariy  allied  to  it, 
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end,  indeed,  one  of  its  branches;  for  a  man 
would  be  but  ill  qualified  to  legislate  for  a 
state,  who  should  be  ignorant  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  affecting  its  productive  capacity. 
This  being  the  character  of  the  science,  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  has  not 
been  more  honored  and  more  generally 
studied,  as  a  distinct  field  of  iuquiry; 
for  it  has  necessarily  been  studied  and 
practically  applied  by  all  statesmen  and 
rulers,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  since 
the  e&ct  of  all  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  causes,  upon  the  condition 
of  a  community,  must  have  been  objects 
of  consideration,  fixim  the  dawn  of  human 
reflection,  though  the  notions  of  men  may 
have  been  very  crude,  and  often  errone- 
ous, upon  this  as  upon  all  other  sciences. 
Men  very  early  studied  the  human 
body,  and  even  formed  something  like  a 
science  to  account  for  its  functions ;  but 
correct  notions  of  anatoniy  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  The  science  of 
chemistry  is  still  more  recent  That  of 
political  economy,  like  others,  has  had  its 
stages  of  progress,  and  some  of  its  profes- 
sors consider  it  now  to  be  placed  upon  as 
firm  a  basis,  and  reduced  to  a  system  of 
rules  as  completely  demonstrated,  as  tliat 
of  astronomy  since  the  time  of  Newton ; 
while  others  conMder  the  present  state  of 
political  economy  as  far  below  a  full  de- 
velopement  and  demonstration  of  its  prin- 
ciples, as  the  system  of  the  nine  mundane 
S^hftes,  or  perhaps  tlie  theory  of  Tycho 
rahe,  as  compared  to  modem  astronomy. 
It  certainly  seems  to  be  angular,  if  the 
rules  whereby  a  nation  may  be  made  to 
flourish  or  decay,  are  as  well  defined,  and 
as  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  as  the  theo- 
rems of  geometry,  that  they  should  be  so 
rarely  and  so  imperfectiv  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. Some  of  the  fuuclamental  doctrines 
of  those  writers,  who  have  occupied  the 
greatest  space  in  the  written  expositions 
of  this  science,  are  not  adopted  by  any 
nation  whatever  occupying  a  respectable 
rank  in  the  civilized  world.  This  might 
be  accounted  for,  if  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion were  professedly  proposed  for  sunul- 
taueous  adoption  by  all  nations,  like  those 
of  the  peace  societies ;  for  then  the  doc- 
trines might  be  theoretically  tnie,  but  yet 
fundamentally  inapplicable  in  the  actual 
condition  of  the  world.  But  these  doc- 
trines are  not  proposed  as  being  subject  to 
this  condition  ;  they  are  prised  upon 
every  angle  people,  without  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  others,  and  independently  of 
the  policy  that  may  be  pursued  by  for- 
eigners. It  is  not  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  they  are  recommended,  that 


nations  must  be  prepared  for  their  recep* 
tion  by  an  entire  revolution  in  national 
relations  and  policy,  and  that  they  can 
have  place  only  in  the  train  of  events 
attending  a  poutical  millennium;  their 
advocates  profess  their  adaptation  to  the 
.  present  state  of  national  rivalships  and  col- 
lisions of  interest.  It  foUows  that  the 
practical  truth  of  these  doctrines  is  not  so 
deraont$tratively  proved  as  their  advocates 
suppose,  or  that  the  legislators  are  not  so 
wise  as  they  should  be.  In  this  state  of 
the  case,  admitting  a  great  deal  of  corrup- 
tion, ignorance  and  error,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  control  the  measures  of  the 
different  civilized  nations  of  Christendom, 
yet  their  general  concurrence  in  rejecting 
these  doctrines,  even  in  those  two  or  three 
countries  where  they  are  most  confidentlv 
HBserted  and  most  learnedly  inculcated, 
presents  an  authority  against  their  practi- 
cal utility  quite  as  imposing  as  that  of  the 
professors  by  whom  they  are  so  strenu- 
ously advocated.  This  science,  like  other 
speculative  sciences,  commenced  in  theo- 
ries ;  and  the  discussion  and  refutation  of 
them  still  occupies  a  great  share  in  the  re 
cent  treatises — a  circumstance  which,  of 
itselfj  shows  that  it  is  in  rather  a  rude 
state ;  since,  in  those  sciences  which  have 
reached  an  ad  vanced  state,  the  visionary  sys- 
tems of  the  first  speculators  are  now  men- 
tioned as  matters  of  mere  historical  curi- 
osity, a  formal  confutation  of  which  would 
be  superfluous.  Another  circumstance 
indicates  the  rude  state  of  this  science :  it 
is  matter  of  common  observation  that  the 
early  explorers  of  the  arcana  of  science 
assume  a  certain  oracular,  mysterious  air, 
the  infallible  badge  of  empiricism,  which 
always  disap{)ears  on  the  establishment  of 
real  knowledge.  And  the  mystical,  sol- 
emn, and  somewhat  pompous  air  of  many 
of  the  doctors  of  political  economy  affords 
some  ground  for  suspicion  that  this 
science  has  not  yet  reached  perfection. 
Unless  we  should  consider  the  notion  of 
some  ancient  nations,  that  plunder  was 
the  great  source  of  national  wealth,  as  a 
theory  in  tliis  science,  tlie  first  step  in 
political  economy  was  the  tlieory  of  the 
commercial  or  mercantile  system,  which 
taught  that  a  nation  could  ^w  rich  only 
by  trade,  and  that  its  growmg  rich  in  this 
way  depended  on  die  lialauce  received  in 
the  precious  metals,  on  adjusting  its  ac- 
counts with  other  nations.  Nejtlier  of 
these  views  is  endrely  visionary ;  for 
a  nation  may  gain  wealth  by  carry- 
ing on  either  war  or  trade,  upon  very 
advantageous  terms.  It  is  assumed,  in- 
deed, that  all  commercial  exchanges  are 
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only  those  of  equivalent  values.  But,  not- 
withstaoding  tnia  axiom,  an  individual 
inerchajit  or  speculator  will  sometimes 
make  his  fortune  by  exchanging,  or,  in 
titber  words,  by  buying  and  selling.  And 
so  a  nation,  if  it  possesses  some  ver>'  P^^^ 
commercial  advantage — like  those  of  the 
early  Spanish  traders  with  the  native 
Americans,  who  could  exchange  iron  and 
bits  of  tin  for  a  much  greater  weight  of 
gold — may  grow  wealthy  by  trade;  for 
3ie  nation  may  in  this  wav  get,  for  what 
costs  them  ouly  a  day's  labor,  what  would 
cost  tliem,  or  what  may  be  worth  to  them, 
^ve^  six  or  twenty  days'  labor.  The  mer- 
cantile system  had  therefore  some  foun- 
dation in  fact  and  ex^rience ;  for  eveiy 
one  will  probably  admit,  that  any  particu- 
lar hrancb  of  trade  may  be  more  or  less 
advantageous  to  tliose  ensaged  in  it,  and 
to  the  countries  to  which  Uiey  belong,  and 
that  one  branch  may  be  more  advanta- 
geous than  another.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  a  disadvantageous  trade  will  cease ; 
and  it  is  thence  inferred  that  all  those 
which  continue  to  be  carried  on  are  profit- 
able and  useful.  This  is,  at  least,  admit- 
ting that  there  may  be  a  disadvantageous 
trade,  and  that  some  branches  may  to  ad- 
vantageous will  not  be  disputed.  The 
mercantile  system,  then,  had  some  founda- 
tion ;  but,  like  some  other  theories  of  polit- 
ical economy,  it  was  carried  too  far.  The 
science  of  national  wealth,  as  applied  to 
nations  (^nerally,  is  reduced  to  very  nar- 
row limits,  if  we  suppose  it  to  rest  wholly 
upon  the  bargains  made  in  fbreiffn  barter. 
They  mistook,  then,  in  magni^ing  the 
relative  importance  of  foreign  trade  as  a 
part  of  the  causes  of  nationu  industiy  and 
resources,  since  the  annual  profit  derived 
thence,  even  in  a  very  commercial  coun- 
try, does  not  usually  exceed  some  very 
inconsiderable  per  centage  of  the  whde 
annual  production  and  consumption.  But 
a  still  more  objectionable  part  of  this  the- 
ory was  the  supposition  that  the  gain  thus 
derived  depended  wholly  upon  the  bal- 
ance received  in  gold  and  silver, — accord- 
ing to  which  notion  such  a  country  as 
Mexico,  a  great  portion  of  the  exoorts  of 
which  are  necessarily  gold  ana  silver, 
could  never  grow  rich.  The  more  it  pro- 
duced of  the  very  articles  the  gaining  of 
which  alone  could  make  other  natiotis 
rich,  the  more  demonstrably  impossible  it 
was  that  it  should  grow  wealthy  itself. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  theory  referred 
national  growth  in  wealth  exclusively  to 
the  receipt  of  such  a  balance  of  trade,  and 
rnade  the  growth  in  wealth  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  this  balance,  it  was  en- 


tirely fimcifuL  This  theonr  was  sof^rt- 
ed,  m  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  England,  by  Mr.  Mun,  air  Josiah  Child, 
doctor  Davenant,  and  sir  James  Stuart ; 
but  it  was  called  in  question,  at  the  same 
period,  by  sir  William  Petty,  or  Dudley 
North,  Sir.  Barlow,  and  later  by  sir  Mat- 
thew Decker  and  Mr.  Harris.  Sir  Mat- 
thew Decker's  Esaay  on  the  Decline  of 
Fore^  Trade  was  published  in  1744,  and 
Mr.  Harris's  Essay  upon  Money  and  Coins 
in  1757.  Mr.  Hume  treated  of  the  same 
subject  in  his  political  essays  published  in 
1757.  So  far,  then,  as  this  theory  rested 
upon  the  notion  of  a  money  balance,  as 
being  the  only  source  of  national  growth 
in  wealth,  it  was  ably  discussed  berore  the 
publication  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
But  the  practical  question  at  the  bottom 
of  the  theory — namely,  the  national  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  particular 
branches  of  trade,  and  the  effect  upon  a 
nation  of  a  trade  which  keeps  it  always  in 
debt  to  anodier— has  not  bwn  settled  to 
this  day;  the  economists  of  the  new 
9duMi^  as  it  is  termed,  maintaining  that  all 
forei|^  trade  is  advantageous  to  a  country 
precisely  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is  profit- 
able to  those  en^^a^ed  in  it,  and  therefore 
that  the  immediate  interest  of  the  mer- 
chant, under  the  actual  circumstances,  is 
the  infallible  criterion  of  the  national  in- 
terest ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  and 
with  them  most  legislators,  practically  act 
upon  the  doctrine  that  the  immediate  in- 
terest of  the  merchant  is  not  in  all  cases 
a  criterion  of  the  permanent  national  in- 
terest The  doctrine  resolves  itself  into 
this  maxim,  namely,  that  the  interest  of  a 
nation  that  was  to  exist  only  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  to  be  swept  away  by 
a  pestilence  or  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  of  a  similar  one  that  was  to 
exist  for  as  many  centuries  would  lead  to 
precisely  the  same  policy  tor  the  present 
year  in  respect  to  foreign  trade ;  so  that 
no  regard  is  to  be  bad,  in  commercial  reg 
uladons,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
peace,  and  other  changes  incident  to  a  na- 
tion. In  a  question,  men,  of  vital  impor- 
tance, which  has  now  been  agitated  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  the  theoretical 
economists  are  divided.  We  think  we 
may  say,  then,  that  the  real  question  which 
gave  rise  to  the  mercantile  system  is  still 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  (See  ar^- 
ticles  MtreaMt  ^fHem,  and  Baianet  of 
Trade.)  ^      ^ 

The  manu&cturing  system  has  been 
ranked  as  another  economical  tbeoir ;  but 
it  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  this  light.   It 
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nipposes  chat  a  natioo  promotes  its  wealth 
and  productive  capacity  by  manufacturing 
for  Itself  all  thoee  commoditiea,  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  it  ia  adapted  by  its 
climate,  agricultural  puisuits^  and  the  hab- 
its and  character  of  its  people.  It  ia  not 
now  disputed  that  manufacturing  will  con- 
tribute to  the  aggregate  value  of  annual 
products  as  well  as  agriculture  or  com- 
merce. The  only  questions  are,  1.  what 
descriptions  of  manu&cturing  industry 
will  increase  the  productive  resources  of 
a  particular  country ;  and,  2.  whether  it 
should  be  an  object  of  legislation  to  foster 
and  promote  these  branches  of  industry. 
Those  opposed  to  any  such  legislative  in- 
terference, namely,  the  advocates  of  free 
trade,  assume  that  the  national  industry, 
left  entirely  free^  and  open  to  a  competi- 
tion with  that  of  other  nations,  will  infalli- 
bly take  those  channels  by  which  its  ag- 
ffregate  results  vrill  be  the  greatest  The 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Utus 
alone  poticy  was  laid  by  Adam  Smith, 
since  whose  time  its  advocates  have  as- 
sumed it  upon  the  principles  by  which  it 
is  supported  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Smitn  rests  the  doctrine  upon  two  propo- 
sitions : — 1.  **  that  every  individual  can 
judge,  better  than  any  statesman  or  law- 
giver can  do  for  him,  what  is  the  species 
of  industry  on  which  he  can  best  employ 
his  cipital ;"  and.  2.  ^  the  study  of  his  own 
advantage  naturallv,  or,  rather,  necessarily, 
leads  eveiy  individual  to  prefer  that  em- 
ployment of  capital  which  b  most  advan- 
tageous to  society.^  The  doctrine  of  free 
trade  rests  wholly  upon  these  two  propo- 
sitions. Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
consider  the  arguments  in  favor  or  against 
their  soundness  as  the  guides  of  legis- 
lation in  all  cases.  For  these  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  also  to  Mr.  Phillips's  Manual 
of  Political  Eksonomy,  to  Mr.  Madison's 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  protecting 
policy^  and  sundry  articles  of  the  North 
American  Review.  It  is  sufficient  to  re- 
mark here  that  the  doctrine  of  free  trade 
must  be,  as  yet,  considered  merely  a  theory. 
Another  theory,  in  relation  to  national 
wealth,  was  that  of  Quesnay,  denominated 
the  agricultural  system  (see  PhysiocraHe 
System\  namely,  that  agricultural  is  the 
only  productive  sort  of  Tabor,  since  this 
affords  a  surplus  (to  wit,  rent),  afler  pay- 
ins  the  laborer ;  whereas  all  other  kinds 
otny  replace  the  value  of  the  stock,  and 
pa)r  the  wages.  This  theory  is,  however, 
entirely  exploded ;  and,  besides,  it  is  of  a 
kind  not  calcukited  to  do  any  practical  in- 
jury ;  for  no  nation  would  think  of  legiski- 


ting  upon  the  aasuropdon  that,  because  the 
rainng  of  cattle,  and  thus  producing  hides, 
was,  according  to  this  doctrine,  a  produc- 
tive labor,  and  that  of  tanning  the  hides 
and  making  the  leather  into  shoesy  was  not 
productive,  or  left  no  net  gain, — therefore 
tiie  two  latter  branches  nught  as  well  be 
discontinued. 

These  doctrines  so  to  the  ^neral  na- 
tional industry  and  growth  in  wealth ; 
otbeis  are  partial  in  their  application,  of 
which  we  will  notice  a  few  that  are 
adopted  by  those  writers  who  are  the 
most  disposed  to  consider  political  econo- 
my a  science.  One  of  tnese  doctrines, 
stated  by  Adam  Smith,  is,  that  the  wages 
of  common  day  labor  finally  fix  at  the 
point  at  which  they  barely  afiftml  the  la- 
borer the  means  of  subsiJBtence  and  of 
continuing  the  race  of  laborers.  This  is* 
called  by  the  followers  of  Adam  Smith 
tlie  ^natural  rate  of  wages.**  It  is  usu- 
ally assumed  in  their  writines  as  set- 
tled. But  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
wages  of  labor  are  the  same  in  the  dififer- 
ent  countries  of  Europe  and  the  U.  States ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  every  where  taken 
for  granted,  that  they  are  higher  in 
some  countries  than  in  others,  fi  would 
follow  from  this  doctrine,  that  in  those 
countries  the  necessary  expense  of  sup- 
porting and  reproducing  the  laborers,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  wages  paid  in  them  re- 
spectively ;  whereas  the  fact  is  quite  oth- 
erwise. And  what  entirely  confutes  the 
notion  of  any  such  **  natural  rate"  of 
wages,  is,  that  the  rate  varies  in  different 
kinds  of  labor,  in  which  the  expense  of 
supporting,  instructing  and  reproducing 
the  laborers  is  apparently  equal.  The 
very  statement  or  ibis  doctrine  presup- 
poses a  natural  rate  of  expenditure  for 
shelter,  clothing  and  food  for  the  laboring 
classes,  a  supposition  which  has  no  plau- 
sibilitv  in  theory  and  no  support  in  fact. 
The  doctrine  of  a  natural  rate  of  wages 
of  the  laboring  classes  is,  indeed,  entirely 
fiinciful.  It  is  very  true  that  the  present 
pecuniary  interest  of  those  who  hire  and 
those  who  are  hired,  is  at  variance,  as 
well  as  that  of  those  who  buy  and  those 
who  sell ;  and  the  party  having  the  great- 
est advantage  in  either  case,  will,  general 
ly  speaking,  use  it;  and,  accordingly, 
where  the  laborera  are  poor,  thriftless  and 
improvident,  saving  nothing,  and  beine 
obliffed  to  depend  upon  the  earnings  of 
the  day  for  their  fboa,  they  put  themselves 
very  much  in  the  power  of  their  employ- 
ers. If  to  tills  be  added  a  superfluity  of 
laborera  and  a  want  of  employment  for 
all,  the  advantage  of  the  employers  is  in- 
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creased,  and  the  laborera  wBI  accordiogiy 
be  reduced  to  a  lower  and  lower  com- 
|jenaation,  until,  perhaps,  at  length,  the 
wages  paid  will  not  more  than  supply 
them  with  the.  poorest  (are  and  the  mean- 
est clothing  and  accommodations.  But 
the  degree  to  which  they  may  be  reduced 
by  the  operation  of  these  causes,  will  evi- 
dently depend  upon  the  situation  of  the 
country,  the  demand  at  successive  times 
fur  labor,  in  comparison  with  the  supply 
of  laborers,  and,  most  of  all,  upon  the 
character  of  the  laborers  themselves.  To 
say  that  there  is  some  point  at  which  these 
ciicamstances  are  naturally  balanced,  in 
all  countries  and  all  stages  of  economical 
improvement  at  which  the  ^  natural  rate" 
of  wa^  is  graduated,  seems  to  be  a 
proposition  too  fanciful  and  vague  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  theory.  Ikit  such  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  economists. 

Another  leading  doctrine  of  Adam 
Smith  and  his  followers  grows  out  of  the 
state  of  the  English  poor-laws.  It  is,  that 
all  provision  by  law  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  is  useless  and  injurious.  This  doc- 
trine is  fortified  by  Air.  Malthus's  theoiy 
of  the  fatal  necessity  of  starvation.  He 
maintains  that  human  fecundity  tends  to 
g^t  the  start  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
since  the  former  moves  with  a  geometri- 
cally increraing  rapidity,  and  soon  leaves 
behind  the  latter,  which  can  only  pix>- 
ceed  at  a  uniform  arithmetical  pace.  The 
inference  which  he  makes  from  this  is,  that 
the  human  race  has  been  and  will  be  kept 
down  to  its  actual  numbers  by  starvation. 
The  consequence  drawn  from  this  propo- 
sition, which  is  stated  with  all  the  air  of 
a  demonstration,  is,  that  poor-laws,  or  any 
efforts  of  charity,  are  only  a  childish  and 
useless  indulgence  of  feeling;  for,  since 
there  will  be  superfluous  numbers,  who 
must  at  all  events  be  starved,  if  the  life 
of  one  is  saved  by  charity,  whether  public 
or  private,  it  is  only  that  another  may  be 
starved  in  his  stead.  A  more  heart-hard- 
ening doctrine  could  not  be  broached.  It 
is  a  conclusion  at  which  humanity  re- 
volts, and  to  which  no  one  will  consent 
without  compulsion.  How,  then,  is  the 
fact?  The  theorem  requires  that  some 
millions  should  perish  of  want  annually. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  they 
do  so  perish.  And  yet  this  doctrine  is 
reiterated,  and  very  complacently  mcul- 
cated,  OS  a  part  of  the  science  of  political 
economy.    (See  Pavperism,) 

A  proposition,  dwelt  upon,  at  some 
length,  by  Mr.  Say,  and  carefully  incul- 
cated in  many  other  writers  on  the  sci- 
ence of  economy,  is,  that  productioD  is 
19* 


not  cnaUon;  that  a  fiurmer  cannot  make 
com,  nor  a  weaver  cloth,  out  of  nothing. 
Mr.  M'CulkMsh  says  labor  is  *<  the  on^ 
source  of  wealth."  This  is  one  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  economists,  finom  which 
consequences  of  some  weight  are  deduced. 
Now  all  win,  without  doubt,  agree  that, 
without  any  materials,  or,  in  other  words, 
without  the  earih,  men  would  not  pro- 
duce wealth ;  and  it  may  be  conceded  also, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  that  the 
earth,  without  inhabitants,  would  have  no 
wealth.  But  men,  being  placed  upon  earth, 
may  produce  wealth  by  working  upon  the 
mateiials  supplied  by  it ;  and  the  eaith  is  it- 
self sold  in  portions  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  wealth,  and  the  men  are  also 
sometimes  themselves  bought  and  sold, 
as  beinga  part  of  the  same  stock.  In  gen- 
0Fb1,  two  things  must  concur  in  order  to 
the  production  of  value,  namely,  the  thing 
to  be  wrought  or  used,  and  a  penon  to 
work  or  use  it.  To  insist  that  one  or  the 
other  is  the  exclusive  »owree  of  value, 
seems  to  savor  more  of  the  obsolete  meta- 
physics of  the  schools,  than  of  practical 
speculation.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
made  out  of  it,  is  a  merely  veriiMd  distinc- 
tion. And  one  would  hardly  expect  so 
trivial  a  subt^lty  to  occupy  much  space  in 
a  branch  of  knowledge  holding  the  rank 
of  a  science. 

All  writere  agree  in  the  doctrine  that 
security  of  property  is  essential  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  products  of  labor,  that 
is,  wealth,  for  no  one  vrill  save  what  he 
has  no  reasonable  assurance  that  he  shall 
enjoy ;  and  it  is  also  agreed  by  all,  that 
accumulation,  that  is,  a  stock  on  hand,  is 
necessary  to  the  productiveness  of  kbor. 

Adam  Smith  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
division  of  labor  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  great  productiveness  of  industry*  His 
reirmrks  upon  this  subject  are  just,  with 
the  qualification,  perhaps,  that  he  over  esti- 
mates the  importance  of  the  principle, 
since  he  attributes  to  it  the  improvements 
made  in  various  processes  of  industry, 
whereas  many  of  the  improvements  are 
themselves  the  causes,  or,  rather,  afiford 
the  means  of  a  separation  of  employments. 
Any  machine  is  an  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  of  the  writers  on 
this  science,  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  accumulation  of 
capital  upon  the  productiveness  of  the 
inaustry  of  a  nation  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  a  given  number  of  people,  however 
small,  can  advantageously  employ  any 
amount  of  capital,  however  great.  But  if 
we  assume  a  certain  number  of  employ* 
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nwDts  and  profeflaions,  there  is  certainly  a 
limit  beyond  which  no  additional  stock  and 
materials  could  be  employed.  The  prop- 
osition may  mean  that  the  ingenuity  of 
men  can,  or  will,  find  out  modes  of  em- 
ploying advantageously  any  amount  of 
capital  that  can  1^  accumulated  by  them. 
The  proposidon  thus  stated  is,  at  least, 
a  theoretical  one,  but  the  inquiries  and 
investigations  to  which  it  leads,  are  cer- 
tainly not  sterile  of  useful  results. 

AU  the  products  of  industry  are  divided 
among  the  persons  by  whom  the  taxes  are 
received  and  consumed,  the  holders  of 
sinecures,  the  capitalists,  and  the  laborers) 
including  in  this  latter  class  all  the  indus-  . 
trious  in  all  professions  and  pursuits.  A 
great  problem  in  political  economy  is  to 
determine  the  mode  of  distribution  most 
advantageous  to  the  nation  ;  and  this 
IHt>blem,  which  is  very  generd  and  very 
complicated  in  its  details,  has  not  yet  been 
fully  solved.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 
all  absolute  sinecures,  whe^er  under  the 
government  or  otlierwise  constituted,  are 
prejudicial.  What  distribution  among  the 
usefully  employed,  or  what  comparative 
remuneration  for  the  labor  or  services  of 
the  respective  classes  and  professions,  is 
the  most  advantageous,  is  a  subject  veiy 
littie  discussed  by  the  writera  on  econo- 
my. Bot  the  question  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion between  the  capitalists,  who  are  en- 
titled to  profits,  and  those  who  labor  upon 
or  with  the  capital,  who  are  entitled  to 
wages,  is  a  subject  of  considerable  specu- 
lation in  the  books.  One  doctrine  is,  that, 
where  profits  are  highest,  accumulation 
will  be  most  rapid ;  Uiat  is,  die  greater  the 
mass  of  the  annual  products  that  go  to 
those  whose  capital  supplies  the  materials 
and  instruments  of  labor,  the  more  rapid 
will  be  the  growth  in  wealth.  This  is  as- 
suming Uiat  nothing  will  be  saved  by  the 
laborere,  or  not  so  much  in  proportion  as 
will  be  saved  out  of  the  profits.  The  first 
assumption  cannot  be  made,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  questionable ;  for  example,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  laborers  by 
the  month,  in  the  U.  States,  are  young 
men  who  save  their  wages  in  order  to 
purchase  a  fann  for  themselves.  There 
18  uo  mode  of  saving  that  could  be  devised 
which  would  so  rapidly  promote  the  in- 
crease of  the  national  stock,  and  a  change 
whereby  the  farmers,  by  paying  less  wages, 
should  themselves  make  greater  profits, 
instead  of  augmenting  tiie  national  accu- 
mulation, would  very  materially  check  it. 
Other  instances  might  be  given  to  the 
same  effect!  The  doctrine,  therefore, 
9^m8  to  be  unsound.    Taking  the  two 


divisions  in  the  above  distribution,  it  is 
evident  that  one  cannot  be  increased  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  there  is 
one  species  of  capital  distinguished  from 
all  others,  namely,  that  in  land.  The  low- 
er the  rents  are  that  are  paid  for  the  mere 
use  of  land,  in  exclusion  of  buildings  and 
fixtures,  the  greater  amount  of  annual 
products  will  be  left  to  divide  between 
those  who  supplv  the  stock  and  those 
who  perform  the  labor.  It  may,  we  think, 
be  laid  dovm  as  a  sound  maxim,  that  low 
rents,  which  leave  a  proportionally  large 
amount  of  the  annual  income  to  be  divid- 
ed,  as  wages  and  profits,  will  very  materi- 
ally promote  the  nationiJ  growth,  by 
giving  greater  stimulus  to  latx)r  and  the 
employment  of  stock.  This  mode  of  dis- 
tribution explains,  in  part,  the  fiict  that 
both  the  wages  and  profits  are  higher  in 
the  U.  States  than  in  Euroj^e.  By  higher 
wages,  we  mean  not  merely  the  money 
price,  but  the  greater  quantity  of  similar 
articles  that  can  be  purchased  for  the 
wages  of  the  same  labor.    So  fiir,  high 

Cfits  and  high  wages  are  compatible; 
,  when  the  question  is  between  wages 
and  profits,  as  it  is  put  by  the  economical 
writers,  the  preference  of  high  profits  at 
the  expense  of  wages,  seems  not  to  bo 
well  founded  as  a  general  doctrine,  though 
it  may  be  true  of  Great  Britain. 

After  disposing  of  the  question,  whether 
agricultural,  manufacturing  or  commercial 
industry  is  most  advantageous  to  a  nation, 
and  concluding,  as  all  now  agree,  that  they 
are  equally  conducive  to  national  wealtli, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smitii, 
who  ^ve  the  preference  to  agriculture, 
the  writera  on  economy  then  go  into  the 
inquiry  how  far  any  one  of  these  branches 
is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  efiect  on 
the  character  of  the  population.  In  this 
respect,  foreign  commerce  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  injurious  of  the  three.  As  to 
manufacturing,  its  varieties  are  almost  in- 
finite, and  no  general  remarit  is  applicable 
to  the  effects  of  all  upon  the  persons  em- 
ployed. It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  now 
pretty  well  speed,  in  the  U.  States,  that 
the  mode  of  conducting  any  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  the  system  of  educating 
and  employing  the  operatives,  determine 
the  effects  of  the  employment  U|)on  the 
character  and  habits  of  Uie  population; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  necessary  efifect  of 
this  or  that  branch  of  manu&cturing,  to 
degrade  and  corrupt  the  persons  employ- 
ed in  it  In  this  opmion  the  writera  on 
economy  generally  agree. 

The  same  writera  agree  genendly  in  the 
definition  of  vo^tie,  as  being  determined  by 
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the  amount  of  marketable  tbings,  for 
wfaich  an  article  can  be  exchanged.  It  is 
aJsD  well  settled  that  demand  determines 
the  market  value ;  but  they  assert,  again, 
or  at  least  seem  to  imply,  that  value  and 
cost  are  synonymous.  They  also  generally 
imply,  by  the  mode  of  using  the  term  cost, 
that  it  IS  some  definite,  fixed  quantity. 
This  use  of  language  throws  great  obscu- 
rity on  their  specumtions  on  this  subject, 
since  the  cost  of  producing  an  article  va- 
ries from  week  to  week,  ny  the  variation 
of  the  price  of  the  materials,  and  the 
wages;  and  the  same  kind  and  quality 
of  articles  will,  at  the  same  time,  cost  one 
producer  more  than  another.  The  prop- 
oeitionfi  that  cost  regulates  value,  is  laid 
down  by  the  writers  with  great  solemnity, 
and  inculcated  at  great  length.  It  is  a 
subject  on  whicli  there  certainly  is  a  great 
deal  of  unprofitable  prolixity  in  the  books ^ 
for  what  argument  or  illustration  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  proposition,  that 
men  will  not  continue  long  to  produce  an 
article  by  which  they  lose  money  ?  The 
proposition  seems  to  stand  in  quite  as 
great  need  of  an  apoloey  for  stating  it,  as 
of  a  disquisition  to  expiaia  or  support  it. 

Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  recent  treatises  on  political  econ- 
omy. The  result  of  his  theory  is,  that,  if 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  productive 
qualities  of  all  the  parts  of  the  whole 
territory  of  a  nation,  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  rent  The  conclusion  of 
his  theory  is,  that  every  additional  bushel 
of  com  raised  in  a  country  costs  more 
than  the  preceding.  Very  few  persons 
will  probably  assent  to  the  first  of  these 
two  propositions,  and  the  last  is  absurd  as 
a|4>lied  to  the  U.  States  and  many  other 
countries.  He  doubtless  had  England  in 
his  view  in  framing  his  tlieory ;  but  Mr. 
Lowe  denies  its  accuracy  in  respect  to 
England,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  upon  the 
statement  of  cultivators  themselves.  Mr. 
M'Culloch  goes  into  a  consideraticm 
of  the  effect  of  the  fluctuations  of 
wages  upon  the  cost  of  commodities, 
in  order  to  establish  the  proposition 
that  if  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
two  articles  depends  upon  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  machinery  for  one  is  of 
short  duration,  and  that  for  the  other  of 
long,  then  a  rise  in  wa^es  will  affect  the 
cost  of  tlie  products  of^the  trannent  ma- 
chinery, more  than  tliat  of  the  other. 
He  discusses  this  proposition  quite  elabo- 
rately, for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of 
showing  that  an  increase  of  wages  will,  in 
effisct,  result  in  a  comparative  enhance^ 
inent  of  the  profits  of  the  producer  who 


uses  the  durable  machinery;  for  he  has 
only  to  pay  the  advanced  wages  for  work- 
ing his  machine,  whereas  the  other  must 
nay  both  for  renlacing  and  for  working 
his.  This  is  rather  an  obscure  and  nice 
distinction,  and,  to  be  just,  requires  that  the 
price  of  the  durable  machine  shall  not  have 
risen  in  value,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  expenseof  building  a  new  one, 
by  reason  of  the  rise  of  wages ;  whereas 
it  is  according  to  common  experience  to 
suppose  that  it  would  rise  in  value,  in  which 
case  Mr.  M'Culioch's  theory  vanishes. 
^  Passing  over  what  relates  to  consump- 
tion (q.  v.),  the  above  are  some  of  the 
leading  doctrines  and  theories  of  what  is 
called  the  science  of  political  economy,  as 
taught  by  recent  writers  in  France  and 
England ;  a  science  of  which  Adam  Smith 
is  said,  by  its  professors,  to  be  the  founder. 
Perhaps  no  study  of  the  day,  which  bears 
the  name  of  science,  presents  more  vaffue 
theory,  grave,  mysterious  empiricism,  dull 
prolixity,  inconsequential  arguments,  gra- 
tuitous assumptions,  jejune  discussions, 
and  elaborate  triviality.  There  are  many 
usefid  truths,  which  pass  under  the  name 
of  political  economy ;  out  a  large  proportion 
of  the  treatises,  from  that  of  Adam  Smith 
downwards,  by  the  disciples  of  his  school, 
seem  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  an  in- 
telligible practical  developement  of  the 
causes  and  phenomena  of  national  growth, 
wealth  and  decline,  that  alchemy  does  to 
modem  chemistry. — For  other  branches 
of  political  economy,  see  the  articles 
Banks,  Bounties,  Circulating  Medium, 
CommercCj  Consumption,  Com  Laws, 
Credit,  Debtor  and  Creditor,  Direct  Tax, 
Laborers,  Labor-saving  Machines,  Lat- 
teries, Mercantile  i^siem,  Money,  Manofo^ 
ly,  LiteraryProperty,  Patent,  P^sioeratuMl 
Systsnu  The  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  writers  on  political  economy: 
1.  On  the  mercantile  system  :  Stuart's 
Inquiry  into  the  PrincipkjS  of  Political 
Economy  (3  vols.,  London,  1767) ;  Geno- 
vesi,  Lezioni  dx  Cammercio  ossia  <tEcono- 
mia  civQe  (3  vols.,  Bassano,  1769] ;  Bfiscb, 
Mhandtung  von  dem  GeUtumkm^  (2  vols. ; 
new  edition,  Hamburg,  1800).  2.  On 
the  physiocratic  or  agricultural  system: 
Quesnay,  Tableau  iconomique  avee  son 
Explication  (Versailles,  1758);  this  work 
was  printed,  with  several  others  on  the 
same  system,  m  a  collection  edited  by 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  entitled  La  Physio- 
eratie  (6  vols.,  Yverdun,  1768);  Turgot, 
Reeherches  sur  la  Ruhesse  et  VChrupnt  dies 
Biehesses  nationales  (Paris,  17^);  Le 
Trosne,  De  POrdre  social  (Paris,  1777); 
Theodore  Scfamalz*  Staaiswirihsch^lslehrt 
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(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1818).  a  Adam  Smith's 
system,  as  set  forth  by  himself  and  devel- 
oped by  his  followers :  Adam  Smith's  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  (2  vols.,  London,  1776 ; 
4  vols.,  fklin burgh,  1814] ;  Sartorius,  Von 
den  EUmeiUen  du  ATtki/imalreichikunu 
und  von  der  Staatmoirtiischaft  (Grottingen, 
1806);  LMerfUeberjYalionalindustrieund 
Staaiswirlhacfuift  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1800) ; 
Say's  TrcdU  d^j^onomiepoliiifue  ;  Ganilh's 
Des  Systkmes  d'lkconomu  poktique  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1809  and  1822) ;  Scorch,  Cours  d'hio- 
nomie  poLiUqut  (6  vols.,  Petersburg,  1815) ; 
and  bis  BttrachJUmgen  iiber  die  MUtar  des 
JSTaiionaleinkommena  (Halle,  1825\;  Sis- 
mondi's  JS/ouveaux  Prvndpes  d^Bkonomie 
politique  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1818);  Ricardo, 
On  the  Principles  of  Political  Kconomy  and 
Taxation  (new  edition,  London,  1819) ; 
Malthus's  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(London,  1820);  Jakob,  Gnmdsatze  der 
JVaHonalSkonomie  (Halle,  1805  and  1625) ; 
Soden,  Mdional^nomie  (9  vols.,  Leipsic, 
Arau  and  Nuremberg,  1805—24) ;  Whate- 
ly's  Introd.  Lect  on  Polit  Ec^n.  (1831) ; 
Senior's  Lectures  on  Population  (1831); 
Sadler,  Law  of  Population  (and^ifalthu- 
sion)  (vols,  i  and  ii,  1830)  r  Cooper's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Elements  of  Polit  Econ.  (Co- 
lumbia, 1826) ;  Cordozo's  Notes  on  Polit. 
Econ.(Charleston,1826);ThoughtsonPolit 
Econ.  by  D.  Raymond  (Baltimore,  1820J. 
Political  Institutions.  The  origin 
of  political  societies  and  institutions  has 
been  a  frequent  subject  of  disquisition. 
Like  many  other  things,  they  are  sup- 
ported from  an  instincdve  feeling  of  their 
necessity,  though  their  origin  and  true 
principles  may  not  be  correctly  under- 
stood. The  universal  feeling  of  their 
necessity  has  induced  some  persons  to 
compare  political  institutions  to  languages ; 
both,  they  say,  are  essential  to  the  existence 
of  mankind ;  both  exist  from  time  imme- 
moriaK  and  neither  can  be  changed  at 
will ; — a  comparison  which  tends,  like 
other  partial  analogies,  to  lead  the  inquirer 
into  error.  The  theories  of  the  origin  of 
the  state  may  be  comprised  under  two 
heads — ^those  which  make  authority  the 
starting  |)oint,  and  those  which  seek  it  iu 
tqxudiiy.  Those  who  support  the  former 
principle  are  again  divicled;  some  recur 
at  once  to  God,  and  say,  that  he  united  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  father  of  the 
family,  who,  therefore,  at  first,  had  the 
priestly  and  princely,  as  well  as  the  pater- 
nal authoritv;  and  it  was  only  in  later 
<imes  that  these  functions  became  sepa- 
rated ;  but  it  is  idle,  in  scientific  speculation, 
to  refer  positive  institutions  to  Qod.    He 


implanted  the  principles  of  every  tiling 
good,  but  we  are  not  to  take  for  granted 
a  direct  interference,  on  his  part,  in  their 
application.  Other  advocates  of  autiiority 
place  the  origin  of  political  institutionn  in 
force.  Mr.  von  Halier  started  tliis  idea 
anew.  (See  the  article  HaUer^  Charies 
Loui$  vonJ)  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  mistake  of  laying  much  stress  upon 
the  supposed  origin  of  bodies  politic,  in 
the  article  Estates  (vol.  iv,  note  on  p.  585). 
What  did  Mozart,  iu  composing  his  Re- 
quiem, care  for  the  origin  of  music  ? 
or  Ariosto,  or  Milton,  for  the  origin  of  lan- 
guages? Political  institutions  may  have 
originated  in  a  varietv  of  ways,  from  force, 
compact,  reverence,  &c.;  and  they  actually 
have,  as  liistory  shows  us.  But  their  acci- 
dental origin  does  not  show  the  principle 
which  lies  at  their  foundation,  holds  them 
together,  and  is  understood  more  clearly 
with  the  improvement  of  the  social  order. 
The  accidental  origin  of  tlie  hut  of  the 
savage  does  not  teach  us  the  principles 
of  architecture.  These  are  gradually  un- 
folded, in  proportion  as  the  art  advances. 
The  principle  which  lies  at  the  baas  of  all 
political  union  we  hold  to  be  the  idea  of 
the  just,  as  that  of  the  good  is  the  fbnn- 
dation  of  morals,  and  that  of  the  beautiful 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  idea  of  the  just, 
again,  in  politics  is  but  a  modification  of 
the  idea  of  equality.  This  is  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  all  political  societies, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  and 
is  invariably  developed  in  the  progress  of 
society,  as  the  flower  is  the  product  of  die 
perfect  plant.  The  idea  of  force  declines 
as  tills  principle  is  unfolded.  We  might 
add,  that  the  idea  of  the  just  is  at  least  as 
ancient  as  that  of  paternal  autlioritv;  be- 
cause, as  soon  as  two  individuals  are 
placed  together,  the  idea  of  equal  rifbts 
arises,  the  idea  of  **  doing  as  one  would  be 
done  by."  Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  a 
family,  because  as  soon  as  there  are  seve 
ral  children,  parents  as  well  as  children 
feel  that  it  is  not  right  to  prohibit  to  one 
of  the  children  what,  in  the  same  case, 
would  be  allowed  to  another.  That  chil- 
dren obey  their  parents  originally  from  n 
mere  feeling  of  inferiority,  may  be  allowed ; 
but  states  consist  of  men,  and  little  would 
the  remembrance  of  former  inferiority 
avail  for  the  maintenance  of  social  order. 
The  idea  of  the  state  and  of  law  (for  both 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  essence  of  law 
is  equality,  even  where  it  establishes  dif- 
ferences and  privileees)  has  a  much  surer 
foundation  in  the  idea  of  the  just,  which 
is  as  primitive  an  idea  as  that  of  the  good. 
Whether,  therefore,  all  bodies  politic  were 
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origioally  foanded  upon  the  social  com- 
paet  or  not,  this  social  compact  is  the  fun- 
dameotal  idea  of  all,  and  that  to  which  aU 
itrive  in  the  progress  of  their  developed 
oient  (See  our  article  Estates  for  the  va- 
rious stages  of  political  goverament;  see, 
abo,  OmstUidion^  and  SovertigrUy.) 

Politics,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  both 
the  science  and  the  art  of  government,  or 
the  science  whose  subject  is  the  regulation 
of  man,  in  all  his  relations  as  the  member 
of  a  state,  and  the  application  of  this  sci- 
ence. In  other  woras,  it  is  the  theory  and 
the  pmctice  of  obtaining  the  ends  of  civil 
society  as  perfectly  as  possible.  In  com- 
mon parlance,  we  understand  b^  the  poli- 
ties of  a  country  the  course  of  its  govem- 
mem,  more  particularly  as  respects  its  re- 
lations with  loreign  nations ;  and  the  more 
important  these  relations  are  (as,  for  in- 
sttnce,  in  European  states,  which  exert  so 
powecful  an  influence  on  each  other),  the 
more  prominent  is  the  place  which  they 
bold  in  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  word ; 
wlulst  in  a  countiy  like  the  U.  States, 
whose  relations  to  foreign  countries  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  tlie  word,  in 
common  usage,  is  naturally  more  confined 
to  the  principles  and  operation  of  the  in- 
ternal government  Politics,  therefore,  ex- 
tends to  every  thing  which  is  tlie  subject 
of  positive  laws ;  for  it  is  by  means  of  these 
that  the  purposes  of  a  state  or  civil  union 
are  effected.  The  political  relations  of 
men  have  therefore  always  been  the  en 
grosnng  subject  of  history.  (See  the  defi- 
nition of  history^  at  the  begiuninff  of  the 
article  on  it)  As  the  idea  of  jhjSUcs  de- 
pends upon  that  of  aiofe,  a  definition  of 
the  latter  will  easily  mark  out  the  whole 
province  of  the  political  sciences.  By 
state  we  understand  a  society  formed  by 
men,  with  the  view  of  better  obtaining  the 
ends  of  life  by  a  union  of  powere  and  mu- 
tual assistance.  This  idea  of  state  is  the 
basis  of  a  class  of  sciences,  and  gives  them 
as  distinct  a  character  as  belongs  to  the  va- 
rious classes  of  historical,  philosophical, 
theological,  medical,  &c.,  sciences.  The 
polidcal  sciences  are  divisible  into  the  afr- 
straetj  or  purely  philosophical,  and  the 
kistorical  and  pmcHcal.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  best  order  for  studying  them.  The 
following  onler  may,  perhaps,  be  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  scientific  student : — 1. 
Mdtural  IttWy  which  treats  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  men  in  the  absence  of  all  posi- 
tive regulations.  As  the  idea  of  law  and 
the  mutual  obligations  of  men  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  state  or  gov- 
ernment, the  philosophy  of  government 
enters,  in  some  degree,  into  this  science,  so 


that  the  various  views  of  the  origin  of  gov- 
ernments, whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  founded  essentially  on  compact  or  force, 
or  as  having  a  divine  origin,  &c.,  fall  under 
natural  law.  The  subject  of  natturat  law 
is  treated  at  consi<ierable  len^  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  that  sulnect,  in  our  ninth  volume, 
to  which  we  reier  the  reader ;  also  to  the 
article  HaUer,  as  he  gives  a  peculiar  turn 
to  the  old  notion  of  divine  right. — For 
the  various  theories  of  natural  law,  see  the 
works  of  Hugo  Grotius,  De  Jurt  Belli  et 
Pads  (Paris,  16351  which  belongs,  bow- 
ever,  more  properly  to  the  practical  law  of 
nations ;  Puffendorf^  EUmenta  Jurispru- 
denii^B  unwersaHs  ;  Wolf,  Jus  MUura, 
MtHhodo  scimti/lea  perbradatum  (8  vols., 
Halle,  1740— ^,4to.);  Montesquieu's  £9- 
prU  des  Lois ;  Rutberfortb's  Institutes  of 
natural  Law ;  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society ; 
also  the  works  on  government  by  Filmer, 
Locke,  Mackenzie,  Algernon  Sidney, 
Hume,  Milton,  and  a  host  of  modem 
writers. — 3.  Though  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment falls,  in  some  degree,  under  natural 
law,  ^et  the  full  treatment  of  so  extended 
a  sulyect  gives  rise  to  a  separate  branch 
of  science^  which  we  might  call  altstract 
or  tkeordieal  peliHcs.  This  department 
treats  of  the  object  of  the  state,  and  the 
relation  between  the  state  and  the  individ- 
ual ;  of  the  riffht  to  prescribe  laws,  and  to 
punish;  of  fundamental  laws  and  com- 
pacts ;  of  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ments— monarchies  and  republics^  aristoc- 
racies, democracies,  representative  sys- 
tems, &c. ;  of  the  division  of  powers, 
legislative,  judiciary,  executive  ;  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  true  ends  of  the 
state ;  of  the  relations  between  diflTerent 
political  societies,  &c. ;  and  of  the  whole 
subject  of  criminal  law  (q.  v.),  philosophi- 
calfy  considered.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant authors  on  these  subjects  are  Pla- 
to, Aristotie,  Cicero,  amon^  the  ancients ; 
Macchiavelli,  II  Princhej  with  Frederic  the 
Grefit*8  AnHmaccMavdli  (1741),  and  that  by 
Jakob  (1794) ;  Hubert  Languet  (under  the 
assumed  name  of  Stephanus  Junius  Bru- 
tus), VindicuB  contra  7)prannos  (Soleure, 
1577) ;  Mariana,  Dt  R^e  et  Regis  htsti- 
tvtimie  (see  Manana\ ;  Hobbes,  De  Ofpe, 
and  LcmaUumj  seu  de  Materioj  Forma  et 
Potestate  CivUaHs  (see  Hobhes) ;  Locke, 
Two  Treatises  of  Glovemment  (see  Locke) ; 
Rousseau,  Contrat  Social ;  Chr.  von  Wolf, 
De  Jurt  CivUatis  (Halle,  1748);  Aug. 
Schlozer,  Mgememes  Staatstrechi  und 
Staaisverfissungslehre  (G6ttinffen,  1793); 
Von  Hdler  (q.  v.) ;  Zachanil,  Vierzig 
Bikcher  vom  Staate  (Tubingen,  1830,  et 
seq.);  SalmasiuB,  Defensio  pro  Caroh  I 
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and  Milu>n*8  answer  to  bim,  Dtfemio  pro 
Populo  AngUeano;  aod  Milton's  Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Maffistratea,  bis  Ready  and 
Easy  Way  to  establisb  a  Free  Common- 
wealtb*  Among  tbe  writers  wbo  bare 
treated  crimkud  la»  pbiloeophieally  ace 
Beccaria,  Dei  DelUH  e  ddle  Pene  (Naples, 
1764) ;  Feuerbacb,  Revinon  derGruntU&tze 
und  Grundbegr^e  du  ftoaiHven  peirUichen 
JUchU  (2  vois^  Erfurtb,  1799),  and  his 
Lfhrhuch  des  pnnliehm  Redds  (9tb  ed^ 
Giessen,  1820);  Grolman  (q.  v.),  Tincnan, 
Henke. — 3^  Political  econamv,  which  treats 
of  the  resources  of  national  wealth,  and 
the  circumstances  which  affect  it  adran- 
tageously  and  disadvantageously.  (See 
Political  Econony,)  The  Germans  give 
the  name  of  national  economy  to  what  is 
generally  comprised,  with  us,  under  polit- 
ical economy.  Under  ttaie  eoonoiny  they 
include  the  management  of  the  finances, 
and  the  regulations  by  which  the  goTern- 
raent  influences  the  wealth  of  the  state. 
Under  this  latter  branch,  they  treat  of  lazes, 
monopolies,  loans,  imports,  exports,  &c. 
—4  Science  o/ poliee.  (See  Police,y^ 
Practical  politics,  or  the  art  of  admimster- 
ing  the  government  of  states,  both  in  re- 
^ud  to  their  internal  and  external  rela- 
tions. This  branch  tests  the  principles 
of  political  institutions,  whether  liberal  or 
despotic,  whether  advocated  by  the  holv 
alliance  or  by  the  friends  of  freedom. — 6. 
Hisionf  ^politics.  This  traces  the  variety 
of civilgovemments;  the  causes  of  their  rise 
and  decay ;  how  one  new  out  of  the  other ; 
bow  they  underwent  fundamental  changes, 
fipom  the  patriarchal  form,  m  which  reli- 
ffious  institutions,  civil  government  and 
nimilv  relations  were  rudely  mixed,'  to 
the  theocratic,  in  which  the  two  former 
were  blended ;  to  military  monarchies,  after 
the  separation  of  the  military  power  from 
the  pneethood ;  to  democracies  or  aristo- 
cratic republics ;  to  feudalism ;  to  aristocrat- 
ic constitutional  monarchies ;  to  representa- 
tive aristocratico-democratic  governments ; 
and,  at  last,  to  democratic  representative 
governments.  The  enumeration  of  the 
works  necessary  to  tiie  student  of  this 
branch,  would  for  exceed  our  limits. — 7. 
History  of  the  European  and  American  sys- 
tems cf  states,  as  forming  each  a  fomily  of 
roemberB  under  constant  and  intimate  mu- 
tual influence.  In  as  for  as  the  relations 
of  the  membera  of  these  families  can  be 
learned  from  treaties  of  peace,  &c.,  there 
exist  very  valuable  materials-^-coUections 
of  documents  Iw  Du  Mont,  Rousset,  Wenk, 
Von  Martens,  &och,  Schdll,  Isambert,  &c. 
The  first  attempt  to  treat  this  branch  sys- 
tematically was  by  J.  Jac.  Schmauss,  in  his 


Introduction  to  PolitiGS  (in  Gennan),  and 
commentaries  on  the  Corpus  Juris  Gentium 
Academici  (2  vols.,  Leipaic,  174U  edited  by 
him.  Koch  wrote  an  AMgi  at  rHistaire 
des  TVaiUs  de  Paix  entre  Us  Puissances  dt 
VEttrope  depuis  la  Paix  de  Wesltpkalie  (4 
vols.,  Basil,  1796 ;  a  new  edition  in  1.5 
vols.,  by  Fr.  Scb61l,  Paris,  1817).  George 
Fr.  von  Martens  wrote  a  Sketch  of  a 
Diplomatic  History  of  the  European  Po- 
litical Negotiations  and  Treaties,  from  the 
End  of  the  fifteenth  Century  to  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  (in  German,  Beriin,  1807). 
Heeren  wrote  a  Manual  of  the  History  of 
the  European  System  of  States  (fourth 
edition,  Gottingen,  1822) ;  and  Politz,  Po* 
litical  Sciences  (3d  vol.) ;  both  in  German. 
— 8.  SlaiisitieSyOT  a  knowledge  of  the  actu- 
al condition,  resources,  &c.  of  states.  The 
term  was  first  used  by  the  CSermans. — 9. 
Positive,  public  and  eonstituUonal  law 
This  branch  gives  a  scientific  representa- 
tion of  the  fundamental  laws  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  various  European  and 
American  states.  Materials  for  tnis  branch 
are  found  in  Lacroix,  ConMuHans  des 
prtneqwux  ifHats  de  VEtorope  el  des  itats- 
Jims  de  VAmeriqae  (third  edition,  Paris, 
1802);  Geoi^  Fr.  von  Marten's  Collec- 
tion of  the  most  Important  Fundamental 
Laws  (in  German) ;  Politz,  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  European  States,  during  the 
twenty-five  last  Yean  (4  vols.,  Leipaic, 
1817—1825,  m  German);  Lfider's  Diplo- 
matic Archives  for  Europe  (3  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  181d--1823,  in  German) ;  Archioes 
Diplomatiques  pour  PHistoire  du  Thi^s 
el  des  nats  (6  vols.,  Stuttgard,  1821— 
1825);  and  its  continuation — Mueste 
SladsaelenundlJrkuttden(\lYo\B^  Stuttg., 
1825  seq.);  Dufou,  Duv^igier  and  Gua- 
det,  CoUeetion  des  Constittdions,  Charies 
el  Loisfondamenlales  des  Peuples  de  PEu- 
rope  el  des  deux  Amiriques  (6  vols.,  Paris, 
ifel— 23);  Alb.  Fritot,  iSWence  du  PubU- 
cisU  ^11  vols.,  Paris,  1820— 1823).— 10. 
Practual  kuo  (^nations,  containing  die 
scientific  exposition  of  die  principles 
adopted  by  modem  civilized  nations  for 
the  regulation  of  theur  mutual  relations  in 
|)eace  and  in  war.  To  this  belong  tiie 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  and  bellige- 
rents, the  rules  relating  to  prizes  (see 
Prize),  prisoners,  blockade,  conquest  (q.  v.), 
&c.  The  rules  of  national  law  are  not 
drawn  up  in  a  code,  but  are  merely  the 
principles  which  have  developed  them- 
selves within  the  lost  300  years.  (See 
JSTalions,  Law  qf,]  J.  Jac.  Moser  was  the 
first  who  treated  the  practical  law  of  na- 
tions separately  from  tne  theoretical,  in  his 
Attempt  at  a  Sketch  of  the  modem  Euro- 
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pan  Law  of  Natloin  in  Times  of  Peace 
and  War  (in  German,  10  vols.,  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  1777).  See,  also,  Vattel, 
Le  Droii  des  Gens  (3  vols.,  recent  edition, 
Paris,  1890);  Georse  Fr.  von  Martens, 
PHeis  du  Drtnt  du  Gens  modeme  de  rEu- 
rope;  and  Charles  Martens,  Causes  cde- 
tres  du  Droii  des  Gens.  The  Germans 
have  numerous  recent  woiks  in  this 
branch  of  science. — 1 1.  Diplomaaf,  (See 
Diploma^.) — 12.  PoUHcal  pracUce  em- 
braces whatever  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  public  affimrs.  In  some  European 
governments,  in  which  all  business  is  trans- 
acted by  means  of  writings  drawn  up  with 
various  finrmalides,  the  wording,  o&c.  of 
these  writings  forms  a  subject  of  study, 
and  various  works  have  been  written  on 
the  tkaneery  sMe,  so  called  ;  and  in  all 
govenrnientB,  tne  study  of  a  diplomatic 
style,  and  of  the  mode  of  transacting  diplo- 
matic business,  belongs  to  it  See  Cows 
de  SbfU  D^jdomatique  (3  vols.,  Dresden, 
18S23).  The  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
rales,  the  duties  of  committees,  and  all  the 
forms  usual  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lie  business,  fall  under  the  head  of  pofatical 
pivctioe  in  representative  governments. 

P6litz,  Cbaries  Henry  Louis,  a  distin- 
guished German  writer,  pr6fessor  of  poli- 
tics in  the  university  of  Leipaic,  was  Irara 
at  Emsthal,  in  1772,  and  educated  at 
Chemnitz.  In  1791,  he  studied  at  Leipsic, 
in  1794,  obtained  the  right  of  lecturing 
there,  and,  in  1803,  was  appomted  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  philosophy.  His 
numerous  works  on  education,  criticism, 
history,  politics,  and  the  German  language, 
are  much  esteemed  in  Germany.  Amonf 
them  are  his  ffdigesckidUe  (UniverBal 
History,  5th  ed.,  1^,  4  vols.);  Kieine 
9Fdigeschichie  (5th  ed.,  1825|;  Die  SUuit- 
entn^teme  Europas  und  Amenkas  seit  1783 
(1^) ;  Die  Staatswissensckiiften  im  lAdUe 
imercr  Zetl  (5  vols^  1824 ;  2d  ed.  18S27  seq. ; 
also,  as  an  academical  tezt*book,  in  1825) ; 
Ehs  Gesemimigehiei  der  deutsektn  Spraehe 
(4  vols.,  18^))  with  histories  of  several  G&r- 
roan  states,  &>c.  His  Manuals  of  Gennan 
Pix)Be  and  of  German  Poetry  also  deserve 
notice.  Since  1828^  Politz  has  edited  the 
JahrHcher  der  Geschichie  und  SUudshmsi. 

Poll-Tax.    (See  Tax.) 

Pollux.    (See  Castor,) 

PoLLtTX,  Julius,  was  bom  in  Egypt,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.  He 
devoted  himself  early  to  letters,  and  set- 
tled at  Athens,  where  he  read  lectures  on 
ethics  and  eloquence.  He  became  precep- 
tor to  the  emperor  Commodus,  for  whose 
use  he  drew  up  the  catalogue  of  Greek 
eynonymes  in  ten  books,  under  the  name 


of  OnomasHcon^  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Amsterdam  (1706,  folio),  by 
Wetstein.    He  died  A.  D.  238. 

P6LNITZ,  Charles  Louis,  baron  von, 
bom  in  1692,  early  displayed  marks  of  tal- 
ent, and  travelled  through  Europe.  Of 
his  travels  he  pve  an  amusing  account  in 
his  LeUres  ei  Mimoires  (ostensibly  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1727).  He  was  also  the  author 
of  Vlttat  de  Saxe  sous  Jiuguste  III  (1734), 
and  of  the  well-known  Stuce  (kUante ;  the 
Hishire  de  ta  Duchesse  d'Hanovre  (wife  of 
Gteorge  I)  is  attributed  to  him.  After  his 
death  (1775i  appeared  his  Mimoires  sur 
les  Qbuttre  aemura  Souverains  de  la  Mai- 
son  ae  Brandenbourg  (1791). 

Polo,  Giles  (commonlv  called  GU  Polo); 
a  Spanish  poet,  l)om  at  Valencia  in  1517. 
His  inclination  for  poetry  led  him  to  aban- 
don the  profession  of  law,  and  his  first 
works  placed  him  amonff  the  best  Span- 
ish poets  of  his  time.  His  reputation  was 
established  by  his  Diana  Enamorata,  a 

Eral  romance,  partly  m  prose  and  part- 
verse,  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
Hana  of  Montemayor.  (q.  v.)  In  in- 
vention, Gil  Polo  is  not  mferior  to  his  pred- 
ecessor, whom  he  surpasses  in  purity  of 
s^le,  and  in  the  harmony  and  brilliancy 
of  his  vei«e.  He  died  in  1572.  Cervan- 
tes excepts  the  Diana  of  Gil  Polo  from 
his  list  or  works  condemned  to  be  burnt. 
Polo,  Marco,  a  celebrated  traveller  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  tha  son  of 
Nicolas  Polo,  a  Venetian  merchant,  who, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Matthew,  had 
penetrated  to  the  court  of  Kublai,  the 
peat  khan  of  the  Tartars.  This  prince, 
being  highly  entertained  with  their  ac- 
count of  Europe,  made  them  his  ambas- 
sadors to  the  pope ;  on  which  they  travel- 
led back  to  Rome,,  and,  with  two  mission- 
aries^ once  more  visited  Tartary,  accom- 
panied by  the  young  Marco,  who  became 
a  great  favorite  with  the  khan.  Having 
acquired  the  di6»rent  dialects  of  Tartary, 
he  was  employed  on  various  embassies ; 
and,  after  a  residence  of  seventeen  yearS| 
all  the  three  Venetians  returned  to  their 
own. country  in  1295,  with  immense 
wealth.  Marco  afterwards  served  his 
country  at  sea  against  the  Genoese,  and, 
being  taken  prisoner,  remained  many 
years  in  confinement,  the  tedium  of  which 
he  beguiled  by  composing  the  history  of 
the  travels  of  his  fatnerand  himself,  under 
the  title  of  DeUe  Mcaraviglie  del  Mondoda 
Ivd  veduUf  ^c,  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1496  (8vo.).  It  has 
been  translated  into  vanous  languages,  tho 
best  versions  of  wUcn  are  one  in  Latin 
(Cologne,  1671^  and  another  in  French, 
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publiflied  at  the  Hague  in  1675,  in  tv^co 
volumeflb  Polo  relates  maoy  incredible 
tliinffs,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  narrative 
aaM  been  verifi^  by  succeeding  travellers, 
and  it  is  thought  that  what  he  wrote  from 
his  own  knowledge  is  both  curious  and 
true.  He  not  only  gave  a  betler  account 
of  China  than  any  pjpeviously  afforded, 
but  likewise  furnished  an  account  of  Ja- 
|>an,  of  several  islands  iu  the  East  Indies, 
of  Madagascar,  and  of  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. He  ultimately  refiiuned  his  liberty; 
but  of  his  subsequent  nistory  nothing  is 
known. 

Polonaise  b  a  Polish  national  dance, 
which  has  been  imitated,  but  with  much 
variation,  by  other  nations ;  also  the  tune 
to  which  it  is  danced. — ^The  Polonaiaej  in 
music,  is  a  movement  of  three  crotchets 
in  a  bar,  characterized  by  having  every 
rhythmical  caesura  not  on  the  first,  but  the 
last  crotchet  of  the  bar.  The  Polonaise  is 
generally  written  in  two  strains,  and  its 
movement,  though  mcyestic,  is  smooth  and 
fluenL 

Poltava  ;  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of 
Charles  Xn.    (See  PuitotMc) 

Poly  Alius;  a  Greek  writenwho  flourish- 
ed in  the  second  centuiy.  He  appears  to 
have  been  by  birth  a  Macedonian,  and  is 
principally  known  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on. military  tactics  entitled  Straiagemaia, 
Isaac  Casaubon  published  an  edition  of  it, 
which  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  iu  1690, 
with  improfvements.  There  is  an  EiM[lish 
translation  of  it  by  Shepherd  (4to.,  1798). 

PoLrANBRiA  (from  ?oXo(,  msuy,  and 
ai^P,  a  man)  denotes  tlie  custom  of  one 
woman  having  several  husbands, — a  cus- 
tom found  with  some  uncivilized  tribes. 
(For  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  botany, 
aee  Plants,) 

PoLYAAcnr  (from  icoX«(,  many,  and 
opX''*  government)  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  any  form  of  f^vemment  in  which 
many  rale,  whether  u  be  an  aristocracy  or 
a  democracy,  w  contradistinction  to  moti- 
curchy^  in  which  one  rules. 

PoLYBius,  a  Greek  liistoriau,  was  bora 
at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  about  303  B. 
C.  His  father,  Lycortaa,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Achinan  league,  and  the 
confidential  fiiend  of  PhilopoBmen.  Ed- 
ucated for  arms  and  politicaJ  life,  he  was 
sent,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  as  a 
member  of  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy  Epiph- 
aues.  When  the  war  between  Perseus, 
kiuff  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Romans, 
broke  out,  Polybius  was  sent  to  the  Ro- 
man consuJ  Marcius  to  inform  liim  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Achseans  to  join  him 
with  their  forces.     He  remained  some 


time  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  then  re- 
tufned  with  a  commission  from  Marcius 
to  oppose  the  demand  made  by  the  com- 
mander Appius  for  more  auxiliary  troo|is 
to  be  sent  to  Epirus.    About  this  time,  the 
design  of  the  Romans  to  make  all  tlie  free 
states  of  Greece  dependent  became  evi- 
dent, and  Polybius  took  part  in  all  the 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  in- 
dependence.   Wlian,  therefore,  after  the 
subjuffation  of  Perseus,  the  Romans  used 
less   disffuise,   Polybius   found    hiuiself 
among  the  1000  hostages  whom  the  Acha?- 
ans  were  obliged  to  daliver  up  to  the  Ro- 
mans.   His  learning,  virtues  and  talents 
soon  gained  him  tlie  favor  of  some  of  the 
most  distin^ished  senators,  especially  tlie 
two  sons  oi  Paulus  iCmilius.    The  hos- 
tages were  not  dismissed  until  seveoteen 
yeare  had  ekpeed^  when  Polybiusy  who 
did  not  wish  to  see  again  bis  degraded 
country,  remained  in  Rome,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  Scipio   ^milianus. 
He  accompanied  him  oa  nis  expedition  to 
Africa,  and  proved  a  very  useful  counsel- 
lor to  him.    When  the  Acha3iU3s  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  he 
hastened  to  the  army  of  the  consul  Mum- 
mius  to  mitigate  the  fiue  of  his  oountr}- 
men.    He  was  a  witness  of  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Corinth,  and  of  the  change  of 
Achaia  into  a  Roman  provinc<e.    Amid 
these  melancholy  occuirences  he  preserv- 
ed his  patriotism  and  disintereiAednesa. 
He  executed,  to  the  satisfistction  of  both 
parties,  the  Romans  and  Greeksi  the  diffi- 
cult commission  of  introducing  the  new 
form  of  government  in  the  cities  of  Greece. 
The  people  of  Achaia  erected  statues  to 
him,  one  of  which  has  this  inscription  :— 
''To  the   merooiy  of  Polybius,  whose 
counsel,  had  it  been  followed,  would  ha%*e 
saved  Achaia,  and  who  consoled  it  in  its 
adveraity."     He  attended  Scipio  to  the 
siege  of  Numantia,  but,  after  the  death  of 
his  great  fiiend  and  benefactor,  be  return- 
ed to. his  native  land,  where  he  died  in 
consequence  of  a  fidl  firom  a  horse,  B.  C. 
131,  aged  eiffhty-two  years,    Polybius  is 
the  author  of  a  historicjd  work  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the 
overthrow   of  the   Macedonian    empire 
(fifty-three  years).     It  consists  of  tliut}'- 
eight    books,    brides   two   introductory 
hSokOj  containing  a  sketch  of  the  Roman 
history  finom  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls.    Although  the  afBura  of  Rome  aro 
the   chief  subject,  contemporary  occur- 
rences in  other  countries  are  also  related, 
on  whidi  account  Polybius  gave  it  the  title 
of  a  universal  history  (!»ropia  maoXMiy).    We 
have  of  this  great  work  only  the  five  first 
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books  entire,  and  valuable  fraf^ments  of  the 
twelve  following,  together  with  the  poli- 
tics of  PolyUus,  taken  from  the  histoiy  of 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitue,  and  exam- 
ples of  virtues  and  vices.  The  loss  of  the 
rest  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  ac- 
curacy and  fidelity  of  narration,  and  in  ex- 
tent of  political  and  military  knowledge, 
Polybius  is  surpassed  by  no  historian  of 
antiquity.  To  him  is  also  attributed  the 
introKcluction  of  didactic  poUucs  into  histo- 
ry *-that  is,  of  that  manner  of  writing  his- 
tory which,  by  intermingling  views  of  the 
causes,  occasions  and  efiects  of  events,  is 

a  useful  introduction  to  politics  (npayitara). 

On  the  other  hand,  his  style  is  destitute  of 
beauty,  and  can  be  read  only  for  the  mat- 
ter. Livy  has  sometimes  copied  him. 
Cicero  mentions  a  particulai*  work  of  his 
on  the  Numantian  war.  The  most  valuable 
editions  of  Polvbius  are  those  of  Casau- 
bon  (Paris,  16091  of  Jac  Gronoviua  (Am- 
isterdam,  1670,  3  vols.),  republished  by  J. 
A.  Emesti,  with  Cosaubon's  Latin  tnmsla- 
tion  and  a  commentary  (1764),  and  that  of 
Schweighauser  (Leipsic,  1789  to  1793,  9 
vols.).  The  history  of  Polybius  has  been 
well  translated  into  English  by  Hampton. 

PoLTCARP,  according  to  tradition,  a 
disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  bishops  of  Smyrna,  finally  de- 
fended the  Christian  faith,  in  the  year 
169,  under  torture,  in  being  put  to 
death  during  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians under  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  peo- 
ple destined  him  to  the  wild  beasts,  but 
the  judges  coiulemned  him  to  the  flames. 
These,  however,  according  to  the  legend, 
played  harmlessly  around  hun,in  the  uiape 
of  a  swelling  sail,  and  emitting  a  sweet 
fraipttnce.  Seeing  his  body  to  be  proof 
ugainst  the  flames,  the  judges  ordered  one 
of  the  executioners  to  run  him  through 
with  a  sword.  A  white  pigeon  suddenly 
flew  up,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished 
by  the  blood  that  flowed  flrom  the  wound. 
1  hus  Christianity  had  changed  the  hea- 
then eagle  which  bore  the  soul  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  to  their  kindred  gods  into 
an  innocent  dove ;  and  a  miracle  was  then 
performed,  which  was  aflerwards  repeat- 
ed at  the  funeral  pile  of  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans. The  Roman  church  consecrates 
the  twenty-sixtli  of  January  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Polycarp.  His  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  is  the  only  one  of  his  pieces  which 
has  been  preserved. 

POLYCI.ETUS  OF  SicTON,  sbout  430  B.  C, 
oue  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  sculp- 
tors, was  a  scholar  of  Agelades,  and  a  rival 
of  Phidias,  to  whom,  however,  he  was 
inferior  in  ^re  and  nobleness  of  concep- 
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tion.  He  was  an  architect,  as  well  as  Phid- 
ias, but  excelled  chiefly  as  a  statuary  in 
bronze.  His  principal  merit  is  elegance.  He 
devoted  himself  principally  to  youthful 
^mnastic  figures  and  figures  of  females. 
Polycletus  created  the  ideal  of  a  youthful 
figure.  (See  Sculpture,  and  Sctdptors  qfthe 
Jincients.)  He  executed  all  the  graceful 
attitudes  of  the  gymnastics  of  youth.  lu 
the  Doryphorus,  he  seems  to  have  intend- 
ed to  exhibit  a  model  or  a  canon.  (See 
Winckelmann's  works,  6th  vol.)  He  is 
also  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  pro- 
portions. He  made  the  Argive  Juno  of 
a  colossal  form,  as  if  for  a  counterpart 
to  Phidias's  Jupiter,  in  ivory  and  gold, 
unveiled,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  her 
head,  and  a  large  arched  eye,  holding  a 
sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  in  her  left  hand, 
and  in  her  right,  which  was  extended,  a 
pomegranate.  Polycletus  also  made  small 
bronze  figures,  beautiful  vessels  and  lamps. 
There  are  other  artists  of  the  same  name. 
PoLTCRATEs;  ruIcr  of  Samoe  during 
the  time  of  the  elder  Cyrus  and  Pythago- 
ras. The  Samians  had  tiU  then  beiBn  free, 
but  he  made  himself  master  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  violence,  and  endeavored  to 
secure  his  power  by  every  means,  even  by 
an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  king  Ama- 
sis.  His  extraordinaiy  success  in  all  his 
undertakings  induced  Amasis,  as  Herodo- 
tus says,  to  admonish  him  to  avert  greater 
calamities  by  some  voluntary  sacrifice. 
Polycrates  followed  this  advice^and  cast 
his  most  valued  jewel,  a  precious  signet 
ring,  into  the  sea,  which  was,  however, 
found  a  few  days  after  in  ths  maw  of  a 
fish  that  had  been  sent  to  hiro  as  a  present, 
on  account  of  its  remarkable  mze.  This 
induced  Amasis  to  renounce  his  alliance. 
In  fact,  to  use  the  language  of  the  an- 
cients. Nemesis  at  last  punished  the  arro- 
cance  of  Polycrates  in  a  dreadful  manner. 
When  he  was  on  the  point  of  making 
himself  lord  of  all  Ionia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  the  Persian  satrap  Orontes,  who 
considered  himself  injured  by  him,  treach- 
erously invited  him  to  his  palace,  and  cru- 
cified him,  B.  C.  522.  Polycrates  seems 
to  have  had  much  taste  for  learning  and 
the  arcs,  and  greatly  promoted  the  refine- 
ment of  the  Samians.  Anacreon,  his 
favorite,  and  the  celebnitor  of  his  fiune, 
lived  at  his  court. 
PoLTDECTES.  (See  Perseus,) 
PoLTOAMT  consists  in  a  man's  having 
more  than  one  wife,  or  a  woman's  having 
more  than  one  husband,  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  common  amonff  the  barbarous  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  with  the  excepdou  of 
the  Germans,  who,  as  Tacitus  observes, 
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prop*,  soli  barbarorum  singuHs  uxorihus 
contenti  sunt.  Among  tiie  ancient  Britons, 
there  whs  a  singular  kind  of  polygamy. 
Any  number  of  men  joined  in  a  society 
together,  as  was  perhaps  requisite  for  mu- 
tual defence.  In  order  to  link  this  society 
closer,  they  took  an  equal  number  of 
wives  in  common,  and  whatever  children 
were  born  were  reputed  to  belong  to  all 
of  them,  and  were  accordingly  provided 
for  by  the  whole  community.  The  an- 
cient Medes  compelled  the  citizens  of  one 
province  to  take  each  seven  wives,  and 
the  women  in  another  to  have  each  ^ve 
husbands,  accordinj^  as  war  had  made  ex- 
traordinary havoc  m  one  quarter  of  their 
country  among  the  men,  or  the  women 
had  been  carried  away  by  an  enemy  from 
another.  Polygamy  was  also  permitted 
among  the  ancient  Gveeksi  when  necessi- 
tv  seemed  to  require  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  detachment  of  young  men  from  the 
array  of  LacedaBmon,  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. It  was  also  allowed  among  the 
Tuscans  {12^ken,  3).  It  was  also  de- 
feuded  by  Euripides  and  by  Plato,  whose 
doctrine  was  rather  a  community  of 
wives  than  a  plurality.  The  ancient  Ro- 
mans never  practised  polygamy,  though  it 
was  not  forbidden  amon?  uiem ;  and 
Mark  Antony  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
who  took  the  liberty  of  having  two  wives. 
From  that  time  it  became  frequent  in  the 
Roman  empire,  till  the  reigns  of  Theodo- 
sius,  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  who  prohib- 
ited it  X  D.  393.  After  this,  Yalentinian 
permitted  all  his  subjects  to  marry  several 
wives,  if  they  pleased ;  nor  does  it  appear, 
from  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times, 
that  the  bishops  made  any  opposition  to 
the  introduction  ef  polygamy.  It  did  not, 
however,  continue  long.  Polygamy  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jewini  patriarchs,  both 
before  and  under  the  Mosaic  law,  though 
•it  has  been  doubted  whether  that  law  per- 
mitted simultaneous  plurality  of  wives 
(Dtut,  c.  xxi,  V.  IdV  But  the  state  of 
manners  had  probably  become  reformed 
in  this  respect  before  the  time  of  Christ ; 
for,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  meet  no 
trace  of  its  practice.  In  the  Christian 
code,  tliere  is  no  express  law  upon  the 
su^ect  The^  words  of  Christ,  however, 
in  Matthew,  c.  xix,  v.  9,  may  be  construed, 
by  an  easy  implication,  to  prohibit  poly- 
gamy ;  for  if  •*  Whoever  putteth  away  his 
wife,  and  marrieth  another,  committetb 
adultery,"  he  who  marrietli  another, 
v^thout  putting  away  the  first,  is  no  less 
guilty  or  adultery ;  because  the  adultery 
does  not  consist  in  the  repudiation  of  the 
first  wife,  but  in  enterifig  into  a  second 


rnarriage  during  the  legal  esisience  of  the 
firsL  The  passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings 
which  speak  of  marriage  always  suppose 
it  to  signify  the  union  of  one  man  with 
one  woman.  But,  however  this  may^  be, 
polygamy  has  been  as  entirely  disused, 
and  universally  prohibited  in  all  Christian 
countries,  as  if  Christianity  had  expressly 
forbidden  it  Poly^roy  has  been  allowed 
under  all  the  religions  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  Asia.  By  the  laws  of  Moham- 
med, every  Mussulman  is  permitted  to 
have  a  plurality  of  wives.  The  Arabs, 
however,  seldom  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  In  England,  originally,  the 
offence  of  polygamy  was  considered  as  of 
ecclesiastica]  cognizance  only;  and,  al- 
though a  statute  of  Eklward  I  treated  it  as 
a  capital  crime,  it  appears  still  to  have 
been  of  doubtful  temporal  cognizance  un- 
til the  statute  of  James  I,  c.  11,  enacted 
that  persons  guilty  of  polygamy  should 
suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony ;  but  the 
benefit  of  clergy  was  not  thereby  taken 
away.  By  the  statute  33  George  III,  c. 
67,  polygamy  is  punishable  with  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment 
In  the  U.  States,  the  punishment  is  gen- 
erally imprisonment  for  a  longer  or  short- 
er period,  ftne,  &c.  By  a  constitution  of 
Charles  V  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and,  by 
the  laws  of  ancient  and  modem  Sweden, 
it  is  punished  with  deatli.  By  the  Prus- 
sian code  of  1794,  polygamy  is  punishable 
by  confinement  in  a  house  of  correction 
or  fort,  for  at  least  one  and  not  more  tlian 
two  years.  The  practice  of  polygamy  has 
been  defended  by  several  authors  in  mod- 
em times.  Montesquieu  affirms  that  it  is 
physically  conformabk;  to  the  climate  of 
Aaa.  He  has  also  suggested  that  the  ir- 
regularity in  the  comparative  number  of 
each  sex  bora  in  Asia,  which  is  represent- 
ed to  be  greatly  superior  on  the  part  of 
the  female  ade,  is  also  an  argument  in 
favor  of  this  practice ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  denying  the  reality  of  this  sup 
posed  inequality.  In  the  year  1780,  the 
reverend  Mr.  Madan  published  his  TTte- 
lypikoroy  in  which  he  attempted  to  vindi 
cate  polygamy,  and  proposed  the  intro 
duction  of  licensed  polygamy,  in  case  ot 
female  seduction,  as  a  remedy  for  prosti 
tution.  He  was  ably  answered  by  a 
writer  in  the  Monthly  Review,  vol.  6G; 
p.  338. 

Polyglot  (from  noXvy,  many,  and  yXt^m^ 
language);  a  work  which  contains  the 
same  matter  in  several  languages.  It  is 
more  particulariy  used  to  oeuote  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  two, 
three  or  more  translations  are  given,  with 
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or  without  the  original.  Polyglots  ate  of 
neat  service  fbr  the  underBtanding  the 
Scriptarea,  and  were  eariy  undertaken  by 
tbeologiana.  The  fint  great  work  of  the 
sort  ia  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  pre* 
pared  by  aereial  learned  men,  under  the 
patronage  of  eardinal  Ximenea.  Great 
care  and  paina  were  taken  in  procuring 
early  manuscripts  of  the  text  and  of  the 
translations.  It  was  splendidly  printed 
(1514 — 17),  in  six  folio  volumes,  at  Alcala 
de  Henares  (q.  v.),  in  Latin,  Conmlyittm^ 
whence  its  name.  It  contains  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Vul- 
sate,  the  Septuagint,  a  literal  Latin  trens- 
btioD,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  (which  is 
also  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation). 
Another  celebrated  polyslot  is  that  of 
Antwerp,  called  the  Itoyal  Bihle,  because 
Philip  II  of  Spain  bore  port  of  the  cost  of 
publication.  It  was  conducted  by  the 
teamed  Spanish  theologian,  Benedict 
Arias  Montanus,  who  was  assisted  by  oth- 
er schohn.  It  appeared  at  Antwerp,  in 
eiffht  folio  volumes  (1569—72),  and,  be- 
sides the  Hebrew  text,  contains  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  the  Septuagint  (with  a  literal 
Latin  translatioii),  several  Chaldaic  para- 
phrases (Tai^ms),  also  accompanied  by 
a  Latin  translation,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  oriffinal  Greek,  with  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  a  Syriac  translation  in  Hebrew 
and  Syilao  letters  (riso  with  a  Latin  trans- 
btionC  Still  more  celebrated  is  the  Paris 
polyglot,  executed  principally  under  the 
direraon  of  Gui  Michael  le  Jay  (an  advo- 
cate to  the  pariiament,  who  expended  his 
whole  fortune  on  the  object|,  by  several 
distinguished  Orientalists  and  critica  It 
appened  in  1645^  in  ten  folio  volumes, 
and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  contents 
of  the  Antwerp  polyglot,  a  Syriac  and 
an  Arabic  translation  (with  Latin),  and  also 
the  Samaritan  pentatench  (a  Samaritan 
text,  with  a  translation),  and  likewise  an 
Arabic  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  same. 
Finally,  the  London  or  Walton's  polyglot, 
in  ten  languages,  appeared  in  six  volumes 
folio,  with  two  supplementary  volumes 
(London,  1654—57).  It  was  conducted 
under  the  care  of  Brvan  Walton  (q.  v.), 
afterwards  bishop  of  Chester,  and  contains 
all  that  is  in  the  Paris  polyglot,  but  with 
many  additions  and  improvements.  It 
contains  the  original  text  according  to  sev- 
eral copies,  with  an  Ethiopic  and  a 
Persian  translation,  and  the  Latin  venions 
of  each.  Cromwell  patronised  the  under- 
taking. Besides  these  four  great  poly- 
clots,  there  are  several  of  parts  or  the 
Bible,  particularly  of  the  Psalms. 


PoLTOKOTiTs  OF  Thascs,  onc  of  tho 
most  distinguished  Greek  pointersi  flour- 
ished from  450  to  410  B.  C.,  embellished 
Athens  with  his  pencil,  and  was  reword- 
ed with  the  citizenship.  Cimon,  the  dem« 
atfogue,  and  rival  or  Pericles,  emptoyed 
hlni  to  decorate  the  Poecile.  He  was  also 
the  favored  lover  of  the  beautiful  Elpinice, 
sister  of  Cimon.  Micon  and  Pansenus 
assisted  him  in  painting  the  Poecile.  His 
two  principal  pictures  there  represented 
the  Greeks  before  Troy ;  the  subject  of 
one  of  them  was  the  assembly  of  the 
chteft  after  the  rape  of  Cassandra ;  of  the 
other,  the  captive  Trojan  females,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  was  Cassandra.  In  the 
Lache  (hall),  at  Delphi,  he  painted  the 
CcMiquest  of  Troy  ana  the  Regions  of  the 
Dead,  which  are  described  bv  Pausanias. 
In  a  portico  of  the  Parthenon  there 
wei^  also  several  easel-pieces,  relating  to 
the  Trojan  war.  In  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  was  a  painting  representing 
the  abduction  and  marriage  of  the  daugh- 
ten  of  Leucippus,  and  in  the  propylaea 
were  several  pictures.  His  worics  were 
probably  on  wood.  Polygnotus  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  first  who  made  paint- 
ituf  independent  of  sculpture,  and  gave 
life,  motion,  character  and  expression 
(whence  his  surname  heoytM^s)  to  the 
countenance,  skilful  disposition  to  the 
drapeiy,  and  proportion  to  the  figures,  and 
he  IS  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
painted  Utracknmts  (pictures  with  four 
colon).  With  him  bej^  the  grand  and 
loftv  style  in  Greek  pamting. 

Polyhalite;  the  name  of  a  mineral 
species,  bestowed  in  allusion  to  the  many 
salts  which  it  contains.  It  occun  in 
coarsely  fibrous  masses  of  a  reddish  white 
color,  and  a  pearly  lustre ;  specific  gravi- 
ty 2.77;  hardness  not  much  above  that 
of  gypsum.  Its  constituents  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Hydrous  sulphate  of  Ume     28i25 

Anhydrous  do 23.42 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia .  .  20.03 

Sulphate  of  potash    27.07 

Muriate  of  soda * 19 

Red  oxide  of  iron .34 

It  occura  in  the  salt  mines  of  Ischel,  in 
Upper  Austria. 

PoLTBEDROir,  or  PoLYEDRoif;  a  body 
or  solid  contained  by  many  rectilinear 
planes  or  sides.  When  the  sides  of  the 
polyhedron  are  regular  polyoons,  all  simi- 
lar and  equal,  then  the  polyhedron  be- 
comes a  regular  body,  and  may  be  in- 
scribed in  a  sphere ;  diat  is,  a  sphere  may 
be  described  about  it,  so  that  its  surface 
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shall  touch  all  the  cngles  or  corners  of 
the  solid.  There  are  but  live  of  these 
regular  bodies,  riz.  the  Utrahtdron,  the 
hexahedron  or  cube,  the  octahedron,  the 
dodecahedron,  and  the  icoaahedron. 

PoLTHisTOR  (from  no\vif  mucli,  and 
UT^ap,  knowing) ;  a  scholar  who  is  ac« 
quainted  with  all  the  chief  branches  of 
science.  Formerly  it  was  possible  to  be 
well  versed,  at  the  same  time,  in  law, 
theology,  medicine,  &c.  (as  in  the  case 
of  Leibnitz,  and  several  scholars  of  em- 
inence before  him.)  In  the  present 
advanced  state  of  science,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  \)e  a  pdyhisior  without  the 
sacrifice  of  thoroughness.  Polyhisior  is 
also  used  for  a  scholar,  who,  brides  his 
pecuUar  branch,  has  a  general  knowledge 
of  most  others.    (See  Morhof.) 

Polyhymnia,  or  Polymma  ;  according 
to  the  later  poets,  the  muse  ot'  lyric  song 
or  of  music,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  mimes  and  pantomimes.  The 
Grecian  artists  represented  her  covered  with 
a  veil,  and  in  a  meditating  posture.  Her 
attributes  are  the  lyre  and  the  plectrum. 
She  places  the  forefinger  of  her  right 
hand  on  her  mouth,  or  holds  a  scroll. 

PoLrMiGxiTE ;  the  name  of  a  mineral 
recently  found  in  Norway.  It  is  black, 
brilliant,  and  crystallized  in  small  prisms, 
long,  thin,  with  rectangular  bases,  the 
edges  of  which  are  commonly  replaced 
by  one  or  several  planes.  Specific  gravi- 
ty, 4.806.  It  scratches  glass.  Fracture 
concboidal,  vnthout  indications  of  cleav- 
age ;  lustre  semi-metallic.  Alone,  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  it  undergoes  no  change, 
but  melts  easily  with  borax.  Its  compo- 
sition is  as  follows : — 

Titanic  acid 46.3 

Zirconia 14.4 

Oxide  of  iron    12.3 

Lime 4.2 

Oxide  of  manganese 2.7 

Oxide  of  cerium 5. 

Yttria 11.5 

Traces  of  magnesia,  potash,  silex  and 
oxide  of  tin 96-3 

It  is  found  in  the  zircon  sienite  at  Fred- 
ericksvcem. 

Polynesia  (from  rtoXvtj  many,  imd  vnooSf 
island) ;  the  name  siven  by  geographers 
to  the  great  body  ofislands  scattered  over 
the  Pacific  ocean,  between  Australasia 
and  the  Philippines,  and  the  American 
continent  It  extends  firom  laL  35°  N.  to 
50°  S. ;  and  from  Ion,  170°  to  230°  E.,  an 
extent  of  5000  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  of  3600  from  west  to  east  It  in- 
cludes, therefore,  the  Sand^'ich  islands, 


the  Marquesas,  Navigator's,  Society,  Mul- 
grave.  Friendly,  Ladrone,  and  Pelew 
isles,  the  Carolines,  Pitcaim's  island,  &c. 
(See  these  articUsj  and  also  AuttralicLf  Oee- 
amcoy  and  Pacific  Ocean,) 
PoLYNicfis.  (See  EUeades,  and  Thebes.) 
Polyphemus,  son  of  Neptune,  the  most 
famous  of  the  Sicilian  Cyclops  (q.  v.),  is 
described  by  Ulysses  {O^saey,  ix),  as  a 
^iont,  living  by  himself  in  a  cave,  and 
teeding  his  flocks.  Ulysses  (q.  v.)  and  bis 
companions,  having  unwarily  taken  ref- 
uge io  his  cave,  were  found  there  b}' 
Polyphemus,  when  he  returned  bonne  at 
night,  and  shut  up  the  mouth  of  tlie  cav- 
ern with  a  large  stone.  Having  seized 
two  of  the  strangers,  he  ate  them  for  sup- 
[ler,  and  the  next  morning  made  a  break- 
fast of  two  more  of  them,  after  which  be 
drove  out  his  flocks  to  pasture,  and  abut 
up  the  unhappy  captives  by  closing  the 
entrance  of  his  cave.  Ulysses  then  con- 
trived a  plan  for  their  escape.  Having 
sharpened  the  club  of  the  Cyclops,  he  in- 
toxicated the  monster  with  wine,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  fell  asleep,  bored  out  bis  eye. 
He  then  tied  himself  and  his  companions 
under  the  bellies  of  the  sheep,  in  which 
manner  they  passed  safely  out  in  the  morn- 
ing. Polyphemus  was  the  lover  of  the 
nymph  Galatea,  but  the  nymph  despised 
his  oflers,  and  preferred  Acis,  who  was 
killed  by  his  jealous  rival.  (8ee  Galaiea,) 
Polypi,  in  natural  history ;  a  numerous 
order  of  animals  of  the  class  of  zoophytes, 
or  atiimal  plants,  forming  the  transition 
from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. (See  the  article  Animal,  in  which 
the  five  zoophyte  orders  are  described  un- 
der the  head  Radiated,)  These  singukir 
animals  were  first  described  by  Trerobley, 
in  his  Mhnoires  $ur  lea  Polypes  (printed  at 
Ley  den,  1744).  The  unpractised  eye  ea- 
sily overlooks  diese  anunalcules,  as  they 
consist  merely  of  a  semitransparent  jelly 
and,  when  disturbed,  contract  Uiemselves 
into  a  shapeless  lump.  They  are  to  be 
found  from  the  beginning  ot  the  wami 
weather,  through  summer,  in  pools,  and 
slowly  running  waters,  attached  to  plants, 
snails,  &c.  When  the  sun  is  very  wann, 
litde,  transparent,  gelatinous  lumps,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  may  be  discovered 
in  the  situations  above  described.  These 
are  polypi  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  apparent- 
ly without  life.  But  they  are  capable  of 
stretching  boUi  thejr  body  and  their  arms 
(six  to  ten  in  number)  in  an  astonishing 
manner,  and  they  are  then  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  stomach  funiished  with  instru- 
ments of  prehension.  By  these  arms  the 
polypus   seizes   any   insect   which    i^ 
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proaches  it,  and  conreys  it  to  an  orifice 
by  which  it  peases  into  the  stomach,  and 
tbroufffa  which  the  undigested  part  is  also 
Toided.  There  is  a  great  number  of  spe- 
dee  of  these  little  animals ;  the  green,  the 
brown  and  the  orange-colored  are  the 
meet  common,  and  all  the  speciea  have 
at  the  least  six,  or  at  the  most  twelve  to 
thnteen  arms.  The  latter  are  generally 
not  longer  than  the  body,  but  they  are 
often  one,  and  even  eight  inches  in  length. 
When,  however,  the  polypi  are  taken  out 
of  the  water,  they  look  uke  a  little  mass 
of  jellj,  which  frequently  is  hardly  of  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  sand.  They  can  extend 
one  or  several  of  their  arms  at  the  same 
time,  and  contract  them  in  one  or  several 
parts,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  change 
their  position,  by  applying  them  to  a  par* 
ticular  point,  and  drawing  themselves  to 
iL  On  examining  the  polypus  with  a 
microscope,  the  external  smfaoe  resem- 
bles shagreen,  and  is  covered  with  little 
grains,  which  are  more  or  less  close  in 
proportion  as  the  animal  contracts  or  ex- 
pands itselfl  On  cutting  the  animal  into 
pieces,  the  skin  will  be  found  to  consist 
entirely  of  such  grains^  united  by  a  kind 
of  gummy  substance.  The  color  of  these 
grains  determines  the  color  of  the  animal. 
The  brown  polypus  has  the  longest  arms, 
and  empk>y8  tlie  greatest  variety  of  move- 
ments to  seize  its  prey.  All  the  species 
have  not  eyes,  yet  they  have  some  meth- 
od of  discovering  the  approach  of  their 
prey  to  their  arms,  luid  sliow  the  greatest 
attention  to  it  When  full,  the  polypus  is 
torpid  and  motionless,  but  as  it  digests  its 
food,  it  resumes  its  activity.  As  the  whole 
animal  is  one  entire  stomach,  the  cavity 
of  which  is  continued  even  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arms,  tlie  food  may  be 
seen  to  pass  from  the  stomach  .through 
the  latter,  and  from  these  baisk  agaui  to 
the  stomach.  To  uy  this  experiment,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  the  polypus  a 
worm  of  a  red  cok>r.  li  it  is  constandy 
fed  witii  insects  of  one  color,  the  polypus 
takes  the  same  color.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  two  polypi  lay  hold  of  the  same 
worm;  in  tins  case  they  continue  eating 
till  they  break  it  asunder  in  the  middle ; 
and  sometimes  one  also  swaltows  the 
other;  but  they  are  incapable  of  digesting 
each  other,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two,  the 
one  which  has  been  swallowed  issues  out 
The  manner  in  which  these  animals  prop- 
ainte  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  rest 
of  their  organization.  There  appear 
small  tubercles  on  the  sides,  which  in  a 
few  days  have  the  fiffure  of  small  polypL 
The  connexion  atilT  remains ;  what  the 
20* 


young  one  seises,  goes  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  parent,  and  vice  versa.  But  the 
end  by  which  they  are  joined  gradually 
becomes  thinner,  and  finally  they  choose 
different  points  to  attach  themselves  to, 
and  are  thus  torn  apart.  The  polypus 
produce!  young  in  this  way,  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  often  bears  hve  or  six  at 
a  time.  Trembley,  who  kept  them  in 
glasses  above  a  year,  never  observed  any 
act  of  copulation  among  them ;  but  some 
modem  observers  have  tboug)it  that  they 
propagate  by  eggs.  Sometimes  a  poly- 
pus, not  yet  detached  from  its  parent,  be- 
comes a  parent  and  grand  parent,  all  the 
individuals  forming  one  whole.  The  in- 
destructibility of  their  life  is  most  aston- 
ishing, and  their  power,  when  mutilated, 
ofsupplymgthe  lost  parts  anew;  and  if 
cut  to  pieces  in  any  oirection,  each  part 
forms  a  new  animal.  They  may  also  be 
turned  inside  out  and  even  gmfted  togeth- 
er. This  remarkable  power  of  reproduc- 
tion save  them  the  scientific  nitme  hydra. 
in  allusion  to  the  febulous  monster  or 
that  name.  How  6r  the  stories  of  simi- 
lar animals,  but  of  enormous  size,  inhab- 
iting the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  true  or 
febulous,  is  yet  unc^tain. 

Polypus,  in  medicine ;  a  name  giveh 
to  swellings,  which  form  chiefly  in  the 
mucous  meiubranes,  and  were  considered 
to  resemble  (he  anunal  of  the  same  name. 
These  tumors  are  most  common  in  the 
nostrils,  the  throat,  die  uterus,  and  are 
mere  rarelv  found  in  the  stomach,  the 
iirtestine8,the  bladder,  or  the  external  pas- 
sage of  the  ear.  Polypuses  difier  much 
in  size,  number,  mode  of  adhesion,  and 
nature.  One  species  is  called  mucous^ 
soft,  or  vesicular  polypuses,  because  their 
substance  is  soft,  spongy,  vesicular,  and, 
as  it  were,  filled  with  white  juices ;  an- 
other is  called  the  hard  polypus,  and  has 
been  distinguished  into  the  fibrous  or 
fleshy,  and  the  scirrhous  or  cancerous. 
The  fibrous  polypuses  lue  of  a  dense, 
close  texture,  and  of  a  whitish  color; 
they  contain  few  vessels,  and  do  not  de- 
generate into  cancels.  The  scirrhous  or 
carcinomatous  polypuses  are  really  can- 
cerous, painful  tumors,  which  discharge 
blood,  and  exhibit  all  the  patholo^cal 
changes  of  cancerous  affections.  Difler- 
ent  modes  of  treatment  must  be  adopted, 
according  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
disease.  Among  the  methods  of  cure  are 
exsiccation^  which  consists  in  subjecting 
the  polypus  to  the  action  of  astringent 
powders  or  solutions,  to  e^ct  the  reso- 
lution of  the  tumor;  cotftertzatum,  or  the 
application  of  fire  and  caustics;  ezcmon, 
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or  the  removal  of  the  polypus  by  the 
knife;  extraction,  or  its  removal  by  the 
fingers,  or  by  pincers ;  the  seton,  which 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  wire  or 
thread,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
pedicle,  or  by  ligature,  which  consists  in 
tyinff  up  the  ba^  of  the  tumor,  and  caus- 
ing It  to  fall  off  by  the  destruction  of  the 
vascular  pedicle  which  nourishes  iu 

PoLTTECHNics ;  used  on  the  European 
continent,  particularly  in  Germany,  for 
the  science  of  all  mechanical  arts  and 
skUl,  aided  or  unaided  by  niachinery. 

PoLTTECHNic  ScHOOL  (Ecote  Potyteck- 
fiique) ;  an  establishment  which  ranks 
among  the  first  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. This  school  was  estabiiBhed  by  a 
decree  of  the  national  convention  of 
March  11, 1794,  which  was  passed  by  the 
influence  of  Monge,  Camot,  Fourcroj, 
&c.  The  committee  of  public  safety  had 
seen  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  ed- 
ucatio«^  of  ensineera.  The  school  was 
first  called  6c(&  eetUrale  de$  iravaux  pub- 
lies,  which  name  was  changed  a  year  af- 
ter. Men  like  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Ber- 
thollet,  Fourcroy,  and  many  other  distin- 
ffuished  individuah,  were  its  professors. 
It  is  now  established  in  the  buildings  of 
the  ancient  college  of  Navan-e.  Napoleon 
did  much  for  it,  and  under  him  it  re- 
ceived considerable  modifications*  The 
pupils  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  building, 
and  wear  a  uniform.  Its  object  is  to  ^t- 
fiise  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematical, 
phjrsical  and  .chemical  scienoes,  and  to 
prepare  the  pupite  for  the  artillery  ifervke 
ana  the  various  departments  of  engmeer- 
ing,  military,  naval  and  civil.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  hmited  to  300.  The  terms 
for  the  students  not  supported  on  the 
foundation  are  1000  francs  a  year,  inde- 

Cdent  of  the  expense  of  unifonn  and 
ks.  The  pupU,  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion, must  be  mofejthau  sixteen  and  less 
than  twenty  years  okl.  The  course  of 
studies  lasis  two  years,  in  certain  cases 
three.  A  rigorous  examhiation  precedes 
admission,  and  another  examination  takes 
place  before  the  pupils  leave  the  institu- 
tion, and  it  is  invariably  attended  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  marshals  of  France, 
togetlier  with  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  ;  '^and,'*  says  an  English 
writer,  "  the  replies  of  the  pupib  might 
well  astonish  a  senior  wrangler  of  Cam- 
bridge, or  a  medallist  of  Dublin.''  The 
origin  of  this  establishment,  and  the  high 
chfloracter  of  the  course  of  instruction,  has 
always  inspired  the  students  with  a  warm 
love  of  their  country.  March  90,  1814, 
they  fought  bravely  against  the  allies.    In 


April,  1816,  the  school  was  abolished,  the 
students  appeariing  not  sufficiently  devoted 
to  the  Bourbons,  who,  however,  were 
obliged  to  reestablish  it,  in  September  of 
the  same  year.  In  the  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  the  students  immediately  took  pejt 
with  the  people^  and  were  of  the  greatest 
use,  as  well  by  their  niititary  knowledge 
as  by  their  heroic  enthusiasm  ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  most  important  attacks  during 
those  memorable  days  were  conducted  by 
these  youths.  The  icole  mUyteckmqM  is  a 
favorite  institution  with  the  whole  nation. 
(See  fVanee,  voL  v,  p.  237.  See  the  work 
of  M.  Fourcy  on  this  school,  and  La  Cor- 
retpondanct  de  VAeoU  Polytechnique,  by  M. 
Hachette.) 

Polytheism  ;  worahip  of  several  or 
many  gods,  opposed  to  monotheiim  (q.  v.), 
(fix>m  mXvt,  many,  and  0iaf,  god).  The  ori- 
gin of  polytheism  may  be  different  We 
find  tribes  whose  polytheism  can  be  ascrib- 
ed, almost  beyona  doubt,  to  the  deification 
of  the  poweis  and  phenomena  of  nature ; 
but  with  odiers  it  cannot  be  so  clearly 
traced.  As  to  the  views  of  the  polythe- 
ism of  antiquity,  they  may,  perhaps,  be 
classified  under  the  foUonnng  heads : — 1. 
Monotheism  was  the  pure  rehgion  reveal- 
ed to  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race, 
handed  down  through  the  patriarchs,  and, 
after  its  decline,  revived  in  its  puri^  by 
Moses,  and  taught  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
whilst  all  nations  except  this  chosen  one 
deviated  more  and  more  firom  the  true 
revelation,  and  created  a  host  of  gods, 
good  and  evil  (See  Monotheism.)  2.  Man, 
begmning  witii  the  savage  state,  proceeded 
Wi  every  thing  from  the  concrete  todieab- 
Mvct;  from  the  observation  of  nature,  he 
rose  to  the  natural  sciences ;  from  the 
measnrenient  of  space  to  mathematics; 
fix)m  th».idea  of  just  dealing,  so  natural  in 
fiimiUes,  to  that  of  politics  and  ethics; 
from  the  observation  of  beautiful  things 
to  ideal  beauty;  and  from  the  knowledge 
of  effects,  only  ascribable  to  higher  pow- 
ers, to  the  veneration  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, to  polytheism,  and  from  this  to  mon- 
otheism. The  chief  objections  to  this 
view  are  that  there  are  numerous  nations 
which  refined  theu-  polytheism  more  and 
more,  but  never  arrived  at  monoUieism. 
the  two  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity 
not  excepted,  and  that  we  meet  with  mon- 
otheism in  the  very  records  where,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  we  should  expect  it  least, 
^'those  of  Uie  most  ancient  races,  as  given 
in  the  Bible.  3.  Another  view  is  taken  of 
polytheism  by  Creuzer(q.  v.),  in  his  Sym- 
bolics and  Mythology  of  the  Ancient  Na- 
tions, particulariy  of  the  Greeks  (partly 
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tnndated,  partly  rewrou^bt  by  Guiffniaut, 
ill  bis  Rdigiong  de  VAnhquiU,  constdir^ 
minapalement  danaltun  Fortnes  symbo- 
Jiquea  et  imfUtologiqueg,  Paris,  1824  et  seq.). 
He  considera  Greek  polytheism  as  presup- 
posiDg  a  whole  system  of  ancient  Asiatic 
poetiy,  philosophy  and  theoiogy,  the  sym- 
bols of  which  gradually  lost  their  hidden 
meaning,  but  still  continued  long  in  use  as 
forms.  4.  Others  have  considered  the 
polytheism  of  the  Greeks  as  the  mere 
forms  under  which  natural  science  had 
been  preserved  and  taught  in  previous 
ages.  5.  Some  consider  polytheism  as 
having  originated  from  a  corruption  of 
monotheism ;  othere  regard  it  as  a  deifica- 
tion of  the  powers  of  nature.  Even  the 
Greek  polytheism  is  considered  by  many 
as  indicating  strongly  the  preexistence  of 
monotheism.  (See  Mifthology,)  The  two 
extremes  of  polytheism  may  oe  consider- 
ed to  be  dualism  (q.  v,\  and  paiUheism 
(q.  v.).  The  former  is  the  belief  in  two 
original  beings,  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit. 
It  forms  the  oasis  of  several  Oriental  re- 
ligions, and  is  considered  by  many  as 
merely  a  misconception  of  tho  primitive 
monotheism.  Pantlieism  originates  from 
polytheism.  It  makes  the  world  itself 
God,  and  God  the  world,  the  One  and  the 
Whole.    (See  Pantkeiam,) 

PoLTXERA ;  daughter  of  Priam  and  of 
Hecuba,  whose  fate  is  related  by  the  poet- 
Homeric  epic  poets.  Achilles  loved  her, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  his  passion 
for  her  to  effoct  his  death.  Accoiding  to 
some  accounts,  she  returned  his  affection, 
and  killed  herself  on  his  tomb.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  most  common  stonr,  she 
was  sacrificed  to  his  Manes,  cither  in 
Thrace  or  at  his  tomb. 

PoMBAL,  Sebastian  Joseph  Carvalho, 
count  of  Oeyras,  more  known  as  marquis 
of  Pombal,  a  celebrated  Portuguese 
statesman,  was  bom  in  1699,  at  the  castle 
of  Soura,  nearCoimbra,  and  died  in  1782. 
W»  fether  was  a  captain  of  tiie  poorer 
class  of  the  nobility ;  but  his  motlier,  a 
Mendoza,  and  his  uncle,  a  respectable 
ecclesiastic,  opened  to  the  youngCarvalbo, 
who,  afier  having  studied  law  at  Coim- 
bra,  enterQ^  the  army,  the  prospect  of 
promotion.  Nature  had  given  him  all  the 
qualities  which  indicate  a  person  destined 
tor  rule ;  a  tall  and  strong  frame,  a  vig- 
orous constitution,  a  daring  eye,  a  fiery 
temperament,  strong  passions,  a  penetrat- 
ing judgment,  and  the  most  captivating 
address.  In  every  diing  which  he  under- 
took, he  led  the  way.  Having  been  ban- 
ished from  Lisbon  on  account  of  some 
youthful  imprudences,  the  of&pring  of 


his  ardent  temperament,  he  passed  several 
years  at  Soura  devoted  to  study.  While 
there,  he  gained  the  affocdons  of  Theresa 
de  Noronna  Almada,  a  rich  widow,  whose 
proud  relations  rejected  widi  disdain  his 
advances.  He  eloped,  however,  with  the 
object  of  his  |>aBsion,  and  his  courage  and 
resolution  saved  him  from  the  daggers  of 
assassins.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  fcimily  of  bis  wife, 
the  counts  of  Arcos,  treated  him,  kindled 
his  ambition  to  rise.  He  returned  to 
court,  where  his  address  acquu'ed  him 
such  high  favor,  that  in  1739  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  London.  Here  he 
became  acouainted  with  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Portugal,  and  formsd 
the  plan  of  delivering  his  country  from 
the  fettera  of  the  English  commercial 
tfystem.  The  new  minister,  Peter  di 
Motta,  his  enemy,  recalled  liim  in  1745 ; 
but  the  queen,  who  was  his  patroness, 
sent  him  to  Vienna  to  act  as  mediator  be- 
tween tha  pope  and  the  empress  Maria 
Tlieresa.  Carvalho  here  gained  general 
esteem,  and,  his  first  wife  Ming  dead,  ob- 
tained the  hand  of  the  youthful  countess 
of  Daun.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to 
refute  tlie  calumnies  which  a  Poituguese 
of  rank  bad  circulated  against  him  in  Vi- 
enna, and  to  prove  his  claims  to  nobility. 
The  queen  now  procured  his  nomination 
as  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  court ;  but 
tie  king  and  his  minister  hated  him ;  he 
was  recalled,  and  even  the  influence  of 
the  queen  was  insufficient  to  overcome 
the  aversion  of  the  king  (John  V).  It 
was  in  vain  that  Pombal  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  by 
his  entire  devotion  to  the  order,  imposed 
upon  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  obtain 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  or- 
ganizatiou,  of  which  he  afterwards  niado 
use  when  he  was  minister.  The  nigli 
nobility  persecuted  him  with  irreconcilable, 
hatred;  but  Carvalho  concealed  his  desire 
of  revenge,  and  passed  for  the  most  amia- 
ble, modest  and  pious  courtier  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  queen.  John  V  died  in  1750, 
and,  through  die  influence  of  the  queen 
dowager,  Carvalho  finally  obtained  from 
his  successor,  Joseph  I,  the  long  coveted 
post  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aflfairs. 
The  confessor  of  the  king,  ftloreira,  a 
Jesuit,  was  his  friend;  and  Carvalho 
courted  the  order  with  such  zeal,  that  he 
was  called  the  great  Jesuit,  He  soon 
rendered  the  feeble  and  sensual  king  (par- 
ticularly after  the  death  of  the  queen  moth- 
er, 1754)  entirely  subject  to  his  influence. 
Joseph  I,  from  fear  of  his  bi-other  dom 
Pedro,  to  whom  Carvalho's  enemies  at- 
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taclied  themselves,  fell  in  with  the  most 
daring  projects  of  his  minister ;  and  the 
laner  now  proceeded  to  the  accomplish- 
nieut  of  his  four  favorite  objects; — ^the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  tl)e  humiliation 
of  the  high  nobility ;  the  restoration  of 
the  prosperity  of  Portugal,  and  the  abso- 
lute command  of  the  state,  in  the  name  of 
the  monarch.  The  kingdom  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  condition.  England,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  hiffh  nobility,  monopolized 
the  wealths  of  the  country,  which  was 
without  an  army  or  a  fleet,  without  com- 
merce or  agriculture.  The  minister  acted 
on  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system, 
and  although  obliged  to  abandon  many  of 
his  designs,  succeeded  in  some  of  them. 
It  required  a  man  of  his  character  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, from  the  inquisition,  to  which  he 
prohibited  its  autaa  da  Jl ;  from  the  Jesu- 
its, Whom  he  expelled  from  their  missions 
in  Paraguay;  from  the  high  nobility, 
whom  he  deprived  of  their  princely  pos- 
sessions in  the  colonies ;  and  from  the  prel- 
acy, whose  powers  he  abridged.  Then 
came  the  eartnquake  of  Nov.  1, 1755,  which 
buried  90,000  human  beings,  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  400,000,000  dol- 
lars. Carvalho  left  the  care  of  his  own 
family  and  property,  and  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  despair,  as  a  savior, 
displaying  a  vigor  and  resolution,  which, 
alone,  ought  to  have  conciliated  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  to  be  seen  for  a  whole 
week  after  this  calamity,  uninteniiptedly 
employed  in  every  place  where  aid  was 
needed,  in  contriving  means  of  relief  and 
restoring  order  ;  and,  under  the  most  dis- 
astrous circumstances  and  greatest  diffi- 
culties, displayed  the  most  active  benevo- 
lence and  most  extraordinary  energy. 
The  king  looked  upon  him  as  a  favorite 
of  Heaven,  and  submitted  implicitly  to  his 
direction.  Carvalho  was  now  created 
count  of  Oeyras,and,  in  1756,  first  minis- 
ter. He  then  removed  every  one  who 
ventured  to  obstruct  his  plans.  It  was 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  most  un- 
yielding riffor,  since  the  profligate  nobility 
perpetrated  assassinations  without  hesita- 
tion, and  plundered  the  people  without 
mercy.  But,  with  the  pride  of  the  great, 
whom  he  humbled,  and  the  avarice,  which 
his  commercial  regulations  exasperated, 
was  now  connected  the  discontent  of  the 
countiy  people,  excited  by  his  establish- 
ment of  monopolies,  which,  however,  was 
done  only  to  counteract  the  actual  mo- 
nopoly of  the  English.  The  discontented 
vine-dressers  committed  excesses  in  Opor- 
to; but  Porabal  suppressed  the  riots  by 


the  most  comprehensiye  laws  against  trea* 
son,  which  made  the  will  of  the  king 
valid  against  all  constitutions  and  privi- 
le^.  lie  also  exposed,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Europe,  the   conduct  of  the  Jesuits 
(who  endeavored  to  persuade  the  public 
that  he  was  Antichrist),  in  their  govern- 
ment in  Paraguay.    In  bis  expose  of  this 
matter,  there  are,  certainly,  many  exag- 
gerations ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  tiie 
fathers  ruled  these  provinces  much  better 
than  the  government  of  Spain  or  Portuffal 
would  have  done.    Carvalho  finally  de- 
termined to  remo^'e  the  Jesuits  entirely 
from  tiie  person  of  the  king.    They  were 
deprived  of  the  place  of  confessors,  and 
were  ordered  (Septeml)er  16, 1757)  to  re- 
tire to  their  colleges.    Several  Portugese 
grandees,  who  had  joined  in  intrtjrues 
against  the  minister,  were  banished  from 
Lisbon.    Pombal  now  pushed  his  meas- 
ures with  vigor;  as  his  attempts  to  en- 
courage agrieultui^  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful, he  proceeded  to  extirpate  the  vine, 
and  was,  finally,  completely  victorious. 
A  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king, 
who  was  wounded  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember dd,  1758,  by  assassins,  whose  blows 
he  escaped  only  through  the  fidelity  of 
liis  attendant,  or  the  friglit  of  his  mules, 
delivered  the  minister's  mortal  enemies 
into  his  hands.    Three  months  after  the 
attempt,  Pombal,  on  the  night  of  the  cele- 
bration  of  bis   daughter's  marriage,  at 
which  the  principal  nobility  were  present, 
arrested  the  marquis  of  l*avora  and  his 
family,  the  Jesuit   Malagrida,   and,  the 
next  day,  the  duke  of  Aveut)  and  others. 
The  mmister  and  a  member  of  the  su- 
preme judicial  tribunal    conducted   the 
examination,  and,  after  a  hasty  trial,  a 
dreadful  sentence  was  passed,  and  exe- 
cuted before  the  castle  or  Belem  (January 
13th,  1759).    The  duke  of  Aveiro  and 
the  marquis  of  Tavora  were  broken  on 
the  wheel,  as  the  principals  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  the  sons  and  the  son-in-law,  with 
the  servants  of  the  former,  were  strangled, 
as  accomplices ;  the  wife  of  the  marquis 
was  beheaded,  and  a  servant  of  the  duke 
burnt,  as  were  also  the  dead  bodies  of  tiie 
othere.    The  Jesuits  were  suspected  of 
being  the  authora  of  the  plot ;  but  the  mar- 
quis of  Tavora,  who  had  thrown  out  some 
accusations  against  them,  had  retracted 
them  in  writing.     Still  the  minister  de- 
nounced them  to  the  pope,  as  the  contri- 
vere  of  the  scheme,  and  not  being  able  to 
procure  immediately  a  bull,  permitting 
the  secular  tribunals  to  proceed  against 
them,  he  caused  some  of  them  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  prison.     Malagrida,  who    had 
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propheaied  the  death  of  the  king,  was 
condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  burnt  in  1761.  Pombal  liad  al- 
ready banished  the  whole  order  from  the 
kingdom,  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  the 
king,  by  a  royal  decree,  of  September  3d, 
1759,  and,  as  they  did  not  comply  with 
the  mandate,  caused  them  to  be  seized  by 
soldiers,  and  transported,  to  the  number 
of  1854,  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  These 
proceedings  gave  rise  to  a  ))rotracted  dis- 
pute with  tne  pope;  in  1760,  Pomljal 
transported  the  papal  nuncio  bevond  the 
frontiers,  and  was  on  the  point  of  dissolv- 
ing all  connexion  with  Rome,  when  Clem- 
ent XIII  died,  and  Clement  XIV,  his 
successor,  abolished  the  order  in  1773. 
Portugal  was  soon  after  involved  in  a 
short  war  with  Spain,  and,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  in  a  second  war,  on  account  of  the 
minister's  hauffhty  conduct  towards  that 
government  The  Portuguese  army  re- 
ceived an  entirely  new  organization,  and 
the  fortifications  on  the  frontiers  were  put 
in  a  better  condition.  Pombal  was  no 
less  active  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
country  in  every  relation,  and  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  schools;  he  also 
rendered  the  censorship  less  strict,  and,  by 
a  law  of  1773,  established  the  toleration 
of  converts  to  Christianity,  who  had  be- 
fore been  treated  as  secret  Jews,  and  de- 
nied many  civil  privileges.  Projects  of 
ambition  and  of  vengeance  on  his  enemi^ 
who  repeatedly  anempted  his  life,  and  his 
plan  of^  placing  on  the  throne  the  prince 
of  Beira,  the  grandson  of  the  queen,  oc- 
cupied die  rest  of  his  public  life.  Jo- 
seph I,  whose  daughter  was  the  bitter 
enemy  of  Pombal,  died  February  24, 1777, 
and  the  minister  was  dismissed.  The 
state  prisoners,  whom  he  had  incarcerated. 
9800  in  number,  were  released,  and  all 
bis  regulations  were  abolished,  so  that 
Portugal  sunk  back  into  its  former  state 
of  imbecility.  Pombal  transferred  to  the 
young  queen  a  treasure  of  78,000,000 
crusados,  and  a  well  organized  state. 
But  the  hate  of  his  cnemie?  was  more 
powerful  than  his  services.  The  Portu- 
guese nobility  lefl  no  means  untried  to 
bring  him  to  tlie  scaffold.  The  queen 
caused  an  examination  to  he  made  into 
the  trial  of  the  assassins  of  the  king,  and 
Pombal  saved  himself  only  by  exhibiting 
the  original  proofs  of  tlie  conspiracy, 
which  had  not  been  made  public.  The 
hnted  and  persecuted  Pombal  retained 
hie  tides  and  his  estates,  and,  retiring  into 
the  village  of  Pombal,  occupied  himself 
in  reading  and  in  works  of  charity.  He 
died  there,  May  8,  1782,  in  tlie  eighty- 


fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  history  bos 
been  misrepresented  by  his  Italian  biog- 
rapher, an  ex- Jesuit,  and  in  ihe  Anecd^Us 
du  Mimstert  de  Pmnbal  (Warsaw,  1784). 
See  UAdmimairaium  du  Marquis  dt  Pani- 
bal  (Amsterdam,  1788,  4  vols.). 

PoMEORAffATE  ( pvntca  gronotum).  In 
its  wild  state,  this  is  a  dense  spiny  shrub, 
ei^ht  or  ten  feet  high,  but^  when  cultivated 
with  care,  and  in  a  favorable  climate,  it 
attains  double  tl^ese  dimensions.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  noitli 
of  Africa,  and  thence  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Italv.  By  the  Romans  it  was 
called  nudum  Punicum,  or  Carthaginian 
apple,  and  the  country  adjacent  to  Car- 
thage was  then  celebrated  fbr  its  produc- 
tion. The  leaves  are  opposite^  lanceolate^ 
entire  and  smooth ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
brilliant  red,  large,  and  almost  sessile ;  the 
fruit,  when  cultivated,  attains  the  size  of  a 
large  apple,  and  has  a  thick  coriaceouB 
rind,  crowned  at  the  summit  vnth  the 
teeth  of  the  persistent  calyx.  It  is  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  small  red  seeds,  and 
the  pulp  is  more  or  leas  acid,  and  slightly- 
astringent  The  pomegranate  is  now  nat- 
uralized as  well  as  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  for  the  sake  of  the  fhiit ;  and^ 
even  m  those  cUmates  where  this  does  not 
attain  perfection,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
renders  it  a  favorite  ornamental  shrub. 
Numerous  remarkable  varieties  have  been 
(Hroduced,  differing  in  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  and  in  the  taste  and  quality  of  the 
firuit.  The  pomegranate,  in  warm  di- 
mates,  sometimes  attains  an  enormous 
size.  A  cooling  and  agreeable  beveragie 
is  made  of  the  juice  mixed  with  water 
and  sugar  or  honey.  Another  species 
(P.iuma)  inhabits  the  West  Indies  and 
Guiana,  where  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
hedge  plant  The  flowers  and  finit  are 
very  small.  These  two  phmts,  by  them- 
selves, constimte  a  distinct  natural  fiimily. 

PouERAjriA  (in  German,  Pommeni) ;  a 
duchy  belonging  to  Prussia,  having  Meek- 
lenburff  on  the  west,  Brandenburg  on  the 
soutli,  West  Pnissia  on  the  east,  and  the 
Baltic  on  the  nordi.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Oder  into  Anterior  or  Hither  Pomerania 
(Vorpommem),  and  Hinder  or  Farther 
Pomerania  (fSTUerpommem),  It  conuun- 
ed,  in  1828,  a  population  of  877,555,  prin- 
cipally Protestants,  on  12,000  square  miles. 
It  is  a  low  and  almost  level  country.  Tho 
Qder  (^.  v.)  is  the  principal  river.  The 
soil  is  in  general  sandy  and  indifferent. 
The  mineral  productions  are  unimportant^ 
and  the  manufactures  inconsiderable.  The 
commerce,  of  which  Stettin  (q-  v.)  is  tho 
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eentre,  is  of  more  consequence.  The 
principal  productions  are  com,  flax,  hemp^ 
tobacco  and  wood :  besides  these  articles, 
cattle,  butter,  wool,  &c.,  are  exported. 
Pomeraiiia  is  divided  intotliree  ^vem- 
meots,  Stettin,  K^sKn  and  Stralsund. 
The  duchy  was  claimed  by  the  house  of 
Brandenbui^  in  1637,  on  the  extinction  of 
its  ducal  house,  but  it  was  occupied  by 
Sweden  during  the  thuty  years'  war,  and 
Farther  Pomenuiia  was  retained  by  that 
power  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Prus- 
sia acquired  a  large  part  of  Farther  Pom* 
erania  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm  (1720), 
and,  in  1815,  obtained  the  remainder  from 
Denmark  (to  whom  it  had  been  ceded  by 
Sweden)  in  exchange  for  Lauenburg,  and 
a  sum  of  money.  Since  1833,  Pomera- 
nia  has  nrovincial  estates,  and  the  present 
king  or  Prusna  has  abolished  slavery. 
The  Pomeranians  are  pardy  Germans  and 
partly  Cassubians,  or  descendants  of  the 
old  Vandals,  with  a  peculiar  dialect  (See 
Prusna,) 

PoMFRET,  John,  an  English  poet,  was 
bom  in  Bedfordshire  in  1667,  studied  at 
Queen's  college,  Cambridffe,  and  took  or- 
ders. He  died  in  1703.  His  Choice  has 
been  highly  popular.  His  poems  were 
publish^  m  1^,  and  some  additional 
pieces  appeared  after  his  death. 

'Pomoloot;  a  word  much  in  use  in 
Fnuice  and  Germanv  for  that  branch  of 
gardening  which  embraces  the  cidtivatioii 
of  fruit  trees,  shmbs,  &c.  (/Mmace^e,  dm- 
pace4tj  haec^eraXf  and,  of  course,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fruits  themselves.  There 
exist  many  pomological  societies,  much 
the  same  as  the  English  and  American 
horticultural  societies,  though  the  former, 
as  the  name  implies,  direct  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 

PoBfPADOUR,  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson, 
marchioness  de ;  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV, 
in  whose  affections  she  succeeded  Mad. 
de  Ch&teauroux.  She  was  bom  in  1720, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  a  kept  mistress 
by  a  former  of  Fert^-sous-Jouare,  who 
had  made  a  tolerable  fortune  in  the 
com  trade,  and  was  accused  of  some  frauds. 
In  1741,  slie  was  married  to  a  sous-fermer 
d'Etiolcs.  She  was  well  educated,  sensible, 
amiable,  rich  in  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  gifted  by  nature  with  a  good 
hcnrt  and  a  good  understanding.  ^  I  know 
lier  well,"  said  Voltaire :  **  I  was  the  confi- 
dent of  her  love.  She  declared  to  me  that 
she  had  always  had  a  secret  presentiment 
that  she  should  be  loved  by  tlie  king,  and 
tliHt, without  well  knowing  why,  she  had  felt 
a  violent  inclination  in  his  favor."  This 
notion,  which,  in  her  circumstances,  was 


somewhat  wild,  seems  to  have  been  raised 
by  her  often  seeing  the  king  at  the  chase 
in  the  forest  of  Senart.  Touraehem,  her 
mother's  lover,  had  a  country  seat  in  the 
vicinity.  Mad.  d'll^tioles  made  her  appear- 
ance in  a  sort  of  a  calash,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  king,  who  frequently  sent 
her  game.  She  was  finally  presented  to 
the  king,  whose  flivor  she  soon  entirely 
engrossed.  In  1745,  she  appeared  at 
court  under  the  title  of  marchioness  of 
Pompadour.  Here  she  enjoyed  the  high- 
est consideration,  but  did  not  at  first  inter- 
fere in  political  afiSurs,  satisfied  with  ap- 
pearing as  the  patroness  of  learning  and 
the  arts.  She  collected  books,  pictures 
and  curiosities,  and  encouraged  the  insti- 
tution of  the  military  school,  of  which 
Paris  du  Vemey  %vas  the  founder.  But, 
when  her  charms  began  to  fade,  and  she 
could  only  maintain  her  influence  with 
the  king  by  furnishing  him  other  objects 
for  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  she 
tumed  her  attention  to  state  afiaiis.  She 
filled  the  most  important  ofiices  with  her 
fitvorites,  and  contributed  to  produce 
those  evils  which  afterwards  pressed  so 
heavily  on  France.  It  is  said  to  hare 
been  principally  owing  to  her  that  France 
became  involved  in  the  war  against  Fred- 
eric II.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa  had 
propitiated  her  favor  by  writing  to  her 
with  her  own  hand.  The  burdens  and 
sufferings  which  this  war  brought  upon 
France  must  be  laid  at  her  door,  since 
she  removed  Bemis,  who  was  in  favor  of 
peace,  and  supplied  his  place  by  Choiseul, 
efifected  the  recall  of  marshal  d'Estr^es  at 
the  moment  of  triumph,  and  promoted 
incapable  generals  to  the  command.  She 
died  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
years,  little  regretted  by  the  kin^  (see 
Louis  XV  )j  and  hated  and  reviled  by  the 
nation.  The  memoirs  and  letters  which 
appeared  under  her  name  are  not  genu- 
ine, but  are  attributed  to  the  younger  Cre- 
billon.  (See  the  Memoires  of  Mad.  Cam- 
pan,  and  those  of  Du  Hausset.j 

Pompeii  ;  an  ancient  city  ot  Campania, 
fonnerly  celebrated  for  its  commerce, 
which  wos  paitly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, A.  D.  63,  and,  together  with  Hercu- 
laueum,  was  buried  by  a  stream  of  lava, 
or  rather  by  a  sbowei^  of  ashes,  A.  D.  79, 
and  first  discovered  in  1748.  It  lies  about 
twelve  miles  south-east  from  Naples. 
Pompeii  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Opici,  and,  at  a  later  period,  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Samnites,  who,  hav- 
ing revolted,  were  replaced  by  Roman 
colonists.  Although  a  less  considerable 
city  dian  Herculaneum,  it  contained  many 
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fine  works  of  art,  a  large  theatre,  and 
many  handsome  buildiDgs.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  the  excavations,  see  Hercukme- 
tan,)  The  excavations  are  still  continued. 
The  bed  of  ashes  was  about  eighteen  feet 
in  depth.  Although  two  thinis  are  still 
covered,  it  is  estimated  that  the  town  was 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  bv 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  walls 
are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
and  twelve  thick,  and  contained  several 
main  gates,  of  which  six  have  been  un- 
covered. Twenty  streets,  fifteen  feet 
wide,  paved  with  lava,  and  having  foot- 
ways of  three  feet  broad,  have  also  been 
excavated.  The  houses  are  joined  to- 
ge^er,  and  are  senerally  only  two  stories, 
with  terraces  for  roofs.  The  fronts  are 
oflen  shops,  with  inscriptions,  frescoes  and 
wnaments  of  every  kind.  The  principal 
rooms  are  in  the  rear:  in  the  centre  is  a 
court,  which  often  contains  a  marble 
fountain.  In  some  of  the  houses  the 
rooms  have  been  found  very  richly  orna- 
mented. A  forum,  surrounded  with  hand- 
some buildings,  two  theatres,  an  arena, 
temples,  baths,  fountains,  statues,  urns, 
utensils  of  all  sorts,  &c.,  have  been  dis- 
covered. Most  of  the  objects  of  curiosity 
have  been  deposited  in  the  museums  of 
Naples  and  Portici:  among  them  are  a 
great  number  of  manuscripts.  It  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  the  inhabitants  escaped, 
as  few  skeletons  have  been  found. — For 
further  information,  see  Gell  and  Gaudy's 
Pompeiana  (London,  1617 — 19),  and  the 
new  series,  conducted  by  the  former, Pont- 
peiana  (part  x,  London,  1831] ;  Wilkins's 
Fiews  of  Ponmeii ;  Cooke's  Ddimations 
(London,  1827,  2  vols.,  folio,  90  plates) ; 
the  account  of  P.  in  the  Lib.  of  Entertain. 
KnowL ;  Bibent's  Plan  of  Pompeii  (Paris, 
1826),  showing  the  progress  of  tne  excava- 
tions from  17S3  to  1825 ;  and  Goro's  JVan- 
darungen  durch  Pompgi  (Vienna,  1825). 

PoHFET  (Cneus  Pompeius),  sumamed 
the  Great  [Magnus),  bom  B.  C.  107,  was 
the  sou  of  Cneus  Pompeius  Strabo,  an 
able  general,  but  hated  for  his  severity  and 
avarice.  The  younff  Pompey  bad  receiv- 
ed from  nature  a  {leasing  person,  and  a 
graceful  dignity,  and  early  displayed  tal- 
ents which  promised  him  emial  success  in 
the  field  and  the  forum.  He  first  serv- 
ed under  his  father,  who  commanded  an 
arnov  against  Cinna,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome  during  the  Marian  war.  Here 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  assassinated 
by  his  comrade  Terentius,  who  had  been 
hired  by  Cinna  to  murder  fiither  and  son. 
Having  received  infonnation  of  the  plot, 
he  abandoned  his  tent  in  the  evening,  and 


secured  his  father's  life,  by  stationing  a 
guard  round  the  preetorium.  Soon  af- 
ter a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  army,  and 
the  soldiers  had  formed  the  resolution  to 
desert  their  obnoxious  commander;  but 
Pompey,  then  a  youth  of  nmeteen  years 
of  age,  presented  himself  among  the  riot- 
ers, and,  after  trying  remonsunnces  and 
prayers  without  efifect,  threw  himself  be- 
fore the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  declared 
that  th^  should  go  out  only  over  his 
body.  This  firmness  had  the  desired  ef^ 
feet.  By  his  gracious  words  and  manner, 
he  reconciled  the  soldiers  to  his  father, 
who  soon  after  perished  by  lightning. 
The  party  of  Marius  and  Cmna  gain^ 
the  ascendency,  and  deluded  Rome  with 
blood.  Pompey,  who  had  retired  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Picenum,  where  his  es- 
tates lay,  raised  a  body  of  troops  on  his 
own  account,  on  the  approach  of  Sylla, 
and  compelled  the  neighboring  cities  to 
declare  themselves  for  Uus  general.  His 
popularity  enabled  him  to  raise  three 
legions,  with  which  he  joined  Sylla  in 
Campania.  Three  leaders  of  the  opposite 
party  had  attempted  to  obstruct  his  march, 
but  he  defeated  them  successively,  and 
was  received  by  Sylla  with  the  highest 
marks  of  esteem,  and  saluted  by  him  as 
impcrator,  although  he  had  not  yet  attain- 
ed the  senatorial  age,  being  but  twenty- 
three  years  old.  A  series  of  sanguinary 
engagements  ensued,  by  which  the  Mftiian 
faction  was  annihilated  in  Italy,  and  Sylla 
became  the  absolute  master  of  Rome.  To 
bind  Pompey  more  closely  to  his  interests, 
Sylla  peiBuaded  him  to  divorce  his  wife 
Antistia,  and  to  marry  his  own  step-daugh- 
ter i£milia.  It  was  fortunate  for  Pom- 
pey's  fame  that  he  was  emploved,  while 
Sylla  was  perpetrating  his  atrocities  in  tiie 
capital,  in  Sicily  against  the  Marian  een- 
eral  Perpenna.  He  drove  Perpenna  from 
the  island,  and  won  the  afiTection  of  the 
Sicilians  by  his  clemency.    The  Marian 

nhad,  meanwhile,  collected  in  force 
frica,  under  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
and  received  aid  from  the  kingof  Numid- 
ia.  Sylla  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
intrusting  the  command  in  that  province 
to  Pompey.  Making  a  sudden  attack  on 
Domitius,  at  the  heid  of  Hve  lemons,  he 
dispersed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces, 
stormed  his  camp,  killed  Domitius,  took 
the  Numidian  king  captive,  and  gave  his 
domini<Mis  to  one  of  his  own  partisans. 
This  rapid  and  decisive  success,  which 
occupied  only  fourteen  days,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Sylla,  who  commanded  him  to 
dismiss  his  forces  and  return  to  Rome. 
But  the  soldiers,  who  saw  their  hopes  of 
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plunder  disappointed,  broke  out  into  a 
mutiny,  and  were  reduced  to  obedience 
only  by  Pompey's  threat  to  kill  himeelfjif 
they  peraistea  in  their  designs.  On  his 
return,  Poinpey  was  received  by  Sylla 
with  every  mark  of  &vor.  According  to 
Plutarch,  it  was  from  Sylla,  but,  according 
to  Livy,  from  his  flatterers,  that  Pompey  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Magnus,  which  he 
thenceforward  continued  to  bear.  The 
jealousy  of  the  dictator  was,  however,  re- 
vived, when  the  former  demanded  a  tri- 
umph. Sylla  declared  to  him  that  he 
should  oppose  this  claim  with  all  his  pow- 
er ;  but  Pompey  did  not  hesitate  to  reply, 
that  the  people  were  more  ready  to  wor- 
ship the  rising  than  the  setting  sun,  and 
Sylla  yielded.  Pompey  therefore  obtain- 
ed the  honor  of  a  triumph,  although  he 
was  the  first  Roman  who  had  been  admit- 
ted to  it  without  possessmg  a  higher  dig- 
nity than  that  of  knighthood,  and  was  not 
yet  of  the  lesal  age  to  be  received  into  the 
senate.  Sylla  soon  after  abdicated  the 
dictatorship,  and,  at  the  consular  election, 
had  the  mortification  to  feel  his  rival^s  as- 
cendency. He  revenged  himself  by  pass- 
ing liim  over  in  his  wUl ;  but  Pompey  was 
magnanimous  enough  to  respect  the  dead, 
and  used  his  influence  to  have  his  body 
buried  at  the  public  expense,  with  the 
gi^eutest  pomp.  New  troubles  soon  broke 
out,  occasioned  principally  by  tlie  ambi- 
tious projects  of  the  consul  Lepidus,  who 
aimed  at  supreme  power.  Lepidus  lefl 
Rome,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  but  was  defeated  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  consul  Catulus  and  Pompey. 
The  latter  was  then  commanded  to  march 
agaiust  M.  Junius  Brutus  (father  of  the 
celebrated  M.  Brutus),  who  commanded  a 
body  of  troops  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the 
interest  of  Lepidus.  Pompey  compelled 
him  to  surrender,  and  put  him  to  death, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  promised 
him  a  safe  conduct  A  period  of  quiet 
now  followed,  and  Catulus  endeavored  to 
oblige  Pompey  to  dismiss  his  troops. 
This  the  latter  e^'aded,  under  various  pre- 
tences, until  the  progress  of  Sertorius,  for- 
merly a  general  in  the  service  of  Marius, 
in  Spain,  induced  the  senate  to  send  Pom- 
pey, now  thirty  years  of  age,  to  the  sup- 
port of  Metellus,  who  was  unequal  to  cope 
with  so  able  an  adversary.  He  was  in- 
veste<l  with  proconsular  power.  The  two 
commanders,  who  acted  independently  of 
each  other,  though  with  a  mutual  good 
underetanding,  were  both  defeated  through 
the  superior  activity  and  skill  of  Sertorius. 
Pompey  lost  two  battles,  and  was  person- 
ally in  danger ;  and,  as  long  as  Sertorius 


was  alive,  the  war  was  continued  with 
little  success.  But  Sertorius  having  been 
murdered  by  his  own  officers,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Perpenna, 
Pompey  soon  brought  the  struggle  to  an 
end.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  die  servile 
war  was  raging:  Crassus  had  already 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Spartacus, 
the  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  nothing  was 
lefl  for  Pompey  but  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  tlie  remnants  of  the  servile 
forces ;  yet  he  assumed  the  merit  of  this 
triumph,  and  displayed  so  little  modera- 
tion in  his  success,  that  he  was  suspected 
of  wishing  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Sylla. 
He  triumphed  a  second  time,  and  "was 
chosen  consul  B.  C.  70,  although  he  had 
yet  held  none  of  those  civil  offices  through 
which  it  was  customary  to  pass  to  the 
consulship.  His  colleague  was  Crassu^ 
and  both  of  them  courted  the  people — 
Crassus  by  his  profuse  largesses,  and  Pom- 
pey by  the  restoration  of  tlie  tribuneship, 
and  other  popular  institutions.  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  when  the  censors  were, 
nccordinff  to  custom,  engaged  in  granting 
release  m>m  service  to  such  knights  as 
had  served  the  time  required,  Pompey  ap- 
peared before  them,  in  his  consular  robes, 
and  leading  his  horse  by  his  bridle.  The 
censor  asked  him — "  Pompey  the  Great, 
have  you  served  the  time  required  by 
law  ?"  "Yes,"  answered  he,  "and  all  un- 
der my  own  command.*^  This  answer 
was  received  with  a  general  shout  of  ap- 
plause :  the  censors  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  accompanied  him,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  multitude,  to  his  house. 
Two  years  alter  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
sulship, the  pirates,  encouraged  by  the 
Mithridatic  war,  had  become  so  powerful 
in  the  Mediterranean  that  they  carried  on 
a  regular  warfare  along  a  great  extent  of 
coast,  and  were  masters  of  1000  galleys  and 
400  towns.  The  tribune  Gabinms,  a  man 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Pompey,  pro- 
posed that  an  individuol  (whose  name  he 
did  not  mention)  should  be  in\'estcd  with 
extraordinary  powers  by  sea  and  land  for 
three  years,  to  put  an  end  to  the  outrages 
of  the  pirates.  Several  fHends  of  the  con  - 
stitution  spoke  with  virannth  against  tliis 
])ropo8ition ;  but  it  was  carried  bv  a  large 
majority,  and  the  power  was  conferred  on 
Pompey,  with  the  title  of  proconsul.  In 
four  months  he  cleared  the  sea  of  tlie 
ships  of  the  pirates,  got  {lossession  of  their 
fortresses  and  towns,  set  free  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  and  took  captive 
20,000  pirates,  to  whom,  no  less  prudently 
than  humanely,  he  assigned  die  insular 
towns  of  Cihcia   and   odier   provinces 
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wUdi  had  been  ebandooed  by  their  ia- 
habitants,  and  thus  deprived  them  of  any 
oppoituoity  o£  leturntoff  to  their  fi>niier 
coune.  Meaowhiley  rae  war  aeanut 
Mithridatee  had  been  canied  on  wim  va- 
lioue  fortune,  and,  although  LucuIIub  had 
puehed  die  enemy  hard,  yet  the  latter  stiU 
found  new  means  to  continue  the  oootett. 
The  tribune  Manilius  then  proposed  that 
Pompey  should  be  placed  over  Luculhis 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithrida- 
,  tesandTigranes,  and  likewise  ever  all  the 
other  Roman  genersls  in  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces, and  that  all  the  armies  in  that  quar- 
ter should  be  under  his  control,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  retained  the  supreme 
commend  by  sea.  This  was  a  greater  ac- 
cumulation of  power  than  had  ever  been 
intnisled  to  any  Roman  citizen,  and  sev- 
eral distinguished  men  were  resolved  to 
oppose  a  proposition  so  dangerous  to  free- 
dom with  iheir  whole  influence:  but 
Pompey  was  so  high  in  the  popular 
&vor  mat^  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  proposition,  only 
Hofteasius  and  Catulus  bad  the  cour- 

Xto  speak  against  it,  while  Cicero, 
hoped  to  obtain  the  consulship 
through  the  support  of  the  Pompeian 
party,  advocated  it  with  all  his  eloquence, 
and  C«sar,  to  whom  such  deviations  from 
the  oonalitution  were  acceptable,  used  all 
his  influence  in  fitvor  of  it  Cicero's  ora- 
tion furo  Ug€  MamUa  contains  a  sketch  of 
Pompey's  public  life,  with  the  most  splen- 
did eaJog]|r  that,  perhaps,  was  ever  made  on 
any  individuaL  The  law  was  adopted  by 
all  the  tribes^  and  Pompey,  with  assumed 
reiuctanoe,  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his 
fellow-citiaens.  He  arrived  in  Ana  B.  C. 
67,  received  the  command  from  Luoullus, 
who  was  the  less  able  to  conceal  his  cha- 
grin as  Pompey  industriously  abolished  all 
his  regulations.  (See  MUkridaies.)  The 
king  was  driven  from  his  strongholds,  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  bis  camp,  and  com- 
pelled to  flee  into  the  oountiy  oeyond  tlie 
Caspian.  Pompey,  who  had,  at  the  same 
time,  detached  Tigranes  fh>m  his  alliaDce 
with  Mithridates,  and  placed  bis  kingdom 
at  the  dispoation  of  the  Romans,  follow- 
ed Mithridates  to  Scythia,  and  waged  war 
for  two  years  with  the  warlike  inhabitants 
of  that  region.  He  then  returned  to  Pon- 
tuflt,  completed  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
dom, and  converted  Syria  into  a  Roman 
province.  At  the  invitation  of  the  two 
brothers  AriEtobuhis  and  Hyrcanus,  wh<i 
claimed  the  throne  of  Judtea,  he  appeared 
in  that  country  to  settle  the  dispute.  Af- 
ter a  three  months'  aeee,  be  took  Jenisa- 
lefDby8torm,andconnrredoQ  Hyrcanus 
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tiie  <ynuty  of  Ugh-nriest .  In  the  mean 
tirne,  Mithridates,  reduced  to  deqpau*,  had 
poisoned  himself  and  thus  ended  the  war. 
After  Pbm^  had  setded  the  aflSurs  of 
Aaia,  he  visned  Greece,  where  he  heard 
the  orators  and  poets,  and  displayed  his 
respect  for  philosophy  by  making  a  valu- 
able gifl  to  the  city  of  Athens.  He  then 
returned  to  Italy,  dismissed  his  army,  to 
quiet  the  apprehensious  of  the  citizens, 
as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Bnindusium  (B. 
C.  61 ),  and  entered  Rome  as  a  private  man. 
The  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  him, 
and  received  him  with  acclamation.  His 
claim  of  a  triumph  was  admitted  without 
(^iposition ;  and  never  had  Rome  yet  wk- 
tiessed  such  a  splendid  display  as  on  the 
two  days  of  his  triumphal  procession. 
Captive  kings  and  nobles  walked  befbre 
his  chariot,  and  the  spoils  which  were 
pcwred  into  the  public  treasury  amounted 
to  an  enormous  snm.  After  me  triumph, 
Pompey  allowed  ail  the  captives  to  return 
to  their  country  except  Tigranes  and  Aris- 
tobuhis.  His  plan  now  was,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  private  individual,  to  maintflln 
the  fnst  place  in  the  state ;  but  he  found 
obstacles  on  several  sides.  LucuUus  and 
CrasBUs  were  superior  to  him  in  wealth ; 
the  zealous  repuolicans  looked  upon  him 
ivith  suspicion;  Ceesar  was  layinff  the 
foundations  of  his  future  greatness.  Pom- 
pey vras  therefore  driven  to  artifices  of  all 
sorts,  and  attached  the  profligate  Clodius 
to  bis  interest  Ciesar,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  aspired  to  the  consulship.  To  ef- 
fect bis  purpose,  he  reconciled  Pompey 
andClTiSsus  with  each  other,  and  united 
wiib  them  hn  forming  the  coaKden  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  thejfr^  tri- 
tanxMtt,  He  vras  chosen  consul  (B.  C. 
SDV  and,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Julia  with  Pompey,  seemed  to  have  se- 
cured his  union  with  that  general.  From 
this  time  Pompey  countenanced  measures 
which,  as  a  good  citizen,  he  should  have 
opposed  as  subversive  of  freedom.  He 
showed  his  own  eulogist,  Cicero,  to  be 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  tribune  Clo- 
dius; but,  having  aften^'ftrrls  himself  quar- 
relled with  Clodmei,  he  had  the  fonner  re- 
called. He  supported  the  illegal  nomina- 
tion of  Ceesar  to  a  five  yeare'  command 
in  Gaul  y  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
compliance  aflen^'ards  appeared.  To 
mainmiii  their  power,  Pompev  and  Cras- 
8U8  were  a  second  time  candiciates  for  the 
consulship,  which  they  obtained,  thotiffh 
not  without  violence  (B.  C.  55).  After 
the  expiration  of  their  year,  Crassns  went 
to  his  government  in  Asia,  while  Pompey, 
to  whom  Spain  was  assigned,  remained  at 
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HouM^  and  exhibited  ehowi  to  tbe  people. 
Yet  he  did  not  entireiy  trust  to  the  pofNi- 
hur  fiivor,  but  meiamined  an  army  to  keep 
the  eitizenfl  in  awe.  The  fall  of  Oubus 
in  Parthia  left  but  two  masterB  to  the  Bo- 
man  world ;  and,  on  the  death  ot*  Julia  in 
cshildbed,  these  friends  became  rivals. 
Porapey,  however,  stUl  retained  so  much 
good  ml  towards  Ctesar,  that  he  aent  him 
two  legions  to  supply  his  losses.  As  the 
troubles  increased  in  the  capital,  it  waathe 
wish  of  some  that  Pompey  should  be 
named  dictator;  but  Cato  proposed,  aa  a 
more  regular  mode  of  proceedioff,  to  name 
him  sole  consul,  which  was  cbne  B.  C. 
52.  As  CflBsar's  reputation  as  a  general 
and  his  favor  with  the  people  contin- 
ually increased,  Pompey  endeavored  to 
strengthen  bis  influence  by  a  union  with 
the  principal  fiimilies.  With  this  view, 
he  married  Comeha,  widow  of  the  youQg 
CniBBUs,  and  daujj^ter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
whom  he  made  his  colleague  in  the  con- 
sulship; and  he  procured  a  rejection  by 
the  senate  of  Cnaur's  request  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  command  in  Oaul.  The 
most  important  offices  were  filled,  by  his 
influence,  with  the  enemies  of  Coesar,  and 
he  recalled  the  two  legions  which  he  had 
lent  him^  It  was  now  proposed  that  both 
should  lay  down  their  commands; but 
Pompey's  adherents  objected  thatCcesar's 
time  had  ahready  expired,  while  Poropey's 
had  not  It  was  soon  evident  that  tliey 
were  suspicious  of  esch  other,  and  that 
neither  was  inclined  to  return  to  a  private 
station.  Lucan,  who  ip  his  seniiments 
was  a  Pompeian,  says  that  Pompey  could 
not  bear  an  ea  ual  nor  Ccesar  a  superior. 
The  former  had  certainly  the  forms  of  the 
law  on  his  side,  since  the  senate  had  re- 
called CflBsar,  and  confirmed  Pompey  in 
his  command.  In  actual  strenirtb,  the 
tworivate  were  very  unequal,  rompey 
had  never  been  equal  in  ability  to  Caesar, 
and  was  now  but  the  shadow  of  a  great 
name.  He  himself  was  not  conscious  of 
this  decline  of  ins  influence ;  and  when 
Cicero,  who  found  him  deaf  to  all  propo- 
sals of  accommodation,  asked  him  how  he 
thought  to  oppose  Ctesar,  he  replied,  ^  I 
have  onlv  to  stamp  with  my  foot,  and  an 
army  will  arise  out  of  the  ground.**  Cae- 
sar had  already  (B.  C.  49]  laid  siege  to  Ra- 
venna, and  was  declareci  an  enemv  to  his 
country  by  the  senate,  which,  but  too 
late  for  the  activity  of  his  rival,  committed 
to  Pompey  the  defence  of  the  state.  Cae- 
sar passed  tlie  Rubicon  (q.  v,\  and  ap- 
proached the  city.  In  sixty  days  he  sub- 
dued all  Italy.  Pompey,  besieged  in 
Bniodusium,  fled  to  Greece  where  he  col- 


lected a  nnmsMHia  army.  OBBsarfoHowed 
him,  fint  ofiMng  tenttf  of  accommoda- 
tion, then  battle.  Pompey  declined  both, 
and  encamped  befora  Dynrachium,  Cae- 
sar suirounded  bun,  but  be  broke  through 
the  enemy  and  escaped,  though  with  a 
heavy  kns.  They  finally  met  near  Phar- 
aafas,  in  Maced<mia  (B.  C.  48).  Pompey 
had  been  forced  by  hjs  officers  to  en|pBge, 
and  showed  himself  unworthy  of  his  fame. 
When  he  saw  his  troops  thrown  into  dis- 
oider,  he  retired  to  his  lent,  and  remained 
in  a  stale  of  stupefoetion  tiil  the  approach 
of  the  oonqueroiB  aroused  him  to  attend 
to  hia  safoty.  He  fled  through  Laiiasa  to 
the  sea,  and  sailed  to  Lesbos.  Here  be 
found  his  faithful  Cornelia,  with  whom 
and  aome  fnenda  he  coasted  ahmfftbe 
ahorea  of  Asia.  At  (>prus  a  conndf  wan 
held  in  rsgard  to  his  future  oouiaesi  Pom- 
pey wished  to  go  to  PaitUa,  but,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  Greek  Theophanea^  be 
proceeded  towards  Egypt,  where  he  might 
expect  a  fiivorable  reception  firora  the 
young  Ptolemy,  whose  nther  had  leeeiv- 
ed  benefits  from  his  handa.  As  aoon  aa 
his  approach  to  Egypt  was  known,  the 
base  ministers  of  the  youthfiil  king  deter- 
mined to  possess  themselves  of  his  per- 
son, and  put  him  to  death.  On  faiaamval, 
a  boat  was  accordingly  sent,  with  Achil- 
las, the  Egjrptian  peneral,  and  some  Ro- 
man fugitives,  mviting  him  to  knd. 
Pompey  feared  treachery,  but  it  was  now 
too  late  to  recede.  After  tenderiy  taking 
leave  of  bis  wife  and  his  son,  he  stepped 
into  the  boat  A  numerous  multitude  on 
the  shore  awaited  bis  approach;  but  before 
he  had  landed,  the  murderers  struck  him 
down.  Covering  his  head  with  his  toga, 
he  expired  without  a  fpntn.  His  h^ 
was  separated  fimn  his  body,  and  the 
trunk  was  left  naked  on  the  shore.  A 
faithful  freedman  and  a  Roman  soldier, 
who  had  served  under  Pompey,  collected 
some  wood,  and  burned  the  sad  remains 
of  him  who  hod  once  been  the  master  of 
Rome.  When  Ciesar  arrived  in  £>|^pt, 
the  head  of  bis  enemy  was  sliowu  to  bun ; 
but  be  turned  away  from  the  sight  with 
tears,  punished  his  murderers,  caused  the 
head  to  be  solemnly  interred,  and  over  his 
grave  erected  a  temple  to  Nemesis.  Pom- 
uey  was  fifly-nine  years  old  at  the  dme  of 
nts  death ;  his  name  is  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  antiquity  (darum  e<  verteroftt- 
U  nomtn  gtntibus).  He  was  moderate  in 
pleasure,  free  from  eztravaaant  luxury, 
and,  in  the  hiffbest  pitch  of  bis  fortune, 
kind,  mild  andnumaiie,  when  not  carried 
away  by  party  spirit  His  genius  was  va- 
riouil^  and  his  nund  was  cultivated  by  phi- 
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VMophy  and  lecten.  If  he  was  not  a  true 
patriot,  hiB  ambition  was  not  to  be  the  de- 
stroyer of  freedom,  but  the  chief  of  a  free 
coomionwealth ;  or,  as  Lucansaysofhiim 
rtdor  fenof iM,  9td  rtgnanUi*  Incapable  of 
sustaining  himself  at  the  height  which  he 
bad  reached,  he  fell  rapidly,  and  lost  some 
of  his  &me  by  the  manner  of  his  &11. 
Pompey  left  two  sons,  Cneus  and  Sextus. 
The  former  lost  hie  life  in  the  battle  of 
Munda ;  the  latter,  after  Caesar's  death, 
made  himself  formidable  to  the  new  tri- 
umviiB  by  sea,  and  was  finally  (B.  C.  35) 
put  to  death,  by  the  command  of  Antony, 
m  Armenia,  whither  he  had  fled. 
Pompey's  Pillar.  (See  CWtimn.) 
PoKPOifius  Mela.  (SeeAfeto.j 
Ponce  dk  Leon,  Juan,  one  of  tne  early 
E^Moiisb  discoverers  in  America,  was  sent 
by  Ovando  to  conquer  the  island  of  Porto 
Kco;  and  having  there  amassed  great 
wealth,  and  received  information  of  an 
iriand  situated  to  the  north,  in  which  there 
was  a  miraculous  fountain  poeaessinff  the 
power  of  restoring  youth  to  the  aged,  he 
sailed,  in  1512,  in  quest  of  these  happy 
shores.  Although  he  was  unable  to  find 
the  fbuntam  of  youth,  he  discorered  the 
coahtiy  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
flarida.  (q.  v.)  Ponce  returned  to  Spain, 
and  received  from  Ferdinand  permission 
to  colonize  the  island  of  Florida,  as  he 
called  it,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Porto 
Bico  (q.  V.)  without  making  any  attem|>ts 
at  colonization,  (See  Irving's  Diicoverita 
tf  the  Campanuma  of  Colunma,) 

PoNDicHERRT ;  siuco  1672,  the  capital 
ofa  French  colony  in  the  East  |ndie8,on  the 
Coranoandel  coast,  in  the  Camatic,  Ivinff 
in  a  sandy  and  dry  plain,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ariancupan,  which  here  empties  into 
the  sea  of  Bei^;al;  lat  IP  55^ N.;  Ion. 
79^  29^  E.  It  was  first  buih,  at  a  compar- 
atively recent  period,  by  some  fugitives 
from  Verapatam,  and  gradually  increas- 
ed to  such  a  degree,  that  in  1761  it  con- 
tained 70,000  inhabitants  ;  but  it  has  since 
decfined,  and  at  present  has  not  above 
25,000  inhabitants,  who  occupy  different 

auartersof  the  town,  accordinff  to  national 
ifltinctions  (Europeans,  Mohammedans, 
Hindoos,  &c).  Veiy  delicate  cotton  fiibrics, 
which  employ  about  5000  bands,  are  made 
in  the  town  and  territoiy.  The  houses 
of  the  town,  formerly  an  important  for- 
tress, are  handsomely  built  in  the  Euro- 
pean style;  and  there  are  here  several  Ro- 
man Cfatholic  churches,  fiHndoo  temples, 
mosques,  and  some  European  institutions 
for  education.  The  roadstead  is  very 
good,  but  there  is  no  port.  The  territory, 
about  85  square  nulea,  contains  a  popula- 


tion of  8000  nativea.  Pondicbeny,  on  ac- 
count of  its  favorable  situation,  is,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  emporium  of  the  Froich 
commerce  with  India.  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  b^r  the  En||[Ush  in  1761,  restored 
in  1763,  again  taken  m  1778,  a^^a^in  restor- 
ed by  the  peace  of  Vecsailles,  m  1783  ;  in 
1798,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  in  connexion  with 
tbe  English,  and  die  fortifications  were 
de8d!oyed.  By  the  peace  of  Amiens 
(1802),  the  town  and  territoiy  were  aaain 
restored  to  France,  but  again  captured  bv 
the  English,  and  retained  until  1814. 
Since  mat  time  it  has  belonged  to  the 
French,  who  are  bound,  by  the  peaee  of 
Paris,  not  to  restore  the  fortifications^  and 
not  to  keep  a  larger  number  of  troops  than 
is  required  for  purposes  of  police. 

PONGO.     (S»B  Me.) 

PoNiATOwsKi ;  the  name  of  an  illustin- 
ous  Polish  fiimily,  descended  from  an  Ital- 
ian stock.  Joseph  Sdinfuerra  (bom  1619}) 
belonging  to  the  old  Itauan  family  Torelli, 
having  settled  in  Poland,  after  the  murder 
of  all  his  house  by  Ranuzio  I^  duke  of 
Parma,  took  the  name  of  Eziolek,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Poniatowski,  fix)m  an 
estate  Poniatow  of  his  vnfe^  the  daughter 
of  Albert  Poniatowski  and  Anna  Leczin- 
ska.  His  descendants  received  the  tide  of 
prince  in  1764,  and  the  &mily  still  forms 
one  of  the  thirty-six  Roman  ducal  and 
princely  families,  but  has  not  the  same 
privileges  with  the  diirty-five  other8.-niSta- 
rMtnUy  count  Poniatowski  (bom  1678, 
died  1762}  is  known  for  his  connexion 
wiUi  Charles  XII  (q.  v.J,  whom,  after  the 
batde  of  Pultawa,  be  fbllowea  into  Tur- 
key, and  as  whose  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople he  had  tbe  address  to  involve 
the  Porte  in  a  war  with  Russia.  He 
wrote  Rmarques  d^un  Sypneur  PoUmaia 
wr  riKgtoire  de  OuarUs  XJI  ptxr  VoUmre 
(Hague,  1741).— His  eldest  son,  SUmMnts 
11  Augustus  (bom  1732),  the  favorite  of 
Cathanne  II  (q.  v.),  was  elected  king  of 
Poland,  under  the  influence  of  Russian 
bayonets,  in  1764.  He  was  an  ele^nt 
and  accomplished  gentieman,  with  good 
intentions,  out  without  the  energy  and 
firmness  of  purpose  necessary  to  sustain 
a  tottering  throne,  and  bridle  a  licentious 
nobility.  Tbe  Czartoiyski  fiunily,  with 
which  he  was  connected,  had  sent  him  to 
Petersburg,  to  promote  the  election  of 
prince  Adam  Czartoiyski  to  the  Polish 
throne,  on  which,  however,  the  handsome 
ambassador  was  himself  seated  by  Catha- 
rine's fiivor.  and  the  Czartoryskis,  findmg 
they  could  not  even  rale  in  his  name, 
began  to  intrigue  against  him.     His  at- 
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Minpts  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
dissidents  (q.  v.),  and  to  introduce  some 
modifications  into  the  Polish  constitution, 
raised  a  powerful  party  against  him.  A 
confederation  was  accordingly  formed, 
which  was  put  down  by  Russian  troops, 
and  Poland  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  dis- 
advantageous treaty  (1767) ;  but  new  con- 
federatioin,  at  Bar  (see  PoUxnd\  Halicz 
and  Lublin,  involved  the  country  in  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war  (1768V  The  Cath- 
olic confederates  declared  the  throne  va- 
cant, and  a  body  of  conspirators,  under 
count  Pulaski  (q.  v.)  seized  the  person  of  the 
king  on  the  night  of  Nov.  3,  1771.  Beinff 
left  alone  with  a  person  by  the  name  of 
Koczinski,the  kinff  persuaded  him  to  allow 
him  to  write  to  Warsaw,  whence  a  guard 
was  sent  to  conduct  him  home.  Austrian 
and  Prussian  troops  now  filled  the  coun- 
try, and  most  of  the  noble^  therefore, 
abandoned  Stanislaus,  and,  in  1772,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  king  and 
the  senate,  the  first  pardtion  of  Poland 
was  made  by  the  three  great  robbers,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia  and  Austria.  The  king  was 
now  become  totally  dependent  on  the 
standing  council,  which  was  governed  by 
the  Russian  ambassador.  The  Polish  no- 
bles at  length  discerned  the  true  means 
of  securing  the  independence  of  Poland. 
(See  PotockL)  They  obtained  firom  Fred- 
eric William  II  of  Prussia  k  promise  to 
stand  by  the  republic,  in  case  it  should  be 
attacked  on  account  of  its  amendments 
of  the  constitution,  and  Prussia  gave  her 
consent  to  the  constitution  of  May  3,1791, 
which  had 'been  accepted  by  Stanislaus. 
In  this  situation,  Staqislaus  conducted  with 
so  much  vnsdom  and  dignity,  as  to  re- 
cover the  esteem  and  love  of  the  nation. 
He  also  seemed  determined  to  brave  the. 
resentment  of  Catharine;  but,  the  con- 
nexion with  Prussia  having  been  broken, 
and  the  minority  of  the  diet,  which  was 
opposed  to  the  constitution,  having  pro- 
cured a  reversal  of  the  proceeding 
through  Potocki  and  Rzewuski,  from  Yi- 
enua  and  Petersburg,  the  feeble  Stanislaus 
gave  way.  The  Polish  army,  notwitli- 
Btanding  the  valor  of  Kosciusko  (q.  v.), 
was  not  suited  for  a  long  resistance,  and 
Stanislaus,  who  had  sworn  to  perish  with 
his  people,  rather  than  submit,  acceded,  at 
the  request  of  Russia,  to  the  confederation 
of  Targowitz.  He  thus  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  nation,  without  disarming 
Catharine.  Prussia  and  Russia  now  pro- 
ceeded to  a  second  partition  (1793),  for 
the  purpose,  as  they  declared,  of  setting 
limits  to  Jacobinism  in  Poland.  The 
king's  opposition  only  served  to  expose 


him  to  peraonal  abuse  fiom  the  Russian 
general  Rautenfeld,  and  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, count  SieveiB.  Catharine  obfiged 
him  (1794)  to  sign  the  act  of  partition, 
which  completed  the  political  annihilation 
of  the  Polish  state,  and  to  abdicate  the 
throne  (Nov.  25, 1795)  on  the  anniversaiy  of 
his  coronation.  He  went  to  Petersburg 
where  he  received  a  pension,  living  as  a 
private  individual,  ancf  died  in  1798. — Jo- 
8aa\  the  nephew  of  Stanislaus,  bom  in 
1763,  served  with  courage  against  the 
Russians  in  1792,  and,  on  the  accesaaon 
of  his  uncle  to  the  confederation  ofTar- 
ffowitz,  lefl  the  service,  with  most  of  the 
best  officers.  When  the  Poles  attempted, 
in  1794,  to  drive  the  Russians  out  or  the 
country,  he  again  joined  the  Polish  camp, 
as  a  volunteer.  Kosciusko  gave  him  tbe 
conunand  of  a  division,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  two 
sieges  of  Warsaw.  After  the  surrender 
of  Uie  city,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and,  reject- 
ing the  ofirers  of  Catharine  and  Paul,liTed 
in  retirement,  on  his  return  to  Poland^  at 
his  estates  near  Warsaw.  The  creatiDa 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  rekindled  the 
hopes  of  the  Polish  patriots,  and  Ponia- 
towski  accepted  the  place  of  minister  of 
war  in  the  new  state.  In  1809,  he  com- 
manded the  Polish  army  against  the  su- 
perior Austrian  force,  which  was  sent  to 
occupy  the  duchy,  compelled  it  to  retin^ 
rather  by  ekilful  manoeuvres  than  by  force 
of  arms,  and  penetrated  into  Galicia.  In 
the  war  of  1812,  against  Russia  (see  Bmb- 
tian-Cremum  fFar^  he  was  agam  at  the 
head  of  the  Polish  forces,  and  distingiiisb- 
ed  himself  in  all  the  principal  affiun  of 
this  chequered  campsign.  After  the  battle 
of  LeipttC  (q.v.),  during  which  Napoleon 
created  him  marshal  of  France,  be  was 
ordered  (October  19)  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army.  The  enemy  were 
ahready  in  possession  of  the  suburbs  of 
Leipsic,  and  had  thrown  light  troops  over 
the  JSlster,  when  the  prince  arrived,  with 
a  few  followers,  at  the  river,  the  bridge 
over  which  had  been  blown  up  by  the 
French.  Poniatowski,  already  wounded, 
plunged,  with  his  horse,  into  the  stream, 
which  swallowed  up  horse  and  rider. 
His  body  was  first  found  on  the  24th,  and 
buried  with  all  the  honors  of  his  rank,  on 
the  26th.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Warsaw,  and,  in  1816,  was  deposited  in 
the  cathedral  at  Cracow.  Thorvinddsen 
has  executed  an  equestrian  statue  of  Po- 
niatowski, for  the  city  of  Warsaw. 
PoNTA  Deloada.  (Bee  MchaePa^  SL\ 
PoMTCHARTaAur ;  a  lake  of  Lowislana, 
about  25  miles  long  fix>m  east  to  west,  and 
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aei^y  Uie  awne  in  breadth.  Hie' 
mmmUj  fitNn  twelve  to  founeeii  feet 
deep,  ft  eonimuiiioetfls  with  hdce  Boigne 
on  the  east,  with  lake  Maurepas  on  the 
wee^  and  with  New  Orieaoa  on  the  aouth, 
fay  bayou  St  John  and  a  canal,  and  also  by 
a  leil-foad*  It  ia  aurrounded  bv  roaiabea, 
and  the  landing  ia  generally  dimeult 

PoHTS-CoRYO  ;.a  town  in  the  Btatea  of 
the  Church,  60  milea  aouth-eaat  from 
Rome,  from  which  Bernadotte  received 
the  title  of  Prinee  of  Pani^Omrvo.  (See 
Chmla  Xir.) 

PoifTX-GoitTo,PRiircBor.  (Qe^ChadeM 

Xir.) 

Pevrirsx  ;  a  prieat,  who  served  no 
particular  divinity.  Under  Nwna,  who 
regulated  the  sacied  ritea  of  the  Romans, 
there  was  only  one  pontifez.  This  num* 
her  was  afterwards  increaaed  to  four,  then 
to  eight,  and,  under  Sylla^  to  fifteen. 
The  pootificea  formed  a  particular  colle^ 
of  pnests,  which  superintended  the  affiors 
of  religion,  at  the  head  of  wUch  was  the 
pontifez  maximus,  the  chief  priest,  whose 
du^  was  the  inauguration  of  the  priests, 
ami,  in  earlier  times,  the  care  of  the  public 
reeoida  (emurfcs  maxim).  He  alao  super- 
iaiended  the  sacrsd  rites  of  Vesta.  He 
hM  his  offiee  for  life,  and  could  not  leave 
Italy.  The  emperon  afterwards  assumed 
thh  title.  The  pontifices  had  the  supreme 
superintendence  of  the  religious  worship, 
and  its  ministerB  directed  the  religious 
solemiiities,  had  the  care  of  the  calendar, 
and  decided  kwsuits  which  were  con- 
nected with  religion  (hence  the  jiMpo^- 
cum).  The  external  badge  of  the  pontifez, 
at  least  on  solemn  occasions,  and  while 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  a 
dreai  bordered  with  purple  {togafn'taexkt)^ 
and  a  tapering  hat  m  the  form  of  a  cone, 
which  WW  made  of  the  akins  of  sacrificed 
animals  (lu<if<tM  or  gaUrua).  The  dresses 
of  the  superior  clergy  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church;  which  they  wear  particulariy 
on  festiyals,  are  called  p(mt^ealia.^Pon' 
e^Scotc  is  the  dieniQr  of  the  pontifez ; 
&evrise  the  papal  dignity,  as  the  pope 
hinoself  is  cafled,  in  Latin,  pontifei  nua- 

tSMtf. 

Pontifical  ;  the  book  containing  the 
prayers  and  rites  to  be  used  by  the  pope 
and  bishops  in  the  ezercise  of  their  func- 
tions^ as  confirming,  conferrine  orders, 
consecrating  bishops  and  churches,  &c. 
The  Cathofics  think  that  pope  Gelasius,  a 
century  before  Grecory  the  Great,  had  al- 
ready done  something  towards  forming 
this  collection. 

PoifTiFiCAiiBus.    (See  fi  Ponfj^Kwrf- 

Amt.) 

21* 


PonriFfCATC.    Hie  pope  being  caUad 
0pn<j^,  the  time  of  his  govenunent  IS  called 

PoiminB  Makshbs  ;  that  tract  of  land 
in  the  papal  dominiona,  south  of  Rome, 
which  eztends  fi^om  Nettuno  to  Temd- 
na :  it  is  about  forty-five  milea  lon^,and  fit>m 
four  to  eleven  broad.  The  origm  of  theae 
manhee,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Maremmas  (q.  v.),  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  Homer  describes 
the  abode  of  Circe  (the  promontory  Monte 
Circelk>,  near  Terracina]  as  an  islsnd; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  tnat  all  these  low 
grounds  were  once  coveted  with  the  see, 
as  was  the  territory  of  Ravenna,  on  the 
eastern  coast  In  the  eariy  times  of  the 
Roman  republic,  there  were,  according  to 
Pliny,  on  the  testimony  of  former  histori- 
ans, thirty-three  cities,  situated  in  this  re- 
gion, all  of  which,  either  liy  wars,  or  per- 
haps by  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
muuma,  disappeared  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. The  principal  city.  Pometia,  gave 
its  name  to  the  marshes,  which  are  fomed 
by  great  ouantities  of  water,  received  finom 
innumerable  streams,  which,  rising  in  the 
neighboring  mountains,  run  into  thep4ain, 
where,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declivity 
towards  the  sea,  they  peas  ofiT  very  slowly, 
become  stagnant,  and  at  length  lose  them- 
selves in  the  sand.  The  loss  of  so  great  a 
portion  of  fertile  land,  and  the  unwhole- 
some vapors,  which  the  south  wind  often 
carried  even  to  Rome,  eariy  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Romans  (who  thought  no 
undertaking  too  difficult)  to  the  means  of 
remedyinir  this  evil.  Appius  Claudius 
(313  B.  C.)  probably  made  the  first  at- 
tempts at  draming  them,  when  he  carried 
the  celebrated  Appian  way  through  the 
marshes.  He  was  succeeded  in  this  at- 
tempt by  the  consul  Cethegus.  Julius 
Caesar  formed  the  ffigantic  plan  of  con- 
ducting the  Tiber  through  the  manhes  ; 
but  he  was  prevented  by  death  fit>m  its 
ezecution.  Augustus  contented  himself 
with  undertaking  several  canals.  Under 
the  succeeding  emperors,  these  attempts  to 
improve  this  part  of  the  country  were 
almndoned;  and  the  water  overaowed, 
till  Nero  renewed  the  worit.  Trajan  con- 
tinued it,  during  ten  years,  vrith  so  much 
spirit,  that  the  whole  tract  Geom  Trepcnti 
to  Terracina  was  drained,  and  the  Ap|nan 
way  was  completely  restored.  During  the 
political  storms,  which  destroyed  the  Ro- 
man empire,  the  marehes  also  reverted  to 
their  former  dreary  conditimi.  Under  the 
Gothic  king  Theodorie,  attempts  were 
once  more  made  to  drain  them,  and,  as  it 
appears,  not  without  success.    But  the 
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operatioDfl  were  not  long  persevered  in, 
and  hosdle  nature  soon  resumed  her  rights. 
Among  the  popes,  Boniface  VIII  (who 
died  in  1308)  was  the  first  who  occupied 
himself  with  the  draining  of  the  marshes; 
and  he  caused  a  large  canal  to  be  dug,  by 
means  of  which  the  country  around  Sez- 
ze  and  Sermonetta  remains  dry  even  to 
this  day.  Martin  .V,  in  1417,  likewise 
caused  a  great  canal,  the  Rio  Mardno,  to  be 
dug,  for  the  extension  of  which  to  the  sea 
hanlly  a  mile  was  wanting,  when  this  un- 
dertaking, which  would  have  supplied  an 
outlet  for  all  the  streams,  was  interrupted 
by  bis  death.  Leo  X  conferred  the  wnde 
country  uponGiuliano  de^  Medici,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  drained. 
Yet  during  the  69  years  of  its  continuance 
4n  the  hands  of  the  Medici,  litde  or  noth- 
ing was  done  towards  this  object.  Siztus 
V,  who  died  in  1590,  applied  himself  with 
zeal  to  this  undertaking,  and  visited  the 
country  in  person.  He  also  caused  a 
great  canal,  the  Fiume  Sisto,  to  be  dug, 
and  enclosed  with  dams,  which,  however, 
beinff  too  slightly  built,  shortly  after  his 
death  gave  way,  so  that  the  whole  country 
became  again  as  marshy  as  aver.  After 
him,  no  pope  had  die  courage,  for  a  long 
time,  to  set  about  this  work  with  earnest- 
ness. Pius  VI  turned  his  attention  again 
to  the  Pontine  marshes.  The  levefling 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
the  depths  of  the  various  canals  and  out- 
lets were  measured,  the  degree  of  decliv- 
ity in  the  bed  of  the  rivers  ascertained, 
and,  in  1778,  the  work  was  commenced. 
For  ten  years,  it  was  continued  at  the 
greatest  expense,  dll,  in  1788,  it  was  com- 
pleted* But,  notwithstanding  every  exer- 
tion, it  was  found  impracticable  to  raise 
the  low  lands,  and  give  them  a  proper 
slope  for  the  numerous  streams ;  yet  the 
judiciously  conducted  canals,  the  cleans- 
ing of  ttie  beds  of  the  different  streams, 
whose  sUme  filled  the  air  with  unwhole- 
some vapors,  the  laying  out  of  on  excel- 
lent highway  (Linea  Pia),  bore  witness  to 
-the  services  rendered  by  Pius  VI  to  this 
country.  During  the  French  government 
these  labors  were  also  continued ;  yet  it 
seems  as  if  the  old  marshes  would  not 
submit  to  the  restraint  of  cultivation.  This 
countiy  is  not  as  fiightful  as  it  is  usually 
represented ;  but  it  is  very  monotonous, 
and  the  predatory  habita  of  tlie  inhabit- 
ants, which  the  vigorous  measures  of  the 
French  government  in  some  decree  kept 
under  restraint,  have  in  later  times  re- 
sumed all  their  former  lawlessness.  It 
may  further  be  observed,  that  this  district 
contains  a  considerable  extent  of  culti- 


vated huid,  and  imneiiae  ptsturas, 
home,  cattle,  and  herds  of  baffiUoes,  grMe, 
and  water-ibwls  {fcUighe)  smt  up  with 
a  rusthng  noise  ;  towaras  the  seaaro  anwst 
fiferssts.  The  air,  however,  paiticulaify  in 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  yet  very  un- 
wholesome; and  hence  the  pale,  sallow 
countenances  of  the  few  inhabkanls^  who 
are  occupied  mosdv  with  hunting  and  fiah- 
ing,  and  occasionally  with  highway  robbe- 
ries, when  the  fever  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject permits  them.  The  chief  woiit  on  thin 
subject  is  Prony's  Dhcnplian  %»fdngra' 
pkiqm  et  hittorique  du  M0raii  PmUuuJgc-' 
cording  to  theur  condition  in  the  year.  1811 
to  1813);  (Paris,  1833, 4to.,  with  an  atlasi 
folio.> 

PoiiToir,  or  Pontoon,  in  war,  deootea 
a  little  floating  bridge  made  of  boats  and 
planks.  The  ponton  is  a  machine  oonost- 
ing  of  two  vessels  at  a  little  distance,  join- 
ed by  beams,  with  planks  laid  across  for 
the  passaoe  of  the  cavaliy,  the  cannon, 
infimtry,  &c,  over  a  river,  or  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  &c. 

PoNTOPPiDAN,  Eric,  the  yo 
at  Aarhuis,  in  1696,  died  in  l7 
bishop  of  Bergen,  and  wroce  manv  histori- 
cal and  theological  worics,  and  aJso  some 
Essays  upon  the  Norwegian  Language, 
and  an  I^Bsay  on  the  Namcal  History  of 
Norway  (trsnsL  into  English,  Londn  1755). 

PoNTUs,  in  Asia  Minor  (so  called  from 
the  sea  on  wliich  it  toy) ;  the  counory  firom 
the  Halys  to  Colchis,  or  the  Pontic  Cap- 
padocia,  as  it  was  rormeriy  joined  vrith 
Cappadocia.  The  whole  g^  Cappadocia 
was  divided  by  the  Pentons  into  two  sat- 
rapies, whence  there  arose,  under  Che 
Macedonians,  two  distinct  kingdomo. 
The  oldest  inhabitants  were  Tibarenes 
and  Chalybees,  not  Chaldsaana.  Bitter  (in 
his  ForMtBe)  thinks  they  were  natives  of 
India,  and  particularly  descendants  of  the 
Buddhists  at  a  period  previous  to  the 
Brahmans.  A  son  of  the  Persian  king 
Darius,  Anabazes,  held  theee  satmpies  as 
a  vassal,  with  the  ri|^ht  to  transmit  them 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  One  of 
his  successors,  Mithridates,  assistied  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  refused  to  pay  dibute 
to  Artaxerxaa.  His  son.  Ariobaraanes  I, 
made  himself  independent  during  the 
general  insurrection  of  the  govemon  of 
Asm  Minor  against  Artaxerxea  II.  lilith- 
ridates  II.  who  reigned  B.  C.  337,  trans- 
ferred his  kingdom  voluntarily  to  Alexan- 
der. Afterwards,  in  the  division  of  his 
empire,  in  32Si,  it  fell  to  Antigonus  who 
having  attempted  the  death  of  Mitbridatefl^ 
the  totter  fled  to  PaphlagoniSy  where  he 
found  adherents,  and  successfully  main 
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tuned  bimself.  Hii  fluccessor,  Mitbridates 
lU,  enlareed  his  (Mttemal  kingdom  by  con- 
qiiei!t&  tliB  son,  Mitbridates  IV,  drove 
back  tbe  Gauls,  but  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude the  war  aj^nst  Sinope,  because  the 
Rhodians  rendered  assistance  to  this  city. 
Phomaces  I  at  length  took  possession  of 
Sinope,  and  made  it  bis  residence.  Mitb- 
ridates  Eueigetes,  ftdier  of  the  celebrated 
Mitbridates,  aided  the  Romans  in  the  third 
Punic  and  in  the  Perffaraian  war,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  Phrygia  Major.  He 
was  murdered  in  1^.  flis  sonj  Mitbri- 
dates (q.  V.)  the  Great,  succeeded  him, 
and  carried  on  bloody  wars  with  Rome 
until  his  death ;  at  last  be  subtr^tted  to 
Pompey,  and  killed  himself^  64  yean  B. 
C^  froin  despair.  His  son  Phamaces  ob- 
tained only  the  Bosphorus,  and,  when  be 
attempted  to  conquer  again  his  paternal 
kingdom,  was  vanquish^  by  Cmsar,  and 
pot  to  dorth  by  Asander,  who  had  made 
himBelf  king  of  Bbspborus.  Still  his  son 
Darius  received  through  Antony  apart  of 
Pontiis.  Polemo,  who  at  the  same  time 
possessed  the  Bosphorus,  Asia  Mmor  and 
Coletiis,  was  bis  successor.  After  the 
death  of  his  widow,  Pytbodoris,  Polemo 
II  succeeded,  as  king  of  Ponnis,  A.  D. 
39.  Nero  took  Bosphorus  from  bim,  and 
Pontus  became,  after  Polemo's  death,  a 
Roooan  province.  When  the  Latins,  in 
1204,  again  conquered  Constanthiople, 
Alexitis  Comnenus  founded  a  new  king- 
dom in  Pontus,  which  remained  until  Mo- 
hammed II  united  it,  in  1461,  vrith  his 
great  conquests. 

PoivTCs  ;  son  of  Earth,  and  elder  broth- 
er of  Oceanue.  (See  Oceonti*,  and  JV^ 
tune.)  By  his  mother,  ho  had  Phorcys, 
Thaumas,-  Nereus,  &c 

Pontus  Euxisius  ;  the  aneientname  for 
the  Black  sea.  (q.  v.)  According  to  some, 
its  Greek  name,  e«^«m$  ir»vr»(  (signifying 
AosptCoUe  <ea),  was  given  it  on  account  of 
its  beaudful  scenery  and  fruitful  coasts; 
according  to  others,  it  was  at  first  called 
JbotwoM  (Atwi^  inhospitable),  on  account  of 
the  barbarous  character  of  tbe  uihabitants 
along  its  shores ;  but,  as  these  were  soften- 
ed ^  commercial  intercourse,  its  name 
waB  changed  to  £imnt». 

Pooh  ;  an  Egyptian  god.  (See  Hmtq- 
gbmhicsy  vol.  vi,  p.  321.) 

PooLO  (from  tne  modem  Greek  for  Ht" 
tU^  from  tbe  ancient  ffavXr$)  is  often  found 
in  geompbjcal  names,  as  Poolo  Samo 
(Little  Saxnos).  Podo  is  ofien  used  as  a 
diminudve ;  for  instance,  Mariapoola  (lit- 
de  Mary).— In  die  Malay  languages,  poolo 
signifies  an  island. 

Poor,  PooBA^cdy,  in  Sanscrit);  tbe 


terminadon  of  nnmerons  geogrephical 
names  in  India  east  of  the  Ganges,  a» 
Rmapoor  (royal  city). 

Poor's  Rate  is  the  name  given  in  Eng- 
land to  the  taxes  raised  fbr  tbe  aid  orsup- 
port  of  those  who  cannot  support  tbem- 
selves.  In  the  year  1830,  the  sums  ex- 
pended in  Eng^d  and  Wales  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  out  of  tbe  moneys  levied 
m  the  counties,  amounted  to  6^553^439 
pounds.    (See  Pauperitm,) 

PooTRA  (in  Sanscrit,  «m);  a  woid  ap- 
pearing in  many  geographical  names,  as 
BrahMspoatra  (son  of  Bramah). 

PopATAN ;  a  city  of  New  Grenada,  sit- 
uated in  a  large  and  fertile  ptetn,  watered 
by  the  Cauca,  and  fying  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcanic  Purace.  It  is  about  eighty  leagoe^ 
south-west  of  Bogota,  and  eigbty<^v» 
north-east  of  Quito ;  laL  2°  96^  nonh ;  Ion. 
76^39^ west.  Itispretdly buih, and itseto- 
vation  above  the  sea  (5750  feetj  renders  tfao 
climate  mild.  Popu]aQon,25,000.  Itsuffer'^ 
ed  much  during  tbe  war  of  Colombian  in- 
dependence, and,  in  1837,  was  almost  en* 
tirely  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  which 
was  accompanied  bv  an  erupdon  of  the 
Purace  and  an  oveifiow  of  the  Cauca. 

Pope,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  Engiisb 
poet,  was  bom  May  23, 1688,  in  Lombaid 
street,  London,  where  his  father,  a  linen- 
draper,  acquired  a  considerable  fortune. 
Both  his  parents  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Soon  afler  the  birth  of  his  son,  who  waa 
of  very  dehcate  constitution,  small,  and 
much  deformed,  the  father  of  Pope  retir- 
ed fix>m  business  to  a  small  house  at  Bin- 
field,  near  Windsor  Forest ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  the  exiled  king, 
not  chooan^  to  vest  his  jproperty  in  the 
public  securities,  be  lived  frugally  on  the 
capital.  The  young  poet  was  taught  to 
read  and  write  at  home,  and,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
Oatbofic  priest,  named  Tavemer,  from 
whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  Being  fond  of  reading,  he 
became  acquainted,  at  this  early  period, 
with  Ogilby^  version  of  Homer,  and  San* 
dys'  transition  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
which  books  first  turned  his  attention  to 
poetry.  He  was  successively  placed  at 
two  other  schools,  the  first  at  Twyford, 
and  the  second  at  Hydo-pnrk-comer,  where 
he  formed  a  play  taken  fix>mOgilbv%  Ho- 
mer, intermixed  with  verses  of  his  own, 
and  had  it  acted  by  his  school-fellows. 
About  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  taken 
home,  and  privately  instructed  by  another 
priest;  and  to  this  period  is  assigned  ins 
earliest  minted  poem,  the  Ode  on  Soli- 
tude.   He  subsequently  appears  to  have 
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been  the  director  of  his  own  stndies,  io 
which  the  cultivation  of  poetry  occupied 
his  chief  attention.  He  particularly  exer- 
cised himself  in  imitation  and  translation, 
of  which  his  versions  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Thebais  and  of  the  Sappho  to  Phaon, 
made  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  affiord  a  re- 
markable testimony.  He  was  sixteen 
when  he  wrote  his  pastorals,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  notice  of  several  eminent 
persons.  His  Ode  for  8t  Cecib'a's  Day 
and  Essay  on  Criticism  were  his  next  per- 
formances of  note,  the  latter  of  which  was 
written  in  1709,  and  published  in  ]711,  in 
which  vear,  also,  appeared  his  Elegy  on 
an  Unfortunate  Lady.  He  became  em- 
broiled with  Ambrose  Philips  in  conse- 
quence of  an  ironical  comparison  of  that 
writer's  pastorals  with  his  own  in  the 
Guardian,  and  with  the  irasciUe  cntic 
John  Dennis,  owins  to  a  humorous  allu- 
sion to  him  under  the  name  of  JfypiuSy  in 
the  Essay  on  Criticism.  The  Elegy  on 
an  Unfortunate  Lady  was  followed  b^  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  grounded  on  a  trifling 
incident  in  iashionable  life.  In  this  pro- 
duction the  poet  displavs  admirable  vivaci- 
ty and  the  most  polished  wit,  but  its  im- 
aginative power  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in 
the  exquisite  roachinerv  of  the  syl|4)8, 
wrought  into  it  as  an  afterthought;  for  the 
poem  first  appeared  without  it  This  ad- 
dition was  opposed  by  Addison — a  piece 
of  advice  which  Pope  subsequently,  upon 
no  very  direct  evidence,  attributed  to  lite- 
raiy  jealousy.  He  next  published  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  altered  and  modernized 
from  Chaucer,  which  was  followed,  in 
1713,  by  his  Windsor  Forest,  commenced 
at  sixteen.  In  the  same  year,  he  publish- 
ed proposals  for  a  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
by  subscription,  which  were  received  with 
great  encouragement;  and  the  first  vol- 
ume, containing  four  books,  appeared  in 
1715  (in  4lo.).  An  open  breach  with  Ad- 
dison preceded  this  publication,  owing  to 
an  alleged  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  whom  a  rival  translation  of  Homer, 
published  under  the  name  of  Tickell,  was 
attributed  by  Pope.  Whether  by  Addi- 
son or  Tickell,  the  rival  version  soon  sank 
before  that  of  Pope,  who  was  enabled,  by 
the  great  success  of  his  subscription,  to 
take  a  handsome  house  at  Twickenham, 
to  which  he  removed  with  his  father  and 
mother.  About  this  time,  he  wrote  his 
impassioned  Epistie  from  Eloisa  to  Abe- 
lard,  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  impressive 
of  all  amatory  poems.  In  1717,  he  re- 
published his  poetry  in  a  quarto  volume, 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  elegant  preface, 
and  in  1720,  completed  the  Iliad.  In  17S1, 


he  undertook   the  editorshln  of  8h«k- 
speare*s  works — a  task  for  vniich  he  "ww^ 
wholly  unfit ;  and  a  severe  castigation  from 
Theobald  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
enmity  between  them.    Witlr  the  aasisl* 
ance  of  Broome  and  Fenton,  he  also  ac- 
complished a  translation  of  the  Odyswy, 
the  sabscription  to  which  brought  him  a 
considerable  sum.    In  the  mean  time,  be 
had   formed  a  friendship  with   Martba 
Blount,  the  daughter  of  a  Catholb  gen- 
tleman near  Reading,  who  became  his  in- 
timate cof^idanie  and  companion  through 
lile.    A  sort  of  iiteraiy  flirtation  also  com- 
menced with  the  celebnted  lady  Maiy 
Wonley  Montagu,  which,  afker  much  in- 
tercourse and  correspondence,  terminated 
(see  Mndagu,  laAfMary  Wmfky)  in  tbe 
bitterest  enmi^.      In    1727,  he  joined 
Swift  in  a  puUicotion  of  Miscellaiues^  in 
which  he  inserted  a  treatise  Of  the  Ba- 
thos, or  Art  of  Sinking,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples from  the  inferior  poets  of  the  day. 
In  1798,  he  sent  out  the  three  fint  books 
of  his  Dunciad,  a  mock-heroic  poenFi,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  overwhelm  his  an- 
tagonists with  ridicule.    It  is  a  finished 
example  of  diction  and  veisificatbn,  but 
displays  much  irritalMlity,  ilfiberality  and 
injustice.  Personal  satire,  to  which  he  waa 
first  encouraged   by  bishop   Atterbui^^ 
appears  in  most  of  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions.   Being  particularly  connected  with 
the  tory  party,  he  had  become  intimate 
with  lord  Bolingbroke,  to  whose  sugges- 
tion the  worid  is  indebted  for  the  Emy 
on  Man,  first  published  anonymously  in 
1733^  and  the  next  year  completed,  and 
avowed  by  the  author.    This  woric  stands 
in  the  first  class  of  ethical  poems.    It  was 
followed  by  Imitations  of  Horace,  accom- 
panied by  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  the 
Satires,  and  by  Moral  Epistles  or  Essays, 
which  exhibit  him  as  a  satirist  of  the 
school  of  Boileau,  with  more  spirit  and 
poetry,  and  equal  causticity.    The  per- 
sons whom,  in  these  works,  be  treats  with 
most  severity  are  lady  Mary  W.  Montagu 
and  lord  Hervey.    Ouril,  the  bookseller, 
having  published  some  letters  written  by 
Pope,  the  latter  aflfected  great  anger ;  yet 
there  is  some  evidence  to  countenance  the 
notion  that  he  contrived  the  plot  himself 
in  order  to  form  an  excuse  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  quarto  volume  of  letters,  in  his 
own  name,  for  which  he  took  subscrip- 
tions.   They  are  elegant  and  sprightly,  al- 
though studied  and  artificial ;  but,  as  ma- 
ny characteristic  epistles  are  given  from 
those  of  his  correspondents,  the  collection 
is  interesting  and  valuable.    In  1742,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Warburton,  he  added  a 
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fourth  book  to  his  Bundad,  intended  to 
ridicule  useless  and  frivolous  studies,  in 
which  he  attacked  CoUey  Cibber,  then 
poet-lanreate.  Gibber  retaliated  by  a 
pamphlet,  which  told  some  ludicrous  sto- 
ries of  his  antagonist,  and  so  irritated  tbe 
kttefy  that,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Dun- 
ciad,  he  deposed  Theobald,  its  original 
hero,  and  promoted  Gibber  in  his  place, 
who,  ahfaough  a  great  coxcomb,  could 
scarcely  be  deemed  a  dunce. — ^An  oppres- 
sive  asthma  began  now  to  indicate  a  com- 
noendng  decline ;  and,  in  this  state  of  de- 
bility, he  was  consoled  by  the  affectionate 
attention  of  his  fiiends,  and  particularly 
of  lord  fiolin^^broke.  When  the  last  scene 
was  approaching,  he  allowed  one  of  his 
intimates,  the  historian  Hooke,  himself  a 
Catholic,  to  send  for  a  priest^  not  as  essen- 
daly  but  becoming ;  and,  soon  after,  ouiedy 
expired.  May  30, 1744,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six.  He  was  interred  at  Twickenham, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by 
bishop  Warburton,  his  legatee.  Both  the 
moral  and  poetical  character  of  Pope  haet 
within  these  last  few  years,  been  assailea 
and  defended  with  peculiar  animation. 
Vain  and  irascible,  he  seems  to  have  been 
equally  open  to  flattery  and  prone  to  re- 
sentment ;  but  one  of  his  greatest  weak- 
nesses was  a  disposition  to  artifice,  in  or- 
der to  acquire  reputation  and  applause, 
which  is  justly  deemed  indicative  of  little- 
ness of  mind.  He  was  not,  however,  in- 
capable of  generous  and  elevated  senti- 
ments, and  was  as  firm  in  his  attachments 
as  implacable  in  his  dislikes.  He  bad  al- 
ways a  di^ified  regard  to  his  indepen- 
dence, wbicb,  in  one  to  whom  money, 
hi^h  connexions,  and  the  superfluities  of 
li^  more  especially  the  luxuries  of  the 
table,  were  by  no  means  indiflerent,  is  the 
more  remarkable.  He  has  been  accused 
of  meanness  towards  his  literary  coadju- 
tors ;  but  certain  stories,  of  a  nature  to  im- 
peach his  inteffrity,  are  now  no  longer  be- 
ueved,  eq>eciaL&y  as  something  like  an  in- 
lispoation  to  do  hiin  justice,  either  as  a 
poet  or  a  man,  has  been  manifest  in  those 
who  related  them.  As  a  poet,  while  his 
claim  to  invention  is  bounded,  tbe  endeav- 
or to  set  him  aside  altogether,  in  coropli- 
Dieot  to  certain  metaphysical  distinctions 
in  regard  to  the  primary  sources  of  poetic 
ieeling,  is  factitious  and  futile.  No  Eng- 
lish writer  has  carried  further  correcmess 
of  veisification,  splendor  of  diction,  and 
the  truly  poetical  art  of  vivifying  and  adorn- 
ing every  subject  that  he  touched.  His 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Episde  from  Eloi- 
aa  to  Abelard,  are  alon^  sufficient  to  im- 
peach the  exclusive  theory  which  would 


deny  him  (be  rank  and  powers  of  a  poet, 
leavmffhiswit,  bis  brilliancy  and  his  sat- 
ire to  be  ranked  as  they  may  be.  Of  the 
various  editions  of  Pope's  works,  it  is  only 
necessaiy  to  mention  that  of  Warburton 
(excluding  tbe  Homer,  9  vols.,  8  vo.),  and 
those  of  Johnson,  Warton  and  Bowles 
(the  last  in  ten  vols.,  8  vo.,  1806). 

Pope  (flora  the  Greek  nawaif  mtber ;  see 
Ptquu)  was  the  title  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  lon^f  before  he  possessed  the  au- 
thority which  is  now  connected  with  the 
name.  From  tbe  end  of  the  foiuth  cen- 
tury, he  was  the  first  among  the  five 
Satriarcfas  or  superior  bishops  of  Ghristen- 
om;  for  the  circumstance  that  Rome 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  the  kst  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  apostle  Peter,  bad  long 
since  given  to  him,  as  pretended  S0Gce8M>r 
of  Peter  (q.  v.),  an  extensive  authority,  hot 
no  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  foreign  dio- 
ceses. This,  however,  the  popes  obtain- 
ed by  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church, 
which  had  propjerty  in  most  other  dio- 
ceses, by  arbitration  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
tentions, and  b^  availing  themselves  of 
many  opportunities, fiivorable  to  the  ex- 
tension of  their  influence.  A  provincial 
synod  at  Sardica,  in  the  vear  344,  and  a 
decree  of  tbe  emperor  Valentinian  UI,  in 
445,  had,  indeed,  acknowledged  the 
biriiop  of  Rome  as  primate,  and  as  the 
last  tribanal  of  appeal  from  the  other 
bishops;  but  even  in  the  West,  where 
alone  these  edicts  had  the  force  of  law 
the  measures  of  the  popes,  until  the  eighth 
century,  often  met  with  violent  oppositioii. 
About  this  time,  several  circumstances 
contributed  to  open  to  them  the  way  to 
supreme  control  over  all  churches.  (See 
Hierarchf,)  Among  these  were  the  estab- 
lishing new  churches  in  Germany,  which, 
like  those  ofBrittun  at  an  earlier  period, 
being  founded  by  their  missionaries,  were 
at  fiist  subject  to  their  power ;  the  politi- 
cal confusion,  and  the  change  of  govern- 
ment in  Italy  and  France ;  tlie  decretaki 
of  the  pretended  Isidore  (q.  v.),  forged  be- 
tween 830  and  850,  probably  by  Benedict, 
a  deacon  of  Mentz  (which,  in  those  times 
of  ignorance,  contributed  much  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  the  Roman  church  to 
exercise  supreme  power,  by  supposititious 
letters  and  statutes  of  former  bishops  of 
Rome,  dated  back  to  the  first  centuries) ; 
the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churches,  which  bound  the  latter  still 
more  closely  to  the  popes,  as  their  leaden ; 
the  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  rank,  eve- 
ry where  introduced  by  the  ambition  of 
the  popes,  all  derived  and  gradually  da- 
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iceBdiiig  ftom  them,  who  had  umrpedtiie 
highest  phee ;  and,  finally,  the  penooal  su- 
periority of  some  popes  over  their  oontem- 
ponries.  TbusLeotheCh«at(q.T.),mthe 
fifth  century  ;  Gregory  I,  called  the  Great, 
a  zealous,  good,  and  able  man,  in  the 
sixth  century ;  and  Leo  III,  who  crowned 
Cbarlemajrne,  in  the  eighth  century,  had 
obtained  for  the  papal  tide  an  authority 
which  die  paniarcns  of  the  East  could 
not  attain,  and  against  which  the  power 
of  princes  availed  little.  The  story  of 
the  female  pope,  Johanna  or  Joan,  an 
English  woman,  educated  at  Mentz  and 
Athens^  who^  concealing  her  sex,  rose 
by  her  learning  and  talent  fi!om  the 
ofSce  of  a  notaiy  at  Rome  to  the  pa- 
pal chair,  but,  after  a  reicn  of  two  years 
and  a  hal(  was  detected  by  becoming 
a  mother,  is  a  fMe  and  satire.  There 
were,  imitoed,  unworthy  popes  during  the 
middle  ages;  but,  after  the  brilliant  vio- 
toiy  which  Nicholas  I  (who  was  first 
solemnly  crowned)  obtained  over  Lothaire, 
king  of  Lorraine,  in  the  affiir  of  a 
divorce  in  86G»,  and  over  the  bishops  of 
Treves  and  Cologne,  whom  he  deposed 
by  his  papal  authority;  and  after  the  exr 
ample  which  John  VUI  bad  given,  in  B7S, 
of  a  disposal  of  the  imperial  crown,  which 
be  conlerred  on  Chanes  the  Bald, — ^the 
power  of  the  popes  could  receive  but 
little  ipjuiy  fivm  the  violence  and  oomip- 
tioQ  which  pravailed  in  the  papal  see 
above  a  hundred  years,  beginning  fix)m 
the  influence  of  tbe  Tuscan  counts  at 
Rome,  under  Sergius  III,  in  904,  and  con- 
tinued by  tbe  wicked  and  licentious  ftir 
vorites  and  relations  of  the  infamous 
princesses  Theodora  and  Marosda  (one  of 
whom,  John  XII,  in  956,  while  but  eigh- 
teen years  okl,  and  another,  Benedict  GC, 
in  1083,  a  bo^  of  twelve  years,  obtained 
the  digiHty  of  pope),  and  even  fit>m  the 
scandalous  circumstance  that,  in  1045, 
three  popesi  chosen  by  means  of  bribeiy, 
were  living  together  in  Rome.  The  rude- 
ness of  the  age  concealed  the  scandal  of 
such  things.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
darkness,  a  ray  of  light  appears  in  the  reign 
of  the  excellent  Sylvester  II  (q.  v.),  between 
990  and  1003,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  whom  the 
world  regarded  as  a  masician.  The  trou- 
bles arising  during  the  decline  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty  in  France  and  Gennany 
ofiered  an  extensive  and  continually  en- 
larging field  of  action  to  the  ambition  of 
the  popes;  and  their  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  nobles  ana  people  of 
Rome,  which  they  had  often  lost  during 
tbe  contentions  or  Actions,  were  regained 


Sthem  by  the  constitution  of  Nicbofav 
,  in  1059,  placiii|f  the  right  of  election 
to  the  papal  chair  m  the  huids  of  the  car- 
dinals (see  Condave),  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  laiQr.  After  this,  a  succession  of  good 
ruleiB^  of  great  talents  and  excellent  char- 
acter, sat  upon  what  was  then  the  first 
throne  in  Christendom; — Gregoiy  VII 
(q.  v.),  who  surpassed  them  all  in  spirit 
and  m  power,  and  who  began  to  carrj- 
through,  with  wonderful  perseverance,  tlie 
project  of  universal  dominion;  Urban  11, 
who  was  several  times  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  antipope  Clement  III,  but  who, 
fiK>m  1068  to  1099,  ruled  vrith  extensive 
influence  and  extraordinary  vigor;  Alex- 
ander III,  who,  during  his  reign,  between 
1160  and  1181,  survived  two  rivak,  and 
overcame  a  third,  who  brought  the  kings 
of  England  and  Scotland  to  unconditional 
obedience  in  reHnous  matters,  who  made 
the  emperor  Frraeric  I  hold  his  stirrup, 
and  confirmed  the  system  of  the  election 
of  popes;  and  Innocent  III,  whose  reign, 
between  1196  and  15216,  raised  the  papal 
see  to  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
dignity.  Wluit  the  popes  in  eariier  times 
had  only  attempted  in  peculiar  circum- 
sumces,  these  great  men,  so  superior  to 
their  age,  made  the  settled  usage,  by  a 
regular  series  of  bold  usurpations  and 
persevering  efiforts.  They  united  the 
cleigy  of  western  and  central  Europe 
closely  to  the  papal  see,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  form  of  oath,  by  tbe  law  of 
celibacy,  and  by  the  law  of  investiture 
(q.  v.),  which  broke  the  union  of  bisfaops 
with  their  temporal  princes,  and,  under 
Innocent  III,  was  extended  to  a  power 
of  disposmg,  at  pleasure,  of  all  the  dignities 
and  benefices  of  the  church.  By  means 
of  their  legates  and  nuncios  (q.  vX  they 
obtained  the  bishop's  right  of  decioiDg  in 
ecclesiastical  and  matrimonial  affidrs,  and 
the  exclusive  right  of  canonization ;  and 
they  thus  made  the  popes  the  sole  foun- 
tain of  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  power  in 
western  Christendom.  By  eventually  as- 
suming the  sole  right  of  convening  coun- 
cils and  national  efynods  (whose  decrees 
became  valid  only  by  being  ratified  by 
the  pope),  and  by  maintaining,  with  more 
and  more  boldness,  their  claims  to  infelli- 
bility,  they  at  length  obtained  complete 
dominion  over  the  church.  Of  the  or- 
ders of  monks,  especially  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  they  created  a  spiritual  army, 
who,  bavinff  in  their  hands  the  inquisition, 
the  right  of  hearing  confessions,  and  of 
preaching,  together  vrith  die  public  super- 
intendence of  ephools  and  univereitiea, 
became  tbe  most  usefiil  instrument  of 
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liMir  pofi^,  and  one  of  tke  itioiigeil  iup- 
poilBOMeir  power.  ThemcceoBoftheoe 
adfonoee  towards  unlimited  Bpirittial  do- 
miDioD,  gave  them  courage  lo  strive  also 
after  temporal  power.  But  tbe  clakos  of 
the  popes  to  worldly  dominioik  are  of 
mucb  later  origin  than  the  bisioiians  of 
the  oomt  of  Rome  have  maintained.  Con- 
stantino the  Great  gave  them  merely  some 
buiktings  and  eststes  in  and  near  Rome. 
By  the  gift  of  Pepin  (see  Ckurck,  SUUe$ 
ofihe)w  pope  obtained  merely  tbe  dth 
wimMiii  ulile,  that  is,  the  use  of  lands  in- 
trtiBled  to  him.  In  this  wav  he  became, 
in  a  manner,  a  vassal  of  the  Frankish 
kings,  and  afterwards  of  Ae  German  em- 
perors, who  exercised,  without  oppositioo, 
the  tight  of  sovereinity  over  the  papal 
fkmunions,  and,  until  the  twelfth  century, 
suflhred  no  election  of  pope  to  take  place 
without  their  nitiftcation.  Innocent  III 
tint  establiBbed  tbe  rule  that  Rome,  tbe 
Marches,  and  the  hereditary  possessions 
of  Matilda  (q.  v.),  should  do  him  homage, 
IS  lord paramouDt, in  1196;  and  thus  van- 
ished the  last  shadow  of  the  power  of  the 
emperors  over  Rome  and  the  pope.  Fa- 
voflaUe  circumstances  had  akeedy  made 
several  kingdoms  tributai^  to  tbe  papal 
«e.  Engluid,  from  the  ume  of  its  con- 
venion  to  Christianity,  was  thus  depend- 
ent upon  them ;  in  like  manner,  Poland 
and  Hungary,  from  the  eleventh  centoiy, 
Ailgaria  and  Aragori,  fiOm  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  kingdom  of  tbe 
Two  Sicilies  f  whose  Norman  kings  bad 
been  vassals  or  tbe  pope),  ftom  1265,  when 
Clement  IV  gave  it  to  the  house  of  Anjou 
through  hatred  towards  the  house  of  Ho- 
henstaofen.  Even  the  East  would  have 
&llen  under  the  power  of  Rome^  if  the 
success  of  the  crusades  (which  had  given 
rise  in  the  West  to  much  conftision  in  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  citizens  and  private 
property,  and  thereby  promoted  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pope)  hold  been  less  transi- 
tory. InnociBnt  III  dared  to  depose  and 
proclaim  kings,  as,  (or  instance,  John  of 
Encland,  and  to  threaten  tbe  whole  world 
with  excommunication.  The  emperor 
Otho  IV  called  himself  such  by  tbe  grace 
of  God  and  of  the  pope.  Kings  were 
called  mnu  of  Ike  pope;  and  the  fear  of  the 
terrible  consequences  of  the  interdict, 
which  they  pronounced,  ss  vicars  of 
Christ,  upon  disobedient  princes  and 
their  kingdoms,  the  rebellious  spirit  of  tbe 
barons,  the  ill  regulated  cbnstitution  of 
Slates,  and  the  great  want  of  laws,  sub- 
jected the  rulers  of  those  times  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  lord,  whose  court  was  the 
cradle  of  modem  politics,  and  whose 
poller  and  inftoence  were  InesiBtible,  be- 


cause supported  by  public  ophuon  and  by 
superstition.  It  vras  with  ressaiL  then, 
that  popery,  at  that  time,  was  callea  a  unt- 
wnal  moncardijf ;  the  cardinals  being  coun- 
sellors; the  legates  in  the  different  king- 
doms of  Europe,  viceroys ;  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  governors  and  lieutenant- 
govemon;  tbe  priests,  ministers  of  police 
and  of  the  finances ;  and  the  religious  or- 
ders, the  standing  armies  of  tbe  Roman 
pastor;  who  thus  had  at  bis  beck  300,000 
servants  of  difterent  ranks,  scattered 
among  the  different  nations,  entirely  de- 
voted to  bis  interest,  and  powerful  by  the 
arms  of  religion  and  fiinaticism.  In  ftict, 
this  priestly  government  did  good  by  ac- 
customing tbe  rude  princes  ami  people  to 
laws  and  Christian  manners;  and,  at  a 
time  when  rifffats  were  first  beginning  to 
be  underatoo<^  its  inconsistency  with  true 
independence  was  not  felt  France  alone, 
which  had  acquired  more  consistencv 
and  power  than  the  other  monarchies  of 
Europe,  by  the  subju^tion  of  the  great 
vassals^  and  the  reduction  of  their  territo- 
ries under  tbe  royal  government,  first  suc- 
cessfiiUy  resisted  the  popes.  In  Philip  the 
Fair,  Booifiice  VIII  (q.  v.),  one  or  the 
boldest  and  most  able  popes,  found  a 
master,  and  his  successors,  during  their  res- 
idence at  Avinion,  between  1906  and  1376, 
remained  under  French  influence.  The 
indepmdence  of  tbe  popes  visibly  sufifer- 
ed  fiY>m  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
now  bound  to  a  particular  pohticflJ  party, 
tiiougb  they  continued  to  exercise,  over 
all  the  Christian  countries  a£  the  West, 
the  power  which  their  arts  and  perse- 
verance had  obtained.  Their  oignity 
sunk  still  lower  when,  in  1378,  two  rival 
popes  appeared — the  Italian  Urban  VI,  and 
a  count  of  Geneva,  chosen  by  the  French 
cardinals,  who  took  tbe  name  of  Clement 
VIL  Europe  was  divided  by  their  quar- 
rel, the  Italian  being  supported  by  Italy, 
Germany,  England  and  tne  northern  king<- 
doms,  the  French  pope  by  France,  SfMiin, 
Savoy,  Lorraine  and  Scotiand ;  and  the 
schism  lonff  remained.  Tbe  public  sale 
of  officer  the  shameful  extortions  and  the 
low  artinces,  which  most  of  Uiese  rival 
popes  use<l  against  each  other,  gave  rise, 
m  England  and  Bohemia  (see  Hus$\  to 
much  complaint,  and  to  demands  for  a 
n^rm  in  tbe  state  of  tbe  churcb.  The 
council  of  Constance  had,  indeed,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to'  the  great 
schism,  by  deposing  both  of  the  rivals) 
but  pope  M artm  V  (q.  v.),  who  was  chosen, 
in  1417,  in  their  place,  did  not  correct  the 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  his 
nedecessors,  and  even  tbe  most  express 
decrees    for    re^rm,    passed    fay    the 
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couocii  of  IMe,  were  feiid«red  nuptfoiy 
bv  th§  wtifices  and  the  penevenmce  of 
£iigette  IV,  of  the  bouse  of  Unini,  who 
vns  pope  between  1431  and  1477.  He 
had  gamed  the  friendship  of  France,  in 
1438,  by  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  fi:eedom  of  the 
GaUican  church ;  and  the  negotiations  of 
^neas  Sylvius,  ambassador  of  Frederic 
III,  with  him  and  his  successor,  the  ex- 
cellent Nicholas  V,  a  fiiend  to  ancient 
literature,  and  the  protector  of  tlie  learned 
exiles  from  Greece,  eflected  the  concor- 
date  of  Vienna,  in  1448.  Why  the  griev- 
ances of  the  German  nation  were  so  litde 
remedied  by  this  instrument,  while  the 
interest  of  the  pope  was  carefully  attend- 
ed to,  the  German  princes,  whom  the  elo- 
quence of  the  cunning  negotiator  iEneas 
Sylvius  had  induced  to  accept  it,  fint 
perceived  when  be  was  chosen  cardinal, 
and,  in  1458,  .pope,  under  the  name  of 
Pius  IL  In  this  concordats,  the  popes 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  annates, 
of  the  right  of  ratifying  the  elecdoo  of 
prelates,  and,  among  many  other  privi- 
leges, that  of  the)wpe'«  months^,  so  called, 
or  the  right  of  conierrine  benefices  (which 
they  exercised  alternate^  with  the  fi>und- 
ersj^  not  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies^  but 
on  particular  montlis,  of  which  six  in  ev- 
ery year  were  reserved  to  the  pope.  By 
a  general  extension  of  this  privilege,  to 
which,  under  different  pretences,  ■  the 
other  Christian  kingdoms  were  obliged  to 
submit,  the  popes,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  gone  so  far,  that  full  half  of  the  eccle- 
siast^  revenues  of  the  West  flowed  into 
their  cofifera,  under  various  pretences. 
Assistance  against  the  Turks  was  the 
most  common  pretext;  but  rarely  were 
any  of  the  immense  sums  thus  collected 
80  employed.  It  was  necessary  to  buy 
the  fiivor  of  the  parties  in  Rome,  among 
which  the  old  families  of  Colonna  and  Ur- 
sini  had  long  been  rivals ;  and  so  much 
was  spent  on  theu*  relations  (see  ^tpotism)^ 
that  very  Httle  remained  for  the  common 
good  of  Christendom.  In  care  for  his 
mniily,  no  pope  ever  surpassed  Alexander 
VI  (q.  v.),  between  1492  and  1508|  whose 
policy  and  whose  private  life  were  equally 
strangers  to  morality  and  religion.  His  suc- 
cessor, Julius  II,  between  1503  and  1513, 
emplo^-edaJl  his  powers  m  politics,  and  in  a 
war  with  France,  in  which  he  commanded 
his  own  army,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  be- 
fore Bayard.  Fortunately  for  him  and 
for  his  successor,  Leo  X  (q.  v.),  Maximili- 
an I  was  prevented  by  circumstances, 
and  finally  by  death,  from  uniting  upon 
his  own  head  the  papal  and  impmal 
crowns.    The  drcumstance  that  Austria, 


France  and  Spain  wave  fiAtJiy^  Utm- 
hardy  and  Nat^es,  and,  theramB,  sought 
alteniately  the  mvor  of  die  pope,  had  caus- 
ed the  latter  to  rise  anew  in  political  im- 
portance towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
contuiy ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  dmes  was  ac- 
quiring an  irresistible  strength,  and  the 
policy  of  Leo  X  was  of  no  avail  against  iu 
Luther,  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  were  the 
heralds  of  an  opposition  which  tore  al- 
most half  of  the  West  fiom  the  popes, 
while  the  policy  of  Charles  V  was  at  the 
same  time  diminishing  their  power.  What 
the  ages  of  ignorance  had  allowed  to  the 
pope,  the  council  of  Trent,  indeed,  now 
raufied ;  and  the  society  of  the  Jesuits 
came  forward  as  the  guards  of  his  throne, 
striving  to  erase  all  traces  of  the  rrforma- 
tion  in  the  states  which  had  remained 
Catholic,  and  to  regain  by  mission^  among 
the  heathen  what  had  been  lost  in  Europe : 
yet  neither  this  new  support,  nor  the  poli- 
cy of  artful  popes,  such  as  Clement  Vll, 
between  ISa  and  1534  (whom  Charles 
of  Bouribon,  the  general  of  the  eroperor, 
drove,  in  1527,  into  the  cosde  of  St.  Ange- 
\o\  and  Paul  III,  between  1534  and  1549, 
wno  gained  for  bis  fiunily  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza ;  nor  the  monkish  devotion  of  Paul 
IV,  between  1555  and  1559;  nor  the  mod- 
eration of  Pius  IV,  between  1559  and 
1566,  who  condescended  to  grant  the  cui> 
to  the  Bohemian  Hussites ;  nor  the  seven- 
ty of  Pius  V,  between  1566  and  1578  (who 
offended  both  princes  and  people  by  his 
bull  in  uina  Ihmmi^  worthy  of  his  preyj- 
ous  character  as  a  proud  Dominican,  and 
furious  persecutor  of  heretics,  although 
his  severe  austerity  obtained  him  the  hon- 
or of  canonization) ;  still  leas  the  useful 
activity  of  Gregoiy  XIII,  between  1572 
and  1585,  who  gave  to  the  worid  the 
amended  calendar  (Gregorian) ;  the  mag- 
nanimity and  wisdom  of  Siztus  V  (q.  v.), 
between  1585  and  1590 ;  the  good  fortune 
of  Clement  VIII  (Aldobrandini)^  between 
1592  and  1605,  who^  in  1597,  added  Fer- 
rara  to  the  States  of  the  Church ;  the  learn- 
ing of  Urban  VIII,  between  1633  and 
1^4,  who  added  Urbino  to  his  domin- 
ions, and  obliged  Galileo  to  abjure  his 
doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun,— could  restore  the  old  author- 
ity of  the  papal  throne.  In  vain  did  tlie 
court  of  Rome  euiploy  the  language  of 
Gregory  VII  and  Innocent  III ;  even  in 
CatuoUc  states,  the  distinction  between 
ecclesiastical  and  political  afiajra  had  been 
perceived  so  cleany,  that  the  influence  of 
the  popes  upon  the  latter  was  now  very 
limited.  Since  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  no  German  emperor  had 
been  crowned  by  a  pope.    The  princes^ 
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>  who  had  Jearoed  his  policy,  withdrew 
ihemselves  from  his  authority.    The  na- 
tiooal  churches  obtained  their  freedom,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  and  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  which  the  papal  see  never 
acknowledged,  gave  public  legality,  guar- 
antied by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  a 
system  of  toleration  which  was  in  direct 
contradiction    to    the    papal     doctrmes. 
render  such  circumstances,  tlie  question 
lio  longer  was,  how  to  extend  the  papal 
authority,  but  how  to  prevent  its  utter  de- 
mruction ;  and  the  vicar  of  Christ,  who, 
when  he  began  to  call  himself  servant  of 
servants,  was  lord  of  lords,  was  obliged 
to  play  the  part  of  a  suppliant,  who  claims 
compassion  and  toleration,   rather  tlian 
obeaience,     JanseQism,  also,  took  from 
the  popes  a  considerable  part  of  the  Neth- 
erlands; their  bulls  were  no  longer  of 
avail,  beyond  the  States  of  the  Cnurch, 
without  the  consent  of  tho  sovereigns, 
and  the  revenues  from  foreign  kingdoms 
grew  smaller  and  smaller.     In  France, 
and  soon  after  in  Germany,  they  became 
the  objects  of  ridicule ;  and  the  excellent 
men  who  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  learned  Lam- 
bertini,  from  1740  to  1758  (see  Benedict 
XIV)j  and  the  enlightened  Ganganelli, 
from  1769  to  1774  (see  Clement  XIV), 
were   forced   to   expiate   the    guilt   of 
liieir  predecessors,  and  sought  to  obtain 
by  patience,  condescension  and  personal 
merit,  the  esteem  which  the  others  had 
haughtily  claimed.    Still  greater  misfor- 
tunes fell   upon   tlieir  successors,    Pius 
VI,  from  1775  to  1798,  and  Pius  VII, 
1800  to  1823.    The  first,  after  a  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  progress  of  knowledj^, 
just  when  the  death  of  Joseph  II  had  in- 
spired him  with  new  hopes  (see  Mmeio), 
was  witness  of  tlie  revolution,  which  tore 
fh>m  him  the  French  church,  and  de- 
l>rived  him  of  his  dominions.    The  other 
was  forced  to  buy  his  personal  freedom, 
and    the    possession   or  his  diminished 
states,. by  an  equivocal  concordate  with 
Bonaparte,  in  1801,  and  by  much  personal 
humiliation,  and  lost  them  both  again  in 
1809.    He  owed  his  restoration,  in  1814, 
not  to  the   excommunication   which  he 
had  pronounced  against  Napoleon,  but  to 
a  coalition  of  temporal    princes,  among 
whom  were  two  heretics  (the  English 
and  Prussian)  and  a  schismatic  (the  Rus- 
sian).   Nevertheless,  he  not  only  restored 
tlie  inquisition,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
other  rehgious  orders,  but  advanced  claims 
and   principles  entiroly  opposed  to  the 
ideas  and  resolutions  of  his  liberators. 
The  return  of  this  pope  to  the  spirit  of  the 
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eleventh  and  twelftlf  centuries  agreed  vfith 
what  was  always  the  principal  maxim  of 
the  Roman  court,  **  never  to  give  up  the 
slightest  of  its  claims,  but  to  wait  only 
for  opportunities."  When  the  archives 
of  the ,  popes  were  carried  to  Paris, 
in  1809,  among  other  surprising  things, 
a  practice  came  to  hght  which  me  popes 
had,  of  declaring  null  and  void,  by  se- 
cret mental  reservation,  the  contracts 
which  were  made  in  public.  Thus  Alex- 
ander VII,  February  18,  1664,  made 
such  a  reservation  with  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  Pisa,  of  the  12th  of  the  same 
month,  and  Clement  XIII,  September  3, 
1764  (see  Ckment  XJn\  with  regaid  to 
the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  France. 
Pius  VII  openly  declared  against  the 
tolerance  of  the  philosophic  sects,  against 
Bible  societies,  and  translations  of  the  Bi- 
ble. (See  Pius  VII.)  In  the  mean  time, 
there  appeared  in  the  French  and  German 
Catholic  churches,  a  spUit  of  fi^eedom, 
and  an  increasing  wish  for  an  independ- 
ent national  church,  which  is  veiy  visible 
in  die  negotiationa  that  preceded  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  concordate.  (Respect- 
ing the  temporal  dominions  ef  the  pope, 
see  Ckurch,  Stalest^ the,) 

Pope  (by  a  Catholicj.  THaving  given 
in  the  preceding  article  the  Protestant 
views  or  the  papal  histoiy,  we  shall  now 

S've  the  views  of  a  German  Catholic  on 
6  origin  and  character  of  the  papal 
power.]  The  pope  is  the  head  of  the 
Cathohc  hierarchy.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  power  of  the  chiurch  should  be  con- 
centrated in  some  one,  whose  especial 
care  it  should  be  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Christian  faith,  and  what- 
ev^  is  connected  widi  it  Christ  ordained 
this  unity  of  power  on  that  occasion 
when  one  of  the  apoMles^  first  of  all,  ac- 
knowledged die  aivinity  of  his  Master. 
When  vralking  with  bis  aposdes,  he  turn- 
ed and  said :  ^<  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? 
And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said. 
Thou  art  Christ,  die  Son  of  the  liyingGod. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  him.  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  Simon  BaV-jona ;  for  flesh  and  • 
blood  hatii  not  revealed  it  unto  Uiee,  but  my 
•Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also 
unto  thec^  that  thou  art  Peter  (which  means 
a  rock) ;  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  f^imt  it.  And  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shaft  bind  on  earth, 
sliall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed 
inbeaven."  (-Wa«Ai!trxvi,13— 19.)  How- 
ever clear  this  passage  may  be,  it  has  net 
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been  without  mistaken  interpreters,  who 
have  perverted  the  sense,  saving  that  at 
the  words  **  on  this  rock,**  Christ  pointed 
with  his  fin^r  to  himself.  The  learned 
Michaelis  rejects  this  explanation  of  soihe 
of  his  Protestant  brethren,  saying  that  the 
finger  is  not  the  finger  of  Christ,  but  that 
of  me  contentious  interpreter.  Tbepower 
to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  the  ofiice  of 
preaching  Christianity,  were  afterwards, 
mdeed,  given  to  all  the  other  apostles ;  but 
no  other  one  is  declared  to  oe  the  rock 
upon  which  the  church  should  be  built. 
This  rock  was  one  onlv,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  called  Peter,  After  his  resurrec- 
tion, Christ  appeared  for  the  third  time  to 
his  disciples  assembled  at  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias. ''So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus 
saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ?  He  saith 
unto  him.  Yea,  Lord ;  thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my 
lambs.  He  saith  unto  him  again  the  sec- 
ond time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  ?  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord ; 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He  saith 
unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.  He  saith  unto 
him  the  tlurd  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was  grieved,  be- 
cause he  said  unto  him  the  third  time, 
Lovest  thou  me?  And  he  said  unto  him. 
Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  know- 
est that  I  love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him. 
Feed  my  sheep.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  when  thou  wast  young,  tnou  girdedst 
thyself  and  walkedst  whither  thou  would- 
est ;  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt 
suvtch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall 
gird  thee,  and  cany  thee  whither  thou 
wouldestnot    This  spake  he,  sisnif  ' 


by  what  death  he  should  glorilV 
And  when  he  had  spoken  this,  he  said 
unto  him.  Follow  me.*  {John  xxi,  1 — 19.) 
That  these  repeated  assurances  of  love, 
and  these  repeated  commands  to  feed  the 
sheep,  had  some  peculiar  signification, 
and  that,  toother  with  the  passage  in 
'  Matthew  xvi,  13—19,  they  were  intended 
to  show  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  was  al- 
ways taught  by  the  fiithers  of  the  church. 
In  other  passages  of  holy  writ,  this  prefer- 
ence of  Peter  is  also  shown.  Passages 
like  this,  ''Simon,  and  those  with  him" 
(Mark  i,  36);  "Peter,  standing  with  the 
eleven**  (Ads  ii,  14);  "Peter,  arising  in 
the  midst  of  the  brethren"  (Adsij  15),  ob- 
viously refer  to  the  precedence  granted  to 
him  in  other  places.  In  the  first  synod 
of  the  aposdes  at  Jerusalem,  the  superior 
rank  of  Peter  cannot  be  mistaken.  (Acts 
XV.  17.)  This  precedence  was  not  merely 
an  honor,  but  bad  for  its  object  the  unity 


of  the  church ;  it  was  a  true  offidal 
power.  The  power  which  Christ  gave  to 
bis  aposdes  did  not  cease  with  their  death, 
but  was  transmitted  to  their  successors. 
This  is  what  all  Christian  antiquity  has 
taught,  and  this  was  needed  by  the  church, 
which  was  a  permanent  institution,  requir- 
ing continual  direction.  This  power  of 
the  first  of  the  aposdes  was  also  exercised 
bv  his  successor.  This  successor  was,  as 
all  antiquity  tells  us,  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
This  supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  has, 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  unfolded  itself 
more  and  more,  and  sometimes  taken  a 
wrong  direction ;  but  it  was  first  exercised 
bv  Peter ;  it  is  as  old  as  Christianity,  and 
did  not  originate  in  subsequent  times.  As 
far  back  as  the  first  century,  we  find  traces 
of  the  power  exercised  by* Clement,  bish- 
op of  Rome,  as  successor  of  Peter.  He 
appeased  the  contentions  of  the  restless 
(joriuthiaus,  part  of  whom  reauested  his 
assistance.  Kecoiurse  was  had  to  him, 
although  other  churches  were  atuaied 
nearer,  as  those  of  Smynia,  Ephesus,  &c., 
which  were  likewise  superintended  by 
disciples  of  the  aposdes,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, while  the  aposde  John  was  yet  liv- 
ing. Clement  not  only  sharply  reproved 
the  Corinthians,  but  declaied  to  them  that 
if  they  did  not  submit  to  bis  commands, 
thev  should  be  regarded  as  disobedient. 
This  epistle  was  read  in  many  churches 
until  the  time  of  Eusebins.  (Eusebius, 
Historia  EceUsuB^  1.  iii.  c.  12.)  At  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  a  certain  Dionys- 
ius  was  sent  by  Clement  on  a  mlaaon  to 
Gaul,  and  in  fact  undertook  the  mission 
at  his  order.  In  the  second  centuiy,  Mar- 
cion  travelled  from  distant  Pontus  to 
Rome,  that  he  mi^ht  there  be  again  ad- 
mitted into  the  society  of  the  church,  from 
which  he  had  been  excluded  by  his  bish- 
op. Cerdo  was  restored  to  his  place,  in 
Rome.  St.  Irenieus  said,  "  It  is  necessa- 
ly  that  the  whole  churoh,  that  is,  believen 
•very  where,  should  hold  to  thjs  church 
(the  Roman),  on  account  of  its  ^reat  su- 
periority, for  the  apostolic  tradition  has 
been  preserved  in  this  church."  In  an- 
other place  he  says  that  he  should  reganl 
as  heretics,  schismatics,  and  obstinate 
persons,  all  those,  wherever  they  might  be, 
who  should  deny  the  supremacy  of  the 
successors  of  Peter  over  the  church.  In 
the  third  century,  Origen,  Cyprian,  and 
many  others^  appealed  to  Rome.  Thus 
many  things  in  the  time  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity concur  to  prove  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  The  church,  in  its  constitution,  is 
like  an  association  of  states^  at  whose 
head  stands  the  pope;  his  government 
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cannot  be  calied,  howerer,  a  monarcby, 
but  roeembles  more  the  impenal  form. 
As  is  commonljr  tbe  case  in  sucb  united 
fOTeramenta,  so  in  tbe  spiritual  constitu- 
tion, tbe  power  of  bim  who  sbouid  control 
all,  is  sometimes  too  greats  and  sometimes 
too  £beble.  Tbe  power  of  tbe  pope,  at 
first  lawful,  afterwards  increased  with  tbe 
lapse  of  time ;  and  tbe  principle  was  gen- 
erally adopted,  that  tbe  bishops  of  the 
church  were  merely  bis  assistante — a  prin- 
ciple fiom  which  proceeded  the  forged  de- 
crees of  Isidore,  belonging  to  the  nintb 
century,  where  it  is  not  first  advanced,  but 
taken  for  granted  as  a  well  established 
&ct  Tbe  splendor  and  power  of  tbe  papal 
see  was  greatly  increased  also  by  its  muon 
with  the  emperors,  in  the  middle  ages. 
This  union  was  both  Ibvorable  to  the  civil- 
ization and  tbe  peace  of  Europe,  and 
beneficial  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  tbe 
pope ;  and  at  last  cave  to  tbe  nope  su- 
premacy over  tbe  Western  world.  Tbe 
qnanels  of  tbe  popes  with  temporal  rulers 
not  only  caused  the  dovnifidl  of  tbe  tem- 
Mxal  power  of  tbe  holy  see  over  the 
£uropean  states,  but,  in  tbe  reaction  which 
they  produced,  even  gave  to  tbe  ruleis 
gfeat  influence  over  tbe  church.  Tbe 
spiritual  power  of  the  popes  was  now 
broodit  back  to  its  formoi'  limits.  Abuses, 
which  tbe  possession  of  |)ower  renders  so 
easy,  had  caused  a  general  desire  of  a 
reformation,  both  in  the  head  and  mem- 
ben  of  tbe  church.  The  council  of  Con- 
atance,  in  1414,  declared  itself  competent 
to  undertake  this  reform,  and  actually  de- 
posed two  rival  popes;  and  the  decrees 
of  the  council  at  Basle  were  still  more 
energetic.  Tbe  discovery  of  the  forgery 
of  the  decretals  of  Isidore— a  natural  con- 
sequence of  a  more  attentive  study  of  bis- 
toiy  in  modem  times— by  the  eenturiatcfts 
of  Magdeburg — and  tbe  ideas  which  the 
reformation  introduced— coiKributed  to  cir- 
cumscribe, within  just  limits,  tbe  spiritual 
power  of  the  pope.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  investigations  of  Febronius 
(tlie  sufthifian  bishop  of  Treves)  mainly 
ecntributea  to  shake  the  foundation  of  ma- 
ny of  the  adventitious  rights  of  the  pope. 
This  is  the  place  to  explain  the  system  of 
tbe  Catholic  canonists  witii  regard  to  the 
power  of  die  pope.  First,  of  his  influence 
in  temporal  concerns.  The  canonists  of  tbe 
middle  a^es  derived  from  the  example  of 
Gregoxy  vll,  and  others,  a  right  of  the  pope 
to  immediate  interference  in  worldly  mat- 
ters. Their  argument  was  a  very  simple 
one :  Tbe  chureb  is  tbe  highest  of  all  insti- 
tutions for  the  good  of  men,  and  all  other 
merely  temporal  institutions   sbouid  be 


subject  to  it ;  tbe  bead  of  this  institution 
is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  made  such  by  di- 
vine appointment  Peter  was  the  first, 
and  his  successore  have  inherited  bis 
power.  Like  Peter,  tbe  popes  have  held 
tbe  double  sword  (the  symbol  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  power),  and  with  this,  tbe 
right  of  subjecting  every  tbin^  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  churcn,  as  tbe  highest  moral 
institution,  and  of  ruling,  either  in  con- 
currence with  the  temporal  power,  or  in 
preference  to  it,  since  the  eternal  is  supe- 
rior to  tbe  temporal,  and  tbe  objects  of  tbe 
first  are  more  exalted  than  those  of  the 
last.  Bellarmin  aflerwards  varied  from 
this  opinion,  asserting  an  indirect  power  of 
the  pope  over  temporal  afiirs,  as,  for  in- 
stance, tbe  right  of  redudnc  within  proper 
limits^  for  tbe  salvation  of  bis  soul,  any 
one  who  made  a  bad  use  of  temporal 
power.  Tbe  present  age,  however,  be- 
neves  neither  in  the  direct  nor  the  indirect 
power  of  the  pope  over  temporal  afiaus, 
and  no  one  any  tonf^r  defends  that  opin- 
ion. As  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
pope,  all  the  true  Catholic  canonists  agree 
that  the  supremacy  of  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessore (and  not  only  the  dignity,  but  also 
tbe  jurisdiction)  are  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. That  tbe  seat  of  supreme  power  is 
now  at  Rome,  is  accidental;  we  do  not 
aflirm,  however,  that  it  can  be  transferred 
fit>m  Rome  without  tbe  consent  of  tbe 
whole  church.  This  power  is  of  divine 
appointment,  and  certain  rii^ts  are  essen- 
tial to  it  ;  those,  for  instance,  without 
which  its  object,  unity  in  the  church,  could 
not  be  attained.  Other  rights  have  been 
accidentally  acquired  in  tbe  course  of  time ; 
they  have  a  bistmrical  foundation,  but  they 
are  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  tbe 
supreme  power.  Tbe  former,  therefore, 
are  called  esieniial;  iheUMer, adventitious, 
Tbe  essential  rights  are,  L  Tbe  right  of 
superintendence  over  tbe  whole  church. 
To  this  belong,  ].  tbe  right  of  requiring 
from  all  bishops  an  account  of  the  state 
of  their  churches  (ms  relationum) ;  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  we 
see  a  continual  acknowledgment  of  this 
right  in  the  earliest  times;  the  church 
oniaiued  in  the  council  of  Trent,  that  tbe 
bishops  sbouid,  every  ^ve  years,  send  to 
tbe  pope  an  account  of  tbe  state  of  their 
dioceses  (relatiode  statu);  3.  another  right 
is  that  of  sending  legates  into  the  diflerent 
countries  of  Christendom;  in  cases  fi>r 
which  the  requiring  of  reports  was  insuf- 
ficient, it  became  necessarv  that  informa- 
tion should  be  obtained  by  means  of  le- 
gates in  the  country  and  oit  tbe  spot ;  3. 
the  right  of  convoking  general  councils^ 
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of  holding  the  preeidexu^  there,  and  of 
ratiQring  Uie  decrees ;  5.  the  right  of  pro- 
nouncing provisional  sentences,  in  dis- 
putes on  matters  of  faith.  Another  class 
of  essential  rights  was,  IL  The  right  of 
superintending  the  observance  of  the  laws 
of  the  churcn.  To  this  belong,  1.  the 
right  of  passing  new  laws,  and  of  enforcing 
the  observation  of  those  which  already 
exist ;  the  iMshops  have  a  just  right  to 

CM9t  against  new  laws,  and  they  do  not 
me  binding  until  the  whole  church 
has  accepted  them ;  2.  the  right  of  dis- 
pensing with  existing  laws — aright  which, 
as  history  tells  us,  was  exercised  beyond 
what  was  necessaiy,  but  which  in  general 
was  indispensable,  as  the  laws  could  not 
extend  to  every  case ;  3.  the  right  of  an- 
nulling uniust  grants  of  episcopal  digni- 
ties {ju$  devdutumis) — an  essential  right, 
and  one  without  which  the  right  of  super- 
intendence would  be  of  little  avail.  In 
reality,  this  right  i/^as  also  carried  too  far, 
and  was  not  properly  limited  until  mod- 
em times.  The  adventitious  rights  are 
the  following :  1.  The  right  of  censorship 
over  all  writings  relating -to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  church  ;  2.  the  riffht  of 
regulating  the  general  liturgy ;  3.  the 
right  of  canonization,  and  of  deciding 
upon  the  authenticity  of  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  aud  the  degree  of  honor  due  to 
them;  4.  the  right  of  appointing  and  abol- 
ishing festivals;  5.  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing fasts,  and  days  of  humiliation  for  the 
whole  church ;  6.  the  right  of  dispensing 
from  vows  (see  F«w»),  and  of  declaring 
the  invalidity  of  oaths  obtained  by  ihiud  or 
violence,  or  of  setting  them  aside,  where 
other  circumstances  seemed  imperiously  to 
require  it;  7.  the  right  of  being  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  alienation  of  the  property 
of  the  church ;  8.  the  right  of  imposing 
taxes  upon  the  clergy,  or  of  exacting  from 
them  other  contributions  (jus  decimandi) ; 
9.  the  right  of  raising  certain  taxes  (cm- 
naUs)  for  the  support  of  the  pope  and  bis 
court  (it  has  produced  hut  a  small  in- 
come in  modem  times) ;  10.  the  right  of 
reserving  to  themselves  the  appointment 
to  the  benefices  of  the  church  [bynumdata 
de  frovidtndoy  by  €xpedatic<Bf  or  by  reser- 
vatwnes] ;  11.  the  right  of  establishing 
and  suppressing  religious  ordere ;  12.  the 
right  of  confirming  bisliops  (and  coadju- 
tors) and  of  deposing  them  (in  a  lawful 
way);  13.  the  right  of  granting  dispensa- 
tions; 14.  the  right  of  conferring  thepai- 
Hum,  These  are  the  adventi^ous  rights  ; 
they  can  pass  away  by  time  (and  many 
have  passed  away),  as  they  grew  with  the 
lapse  of  time.    We  do  not  mean  to  say 


that  they  can  be  arbitrarily  denied  to  the 
pope  by  individuals.  Among  the  rights 
of  the  {Mpes,  which  were  fbnneriy  the 
subject  of  dispute,  were  their  infalhbility 
and  supremacy  over  the  councils, — frights 
which  the  German  canonists  no  longer 
maintain.  (See  htftdlihility,)  The  pope 
is  likewise  a  temporal  monarch,  as  tne 
bishops  of  Germany  formerly  were.  The 
States  of  the  Church,  like  all  the  states  of 
the  middle  ages,  grew  up  gradually.  A 
temporal  sovereignty  was  necessary  for 
the  pope,  as  he  was  to  be  the  oigan  of  the 
church,  the  opponent  of  thrones,  and  in- 
dependent of  them.  As  man  is  still  hu- 
man, though  he  wear  the  tiara,  we  cannot 
wonder,  nor  is  it  a  cause  of  reproach 
against  the  church,  that  it  has  produced 
vicious  popes.  But  no  dvnasty  of  Europe 
can  show  that  it  has  had,  during  the  last 
few  centuries,  such  a  long  series  of  excel- 
lent men.  By  the  institutions  cotuiected 
with  the  papal  power,  care  is  taken  that  it 
shall  be  less  arbitrary  than  that  of  any 
other  ruler  in  Europe. 

Popish  Plot;  a  contrivance  got  up  by 
Oates  (q.  v.)  in  1678,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  liimself  into  notice,  and  adopted 
by  some  political  leaders  to  promote  their 
own  party  schemes.  Oates  pretended  to 
have  discovered  a  conspiracy,  formed  by 
the  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholics,  for 
murdering  the  king  (Clmrles  11),  and  sub- 
verting tlio  Protestant  religion ;  and,  after 
some  preliminary  steps,  ne  went  to  sir 
Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  gave  evidence  before  him  of  all  the 
artic^  of  the  ^tended  conspiracy. 
Among  the  persons  accused  was  Cole- 
man, secretaiy  to  the  duchess  of  York, 
among  whose  papers  was  found  a  corre 
spondence  with  some  Catholics  abroad, 
which  contained  expressions  of  great  vio 
lence  and  indiscretion,  but  nothing  to 
countenance  the  notion  of  such  a  plot.  I  u 
the  midst  of  the  alarm  created  by  this 
pretended  revelation,  Godfrey  was  found 
dead  in  a  ditch  (October  17),  having,  prob- 
ably, committed  suicide ;  but  the  oiy  was 
immediately  raised  tlmt  he  had  beeu  mur- 
dered by  the  papists  on  account  of  his 
taking  Oates's  evidence.  Pariiament  met 
soon  after  this  event,  and  the  two  houses 
immediately  began  to  occupy  themselves 
vn\h  examinations  in  regard  to  the  plot 
The  excitement  was  encouraged  in  par- 
liament by  artful  party  leaders,  and  the 
two  houses  voted,  ^'that  there  had  been 
and  :«tiU  was  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot, 
contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  papist 
recusants,  for  assassinating  the  king,  sub- 
verting the  government,  and  rooting  out 
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the  ProlflitaDt  religion.''  The  encourace- 
meot  held  out  to  Oatee,  who  received  a 
penaon  of  £1200,  brought  forward  Bedloe, 
a  noted  thief  and  impoetor,  who  confirm- 
ed Oates'fl  statements,  with  some  addi- 
tions of  his  own.  He  accused  several 
noblemen  by  name  of  a  design  to  raise 
forces  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
with  which  thev  were  to  join  an  army  of 
20,000  or  30,000  crusaders  to  be  landed 
fix»m  Spain.  Although  no  arms,  after  the 
most  rigorous  search,  no  ammunition,  no 
money,  no  commissions,  no  papers,  no  let- 
tecs,  were  discovered  to  confirm  the  evi- 
dence of  these  men,  yet  the  stoiy  obtained 
general  belieiv  and  excited  a  general  panic. 
To  increase  the  excitement,  Bedloe  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Discovery 
of  the  hoirid  Popish  Plot,  for  burning 
London  and  Westminster,  A&c,  in  which 
aU  the  fires  tliat  had  happened  for  several 
years  were  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits.  Mean- 
while the  pretended  conspirators  were 
brought  to  trial.  Coleman,  fiither  Ireland, 
a  Jesuit,  and  Grove  and  Pickering,  who, 
it  was  pretended,  were  engaged  to  shoot 
the  king,  were  condemned  to  death,  on  the 
testimony  of  Gates  and  Bedloe,  and  exe- 
cuted. The  pretended  murderers  of  God- 
fiey  next  suffered  the  same  fate,  on  the 
sole  testimony  of  Bedloe,  and  one  Prance, 
whom  be  hail  accused  of  being  an  accom- 
ptice  in  the  murder,  and  who,  after  many 
promises  and  threats,  finally  confessed  his 
guilt.  Further  prosecutions  took  place 
in  the-  following  year,  when  several  per- 
sons were  executed,  and  a  new  plot,  called 
the  meal  tub  pkt^  from  the  place  where  the 
papers  relating  to  it  were  found,  was  got 
up  by  one  Dangerfield,  a  convicted  felon. 
In  1680,  viscount  Stafford  was  impeached 
by  the  commons,  condemned  by  the  lords, 
and  executed  December  29,  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  plot,  on  the  testimony  of 
Oates  and  two  of  his  associates,  Bedloe 
having  died  not  long  befi>re.  This  was 
the  last  instance  of  bloodshed  in  this 
strange  affair.  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  James  II  (1685),  Oates  was  tried  and 
convicted  on  two  indictments  for  perjuiy, 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  on  two 
difterent  days,  fit)m  Aldgate  to  Newgate, 
and  from  thence  to  Tyburn,  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life,  and  pilloried  ^ve  times 
every  year.  (See  Hume's,  and  particu- 
larlv  Ijngard's,  History  ofEngUmdJ) 

Poplar  (pomdw);  a  genus  of  plants 
beloDgmg  to  the  amentace(t  and  to  the 
dieseiaodandna  of  Jjianrnvm,  The  species 
are  trees  often  of  huge  dimensions,  having 
then-  buds  usually  covered  with  an  aro- 
matic and  viscous  substance ;  their  flow- 
22* 


era  disposed  in  aments,  and  always  ap- 
pearing before  the  developement  of  the 
leaves;  and  these  last  alletnate,  rounded 
or  triangular,  terrate  or  dentate,  and  sup- 
ported on  long  petioles,  which  are  more 
or  less  compresnd,  particularly  towards 
their  summits.  This  conformation  occa- 
aon^  a  peculiar  vibratoiy  motion  in  the 
leaves  when  they  are  acted  upon  by  the 
wind,  especially  remarkable  in  certain 
species  called  atpena,  which  appear  to  be 
(Mrpetually  agitated.  About  twenty  spe- 
cies are  known,  all  confined  to  the  north- 
em  and  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 
They   are  soft-wooded  trees,   of  rapid 

Sowth.  l!he  following  species  inhabit 
e  U.  States:  The  Carolinian  poplar 
(poptdtu  emgtdata)  is  remarkable  for  the 
acutely  angular  form  of  the  y^ung 
branches,  sad  for  having  its  buds  destitute 
of  the  viscous  coatinff.  It  is  a  southern 
species,  and,  in  the  Auantic  states,  is  hard- 
ly found  north  of  latitude  37^,  but  is  abun- 
dant along  the  marshv  banks  of  the  large 
riven  of  Uarolina  and  Georgia,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Lower  Mississiimi,  and  is  even 
found  on  the  Missouri  for  100  miles  above 
its  mouth.  It  sometimes  attams  the  height 
of  eighty  feet,  with  a  proportional  diame- 
ter, and  a  wide-spreading  summit,  cloth- 
ed with  beautifiil  foliage.  The  wood  is 
white,  soft,  and  is  not  applied  to  any  use- 
ful purposes.  The  cotton-wood  (poptdu$ 
canadensia)  inhabits  more  northern  dis- 
tricts, and  is  chiefly  abundant  along  the 
Upper  Missisrippi,  the  Missouri,  and  other 
western  rivers,  and  often  is  the  only  tr^e 
which  lines  their  banks  in  the  vast  naked 
regions  of  the  north-west  In  the  Atlan- 
tic states,  this  tree  is  rare,  and  almost  un- 
known. It  grows  to  the  height  of  eighty 
foet,  with  a  trunk  three  or  four  in  diame- 
ter: the  branches  are  angular,  though  less 
remarkably  so  than  in  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, fix)m  which  it  is,  besides,  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  viscous  buds :  both  are, 
however,  fipequently  confounded  under  the 
term  cMm^wood^  and  are  found  growing 
in  company  on  the  banks  of  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Ameri- 
can black  poplar  (popmu  ht^foUa)  is 
rare,  even  in  the  northeni  parts  or  the  U. 
States,  and  by  Michaux  was  observed  only 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  above  Albany : 
probably  it  will  be  found  mote  abundant 
in  Canada.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
hairiness  of  the  young  shoots  and  pedoles 
in  the  spring,  and  by  the  form  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  conspicgouslv  acumi- 
nate. The  trunk  is  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
p^/uliu  heieroph/Ua  is  foimd  in  most  parts 
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of  the  (J.  States,  but  is  so  rare  as,  in  gen- 
eral, to  have  receivBd  no  specific  denomi- 
nation. Tlie  tnink  is  sometimes  seventy 
•r  eighty  feet  high,  and  two  or  three  in 
diameter.  Tho  young  branches  are  cy- 
lindrical ;  the  leaves,  while  very  young,  are 
eovered  with  a  thick  white  down,  which 
mdually  disappeara  as  they  attain  their 
nill  size,  when  they  are  often  six  inches  in 
langtfa  and  the  same  in  breadth,  heart- 
shaped,  with  the  small  lobes  of  the  base 
overlapping,  so  as  to  conceal  the  summit 
•f  the  p«ti^e :  by  this  character  it  is  most 
easily  recoffnised.  The  tacamahac,  or 
balsam  poplar  (poptdtu  hedsamtfera)^  is  a 
Canadian  species,  hardly  venturing  even 
into  the  coldest  regions  of  the  U.  Statea 
It  is  abundant  in  the  country  between 
Quebec  and  Hudson's  bay,  especially  on 
the  waters  of  the  Sagueoai,  between  lat^ 
47^  and  49^,  and  extends  westward  beyond 
lake  Superior.  Here  it  frequently  rises  to 
the  height  of  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter 
of  three  at  base.  The  leaves  are  oval  and 
lanceolate— an  uncommon  form  among 
poplars.  The  wood  is  white,  soft,  and  is 
applied  to  no  useful  purpose.  The  heart- 
leaved  balsam  poplar,  commonly,  but  im- 
properiy  called  bdm  of  Gilead  (popxdus 
candiearis),  is  frequently  plantea  before 
houses  in  the  New  England  states,  but 
has  not  hi^erto  been  found  ffrowing  wild 
in  the  forests,  and  its  origin  is  uncertain. 
It  attains  the  height  of  forty  or  fifly  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  green- 
ish ;  and  the  leaves  are  large,  pemctly 
heart-shaped,  and  frequendy  have  hairy 
petioles.  This  tree  has  dark-green  fbliace, 
but  the  ine^lar  disposition  of  me 
branches  gives  it  an  inelegant  appearance; 
and  it,  b^dee,  rendera  the  vicinity  un- 
pleasant at  the  time  when  the  seeds  are 
ripeniag,  by  filling  the  air  with  little  tufts 
or  light  down.  The  American  aspen 
\populv8  trepida]  is  a  small  tree,  common 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  and  somewhat  heart- 
shaped.  It  is  one  of  the  species  most  re- 
markable lor  the  perpetual  agitation  of  the 
leaves.  The  piputus  rrandideniata  is 
chieflf  found  in  the  Nortnem  and  Middle 
States^  and  rather  exceeds  the  preceding 
in  dimensions.  It  is  reniily  disonguished 
from  the  other  American  species  by  the 
large  teeth  of  the  margin  of  the  leaves. 
The  narrow-leaved  cotton-wood  (pontdus 
anguOybiia)  grows  in  company  with  the 
common  cotton-wood,  which  it  resembles 
m  size  and  habit,  about  the  head  watera 
of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  form  of  the  leaves, 


which  are  ovate-lanceolate,  attenuate,  and 
acute  at  base. — ^Among  the  more  reniark- 
aUe  of  the  exotic  species  are,  1.  The  great 
white  poplar,  or  albele  (papulus  alba),  one 
of  the  lai^gest  European  trees,  often  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  ninety  or  a  hundred 
feet,  by  five  or  six  in  diameter  at  base.  It 
is  common  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
in  moist  places,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  It  forms  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape,  not  only  from  the 
majesty  of  its  appearance,  but  from  the 
contrast  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
the  green  of  the  upper  vnth  the  pure 
white  of  the  inferior.  The  growth  is  very 
rapid,  and  it  lives  to  a  great  a^e.  The 
wood  is  white,  light  and  soft,  easuy  work- 
ed, and  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  em- 
ployed for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  in 
the  arts.  It  is  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
species  in  fineness  and  strength,  gives  a 
firmer  hold  to  nails,  and  is  not  liable  to 
warp  and  split.  In  En^and,  it  is  prefer- 
red by  tumere  for  wooden  bowls,  &c.,  on 
account  of  its  pecuKar  whiteness,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked  in  the  lathe. 
It  is  also  useful  for  flooring-boards,  and  fbr 
making  laths  and  packing-boxes.  This 
tree  is  recommended  for  cultivation  in 
America  by  Michaux,  especially  to  the 
states  east  of  the  Hudson.  2.  The  asp,  or 
aspen  ( populua  tremtddl  is  a  tree  of  mod- 
erate size,  the  wood  or  which  is  inferior, 
but  still  ia  applied  to  many  useful  pur- 
poses. 3.  The  black  poplar  (popidtu  ni- 
fu]  is  a  lofty  tree,  found  in  most  parts  of 
urope.  The  bark  is  lieht,  like  cork,  and 
is  sometimes  used  by  fishermen  for  float- 
ing their  nets.  The  timber  is  light  and 
soft,  but  is  in  general  little*  in  request, 
thouffh  used  by  tho  tumera  for  flooring- 
boards,  &c.  4.  The  Italian  or  Lombardy 
poplar  (populus  dilaiata)  is  remaricablo 
among  trees  for  its  peculiar  mode  of 
growth.  The  body  of  the  tree  is  perfectly 
straight,  and  all  the  branches  keep  closely 
pressed  around  it,  and  take  an  upright 
direction.  This  tree  seems  to  differ  fii^m 
the  preceding  chiefly  in  this  peculiarity, 
and  is,  perhaps,  only  a  variety.  About 
eighty  yean  ago,  it  was  introduced  from 
Italy  into  the  other  pans  of  Europe,  and 
its  cultivation  spread  vrith  unprecedented 
rapidity:  ornamental  trees  of  every  de- 
scription were  rooted  up  to  make  way  for 
it  This  petiqdeomame  extended  even  to 
this  countiy ;  and  it  is  still  but  too  com- 
mon to  see  the  noble  productions  of  our 
own  forest,  which  have  perhaps  been  cen- 
turies in  acquiring  their  grovrtti,  prostrated 
to  make  room  for  the  Lombardy  po|^r. 
In  an  ec6nomicai  point  of  view,  it  has, 
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tndeed,  doe  acivanUige—tfaot  of  affording 
linie  shade  aod  taking  up  little  room ;  am^ 
whatever  we  may  say,  it  has  one  peculiar 
heauty :  most  trees,  when  acted  upon  by 
the  wind,  are  only  partially  antated ;  but 
this  wares  in  a  single  sweep  nrom  top  to 
bottom,  like  an  ostrich  feather,  even  with 
the  slightest  blast.  In  many  parts  of  the 
U.  States,  tlie  tenn  poplar  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  tufip  tree.    (See  ISdip  Tree.) 

PopocATAPETL ;  a  volcano  in  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Puebia ;  Ion.  96®  33f  W. ; 
lat  18^  96^  N.  This  volcano  is  constantly 
in  action,  throwing  out  smoke,  ashes  and 
fire,  but  no  great  eruption  has  hitherto 
taken  place.  Its  figure  is  that  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  with  a  large  crater.  It  is  17,716 
feet  high,  and  is  one  of  the  hiffhest  moun- 
tains tetween  the  bay  of  Panama  and 
Beering's  straits. 

PoPFT  {papdver).  The  species  of  poppy 
are  herbaceous  plants,  all  bearing  large, 
brilliant,  but  fugacious  flowers.  One  of 
them  yields  the  opium  of  commerce,  and 
the  juice  of  all  is  lactescent.  Most  of  the 
species  are  natives  of  Europe,  often  oc- 
curring as  weeds  in  fields  and  waste 
places;  but,  in  this  country,  we  only  see 
them  in  eaxdens,  cultivafed  for  ornament. 
One,  indeed,  the  papaoer  nudiccndej  is 
found  in  all  the  extreme  northern  regions 
of  the  globe.  Their  roots  are  annual  or 
perennial;  the  leaves  alternate,  and  the 
flowen  terminal  and  drooping  until  they 
are  expanded ;  the  calyx  is  composed  of 
two  leaves,  and  the  corolla  of  four  petals ; 
the  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  the 
capsule  is  one-celled,  but  is  divided  inter- 
nally by  several  longitudinal  partitions, 
and  contains  a  multitude  of  seeds. 

Population,  Polict  of.  It  was  for- 
merly a  maxim  in  politics,  that  a  country 
could  not  be  overpeopled,  since  it  was 
supposed  that  the  means  of  subsistence 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population.  Industry  would  thus  find 
sufficient  means  of  support,  partly  by  in- 
creasing the  produce  or  the  eardi,  partly 
by  procuring  more  Grom  foreign  countries, 
so  that  the  great  population  of  a  country 
could  never  be  die  cause  of  its  fiilling  into 
want  and  mifleiy,  provided  it  consisted  of 
productive  laborers.  On  this  account, 
some  have  even  made  population  the  first 
principle  of  policy,  and  recommended  all 
measures  by  which  its  increase  could  be 
promoted.  This  system  also  taught  that 
artificial  means  should  be  employed  to  aid 
the  increase  of  population ;  and,  as  it  was 
con^dered  desirable  that  all  birtiis  should 
take  place  m  matrimony,  so  that  tlie  chil- 
dren should  always  be  p^vided  widi  nat- 


ural guardians,  it  h^ame  an  object  to  ftu*- 
nish  motives  for  the  encouragement  of 
matrimony.  The  Romans  passed  sevenil 
laws  for  this  purpose,  and  endeavored  to 
render  a  life  of  celibacy  disgraceful:  thus, 
for  instance,  he  who  had  the  most  lesiti- 
mate  children,  had  the  preference  before 
all  the  other  candidates  tor  public  offices. 
Whoever  had  three  children  was  exem|4 
fix>m  aU  personal  taxes :  free-bom  women 
who  haa  three,  and  fteed  women  who 
had  four  children,  were  released  from  the 
continual  guardianship  to  which  they 
were  otherwise  subjected :  unttiarried  fe- 
males, at  the  age  of  forty-five,  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  jewels,  or  to  use  a  litter, 
&c.  Louis  XTV  gave  pensions  to  those 
who  had  ten  or  more  children,  and  in 
other  countries  we  find  similar  ordinances. 
The  impolicy  and  injustice  of  these 
measures  could  not  escape  observation: 
others,  therefore,  rejected  the  principle 
of  population,  and  maintained,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  policy  of  states  should 
be  to  check  the  increase  of  population. 
No  one  has  labored  more  to  carry  to  its 
greatest  extent  the  principle  of  popula-r 
tion  than  Sonnenfels  (in  his  Science  of 
Politics  and  Finance,  and  in  the  Manual 
of  the  internal  Administration  of  the  State, 
in  German):  but  Malthus  has  opposed  this 
mrstem,  and  endeavored  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  opposite  doctrine  (in  his 
Essay  on  Populauon,  3d  ed.,  London, 
1806).  Malthus  concludes  that  no  more 
individuals  can  subsist  in  any  Country, 
than  the  produce  of  human  industry  in 
that  couna:y  is  able  to  support.  If,  now, 
it  can  be  proved  that,  in  all  countries,  with 
a  tolerably  good  government,  the  increase 
of  population,  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at 
a  certain  degree,  is  in  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  moans  of  subsistence  naces- 
saiy  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants, 
then  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  great 
scarcity,  which  will  augment  every  year, 
as  the  disproportion  between  the  popula- 
tion and  the  means  of  subsistenee  in- 
creases. For,  if  the  population  has  aheady 
become  so  nuoierGfus^  that  only  the  great- 
est efforts  of  the  nation  are  able  to  pro- 
vide it  with  the  necessary  means  of  sub- 
sistence, then  the  incfease  of  the  following 
year  cannot  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  without  withdrawing  them 
from  the  already  existing  population.  He 
further  asserts  that  all  civilized  countries 
are  either  at  the  point,  or  more  or  less 
near  it,  where  as  much  food  is  prtMiuced 
firom  tiie  soil  as  in  any  possible  way  can 
be  obtained  from  it;  and  suppose  more 
could  be  gained  by  greater  efforts  and 
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more  iadofltry,  it  will  never  be  in  such 
proportion  as  the  yearly  increase  of  the 
population ;  and  thus  want  and  misery  are 
approaching  in  all  civilized  countries, 
against  which  there  is  no  other  remedy 
than  that  the  government  either  check  the 
increase  of  population,  or  remove  fiom  the 
countiy  the  yearly  arising  sur|)lus  by 
means  of  colonies,  and  other  measures 
conformable  to  this  purpose.  If  some 
consider  the  introduction  of  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox,  the  diminution  of  the 
plague  and  of  other  epidemic  diseases,  as 
great  benefits  for  the  human  race,  we 
ought  rather  to  resard  them,  according  to 
the  system  of  Malthus,  as  great  evils, 
which  only  increase  the  ivant  and  misery 
of  men  by  the  famine  which  they  inevita- 
bly produce.  A  careful  examination  will 
show  that  population  may  be  the  object  of 
state  policy,  but  that  the  promotion  of  this 
object  must  be  regulated  by  a  reference 
to  other  more  important  considerations. 
Many  of  the  premises,  and  of  course  the 
conclusions,  of  Malthus  are  either  entirely 
false,  or  true  only  with  great  Umitations. 
For,  1.  although  it  is  abstractly  true,  that 
the  instinct  of  propagation  in  men,  if  no 
impediments  were  put  in  its  way,  would 
increase  the  population  in  a  geometrical 
progression,  so  that  a  single  couple,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  centuries,  would  people 
the  whole  earth ;  yet  we  no  where  find 
any  excess  of  population,  and  the  earth 
has  hitherto  always  been  able  to  receive 
an  almost  innumerable  accession  of  in- 
habitants. Nature  herself  has  provided  a 
thousand  ways  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  human  race  beyond  the  means  neces- 
sary for  its  subfflstence.  She  presents  to 
man  the  means  of  subsistence  with  a 
sparing  hand ;  she  has  made  each  genera- 
tion dependent  upon  the  love  of  parents, 
and  planted  in  man  a  moral  sentiment 
which  forbids  him  to  produce  children 
before  he  is  able  to  supply  their  wants. 
The  cultivation  of  tliis  sentiment  in  a  na- 
tion is  the  great  rule  to  be  observed  in  re- 
spect to  population.  If  the  government 
can  sufiiciently  extend  and  strengthen  this 
sentiment,  it  needs  do  but  little  more  for 
the  regulation  of  population ;  for  then 
marriages  will  not  be  contracted  witiiout 
the  means  of  providing  for  children,  and 
parents  will  endeavor  so  to  educate  their 
children  as  to  qualify  them  to  earn  their 
own  support  Those  who  wish  to  many, 
and  have  no  prospect  of  support  in  tlie 
country  of  their  residence,  will  emigrate. 
The  instinct  of  propagation  is  thus  check- 
ed, physically  and  morallv,  of  itself,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  against  the  intention  of 


namre  to  keep  the  human  race  within  pte^ 
scribed  limits.  Siamondi  gives,  as  an  in- 
stance to  illustrate  this,  the  example  of  the 
family  of  Montmorency,  which,  if  the 
natiii^  instinct  had  been  allowed  to  act 
freely,  would  have  peopled  the  whole 
French  empire ;  and  yet  nothing  approach- 
ing to  this  resuh  has  taken  pla^  although 
no  individual  of  this  family  has  been  des- 
titute of  the  necessary  means  of  life.  Oth- 
er considerations  have  restrained  the  ope- 
rations of  this  instinct,  so  that  there  are  but 
a  small  number  of  individuals  of  this  name 
existing  in  France.  2.  That  the  artificial 
increase  of  food  in  any  countiy  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  yearly  iucreasmg  pop- 
ulation, is  an  assertion  also  contradicted  by 
experience,  since,  in  fact,  the  increase  of 
population  rather  accommodates  itself  to 
the  means  of  subsistence,  than  the  supply 
to  the  population.  Where  industry,  assist- 
ed by  nature,  produces  with  ease  whatev- 
er the  wants  of  a  numerous  femily  require, 
there  population  increases  the  most  rapidly, 
if  other  regulations  of  society  do  not  pre- 
vent And  if  the  greater  number  are  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  few  idle 
and  unproductive  consumers  are  to  be 
found,  then  the  population  increases  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  In  such  coun- 
tries, it  doubles,  according  to  Euler, 
every  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  The 
greatest  increase  of  population  which 
IS  known,  on  a  large  scale^  is  in  the 
U.  States  of  North  America,  where,  hith 
erto,  it  has  doubled  every  twenty-five 
years.  And  even  after  all  the  good  land 
has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  the  rap- 
id increase  wifl  continue  a  long  time ;  for 
the  division  of  labor  will  furnish  subsist- 
ence to  a  great  number  who  do  not  wish 
to  occupy  themselves  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  land;  for  experience  teaches  us, 
that  a  family  which  has  no  other  occupa- 
tion than  Uie  cultivation  of  the  land  is 
able,  with  a  capital  and  industry',  to  pro- 
duce enough  for  four  or  five  families  be- 
sides itself.  Since  these  families  which 
are  occupied  in  the  cultivatioi)  of  the 
land  are  provided  with  manufactured  arti- 
cles, and  are  able  to  dispose  of  their  own 
produce,  an  opulent  population  will  arise, 
obundandy  provided  with  the  comforts  of 
life.  We  may  add  that,  even  in  the  most 
cultivated  part  of  the  world  (namely,  in 
Europe),  tnere  is  no  extensive  country 
without  a  quantity  of  uncultivated  land 
(in  England  alone  seven  million  acresland 
which  want  nothing  but  hands,  and  the 
removal  of  political  impediments,  to  sup- 
ply the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  inhabitants.    It  is  im- 
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fNMBible,  moreoTer,to  determine  how  mach 
the  jneanB  of  support  can  be  increased  by 
a  more  perfect  cultivation  of  the  soil,  by 
the  diflooveiy  and  introduction  of  mora 
nutritious  kinds  of  vegetables,  &c^  since 
experience  shows  that  land  which  fbrmerr 
ly  hardly  yielded  four  times  the  amount 
of  the  seed,  now  yields,  under  a  more  per- 
fect cultivation,  ten  or  twenty  times ;  and 
what  cannot  be  done  by  machines  and 
chemical  arts,  if  necessity  and  the  desire 
of  gain  excite  the  cenius  of  men  to  new 
inventions  ?  FinaBy,  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation may  find  a  supply  from  the  culti- 
vation of  countries  not  yet  sufficiently  peo-^ 
pled  to  consume  their  own  natural  produc- 
tiooa  Such  countries  are  always  ready 
to  exchange  their  surplus  produce  for  the 
manufactures  of  those  countries  which  are 
in  want  of  it,  since  they  cannot  manufiic- 
ture  so  cheap  and  so  well,  but  can  supply 
the  produce  of  the  sdl  thuch  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  raised  in  manufacturing  coun- 
tries. This  exchange  is  advantageous  fbr 
both  nations ;  and  we  find  that  even  those 
nations  which  could  easily  produce  more 
(and  there  is  no  country  where  this  could 
not  be  done)  leave  a  portion  of  the  land 
uncultivated,  or  do  not  cultivate  it  as  much 
as  they  ought,  because  the  produce  thus 
obtained  would  be  much  dearer  to  them 
than  that  which  they  receive  from  other 
countries.  As  long  as  there  are  countries 
wliere  food  can  be  raised  cheaper  than  in 
others,  and  as  long  as  it  can  bo  bought 
cheaper,  including  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, than  it  can  be  cultivated  in  a  given 
counOT,  the  population  of  this  latter  coun- 
try will  always  be  enabled  to  increase,  pro- 
vided it  can  produce  superfluous  manu- 
factures which  the  fimner  will  receive 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil.  If 
we  consider  the  many  uncultivated  spots 
which  are  capable  of  affording  subsistence 
to  innumerable  millions  of  men,  and  which 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  culti- 
vated countries,  then  the  policy  which 
recommends  checks  to  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, Tiom  fear  of  an  inade()uate  supply, 
must  appear  very  absurd.  But,  with  re- 
gard to  an  excess  of  population  in  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  earth,  it  appears  the  dic- 
tate of  a  sound  policy,  1.  not  to  fevor  nor 
tolerate  any  institution  in  the  country 
whereby  uselesB,  idle  people  are  maintain- 
ed. Therefi>re  begoars  and  other  vaga- 
bonds should  neverl^  protected  in  a  state, 
and  sinecures  and  superfiuous  offices 
should  not  be  allowed.  Every  one  ought 
to  gain  his  subsistmce  by  some  employ- 
ment useful  to  society.  If  all  those  pro- 
duce who  are  able,  they  will  easily  provide 


fbr  those  who  are  employed  In  public 
offices,  &c. ;  and  whh  every  generation  as 
manv  productive  individuals  will  arise  as 
will  be  necessary  to  furnish  supplies  fi>r 
those  whose  services  they  require.  2.  To 
ffive  a  free  scope  to  industry,  and  to  use- 
ful labor  of  all  kinds,  and  to  make  them 
the  chief  principle  of  the  division  of 
goods.  It  is  contrary  to  this  principle  if 
money,  and  particularly  land,  is  kept  unit- 
ed in  great  masses,  in  few  hands,  by  means 
of  associations,  and  if  the  access  to  them 
is  rendered  difficult,  or  is  denied  to  indua- 
try,  so  that  it  cannot  obtain  what  a  free 
competition  would  have  given  it  Such 
institutions  operate  directly  against  the 
production  or  the  country,  and  conse- 
quently against  the  population,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  But  where  the 
property  is  distributed  according  to  the  in- 
dustry of  each  individual,  the  increase  of 
the  national  wealth  and  its  general  distri- 
butioh  are  best  bromoted,  and  the  increase 
of  population  alwavs  follows  the  increase 
of  th^  means  of  submstence  in  a  just  pro- 
portion. 3.  To  give  no  occasion  to  capi- 
talists or  traders  to  trensler  their  capiuds 
or  their  business  to  another  countiy,  as 
long  as  their  own  oflfers  them  equAl  advan- 
tages. 4.  To  give  full  liberty  to  those 
who  wish  to  emigmte.  Where  such  a 
policy  is  adopted,  me  natural  instinct  may 
be  permitted  to  act  freely,  without  fear  of 
an  excess  of  population.  On  the  contra- 
ry, all  artificial  taeasures,  which  govern- 
ments have  often  employed  to  increase 
the  population,ougfat  to  be  entirely  rejected, 
because  they  do  not  alsosupplv  the  means 
of  preserving  and  educating  the  children. 
Since,  further,  the  institution  of  matrimo- 
ny is  a  religious  and  moral  itistitution, 
which  promotes,  in  the  safest  way,  the 
moral  purpose  of  the  sexual  appetite,  a 
community  ought  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  tnrth  of  illegitimate  children. 
No  one  should  enter  into  matrimony  with- 
out the  prospect  of  behig  able  to  educate 
bis  children  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
shall  also  be  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  afterwards  for  their  children. 
Hence  it  follows  that  population,  abstract-' 
ly  considered,  is  not  an  important  subject 
of  public  policy,  and  that  vire  ought  not  to 
fear,  in  the  common  course  Of  affairs,  en 
excess  of  population  in  civilized  coun- 
tries. 

PoRCELAiif.  The  Chinese  porcelain 
excels  other  kinds  of  ware  in  the  delica- 
cy of  its  texture,  and  the  partial  transpar- 
ency which  it  exhibits  when  held  agunst 
the  light  It  has  been  long  known  and 
manuihetured  by  die  Chinese,  bat  has  nev 
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er  been  sacceasfully  imitated  in  Europe 
until  within  the  last  centuiy.  In  China, 
porcelain  is  made  by  the  union  of  two 
eartha,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
fehintxe  and  kaolin,  the  former  of  which 
18  fusible  in  the  furnace,  the  latter  not 
Both  these  earths  are  varieties  of  feldspar, 
the  kaolin  being  feldspar  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition, and  which  is  rendered  infu- 
sible by  havmg  lost  tlie  small  quantity  of 
potass  which  originally  entered  into  its 
composition.  The  petuntze  is  feldspar 
undecomposed.  These  earths  are  reduc- 
ed to  an  unpalpable  powder  by  processes 
described  in  the  ardcle  Pottery,  tmd  in- 
timately blended  together.  When  eji^xw- 
ed  to  a  strong  heat,  the  petuntze  partially 
melts,  and,  enveloping  the  infusible  kaolin, 
commtmicates  to  it  a  fine  semitransparen- 
cy.  The  glazing  is  produced  by  the  pe- 
tuntze ak)ne,  applied  in  minute  powder  to 
the  ware  after  it  is  diy. — Euronean  porce- 
Udn.  Since  the  nature  of  the  Chinese 
earths  has  been  understood,  materials  near- 
ly of  the  same  kind  have  been  found  in 
mfSarent  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  porcelain  has  been  carried  on  in 
sevend  countries,  but  particulariy  at  Se- 
vres, in  France,  with  ^reat  success.  The 
European  porcelains,  in  the  elecance  and 
variety  of  their  forms  and  the  beauty  of 
the  designs  which  are  executed  upon 
diem,  excel  the  manufactures  of  the  Chi- 
nese. But  the  Oriental  porcelain  has  not 
yet  been  equalled  in  hardness,  strength, 
durability,  and  the  permanency  of  its  glaze. 
Several  of  the  processes  which  are  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  the  Chinese,  remain 
stUl  to  be  learnt  by  Europeans.  The 
manuftcturers  in  Saxony  are  said  to  have 
approached  most  neariy,  in  their  products^ 
to  the  character  of  the  Aaiatic  porcelain. 
The  porcelain  earths  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  will  doubdess, 
hereafter,  constitute  the  material  of  impor- 
tant manufactures.  The  finer  and  more 
costly  kinds  of  porcelain  derive  their  value, 
not  so  much  from  the  quality  of  their  ma- 
terial, as  from  the  labor  bestowed  on  their 
external  decoration.  When  the  pieces 
are  separately  painted  by  hand,  with  de- 
vices of  different  subjects,  their  value,  as 
specimens  of  art,  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  piece,-the  nujnber  and  brilliancy  of 
the  colors  employed,  and  more  especially 
upon  die  skill  and  finish,  exhibited  by  the 
artist  in  the  design.  The  manual  part  of 
the  operation  consists  m  mixing  the  color- 
ing oxide  with  a  fluid  medium,  commonly 
an  essential  oil,  and  applying  it  with  cam* 
els'  hair  pencils.  The  colors  used  are  the 
same  as  those  employed  in  other  kinds  of 


enamelling.  When  one  color  requires  to 
be  laid  over  another,  this  is  performed  by 
a  second  operation ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  piece  of  porcelain  has  to  go  into  the 
enamel  kiln  four  or  ^ve  times,  when  a 
great  varietyof  colors  is  contained  in  the 
painting.  The  magic  poredain  of  the 
Chinese  has  figures  upon  its  surface,  said 
to  be  invisible  when  the  vessels  are  emp- 
tYy  but  becoming  apparent  when  they  are 
filled  with  water. 

Porcelain  Clat.  (See  CUn.) 
PoRciA ;  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
wife  of  Brutus,  celebrated  as  a  model  of 
connubial  love  and  heroic  patriotism.  She 
preserved  inviolate  the  secret  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  Caesar,  with  which  she 
had  been  intrusted  by  her  husband,  and 
put  herself  to  death  when  she  saw  the 
cause  of  the  republicans  lost  The  story 
of  her  swallowing  live  coals  is  not  true. 

Porcupine  (h^trix) ;  a  genus  of  quad- 
rupeds belonging  to  tiie  rodenHa,  or 
gnawers,  charactenzed  by  having  the  clav- 
icles imperfect,  two  incisor  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  and  four  molars  both  above  and  be- 
low, on  each  side ;  these  have  flat  crowns, 
surrounded  by  a  line  of  enamel,  which 
enters  into  both  edges,  and  appeaia  to 
divide  the  tooth  into  two  portions ;  there 
are  also  small  lines  of  enaiftel  ladiating 
iK>m  tbe  centre,  which  are  worn  down  by 
attrition;  the  muzzle  is  thick  and  trun- 
cated; the  lip  divided;  the  tongue  fur- 
nished with  spiny  scales;  the  ears  short 
and  rounded ;  the  anterior  feet  furnished 
with  four  toes,  and  the  posterior  with  five, 
all  armed  with  thick  nails.  Cuvier  di- 
vides this  genus  into  hfMirix,  oAehtro,  ere- 
Oton  and  lynef/kem  ,*  the  first  including 
the  common  porcupine;  the  second,  the 
fasciculated  porcupine ;  the  third,  the  Ca- 
nadian porcupine;  and  the  fourth,  the 
porcupine  with  a  prehensile  tail.  The 
common  porcupine  (H.  crutata)  is  found 
in  tbe  southern  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
Barbaiy.  When  full  grown,  it  measures 
neariy  two  feet  in  len^,  and  some  of  its 
spines  exceed  a  foot  Its  general  color  is 
a  frizzled,  dusky  black.  The  upper  part 
of  its  bead  and  neck  is  furnished  with 
long,  light  colored  hairs,  capable  of  being 
raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure;  most  parts 
of  the  bttck  and  sides  are  armed  with 
spines,  which  are  longest  on  the  centre  of 
the  back.  In  their  usual  position  they  lie 
nearly  flat  upon  the  body,  with  their 
points  directed  backwards ;  but  when  the 
animal  is  excited,  they  are  capable  of 
being  raised.  The  common  porcupine, 
though  known  fix>m  the  eariiest  ages,  has 
given  rise  to  numberless  fiibles,  among 
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which  that  most  conrjinoiily  received  is, 
that  it  poBBCflPCS  the  power  of  ejecting  its 
quills  to  a  considerable  distance  ii^en 
irritated  or  pursued.  The  use  of  this  ar- 
mature does  not  appear  to  be  well  under- 
stood ;  the  most  probable  supposition,  how- 
ever, is,  that,  like  that  of  the  hedgehog,  it  is 
merely  for  defence,  as,  like  that  animal,  it 
has  the  power  of  rolling  itself  up  in  a  ball, 
and  thus  presenting  a  phalanx  of  spears 
on  eveiy  side,  that  renaers  the  attack  of 
roost  animals  fruitless.     The  porcupine 

Enerally  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  onlv 
ives  its  burrow  in  the  evening,  in  searcA 
of  its  food,  which  is  ahnost  entirely  com- 
posed of  vegetables.  In  captivity  it  is 
quiet  and  peaceable,  but  shows  no  marks 
of  attachment  or  fiimiliarity.  Canada 
porcupine  {H.  danaia)  is  a  very  unsightly 
and  slugeish  animal,  and  is  not  provided 
with  the  long  quills  so  remoikabie  in  the 
last-mentioned  species,  its  armature  con- 
Dstinff  of  short,  sharp  roines,  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  hair  with  which  they  are 
intermingled.  It  is  about  two  feet  long, 
of  a  brownish  color  mingled  with  white ; 
the  spines  are  attached  in  a  very  slij^ht 
manner  to  the  animal,  and,  from  bemg 
barbed  at  tip  with  numerous  small  re- 
versed points  or  prickles,  they,  by  degrees, 
penetrate  very  deeply  into  the  nesh  after 
having  once  piercea  it  Small  and  insig- 
nificant as  these  defensive  weapons  may 
appear,  they  are  capable  of  causinff  the 
death  of  do^  wolves,  or  indeed  of  any 
ttiimal  that  mcautiously  attempts  to  seize 
the  porcupine.  Thtese  spines  or  quills 
are  much  used  amonff  the  Indians  to 
ornament  different  articles  of  dress ;  they 
dye  them  of  various  colors,  in  a  very  per- 
manent manner.  The  Canada  porcupine 
is  principally  found  in  the  northern  ^arts 
of  the  U.  States  and  in  Canada.  They 
feed  on  the  barits  of  various  trees,  apples, 
com,  &C.  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  very 
unpalatable,  resembling  flabby  pork.  They 
pan*  about  the  latter  end  of  September, 
and  the  female  brings  forth  two  young  in 
April  or  May. 

PoRDENorrs  (so  called  from  his  birth- 
place, his  true  name  being  Giovanni  An- 
tonio Liciniol  or  Reoillo  da  Pordenone, 
a  painter  of  tne  Venetian  school,  and  rival 
of^Titian,  was  bom  in  1584,  and  executed 
many  works  for  his  native  place ;  some 
also  for  Mantua,  Vicenza,  Genoa ;  but  his 
greatest  works  for  Venice.  For  this 
city  he  painted  the  chapel  of  St  Roch, 
and  the  hall  of  the  Pregadi,  m  conjunction 
widi  Titian,  with  whom  he  also  painted 
in  St  John's  church,  whence  a  constant 
rivafay  ezisled  between  them.    He  died 


in  Ferrara,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
by  the  duke  Ercole  II,  to  prepare  cartoons 
for  Flemish  tapestiy  (orozzt).  His  death 
was  attributed  to  poison.  He  is  distin- 
guished for  bold  and  lively  coloring. 

PoROsiTT,  an  essential  property  of 
bodies,  is  best  ascertained  by  the  micro- 
scope, which  shows  us  the  paaeage  of 
fluids  through  solid  bodies;  or  we  may 
discover  this  property  in  the  transmission 
of  light,  in  all  directions,  through  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  hard  and  solid  bodies. 
The  porosity  of  wood  is  very  remarkable. 
Air  may  be  blown,  by  the  mouth,  in  a 
profuse  stream,  through  a  cylinder  two 
feet  long  of  dried  oak,  beech,  elm  or  birch ; 
and  if  a  pece  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble, be  dipped  in  water,  and  submitted  to 
experiment  under  the  receiver  of  a  pneu- 
matic machine,  the  air  issuing  through  the 
exterior  cavities  wiH  appear  in  a  torrent 
of  bubbles  on  the  external  surface.  In 
like  manner  mercury  is  forced  through  a 
piece  of  dry  wood,  and  made  to  &11  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  divided  shower.  If  a  few 
ounces  be  tied  in  a  bag  of  Aeep  skin,  it 
may  be  squeezed  through  the  leather  by 
the  presstire  of  the  band,  in  numerous 
minute  streamlets.  This  experiment  il- 
lustrates the  porosity  of  the  human  cu- 
ticle. From  microscopic  observations, 
it  has  been  computed  that  the  skin  is 
perforated  by  a  thousand  holes  in  the 
length  of  an  inch.  If  we  estimate  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  of  a  midcUe- 
sissed  man  to  be  sixteen  square  feet,  it 
must  contain  no  fewer  than  2,304,000  pores. 
These  pores  are  the  mouths  of  so  many 
excretory  vessels,  which  perform  that  im- 
portant function  in  the  animal  economy, . 
insensible  perspiratian.  The  lungs  dis- 
charge, every  minute,  six  grains,  and  the 
surface  of  the  skin  from  three  to  twenty 
ffrains,  the  avera^  over  the  whole  body 
being  fifteen  grams  of  lymph,  consisting 
of  water,  with  a  very  minute  admixture 
of  salt,  acetic  acid,  and  a  trace  of  iron. 
If  we  sunpose  this  perspirable  matter  to 
consist  of^  globules  only  ten  times  smaller 
than  the  lid  particles  of  blood,  or  about 
the  5000th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it 
would  reqmre  a  succession  of  400  of  them 
to  issue  from  each  orifice  every  second. 
The  permeability  of  a  solid  body  to  any 
fluid,  depends,  however,  on  its  peculiar 
structure  and  its  relation  to  the  fluid.  A 
compact  substance  will  sometknes  oppose 
the  entrance  of  thin  fluid,  while  it  gives 
free  passage  to  a  gross  one.  Thus  a  cask, 
whicn  holds  water,  will  peimit  oil  to 
ooze  through  it ;  and  a  fresh,  humid  blad- 
der, wlucb  is  air-tight,  will  yet,  when 
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pretned  under  water,  imbibe  much  of  that 
liquid.  If  a  Gflindrical  piece  of  oak,  aah, 
elm,  or  other  bard  vraod,  cut  in  the  direc' 
tion  of  its  fibres,  be  cemented  to  the  end 
of  a  long  glass  tube,  water  will  pass  freely 
through  it,  in  divided  streamlets;  but  a 
soft  coric,  inserted  into  a  similar  tube,  will 
effectually  prevent  all  escape  of  the  liquid. 
Mercury  may  be  carried  m  a  small  cam- 
brie  bag,  which  could  not  retain  water  for 
a  moment.  If  a  circular  bottom  of  close- 
grained  wood,  divided  by  a  fine  slit  (from 
me  dOth  to  the  100th  pait  of  an  inch  wide), 
be  cemented  to  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  it 
will  support  a  column  of  mercury  frpm 
one  to  three  or  more  inches  high,  die  ele- 
vation being  always  proportional  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  slit  Hence  a  cistern 
of  box-wood  is  frequendy  used  for  port- 
able barometers,  the  fine  joints  admitting 
the  access  and  pressure  of  the  air,  but  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  the  mercury.  Yet 
a  sufiicient  force  would  overcome  this 
obstruction;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
ajr  which  is  confined  in  the  common  bel- 
lows under  a  moderate  pressure,  mi^t, 
by  a  more  violent  action,  be  made  to  trans- 
pire copiously  through  the  boards  and  the 
leather.  The  transmission  of  a  fluid 
through  a  solid  substance  shows  the  ex- 
istence of  pores ;  but  the  resistance,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  to  such  a  passage,  is  insufii- 
cient,  therefore,  to  prove  the  contrary. 
The  permeability  of  translucent  sub- 
stances to  the  rays  of  light,  in  ail  direc- 
tions, evinces  the  roost  extreme  porosi^. 
But  this  inference  is  not  confined  merely 
to  the  bodies  usually  termed  diaphanous ; 
for  the  gradation  towards  opacity  ad- 
vances by  insensible  shades.  The  thin 
air  itself  is  not  perfectly  translucid,  nor 
will  the  densest  metal  absolutely  bar  all 
passage  of  light.  The  whole  mass  of  our 
atmosphere,  eoual  to  the  weight  of  a  col- 
umn of  thirty-four  feet  of  water,  transmits, 
according  to  its  comparative  clearness, 
only  from  four  fifths  to  three  fourths  of 
the  perpendicular  light,  and  consequently 
retains  or  absorbs  from  a  fiflh  to  a  fourth 
of  the  whole.  But  this  absorption  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  medium.  When  the  sun  has  ap- 
proached within  a  degree  of  the  horizon, 
and  his  rays  now  traverse  a  tract  of  air 
equal  in  weight  to  a  column  of  905  feet  of 
water,  only  the  212th  part  of  them  can 
reach  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Even  gold 
itself  is  diaphanous :  if  a  leaf  of  that  metal, 
either  pure  or  with  only  an  80th  part  of 
alloy,  and  theiefbreof  a  fine  yellow  lustre, 
but  scarcely  exceeding  the  300,000th  part 
of  an  inch  in  thic^ees,  and  enclosed  be- 


tween two  thin  plates  of  miea,  be  held 
immediately  before  the  eye,  and  opposite 
to  a  window,  it  will  tnaamit  a  soft  green 
light,  like  the  color  of  the  water  of  the 
sea,  or  of  a  clear  lake  of  moderate  depth. 
The  inferior  ductility  of  the  other  metab 
will  not  allow  that  ffne  lamination,  which 
would  be  requisite  for  showing,  in  ordi- 
nai^y  cases,  the  transmission  of  light  But 
their  diaphanous  Quality  might  be  inferred 
from  the  tints  witli  which  thev  affect  the 
transmitted  rays,  on  bttng  alloyed  with 
gold.  Other  substances,  though  com- 
monly reckoned  opaque,  yet  i^mit,  in 
various  degrees,  the  passage  of  li^ht.  The 
window  of  a  small  apartment  being  closed 
by  a  deal  boaid,  if  a  person  within  shut 
hjs  eyes  a  few  minutes  to  render  them 
more  acute,  he  will,  on  opening  them 
again,  easily  discern  a  fiiint  fflimmer  issu- 
ing through  the  window.  In  proportion 
as  the  board  is  planed  thinner,  more  light 
will  be  admitted,  tiU  the  ftimiture  of  the 
room  becomes  visible.  Writing  paper 
transmits  about  a  third  part  of  the  whob 
incident  light,  and,  when  oiled,  it  often 
supplies  the  place  of  glass  in  the  common 
woikshops.  The  adcQtion  of  oil  does  not, 
however,  materially  augment  the  diapha- 
iiotis  quality  of  the  pi^r,  butrendenits 
internal  structure  more  regular,  and  more 
assimilated  to  that  of  a  liquid.  The  rays 
of  light  travel,  without  much  obstruction, 
across  several  folds  of  paper,  and  even 
escape  copiously  through  pastc^oanl. 
Combining  these  various  facts,  it  follows 
tiiat  all  bodies  are  permeable,  though  in 
extremely  difierent  degrees,  to  the  afi^ux 
of  light.  They  must,  therefore,  be  widely 
perforated,  and  in  every  possil^e  direc- 
tion. 

PoRPHTBT  is  a  compound  rock,  having 
a  basis  in  which  the  other  contempora- 
neous constituent  parts  are  imbedded. 
The  base  is  sometimes  claystone,  some 
thnes  homstone,  sometimes  compact  feld- 
spar, jade,  pitchstone,  pearlstone,  and  ob- 
sidian. The  imbedded  parts  are  com- 
monly feldspar  and  quartz ;  the  former  in 
more  or  less  distinct  crystals.  There  aj-e 
porphyries  of  different  ages.  One  variety 
is  found  graduating  into  granite  and  gne- 
iss ;  but  this  does  not  possess  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  rock  in  tiie  highest  perfec- 
tion ;  another  is  found  in  overiying  strata, 
and  unconfonnable  to  other  rocks,  which 
is  the  true  porphyry.  Its  color  is  often 
red  or  green,  and,  when  poUshed,  is  valu- 
able for  ornamental  work,  being  superior 
to  marble,  on  account  of  its  great  hard- 
ness. This  rock  abounds  in  Egypt,  the 
nortiiern  pans  of  Europe,  in  Mexico  and 
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South  Ameriea ;  it  alio  exisci  in  the  ti- 
cinity  of  Boeton,  io  MtflachiMetts.  There 
is  ficiil  another  variety  found  in  connexion 
with  extinct  v<rfcanoe8,  which  is  some- 
'  _^  the  name  of  cie^ 
It  aliounds  in  the  neighbor- 
*  the  Meditenanean. 

Porfhtrt;  a  celehmied  phikMOpher, 
of  the  school  of  the  New  Platonists.  (See 
.Yeuf  PtaiomtU.) 

PoEPoiss  (ddphinus  phoemna^  Seve- 
ral species  cf  the  genus  ddpkinui  are 
known  by  seamen  under  tlie  nane  of  por* 
pcnae,  hat  the  D.  pk9ccma  is  that  to  which 
this  designation  is  generally  applied.  The 
term  p^rpoue^  porpuae^  or  porpus,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Italian  poreopesce,  or  hog- 
fish,  fiom  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
tts  profectmg  snout  to  that  of  the  hotf; 
the  French  and  German  appellations  tor 
it  have  a  similar  signification.  The  por- 
poise is  distinguish^  fiom  the  dolphin  by 
the  superior  thickness  of  its  head  and  its 
flmaller  size.  The  back  is  generally  black, 
and  the  belly  white.  Both  jawa  are  fur- 
nished with  teeth ;  these  are  compressed, 
sharp,  Uack  above  and  white  beneath. 
The  spout-hole  is  upon  the  crown  of  the 
head,  of  a  semilunar  shape,  and  divided 
inasmally  by  a  cartikigioous  membrane. 
The  whole  bod^  is  covered  with  a  cost 
ci&t,  nearly  an  mch  in  thickness,  beneath 
which  the  flesh  appears  red  and  muscular, 
resembling  diat  of  the  hog.  They  are 
venr  abundant  on  the  American  coast, 
and,  helbre  a  storm,  may  be  seen  gambol- 
ling and  tumblings  as  it  js  termed,  m  larse 
shoals.  The  porpoise  feeds  on  small  fira, 
such  as  the  herring  and  mackerel,  of  which 
they  destroy  great  numbers.  It  is  said 
that  they  act  in  concert,  when  in  pursuit 
of  their  prey,  uiving  them  from  one  bay 
or  estuary  to  anomer,  deterring  them  from 
the  shallow  water,  and  driving  them  to- 
wards each  other's  anibusli,  with  all  tlie 
art  of  an  experienced  dog.  The  flesh  was 
fbrraeriy  considered  as  a  great  delicacy, 
but  is  now  seldom  eaten  ;  the  liver,  how- 
ever, is  still  esteemed  by  seamen,  and  is 
laid  to  resemble  that  of  the  hog  in  taste. 

PoRPOEA,  Nicold  (called,  by  the  Italians, 
the  pabriareh  of  harmcnif)^  was  bora  at 
Naples  in  1685.  His  first  opera,  Ariana  t 
Teseoj  was  brought  out  at  Vienna  (1717). 
The  operas  which  he  composed  for  Rome, 
Naples  and  Venice,  before  and  after  his 
vicitt  to  England,  amount,  according  to 
doctor  Bumey,  to  more  than  ^(iy.  In 
1730,  several  cantatas  by  li'un  were  also 
published.  In  1726,  he  brought  forward 
ils  Stface,  at  Venice,  at  the  same  time 
that.  Vinci  had  his  Sbroe  performed  on 
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stage  in  te  sane  ei^.  Atfint 
he  fimnd  it  difficult  to  sustain  the  contest, 
but,  up  to  1729,  he  had  brought  out  five 
operas  at  Venice,  which  were  received 
with  general  applause.  In  that  yeor  he 
went  to  I>resden,  where  the  king  of  Po- 
land appointed  him  his  chapel-master.  He 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  distinction 
at  court,  and  Hasse  (^.  v.)  and  his  wife 
could  not  conceal  their  jealousy  of  Por- 
pora  and  the  celebrated  Mingotti  (q.  v.), 
whom  he  had  insdueted.  In  1731,  Por- 
pota.  retunied  to  Naples^  and  established 
a  singing  school,  which  produced  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Farinelli  (q.  v.l  CafiaraUi  (see  M^wtmo), 
Sallmherti,  Uberti,  Gabrielli,  &c.  In 
1732,  he  went  vrith  Farinelli  to  London, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  on  aecounc 
of  the  disputes  between  H&ndel  (q.  v.)  and 
the  directors  of  the  opera.  His  twelve 
cantatas  ferasinjrle  voice  procured  him 
this  invitation.  But  his  theatre  sustained 
itself  only  while  sttp{)orted  by  Handel's 
adversaries,  and,  in  1736,  it  entirely  fell 
through.  He  had  exhibited  only  fi>ur  ope- 
ras in  London.  During  his  stay  there,  he 
published  six  trios  for  two  violins  and  a 
tnsB-viol  (Sti  Sn{fimu  di  Camera),  which 
show  that  he  excelled  much  less  m  instru- 
mental than  in  vocal  music  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  sensible  of  bis  de- 
fects; he  studied  the  sonaUis  of  Corelli, 
and,  in  1754,  published  twelve  sonatas  for 
the  violin,  which  belong  to  the  first  class, 
in  this  department     At  about  the  same 

"■  *    and  taught 
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singing  in  Vienna.  Haydn  (q.  v.),  wl 
was  then  emerging  from  poverty,,  accom- 
panied him  on  the  harpsichord,,  and  was 
in  his  service  for  three  montb&  Porposa 
produced  masterpieces  for  the  chureh,  the 
chamber,  and  the  theatre.  Selvaggi  made 
a  complete  collection  of  such  of  his  works 
as  were  at  Rome :  there  are  many  others 
at  Naples.  The  prevailing  character  of 
his  music  is  serious  and  elevated.  In  the 
recitative  he  was  considered,  by  all  com- 
posers, as  a  model.  After  having  been,  a 
long  time,  first  teacher  of  the  conservatono 
deffi  incurabUi  at  Venice,  where  he  com- 
posed manv  admirable  masses  and  motets, 
he  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  died  in 
1767,  io  the  greatest  poverty. 

Poas£!fNA,thekiiigof  the  Etrurian  city 
Clusium,  received  the  Tarquins  when  they 
fled  from  Rome,  and,  after  in  vain  endeav- 
oring to  efiect  their  restoration  by  nego- 
tiation, advanced  with  an  army  to  Rome. 
He  would  have  entered  the  cil^  with  the 
flyinff  Romans^  had  not  Horatius  Cocles 
(q.  v!)   disputed   ths   passage   until   tha 
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_  » was  hfolmi  dowB.  PomniMttkeD 
btsMfBd  Rome,  lod  a  fiuniiie  was  piodiie- 
0d  in  the  dly,  wbeD  another  Roman  youtl^ 
MachH  Seeyola  (q.  y.),  gave  a  atiiidng 
proof  of  bk  patriodam  and  derotedneaL 
Ponennawaa  nowinelinad  to  negotiation. 
He  demanded  that  their  property  abouid 
be  reaiond  to  the  Tarouina,  and  that  the 
dtiea  taken  from  the  Veieniei^  in  ftnner 
^/  wan,  riionld  be  given  up.  The  aeoond 
oondjtion  waa  granted ;  die  &at  was  re- 
jeeled.  A  tniee,  bowererf  was  agreed 
upon,  ibr  the  aecuiity  of  which  the  Romans 
sent  ten  yoong  men,  and  as  many  ajrla, 
as  faostagea,  to  the  Etrurian  camp.  The 
latter  feinid  an  opportunity  of  eacapina:  to 
Rome,  by  swimming  over  the  Tiber.  But 
the  consul  PubKcob  conveyed  them  back 
again  to  Porsenna,  and  was,  on  this  occa- 
■on,  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity  by 
the  Tarqoins.  Ponenna,  on  receiving  in* 
telligeiice  of  it,  immedklely  deapatcbed 
his  son  Aruns,  to  protect  the  Koman& 
Indignant  at  the  perfidy  of  the  Tarqiuns, 
and  respecting  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Romans^  the  kmg  separated  himself  from 
the  fMTner,  and  concluded  peace  with 
the  latter  without  taking  away  tfa«r  hos- 
tages. To  rdieve  the  wants  of  the  Ro- 
jnans,  without  ofiendtnff  their  pride  by  a 
formal  present,  he  left  behind,  at  liis  de- 
parture, his  whole  camp,  with  all  its  stores. 
in  remembrance  of  his  magnanimity,  the 
senate  erected  to  him  a  nfonument,  and 
presented  him  with  an  ivory  chair  and 
aceptre,  a  golden  crown,  and  a  royal  robe. 
A  subsequent  proposition  from  Porsenna 
to  the  Romans  to  admit  the  Tarouins 
being  declined,  Poraenna  abandoned  them, 
lived  in  undisturbed  friendship  with  the 
Romans,  and  restored  to  them  the  territo- 
ry of  the  Veientes,  which  they  had  ceded 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Pomsoiv,  Richard;  a  celebrated  critic 
and  claasica]  scholar,  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  imivereity  of  Cambridge.  He  was 
born  Dec  25,  1759,  at  East  Rnston,  in 
Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  clerk  of  the 
parish,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  for  the 
first  rudiments  of  bis  education.  He  re* 
ceived  some  further  instruction  at  the  vil- 
lage school,  and  also  from  the  vicar  of 
Ruston ;  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Eton, 
through  the  patronage  of  some  gentlemen 
who  witnessed  and  admired  his  early  pro- 
ficiency and  inclination  for  the  study  of 
clssacal  literature.  In  1777,  he  became  a 
student  of  Trinity  college,  Cambrid^ 
whero  he  gained  a  prize  medal :  and,  in 
1781,  he  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship.  He 
proceeded  M.  A.  in  1785 ;  and,  not  choos- 
ing to  take  holy  orderB,  on  account  of 


conseientkMM  scniples  in  reprd  to  th« 
signing  of  the  Thir^-niae  Amcles,  he  was 
^iGsed  to  relinquish  his  feUowship.  In 
1793,  he  vn»  Qnammously  elected  Greek 
profeesor,  and,  two  years  after,  he  bcpn 
the  pahttcation  of  the  Tiagedies  <if  Eu- 
ripides, vrith  annotatKHia,  but  continued 
his  kibois  only  through  four  of  tftwse  dra- 
mas  Hecoba,  Oiertes,  PhcenisMB,  and 
Medea.  He  also  assisted  in  editing  the 
Grenville  Homer,  published  at  Oxford 
(180Q,  4  voJa.,  4to.l«nd  corrected  the  tazt 
of  the  tngedies  or  iBschylus  for  a  splen* 
did  edition,  which  appeared  from  the 
GkMgow  press,  in  folKv  nlro  printed  in 
two  vohimes  octavo.  He'eiqoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  Greek 
schobrs  and  critics  of  the  age  in  England, 
Botwithsiaiiding  which,  he  experienced 
little  patronace — a  circumstance  partly  at- 
tributable to  his  mtemperate  habkm  To* 
vrards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
appointed  fibrarian  to  the  London  institu- 
tion, with  a  salary  of  £300  a  year;  and  his 
death  took  place  6ept  2S^  1808,  at  his 
apartmenti,  in  the  house  then  belonging 
to  that  establishment  in  the  Okl  Jewry. 
His  decease  was  occasioned  by  apoplexy ; 
and,  his  body  having  been  sub|ected  to 
anatomical  examination,  it  was  discovered 
that  his  skull  was  one  of  the  thickest  that 
had  ever  been  observed.  He  was  the 
author  of  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis^ 
in  Answer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses  (1790, 8vo.),  in  which 
he  is  allowed  to  have  completely  invali- 
dated the  contested  text,  1  John,  v,  7; 
and,  after  his  death,  professor  Monk  and 
Mr.  Blomfield,  now  bishop  of  London, 

Eibliahed  bis  Adversaria,  or  Notes  and 
mendationsof  the  Greek  Poets;  and  bis 
Tracts  and  Miscellanies  were  edited  by 
Mr.  Kidd  (18151  Many  of  these  are  sd- 
lies  of  irotiy  aua  humor  of  the  most  racy 
and  peculiar  kind,  which,  with  other  arti- 
cles abounding  with  learning  and  cridcat 
acumen,  appeared  in  various  of  the  litera- 
ry jouraals.  Acuteness  of  discernment, 
solidi^  of  judgment,  united  to  intense  ap- 
plication and  a  stupendous  memoiy,  ren- 
dered professor  Person  a  complete  critic 
in  tlie  most  honorable  sense  of  that  appel- 
lation. He  married  Mrs.  Leman,  raster  to 
Mr.  Perry,  proprietor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  in  which  many  of  his  ftigitive 
pieces  appeared.  (See  tlie  article  Porgan 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  written  by  doctor  Young.) 

PoBT.  The  name  of  Port  traes,  or 
Oporto  mneSf  is  given,  in  commerce,  to 
the  produce  of  the  vinejrards  along  the 
course  oftheDouro,  in  PortugaL  AltlK>u|^ 
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tiiere  are,  in  reality,  manj  varieties  of 
wines  prodoeed  in  tbia  diatriet,  yet  auch 
18  the  degree  to  which  the  manipulationa, 
admixtturea'aiid  adulteratioDa  of  theae 
wines  have  been  carried,  that  Poit  Wine 
has  oome  to  be  coneidered  aa  a  peculiar 
speciea  of  liquor,  of  nearly  uniform  flavor 
uid  atren^  varying,  indeed,  in  ouality, 
hot  admitting  few  degreea  of  exceUence ; 
whereaa  the  liquor  sold  under  thia  name 
is,  in  fact,  a  compound  of  a  gre«t  number 
of  wines  of  very  diflbrent  quality,  with  a 
large  admixture  of  brandy,  like  wine 
country  of  the  Upper  Douro  begina  at 
about  fiAy  miles  fiom  Oporto,  and  is  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  a  company 
vested  with  great  privileges.  The  better 
wines,  under  the  name  offadtinf  winea, 
are  deatined  for  exportation  ;  those  de- 
nied for  the  En^liah  market  are  called 
vmAoa  de  emftorjue,  or  expert  wines,  and 
those  tbr  other  countries  vinhoa  sqparadMy 
or  assorted  wipes.  The  vnne  is  first 
jJaced  in  large  mns^  in  which  it  remains 
till  winter,  when  it  is  racked  into  pipea, 
and  conveyed  to  Oporto.  To  that  intend- 
ed for  exportation,  brandy  is  added  when 
it  is  deposited  in  the  stores,  and  an  addi- 
tional quantity  when  it  is  shipped,  flpen- 
erally  about  a  year  after  the  vinta^.  It  is 
then  of  a  dark  purple  color,  a  rail  body, 
with  an  astringent  bitler-eweet  taste,  and  a 
strong  flavor  and  odor  of  brandy.  After 
VNoaining  some  yeare  in  the  wood,  the 
aweemesB,  roughiiesB^  and  astringenpy  of 
the  flavor,  abate ;  but  it  is  not  until  it  has 
been  kepi  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  bottle 
that  the  odor  of  the  brandy  is  subdued, 
and  the  genuine  aroma  of  the  wine  is  de- 
veloped. When  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  extractive  and  coloring  matter  is  pre- 
ei|ntBted  in  the  form  of  a  crust,  the  wine 
becomes  tawn^,  and  loses  its  flavor  and 
aroma.  Thia  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  in 
the  wines  made  from  white  grapes,  and 
colored  with  elder  berriea  or  other  materi- 
als— a  common  practice  when  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  the  black  grapes.  Port 
wines  of  excellent  quality  are  often  ao 
highly  adulterated  widi  brandy  as  to  be 
entirely  deprived  of  their  flavor  and  aro- 
ma ;  and  the  stronger  kinds,  which  are  not 
irretrievably  ruined  by  this  admixture,  on- 
ly regain  their  flavor  alter  being  allowed 
to  mellow  for  many  years.  Port  wine  (if 
the  fiquor  diua  described  may  be  so  called) 
was  introduced  into  very  general  uae  in 
England  by  the  Methuen  treaty  (1703), 
and  the  fi^quent  and  protracted  bostilittss 
between  England  and  France  kept  it  in 
vogue  till  the  peace  of  1815^  ainoe  which 
the  taste  for  light  wines  has  been  levived 


diere,  so  as  materially  to  tosston  the  con- 
sumption of  the  strong  wines  of  PortunL 
The  Port  wines,  alxNindmg  in  the  astrin- 
gent principle,  and  deriving  additional 
potency  fipom  brandy,  may  lie  aerviceable 
in  disorders  m  which  gentle  tonics  are  re- 
quired ;  but  gallic  acid  renders  them  unfit 
n>r  weak  stomachs,  and  the  excitement 
they  produce  is  of  rather  a  sluggisfa  nature. 
— See  Wines;  see,  also,  Henderson,  on 
wines  (London,  18SM). 

Port;  a  harbor  or  haven  on  the  sea- 
coast — iVee  Port  is  one  open  and  free  for 
merchants  of  alf  nationa  to  load  and  un- 
load theur  vessels  in,  without  paying  any 
duty  or  customs:  such  are  the  ports  of 
Genoa  and  Leghorn. — Dree  Port  is  also, 
used  for  a  totalexemption  and  fhmchlse 
which  any  set  of  merchants  enjoy,  ftr 
goods  imported  into  a  state,  or  those  of  the 
growth  of  the  countiy  exported  by  them. 

Port  is  also  a  name  given,  on  some 
occasions,  to  the  larboard  or  left  side  of 
the  ship,  as  Port  the  ikeini— ^he  order  to 
put  the  helm  over  to  the  larboard  ride  of 
the  vessel,  when  going  large.  This  word 
appears  intended  to  prevent  any  mistakes 
happening  from  the  similarity  of  sounds  . 
in  the  words  skalioard  and  hxrhoard^  par- 
ticularly when  orders  are  given  rebtmg  t» 
the  helm. 

Poet,  or  Port  Holr.  The  embra- 
sures or  openings  in  the  side  of  a  ship  of 
war,  wherein  the  anilleiy  is  ranged  in  bat- 
terv  upon  the  decks,  above  and  oelow,  are 
caned  porta^  or  port  hoUs.— Gun-room  forts 
are  rituated  in  the  ahip^s  counter,  ana  are 
used  for  stem-chases,  aikl  also  for  passing 
a  small  cable  or  a  hawser  out,  either  to 
moor,  head  and  stem,  or  to  spring  upon  the 
cable,  &c. — Lower-deck  ports  are  those  on 
the  lowest  gun-deck.— JlfteUle-ckc^  ports 
are  those  on  the  second  or  middle  gun- 
deck  of  three-deckers.  The  port  holes 
are  shut  up  in  storms,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  driving  throu^  them. — Port  Uds; 
a  sort  of  hanging  doors^  to  shut  in  the 
ports  at  sea.  They  are  fiistened  by  hinges 
to  the  upper  edges  of  the  ports,  so  as  to  let 
down  when  the  cannon  are  drawn  into  the. 
ship,  whereby  the  water  is  prevented  enter- 
ing the  lower  decks.— Porf  Hooks;  hooks 
over  the  ports,  to  which  the  port  bulges  are 
attached. 

Port-au-Princs.    (See  Port  lUpMir 


Port  Jackson.    (See  Nho  South  Wsks^ 
voASydnsji.) 

Port  BIahon.    (See  Aflofton.) 
Port  R^PUBucAni ;  formerly  Poti-sti- 
/Vince,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Uayti 
(q.  v.),  on  tbe  western  side  of  die  island. 
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tt  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name;  kit  12Pd&N.',  IoilTSP 
27'  W.  It  is  built  in  a  low  and  unhealthy 
spot,  with  broad  but  unpaved  streets,  and 
contains  the  president's  palace,  seyeml  lit- 
erary institutions,  a  lazaretto,  and  other 
pubuc  buildings.  Besides  the  militaiy 
school,  the  pupils  of  which  are  instructed 
gratuitously,  tnere  are  several  monitorial 
schools.  Commerce  is  the  principal  oc- 
cupation of  the  mhabitants.  In  18^4, 131 
American,  18  Englislu  6  German,  and  33 
French  yessels  entered  the  port,  and  the 
value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
16,500,000  francs.  The  amount  of  ex- 
ports— cofiee,  cotton,  Campeachy  woodj 
&c. — ^was  much  greater.  The  population, 
which,  in  1790,  was  15,000  (of  whom 
12,000  were  blacks),  is  now  estimated  at 
dO^OOO.  The  city  was  founded  in  1745, 
and  was  completely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1770.  In  1830^  it  experi- 
enced sev«ral  shocks,  some  of  which  did 
considerable  damage. 

PiORT  RoTAL ;  a  seaport  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,    (q.  v.) 

Port  Rotal  des  Champs:  a  Cister- 
cian convent,  founded  in  1233,  not  ftr 
from  Versailles,  and  about  six  leagues 
from  Paris,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Jansenisdc  conttOTersy.  (See  wlr- 
nauH  and  JanHmnts.)  The  abbess  An- 
gelica, sister  of  Antony  Amauld,  had 
Brought  it  into  closer  connexion  with  the 
theologians  of  Paris  by  founding  a  new 
convent  in  the  suburb  of  St  Jacques  in 
Paris  (1626),  which,  in  distinction  from  the 
parent  establishment,  was  called  Part  Roy* 
al  de  Parii.  She  had  also  revived  the 
monastic  austerity  in  the  two  houses. 
The  nuns  of  Port  Royal  adhered,  under 
the  influence  of  their  protector,  Jean  de 
Vergier  du  Havranne,  abbot  of  St  Cyran, 
to  the  Jansenists,  and  their  house  in  the 
counny  became  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  par- 
ty, when  the  most  eloquent  theologians 
and  defenders  of  Jansenism-^Nicole,  the 
brothers  Amauld  and  Lemaitre — took  up 
their  residence  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs, 
in  a  separate  building,  called  Les  Granges, 
Here  they  participated  in  the  penances 
and  labora  of  the  nuns,  and  set  up  a 
school,  in  which,  in  opposition  to  the  kx 
system  of  the  Jesuits,  they  inculcated  a 
purer  morality,  and  aimed  at  a  more  thoiv 
ough  course  of  study,  with  usefiil  im- 
mx>vements  in  the  method  of  insoiiction. 
The  celebrated  Anne  of  Bourbon,  duchess 
of  LongueviUe,  came  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  became  their  patroness ;  Boi- 
leau  was  their  friend,  and  Racine  their 
grateflil  pupil.  The  latter  wrote  a  histofy  of 


PortRoyaL  ThissocietypresentedauBioD 
of  great  talents,  profiMind  learning  and  soi- 
cere  piety,  which  has  rarely  been  equalled : 
penitents  of  all  conditions  joined  it,  and  the 
fiune  of  its  sanctitjr  spread  over  the  Cath- 
olic worid.  Trusting  to  their  reputation, 
the  nuns  refused  to  subscribe  the  bull  of 
Alexander  VII  against  the  disputed  doc- 
trines of  Jansenius,  and  sustained  them- 
selves, afler  their  protectora  had  been  ex- 
pelled, through  numerous  humiliations^ 
until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  when  their  continued  adherence  to 
the  Jansenist  doctrines,  which  had  gone 
out  of  vogue,  resulted  in  the  suppression 
and  complete  destruction  of  the  abbey  by 
the  Paris  police  (1709).  Its  ruins  stifl 
form  a  place  of  pilgrinuige  for  the  more 
devout  Parisian,  and  Gr6goire  has  erect- 
ed a  monument  to  its  memory  in  his 
woric  entitled  Leg  Bmnu  de  Part  Bovd 
(1809). 

Portage  is  used  in  the  U.  States  for  a 
canying  place  over  land  between  naviga- 
ble rivers.  In  several  instances  this  name 
has  been  given  to  setdements  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  such  canying  places. 

Portamento  di  Voce  (Italian,  conduct 
qfihe  vatee),  in  music,  engnifies  the  skill 
of  the  singer  to  connect  one  sound  so 
ckMely  wim  the  others^  that  no  intemip- 
tion  is  perceptible,  and  (hat  an  seem  to  be 
but  one  kxi^  breathing.  The  ait  of  the 
singer,  in  this  respect,  is  to  breatfie  at  the 
proper  time. 

Portcullis,  in  fortification,  is  an  as- 
semblage of  several  lam  pieces  of  wood, 
joined  across  one  anoflier  like  a  harrow, 
and  each  pointed  with  iron  at  the  bottom. 
They  are  sometimes  hung  over  the  gate- 
way of  old  fortified  towns,  ready  to  m  let 
down  in  case  of  surprise,  when  the  gates 
cannot  be  shut 

Porte,  Ottoman,  or  Sublime  Porte  ; 
the  court  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  so  called 
from  the  gate  {porta  in  Italianjof  the  im- 
perial palace.    (See  Ottoman  ISmpireJ) 

Porter,  sir  Robert  Ker,  was  lH>m  at 
Durham.  His  mother  was  lefl  a  widow 
with  five  children,  and  in  scanty  circum- 
stances. Robert  eariy  manifested  an  un- 
common genius  for  mawing,  many  of  his 
sketches,  made  when  be  was  only  sue 
yeare  of  age,  being  remarkable  for  their 
spbit ;  and,  in  1790,  he  became  a  student 
at  the  royal  academy,  under  the  ausinces 
of  Mr.  Vr'est  Not  more  than  two  yean 
had  elapsed,  since  his  commencing  bis 
studies  at  the  academy,  when  he  was  em- 
pk>yed  to  paint  the  figures  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  ftr  the  communion-table  of  Shore- 
ditch  church.    In  1794,  he  preasnied  to 
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th«  RoOMii  .Gadu>Gc  cliapel,  at  Foitna, 
m  altar-|Me«e  ceprepeiMiDg  Christ  caimiag 
tl»e  atonii ;  anil,  in  1796,  he  gave  to  St 
Jobii'9  cotto^e,  Cambridm,  an  altar-pieGe, 
the  aufa||eQt  oif  which  ia  Bt  John  preach- 
ing in  the  Hrilderoeas.  He  was  only 
twenty-two  when  he  bagan  hia  large  picp 
mee  of  the  atoraung  of  derikigapatam. 
Thouffh  it  c<mtained  nearly  aeven  hun- 
dred ngures  ae  laige  as  lsfi»,  it  waa  finish- 
ed m  tdn  waefca;  nor  did  it  bear  any 
maitoB  of  harta,  it  beings  both  in  oompoai;- 
lion  and  coloring,  a  woiic  of  high  merit 
It  waa  aucceedad  by  two  other  pictum  of 
the  aaoM  roagphud^— the  Sieoe  of  Acre, 
and  the  Battle  of  Agincouit  In  1804,  ha 
waa  inv^ed  to  Cluasia  by  the  emperor, 
wbo  made  him  hie  historical  painter. 
JSe  Gonsequeatfy  visited  St  Peterabiiig, 
where  he  was  neceived  wkh  distinction, 
and  employed  to  deeorate  the  admiralty 
haH,  in  the  KuflsiMi  capital  While  re- 
siding ttnare^  he  gained  the  affaciions  of 
the  princess  Scherbatoi^  and  waa  on  ihe 
point  of  marryin j^  hart  when  «  rupture 
with  FjRglHjad  obliged  him  to  leaye  Euasia. 
He  paaaed  into  Sweden  to  join  the  British 
fbfOBB  under  ar  John  Mmb^  whom  he 
^ceompawid  to  Spam,  sharing  in  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  campaign, 
which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Cxvunna. 
AAur  having  remained  lor  some  time  in 
England,  he  again  went  to  Russia,  and 
received  the  hand  of  the  piineess  Scher- 
batoff.  With  her  he  revisited  hia  native 
<*  juntiy,  wheva,  in  1813^  be  obtained  the 
Mvor  of  knighthood,  F^rom  1817  to  1890 
inclusive,  he  waa  raigagod  in  trarellinc 
through  the  East;  and,  In  the  coume  of 
his  travels,  explored  the  countries  fimm 
the  banks  of  the  Black  aea  to  the  Eu- 
phcaies,  at>d  from  the  Euphmtes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiaian  guU.  Among  his 
works  ace  Tmv«lling  Sketches  in  Eu«ia 
and  Smden  (3  vols^  4to.,  1806);  Letten 
from  Portugal  and  Spain  (8va,  1800); 
Narrative  w  the  Campaign  in  Russia 
(1813);  Travebin  Qeoiipa,  Penia  and 
Armenia  (1893). 

PoETJEa-  The  .<piantity  of  beer,  aJe 
and  poster  imported  into  the  U.  States  In 
the  year  ending  September  90,  1890,  was 
6Es300 gaikMis,  valued  at  €0430  doUars; 
the  quMiti^  exported  was  3866  gallons, 
vahied  at  3995  doUai&  (For  the  manu- 
Ihoture  of  porter,  see  Brewing,  voL  ii,  p. 
963.) 

PoBTioi.    (See  J^apUgy  »dA  HemOMr 

PoBTico  (itpliao,  ihMPpai<t>Mi,  Lat^; 
«  eo»jli«iied  range  .cf.coluinns,  eovend  at 
asp.  ^  wdar  to  wnraaa  a4teter6<im  il»a 
93* 


weather;  dao  a  eoaoinon  name  lor  bniU- 
ings  which  bad  such  eov^ied  walks  sup- 
ported by  pillaia.  A«M>ng  the  ancients, 
these  were  hicfaly  ornamented,  and  of 
great  extent  The  remains  of  the  portico 
at  Pahnyra  (q.  v.)  ebow  it  to  have  been 
fiili  4000  feet  long.  There  was  a  femous 
portico  at  Athens,  called  P^eik.  (a.  v.) 
Among  modem  porticoes,  those  or  the 
grand  fa^ndit  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the 
«reat  court  of  the  hoapital  of  invalids  at 
Paris,  and  that  at  Greenwich  hospital,  de- 
aarve  mention. 

PoanuiTGULA.  (See  Atntcifcotit.) 
PoaTi.AirD.  The  Bentinck  frmilr  is 
Dutch,  the  founder  of  it  in  England  hav- 
ing been  count  Bentinck,  created  eari  of 
Portland  bv  William  Hi ;  hia  son  was 
created  duke  by  George  the  Fust  The 
nsadson  of  the  latter,  WHliam  Henry 
Gavendiah  Bentinck,  thuti  duke,  was  bom 
in  1738,  and,  after  silting  fer  some  lime  in 
-the  houae  of  commons,  was  called  to  the 
upper  house  bv  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
Vfrn^  from  wmch  l»me  he  voted  vritik  the 
manpiis  of  Rockingham  (a.  v.),  in  whoae 
administration  he  was  k>rd  chamberiain. 
During  the  American  war,  he  acted  with 
the  opnoaition,  and,  in  1783;  was  appoint- 
ed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  , 
remained  only  three  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  mantis  of 
Rockingham.  Fcom  the  accession  of 
Pitt,  the  duke  acted  with  the  whig  oppo- 
sition until  1799,  when  he  was  eleolnd 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  and,  joininjr  vrith 
Mr.  Burke  in  his  alarm  at  the  French 
levolutioo,  be  supported  administration. 
He  was  accordmgly,  in  1794,  made  seose- 
tary  of  state  for  the  home  department, 
which  he  held  until  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Fitt,  in  1801,  and  waa  then  appointed 
praaident  of  the  council,  which  he  held 
until  1805.  On  the  reflugnation  of  lord 
GrenviUe,  in  1807,  he  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  traaaUfy,  which  cSffice  he  re- 
signed soon  after,  and  died  in  1808.  The 
present  duke  of  Porthmd  (bom  in  1768) 
waa  lord  privy  seal  in  Canning's  adminia- 
tration,  and  lord  preaident  of  the  council 
in  that  of  Goderich. 

PoETLAnn ;  a  post4own,  port  of  entry 
and  coounercial  metropolis  of  the  state  of 
Maine.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula  in  Ca»- 
CO  bay,  and  has  a  heautiAil  and  liealthy 
situation,  and  one  of  the  beat  haribon  in 
America;  norllMiorth^east  from  Boston, 
110  miles;  from  Portsmouth,  54;  from 
Washington,  549 ;  kdtude  of  Obsevw 
tofy  hill,  43P  SO'  N. ;  Ion.  IQ*  W  30"'  W.; 
hrtion,in  1890,8581 ;  in  1830,  l^^l. 
town  is  wall  laid  out,  and  is  hulk 
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in  a  very  cenvenieDt  and  elegant  Myfe. 
There  are  very  few  to%vn8  in  America 
which  are  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller.  It  contains  fifleen  meeting- 
houses, including  two  for  ChrisCians  (q.  v.^ 
one  for  Roman  Catholics,  one  for  Afn- 
cans  and  one  for  mariners ;  also  a  cus- 
tom-house, a  theatre,  an  stheneura  con- 
taining a  library  of  dOOO  volumes,  and 
six  banks,  including  the  branch  bank  of 
the  U.  States.  The  harbor  is  very  safe 
and  caiNicious,  and  is  never  frozen,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  days  in  the  coldest  winters. 
On  a  head  land  on  cape  Elizabeth,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  haihor,  there  is  a  stone 
lighthouse,  seventy  feet  high,  erected  in 
1790.  The  town  is  defended  by  forts 
Preble  and  Scammel,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  ship  channel,  one  mile  and  a  half 
Drom  the  hghthouse.  The  islands  around 
the  harbor  are  very  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful, and  protect  itaj;ain8t  the  violence  of 
etonna  The  sbippmg  belonjnng  to  this 
port,  m  1821,  amounted  to  33,619  tons; 
and  on  the  dOth  of  Sept.,  1831,  it  amount- 
ed to  42,992  tons,  and  consisted  of  25 
ships,  98  brigs,  208  schoonerB,  33  sloops, 
3  steam-boats,  and  31  vessels  under  20 
tons.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
lumber  and  fish.  Much  attention  is  paid 
to  education.  The  town  supports  one 
English  high  school  for  boys ;  two  moni- 
torial schools  for  boys,  and'  two  for  cirls; 
six  primary  schools,  and  one  for  cok>red 
children.  One  academy,  two  hioh  schools 
fi>r  females,  and  several  other  schools,  are 
supported  at  private  expense.  Porthind 
was  formerly  a  part  of  Falmouth,  and,  in 
1775,  the  principal  part  of  the  town  was 
burned  by  the  British.  It  was  incorporate 
ed  by  its  present  name  in  1786. 

PoRTLAECD  Stone  is  a  dull,  whitish 
species,  much  used  in  buildings  about 
London.  It  is  composed  of  a  coarse  grit 
cemented  together  by  an  earthy  spar. 

PoBTLAivD  Vase  (formerly  called  the 
Barberini  Vase) ;  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fud  relics  of  antiquity  of  the  kind.  It  is 
a  funeral  vase,  and  was  discovered  near 
Rome,  during  the  pontificate  (1622 — 
1644)  of  UriNm  VIII  (Barberini),  in  a 
sarcophagus,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  that  of  Alexander  Sieverus  and  Ju- 
lia Mammea,  his  mother.  It  was  bought 
of  the  Barberini  fiunily  in  1786^  by  the 
late  duke  of  Portland,  for  1000  guineas. 
Its.  height  is  about  ten  inches,  and  its  di- 
ameter, where  broadest,  six.  There  are 
several  figures  on  it  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, in  basso  relievo,  in  white  opaque 
glass,  on  a  ground  of  deep  blue  glan, 
which  appears  black  except  when  hekl 


against  the  light.  Veltheim  {Mid^vnd 
Miq,  AhhandL,  1800)  thinks  that  it  rep- 
resents the  history  or  Alceste,  who  is  le- 
stored  to  Adfiaetus  by  Hercules,  but  that 
on  the  sarcohbagus,  which  is  still  in  the 
Vatican,  is  ispresented  the  quarrel  of 
Achilles  and  Acameronon  about  BriseiB. — 
See  Wedgwood^s  Descrwtion  ^  the  PoH- 
land  Vast  (London,  1790, 4to.). 
Porto.  (See  Oporto.) 
Porto  Bello  (property  Pwrto  Felo) ; 
a  harbor  and  city  of  New  Grenada,  on  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  forty-five  miles  N.  W. 
of  the  city  of  Panama.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Caribbean  sea,  and  has  a  large  and 
safe  hariMr;  hit.  90^  24'N.;  Ion.  79^  43^ 
W.  It  was  never  very  populous,  even  in 
Its  most  flourishing  period,  and  its  popula- 
tion is  now  much  reduced ;  we  Inve  no 
precise  data  relative  to  it  The  Spanish 
galleons  formerly  came  here  annually  to 
receive  on  board  the  rich  exports  of  Pera 
and  Chile,  which  were  landed  at  Panama, 
and  transported  across  the  isthmus ;  but  it 
was  captured  several  times  by  the  Eng- 
lish; and,  in  1740,  its  fortifioafions  were 
destroyed  by  admiral  Vernon,  from  which 
period  the  articles  above-mentioned  wen 
carried  round  cape  Horn.  (See  PanaiM, 
btkmu9o/4 

Porto  Uabello,  or  Puerto  Cabello  ; 
a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the  Caribbean 
sea;  kt  10°  28'  N.;  Ion.  68P  17'  W.  It 
is  built  partly  on  a  small  island,  which 
communicates  with  the  continent  by  a 
bridge.  It  has  a  capacious  and  safo  har- 
bor, and  a  population  of  less  than  5,000. 

Porto  Rico.  (See  Appendix^  end  of 
this  volume.) 
PoBTo  Santo.  (See  Madeira,) 
Port  Rotal.  (See  page  268.) 
Ports,  CiiiquE.  (See  (Xnque  PorU.) 
Portsmouth;  a  noted  seaport  in  the 
English  channel,  being  the  principal  ren- 
dezvous of  the  British  nav^.  It  is  situat- 
ed on  the  western  side  of'^the  island  of 
Portsea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
termed  Portamouth  harbor,  and  consists 
of  the  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  includ- 
ed within  its  fbitified  walls,  and.  the 
new  towns  of  Portsea  and  Southsea, 
which  were  only  begun  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  on  commons  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  town,  but  have  already  out- 
grown in  size,  population  and  importance 
the  parent  town  itself.  Portsmouth  har- 
bor excels,  decidedly,  every  other  in  Great 
Britain  for  its  capaciousnett,  depth  and  se- 
curity. A  t  its  entrance,  tlie  harbor  is  veiy 
narrow,  but  it  soon  expands  to  a  great 
width.  Every  where  the  anchorage  is 
good,  the  depth  sufficient  fbr  shipa  of 
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any  oizjK  the  sbeher  oomplele,  and  the  ex- 
tent suffictem  to  contain  almost  the  whole 
nary  of  England.  The  famous  roadstead 
of  Sphhead,  between  Portsmouth  and  the 
Jble  of  Wight,  can  contain  1000  sail  of 
vessels  in  the  greatest  security.  Ports- 
mouth haifoor  is  well  protected  irom  as- 
saults by  the  number  and  strength  of  its 
batteries.  The  ibrtifieations  were  be^pin 
by  Edward  IV.  The  dock-vard,  bemg 
the  grand  naval  arsenal  of  £n||[lfl^  and 
the  general  rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet, 
18  by  far  the  largest  in  the  kinffdom,  in- 
cludinf  an  area  of  100  acres.  In  the  na- 
val coflege,  the  number  of  scholars  is  lim- 
ited to  100  in  time  of  war,  and  seventy  in 
time  of  peace,  of  whom  thirty,  the  sons 
of  officers  of  the  navy,  are  maintained  and 
educated  free  of  expense.  On  the  anchor- 
wharC  hundreds  or  anchors  are  piled  up 
ready  for  immediate  service.  The  roperr 
is  three  stories  high,  fifty-four  feet  broad, 
and  1094  feet  long.  In  the  vast  building 
called  the  smiihay^  anchors  are  wrougbt 
weighing  from  seventy  to  ninety  cwts. 
each.  The  gun- wharf  is  an  immense  ar- 
senal, consisting  of  various  ranges  of 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  naval  and 
military  stores,  artillei^,  &c.  The  small 
armoiy  is  capable  or  containing  25,000 
stand  of  arms.  Near  Portsmouth  is  Has- 
lar  hospital,  for  the  navy.  The  church 
of  Portsmouth  is  a  spacious  structure,  ded- 
icated to  St  Thomas  a  Becket  The 
tower,  which  is  the  most  modem  part, 
forms  a  good  mark  to  seamen.  There 
are  various  charitable,  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions.  The  theatre  is  the  prin- 
cipal amusement  The  shore  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Southsea  castle  presents  one  of 
the  finest  bathing  places  in  the  kingdom. 
Portsmouth  received  its  first  charter  from 
Richard  Ccetir  de  Lion.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  place  occurs  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  A.  D.  501.  Population  of 
Portsmouth,  7269;  Portsea  and  South- 
sea,  34,785  ;  seventy-two  miles  south- 
west of  London ;  Ion.  1"  6^  W. ;  lat  50° 
47' N. 

Portsmouth,  the  lai^iiest  town  of  New 
Hampshire,  is  a  port  of  entiy,  and  the 
only  seaport  in  the  state.  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  Piscataqua  river,  on  a 
beautiful  peninsula,  three  miles  from  the 
tfea,  fifty -six  miles  north  by  east  from  Bos- 
ton, and  491  from  Washington ;  lat  43^4' 
N. ;  Ion.  70*  45^  W. ;  popidation  in  1810, 
6934;  in  1820,  7327;  in  1830,  8082. 
Portsmouth  is  well  supplied  with  houses 
of  public  worsh^),  and  contains  a  custom- 
house, an  insurance  ofiice,  and  five  banks, 
ioclteding  a  branch  of  the  U.  States  bank. 


As  a  great  portion  of  the  trade  from  the 
interior  of  New  Hampshire  centres  at  Boa- 
ton,  and  a  part  at  Portland,  Portsmouth 
has  not  a  suflicient  commerce  with  the  in- 
terior to  make  it  extensive  and  flourishing. 
Still  it  has  coosiderabhs  trade.  The  ship- 
ping owned  in  New  Hampshire  in  18^ 
amounted  to  26,253  tons»  and  nearly  all 
of  it  must  have  belonged  to  Portsmouth. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  work}. 
It  has  forty-two  foet  of  water,  at  low  tide, 
through  the  whole  channel,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  sufficient  to  prevent  its  fireezing.  It 
is  admirablv  defended  against  storms,  and 
is  protected  by  fort  Constitution,  on  Great 
island,  and  fort  M'Claiy,  opposite  to  it,  in 
Kittei^.  There  are  also  three  other  foits 
built  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor,  which 
are  not  garrisoned.  There  is  a  lidil* 
house  on  Great  island.  Portsmouth  am 
suffered  much  by  iires.  In  1802^  190 
buildinp  were  destroyed ;  in  1806,  twen- 
ty, incTudi^  the  Episcopal  church ;  in 
1813, 17a  The  parts  which  weredesmiY- 
ed  have  been  mostly  rebuilt  of  brick. 
Portsmouth  was  settled  under  the  auspieea 
of  sir  Feidinando  Gorges  and  captain  John 
Mason,  in  1623^  and  was  incorporated  by 
charter,  in  1633.  On  Badger's  island,  in 
this  harboi^  during  the  revolution^  the  first 
Iine»of-battle  ship  was  built  in  the  U. 
States ;  it  was  called  the  J^or^  ^Antrica, 
On  Navy  island,  in  the  Piscataqua,  oppo- 
site to  Portsuioutli,  is  a  navy-yard  of  the 
U.  States.  The  island  belongs  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  is  convenient  for 
buitdinff  ships  of  war,  and  is  well  furnish- 
ed for  this  purpose. 

PoRTueAii ;  a  kingdom  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  Europe,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  lying  be- 
tween latitude  36°  56^  and  42°  7'  N.,  and 
between  longitude  7°  34'  and  d°  30^  W., 
with  Spain  on  the  north  and  east,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  south  and  west  It 
is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram ; 
its  length  fix>m  north  to  soutn  is  350  miles ; 
its  average  breadth,  about  115 ;  its  super- 
ficial area,  41,500  square  miles.  The  pop- 
ulation was  estimated  by  Baibi,  in  18Se^ 
at  3,173,000 ;  in  1826,  it  was  stated  at 
3^14,000.  The  state  is  composed  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  comprising  the  prov- 
inces Entre  Minho  e  Douro,  Tras  os  Mon- 
tes,  Beira,  Estremadura,  and  Alen  Tejo, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Algarve.  In  Ana, 
Portugal  possesses  the  city  of  Goa  (q.  v.), 
Diu  on  the  coasts  of  Cambay,  a  part  of  the 
island  of  Timor,  and  Macao  (q.  v.),  with  a 
total  population  of  576^000;  in  Africa, 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas  and  Prince's 
island  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  Azoves, 
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Cape  Verd  and  Madeira  vAuA  in  the 
noftb,  aome  ftetories  in  Senegambia,  a 
part  of  Angola  and  Benguela,  and  the 
captain-generalcy  of  MoKambiouef  widia 
total  popuUdon  of  1,057,000.  In  Ameri- 
ca, it  retaina  nothing  of  its  former  im- 
menae  poeMarions.  (See  BraxiL)  The 
fiice  of  the  country  is,  in  generaL  moun- 
tainous^  and  has  but  two  plains  of  consid- 
efable  extent,  that  of  Alen  Tejo  and  that 
of  Beinu  The  principd  mountain  ridges 
are  merely  simrB  of  the  great  Spanish  sys- 
tem (see  J^MRn),  fiom  which  descend  the 
largest  rivers  of  Portugal,  the  Tejo,  or 
Tagus,  theGuadiana,  the  Douro  (b  Span- 
ish, Dwero)  and  the  Minho.  The  TaUeys, 
particularly  in  Minho  and  Tms  os  Mon- 
tes,  aterenuukaUe  ibr  beauty  and  fertility. 
Minertl  springs  abound.  Aitbougfa  the 
country  lies  in  the  warmer  portion  of  the 
temperate  zone,  the  cliaaate  is  by  no  means 
so  hot  as  in  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  Spain ;  the  sea  breezes  temper  the  heat 
<m  the  coasts,  and  the  north  wmdsreft^h 
the  interior.  The  air  is  remarkably  imld 
and  healthy.  In  January  begins  a  moat 
dd^htfttl  spring ;  fiom  March  the  weath- 
er 10  unsettled,  sometimes  iwny,  and  some- 
times tlry  and  hot  The  haryest  is  in  June. 
From  the  end  of  July  to  the  beainning 
of  September,  yef^tion  is  parched  by 
the  glowing  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  akfaough 
the  weadier  is,  taking  the  year  throu^ 
veary  faroiable  to  cuMvation,  yet  agricul- 
ture aomelimea  auflfers  from  this  drought 
Artificial  inigation  b  little jpractised  except 
ingatvdena.  Rain  rarely  nils  in  summer ; 
but,  though  the  days  are  hot,  tbeeyenin^ 
and  nights  are  cool.  When  the  first  mm 
iUls  in  Scqptember,  the  earth  la  again  cov- 
ered wifth  a  iWssh  gteeo,  a  second  spring 
begins,  and  the  fruit  trees  are  decked 
anew  with  blossoms.  The  whiter  sets  in 
towards  the  dose  of  November,  and  b 
accompanied  by  violent  showers  of  rain, 
which  are  not,  however,  of  long  continu- 
anoe,  but  akemale  with  pleasant  Weatiier. 
In  the  nor^m  part  of  the  country  only 
does  the  cold  continue  for  any  length  of 
ikne ;  in  the  south,  snow  is  arare  ptoarom- 
enon.  Thonder  storms  occur  only  in  au- 
tumn and  winter. — Portugal  is  rich  in  nat- 
ural productions,  but  wants  die  cultivation 
<^mdustriou8  bands.  But  the  cHmate 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  mclinethe  Por- 
tn||ueae,  like  roost  other  southern  nations, 
to  radoteoce ;  and  they  engage  more  read- 
ily kk  commeroe  than  in  agrieultare  or 
mairafiMJturea.  The  rich  mines  of  prsciona 
metals  are  now  iie^^ied  on  account  of 
the  want  of  handa  and  ftieL  The  only 
I  warised  are  some  ef  iron  hi  Estre- 


madura.  Copper,  nion,  arsenic,  iMsmpth, 
and  fine  marbles,  are  found  in  several 
provinces,  but  precious  stones  are  rare. 
Salt-eprinas  are  not  numerous;  salt  is 
chiefiy  obtained  fix>m  sea-water.  The 
com  trade  is  also  1^  productive  than  fbr- 
meriy ;  for  example,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  when  Portugal  exported  com.  The 
discoveries  of  new  countries,  and  their 
consequences,  emigration  to  the  colonies, 
and  increaaog  commerce,  witlidrew  so 
many  hands  from  agriculture,  that  this 
branch  of  national  industry  beffan  to  de- 
cline In  the  fiileenth  century.  &  addition 
to  tiiese  causes,  the  ignorance  of  the  peas- 
antry, the  oppressions  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  the  wealth  of  die  clergy,  the  de- 
ficiency of  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  aU  ftcifities  of  transportation^ 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  agriculture  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  the 
ffovemment,  since  the  administration  of 
Pombal,  to  revive  it,  the  importation  of 
com  has  continued  to  be  necessary.  The 
potato  is  not  so  much  cultivated  as  the 
mot  of  the  less  nourishing  hdUmtkut  tube- 
rosta  (Jerusalem  artich<me).  Excellent 
fiuit  is  raised  in  abundance,  and  e^rorted 
in  considerable  quantitie&  Oil  is  also 
made,  but  m  so  uiiskilful  a  manner  as  to  be 
of  inferior  quality ;  the  best  is  from  Al- 
garve.  Wines  of  several  sorts,  both  dry 
and  sweet,  are  produced ;  the  red  Port 
wine  (q.  v.)  is  exported,  but  in  less  quanti- 
ties than  formeriy,  chiefly  to  Enehmd.  In 
1765,  widi  a  view  to  diminish  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  of  grain,  all  the  vineyards  on  the  Ta- 
gus, M(Midego  and  Rouga  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  districts  in  Estreooadum 
producing  exceHem  wines)^  were,  by  order 
<of  government,  converted  into  com  lands. 
About  one  third  part  of  the  vineyards  was 
thus  destroyed ;  nut,  after  the  fall  of  Pom- 
bal, many  proprietora  planted  vines  again, 
as  this  mode  of  employing  the  land  was 
more  profitable  than  nfla^  Hemp  and 
flax  are  raised  in  the  northem  districts,  but 
by  no  means  sufiicient  for  the  consump- 
tion. In  many  parts  of  the  country,  wood 
is  soaitje,  on  account  of  the  Iktie  care  paid 
to  the  fbfresiB.  AMiough  the  country  af- 
fords excellettt  pastures,  grazing  is  little 
attended  to,  putly  owing  to  summer 
droughts^  and  pardy  to  the  vrant  of  artifi- 
cial meadows,  which  are  to  be  ibnnd  on^ 
in  Minho.  It  is  also  disconraged  by  the 
great  number  of  holydava,  which  ameum 
to  nearly  one  third  of  the  year,  and  on 
Whwh  abstinence  fiwn  butdbet^  meat  is 
required.  It  ismoat  sucuesefbyy  piaoiiaed 
in  Befea,  Minho  and  Eaaemadua.    Osen 
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are  usod  for  draft.  The  hones  an  aaitJi^ 
ik^t,  ttod  well  formed,  but  not  nuraerooa. 
Bitilea  are  in  common  use.  Sheep  are 
raised  in  greateet  numbeia  in  Beira ;  the 
wool  resembles  the  Spanish,  but  is  not  so 
fine.  Cows  are  not  much  used  for  milk, 
which  is  obtained  chieifly  firom  goats.  But- 
ler and  cheese  are  iinported  from  England 
and  Holland.  The  Ponuguese  swine  re- 
semble the  Chinese  variety,  and  are  veiy 
lilt.  Turkies  are  raised  in  great  numbers. 
The  bees  do  not  yield  wax  enough  for  the 
churches.  The  culture  of  sift,  which 
was  formerly  extensively  carried  on,  has 
been  in  some  degree  revived  in  recent 
times,  and,  in  1804,  yielded  61,700  pounds 
of  silk.  Deer,  rabbits^  hares,  and  wild 
boars,  are  theonly  game.  The  birds  are  not 
numerous,  except  red  partridges.  The 
riven,  particularly  the  Ta^s,  abound  in 
fish ;  but  the  consumption  is  so  great  that 
stock  fish  and  salt  fish  are  carried  to  the 
couDtiy  by  the  English,  Americans,  and 
the  northern  nations,  although  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  Portuguese  were  laige- 
]y  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery. 
To  the  prevalence  of  entails,  and  the  ac- 
eumulation  of  the  landed  property  in  a 
few  hands  (with  their  consequence  that 
the  cultivator  is  ruely  the  proprietor  of 
the  soil),  is  to  be  attributed  the  smaUness 
of  the  population.  The  nobilit^,ttow  less 
nimierous  than  formerly,  is  divided  into 
the  higher  and  lower;  the  former,  in 
1S05,  consisted  of  35  families,  many  of 
which  are  opulent  The  national  charac- 
ter appears  to  most  advantage  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  small  towns,  particularly  in 
the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Portu- 
gjuese  is  firiendly,  polite,  hospitable,  frank, 
moral,  temperate  and  sober.  They  have 
iahetited  the  old  national  hatred  against 
the  Spaniards*  There  are  few  public 
amusements  except  bull-fights.  The 
number  of  ecclesiastics  is  stated  by  Balbi 
not  to  exceed  29,000.  The  klii||^  appoints 
the  patriareb,  who  rendes  at  Lisbon,  and 
has  under  him  nine  bishops,  five  Euro- 
pean and  four  foreign ;  the  ten  other  Por- 
tuguese bishops  are  under  the  jurisdiction  . 
of  the  arehbishops  of  Braga  and  Evora, 
the  former  of  whom  is  stvl^  the  primaU 
qfiht  kingdom.  All  the  bishops  are  nom- 
inated by  tlie  king.  In  1821,  according 
to  the  same  author,  there  were  960  convents 
for  men,  with  5760  monks,  and  a  revenue 
of  607^  million  reis,  and  138  convents  for 
women,  with  5903  sisters,  and  a  revenue 
of  363  million  reis.  The  university  of 
Coimfora  has  1600  students.  In  the  capi- 
tal are  four  schools  for  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  other  useful  institutions.   The 


coU^  for  young  noblemen,  established 
in  1761,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  for 
education.  Little  has  been  done  for  pop- 
ular education.  Of  late  years  the  us^l 
arts  have  made  progress,  but  few  of  the 
products  of  Portuguese  industiy  can  com- 
pare with  the  corresponding  articles  of 
foreian  manufacture  ;  the  most  important 
are  those  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  hats 
and  glass.  The  most  of  tiie  manufacto- 
ries of  woollen  goods  belong  to  the  king, 
who  leases  them  for  u  certain  number  of 
yeare  to  particular  companies,  with  the 
right  of  exclusively  carrymg  on  the  busi- 
ness. The  most  imporumt  manufactories 
of  silk  are  in  Lisbon,  Braganza,  Oporto, 
Beja,  Mondim  and  Almerim,  and,  prior  to 
1808,  employed  27,000  men.  The  inter- 
nal commeree  sufifen  from  the  want  of 
good  roads.  Canals  there  are  none,  and 
3ie  few  navigable  rivera  are  not  so  at  all 
seasons.  The  remains  of  the  Portuguese 
colonial  possessions,  and  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  of  which  the  independence,  at 
fiiTBt  at  least,  was  rather  an  advantage  to 
the  mother  country,  serve  to  maintain  the 
commeree  of  Portugal.  The  exports  to 
those  countries  amounted,  before  the  late 
troubles,  to  $16^000,000,  and  the  impoils 
from  them  to  13,000,000;  the  imports 
from  other  countries  were  estimated  at 
$17,000,000.  and  the  exports  to  them  at 
about  12,000,000.  As  Portu^  possesses 
comparatively  few  commercial  resoiurcea 
in  agriculture,  the  products  of  manufac- 
turing industry  must  have  formed  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  sums  above-men- 
tioned. The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  the  direct 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 
was  formerly  carried  on  chiefly  in  Enfftish 
bottoms;  but  more  recentlv  about  half  the 
ships  engaged  in  it  are  Portuguese,  and 
the  trade  with  Ireland  is  almost  wholly 
carried  on  byPortuguese  vessels.  The 
revenue,  in  1^,  was  $8,500,000 ;  the  ex- 
penditure, $11,000,000;  the  public  debt,  in 
1824,  was  $41,500,000.  The  army,  in 
1827,  consisted  of  50,638  men ;  besides 
27,110  of  militia.  The  navy  of  Portugal, 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  perished  during 
the  Spanish  domination ;  and,  although  re- 
vived under  the  first  princes  of  the  house 
of  Braganza,  it  again  declined.  Pombal 
created  a  naval  force  of  ten  ships  of  the 
line  and  twenty  frigates.  In  1823,  the 
navy  consisted  of  four  ships  of  the  line, 
eleven  fiigates,  and  thirteen  smaller  ves- 
sels. The  best  sailora  are  from  Al^arve 
and  the  Azores ;  the  only  naval  stauon  ia 
Lisbon,  where  there  are  an  arsenal,  dook9 
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marine  Khool,  ice.  Poitunl  and  Al-* 
nrre  had  been  divide  into  44  oomarcaa} 
but  tbe  civil,  military  and  eccleaiaatical, 
financial  and  judicial  powers  fan  into 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
a  uniform  administration  impoflrible.  The 
cortes,  therefore,  divided  the  kingdom 
into  thirteen  provinces,  and  simplified  the 
administration  of  all  the  departments.    In 

1749,  the  king  of  Portugal  received  fitwi 
Benedict  XIV  the  title  ofrexJUdimmui  ; 
and  bis  most  faUhfii  nui^titjf  snrles  him- 
self ^  king  of  Portugal  ana  Algarve,  of 
both  sides  of  the  sea  in  Afiica,  kml  of 
Guinea  and  of  the  navigation,  conquests, 
and  commerce  of  ifithiopia,  Arabia,  Per- 
sia and  India."  The  heir  to  the  throne  Is 
s^led  ptince*rojfal,  his  eldest  son,  princt 
cf  BefrOf  the  otner  royal  children,  infanUt 
and  ia^ardoi  of  Portugal.  There  are 
seven  orders  of  knighthood ;  the  military 
order  of  Christ;  the  order  of  8an-Ja|o^ 
fbr  mil  merit ;  the  order  of  Avis,  (br  nnU« 
tary  merit ;  the  fbmale  order  of  8.  Isabella j 
the  military  order  of  the  Tower  and  Swom 
(founded  1459,  revived  1805} ;  the  order 
of  Villa  Vicoaa,  or  the  immaculate  con* 
ception ;  and  the  order  of  Malta.— 'Bhfpan' 
xa  lAne  (^  Princes.  John  IV,  proclaimed 
king  16^  died  1656.  Alphonso  VI  died 
16^.    Pedro  n  died  170a    John  V  died 

1750.  Joseph  I  died  1777.  Maria  FraU'^ 
cisca  Isabella  died  1816.  John  VI,  em« 
peror  and  king,  died  1826.  Pedro,  em- 
peror and  king,  abdicated  the  throne  hi 
ikvor  of  his  daughter  dona  Maria  (bom 
1819],  1827.  Miguel,  second  son  of  John 
Vl  (bom  1803^  usurped  the  crown, 
1828. 

Hittory.  L  BaHuH  Period,  before  Por- 
tuftdJmiedaiqMmUe  MSngdomJrom  ike 
CMiian  Era  to  A.  D.  llS.  The  PhcB- 
nicians,  Cardiaginians  and  Greeks  euif 
traded  to  this  part  of  the  peniiaula,  which 
was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Romans. 
(See  lAmtamOf  and  flunomo.)  The  lat* 
ter  introduced  among  the  inhabitants^  a 
branch  of  the  wide-spread  Celts  (q.  v.), 
their  own  civilization ;  the  country  was, 
several  centuries  later,  inundated  by  the 
Germanic  tribes  (see  Mm$,  Suevi,  GroA«, 
and  also  FandaU),  and  in  the  eighth  cen> 
tury  (712)  was  conquered  bv  the  Saracens. 
(See  Moon.)  When  the  gallant  Spaniards 
of  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Leon  (see  i^Mun)  finally  wrested  the 
country  between  the  Minho  and  the  Dou- 
ro  fiom  Moorish  hands,  they  placed  counts 
or  governors  over  this  resion.  Henrv  the 
Vounger  of  Burgundy,  whoee  grandfather 
Robert  t,  duke  of  Bur^ndy.  was  grand- 
son of  the  French  kmg,  Hugh  Capet, 


came  into  Sp^n,  about  1090,  to  seek  his 
fortune  with  his  sword,  in  tbe  waiv  •gainit 
the  Moots.    Alphonso  VI,  kin^  of  Castile 


and  Ijeon,  gave  to  the  chivalnc 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  reward  lot 
his  services,  and  appointed  him  (1094) 
count  and  governor  or  the  conquered  dis- 
tricts, which  comprised  the  provinces 
Entre  Minho  e  Duero,  Tras  os  Montes, 
and  a  part  of  Beira,  and  the  harbora  of 
Oporto,  from  which  Pormgal  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (See  OpoHo.) 
The  count  resided  at  Guimaraans,  owed 
feudal  services  to  the  Castilian  kings,  but 
was  permitted  to  hoM,  m  ftdt  own  right, 
whatever  conquests  he  should  make  from 
the  Moors  beyond  the  Tagus.  On  hm 
death  (1109),  Alphooso  rendered  the  dig- 
nity of  count  hereditaiy  in  Henry^  ftm- 
ily,  and  fortune  favored  their  arms.  Hen- 
ry, and  stiO  more  his  son  Alphonso  I, 
were  soccessfiil  in  their  wars.  The  latter, 
threatened  by  the  Moors  m  1199,  advanced 
to  meet  them,  and  sained  the  brilliint  vie- 
tonr  of  Ourique.  He  was  saluted  on  tbe 
field,  king  of  Portugal 

II.  Wfth  this  event  begins  ike  Middk 
Age  in  ike  History  of  Portujpd  (1 139— 
1&5),  which  extends  to  the  reign  offiman*^ 
uel  the  Great,  or  the  establishment  of  the 
Portuguese  colonial  dominion.  The  ele- 
vation of  Portugal  to  naval  and  commer- 
cial power  was  the  result  of  its  mtenial 
organizadon.  The  cortes  of  Lameco 
confirmed  Alphonso  in  the  royal  tfie 
which  he  had  received  firom  the  sokliera 
in  1143,  or,  according  to  some,  1145,  and, 
in  1181,  gave  to  the  new  kingdom,  which 
was  acknowledged  by  the  pope,  Alezafi- 
dcr  III,  a  code  of  laws  and  a  constitution.* 
The  crown  was  made  hereditaiy  in  the 
royal  fiunily,  according  to  the  rules  of  pri- 
mogeniture, but  could  pass  to  the  collate- 
ral lines  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
estiLtes.  In  the  failure  of  male  heirs,  the 
daughters  were  to  inherit  the  crown. 
The  code  of  laws,  which  Alphonso  had 
caused  to  be  drawn  up,  was  accepted,  and 
the  independence  of  the  newlv  established 
throne  solemnly  declared.  Ttio  king  him- 
self renounced  fbr  any  of  his  successors, 
who  should  consent  to  become  tributary 
to  a  foreign  powei;  tbe  right  to  inherit  the 
crown.  The  form  of  government,  how- 
ever, prepared  by  tbe  cortes  of  Lameso, 
was  by  no  means  very  definite,  and  the 
fundamental  laws  there  promulgated  were 
far  fiK>m  being  kept  inviolate.  Alphonso 
himself  made  his  kingdom  tributary  to  tbe 
pope,  but  muntained  his  regal  dignitv 
against  the  kinss  of  Casdle  and  Leon,  with 
whom  he  was  frequently  at  war.    He  ex- 
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tndedlili  dominMBiB  to  the  borden  of  Al- 
gwe^aad  look  Santurem  in  1143L  The  cap- 
turo  of  Lisbon  (H^TV  which  was  eflbcted 
bvtho  aid  of  some  ^giisb  crasaders  and 
HaDseaticfl,  who  ascended  the  Tagus,  was 
one  of  the  most  briiliant  events  of  his 
waiiike  life.  In  1162,  he  founded  two 
nulitary  orders,  the  older  of  Avis  (a  vil* 
laiiB  near  Alentmo),  and  the  <MKler  of  S. 
lEgud  del  Ala.  Alpbonso  1  died  1185. 
One  of  his  successon,  Sancho  II,  lost  the 
throne  (1945)  in  bis  disputes  with  die  dex- 
gjj  by  the  dosMon  of  innocent  IV.  AJ- 
pbonao  III  (rekned  1345—79)  completed 
the  oonqueit  of  Algaire,  whidi  had  been 
uatetiten  by  Sancho  I,  and  received  the 
suRiame  of  the  Jt»iarer  (O  Rutauradory 
He  defended  tfao  rights  of  the  crown 
agaiiist  the  chiwob.  Amonc  the  Poitn- 
psM  moMVcfas,  Dionyrius  71279—1325) 
m  emaaeaify  conspicuoas;  he  deserrea 
the  fjlorioos  epkbets,  which  a  giateiUI 
posterity  confemdon  him,  of  the  ^just," 
the  ^  haiAxndraaa'^Mradw-),  the  <«iiither 
of  his  oonntiy.''  He  opposed  with  pru- 
dence and  firmoesB  the  encroachments  of 
tlieelei]gy,  who,  under  his  ptedecesson^ 
had  dishiibed  the  public  peace,  and  ekioa- 
ed  an  exemption  fimn  tamb  He  re- 
mained on  ternis  of  peace  widi  Nicholas 
IV,  the  MostarrDgent  of  pontifi,  akfaougfa 
his  aoeasores  ibr  preveming  the  aoomnn- 
kttien  of  Isnded  prspeitv  is  the  hands  of 
the  cleiicf,  woold  not  allow  him  to  con- 
good  wit  of  the  papal  eonit. 
asehohu-and  a  poet,  he  was  the 
most  <^enerMi8  patron  of  leaniing  among 
die  princes  eftlie -age:  he  tefta  monument 
of  fan  seal  for  sdenoe,  in  the  coUeae 
founded  tw  him  at  liebon,  which,  in  13C6, 
was  transferred  to  Coianbra.  Hewasthe 
first  to  turn  the  favesable  pesilion  of  the 
oouHtiy  fcr^oBimeree  to  aocount,  and,  by 
awakening  the  enserprise  of  his  subjeois, 
he  laid  the  feundation  of  the  gveamesi  of 
Poftngal  in  the  succeeding  cantmy,  aJ- 
thoogh  he  was  inrolved  in  wari  widi 
Castile  (1295--37},  and,  in  1299  and  1920^ 
in  civil  feuds  witn  some  of  his  own  ftm- 
ily.  The  poli^  of  this  king  had  die  most 
happy  nmoenoe  on  maaufrcturas,  com- 
mores,  agricuhnie  and  navigatioo,  and  the 
proBpeiityoftbetowBB  placed  the  citizens 
in  Poitugal,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  bv  the 
side  of  the  feudal  nobiHty  and  the  elec|y, 
as  a  third  estate  of  the  reabn.  He  m- 
stitntsd  the  order  of  Christ,  wiiidi,  in 
1309,  obtained  the  estates  of  the  Teroplafs, 
on  tbB  abolhion  of  that  older.  He  was 
sneoBsded  by  Alphonse  IV,  snd  the  letter 
by  FMpo  I,  hnsband  ef  Ines  de  Castto 
(<i.  v.),  UI57«    With  the  demh  of  Feifdi. 


nand  the  Gentle,  son  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
the  male  line  of  the  Borgundian  princes 
became  extioct  in  1363^  His  daughter 
Beatrice,  wife  of  the  king  of  Casdle^ 
should  regulariy  have  succeeded  him ;  but 
the  Portuguese  were  so  averse  to  a  con- 
nexiou  with  Csstile,  that  the  brave  John  I, 
natural  son  of  Pedro,  was  saluted  king  l^ 
the  estatea.  He  maintained  possession  o^ 
the  throne,  having,  with  the  assistanoe  of 
his  general,  Alvaro  Nunes  Pereira,  de- 
feated the  Castilians  at  Aljubarotta,  in 
1385.  With  him  begins  the  native  line 
of  Portuguese  kings.  After  having  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Castile  in  1411,  this 
excellent  prince  turned  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  countiy.  He 
ruled,  with  a  wise  moderation,  a  turbulent 
people  and  a  haugfa^  nobiliQr,  whose 
power  had  been  increased  by  die  conces- 
sions which  he  had  been  ob]i|^  to  make, 
to  seenrs  then:  concuirence  m  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  He  transfeiied  the 
royal  reodence  fitxn  Coimbra  to  Lisbon, 
in  his  K»f^  ^'^f"^  those  foreign  con- 
quests, which  made  the  gmatneat  of  Por- 
tugal. His  able  sons  completed  what  had 
been  commenced  by  the  rather,  who  died 
of  the  league,  in  1433.  After  the  conquest 
of  Cesia,  on  the  northem  coast  of  Anrica, 
in  1415,  when  the  brave  princes  Edwsrd, 
Henry,  Pedro,  received  the  honor  of  Imicfat- 
hood  fiom  the  band  of  their  fether,  Hen- 
nr  (q.  v.)  the  Naviflator  first  set  on  feot 
those  enterprises  of  discovery  and  com- 
merce, which  raised  Poitugal  above  all 
her  contemporaries.  He  feunded  the  first 
Poituguese  colonies,  Porto  Banto  (1418), 
Madeha  (1490),  die  Azores  (I^  and 
these  «n  the  €k>ld  Coast  of  Ownea.  The 
reigns  of  his  son  Edward  (dll  1438),  and 
his  grandson  Alphonso  V,  were  less  bril- 
liant than  that  of  John  I ;  but  the  latter 
was  Burpasaed  by  that  of  John  II,  the 
afaiest  king  that  has  occupied  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  In  his  reign  bcwan  the  vio- 
lent strug^e  with  the  nobiSty,  whose 
power  bMl  gained  ipest  aecessioos  under 
Ida  indulgent  predecessors.  The  grams 
of  the  orovna  lands  were  revoked,  and^e 
judicial  privileges  of  the  aobility  were  re- 
stricted by  the  apjpoiDtment  of  judges, 
who  were  leonied  in  the  profeaaion,  and 
not  nobles.  The  king  caused  the  power- 
ful duke  of  BraganzB,  the  chief  of  the  tur- 
bulent nobles,  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  new 
leader  of  the  malceotents,  the  ditfce  of 
Viseo,  was  put  to  death  by  the  king's  own 
hand,  in  14ff^  The  expiaditions  of  dis- 
covery were  conducted  with  ardor,  and 
often  with  soientifiie  method.  The  rich 
psotenfthetmde  wilh  Guinea  supplied 
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mouroee  for  new  enterprises.  The  active 
spirit,  which  was  now  more  and  more 
evidently  developed  among  the  Portu- 
guese, was  quickened  by  the  Jews,  83,000 
of  whom,  driven  from  Castile,  were  receiv* 
ed  into  Portugal  on  the  payment  of  a  cap- 
itation tax,  and  the  most  learned  of  this 
nation  were  then  to  be  found  in  Portugal. 
In  1481,  John  sent  two  experienced  men 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  East  Indies  by 
land,  the  commercial  wealth  of  which 
was  the  great  object  of  his  enterprises.  In 
the  same  year,  IJiaz  (q.  v.J  retunied  from  a 
voyage  in  which  he  had  discovered  the 
southern  cape  of  Africa,  to  which  the 
king,  foreseeing  the  great  impoitance  of 
the  discovery,  gave  the  name  of  tlie  capt 
of  Goad  Hope^  The  success  of  these  ex- 
peditions, and  tiie  riches  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  newly  discovered  countries 
poui«d  into  Portugal,  may  excuse  the 
neglect  with  which  the  proposals  of  Co- 
lumbus, to  seek  new  lands  in  the  west, 
were  received  at  the  Portuguese  coast 
But  after  the  happy  ii«ue  of  that  creat  dis- 
coverer's enterprise  was  known,  John  also 
sent  out  a  fleet  to  the  west  Thence  arose 
the  dispute  between  PcHtucal  and  Castile, 
which  pope  Alexander  Vf  finally  seeded 
by  the  line  of  demarkation,  dmwn  100 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores  and  CapeVerd 
isluids,  and  separating  the  future  con- 
quests of  the  two  crowns.  Thus  was 
established,  by  Portuguese  policy  and  en- 
ergy, that  colonial  system  with  which  be- 
gins the  modem  history  of  Europe. 

III.  Tha  Ahdem  HiMory  qf  Portugal 
extends,  therefore,  from  1495  to  1830,  from 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  country 
to  the  restoration  of  the  cortes,  and  of  a 
free  consdtution.  This  period  embraces 
three  epochs ; — 1.  that  of  the  commercial 
grandeur  of  Portugal,  fit>m  1495  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Bui^ndian  line  in  1580; 

2.  that  of  the  decline  of  Portuffal  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  1580 — 1640 ;  and, 

3.  that  of  the  history  of  Portugal  under 
the  house  of  Braganza,  and  British  influ- 
ence, to  1830.^1.)  The  Golden  Period  of 
PoHugal  (1495—1580).  What  John  II 
had  begun  with  such  &ir  prospects,  was 
continued  under  the  fortunate  reign  of 
Emanuel  (1495— 1521).  In  1497,  he  fitted 
out  an  expedition  of  four  ships,  under 
Vasco  da  Gama  (see  Gama\  which  ar- 
rived safely  at  Goa ;  and  thus  was  the 
paeaage  to  India  by  sea  laid  opfen  hw  the 
Portuguese.  In  the  beginnin|;  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  great  Alnleida  (q.  v.), 
first  Portuguese  viceroy  in  India,  con- 
quered Ceylon.  Albu<|uerque  (q.  v.)  made 
tica,  the  most  important  harbor  in  India, 


the  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  and  traded 
to  the  Mofuccas.  Lope  de  Boares  opened 
a  commerce  with  China  in  1516.  Eman- 
uel ruled  from  Babelmandel  to  the  stmiis 
of  Malacca,  and  the  power  of  Portugal 
had  now  reached  its  height  (See  Eaai 
India  Con^foniegy  and  huka,  division  Por^ 
iuguest  mdiBu)  On  this  distant  stage 
were  performed  great  deeds  of  heroisui ; 
and  this  is  the  mostjrlorious  period  of  Por- 
tuguese history.  The  national  spirit  of 
the  people  was  animated  vrith  youtliful 
force  atul  fue,  and  produced  heroes,  in- 
spired solely  with  a  zeal  for  tlie  honor 
and  grandeur  of  theur  country.  Lisbon 
became  the  most  important  commercial 
city  of  Europe ;  but  the  wealth  which 
commerce  accumulated  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenses  of.  the  cam- 
paigns in  Africa,  where  the  arms  of  Eman- 
uel yrere  lees  successful  The  king  of 
Con^  had,  indeed,  alkiwed  himself  to  be 
baptized  b^  the  missionaries,  without 
whom  no  discoveiy-ships  then  sailed,  and 
sent  his  two  sons  to  Portugal,  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  the  colony  ou  the  Guinea 
coasts,  from  which  all  other  nations  were 
excluded  by  the  Portuguese,  was  a  source 
of  great  wealth ;  but  the  enterprises  in 
Noithem  Africa  were  unsucceasluL  Tiie 
im&vorable  character  of  the  country  pre- 
vented a  rapid  progress,  and  it  is  hicfaly 
probable  that  Venice  and  Spain,  jeidous 
of  the  Portuguese  prosperity,  secretly  af- 
forded assistance  to  the  Moorish  princes; 
The  fiune  of  Emanuel's  conquests  in  In- 
dia was  no  indemnification  for  the  depop- 
ulation of  Portugal,  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  her  most  vigorous  youth,  sent  to  extend 
or  defend  those  conquests.  In  the  rogn 
of  John  III,  son  of  Emanuel  (1531-^), 
the  Indian  discoveries  and  commerce 
were  stiU  further  extended ;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the 
precious  metals  at  home,  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  domestic  industry, 
already  began  to  appear.  The  inquisi- 
tion was  introduced  m  1596,  to  be  ein- 
ployed  acainst  those  Jews  who  had 
adopted  the  externals  of  Christianity. 
The  wise  John  II  had  received  into  the 
kin^om  a  great  number  of  those  whom 
the  mtolerant  rigor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella had  driven  fi-om  Spain;  but  they 
were  still  treated  with  so  much  severity, 
that  Emanuel  had  at  first  intended  to  ex- 
tend to  them  pireater  indulgence^  But  in 
the  first  intoxication  of  his  passion  for  his 
wife,  the  beautifiil  Eleonora,  sister  of 
Charies  V,the  old  king  was  persuaded  to 
proceed  with  such  rigor  against  the  Jewa^ 
as  to  require  them  to  embrace  Gfarisciam' 
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cj,  under  the  penahy  of  being  depriTed 
of  their  children  and  made  slaves.  Wheth- 
er they  found  means  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  this  cruel  cmer,  or  whether 
Emanuel  feared  the  effects  of  their  de- 
spair, it  is  certain,  that  he  allowed  them 
twenty  yean  for  their  conversion.  This 
measure  led  a  great  many  of  the  Jews  to 
conform  publioly  to  the  Christian  usages, 
while  they  secretly  adhered  to  their  faith. 
The  inquisition  practised  the  most  revolt- 
ing cruelties  on  their  descendants.  Still 
more  injurious  in  its  consequences  than 
the  inquisition,  was  the  admission  of  the 
Jesuits  into  the  kinsdom  by  John  III 
(1540)»  who  received  them  into  his  do- 
minions eariier  than  any  other  European 
prince,  as  if  he  had  been  doomed  to  im- 
dermine  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom. 
The  artful  Jesuits  gladly  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  employ^  as  preachers  of  the 
faith  in  India,  where  tlie  Franciscans  had 
hitherto  been  principally  employed.  The 
education  of  nis  mndson,  Sebastian,  the 
heir  apparent  to  me  throne,  was  likewise 
intrusted  by  John  to  tlie  Jesuits,  the  worst 
tutors  of  princes.  They  msptred  the 
yoimff  prince  with  that  spirit  of  bisotry, 
and  uiat  fanatical  ambition,  which  fed  to 
bis  death.  He  resolved  to  reduce  the 
Moors  in  Africa  (an  attempt  in  which  his 
powerful  predecessors  had  always  failedl 
and  persevered  in  his  projects  with  a  wil- 
ful obstinacy,  in  opposition  to  the  remon- 
cjtrances  of  his  wiser  counsellons.  In 
1578,  having,  as  is  supposed,  lost  his  life 
in  the  batde  of  Alcassar,  he  left  his  throne 
without  an  heir ;  and  from  this  period 
Portugal  sank  rapidly  from  her  former 
prosperous  condition. 

(2.)  Portugal  tmder  (he  Dominion  of 
Spain  (1580—1640).  After  the  short 
reign  of  tlie  old  and  feeble  Henry,  uncle 
of  Sebastian,  Philip  II  (q.  v.)  of  Spain, 
the  most  powertul  candidate  for  the 
throne,  obtained  poesesuon  of  the  king- 
dom by  the  victory  of  Alcantara,  and 
Fortu^  had  the  misfortune  to  be  annexed 
to  a  kingdom,  which,  from  this  time,  was 
liastening  its  own  dedine  by  a  series  of 
unsuccewul  wars,  and  by  its  unwise  ad- 
luinistration.  Philip  II  introduced  the 
censorship  (Dec.  4, 1586),  and  overthrew 
four  Pseudo-Sebastians.  (See  Sehagtian.) 
England  and  Holland,  the  oowerful  ene- 
mies of  Spain,  now  attacked  the  defence- 
less Portugal,  the  wealth  of  which  prom- 
ised so  rich  a  booty,  and  whose  posses- 
sions were  now  padually  torn  away. 
The  old  heroic  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
qiiendied  in  the  last  days  of  its  inde- 
pendence^ and  the  Portuguese  had  made 
VOL.  X.  24 


themselves  so  much  hated  by  theur  arro- 
gance and  severity,  that  the  oppressed 
princes  and  peome  of  Asia  were  eager 
for  any  change.  Spain  made  no  exertions 
io  favor  of  a  nation  which  she  had  in^ 
volved  in  her  own  declining  fortunes. 
The  Dutch  conquered  the  Moluccas  (q.  v.), 
and,  in  1624,  half  of  Brazil,  whkh  had 
been  discovered  (1500)  through  a  fortu* 
nate  accident,  in  the  flouriahing  period  of 
tlie  reign  of  John  II,  by  Alvarez  de  Cab- 
ral.  They  took  possession  of  the  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  1637,  and 
forced  their  way  into  the  rich  markets  of 
India,  where  they  pressed  hard  upon  the 
Portuguese.  To  these  losses  was  added 
the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards,  who  alienat- 
ed the  finest  domains  of  tfie  Portuguese 
crown.  The  Portuguese  nobilitv,  exas- 
perated by  this  oppression,  and  the  con- 
leniptuous  conduct  of  Olivarez,  minister 
of  Philip  IV,  entered  into  a  consmracy, 
which  was  planned  and  executed  wiui 
great  art,  and,  December  1, 1640,  placed 
on  the  throne  John  IV,  duke  of  Braganza, 
a  descendant  of  the  old  royal  iGimily. 

3.  Portugal  imder  tht  House  qf  Bragtm-- 
zoj  and  dependaU  on  the  Policy  ofEngmd 
(]640~-lti20).  In  justification  of  this  rev- 
olution,  which  restored  the  independence 
of  Portugal,  the  cones  of  1641  issued  a 
manifesto,  addressed  to  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  war  with  Spain,  which  was 
the  result  of  this  measure,  was  terminated 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1668,  and  a  renunsi- 
ation,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  her  claims  to 
the  Portuguese  crown.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  also  concluded  with  Holland,  under 
English  mediation, by  Alphon8oVI,8ucGe8- 
sor  of  Johti,  and  Pedro  li  ( who,  Ui  1 667. had 
de|)oeed  his  brother  Alpbonso),  by  which 
Brazil  was  restored  to  Portugal ;  but  its  for- 
mer greamesB  could  not  new  have  been 
restored,  even  had  the  princes  of  this  line 
displayed  as  much  vigor  and  wisdom  as 
some  of  them  showed  ffood  intentions. 
A  commercial  treatv  had  been  concluded 
witli  England  under  the  first  Braganza 
prince,  and,  in  1703,  a  new  treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  English  ambassador. 
Mr.  Methueu,  which  secured  to  England 
the  advantages  of  the  newly  discovered 
gold  mines  iu  Brazil.  From  this  time  the 
relations  with  England  continued  to  be- 
come more  intimate,  until  Portugal  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  maintaio  an  inde- 
pendent attitude  in  European  politics. 
The  cortes,  in  the  ordinance  for  assem- 
bling which  the  king  had  expressly  re- 
auired,  that  the  third  estate  should  send  as 
deputies  no  persons  who  held  offices  in  / 
the  department  offinance,  in  the  judiciary,  ' 
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the  annyor  the  navy,  was  not  summoned 
after  1697.  During  the  long  reign  of 
John  V  (1707—50),  some  vigor  was  ex- 
erted in  regard  to  the  foreign  relations, 
and  something  was  attempted  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  national  welfare  at  home 
(the  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  inqui- 
sition, and  the  foundation  of  an  academy 
of  Portuguese  history,  for  example) ;  but, 
in  the  former  case,  without  decisive  con- 
sequences, and,  in  the  latter,  without  a 
completion  of  the  plans  proposed,  while 
the  sumptuous  monastery  at  Mafra,  and 
the  dear-bought  permission  to  institute  a 
patriarch  of  Lisbon,  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Under  bis  son 
and  successor,  Joseph  I,  the  marquis  of 
Pombal  (q.  v.),  a  vigorous  reformer,  such 
as  Portugal  required,  administered  the 
government  He  attacked  the  Jesuits 
and  the  nobility,  who,  during  the  preced- 
ing reigns,  had  exercised  a  secret  influ- 
ence in  the  government  The  exposure 
of  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay 
(q.  v.),  their  conduct  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  in  Lisbon  (in  1755),  and  the 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king 

il759\  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  order. 
n  1757,  they  had  wen  deprived  of  the 
post  of  confessors  to  the  royal  family,  and 
forbidden  the  court  Two  years  after,  all 
the  Jesuits  were  banidied  the  kingdom, 
and  their  estates  were  confiscated.  The 
brave  count  of  Schauenburg  Lippe,  to 
whose  services  against  Spain  (1760)  Por- 
tugal ma  so  much  indebted,  likewise 
re&rmed  the  Portuguese  army ;  but,  soon 
after  his  departure,  the  effects  of  his  im- 
provements disappeared.  On  Uie  acces- 
sion of  Maria  Francisca  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  Joseph  (in  1777),  Pombal  lost 
the  mfluence  which  he  had  possessed  for 
twenty-five  years.  To  him  Portugal  owed 
her  revival  from  her  previous  lethargy ; 
and  although  many  of  his  useful  regu- 
lations did  not  survive  his  fall,  yet  the  en- 
lightened views  which  he  introduced,  and 
the  national  feeling  which  he  awakened, 
were  not  without  permanent  effects.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Maria,  the  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  nobility,  and  a 
not  leas  ignorant  clergy.  In  1792,  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  the  aueen,  Juan 
(John)  Maria  Joseph,  prince  or  Brazil  (the 
title  of  the  piince-royal  until  1616),  was 
declared  regent  (see  John  Fi),  and,  in 
1799,  her  imdady  having  terminated  in  a 
confirmed  mental  alienation,  the  prince 
was  declared  regent  with  full  regal  pow- 
ers, but  made  no  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  government  His  connexions  with 
En^ind  involved  Mm  in  the  virars  of  that 


power  against  France;  and  the  Porta- 

Siese  troops  distinguished  themselves,  by 
eir  valor,  in  the  peninsular  campaigns. 
But  commercial  distress,  the  accumulaBng 
debt,  and  the  threatening  language  which 
Spain  was  compelled  by  France  to  adopt, 
led  to  a  peace  witlj  France  in  1797.  The 
disasters  of  the  French  arms,  in  1799, 
encouraged  the  regent  to  renew  hostilities, 
in  alliance  with  England  and  Russia ;  but 
after  general  Bonaparte  had  establiiBhed 
his  authority,  Spain  was  obliged  to  de- 
clare war  against  Portugal  (1801),  which, 
however,  was  terminate  the  same  year 
by  the  treaty  of  Badajoz,  by  which  Portu- 
gal was  obliged  to  cede  Olivenza,  with  the 
g&yment  of^a  laige  sum  of  money,  to 
paui.  Portugal,  meanwhile,  preserved 
a  mere  shadow  of  independence  by  the 
greatest  sacrifices,  until  at  last  Junot  en- 
tered the  country,  and  the  house  of  Bra- 
sanza  was  declared,  by  Napoleon,  to  have 
forfeited  the  throne  (on  account  of  the 
refusal  of  the  prince  to  seize  the  English 
merchandise  in  his  dominions).  The  re- 
gent now  threw  himself  entirely  into  the 
arms  of  the  English,  and,  Nov.  29, 1807, 
embarked  for  Brazil.  Junot  entered  the 
capital  the  next  day,  and  Portugal  vras 
treated  as  a  conquered  country.  An  Eng- 
lish force  was  landed,  and,  in  the  northern 
provinces,  numerous  bodies  of  nadve  troops 
determined  to  sustain  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom ;  a  junta  vnis  also  established  in 
Oporto  to  conduct  the  government  After 
some  hard  fighdng,  the  decisive  battle  of 
Vimeira  took  place  (Aug.  21, 18081  which 
was  followed  by  the  convention  or  Cintra, 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
French  forces. — See  Thiebault's  RdatUm 
de  rExp4dition  dt  Pmivtgtd  (Paris,  1817). 
The  Portuguese  now  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  for  Spanish  independence.  (See 
Spain,\  On  the  death  of^  Maria,  John  VI 
ascenaed  the  throne  of  Portu^  and  Bra- 
zil. This  transference  of  the  court  of 
Lisbon  into  an  American  colony  was  fol- 
lowed by  important  consequences :  firatly, 
that  Brazil  attempted  to  withdraw  itself 
from  dependence  on  England,  and,  sec- 
ondly, tliat  that  colony  gradually  became 
a  separate  state ;  in  Ponueal,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  influence  of  Enguind  continued, 
and  the  condition  of  the  kmgdom  was  not 
essentially  changed.  The  peace  of  Paris 
(May  30, 1814),  by  no  means,  therefore, 
corresponded  to  the  expectations  of  the 
nation,  although  it  had  exerted  itaelf  vig- 
orouslv  in  the  common  cause,  and  Spain 
evaded  the  restitution  of  Olivenza,  which 
had  been  provided  for  by  the  conpess  of 
Vienna,  at  the  same  time  that  Portu(pd 
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was  reqpiiiied  to  restore  French  Guiana  to 
France.  The  eouit  of  Rio  Janeiro,  there- 
ibre,  occupied  the  Banda  Oriental  (q.  v.), 
and  Poitugal  was  involved  in  new  diffi- 
ctthies  with  Spain.  (See  BraziL)  In 
1815|  the  inquisition  was  abolished  m  the 
Portuguese  dominions;  the  Jesuits  were 
refused  admisBion  into  them ;  and  the 
Jews,  at  the  request  of  the  pope  (1817), 
were  allowed  the  same  privileges  whicn 
they  enjoyed  in  the  Roman  states.  The 
absence  of  the  court  was  viewed  with  dis- 
like by  the  nation ;  the  miliuuy  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  influence  of  marshal  Beres- 
ford  (q.  v.),  and  the  general  feeling  required 
some  fundamental  chances  in  the  adminis- 
tration andconstitution  of  government:  thus 
connnences  the  recent  history  of  Portusal. 
Portugal  since  1890.  On  the  morning 
of  Aug.  24, 1890,  began  the  revolution,  in 
which  the  army  and  citizens  acted  in  con- 
ceit. The  soldiere  were  induced  by  their 
officers  to  swear  obedience  to  the  kinff, 
the  cortes,  and  the  constitution  which 
should  be  adopted.  The  magistrates  and 
citizens  declared  in  favor  of  me  measure, 
and  a  junta  was  established,  which  ad- 
dressed a  declaretiou  to  the  nation,  in 
which  they  assert  that  the  convocation  of 
the  cortes,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  con- 
stitution, were  the  only  means  by  which 
the  state  could  be  saved.  All  the  garri- 
sons from  Minho  to  Leyria  embraced  the 
constitutional  cause,  and  the  troops  of  the 
regency,  established  at  Lisbon,  refused  to 
act  against  their  countrymen.  Septem- 
ber 1^  all  the  troops  and  the  citizens  in 
Lisbon  declared  for  the  king,  the  cortes, 
and  the  constimtion.-  The  revolution  was 
attended  by  no  violence  nor  bloodshed. 
A  provisional  government  was  established, 
which,  October  1,  formed  a* union  with 
the  junta  of  Oporto.  Count  Palmella  (q.  v.), 
the  head  of  the  royal  regency,  was  de- 
spatched to  Rio  Janeiro,  with  an  account 
of  what  had  happened,  and  a  petition,  that 
the  king  or  the  prince-royal  would  return 
to  Lisbon.  The  mode  of  electing  the 
cortes  was  settled  chiefly  in  imitation  of 
the  Spaniel]  constitution,  and  the  liberal 
party,  which  was  desirous  of  the  immedi- 
ate adoption  of  that  constitution,  obliged 
the  supreme  junta,  November  11,  to  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  obedience  to  it  to  the 
Uoops.  The  latter  took  the  oath,  but  the 
eighth  battalion,  under  colonel  Sepulveda, 
acceded  to  this  measure  only  to  prevent  a 
civil  war.  On  the  14th,  four  members  of 
the  junta  and  150  officers,  dissatisfied 
with  this  act  of  violence,  resigned  their 
posts ;  and  it  was  soon  dter  agreed  by  a 
meeting  of  oflicers,  with  the  general  ap- 


probation, that  no  part  of  the  Spanish 
constitution  should  be  in  force,  excepting 
the  regulation  of  the  mode  of  election, 
until  acted  upon  by  the  cortes.  The 
elections  feU  chiefly  upon  the  cleigy,  law- 
yers and  officers,  and  the  first  session  of 
the  cortes  was  opened  Jan.  26, 1881,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  archbishop  of  Braga. 
It  proceeded  to  name  a  regency  and  a 
ministry,  sanctioned  the  insurrections  of 
Aug.  24,  and  Sept  15, 1820,  and  abolished 
the  inquisition.  March  9th,  the  articles 
of  the  new  constitution,  securing  freedom 
of  person  and  property,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  legal  equality,  and  the  abelition  of 
privileges,  the  admission  of  all  citizens  to 
all  offices,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion, were  adopted  almost  unanimously. 
There  was  more  diversity  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  the  chambers, 
and  the  royal  veto;  but  large  majorities 
finally  decided  in  favor  of  one  chamber 
and  a  conditional  veto.  After  some  dis- 
turbances in  Brazil  (q.  v.),  the  king  sailed 
for  PortuinL  where  he  was  not  permitted 
to  land  (July  4)  until  bo  had  given  his 
consent  to  several  acts  of  the  cortes,  im- 
posing restrictions  on  his  power.  On 
landmg,  he  immediately  swore  to  observe 
the  new  constitution,  and  concurred,  with- 
out opposition,  in  all  the  succeeding  acts 
of  the  cortes.  The  Austrian  and  Russian 
ambassadors  left  the  country ;  the  separa- 
tion of  Brazil  from  Portugal  (1822)  fol- 
lowed, and  the  country  was  disturbed  by 
several  movements  in  &vor  of  the  old 
system  of  government.  The  constitution 
was  finally  completed  and  sworn  to  by 
the  king,  Oct  1, 1822,  and  the  session  of 
the  extraordinary  cortes  vras  closed  No- 
vember 4.  Hie  ordinaiy  cortes  was  con- 
vened December  1,  and  was  occumed  to 
the  end  of  its  session  (March  31, 1829)  in 
reorganizing  the  diflerent  departments  of 
the  administration.  France  declared  that 
she  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  afiiiire  of  Portugal,  and  the  duke  d'An- 
goul^me  refused  to  enter  into  any  con- 
nexions vrith  the  Portuguese  insurants 
under  count  Amarante,  who  was  dnven, 
afler  several  sanguinary  engagements, 
from  the  northern  provinces,  and  fled  into 
Spain.  A  Portuguese  regency  was  estab- 
Ushed  in  Valladolid  (Ma^,  18231  under 
the  presidency  of  the  patriarch  of^ Lisbon, 
who  had  been  banished  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  plot  for  overthrowing  the  constitution, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  queen  (a 
Spanish  infanta),  and  in  which  several  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy  were  engaged,  was 
now  ripe  for  execution.  Dom  Miguel 
(q.  v.),  after  assuring  his  father  of  his  de 
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t0miiiiation  to  maintain  the  cooadtution, 
went  to  VUlafiaoca,  where  he  was  joined 
by  aeveial  noblea  aiid  many  officen^  with 
aerenl  regimenta  of  trooni,  and  invited 
the  nation  to  riaci  under  the  royal  stand- 
ard, against  the  anarchical  policy  of  the 
conee.  At  the  same  time,  generu  Sepul- 
veda,  in  Lisbon,  had  been  gained  over  by 
some  members  of  the  cortes,  and  the  min- 
istry, to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
libml  party,  and  to  effect  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  constitution  with  two  cham- 
bers; but  Sepulveda,  who  was  already 
suspected  by  the  cortes  and  the  national 
^ards,  was  prevented  from  accomplish- 
iiig  the  plan  of  canying  off'the  kin^,  and 
did  not  join  the  prince  till  the  evenmg  of 
May  39.  But  the  garrisons  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  declared  for  the  In&nt; 
general  Rego  did  die  same,  June  4;  and 
count  Amarante  advanced  from  Spain 
with  his  forces.  The  troops  remaining  at 
Lisbon  also  joined  the  absolute  party,  and 
John  VI,  yieldkig  to  the  instances  of  the 
soldiery,  entered  the  camp  of  the  Infant, 
named  a  new  ministry,  and  declared  the 
constitution  of  1823  nulL  Sixty  members 
of  the  cortes,  finding  their  cause  lost, 
siffned  a  protest  against  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  the  king  entered  Lisbon, 
June  5.  Petitions  were  sent  up,  request- 
ing the  kin|^  to  reassume  absolute  power, 
the  reatoTBtion  of  which  was  the  object  of 
the  counter-revoludon.  But  the  king  still 
declared  his  determination  not  to  comply 
with  this  request.  The  national  guards 
and  miUtta  were  disarmed;  the  church 
property  restored ;  the  patriarch  of  Lis- 
bon recalled;  Amarante  reinvested  with 
his  former  rank  and  rights ;  several  adhe- 
rents of  the  cortes  baniuied  or  imprisoned ; 
and  a  censorship  of  the  press  esublished. 
Finally,  June  17,  a  junta  was  organized, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Palmella,.to 
draw  up  a  constitution  adapted  to  a  repre- 
sentative monarchy.  The  theocratical 
party  and  the  absolutists,  supported  by 
France  and  Spain,  and  of  whicn  the  queen 
was  the  rallvuig  point,  exerted  themselves 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tion. The  queen  returned  to  Lisbon, 
June  18,  and,  a  few  days  after,  Amarante 
made  his  entry  into  the  capital  with  his 
followers  to  the  number  of  3000  men ;  he 
was  created  marquis  of  Chaves  (the  name 
of  the  town  where  he  had  organized  the 
insurrection  against  the  Cortes),  with  an 
income  of  $9W)0.  The  police,  under  the 
direction  of  the  absolutists,  now  proceeded 
to  prosecutions  against  Uie  constitution- 
aUats,  who  were  banished  into  the  prov- 
inces, and  secret  societies,   particularly 


those  of  the  freemasons  (who  were  coo- 
sidered  to  have  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  revolution),  were  denouneed.  l>om 
Miguel,  who  nad  been  appointed  com** 
mander-in-chie(  composed  his  staff*  of 
decided  enemies  to  the  constitution,  and 
filled  the  offices  in  the  army  with  his  ad- 
herents. The  new  diplomatic  corps  in 
Lisbon  began  to  influence  public  affiurs; 
several  powers  congratulated  the  king  and 
prince  on  the  restoration  of  legal  order; 
the  British  court  aimed  at  the  recovery  of 
its  former  ascendency,  while  the  Portu- 
guese endeavored  to  conciliate  the  favor 
of  all  the  great  powers,  with  the  hope  of 
preserving  Brazil  through  their  interfer- 
ence. The  Portuguese  comnussioners 
were  not  allowed  to  land  in  Brazil,  and  the 
exhausted  treasury  would  not  permit  the 
government  to  execute  its  plan  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  countrv.  The  in- 
trigues of  the  absoludsts  still  continuod, 
and  a  Spanish  ambassador,  the  duke  of 
Villa  Hermosa,  having  appeared  at  Lisbon 
(April  7),  the  queen's  party  determined  to 
annihilate  the  hopes  of  the  constitutional- 
ists, and  to  put  an  end  to  the  aystem  of 
moderation  (to  which  the  king  adhered)  at 
one  blow.  April  30,  1824,  dom  Miguel 
called  the  troops  to  arms,  and  issued  proc- 
lamations, in  which  he  declared  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  complete  the  work  of 
May  27,  16^  and  to  deliver  the  king 
from  the  pestilent  sect  of  freemasons,  &c 
On  the  same  day,  the  ministers  and  seve- 
ral other  civil  officers,  to  the  number  of 
about  a  hundred,  were  arrested,  and  no 
person,  not  even  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
was  allowed  access  to  the  king,  until  tne 
French  ambassador  obtained  an  audience, 
and  was  assured  by  him  that  every  thing 
had  been  done  without  his  orders.  The 
Infant,  therefore,  declared  that  he  had 
taken  these  steps  on  his  own  authority,  to 
frustrate  a  conspiracy,  which  was  on  tlie 
point  of  breakmg  out,  against  the  life  of 
the  king  and  the  queen.  On  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  ambassadors,  the  king 
ordered  the  troops  to  retire  to  their  Quar- 
ters, and  commanded  the  release  ot  tlie 
praons  who  had  been  arrested;  but  May  3y 
he  issued  a  decree,  commanding  the  sum- 
mary investigation  and  immediate  punish- 
ment of  the  (pretended)  treason ;  and  he 
pardoned  the  Infant  for  having  exercised 
an  extraordinary  power  in  the  royal  name, 
on  account  of  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
The  Infant,  however,  continued  to  issue 
orders  on  his  own  authority ;  the  airesta 
continued ;  the  king  was  closely  watched ; 
and  the  prince  was  dready  talked  of  for 
regent.     But  the  ambassadors  protested 
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•gaiitft  the  violences  of  April  30,  and 
prepantions  were  made,  with  the  king^ 
cooeent,  for  receiving  him  on  board  an 
English  ship  of  the  line,  lying  in  the  Ta- 
gua.  May  9,  under  pretence  of  making  a 
visit  to  a  palace  beyond  the  Tagus,  ne 
escaped  to  the  ship,  with  his  two  daugh- 
ters, and  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  as- 
sembled in  the  same  vessel.  The  kinff 
now  deprived  the  Infant  of  his  command, 
and  summoned  him  to  his  presence.  The 
prince  obeyed,  confessed  that  he  had 
been  deceived  and  misguided,*  and  re- 
ceived the  roval  pardon,  with  permission 
to  travel.  May  14,  the  king  returned 
ashore,  and,  June  5, 1824,  proclaimed  an 
act  of  amnesty  for  the  adherents  of  the 
cortesof  1820,  from  which  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions were  made  (of  the  authors  of  the 
insunection  of  Opono,  August,  1820,  and 
nine  superior  officers  in  particular),  and 
on  the  same  day  appeared  the  decree  of 
June  4,  reviving  the  old  constitution  of 
the  estates,  and  summoning  the  coites  of 
Lamego.  At  the  same  time,  the  junta  for 
the  preparation  of  a  constitution  was  su- 
perseded by  another,  which  was  directed 
to  make  preparations  for  the  election  of 
the  deputies  of  the  old  cortes.  But  Spain 
opposed  the  convocation  of  the  old  cortes, 
and  the  influence  of  the  queen  and  the 
patriarch  was  thus  revived.  New  con- 
spiracies were  detected  against  the  minis- 
ters and  the  king ;  in  consequence,  seve- 
ral arrests  were  made  in  October.  The 
ministry  was  dividied  in  its  views,  princi- 
pally in  reeard  to  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued towaras  Brazil,  and,  Jan.  15, 1825, 
a  new  ministry  was  named.  After  many 
difficulties  and  protracted  negotiations, 
the  independence  of  Brazil  was  finally 
acknowledged  (Nov.  15, 1825)  b^  John  VI, 
who  merely  retained  the  imperial  title  in 
his  own  person.  The  Brazilians  and 
Portuguese  were  to  be  treated  by  the 
respective  powers  as  the  subjects  of  the 
most  &vored  nation.  March  10,  1826, 
John  VI  died,  afler  having  named  die 
Infanta  Isal)ella  regent.  She  governed  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Brazil,  as  king 
of  Portugal.  April  23, 1826,  dom  Pedro 
(IV  of  Portugal)  granted  a  constitution 
[Carta deLty),  establishing  two  chambers, 
and  in  other  respects  resembling  the 
French  charter.  May  2,  he  abdicated  the 
Portuguese  throne,  in  favor  of  his  daugh- 
ter dona  Maria  (be  remaining  king  dunng 
her  minority),  on  condition  of  her  many- 

*  He  is  also  said  to  have  confessed  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  murder  of  the  marquis  of 
Louie,  a  royal  chamberlaiu,  who  had  been  found 
dead,  Marcn  1. 
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ing  her  uncle  Miguel.  But  a  party  (secretl  v 
&vored  by  Spain)  was  formed  in  Portugal, 
which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  this  con- 
stitution, which  had  been  sworn  to  by  the 
queen,  by  the  two  chambon,  and  all  the 
maffistrates,  and  even  by  dom  Miguel  him- 
self (in  Vienna,  Oct.  4,  1826),  and  pro- 
claimed the  prince  absolute  king  of  Por- 
tugal. The  marquis  of  Chaves  and  the 
marquis  of  Abrantes  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  insurgents,  and  Spain,  which  alone 
had  not  acknowledged  (he  new  order  of 
things,  assembled  an  armv  on  the  Portu- 
guese frontiers.  Portugal,  therefore,  ap- 
pealed to  England  for  assistance,  and 
15,000  British  troops  were  landed  in  Lis- 
bon; they  occupied  the  most  important 
points;  the  insurrection  was  completely 
put  down  by  the  government,  in  February 
and  March,  1827,  and  Spain  was  forced  to 
yield.  The  cortes,  which  had  been  con- 
vened in  October,  1826,  closed  its  session 
in  March,  1827.  In  Jul^,  dom  Pedro 
named  his  brother  dom  Miguel  lieutenant 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  with  all  the 
rights  established  by  the  charter,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  government  was  to  be 
administered.  The  prince,  accordingly, 
lefl  Vienna,  and,  paminff  through  Paris 
and  London,  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  Febru- 
ary, 1828.  The  cortes  was  in  session, 
and,  on  the  26th,  Miguel  took  the  oath  to 
observe  the  charter,  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  chambers.  But  the  apostolicals  or 
absolutists,  to  whom  the  disposition  of  the 
regent  was  well  known,  already  began  to 
speak  openly  of  his  right  to  the  throne, 
and  to  ijail  him  as  absolute  king.  His 
ministers  were  all  appointed  from  that 
party,  except  the  count  villa  Real,  and  the 
populace  were  permitted  to  add  to  their 
ciy, "  Lon^  live  the  absolute  king,"  that  of 
^  Down  with  the  constitution."  March  1, 
the  day  fixed  by  the  prince  for  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  the  functionaries  on 
his  return,  the  palace  yard  was  filled  with 
a  crowd,  who  obliged  each  peison  who  ap- 
peared to  join  in  the  shout  for  the  absolute 
king,  and  actually  committed  acts  of  per- 
sonal violence  on  some  constitutionalists. 
The  officers  of  the  garrisons  favorable  to 
the  charter  were  removed,  and  their  places 
filled  by  men  devoted  to  the  court.  It 
was  now  determined  that  Miguel  should 
go  to  Villa  Viijosa,  a  town  near  the  Spen- 
uh  fix)ntier,  where  he  could  be  supported 
by  the  troops  of  the  marquis  of  Chaves, 
and  be  proclaimed  absohite  king ;  but  this 
project  was  frustrated  by  the  decision 
of  Mr.  Lamb,  the  British  minister,  who 
counteracted  the  order  for  the  departure 
of  the  British  troops,  and  prevented  the 
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payment  of  the  kion  made  to  dom  Higuel 
lutdcr  the  gueraoty  of  the  British  ffovero- 
ment  The  cortesi  being  oppoeed  to  the 
designe  of  the  prince,  was  dissolved 
March  14,  and  the  reeatt  of  the  British 
troope  in  April  remoired  another  obstacle 
from  bia  path.  May  ^  he  accordingly 
issued  a  decree  in  his  own  narae,  convok* 
ing  the  ancient  coites  of  Lamego,  which 
had  not  met  since  16OT.  The  military  in 
general  was  not  fevorable  to  the  projects 
of  the  prince,  and.  May  18,  the  garrison  of 
Oporto  proclaimed  dom  Pedro  and  the 
charter.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the 
other  garrisons,  and  by  the  students  of 
Coimbra,  and  the  constitutional  array, 
6000  strong,  advanced  towards  Lisbon. 
But  they  pushed  their  operations  with 
little  vigor,  until  at  length  they  were  met 
1^  superior  forces  and  defeated,  towards 
the  end  of  June.  The  conatitutional  junta 
at  Oporto  dissolved  itself  and  the  troops 
either  forced  theu*  way  to  the  Spanish 
fiontieri,  or  embarked  for  England.  Thus 
terminated  the  eflforts  of  the  constitution- 
alists in  Portugal,  and,  with  the  extinction 
of  that  party,  the  influence  of  England  in 
the  Portuguese  government  ceased.  Mi- 
guel now  turned  his  attention  to  tlie  con- 
solidation of  his  power ;  severity  and  cru- 
elty were  liis  expedients ;  the  prisons 
were  crowded  with  the  suspected,  and 
foreign  countries  were  full  of  fugitives. 
The  coites  met,  June  23,  and,  with  great 
unanimity  (all,  whose  opposition  was 
feared,  faieing  in  prison  or  havinff  taken 
flwht),  declared  dom  Miguel  lawful  king 
of^Portuf^  and  Al«urve,  chiefly  on  the 
orounds  that  dom  Pedro  had  become  a 
K>reigner  by  becoming  a  Brazilian  citizen, 
and  was  not  a  resident  in  the  country, 
and  that  dierefbre  he  could  neither  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  himself,  nor  name  the 
person  who  should  succeed  in  his  stead. 
July  4, 1838,  Miguel  confirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  cortes,  and  assumed  the  royal 
tide.  He  immediately  established  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  punish  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Oporto  insurrection,  the 
members  of  the  commission  being  to  be 
paid  fbom  the  confiscations  they  should 
make.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  (Au- 
gust 9)  against  the  islands  which  refused 
to  acknowled^  Miguel,  and  Madeira  and 
the  Azores,  with  tlie  exception  of  Terceira, 
were  reduced.  A  new  expedition  against 
the  latter  place  (October)  failed.  In  the 
islands,  the  same  courae  of  condemnation 
was  pursued,  that  had  been  practised  at 
home.  Since  this  period,  Portugal  has 
been  the  prev  of  political  and  religious 
bigots.    In  March,  1830,  the  regency  ap- 


pointed by  dom  Pedro,  as  guardian  of  his 
daughter,  was  installed  in  Terceira,  con- 
sistmg  of  Pahnella,  Villa  Flor  and  Guer- 
reiro.  The  other  islanda  have  since  been 
reduced  by  the  fixces  of  the  recency,  and 
subsequently  to  the  return  of  dom  Pedro 
to  Europe,  it  is  well  known  that  he  has 
been  making  preparations  for  displacing 
Mi||uel  fix>m  his  usurped  seat.  Mean- 
whde  insurrections  have  repeatedly  brok- 
en out  at  home,  but  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  vigor  of  the  goverament  and  the 
want  of  concert  in  the  insoi^nts.  In 
1830,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number 
of  prisonere  confined  for  political  causes 
was  above  40^000,  and  that  the  number  of 
penons  concealed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  was  about  5000.  Beaides  these 
victims  of  tyranny,  foreign  countries,  as 
is  well  known,  have  been  thronged  with 
Portuguese  fugitives.  In  consequence  of 
some  acts  of  violence,  and  a  refusal  of  re- 
dnssB  on  the  part  of  the  government,  a 
British  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Tagus  to  en- 
force the  demands  of  the  English  govern- 
ment (May  4, 1831) ;  but  on  its  appearance 
the  concessions  requued  by  Great  Britain 
were  made.  In  July  (11),  Mi|piel  was 
obliged  to  sufier  a  second  humiliation  of 
this  nature ;  a  French  fleet  having  forced 
the  ftmage  of  the  Tagus,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demands  of  the  French 
f)veroment,  for  satisfaction  for  injuries  to 
rench  subjects,  committed  by  the  Portu- 
guese authorities,  not  having  been  com- 
plied with.  The  court  of  Lisbon  was 
forced,  by  this  vigorous  measure,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  French^ 
which  included  the  dismissal  of  some  of 
the  Portuffuese  funcdonaries,  an  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
expedidon,  the  reversal  of  all  sentences 
pronounced  against  Frenchmen  for  po- 
litical opinions,  and  the  publication  of 
these  terms  in  the  Lisbon  Gazette.  In 
Auffust,  an  insurrection  of  the  troops 
broxe  out  against  Miguel:  it  was  sup> 
pressed  after  some  bloodshed;  but  the 
extensive  preparations  of  Pedro,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Portuguese  throne,  render 
it doubttul  whether Miffuel  will  longretain 
it— See  tlie  works  of  Murphy,  LinkJ^uder, 
Chatelet,Co8tigan,Southey,&c.;  see,  also, 
Antillon*s  (kMnrq/MfTEspimay  Poiivgtu 
(Valencia,  1815);  Balbi's  EumStaiist^tt 
sur  Porlujgal  (Paris,  1822),  and  his  Vari^Us 
PoUtieo-staMiques  swlaMonarehie  Portu- 
gaUe ;  and  Miss  Baillie's  Lisbon  in  1821-23 
Portuguese  Language  and  Literature 
Among  the  Romanic  languases,  which 
originated  from  a  mixture  of  the  Latin 
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aftd  Teutonic,  v  tho  Portuguese.  It  Ib  not 
a  dialect  of  the  Castilian ;  for,  besides  the 
diflference  in  its  structure  and  pronuncta- 
tioo,  it  was  fbimed  earlier  than  the  Cas- 
tilian.  The  two  resemble  each  other 
about  as  much  as  the  Danish  and  the 
Swedish.  Respecting  the  mixture  of  the 
Arabic,  Fr.  Joao  de  Souza  has  written  a 
food  book  ( Fettigios  da  Lingua  ^^trabioa 
em  Portugal).  When  Henry  of  Burgundy 
took  up  his  rendence  at  Guimaraeus, 
many  Frenchmen  followed  him,  which 
caused  a  number  of  French  expressions 
to  pass  into  the  language  of  the  country. 
The  national  spirit  of  the  Lusitanians  al- 
ways turned  with  pleasure  to  the  vemac- 
ulair  tODguOr  and  strove  to  apply  it  to  every 
branch  of  literature;  yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  patriotism  carries  the  Portuguese 
loo  fiir  in  his  admiration  of  his  mother 
tongue.  Franc.  Diaz  Gomes,  a  celebrated 
Portuguese  author  and  poet,  calls  it  ^  rich, 
melocfious,  impressive,  proper  for  all  sub- 
jects, and  in  its  pronunciation  correspond- 
mg  to  its  orthogmphy."  Its  deficacy  and  its 
richness  in  songs  gave  it,  even  in  Spain, 
the  name  of  the./louwr  Umguagt.  Yet  its 
pronunciation  is  difficult  for  the  foreigner, 
particulariy  its  nasal  and  jj^uttural  sounds. 
In  respect  to  the  J  and  eft,  m  respect  to  the 
nasal  sounds,  and  the  mute  endings,  its 
pronunciation  is  like  the  French.  Sis- 
mondi,  more  wittily  than  correctly,  calls  the 
Portuguese  language  un  CaMtan  ditossi 
(a  boneless  Castilian),  because  the  Portu- 
guese have  general!^  omitted  the  middle 
consonants,  and  paruculariy  the  I ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  diir  for  dolor,  ^fonso  for  •^f on" 
90.  The  Portuguese  was  used  earlier  than 
the  Castilian,  and  became  the  language  of 
the  country  under  Alfonso  I,  son  of  Henry 
of  Burgundy.  ELariv  epic  attempts  were 
followed  by  books  or  songs,  to  which  suc- 
ceeded sonnets,  and,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  prose.  The  best  grammar  is 
Pedro  JO06  de  Figueiredo's«^  db  Gram-' 
maiica  Portuguna  (Lisbon,  1799),  and  the 
best  dictionarv  the  revised  edition  of  Blu- 
teau,  by  the  Brazilian  Anthony  de  Morses 
Silva  (Lisbon,  1789, 2  vols.,  4to.).  Ribeiro 
dos  Santos  has  done  the  most  towards 
investigating  the  spirit  of  the  Pormguese 
language.  As  a  convereational  language, 
the  Portuguese  is  considered  to  have  ad- 
vantages over  the  Spanish.  It  is  more 
concise,  easy  and  simple,  well  adapted  for 
easv  conversadon;  and  the  social  tone 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  are  much 
like  what  the  French  probably  was  in  for- 
mer times,  for  we  still  find  with  the  Por- 
tuguese a  kind  of  good-natured  and  artless 
politeness.    The  richness  of  the  language 


in  synonymes,  diminutives  and  augments* 
uvea  rendere  it  expressive  and  veiy  vari- 
ous: at  the  same  time  it  is  concise  and 
perspicuous,  as  almost  all  the  substantires 
have  corresponding  adjectives,  verbs  and 
adverbs.  A  number  of  them  cannot  be 
rendered  in  other  languages  without  para- 
phrase. The  Portuguese  lan^age  is  al- 
most the  only  monument  of^the  former 
P^reamess  of  the  Portuguese  empire,  for  it 
IS  yet  the  general  language  of  commerce 
in  India  and  Africa.  The  Portuguese  lit- 
erature is  pretty  complete  vritbout  being 
rich:  in  all  branches  we  find  happy  at- 
tempts ;  in  none  abundance,  except  m  lyr- 
ic and  bucolic  poetry.  Yet  the  short  pe- 
riod of  its  bloom  has  passed.  Its  poetiy 
has  splendor  and  feeling,  much  epic  dig- 
nity, spirit,  and  dramatic  vivacity,  but  little 
id€«l  elevation.  It  comprises  the  most 
important  part  of  the  literature,  for  prose 
has  remained  in  a  backward  state  in  this 
nation,  which,  fettered  by  ignorance,  and 
destimte  of  philosophy  and  criticiBm,  could 
not  rise  to  histoiy  or  eloquence.  The 
chief  causes  of  this  imperfect  state  of  its 
titerature  have  been  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion and  the  inquisition.  It  became  and 
remained  bombastic  and  afi^ted:  the  an- 
cient power,  the  natural  crace,  were  lost. 
In  the  time  of  Louis  XlV,  the  French 
were  cofned,  and  many  Gallicisms  were 
admitted.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Pombal  (q*v.)  that  poets  gave  elevation  to 
the  language.  After  that  time,  the  prose 
also  became  more  simple  and  pure.  Pom- 
bal was  the  first  who  banished  the  scho- 
lastic logic  and  metaphysics  from  the  lec- 
ture-rooms of  Coiinbra ;  but  the  study  of 
the  ancient  lanffuages  continues  to  be  nej^- 
lected.  According  to  Balbi,  there  are,  m 
the  whole  kingdom,  not  more  than  eight 
schools  for  the  Greek  language.  For 
their  first  acquaintance  with  philosophy, 
botany,  medicine,  astronomy,  cosinogra- 
phv  and  Hebrew,  the  Portuguese  are 
indebted  chiefly  to  the  Jews.  Scientific 
studies,  especially  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral history,  are  not  entirely  uncultivated, 
but  attract  little  interest ;  and  it  is  asserted 
that,  among  the  3,000,000  of  Portuguese, 
there  are  hardly  500  readers  of  scientific 
books.  According  to  Balbi,  there  were 
printed,  from  1801  to  1819,  about  1800 
new  works,  of  which  1200  were  originals, 
430  translations,  57  periodica]  works,  40 
new  editions.  Besides  tiiese,  the  academy 
of  sciences  and  the  university  at  Coimbra 
caused  116  works  to  be  printed  in  the 
same  period.  All  Portugal  had,  in  1827, 
but  sixteen  priuting-ofl^ces ;  one  in  Coim- 
bra, three   in    Oporto,  twelve   in   lis- 
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bon.  Those  three  places  are  also  the  only 
ones  containiDg  considerable  libraries  and 
establishments  for  the  sale  of  books. 
How  much  this  little  may  have  been  les- 
sened of  late,  since  an  outrageous  tyranny 
has  been  plunging  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try deeper  and  deeper  into  barbarism,  we 
cannot  say.  The  style  of  the  Portuguese 
prose  writers  is  often  embarrassed,  ob- 
scure, and  full  of  repetitions.  Of  late 
years,  however,  they  have  been  employed 
on  translations  of  good  English  and 
French  prose  writers,  which  wiU  contrib- 
ute to  improve  the  taste  of  the  nation. 
These  translations  have  been  chiefly  of 
novels.  Their  own  novels  and  tales  con- 
tinue to  be  written  in  the  style  of  the  first 
Portuguese  work  of  belles-lettres  in  prose, 
a  tale  of  pastoral  life  and  chivalry — 
Menma  e  JIfopa  (the  Innocent  Maiden|---by 
Bemardim  Ribeyro  (printed  with  his  ec- 
logues, Lisbon,  1559),  which  gave  the  tone 
in  Portugal,  which  Montemayor,  a  Por- 
tugtie8e,fulerward8  introduced  into  Spain, 
and  which,  some  time  later,  was  imitated 
in  France  and  Germany.  The  most  pop- 
ular national  romance  in  Portugal,  the  Hu- 
toria  dt  Catioi  Magna  e  doa  doze  Pares  de 
IVanfa  per  Jerovwrno  Moreira  de  Carvalho 
(Lisbon^  1784,  2  vols.),  amuses  by  its 
comic  bombast.  Among  the  best  Portu- 
gese original  romances  are  the  old  Palme' 
trim  de  I^aUerra  (exempted  by  Cervantes 
from  the  flames),  wi-itten  by  Franc,  de  Mo- 
nies (an  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Lis- 
bon, 1786,  in  3  vols.,  4to.),  and  the  Feliz 
Ind^ltendente,  which  was  u-anslated  into 
Spanish,  and  in  that  language  went 
through  six  editions.  The  treasures  of  the 
Portuguese  language  may  be  in  some  de- 
gree judged  from  the  Ccialogo  dos  LivroSy 
que  8e  hao  de  Ur  para  a  continv^ao  do  Die- 
cionario  da  lAngwi  Poriugueza  mandado 
publicar  pela  Academia  real  das  Sdencias 
de  Lisboa  (1799).  The  oldest  works  men- 
tioned in  it  are  of  1495  and  1502.  The 
former  is  the  Livro  da  VUa  Christi,  par 
Vdlenlim  dt  Moravia^  e  JS/%colao  de  Saxortia 
(Lisbon,  4  vols.,  folioj ;  the  latter  a  transla- 
tion of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  Ni- 
colao  Yeneto  to  India,  with  a  map  by  a 
Genoese,  by  Valentim  Femandes  (Lis- 
bon, folioj.  Only  one  volume  of  the  dic- 
tionary or  the  academy  has  appeared  (in 
1793),  a  thick  folio  containing  A,  which 
letter  embraces  the  fifth  part  of  the  words 
in  the  language.  Respecting  the  history 
of  Portuguese  literature,  Bouterwek's 
GeschichU  der  Poesie  und  Beredtsamkeit  seit 
dem  Ende  des  13  Jahrhunderls  f  History  of 
Poetiry  and  Eloquence  since  the  End  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  11  vols.)  is  the 


chief  work.  Sismoodi,  in  his  . 
du  Midi  de  V Europe  (4th  voL),  has  follow- 
ed this.  A  short  history  of  the  Portuffuese 
language  and  literature  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  preface  of  Joaquim  de  Santa  Rosa 
de  Viterbo's  Eluddapao  das  PalavraSj  TVr- 
mos  e  Frosts  que  em  Portugal  aniiguamenle 
se  usarady  &C.,  que  June  rtgularmenU  se 
ignorao,  &c.  (Lisbon,  1796,  2  vols.),  and 
in  Balbi's  Essai  StaUstique  (Paris,  1BS2,  2 
vols.). — Portuguese  poetry  nourished  ear- 
lier than  the  Castiliau,  and  all  accounts  of 
the  first  civilization  of  the  Portuguese, 
savs  Bouterwek,  indicate  an  original  poeti- 
cal direction  of  the  mind  of  the  whote  na- 
tion. The  most  ancient  known  Portu- 
guese poets  are  of  the  twelfth  century — 
Gonzalo  Hermiguez  and  Egaz  Moniz, 
whose  songs  the  Portuguese  of  the  pres- 
ent day  do  not  readily  understand.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  langua^  be- 
came more  and  more  regular  and  distinct. 
King  Dionysius,  in  the  second  half  of  this 
century,  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and 
even  a  poet  himself.  Alphonso  IV  and 
Peter  I  are  mentioned  as  poets  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Even  in  this  early  period, 
Italian  poetry  seems  to  have  had  an  influ- 
ence on  the  Portuguese,  as  several  sonnets 
prove.  Doni  Pedro,  son  of  John  I,  trans- 
lated some  of  Petrarch's  sonnets.  But 
with  the  flfleenth  centurv,  the  era  of  the 
heroic  age  of  Portugal,  begins  the  flour- 
ishing period  of  Portuguese  literature, 
when  it  vied  with  the  Spanish.  A  tender 
as  well  as  heroic  spirit,  a  fieiy  activity, 
and  a  soft  enthusiasm,  war  and  love,  po- 
etry and  glory,  filled  the  whole  nation, 
which  was  carried,  by  its  courage  and 
spirit  of  chivalrous  enterprise,  far  over  the 
ocean  to  Africa  and  India.  This  separa- 
tion from  home,  and  the  dangere  encoun- 
tered on  the  ocean,  in  distant  climes  and 
unknown  regions,  gave  their  songs  a  tone 
of  melancholv  and  complaining  love, 
which  strangely  contrasts  widi  their  en- 
thusiasm for  action,  their  heroic  fire,  and 
even  cruelty.  The  eancioneri  of  the  time 
of  John  II  contain  such  complaints  of 
love,  but  neither  Bouterwek  nor  Sismon- 
di  were  able  to  find  these  collections. 
The  Portuguese  cancioneiroy  discovered 
by  Joaquim  Jos^  Ferreira  Gordo,  at 
Madrid,  in  1790,  comprising  poems  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty  writera  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  known  only  by  what  is  con- 
tained respectmg  it  in  the  Memorias  de 
LiUeratara  PoHug,  The  first  celebrated 
Portuguese  poet  was  Bemardim  Ribeyro, 
under  Emanuel  the  Great  (149&— 1581). 
He  introduced  into  Portuguese  literature 
the  notion  of  an  ideal  pastoral  lifo,  and 
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wa»  a  learned  man,  esteemed  at  the  court 
of  Emaiiuel.  His  ronmnoe  has  been  nien- 
tiooed  above.  This  direction  of  taste  gave 
rise  to  the  many  pastoral  poets  of  Portuffal, 
who  are  tender,  graceful,  lanffuishing,  but 
often  monotonous  and  cold.  This  is  a 
kind  of  poetry  with  which  our  aee  has 
little  sympathy.  The  admiral  and  gov* 
emor  of  Madeira,  Christovad  FaJcad, 
Ribeyro's  contemporary,  has  expressed 
the  pain  of  unsuccessful  love  in  the 
same  romantic,  mystic  tone,  in  an  eclo^e 
of  900  verses.  It  is  a  remarkable  iact, 
that  several  disdnguished  Portuguese  poets 
composed  at  the  same  time  in  the  Castili- 
an  language,  if  they  wished  to  sinf  of 

rat  subject,  for  instance.  Franc,  de  Sk 
Muanda  (Otrcu,  Lisbon,  1784, 2  vols. ; 
eai^r,  1560, 1569  and  1614),  who  died  in 
1558.  His  two  comedies  Os  Estanfeiroa 
and  Os  VtUalpandios  are  contained  m  the 
second  volume  of  the  edition  of  1784 ;  but 
he  distinguished  himself  more  in  lyric  and 
didactic  poetry.  Ant  Ferreira,  whom  the 
Portuguese  call  their  Horace,  still  more 
successfttlly  imitated  the  ancients  in  the 
episde.  He  died  in  1569.  His  Poemas 
lAJonkmoB  appeared  in  Lisbon,  1598,  4to., 
and  the  most  recent  edition  Lisbon,  1771, 
2  vols.  His  tragedy  CoAto  (Ines  de  Castro, 
q.  v.),  in  voLii  of  the  edition  of  177],is  form- 
ed mst  the  Greek  model,  and  Sismondi 
prefers  it  to  the  Italian  tragedies  then  ex- 
isting. They  were  followed  by  Pedro  de 
Andrade  Caminha  [Potaioa,  recent  edition, 
Lisbon,  1791  ),and  Diego  Bemardes  Pimen- 
tajilcmat  Vcariiu  ao  hmn  Jena,  &c.,  Lisbon, 
lji94 ;  O  Lima,  em  o  qwd se contemassuaa 
EdotNU  e  Carku,  Lisbon,  1596,  and  Fkres 
di^  lAma,  Lisbon,  1596),  who  died  in 
1596.  Sismondi  compares  him  to  Marini. 
The  most  celebrated  of  all  Portuguese 
poets  is  Luis  de  Camoens.  (q.  v.)  The 
best  edition  of  his  poems  was  published 
under  the  care  of  Thom.  Jos.  de  Aquino 
and  Fern.  Lobo  Sumipita  (Obrasdt  L.  de 
Camoens,  Principe  dos  Poekts  de  Hespanha, 
Seg.  Edic.  Lisb.  Aa  Offic.  de  S,  Tk. 
Ferreira,  1782  and  1783).  It  contains  a 
preliminary  discourse,  the  life  of  the  poet, 
an  index,  various  readings  and  stanzas,  in 
4  vols.,  12mo.  A  pretty  edition  of  the 
Lusiad,  in  16mo.,  appeared  at  Coimbra, 
from  the  printing-omce  of  the  university, 
ID  1800, 2  vols.,  with  two  engravings,  the 
life  of  the  fK>et,an  index,  various  readings, 
&c.  The  first  edition  of  the  Lusiad  ap- 
peared at  Lisbon,  1572,  4to.;  his  Rimas 
Varias,  with  a  fuU  commentary  by  Manoel 
de  Faria  e  Souza,  Lisbon,  1685, 1  vol.  fol. ; 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  in  1688, 
and  the  Commentary  on  the  Lusiad.  Ma- 


drid, 1639,  4  vols,  folio.  Another  com- 
mentary is  that  of  dora  Manoel  de  Faria 
Severin,  in  the  CAtob  de  Camoena  (Lisbon, 
1720) ;  a  third  is  by  Manoel  Correa  (Lis- 
bon, 1613, 4to.),  and  Obras  do  grande  L,  de 
Camoens  (Lisbon,  1720,  folio);  a  fourtli 
by  Ignacio  Garcez  Ferreira,  Limade  lUtts- 
traia  com  varias  ^otas  (voL  i,  Naples, 
1731, 4to. ;  vol.  ii,  Rome,  1732, 4to.).  The 
hero  of  Camoens's  epic  is  his  country. 
It  breathes  the  most  intense  patriotism,  a 
noble  pride  and  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of 
love,  animated  by  a  powerful  imagination. 
This  work  is  the  noblest  monument  of 
Portuguese  greatness,  attractive  to  eveiy 
one  who  cherishes  patriotic  feelines  and 
a  love  of  glory.  Several  sonnets  of  Cam- 
oens, and  other  nroductions  (Rhytmas, 
Cancaos,  t  ii ;  Edogas,  t  iii ;  Comedias ; 
El  Rei  Selettco ;  Os  Jhnphitrioes  and  FHo- 
demo,  with  Fraementos  and  Obras  aitri- 
buidas  a  Luis  ae  Camoens,  t.  iv),  breathe 
the  spirit  of  a  great  and  deeply  stirred 
soul.  In  his  dramatic  attempts,  bis  coun- 
tryman Gil  Vicente,  whom  die  Portu- 
guese call  their  Piavius,  and  who  died  in 
1557,  was  his  model.  The  collection  of 
the  dramatic  works  of  Gil  Vicente,  who 
preceded  the  Spanish  and  Engli^^  dram- 
atists, and  whose  fkme  spread  all  over 
Europe,  so  that  Erasmus  learned  Portu- 
guese, in  order  to  read  this  pioneer  of  the 
modem  drama  in  the  ori^nal,  appeared 
at  Lisbon,  1562,  folio  (CapUagam  de  todas 
las  Obras  de  Gil  Vicente,  a  qual  se  re- 
parte  em  cineo  Lhros).  On  the  model  of 
Gil  Vicente,  rude  as  his  virorks  were, 
Lope  de  Veca  and  Calderon  formed 
themselves.  In  Portugal  itself,  dramatic 
poetry  was  neglected.  The  ruling  taste, 
unfbrtimately,  was  pleased  onlv  widi 
pastorals.  Franc.  Rodriguez  Lobo  dp  lUght 
out  tedious  pastoral  ronrances,  in  which, 
however,  some  ballads  and  canzoni  breathe 
a  true  spirit  of  poetry ;  his  epic  Nuno 
Alvarez  rereira.  High  Constable  of  Por- 
tugal {O  Contestabre  de  Portugal,  Poema 
keroico,  Lisbon,  1610,  4to.)  is  only  rhymed 
prose ;  Edogas  (1605, 4toJ ;  A  Primavera 
(1619,  4to.);  O  Pastor  Peregrino  (1608, 
4to.) ;  and  several  others.  Yet  he  was  the 
first  who  showed  the  purity-,  tenderness 
and  harmony  of  which  Portuguese  proso 
is  capable.  The  merits  of  Jeronymo  Corte 
Real  are  higher,  as  shown  in  his  JVau/ra- 
gio,  0  lastifnoso  Successo  da  Pardicad  de 
Manoel  de  Sousa  de  Sepvlveda  e  D.  Leonor 
deSa,sua  MuUier  (Lisbon,  1594, 4to.).  This 
poet  also  sung  the  famous  siege  of  Diu» 
valiantly  defended  by  Mascarenhas;  he 
himself  was  a  brave  soldier  {Successo  do 
segundo  Cereo  de  Dio,  Poema,    Lisbon, 
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1574,  4to.).  He  and  Lobo  showed  to 
Portuguese  historians  the  way  in  which 
Joa9  de  Barros,  a  celebrated  politician 
of  the  time  of  John  III  (died  1571), 
whom  Portugal  calls  her  Zftvy,  first  ac- 
quired distinction.  His  Asia,  or  Do»  Fei- 
toSf  que  OS  Portuguezeajvzarad  no  Descobri- 
mtnio  e  Conmnsta  das  Marts  e  Terras  do 
Orienie  (Lisbon,  1552,  folio;  second  edi- 
tion, Lisbon,  1553;  third  edition,  Lisbon, 
1563;  fourth  edition,  with  notes  and 
maps,  by  J.  B.  Lavanha,  Madrid,  1616, 
folio),  is  an  important  work.  Diego  de 
Couto  has  continued  it  in  his  Asia  Portu- 
gwsMy  which  comprises  the  whole  in  14 
vols.,  folio,  1552—1615.  Also  Femad 
Lopes  de  Castanheda,  in  his  Historia  do 
Descohrimento  e  Conquista  da  India  pdos 
Portuguezes  (Coimbra,  1552—1561, 8  vols., 
folio) ;  Ant  Bocarro,  and  the  famous  Por- 
tuguese hero  Afbnso  de  Albuquerque,  in 
his  Commentariosj  published  by  his  son 
(Lisbon,  1557,  folio);  Damiad  de  Goes 
(translator  of  the  Cato  mqjor  of  Cicero), 
m  his  Chronica  do  FUie.  Ry  D.  JSmmotm- 
el  (p.  i— iv,  Lisbon,  1565— 15i67,  folio) ;  and 
Cwtm.  do  JPrincipe  D.  Joam  H  (Lisbon, 
1567,  folio) ;  and  in  his  short  Latin  writinss 
De  Mofnbns  JEthiopum,  &c.  (in  P.  Martyrs 
irork  De  Rebus  (JceaniciSf  Colosne,  1574, 
third  edition),  have  described  tne  Portu- 
guese heroes.  The  History  of  King  Em- 
manuel by  the  bishop  Jeronvmo  Osorio, 
who  died  1580  (Lisbon,  1571^  is  esteem- 
ed on  account  of  the  tolerant  views  of  this 
prelate.  Bernardo  de  Brito  afterwards 
wrote  his  Monardna  LasOana  (1597  and 
1609,  folio) ;  also  hw  Elogios  dos  Reis 
de  Portugal  (Lisbon,  1603, 4to.).  But  as 
he  besan  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
he  had  not  proceeded  to  the  actual  foun- 
dation of  the  Portuguese  state,  when  he 
died  in  1617;  his  style  is  manly  and 
simple.  The  voyages  of  discovery  of  the 
Portuguese  missionaries  and  other  Portu- 
guese also  furnished  abundant  materials 
to  the  Portuguese  literature ;  for  instance, 
the  Travels  of  John  Fernandez,  from  cape 
Arguin  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  1445 ; 
of  Alf.  de  Paiva  and  Joan  de  Covilham, 
whom  John  III  sent,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  centuiy,  as  ambassadors  to 
the  (so  called)  Prester  John,  king  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  to  India;  yet  many  of  these 
narratives  are  still  in  manuscript. — Re- 
specting the  historical  literature,  see  Bib- 
holh.  mstor,  de  Portugal  e  sens  Dominios 
UUramarinoSf  &c.,  wim  notes  by  Arco  do 
Cejo  (Lisbon,  1801).  At  that  time  the 
power  of  Portugal  sunk  under  Spanish 
despotism,  and  with  it  the  Portuguese 
literature    (in  the  seventeenth  century). 


A  voluminous  writer,  Manoel  de  Faria  e 
Souza  (1590  to  1649),  commented  on  Cam- 
oens,  without  taste  and  spirit,  but  with 
an  abundance  of  erudition ;  he  published 
FuenU  de  Aganippe,  e  Rmas  varias 
(Madrid,  1644-46;  7  vols.1  and  Eurwa 
Portugueza  (3  vols.,  folio,  Lisbon,  1675), 
in  the  Castilian  lan|^ge,  and  was  con- 
sidered for  a  lonjf  ume  a  good  critic  in 
Portugal.  His  historical  work  shows  a 
faul^  taste,  and,  whilst  he  is  anxious  to 
exhibit  eveiy  where  his  knowledge,  wit 
and  eloquence,  he  abuses  the  taJents 
which  he  actually  possessed.  Among  his 
sonnets  some  are  distinguished  by  feeling 
and  grace.  Among  other  poets  is  the 
inventor  of  a  sort  of  elenac  composi- 
tions, called  saudades,  the  ramous  lawyer 
Ant  Barboea  Bace]lar(who  died  in  1663). 
The  prose  writer  Jacinto  Freire  de  An- 
drade  is  distinguished  by  his  Vida  de  D. 
Ju&o  de  Ca^rOf  fiso  Rxy  da  India  (Lisbon, 
1671,  second  edition,  folio),  and  by  his 
comic  poems.  This  bio^phy,  translated 
into  several  languages,  is  considered,  by 
the  Portuguese,  a  model  of  a  pure  and 
noble  historical  style.  Violante  do  Ceo, 
a  Dominican  nun,  published  Rmas  (1646) 
and  Soliioquios  (1668).  She,  as  well  as 
some  others,  such  as  Jeronymo  Bahia,  are 
too  artificial.  The  sonnets  of  Franc,  de 
Vasconcellos,  who  was  bom  in  Madeira, 
and  the  sacred  songs  of  the  Brazilian  An- 
dre Nunes  de  Silva,are  in  a  simpler  style. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  literature  of 
Portugal  seemed  to  sink  entirely  with  the 
decay  of  the  state.  In  order  to  give  it 
some  support,  the  government  founded 
the  academy  of  the  Portuguese  langua^ 
in  1714,  and  the  academy  of  history  m 
the  same  year.  But  the  Jesuits  and  the 
inquisition  permitted  no  talent  to  devel- 
ope  itself  freely.  Under  Pombal's  power- 
ful government  (1750—1777),  the  national  • 
feeling  rose  once  more.  He  established, 
indeed,  a  censorehip;  but  this  ^vas  intend- 
ed chiefly  for  political  writing ;  he  him- 
self was  a  great  friend  to  scientific  pur- 
suits. Under  Joseph  I,  the  whole  school 
system  was  reformed,  and  an  institute  for 
the  education  of  young  noblemen  wok 
established.  The  rupture  with  Rome, 
then  existing,  was  wiselv  taken  advantage 
of  for  this  purpose.  The  traces  of  inde- 
pendent thinking  yet  to  be  met  with  are 
chiefly  derived  from  that  time,  when, 
among  others,  the  ^reat  theologian  Ant. 
Pereira  was  very  active.  The  ronovation 
of  the  imiversity  of  Coimbra  also  belonp 
to  this  period,  and  several  good  works 
then  appeared.  After  the  death  of  Jo- 
seph, tne  enemies  of  intelligence  again 
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nted  tiieir  heads,  ^et  without  being  able 
to  destroy  e?eiT  thing.  On  the  contraipr, 
an  academy  of  scienGes  was  founded  m 
1779,  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Braf^mzB,  which  consists  of  three  cltfses. 
One  man,  of  great  talentB  and  accompUsh- 
ed  taste,  distinguished  himself  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century — general 
Franc  Xay,  de  Menese&count  of  Ericeyra. 
He  corresponded  with  fioileau,  whose  ,M 
Po^Uque  he  had  translated  into  Portu- 
guese verse,  and  published,  among  several 
other  wridngs,  an  epic  poem,  the  Henru 
gueidoj  or  the  Foundation  of  the  Portu- 
guese Monarchy,  by  Henry  of  Burgundy 
(Lisbon,  1741).  It  was  intended  to  be 
more  resular  than  the  Lusiad,  but  Boi-* 
leau's  school  was  unable  to  inspire  the 
count  with  the  ardent  and  chivalnc  spirit 
of  Caraoens.  Another  poem  of  this  pe- 
riod, by  Jos^  Basilio  da  Gama,  called 
Ouraguay  (Lisbon,  1769),  commemorating 
the  conquest  of  Paraguay,  is  much  esteem- 
ed. The  inclination  of  the  people  of  Lis- 
bon now  turned  again  to  the  theatre 
which  had  been  so  long  neglected.  We 
shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  Portuguese 
theatre  hereafter.  Among  the  recent 
Portuguese  poets,  several  have  contrib- 
uted to  banisn  the  ancient  pastoral  style, 
and  to  alter  the  taste  of  the  people  for 
poetry  of  an  Oriental  character,  by  good 
transktions,  {Muticularly  from  the  English ; 
e.  g.  two  Brazilians,  Claude  Manoel  da  Cos- 
ta, and  Antonio  Dmiz  da  Cruz  e  Silva,  after 
whose  death  appeared  his  Ohras^  &c. 
(Lisbon,  1807),  containing  imitations  of 
British  poets,  and  Odes  Pindaricaa  posthu- 
maa  de  Elpino  J^onacritnet  (Coimbra, 
1801 1 ;  also  Almeno,  translator  of  the  first 
four  books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  into 
Portuguese  verse,  author  of  Poesias  de 
Mneno,  puhUeadas  por  Eipino  Dvriense 
(Lisbon,  1805);  Francisco  Manoel,  who 
was  bom  in  1734,  and  after  1778,  when 
he  escaped  from  the  inquisition,  passed 
bis  life  in  Paris,  where  his  lyrical  poems 
appeared  in  1806,  and  where  he  died  in 
1819;  and  several  others.  One  of  the 
most  fertile  and  most  popular  poets  was 
Manoel  Maria  de  Barbosa  du  Bocage, 
who  died  in  1805,  in  the  Lisbon  hospiud. 
Of  his  Rimasy  the  second  edition  appeared 
in  Lisbon,  1800,  in  3  vols,  (the  third,  1804, 
under  the  title  PoestM,  dedicated  to  the 
countess  of  Oyenhausen).  This  lady,  a 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Alomo,  has 
translated  Wieland's  Oberon,  but  not  yet 
published  it  Amonff  the  poets  yet  living, 
Jos^  Monteiro  da  Rocha  and  Mozinho 
d'Albuquerque  are  esteemed.  There  are 
among  the  rortugueee  several  succenful 


ifliprMwdatort.  The  Pctmauo  Luiitan^ 
(published  in  Paris)  ftcilitates  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Portuguese  poetry,  l^ce 
1827,  a  Portuguese  periodical  has  been 
published  in  Paris,  called  ^TovosAnnaes  das 
Sciencias  e  das  Mes^  in  which  a  fhigment 
of  a  great  Portuguese  poem,  yet  in  man- 
uscript, is  to  be  found — Branca  ou  a  Con- 
quista  do  Jlgarve  EUmca,  There  can  be 
no  question  respecting  the  state  of  Portu- 
guese literature  at  this  moment  In  no 
arts  have  the  Portuguese  so  distinguiah- 
ed  themselves  as  in  music,  in  dramatic 
performance  and  in  dancing.  In  music 
they  come  near  the  Italians,  in  the  the- 
atrical dance  to  the  French.  Kinf  John, 
just  before  he  left  Portugal,  esuiblished 
an  academy  of  painting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  painter  Jos6  da  Cunha  Tabor- 
da,  but  it  came  to  an  end  when  the 
French  took  possession  of  Lisbon.  Be- 
fore the  reign  of  king  Joseph,  there  ex- 
isted no  national  Portuguese  theatre,  if 
we  do  not  apply  this  name  to  the  absurd 
productions  called  sacred  pieces  (enitos 
sacraaneniaos)  which  were  as  barrarous 
as  the  dramas  of  other  nations  in  the 
middle  ages.  Private  persons  undertook 
toesUibhsh  a  theatre  under  Joseph,  and 
Pombai  did  much  to  support  them.  I^ 
1771,  a  royal  decree  declared  the  profeS- 
aon  of  actors  respectable,  and  manv  ex- 
cellent actors  soon  distinguished  them- 
selves. But,  after  the  death  of  Joseph, 
the  queen  thought  herself  in  conscience 
bound  to  prohibit  the  appearance  of 
women  on  the  stage.  Dramatic  writing, 
of  course,  immediately  relapsed.  It  had, 
indeed,  consisted,  in  this  period,  of  little 
more  than  translations  from  foreicn 
works.  King  John  permitted  again  the 
appearance  of  actresses.  At  present, 
there  is  hiurdly  one  actor  at  Lisbon  who 
can  be  compared  with  a  second  rate  actor 
in  other  large  cities  of  Europe.  Lisbon 
has  at  present  ^ve  theatres— 1.  San  Car- 
los, the  largest.  In  182S2,  government 
appropriated  15,000,000  reis  for  its  sup- 
port. 2.  Rua  dos  Condes,  for  the  sup- 
port of  which  government  contributed, 
in  1822, 10,000,000  reis.  3.  and  4.  Sali- 
tre  and  Bairo  Alto,  smaller  theatres,  where 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  pieces  are  play- 
ed alternately.  5.  Boa-Hora,  at  Belem, 
where  Portugese  farces  only  are  played* 
A  circus  adjoining  the  theatre  Salitre 
serves  for  bull-figbts.  The  theatre  of 
San-Joao,  at  Oporto,  is  the  second  in  the 
kingdom,  ^omen  were  allowed  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage  here  before  they  were 
allowed  so  to  do  in  Lisbon.  In  1822!, 
this  theatre  received  fix)m  government 
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10,000,000  reis.  Setobal  (St  Ubes)  has 
a  Jarge  theatre,  but  do  permanent  com- 
pany. Madeira  has  a  beautiful  theatre  at 
Funeha),  and  a  society,  calling  themselves 
soctbff  do  bam  gosto,  support  a  theatre. 
The  tragedy,  so  neglected  in  Portugal,  is 
here  much  cultivated.  Brazil  possesses 
several  theatres,  of  which  some  may  be 
compared  with  San  Carlos.  The  first 
Brazilian  theatre, San* Joad,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
was  opened  October  11, 1813.  There  are 
several  others  at  this  place.  Bahia  has  a 
brilliant  theatre  since  1810.  Pemambu- 
co  has  also  one.  The  Italian  opera  has 
always  been  the  chief  theatrical  attrac- 
tion m  Portugal.  Joseph  was  enthuaias- 
ticallv  fond  of  music,  and  Pombal  nour- 
ished this  inclination,  in  order  to  be  left 
more  at  liberty  in  affiure  of  government. 
Joseph  had  several  royal  theatres  for  the 
opera.  That  in  Lisbon  cost  more  than 
any  similar  establishment  in  Europe. 
The  first  musicians  and  siqgere  were  at- 
tracted by  large  salaries.  Amone  the 
performera  who  sang  in  the  royal  chapel, 
Egizieli  and  CaflSirelU  had  salaries  of 
72,000  francs,  though  they  performed  but 
two  or  three  monms  in  tlie  year,  and, 
after  a  few  years,  received  considerable 
pensions  for  life.  The  theatre  on  which 
the  operas  were  performed,  was  situated 
on  the  Tagus,  and  when  the  ciutain  in 
the  back  ground  ^'as  raised,  the  sea  was 
seen  in  its  splendor.  Afler  the  ban- 
ishment of  actresses,  the  opera  also  suf- 
fered ;  but  it  revived,  and  Italian  voices, 
like  those  of  Crescentini,  Naldi,  Mom- 
belli,  Mad.  Catalani  (q.  v.),  Gaforini,  &c., 
were  heard.  The  ballet  and  scenery  were 
equally  attended  to.  But  the  invasion  of 
the  French,  and  the  subsequent  political 
events,  caused  the  decline  of  the  opera. 
At  Oporto  it  flourished  longer.  The 
Jesuits  formerly  established  a  singing 
school  for  negroes  near  Rio  Janeiro,  on 
their  estate,  called  Santa  Cruz.  When 
the  order  was  abolished,  this  district  fell 
to  the  crown,  and  Santa  Cruz  became 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  court,  afler 
the  removal  of  the  roval  family  to  Brazil. 
When  the  court  for  the  first  time  attend- 
ed mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius  de 
Loyola  at  St.  Cruz,  the  king  was  aston- 
ished at  the  perfection  with  which  the 
sacred  music  was  executed  by  negroes 
of  both  sexes,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves on  the  rules  formerly  introduced 
by  the  Jesuits.  The  king  now  ordered 
the  establishment  of  elementary  musical 
schools,  and  very  skilful  singera  and 
musicians  of  both  sttxes  were  soon  form- 
ed ;  the  first  performers  on  the  violin, 


bassoon  and  clarioDet  were  negroes,  anidl, 
among  vocal  performers,  two  negresMs 
were  distinguished.  In  1826^  the  whole 
orchestra  oi  the  chapel  consisted  of  ne- 
ffroes.  The  ex-emperor  Pedro,  an  en- 
thuaastic  admirer  of  music,  who  com- 
poses himself^  had  several  operas  com- 
posed by  the  brothen  Marcos  and  Siraad 
Portugal  (more  known  under  the  name 
oi' Poriogallo)y  and  performed  by  negroes 
only,  who  played  with  universal  appbuae. 

FoRTUM Nus,  among  the  Romans ;  the 
god  of  harbon ;  the  same  as  the  Mdieeria 
(q.  v.)  or  PaUtnum  of  the  Greeks.  He 
had  a  small  temple  on  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Poriumnalia  were  yearly  celebrated  in 
ids  honor.  He  bore  a  key  in  his  hand  as 
an  emblem  of  his  office. 

Poseidon.    (See  Neptune,) 

Po8£^,  or  Pos5AifiA,  grand  duchy,  one 
of  the  ten  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia, composed,  by  an  act  of  the  consreos  of 
Vienna  (1815),  of  a  part  of  South  Pniaeia 
and  of  the  district  or  Netz.  It  borders  on 
the  Prussian  provineesof  Silesia,  Branden- 
burg and  West  Prussia,  and  on  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.  It  has  a  superficial  area 
of  11,500  square  miles,  ^vith  a  population 
(in  1828)  of  1,064,000,  of  which  50,000 
are  Jews,  150,000  Germans,  and  the  rest 
Poles;  there  are  about  253,000  Protes- 
tants. The  province  is  divided  into  the 
two  circles  of  Posen  and  Bromberg.  The 
face  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part, 
level,  and,  in  general,  is  fruitful,  and  un- 
der excellent  cultivation.  The  principal 
rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Warta  and 
the  Netze,  which  flow  into  the  Oder ;  the 
Vistula,  with  which  the  Netze  is  con- 
nected by  a  canal,  also  touches  the  north- 
east boundary.  (See  Prussia.)  Posen 
was  formerly  a  palatinate  of  Poland ;  it 
fell  to  Prussia  by  the  partition  of  Poland, 
in  the  last  century.  (See  Poland,)  The 
capital,  Posen  (in  Polish,  Poznan),  lies  on 
the  Warta,  in  lat  52°  19^  N.,  and  Ion.  ir 
22"  £. ;  population,  24,596,  of  whom 
4000  are  Jews. 

PosiDONius ;  a  stoic  philosopher  (see 
Stoics),  bom  at  Apamea,  in  Syria,  about 
B.  C.  103,  called,  also,  the  Bhodian,  be- 
cause he  was  the  scholar  of  Panetius  of 
Rhodes,  and  viras  himself  a  teacher  at 
Rhodes,  afler  he  xetumed  from  his  trav- 
els. He  taught  the  stoic  philosophy 
with  great  applause,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  statesman  and  one  of  the  Prytanes, 
and  went,  when  fifly  yeare  of  age,  as  an 
ambassador  to  Rome.  The  most  dis- 
tin^shecl  Romans  were  his  scholars, 
and  Cicero  himself  was  initiated  by  him 
into  the  stoic   philosophy.     He  vnrote 
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many  Jinxka,  whieh  are  now  loit  Jan. 
Bake  collected  the  fragmenta^PoMlMm 
R^qiMEj  dc  (Leyden^  18151  He  dJA- 
tiJiguifibed  the  ideas  of  God,  mte  and  na- 
ture more  accurately  than  the  other  stoica 

PosuiFFO.    (See  PatuU^ifpoJ) 

Position.    (See  Ptomm^.) 

Posse  Comitatus,  in  law ;  the  pow- 
er of  the  county  or  the  citizens  who  are 
summoned  to  assist  an  officer  in  suppress- 
ing  a  riot  or  executing  any  legal  procesi^ 
which  is  forcibly  opposed:  the  word  eam^ 
UatHi  is  often  omitted,  and  pone  alone 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

PosssLT,  Ernest  Louis;  a  historical 
and  political  writer,  bom  at  Durlach,  in 
Baden,  m  1763,  studied  at  G6ttingen  and 
Straaburg,  and,  in  1784,  became  profes- 
sor of  hStory  and  rhetoric,  in  the  gym- 
nasium at  Carkruhe.  In  1791,  he  was 
made  bailiff  of  Gemsbaeh,  near  Rastadt, 
and  died  in  1804,  in  consequence  of  a 
fyi  from  a  window.  His  principal  works 
are  BeUum  Pomdi  GaUici  adoenuB  Hun- 
garut  Borusnaque  Rtgts^  &c.  (1793); 
his  fiufor.  Taichanbwk  f&r  d&e  nevioAe 
GesMdiU;  and  GeaehuihU  dor  Detd- 
«cftcn,  continued  by  P61itz,  &c.  He  also 
edited  the  European  Annals  (in  German) 
from  1795,  and  the  Mgemtmt  Zeitvmg^ 
wMch  he  established  in  1799. 

Possessed  (demiomacs\  The  epileptic, 
hysteric  and  frantic  patients  were  so 
called  in  ancient  times,  and  it  was  be- 
lieYed  that  one  or  several  devils  dwelt  in 
such  unfoitunate  persona.  Delusioii,  in 
connexion  with  monkish  knavery,  pro- 
duced miracles;  stupidity  and  malignity, 
a^idotdafi, 

PosT-CAPTAwr.    (See  Capiaxn,\ 

Postern,  more  frequentlv  callea  a  $ally 
portj  is  a  small  gate  generally  made  in  the 
angle  of  the  flank  of  a  basdon,  or  in  that  of 
the  curtain,  or  near  the  orillon,  descending 
into  the  ditch,  by  which  the  garrison  may 
march  in  and  out  unperceived  by  the  ene- 
my, to  relieve  the  works,  make  sallies,  &c. 

Posts  ;  one  of  the  most  effective  in- 
struments of  civilization,  to  be  ranked 
with  the  an  of  printing  and  the  mariner's 
compass.  We  find  the  first  poets  in  the 
Persian  empire.  Darius  I,  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,  caused  couriers,  with  saddled  horses, 
to  sumd  ready  at  different  stations  through- 
out the  empire,  situated  oite  day's  jouruey 
from  each  other,  in  order  to  receive  re- 
ports finom  the  provinces  without  delay. 
Augustus  established  an  insdtudon  in  the 
Roman  empire  similar  to  the  modem 
posts.  The  name  of  posts  is  said  to  be 
derived  fiom  the  Latm  posiJtus  (jdaced), 
because  horses  weremif  at  certain  dis- 
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tanoes,  to  transpovt  ledeis  or  tmvelkm 
In  the  ninth  century,  there  existed  in  Ger* 
many.  France  and  Italy,  messenaen  who 
travelled  on  horseback,  destined,  howeT«, 
only  for  the  service  of  government;  and 
this  establiahment,  besides,  was  of  littls 
duration.  Carrier  pigeons  (q.  v.)  sire  used 
in  the  East,  and  beoune  known  in  Eu- 
rope through  the  crusaders,  but  seem 
never  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  world  to  any  extern.  When 
commerce  be^  to  flourish,  the  larger 
commercial  ciues,  particularly  in  Germa- 
ny, began  to  establish  mounted  messengeiv 
and  stage-coaches.  Travelling  merchants 
and  butchers  (who  ride  about  m  the  coun- 
tiy  to  buy  cattle)  used  to  take  charge  of 
letters.  In  the  beginninff  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy,  the  university  of  Paris  maintained 
pedestrian  messengers,  who,  at  certain 
titnes,  took  charge  of  letters  and  money 
Ibr  the  students,  collected  in  that  ciQr  fiom 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  Louis  XI 
established  for  his  own  use  mounted  mes- 
senjien,  and,  by  an  edict  of  June  19, 1^4^  * 
instimted  post  stations,  at  intervals  of  four 
French  mites,  on  the  chief  roads  of  France. 
Charles  VIII  extended  this  institution, 
which  existed  until  15^  for  the  sole  nap 
of  the  court.  When  the  Spaniards  dis 
covered  Peru,  in  1527,  they  found  mes 
senaere  pkK»d  at  short  distances  on  the 
roaa  from  Cusco  to  Quito,  in  order  to 
transmit  with  speed  the  orders  of  the  inca. 
In  Germany,  the  first  post  was  estabhabed 
in  Tyrol,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  Roger  I,  count  of  Thum, 
Taxis  and  Valsassina.  His  son  established 
anoth^  from  Brussels  to  Vienna,  in  1516, 
by  the  wish  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
In  1522,  a  post  was  established  between 
Vienna  and  Nuremberg,  where  the  diet 
sat,  on  account  of  the  war  with  Solvman 
II ;  but  it  ceased  with  the  war.  Charles 
V  was  anxious  to  have  news  as  quickly  as 
posaUe,  on  account  of  the  vasmess  of  his 
states,  and  caused  Leonard  of  Tburn  and 
Taxis  to  esuiblish  a  pennanent  ridmg-poet 
from  the  Netherlands  througlj  Liege, 
Treves,  Spire  and  Rheinhauseo,  through 
Wiiitemberff,  Augsburg  and  Tyrol  to  Ita- 
ly. In  1543,  Leonard  was  appointed 
postmaster-general  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  V,  the  membera  of 
the  empire  were  uDwillinff  to  allow  a 
Spanish-Netherlandish  poet  (such  was  that 
established  by  Charies  V)  in  their  territo- 
ries ;  yet  Ferdinand  I  confirmed  Leonard 
Id  1563b  In  1595,  he  was  appointed  poet- 
masier-general  of  the  empire,  in  op(H)si- 
ti<m  to  the  wishes  of  the  memben;  but 
several  of  them,  having  ahendy  establiah- 
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ed  posts  in  tbdr  dominioiu^  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  exclusive  privileges  claim- 
ed by  the  imperial  post  In  1615,  La- 
moFU  of  Taxis  was  actually  infeofied  with 
Ae  imperial  post,  as  an  imperial  fief.  Fer- 
dinand II  extended  this  grant  so  as  to 
make  it  descendible  to  the  nieces  of  Le- 
moral,  and  a  regular  poet  now  went  eveiy 
week  from  the  imperial  court,  and  also 
fix>m  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  Mantua,  &C., 
to  Augsburg,  and  thence  to  Brussels  and 
back.  The  post  remained  as  Ions  as  the 
empire  existed,  one  of  its  many  ilMefined 
and  unwieldy  institutions,^  in  which  pri- 
vate or  petty  mterest  was  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  public  welfare.  The 
post  was  actually  made  a  regular  point  in 
the  fFiMecqnhJationen^  the  stipulations 
between  the  electors  and  the  canaidate  for 
the  imperial  dignity.  The  imperial  posts 
were  restricted,  and  the  emperor  himself 
excluded  the  Tbum  and  Taxis  post  finom 
several  of  his  dominions.  In  a  countiy 
where  so  many  small  territories  had  their 
own  posts,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
remam  in  a  veiy  bad  condition,  and  it  is 
only  in  veiy  recent  times  that  they  have 
become  better;  yet,  generally  speaking, 
the  letter-mail  is  not  transmitted  quickly. 
It  was  wise  in  the  U.  States  to  intrust  the 
whole  post  establishment  to  the  seneral 
government,  thereby  ayoidinij^  the  mfficul- 
ties  which  have  interfered  with  the  bene- 
ficial operation  of  the  institution  in  Ger- 
many. There  are  at  present  post  estab- 
li^ments  of  different  lands  in  Germany. 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  Baden,  Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Holstein-Olden- 
burg,  Holsteio-Lauenburg  and  Luxem- 
burg have  exclusively  their  own  posts; 
but,  in  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse-Nassau,  in  the 
states  of  the  Saxon -Ernestine  line,  in  both 
the  SchwartzenburgB,  Hohenzollem,  Wal- 
deek,  Lippe-Detmoid,  and  the  territories 
of  the  pnnces  of  Reuss,  the  post  is  left  to 
the  house  of  Thum  and  Taxis  as  a  ^ef. 
In  some  other  states,  the  Thum  and  Taxis 
Dost  is  founded  upon  a  r^lar  compact 
The  whole  Thum  and  Taxis  post  es- 
tablishment is  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  postmaster-general  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine.  The  petty  principality 
of  Lichtenstein  has  no  post  The  Thum 
and  Taxis  post  extends  over  an  area  of 
35,000  miles,  with  3,75a450  inhabitants. 
We  vvill  mention  here,  a  few  items,  either 
peculiar  to  Germany,  or  otherwise  in- 
taresting.  The  stage-coaches,  almost  all 
over  Germany,  are  united  with  the  post- 
office^  and  are  called  Fahrmde  Patm 
(driving  posts).    With  the  many  difad- 


vantages  connected  with  this  state  of 
things  there  is  at  least  one  advantage, 
that,  by  these  posts,  which  travel,  of  course, 
slower  than  letter-mails,  parcels,  &c.,may 
be  sent  as  safely  as  letters.  In  sevenii 
German  states,  lettera  can  be  "recom- 
mended,"  when  they  are  specified  on  the 
way  bill,  for  which  higher  postage  is  paid. 
If  any  person  wishes  to  communicate 
something  to  all  the  post-ofilces  of  a  cer- 
tain line  (for  example,  an  inquiry  after  an 
important  parcel^  an  open  paper  may  be 
sent  by  mail,  which  is  read  and  forwarded 
by  all  the  respective  postmasters.  JEIsto- 
fettes  (q.  v.)  may  alwavs  be  had.  In  some 
states.  It  is  permitted  to  pay  a  sum,  not 
beyond  a  certain  amount,  to  any  post- 
master, and  to  send  the  receipt  therefor  to 
any  other  part  of  the  state,  where  the 
postmaster  who  receives  it  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  sum.  For  the  remittance  of  small 
sums  this  is  very  convenient,  particulariy 
for  the  poorer  claases.  A  receipt  fiir  the 
delivery  of  any  letter  purporting  to  con- 
tain a  particular  sum,  may  always  be  had, 
and  this  sum  is  paid,  if  the  letter  is  lost  in 
the  regular  course  of  transportation.  If 
the  letter,  however,  should  arrive  in  good 
order,  and  no  money  be  found  in  it,  the 
govemment  would  not  be  answerable  in 
consequence  of  such  a  receipt  But  if  a 
man  goes  to  the  post-office  with  an  open 
letter,  and  encloses  a  certain  sum  therein 
in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  government  makes  him  liable, 
at  all  events,  for  the  safe  transportation  of 
the  money. — Sometiung  was  said,  in  the 
bejg;inning  of  this  article,  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  poets  in  France.  During  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII,  1610—30,  the  French 
system  of  posts  received  a  more  regular 
form  from  the  establishment  of  a  control- 
ler-general of  posts.  They,  as  well  as  the 
postmastera  named  in  1630,  received  the 
revenue,  till  at  length  the  minister  Lou- 
vois,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  1676, 
fiurmed  out  the  posts  to  a  certain  Patin; 
and  committed  to  him  the  regulation  ef^ 
the  postage.  In  1688,  when  the  post  wa& 
farmed  out  for  the  third  time,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  1,400,000  francs  (a  franc  is 
about  181  cents),  and,  in  1695,  when  it 
vras  sold  by  auction  uDcondiuonally,  to 
2,000,000  firancs.  In  1733,  this  revenue 
amounted  to  3,000,000,  principally  because 
the  regency,  in  1719,  had  abolished  the 
academical  couriere  (on  which  account 
the  university  at  Paris  had^assigned  to  it, 
from  the  revenue  of  the  post-office, 
300,000  fiwics  yearly,  which  was  paid  to 
it  till  the  beginning  of  the  revolution).  In 
1738,  the  post  establishment  was  taken 
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under  royal  numagement,  in  order  that  the 
goTemroent  might  find  out  die  true  in- 
oome.    The  result  of  tlus  was  an  increaBe 
of  the  sum  at  which  it  was  farmed  out.    In 
1786,  when  it  was  leased  for  the  twenty- 
third  time,  the  sum  paid  amounted  to 
10,800,000  fnuocs.  At  the  ezfHmtion  of  the 
lasl  lease,  in  1791,  when  the  establishment 
reverted  to  the  king,  it  produced  a  clear 
income  of  more  than  11,000,000  fiancs. 
From  1814  to  1822,  the  average  yearly 
returns  of  the  letter  posts  were  21,890,000 
finncs:    now,  these  retunis  amount  to 
26,560,000  francs,  which  is  the  postage  of 
60,000,000  letters.    Besides  these,  there 
are  letters  and  packets  free  of  postage,  so 
that  the   whole   may   be   reckon^   at 
110/)00,000,    without    including    25,000 
sheets  of  Parisian  periodioalsi  sent  dai- 
ly to  the  departments,  and  S^OOO  oth- 
en  which  are  puUished  and  circulated  in 
the  departments.    The  revenue  from  the 
poet-office  of  Paris  is  yearly  i^lCKOOO 
francs.    40,000  letteis  are  sent  daily  from 
Paris   into  the  interior  and  abroad,  of 
which  28—30,000  pay  postage,  «nd  frt>m 
10  to  12,000  are  free;  and  »),000  arrive 
daily,  of  which  18,000  pay  postage:  thus 
25^550,000  letters  yearly  amve  at  and  are 
sent  from  Paris.    From  the  time  of  Louis 
XV  till  the  time  of  the  revolution,  gen- 
eral intendantB  were  almost  always  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  pos^ffice  department, 
principally  chosen,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
nom  men  of  the  highest  rank,  because 
thdr  place  was  always  near  the  king.  For 
the  superintendence  of  the  letter-'post  and 
posttnasterB,  a  particular  council  was  ap- 
pointed, under  the  jwendencjy  of  the  head 
of  the  department,  and  ciMiasting  of  three 
general  inspectors.    Since  1819,  the  letter 
and  extra  posts  {paties  rdais),  the  last  of 
which  were  left  to  the  postmasters  for 
their  own  advantage,  have  been  united  un- 
der the  same  department    A  general  di- 
rector is  chief  of  the  whole  post  system, 
as  in  all  the  important  branches  belonging 
to  the  ministiy  of  finance.  In  everyone  of 
the  French  departments  is  a  post-inspect- 
or ;  every  post-office  has  a  director,  a  con- 
troller, ana  such  number  of  assistants  as 
cireumstances  may  re(|Ujre.    The  post* 
masteiB  stand,  indeed,  m  respect  to  extra 
posts,  under  the  general  director,  but  have  a 
particular  council  of  direction,  consisting 
of  three  general  inspectors.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  post  department  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  the  system  of  accounts  worthy 
of  imitation.    The  course  of  businen  is 
very  much  fikcilitated  by  the  hutnicHan 
ghUrtde  swr  U  Seniee  dei  PosUs^  publish- 
ed in  1808,  and  still  in  force.  Till  the  rev- 


olution, which  tonk  away  all  privileges,  the 
postmasters   enjoyed   great  immunitiea, 
with  regard  to  landed  property,  the  quar- 
tering of  soklieiB,  the  military  duties  of 
their  sons,  &c.  Thevwere  under  the  min- 
istry of  die  royal  household,  had  their 
commisBions  signed  by  the  king,  and  en- 
joyed considerable   salaries.    For  these 
reasons^  the^  were   willing  to  transpovt 
the  mail  at  mst  for  the  trding  price  <^ 
three,  afterwards  of  ten  sous,  per  pound 
for  a  stage.    The  national  assemblv  gave 
them  for  their  lost  privileges,  under  the 
name  of  salary^  a^all  compensation  of 
2 — 400  francs.    Afterwards,  in  October, 
1823,  the  postmasters  received  thirty  sous 
for  the  horse  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  and  public  expresses ;  likewise  for  the 
couriers  twenty-ive  sous.    All  the  maib 
in  France  are  accompanied  by  responsible 
couriers  [servkt  de$  malUs) ;  they  likewise 
transport   money  and    individuals^  each 
of  wnom  pays  two  francs  a  stage  for  a 
place,  and  may  carry  fifteen  pounds  of 
luggage.     The  directors-seneral  of  die 
posta  make  contracta  with  me  postroasten 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  and  pub- 
lic expresses,  but  are  not  bound  to  keep 
them  stricdy,  as  it  is  only  the  extra  posts  to 
which  the  postmasters  have  an  undispuflBd 
claim.    Couriers  are  of  two  kinds,  fpM 
and  smalL    The  first  traverse  the  prmci- 
pal  routes,  as  through  Lyons  to  Italy, 
through  Bourdeaux  to  Spain  and  Portu- 
nl,  through  Strasburg  to  Germany,  &4% 
The  route  of  the  last  is  through  the  interi- 
or, and  they  are  dependent  upon  private 
enterprise.    The  couriers  of  the  grmt  post 
have  covered  carriages,  with  three  horses. 
Since   the   return   of  Louis  XVIII  to 
France,  the  carriages  of  the  couriers  up- 
on the  great  routes  have  become  much 
handsomer  and  more  commodious.    This 
was  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  the  king, 
who  had  compared  meir  tasteless  struc- 
tures with  the  light  construction  of  the 
Enj^h.    This  gave  rise,  it  is  true,  t9 
complaintt  finom  the  owners  of  the  old 
carriages  against  the  postmasters,  which 
were  even  brought  into  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  but  finally setded  fayan  i^^ree- 
ment  concluded  September,  1822.    Since 
1791,  the  posts  in  France  have  been  much 
more  regular  and  expeditious.    The  post- 
age has  ahKS  in  the  course  of  time,  under- 
gone important  changes.     Under  Louis 
Al V,  the  farmers  of  die  post  regulated  it 
at  wul;  but  as  soon  as  the  post  system  was 
taken  under  the  royal  managem^t,  an 
end  was  put  to  the  system  of  extortion, 
as  is  apparent  from    the  earliest    post- 
age rates,  namely  those  of  the  yeais  1701 
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aad  17C&  The  prassnt  rates  were  eitab- 
lisbed  by  the  decree  of  1806.  In  pro- 
poitioD  to  the  posta^  of  1759,  there  le  a 
eoDsideribie  mcrense  in  particular  chai|pei^ 
amounting  to  a  third  in  the  case  of  single 
letters,  but  the  excuse  for  this  is  fbund 
in  the  more  than  trebiy  increased  eKpendi- 
ture.  Yet  the  French  postage  upon  a 
single  letter  is  more  reasonable  than  that 
of  any  other  countiy;  for  the  highest 
price  of  such  a  letter  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  amounts  but  to  one  ftanc  (18} 
cents).  The  increase,  however,  in  the 
price  of  iettera  with  their  increasing 
might  is  not  so  rsasonable ;  fbr  the  ratio 
in  the  French  system  is  the  highest  of  all, 
liigher  in  proportion  than  the  English,  and 
**  recommended"  Iettera  must  eren  pay 
double.  On  the  contraiy,  France  ofkn 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
ntes  of  conveyance  for  printed  matter. 
*  Nen^feipapen  sent  into  the  interior  pay  but 
four  centimes  a  sheet ;  those  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  eight.  Other  printed  matter 
pays  Ave  centhnes  in  the  first  case,  and  ten 
m  the  second.  These  charges  on  printed 
matter  must  be  paid  upon  dehvery.  Pat- 
terns of  goods  pa^  one  third  postage. 
Quite  contraiy  to  this  is  the  Pnunan  post 
system  of  iOSU,  which  prohibited  the  car- 
rying of  printed  matter  in  the  letter  mails^ 
and  tnnsfened  il  tothe  government  bag- 
gage waffons.  It  imposes,  moreover,  a 
oharge  of  tiip^  letter  postage  on  pack- 
ages of  two  ounces  weight,  uid  of  seven 
times  letter  postage  on  packages  of  two 
fkounds  weight  Postage  upon  money, 
since  1703,  has  been  fixed  at  five  per  cent, 
irithout  regard  to  distance.  Since  1759^ 
a  small  post  has  been  established  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  under  royal  regulation,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  Parisian  pub- 
Ke.  From  eight  offices,  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  the  leHSrs,  as  well  of  the  great 
as  the  lesser  post,  are  distributed  by  the 
letter-cairieni,  ^ve  times  each  day  during 
lhe«iz  cold  months,  and  six  times  a  day 
during  the  othera.  As  to  the  inviolability 
of  letters,  it  is  known  that  every  postmas- 
ter must  take  an  oath  to  observe  it ;  but 
letten  are,  in  fiict,  often  opened  by  the  se- 
cret police.  In  18Si5,  die  letters  sent  by 
commercial  couriers  fiom  Paris  to  Lon- 
don were  broken  open.  The  answer  re- 
turned to  the  complaints  made  was,  that 
Uie  right  to  send  couriera  was  a  simple 
permission,  in  considention  of  which  the 
government  must  have  liberty  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  letters.  In  the  time 
of  the  French  republic  and  consular  gov- 
ernment, the  secrecy  of  lettere  was  much 
more  regarded.    AAer  the  foil  of  the  Vil- 


Me  ministry  (/an.  tSK),  the  fovemraenc 
abolished  the  department  intrasied  wiA 
the  unsealinffof  witerfl,  end  declared  them 
inviolable.  The  coaches^  oriii%enoes,  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  aad  bag- 
gage, have  always  been  private  estobUsh- 
ments,  liceneed,  indeed,  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  paying  a  fixed  tax  to  the  state. 
Competition,  therefore,  has  eontribatBd 
much  to  their  improvement  The  most 
important  midertakiiig  of  this  kind  is  at 
Paris,  tnirqnife  ginSnh  du  Wiuaeigiwitg. 
Besides  ditigencety  there  are  paUShtg^  a 
kind  of  travelling  messenAers,  who  re- 
ceive travellers,  and  make  wiort  journeys, 
without  changing  horses^  but  likevnse 
have  licenses  nom  government,  and  are 
obliged  to  pav  a  certain  tax.  In  1766, 
there  went  aauyfiom  Paris  twenty-fleveu 
coaches^  with  270  tnvellera,  into  the  dif- 
ferent provinces.  Now  there  are  300 
coaches^  which  cany  more  thnnSOOOpae- 
sengera.  Just  before  1793,  the  last  lease 
of  the  public  coaches  produced  but 
600,000  firancs.  Now  the  taxes  on  them 
alone  amount  to  neariy  4,000,000  fhuics. 
In  the  above-mentioned  year,  fifty  francs 
were  paid  for  a  seat  m  a  carriage  fiom 
Paris  to  Lyoua^  and  the  journey  oecupiBd 
ten  days.  Now  the  time  does  not  exceed 
three  days,  and  thepriee  is  seventy-tvK» 
finnca  The  sctra  posts  in  Prance  are 
particuku4y  distincuished  fbr  their  swifts 
nesB.  This  Is  owmg,  not  to  the  goodneas 
of  the  horses^  but  to  the  aetinty  of  the 
postmasters,  the  postilions  and  the  driven. 
The  poBiUkm  never  thinks  oi  steep  or 
rest  As  soon  ss  he  gets  in  aj|ht  or  hie 
stopping-place,  he  nves  a  signarby  crack- 
ing his  whip^  at  which  every  thing  ia  un* 
mediately  got  ituoadlness,  so  that  he  stsrts 
aoain  in  a  few  minutes.  In  France,  the 
official  regulations  for  extra  poets  are 
printed  yeariy,  together  vrith  all  theromes^ 
and  what  is  to  be  paid  and  to  be  observed 
at  each  stage ;  also  the  post  charts,  and  all 
new  changes.-<-The  oeginning  oi  the 
English  post  system  is  first  observed  in  the 
statutes  of  Edward  III ;  yet  the  supposi- 
tion is  not  well  founded  that  from  that 
tune  the  post  was  established  as  a  public 
institution.  Edward  IV  placed  post- 
houses  at  intervals  of  twenty  mike ;  and, 
in  the  north,  a  military  post  was  establish- 
ed to  ooirmiuaicate  as  quicklr  as  possible 
vrith  the  army  daring  the  mtottish  war. 
This  institution  was  mdeed  authorized  by 
the  reigning  kinff,  but  it  was  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  king%  brother  Iticbard,  who 
commanded  the  army.  At  what  tinoe, 
and  under  what  conditions,  the  public 
were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  we 
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bare  no  eeitftin  knowledge.  That  this  , 
post,  neverthekBB^  wasyfor  aJong  time,  vety 
iunited,  and  but  partially  uaed,  ia  obvious 
from  the  fiict  that,  not  long  before  the 
reicn  of  Charles  I,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  professional  men,  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, resorted  to  less  secure  means  of  con- 
Toyanoe,  or  employed  express  messengers, 
at  great  esniense,  to  carry  their  correspcmd- 
ence.  Tne  univereitiee  and  principal 
cities  had  their  own  postB^-^rmeawngerB 
who  performed  long  journeys,  riding  or 
walking,  and  returns  with  the  answers  to 
Ihe  letters.  In  this  manner  the  poet  was 
conducted,  in  Scotland,  till  a  much  later 
period.  In  1543,  a  post  existed  by  which 
letteiB  were  carried  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh within  four  days ;  but  this  rate  o£ 
transportation,  extraordinarily  rapid  for 
that  period,  lasted  but  a  short  time.  After 
Camden,  who  was  much  employed  by 
Elizabeth  in  her  Scottish  affiura,  Thomas 
Randolph  (in  1581)  held  the  place  of 
postmaster-general  of  England.  James  I 
set  on  foot,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Matthew  de  Que8ter,a  system  for  forward 
ing  letters  intended  for  foreien  lands.  Hith- 
erto, this  had  been  done  by  private  per- 
sons. The  foreign  merchants  settied  in 
London  preierved  lone  afier  the  privi- 
leges belonciiig  to  the  place  of  postmaster 
te  foreign  letters.  In  1632,  Charles  I,  by 
a  proclamation,  forbade  letters  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom  except  through  the 
post-office.  In  1635^  he  established  a  sys- 
tem of  posts  for  England  and  Scotiand, 
whicti  was  conducted  according  to  new 
and  judicious  regulations.  All  private  and 
local  posts  were  abolished,  and  the  income 
of  the  post-offices  was  claimed  by  the 
kvag.  This  institution  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Thomas  Witherings,  who  was 
removed  in  1640,  on  account  of  notorious 
abuses.  To  him  succeeded  Philip  Barla- 
luacby,  who  was  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  secretary  of  state.  In  1630, 
Charles,  in  connexion  with  Louis  XIII  of 
France,  established  a  post  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and 
from  thence  through  Boulogne,  Abbeville 
and  Amiens  to  Paris.  At  the  same  time, 
the  private  post,  which  had  existed  be- 
tween the  countries,  from  Rye  to  Dieppe, 
was  abolished. 

These  SRangements  suffered,  during 
die  civil  wars,  many  im^rtant  interrup- 
tions^  or  were  almost  entirely  annihilated. 
Yet  no  sooner  was  public  tranquillity 
restored,  than  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a  post  system  arranged,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  attorney-genera^ 
Edmund  Prideaux,  which  became  so  prof- 
35* 


itable,  that  the  posts  eoakl  now  be  kased 
for  £10,000,  while  before,  the  support  of 
them  hsd  cost  £7000.  The  lessee  still 
made  so  large  profits  that  the  common 
council  of  London  looked  upon  him  with 
jealous  eyes.  On  the  restoration,  the  sys- 
tem was  retained  with  slight  modifications. 
During  Ae  government  of  William  III, 
fBis  of  parliament  were  psssed,  which 
regulated  the  intenal  poet  system  of  Scot- 
land, and,  by  the  ninth  act  of  queen  Anne, 
the  post  system  of  England  was  arranged 
as  it  is  at  present  The  general  post-of- 
fice of  Greet  Britain  has  jarisdiction  of 
all  which  concerns  the  English  and  Scolsli 
posta^  and  those  going  to  me  English  col- 
onies, excepting  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
settiements  in  the  South  sea.  Ireland  has 
a  s^Muate  post  department.  In  all  the 
cities,  and  m  most  of  the  large  villages, 
postmasters  and  deputy  postmasters  are 
appointed.  Their  duty  is  to  receive  and 
despatch  the  mail,  forward  the  letters  to 
thev  place  of  destination,  reeeive  the  post- 
age, and  send  it  at  certain  periods  to  the 
chief  post-office.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
observance  of  the  different  regulations 
which  are  coimected  with  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  fulfilment  of  the  conttacts 
for  the  Uransmission  of  the  mail  by  car- 
riages, on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  seven  in- 
spectors travel  on  horseback  throu^  Eng- 
land and  two  through  Scotland.  £ach  of 
these  has  his  particular  district,  in  which 
he  must  watch  over  the  regulation  of  the 
post  They  correspond  with  the  heads  of 
the  department  in  London.  In  England 
the  nuBSber  of  postmasters  amounts  to 
600,  who  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  chief  post-office.  In  Scotland  it  is 
above  dOO.  The  regularity  with  which  the 
post  comes  and  goes,  and  the  letters  are 
deceived  and  distributed  in  England,  is 
remarkable.  The  En|^h  have  in  this 
particular  acquired  a  prompmess  worthy 
of  being  imitated,  and  which  greatly  con- 
tributes to  the  certainty  and  celerity  of 
their  commercial  intercourse. — ^No  where 
is  the  inviolability  of  letters  more  respected 
than  in  England  and  the  U.  States.  With- 
out an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  da- 
tails  of  the  British  post  system,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  conception  of  its  present 
perfection.  Mr.  Palmer's  invention  of 
mail-coaches  has  been  found  highly  con- 
venient and  useful,  not  only  for  the  safo 
and  expeditious  conveyance  of  letters,  but 
also  of  passen^iB.  Much  praise  is  due 
alao  to  the  auxiliarr  institutioiui  of  the  foot 
and  horse  posts,  which  complete  the  com- 
plicated iniBichine.  Pestmastere  are  also 
established  in  British  North  America  and 
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the  Wast  Indian  coloiiiei^  which  legularfy 
receive,  once  or  twise  a  month,  packet 
boats  firom  Falmouth.  Even  in  the  sea* 
ports  of  the  continent,  of  tlie  Mediten»- 
nean  sea,  and  South  America,  aflenls  an 
appointed  which  receive  Engliah  packet 
boats.  In  London  there  is  the  general 
and  the  two-penny  poet :  in  the  first  are  the 
prineipal  offices;  that  of  the  chief  secr»* 
taries,reoeiyer-generftl,  accountant-gener- 
al, 41^.  Besides  these  chief  offices,  there 
are  in  the  dty  more  than  sixty  houses 
where  letters  for  the  seneral  post  can  be 
delivered.  The  number  of  the  officers 
in  the  institution  is  175^  messengers  and 

Cin  3£s  letter-carriers  303,  guides  37(X 
mail-coaches  navel  daily  about  13,000 
English  miles,  and  the  contractorB  receive 
about  one  penny  and  a  half  per  mile. 
Twenty-two  mau  coaches  go  mm  Lon- 
don, and  forty-five  are  employed  upon  tlie 
other  loutes.  The  fint  mail  coach  started 
fbr  Bristol,  August  2,  1784,  and  in  1786 
they  were  in  general  use.  In  the  district 
of  the  two-penny  post,  which  indudes 
in  its  circuit,  London  and  the  countiy 
within  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  there  are 
140  houses,  where  letters  are  received; 
the  number  of  officers  amounts  to  48; 
that  of  the  letter  cairiera  to  359.  The 
revenue  fifom  the  post  offices  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  England,  of  lateyean,  since 
the  restrictions  on  intercourse  vrith  the 
continent  haye  been  removed,  has  av- 
eraged 1 — H  million  pounds  sterling. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  1828,  the  net  income 
was  1,508,000,  and,  in  1890,  1,466,013 
pounds  sterling.  The  expenditure  in 
1838  was  703,418  pounds  sterling.  In 
1801,  the  income  was  only  858,000 
poimds  sterling,  although  England  poa* 
sesBcd,  even  at  that  time,  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  We  perceive,  from 
this  comparison,  how  much  the  English 
trade  has  increased  since  1815,  for  this 
trade  is  the  great  support  of  the  poet  sys- 
tem. The  postage  m  England  is  higher 
than  in  any  other  of  the  European  kmg- 
doms;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
worth  of  money  is  less,  and  the  wealth 
greater,  thfoi  in  other  states.  The  |K)stage 
may  therefbre  be  considered  moderate  to 
the  inhabitants  of  England.  From  the 
public  conveyances  the  government  re- 
ceives over  700,000  dollars,  and  still  nmv- 
eUing  is  hardly  any  where  so  convenient, 
expcxlttious,  and  cheap,  as  in  England. 
Prom  Dover  to  London,  seventy-one  miles, 
the  traveller  is  conveyed  conveniently  in 
eleven  hours.  From  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
don, 396  miles,  the  jouraey  is  made  in 
coaches,  fiftera  of  which  nraverae  this  route 
every  week,  in  sixty  houn.    The  coaches 


eiiipbyedinl76B«Mikl6— ladaya.    The 
rales  of  postage  in  Fingiand  ars,  tor  any 
Distanoe    not    exceeding  15  nadles,  4  d. 
above  15,  and  not  esceedingao     «      5  <* 
«     90  «*  30     «      6« 

«     30  «  50     <*      7^ 

«    50  <<  eo   *^    s*^ 

«     go  **'  130     <<      9  ^ 

"130  «  170    «    10" 

«  170  «  230     «    11«« 

«  990  «  300     <"    13  "• 

«  300  «  400    «*   m«* 

"  400,  for  every  100,  or  part  of  it,  1 «" 
The  post  establishments  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean states  are  either  still  in  a  very  low 
condition,  or  are  formed  more  or  less  upon 
the  models  of  those  already  mentioned. 
The  post  establishments  of  Russia  haye 
been  much  improved  in  later  times,  com- 
pared with  her  other  political  institutions. 
They  appear  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
mode)  or  tlie  principal  post  establishments 
in  North  Germany.    The  postage  is  mode- 
rate, and  has  been  gradually  rather  lessen- 
ed than  increased.    By  the  late  rates,  a 
letter  of  an  ounce  weight  pays  two  co- 
pecks {breach  hundred  versts.*    This  is 
the  rule  up  to  1500  versts.    For  any  dis- 
tance between  1500  and  3000  verals,  only 
one  copeck  additional  is  paid.    For  any 
distance  over  3000  versts,  not  more  than 
fifty  copecks  are  paid.    Lettera  are  sent  in 
that  immense  empire  600O— 7000  vem. 
For  the  sending  of  powen  of  attorney, 
exchange,  and   money  documents,   the 
postaffe  is  double  that  of  an  ordinaiy  let- 
ter.   For  money  and  packets  of  value, 
which  are  transported  badly,  and  generally 
upon  baggage  vragons,  the  msurance  is,  for 
a  distance  of  500  versts,  half  per  cent, 
over  500,  one  per  cent    For  lettera  sent 
abroad  the  Russian  postage  is  also  vefy 
moderate.    Although  Russia  is  twice  as 
large  as  all  Europe,  and  numbere  more 
than  fifty  million  inhabitants,  yet  the  rev- 
enue of  the  postage  cannot  be  reckoned 
at  more  than  between  5—600,000  dollars. 
There  are  five  post  routes:  those  of  Mos- 
cow, Riga,  Viborg,  Archangel,  and  Poland. 
Post  carriages,  or  diHgencts^  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Russia.    The  extra  posts, 
.however,  are  no  where  cheeper  and  moie 
exi^editioiis.     An  extra  poet-hone  costs, 
for  a  verst,  not  more  than  two  copecks. 
A  journey  of  4580  versts,  for  which  eight 
weeks  are  employed,  costs,  including  the 
expense  of  living,  only  about  380  doSara. 
He  who  wishes  to  midte  use  of  the  extra 
poet,  must  be  authorized  by  a  particolar 
*  The  amouot  of  two  copecks,  or  of  dw  double 
copeck,  in  vreigfat  of  copper,  b  a  liide  mon  than  ft 
cent.    A  verst  ii  about  two  third*  of  aa  Eagliih 
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piflB  or  oitnr.  Aoy  ono  tvAToIlinif  wioi 
an  extra  poet  In  aoy  part  of  the  country, 
will  find  a  mat  eonrenienoe  in  wearing  a 
uniform,  ui  Denmaik,  the  poet  ia  man- 
aged very  much  with  a  view  to  revenue, 
but  m  diitinguiahed  by  no  particular  ar- 
nngement  The  poetage  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  is  more  moderate,  and  hence  the 
income  ia  much  leas  than  in  the  neighbor- 
ing atate.  In  the  Netheilanda,  poats  were 
eatabliahed  by  the  aneeatora  of  tne  prince- 
ly Taxia  houiie,  and  Leonard  von  Taxia 
held,  even  in  1549;  the  atation  of  poatmaa- 
ter-general  of  the  Netherlanda.  After  the 
revolt  of  the  Netheilanda  from  the  bouae 
of  Auania,  the  poat  system  of  England 
tmpean  to  have  been  taken  as  a  nuxlel. 
The  French  post  system  was  intro- 
duced into  Holland  immediately  after  its 
incorporation  with  the  French  empirB. 
So  it  still  continues,  and  with  very  little 
altenlion,  since  the  cbanse  of  Holland 
into  the  Idngdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It- 
aly appean  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the 
system  of  posts.  Even  under  the  empe- 
ror Augustus,  it  was  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing condition  that  it  had  enjoyed  in  ancient 
timea.    It  was  then  constituted  princi- 

Sy  with  a  view  to  obtain  inteUigence 
a  the  army.  Measengers  and  oouriera 
were  employed,  the  last  of  extraordinary 
swiftness.  Thus,  for  example,  the  empe- 
ror Auguatus  several  times  received  de- 
mtcheafrom  Sclavonia  in  fourdava;  and 
Tiberius  was  so  much  accustomed  to  this 
expedition,  that  he  indignantly  threw 
away  his  despatches  if  they  were  more 
than  twenty  oays  from  Asia,  fifteen  from 
Europe,  ten  fK>m  Afiica,  five  fiom  Scla- 
vonia, and  three  firom  any  part  of  Italy. 
Under  him,  and  also  under  the  succeeding 
emperors,  extra  posts  were  used.  The 
head  of  the  poet  department  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  pretoiian  guarda.  From 
a  inandaeript  in  the  library  of  the  king  of 
France,  it  appean  that  the  German  em- 
peror Charlee  V  paid  the  poatroaatera  in 
Italy.  Simon  von  Taxis  was  gimeral  post 
director  at  Milan,  and  resided  in  the  im- 
perial palace,  where  every  thing  was  kept 
in  readineas  for  the  poet  aervice.  In  Milan 
»id  the  neighboring  placea  a  foot  post  was 
established,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
oecMion  and  the  model  of  the  small  post 
now  estahlidMd  in  Paris.  Until  the  union 
«f  the  kingdom  of  Italy  widi  the  old 
French  empire,  the  Italian  post  establish- 
ments were  well  ordered;  but  they  attam- 
ed,  from  time  to  time,  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection,  by  being  formed  ou  the  French 
plan.  Since  1815,  the  poat  system  in  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  in  Tusca- 
ny, Parma,  and  Modena,  has  been  institu^ 


ed  more  according  to  the  Austrian  mod- 
el, still  retaining,  however,  the  French 
baaia.  In  the  other  atates  of  Italy,  tbe 
posti^  with  some  modificationa,  continued 
as  before.  The  letter  and  extra  posta  are 
well  oiganized  in  Italy.  Tbe  privacy  of 
letiere  was  even  so  much  respected,  that, 
by  the  criminal  code  of  Milan,  the  break- 
ing of  a  seal  was  puniahed  with  death. 
In  Switzerland,  eack  canton  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinancea  of  the  diet  of  1803, 
the  reflation  of  the  post ;  consequently, 
ithaaitsown  poat  establishment  They 
are  varioualy  managed,  and  of  variovis 
merit.  A  general  system  might  make  the 
postage  cheaper,  but  it  cannot,  even  at 
present,  be  called  dear,  as  it  has  never 
been  made  an  object  of  financial  specula- 
tion. The  abeence  of  a  general  system 
for  all  the  cantons  baa  been,  in  some  de- 
cree, compensated  by  agreements  which 
have  introduced  some  uniformity  in  the 
management  of  the  poat  systems.  There 
are  no  extra  posts  any  where  in  Switzer- 
land, and  as  all  the  regulations  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  on  this  sub 
have  remained  ineffectual,  it  has 
supposed  that  the  interest  of  inn-keepera 
and  keepen  of  carriages  for  hire,  has 
prevented  their  success.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  post  establishments  are  still 
in  a  very  low  condition,  although  a  correo 
meofw  presides  over  them  as  director- 
general.  ObI^  in  European  Turkey  are 
tbey  entirely  m  their  infimcy.  For  cen- 
mries,  no  change  has  been  made,  except- 
ing that  the  grand  signior  maintains 
mounted  Tartare  for  the  public  service, 
who  must  forward  with  celerity  his  de- 
spatchea,  and  those  of  all  the  public  au- 
thorities. In  earlier  timea,  there  were 
public  messengera  who  travelled  on  foot, 
out  had  the  privilege  of  commanding 
those  on  horseback,  whom  they  met,  to 
dismount,  in  the  name  of  the  grand  sign- 
ior, and  to  use  their  horses  to  the  place  of 
destination,  or  to  exchange  them  if  they 
met  othera  fiuther  on,  with  leas  tired  horses. 
In  the  Engliah  colonies  in  North  Amer- 
ica, a  post-office  was  projected  as  early  as 
1693.  A  patent  was  laid  before  the  Vir- 
ginia assembly  for  making  Mr.  Neal  post- 
master-general of  Vhginia  and  other  parts 
of  America.  The  assembly  passed  an  act 
in  its  fikvor,  but  it  had  no  effect.  It  was 
impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution  on 
account  of  the  dispersed  situation  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  first  office  in  tbe  colo- 
niea  was  established  in  1710,  by  an  act  of 
pariiament,  ''for  establishing  a  general 
post-office  for  all  her  majesty's  dominiona." 
The  postmaMnr-general  was  to  be  **  at  lib- 
erty to  keep  one  chief  leilar^ffice  m  New 
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York,  and  other  chief  offices  at  some  con- 
venient place  or  places  in  each  of  l|er  majes- 
ty's provinces  or  colonies  in  America.*' 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
this  department  came  of  course  under  the 
control  of  the  congress  of  the  confederacy. 
The  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  adopted 
in  1789,  gave  the  exclusive  power  of 
establishinff  post-offices  and  post-roads  to 
congress,  mus  preventing  the  difficulties 
which  would  have  r^ulted  firom  leaving 
this  department  to  the  several  states. 
There  is  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
U.  States  a  seneral  post-office,  under  the 
direction  of  the  postmaster-general,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  president,  and  appoints 
two  assistants,  and  such  clerks  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office.  He  establishes  post- 
offices,  and  appoints  postmastere  at  all 
such  pkices  as  appear  to  him  expedient 
on  post-roads  established  by  law.  He 
instructs  the  postmasters,  provides  for  the 
carriage  of  the  mail,  and  chrects  the  routes. 
**  No  stage,  or  other  vehicle  which  regu- 
larly peribrms  trips  on  a  post-road,  or  a 
road  parallel  to  it,  shall  convey  letters,  nor 
any  packet-boat,  or  other  vessel  which 
regulariy  plies  on  a  water  declared  to  be  a 
post-road,  except  it  relates  to  some  part 
of  the  cargo,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars ;"  but  it  is  kiwful  for  any  one  to 
send  lettere  by  special  messenger.  Rob- 
bery of  the  mail  is  punishable  with  impris- 
onment fit)m  ^ye  to  ten  yean,  and  a  second 
offence  with  death.  If  the  carrier  is  wotmd- 
ed  by  the  robbers,  or  his  life  endangered 
by  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  on  thehr  part, 
the  first  offence  is  punished  with  death.  An 
unsuc^sful  attempt  to  rob  by  assaulting  tlie 
carrier,  or  threatening  him  witli  danger- 
ous weapons,  is  punished  with  imprison- 
ment from  two  to  ten  years.  The  pun- 
ishment  is  the  same  for  stealing  the  mail, 
or  stealing  any  letter  or  packet  from  it,  or 
fVom  a  post-office.  In  regard  to  dead  let- 
ters, the  laws  provide  that "  the  postmas- 
ters, every  three  months,  shall  publish  a  list 
of  the  lettera  remaininff  in  their  offices 
for  three  successive  weeks,  in  one  of  the 
newspapere  published  at  or  nearest  their 
places  of  residence,  or  shall  have  such 
lists  posted  at  public  filaces  in  theur  vicin- 
ty,and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  next  three 
months,  shall  send  such  of  the  said  lettera 
as  then  remain  on  hand  to  the  general 
post-office,  where  tlie  same  shall  be  open- 
ed and  inspected,  and  if  any  valuable 
papera  or  mattera  of  oonseauence  shall  be 
found  therein,  it  shall  be  4ne  duty  of  the 
postmaster-general  to  return  such  letter  to 
the  writer  thereof  or  to  cause  a  deserip- 
tipn  thereof  to  be  inserted  in  one  of  the 


newspapen  published  at  the  i^aoe  most 
convenient  to  the  supposed  residence  of 
the  owner,  if  within  the  U.  States;  and 
such  letter  and  the  contents  thereof  shall 
be  preserved  to  be  delivered  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  same  shall  be  addressed,  up- 
on payment  of  the  postage  and  the  ex- 
pense of  publication.  If  the  letter  contains 
money,  the  postmaster  may  appropriate  it 
to  the  use  of  the  department,  keeping  an 
account  thereof,  and  the  amount  shaU  be 
paid  to  the  rightful  claimant  as  soon  as  he 
shall  be  found.**  «lt  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  postmaster-general  to  make  provisioD, 
where  it  may  be  necessary,  for  the  reoeip 
of  all  lettera  and  packets  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  any  ship  or  vessel  beyond 
sea,  or  from  any  port  in  the  U.  States  to 
another  port  therein,  and  the  lettera  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  formed  into  a  mail,  sealed 
up,  and  directed  to  the  postmaster  of  the 
port  to  which  such  vessel  shall  be  bound, 
and  for  every  letter  or  packet  so  received, 
there  shall  hie  paid,  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
ception, a  postage  of  one  cent,  which  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  postmostera  respect- 
ively receiving  the  same.*  And  the  poet- 
master-generu  may  make  arrangements 
with  the  postmastere  in  an^  foreign  coun- 
try for  the  reciprocal  receipt  and  delivery 
of  lettere  and  packets  through  the  post- 
office."  Postmastere,  post-ridera  and  driv- 
en of  the  mail-stages  are  exempt  from 
militia  duties,  and  from  serving  ou  juries. 
— PriviUge  qf  Drankmg.  Lettere  and 
packets  to  and  fit)m  the  folk>wing  officera 
of  the  government  are  by  law  received 
and  conveyed  by  post  free  of  postage: 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  U. 
States  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  war 
and  navy,  attorney-general,  postmaster- 
general  and  assistant  postmaster-general, 
comptrollers,  auditors,  register,  and  solicit- 
or or  the  treasuiy,  treasurer,  commissioiier 
of  the  general  land-office,  commissionera 
of  the  navy  board,  commissary-general, 
inspectors-general,  quartermaster-general, 
paymaster-general,  superintendent  of  the 

E stent  office,  speaker  and  clerk  of  the 
ouse  of  representatives,  presideDt  and  sec- 
retaiy  of  the  senate,  and  anv  individual 
who  shall  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
president  of  the  U.  States ;  and  each  may 
receive  newspapera  by  poet  free  of  postsge. 
Each  member  of  the  senate,  and  each 
member  and  delegate  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, may  send  and  receive,  firee  of 
postage,  newspopefs,  letters,  and  packets 

*Penons  seDdb^  letters  abroad  are  not  al- 
ways aware  of  the  necessity  of  paying  the  post- 
age to  the  pott  m  the  U.  States  where  the  letters 
are  shipped.  The  additional  cent  is  paid  only 
when  tbey  are  shipped  where  delivered. 
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weighing  not  more  than  two  ounces  (in 
case  of  excess  of  weight,  excess  alone  to 
be  paid  for),  and  all  documents  printed  by 
Older  of  either  house,  during  and  sixty 
days  before  and  after  each  session  of  con- 
sress.  Postmssters  may  send  and  receive, 
free  of  postaf|[e,  lettetsuid  packets  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  ounce  in  weight;  and 
they  may  receive  one  daily  new8pq)er 
each,  or  what  is  equivalent  thereto. 
Printers  of  newspapers  mav  send  one  par 
per  to  each  and  every  other  printer  of 
newspapers  vrithin  the  U.  States  free  of 
postage,  under  such  r^ulations  as  the 
postmaster-general  may  provide.  <*If  any 
person  shall  frank  any  letter  or  letters  other 
than  those  written  by  himsell^  orby  his  w- 
der,  on  die  business  of  his  office,  he  shall,  on 
conviction  th^neof^  pay  a  fine  often  dollara." 
— BaU9  of  PoMtage,  On  a  single  letter, 
of  one  piece  of  paper,  for  any 


Distance  not  ex( 
above  30  and  not  ex< 
«    80  « 

"150  « 

«400 


90  miles,   6  c. 

80     «     10" 

150      «   liy* 

400      «   18|<* 

a    25    « 


A  letter  composed  of  two  pieces  of  paper 
is  char^[ed  with  double  these  rates;  of 
three  pieces,  with  tf^e ;  and  of  four 
pieces,  with  quadruple.  ^  One  or  mors 
pieces  of  paper,  mailed  as  a  letter,  and 
weighing  one  ounce,  shaU  be  charged 


with  ouadrupte  poMace,  and  at  the  same 
rate,  eiioukl  the  weigJEt  be  greater."  For 
every  letter  lodged  at  the  post-office  to  be 
delivered  at  the  place  where  it  is  so  lodged, 
one  cent  is  ehaiged.  Newspt^fter  Pos&gt, 
For  each  newspaper,  not  carried  out  of  ma 
state  in  which  it  is  published,  or  if  carried 
out  of  the  state,  but  not  carried  over  100 
miles,  one  cent ;  over  100  miles,  and  out 
of  the  state  in  which  it  is  published,  one 
and  a  half  cent.  For  magKrines  and 
pamphletB,  if  published  periodically,  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  100  miles,  one  and  a 
half  cent  per  sh^;  distance  over  100 
miles,  two  and  a  half  cents  per  sheet ;  if 
not  published  periodically,  distance  not 
exceeding  100  miles,  four  cents  per  sheet ; 
distance  over  100  miles,  six  cents  per 
sheet  <*  Each  printed  pamphlet  or  mag- 
azine whicfar  contains  more  than  twenty- 
four  pages,  on  a  royal  sheet,  or  any  dieet 
of  less  mmiensions,  shall  be  charged  by  the 
abeet ;  and  small  pamphlets,  printed  on  a 
half  or  quarter  sheet,  of  royal  or  less  size, 
shall  be  charged  with  half  the  amount  of 
postage  char^  on  a  full  sheet**  The 
postage  on  ship-letters,  if  delivered  at  the 
^  where  the  vessel  arrives,  is  nx 
j  if  conveyed  by  post,  two  cents  in 
ion  to  the  ordmiuy  posta^e^ — ^The 
following  table  will  show  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  me  posH>ffice  department  in  die 
U.  Statea:— 


Alunfter  <^  Pod-Cf/Uxg,  Amount  qf  Postage  paid  to  PostmasterSf  incidental  Exgenges^ 
Transportatum  tfthe  MaH,  net  Reoenuty  and  Extend  o/MiUa^fiom  1789  to  1831. 


Ymiv. 

Honbiro^ 

PUU 
OACM. 

Amoant  of 

Amoott  paid 
loPortnNHm. 

Incidental 
ExpeiMM. 

Tkamportatioo 
oftboMalL 

MUoior 
FM-Hoads. 

1789 

75 

1790 

75 

t  37,935 

$8,198 

•  1,861 

t  22,081 

$5,795 

1375 

1795 

453 

160,620 

30,272 

12,262 

75,359 

42,727 

I3fiff7 

1800 

"  903 

280,804 

69,243 

16,107 

128,644 

66,810 

20,817 

1805 

1558 

421,373 

111,552 

26480 

239,635 

44,006 

31,076 

1810 

2300 

551,684 

149,438 

18,565 

327,966 

55,715 

36,406 

1815 

3000 

1,043,065 

241,901 

18,441 

487,779 

294,944 

43,748 

1816 

3260 

!X>1,783 

265,944 

16,508 

521,970 

157,360 

48,673 

1817 

3459 

l,LMr^,!*7:| 

303,916 

23,410 

589489 

86,458 

52,089 

1818 

3618 

IJ;JI)/2;U 

346,429 

24,792 

664,611 

94,403 

59,473 

1819 

4000 

l;2u47:|7 

375,828 

24,152 

717,881 

86,876 

67,586 

1820 

4500 

JJir,!+:i7 

352,295 

26,206 

782,^^ 

72,492 

1821 

4650 

[,ij:>^t,0^7 

337,599 

31,003 

815,681 

78^8 

1822 

4799 

1,117#I0 

355,299 

23,655 

788,618 

82,763 

1823 

5043 

I,K^,1I5 

360,462 

29,069 

767,464 

84,860 

1824 

5182 

l,J[»7jr>8 

383,804 

35,276 

768,939 

^»!S 

84,860 

1825 

5677 

i;iOH,525 

411,183 

32,214 

785,646 

77,482 

94,052 

1826 

6150 

K447,7!):} 

447,727 

33,885 

885,100 

80,991 

94,052 

1827 

7003 

irm,\m 

486,411 

40,203 

942,345 

55,574 

105,336 

1828 

7530 

i,imxn5 

548,049 

55,583 

1,086,313 

1829 

8004 

1,707,418 

559,237 

69,249 

1,153,646 

115,000 

1830 

SeetktJU- 

1,850,58^] 

595,234 

63,463 

1,274,009 

Uwmg  rt. 
(mmrlu. 

1831 

markt. 

1^7^11 

635,028 

48,304 

1,252,226 

91^ 
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The  reportB  of  the  postiiMtfiter-general  for 
1830  and  1831  do  not  give  the  number  of 
poet^offioea^  nor  the  extent  in  miles  of 
posi^roadB;  but  tfa^  gire  the  number  of 
rnOee  perfonned  by  the  mail  annually; 
and  it  appean  that,  in  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1831,  thia  was  15^468,693,^ 
which  10,728,348  miles  were  traTeraed  in 
stages  and  steam-boatB,  and  4,740,344 
miles  on  honeback  and  in  cabriolets.  This 
amount  was  968,703  miles  more  than  in 
the  previous  twelve  months.  For  more 
particulara,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  repoits  of  the  poatma8ter-|penend, 
presented  to  coogress  annually,  m  con- 
nexion with  the  repoits  of  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  and  the  message  of  the 
president  of  the  U.  States.  These  papers, 
layinfi;  open  the  operations  of  the  admin- 
istrauon  without  any  reserve  are  quite 
characteristic  of  the  sovenunent  of  the 
U.  Suites.  The  Post-office  Laws,  Instruc- 
tions and  Forms,  Washington,  1838,  con- 
tain the  regulations  respecting  the  post 
establishment  The  U.  States*  mails  cany 
letters,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  are 
transported  on  liorBebaclc,  in  coaches 
and  steam-boats.  No  package  weigfainff 
above  three  pounds  can  be  sent  by  mail. 
The  inviolability  of  letters  is  no  where 
more  respected  than  in  the  U.  States,  no 
law  exisbng  which  can  empower  any  offi- 
cer, or  private  person,  to  open  letten  for 
whatever  purpose  (except  in  the  case  <^ 
dead  letters  above-mentioned) ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  high  penalties  are  imooeed  for 
opening  or  st^ng  them.  The  U.  States 
are  probably  the  only  countrv  in  which 
posts  exist  without  laws  probilHtinff  pri- 
vate persons  to  carry  letters,  and  the 
quanuty  of  letters  forwarded  by  private 
conveyance  between  certain  places  is 
very  great  Only  regularly  established 
convejttnces,  as  common  stages,  wagons, 
&C.,  are  not  allowed  to  take  sealed  letters. 
Great  numbers  of  letters  rass  between 
America  and  Europe  in  the  lines  of  pack- 
ets, particularly  those  which  run  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  and  Havre,  and 
are  supported  by  the  enterprise  of  private 
individuali  in  the  (J.  States.  The  number 
of  letters  delivered  by  these  packets  into 
the  New  York  post^ffice,  sometimes 
amounts  (when  several  arrive  together  in 
consequence  of  a  continuance  of  contra- 
ry winds  on  the  coast)  to  many  thousands 
in  one  day.  Other  places,  as  Philadelphia, 
have  also  lines  of  packets  to  Europe. 

Postulate  (fiom  poshdo^  to  demand) ; 
in  mathematics,  a  problem  which  it  is 
self-evident  can  be  solved ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, to  draw  a  line  about  a  point,  so  that 


eveJIy  pan  of  die  Ime  shall  be  at  an  equal 
distance  fiom  the  point  In  the  critiaal 
phikMM>phy,  postulaies  of  pcactkal  reason 
are  theoretical  axioms,  not  susceptible  of 
demonstration,  to  the  reception  of  which 
we  are  determined  by  pcactical  ideas,  or 
certain  practical  laws  exialing  uncondi- 
tionally, and  a  pHorL  Man  is  ftee ;  man 
is  immoital;  there  is  one  God;tfe,in  the 
Kantian  jiAilosophy,  the  three  postulates 
of  pure  practical  reason. 

Potash,  or  Potassa,  derives  its  name 
fit>m  ashei,  and  the  pots  (called  poiash 
kMet)  in  which  the  lixivium  fiom  whi<^ 
it  is  obtained  is  boiled  down.  Some  of 
Its  old  names  were,  vegdabU  a&Mfin  al- 
lusion to  its  beinc  derived  from  the  incin- 
eration of  vegetwles ;  $aU  of  tarUar,  fipom 
tiie  fact  that  cream  of  tartar  is  another 
source  of  potash,  and  MaU  of  nitre,  fiom 
its  having  been  known  to  form  the  basis 
of  that  salt  The  process  emplfwed  in  the 
arts  for  obtaining  potash  is  the  foUowing: 
The  ley  of  veeetable  ashes  is  mixed  witli 
<iuick  hme  and  boiled  down  in  iron  pots, 
and  the  residuum  ijqiited ;  the  substenoe 
reranning  after  ignition  is  common  pot- 
a^  The  purest  potash  is  obtained  fiom 
the  mutual  action  m  a  red-hot  iron  pot,  of 
nitre  and  tartar,  in  the  ratio  of  one  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter;  the  basis  of 
each  of  these  salts  is  potash,  and  the  adds 
combined  with  them  are  destrDyed  by 
then:  action  on  each  other.  Those  ashes 
which  are  derived  fiom  plants  growing 
remote  fiom  salt  water  yield  this  aUuli  in 
greatest  purity.  Herbaceous  vegetables 
yield  more  tiiian  trees;  in  trees,  the 
branches  yield  more  than  the  body,  the 
small  branches  more  than  the  large,  and 
the  leaves  most  of  all.  One  thousand 
pounds  of  the  following  vegetaUes  yield- 
ed saline  matter  in  the  folk>wing  order : 

Wormwood, • 748 

Stalks  of  sunrflower, 949 

Stalks  of  Turkey  wheat, .196 

Vine  branches, 162 

Fern, 116 

Box, 78 

Fumitory, 360 

Beech, 319 

Elm, .f. 166 

Fff, 132 

Oak, 111 

Headi,    115 

Aspen, 61 

The  alkali  arises  fiom  various  salts  exis^ 
ing  in  the  vegetable  juices,  and  which 
have  been  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
Gre,  To  prepare  the  potash,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  purity,  fix>m  tiie  impure   article 
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beaiing  ihis  name  in  comiaeite,  we  boil 
the  oommoD  polash  with  twice  its  weight 
cf  quick-liine  for  a  few  houra,  iD  abon- 
dance  of  watery---«eparale  the  precipitate^ 
and  boU  tlie  Hquid  down  to  the  eomialeiice 
of  a  Btrup ;  after  which  we  add  an  equal 
bulk  of  strong  akohol,  and  let  the  mizture 
attuid  some  time  in  a  dosed  vessel.    Some 
Bohd  matter  will  collect  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  above  which  will  appear  a 
stratum  of  watery  liquor  oontaininff  sev- 
oal  salts  in  solution ;  while  the  luoohol 
occupies  the  txajp,  and  is  colored  of  a  daric- 
red  color.    This  last  is  separated  fiom  the 
fluid  below  by  deoantation,  and  is  evapo-  * 
rated  to  diynessin  a  silver  basin.  The  diy 
substance  is  a  hydrate  of  potash.    It  is 
solid,  white,  and  extremely  caustic    In 
minute  quantities,  it  changes  the  purjde 
of  violets  and  cabbage  to  a  green,  redden- 
ed litmus  to  purple,  and  yellow  turmeric 
to  a  reddish-brown.     It  rapidly  attzacts 
humidiQr  iH>na  the  air,  and  becomes  semi- 
fluid.   It  is  flisible  at  a  heat  of  90(P,  and 
is  volatilized  at  low  ignition.    It  is  usSmI  in 
Buigeiy,  under  the  name  of  leqni  infemO' 
Usj  or  laj^  eausHcui.    hi  chemistty,  it  is 
very  extensively  employed,  both  in  manu- 
fiictores  and  as  an  agent  in  analysis.    It 
is  the  basis  of  the  common  soft  soaps,  for 
which  porpoee,  however,  it  is  not  used  in 
its  pure  state. — Decrnnpontionf^pokuh,  If 
a  tnin  piece  of  solid  hydrate  of  potash  be 
placed  netween  two  discs  of jpladna,  con- 
nected -mth  the  extremities  of  a  voltaic  ap- 
paratus of  200  double  plates,  four  inches 
square,  it  wHI  soon  under^  ftision ;  oxygen 
vnll  separate  at  the  positive  surflice,  and 
small  metallic  globules  will  appear  at  the 
negative  surflice,  which  are  the  basis  of  pot- 
ash, and  are  called  by  sir  H.  Davy,  who  dis- 
covered the  feet  in  1807,  potauium.   Oth- 
er and  more  convenient  methods   have 
been  dei^sed  for  obtaining  this  extraordi- 
nary substance.    That  invented  by  MM. 
Gay'Lussac  and  Th^nard   consisted  in 
beating  potash  to  whiteness   in  a  gun- 
barrel,  in  contact  with  turnings  of  iron,  the 
air  being  excluded ;  the  potassium  is  lib- 
erated and  collected  in  the  cold  extremity 
of  the  tube.    M.  Bronner,  by  acting  on 
calcined  tartar  in  a  bottle  of  wrought  u^n, 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  potassium  at  a 
comporatifely  low  heat     The  botde  is 
spheroidal,  about  half  an  inch  in  tliickness, 
and  capable  of  holding  about  a  pint  of 
water:  a  bent  gun-barrel,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length,  screws  into  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle.    The  bottle,  well  luted  over 
with  fire  clay,  is  set  in  a  strong  air-furnace, 
so  that  the  tube  may  dip  down  externally, 
beneath  the  surfece  of  the  naphtha  contain- 


ed in  a  cylindric  copper  vesfltl,  stuHiiiigiti 
a  tub  containing  snow  or  ice  and  water. 
The  top  of  the  naphtha  vessel  has  a  cover 
fixed  on  it,  pierced  with  a  hole  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  gun-banel ;  and  fix>m  the 
side  <^  the  upper  part  of  d^  vessel,  a 
small  tube  goes  off  at  right  anglers  to  let 
the  air  and  vapora  escape.    It  is  advan- 
tageous to  mix  a  little  around  charcoal 
vnth  the  tartar,  previous^  calcined  in  a 
covered  vessel,  in  the  sgnne  iron  bottle,  for 
example.    Neariy  300  grains  of  potassium 
have  been  procured   by  this   apparatus 
fifom  34  ounces  of  crude  tartar.    Potassium 
is  possessed  of  the  following  properties : 
It  IS  lighter  than  water,  its  specific  gravity 
being  only  0.86.    At  common  tempera- 
tures, it  is  solid,  sofV,  and  easily  moulded 
by  the  fingers.    At  150^  it  fbses ;  and  in  a 
heat  a  littfe  below  redness,  it  rises  in  vapor. 
It  is  opaque.    When  freshly  cut,  its  color 
is  abngfat  silver-white ;  but  it  suffers  a  tar- 
nish on  a  moment's  exposure,  to  the  air. 
To  preserve  it  unchanged,  it  nuttC  be  kept 
in  small  vials  under  naphtha,  or  oil  of  co^ 
paiba.    It  conducts  electricity,  like  the 
common  metals.     When  thrown  upon 
water,  it  acts  with  great  violence,  and 
switns  rapidly  upon  the  surface,  burning 
with  a  b^utiflil  ught  of  a  red  color,  mixed 
witli  violet    The  water  becomes  a  sohi- 
tion  of  potash.    When  moderatelv  healed 
in  the  air,  it  inflames,  burns  with  a  red 
hffht,   and    throws   oiS*  alkaline    ftimes. 
Placed  in  chlorine,  it  bums  with  great  bril- 
liancy. On  all  fluids  containing  much  wa- 
ter, oxygen,  or  chlorine,  it  readfly  acts.    It 
combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions. 
The  protoxide  is  me  pure  potash  above 
descnoed,  and  conalsts  of  potassium  40 
and  oi^gen  8.    When  potassium  bums  in 
open  air,  or  in  oxvgen  gas,  it  is  converted 
into  an  orange-colored  substance,  which  is 
the  peroxide  of  potassium.     It  may  also 
be  formed  by  conducting  oxygen  gas  over 
potash  at  a  red  heat    It  consists  of  potas- 
sium 40  and  oxygen  24.    The  attraction 
of  chlorine  for  potassium  is  much  stronger 
than  that  of  oxygen  for  this  metal.    Cfdo- 
ride  of  potassium  has  a  saline  and  bitter 
taste.    It  is  composed  of  36p«»^  of  chlo- 
rine and  40  of  potassium.    The  iodide  of 
tx)taaBium  is  formed  with  the  emission  of 
light,  when  potassium  is  heated  in  contact 
with  iodine.    It  fuses  readily  when  heat- 
ed, and  is  volatilized  at  a  temperature  be- 
low redness.    It  dissolves  in  strong  alco- 
hol ;  and  the  solution,  when  gentiy  evap- 
orated, yields  small  colorless  cubic  crys- 
tals of  iodide  of  potassium.    It  is  com- 
posed of  124  iodme  and  40  potasBtum. 
Jhfdrogen  and  potassium   unite  in  two 
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propoitioiifli  forniiiig  in  ow 
and  in  the  other  a 


eompouDcl. 
The  latter  is  |irodiioe<(  wbeft  hydnte  of 
pocaah  is  decomposed  by  iron  at  a  while 
heat ;  and  it  appean  also  when  potasrium 
is  burned  on  the  surfiice  of  water.  It  is 
cwl\eA  patoMunM  h^/drogVL  It  inflames 
spaalaneottslv  in  air  or  oxygen  gas ;  but 
on  standing  tor  some  hours  over  mercuiy, 
the  greater  pait,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
potassium  is  deposited.  The  solid  com- 
pound of  these  bodies,  called  h^fArogurd 
of  potassium,  is  formed  by  heating  potas- 
aium  in  hydrocen  gas.  It  is  a  gray,  solid 
substance,  which  is  readily  decomposed 
by  heat,  or  contact  with  water,  but  does 
not  inflame  spontaneously  in  oxygen  ijas. 
By  the  aid  of  a  little  best,  sulphur  umtes 
readily  ¥rith  potassium,  and  rorms  aml- 
fkurd  of  this  metal ;  and  so  nuich  caloric 

15  eyolved  at  the  moment  of  combinalion, 
that  the  mass  becomes  incandescent  It 
has  a  red  color,  fuses  before  the  tempera- 
ture of  ignition,  and  assumes  a  crystallhae 
texture  in  cooling.    It  consists  of  sutobur 

16  and  potassium  40.  Ph&n^utni  of  po- 
tsssium  may  be  farmed  in  like  manner  by 
the  action  of  potassium  on  phosphorus^ 
with  the  aid  ofa  moderate  beat  Charcoal 
which  has  been  strongly  heated  in  contact 
with  potassium  eflervesces  in  water,  ren- 
dering it  alkaline,  though  the  charood 
may  be  previously  exijosed  to  a  tempenh 
ture  at  which  potassium  is  volatilized. 
Hence  there  is  proiinbly  a  compound  of 
tlie  two  formed  by  a  feeble  attraction. — 
We  now  return  to  the  subject  of  notos^or 
the  protoxide  of  potassium,  wnose  im- 
poitance  in  a  state  of  purity  and  in  the 
compounds  it  forms  with  the  acids,  is  so 
great  to  mankind.  Potash  is  acted  on  by 
phosphorus.  When  it  is  heated  in  a 
close  tube  with  phosphorus,  a  compound 
is  formed,  which,  when  thrown  into  water, 
decomposes  it,  ohosphorie  add  remaining 
in  solution,  ana  phosphureted  hydrogen 
being  liberated.  The  nature  of  this  com- 
pound is  yet  uncertain ;  it  may  either  be 
a  phosphuret  of  potash,  or  a  mixture  of 
phosphate  of  potash  and  phosphuret  of 
potaasiuni^  £4u/;iAtir0<  of  potash,  it  used  to 
be  imagined,  was  formed  when  equal 
))art8  ofsulphur  and  dry  concrete  potiish 
are  heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  or  when 
one  part  of  sulphur  and  two  parts  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  potssb  are  heated  together. 
But  the  usual  product  of  these  metnoda  is 
sulphuret  of  potassiuut.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  if  tne  heat  be  kept  moderate,  a 
proper  sulphuret  of  potash  is  formed.  It 
is  inodorous  while  dry ;  but  when  mois- 
tened, or- dissolved,  acquires  a  fetid  smell, 


flnom  theprodadion  of  sulphoretod  Iqpdbo- 
gen.  mm  suflerin|f  deeompcshioB 
when  in  a  stats  of  solulMin,  it  ie  scarcely 
possible  to  discovw  precisely  its  pecufiar 
ageneiesL     ifykmUphmM  of  potash  is 


formed  by  trsnsmittm^  solphureted  by- 
drorai  throuph  a  solution  of  potash.  It 
is  obtained  m  large  prismatic  crystals, 
while  and  transparent ;  its  tssie  is  alkaline 
and  hitler.  It  attracts  humidity  from  the 
air,  and  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alco- 
hol Carbonofo,  or  mb-^arbonaU  of  pot- 
ash. This  is  the  peariasfui  of  commeree. 
It  is  obtained  fiiom  heating  the  crude  pot- 
ash in  a  reveriMratoiy  furnace,  and  sdning 
it  briskly  for  some  time  at  a  white  heat 
From  the  predominance  of  the  alkali 
in  it,  it  is  deliquescent;  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  soon  attracts  its  weignt  of  water, 
which  is  the  ^uantiQr  necessaiy  for  its 
complete  soludon.  Its  taste  is  acrid ;  it 
changes  the  vegetable  colors  to  green, 
and  combines  with  oilsL  These  cfaar^ 
acters  are  so  distinctly  alkaline,  that  thev 
formeriy  led  to  the  opinion,  that  the  pocaon 
vras  in  excess  in  the  sak,and  hence  it  was 
termed  a  sub-carbonate ;  they  are,  how- 
ever,'to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  weak 
acidity  of  the  carbonic  acid  dian  to  defi- 
ciency in  its  pn^rtion ;  for  it  is  proved 
that  the  salt  consistB  of  carbonic  acid 
92  and  potash  48;  hence  it  is  stricdv  a 
carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  decomposed  by 
the  acids;  its  carbonic  acid  being  disen- 
gaged with  e£brveseencei»  The  hircof^ 
naU  of  potssb  may  beobtttned  by  expos- 
ing the  solution  of  the  carbonate  to  the 
air  for  some  tune,  carbonio  acid  being 
imbibed  from  the  atmoqihere,  and  crys- 
tals being  deposited ;  or  il  is  formed 
more  directly  by  passing  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  gss  tnrougn  a  scrfution  of 
the  carbonate  of  such  a  strenfftli  that 
crystals  form  spontaneously.  They  ore 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  water, — the 
water  taking  up  five  sixths  of  its  weiffbt ; 
but,  if  the  temperature  be  that  of  bouing 
water,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  assumes 
the  elastic  state,  and  rises  through  the 
liquor.  The  taste  of  this  sah  is  more 
miki  than  that  of  the  peeriashes;  though 
still  alkaline,  it  has  no  causticity,  but  it 
changes  the  vegetsble  colorB  to  a  green. 
It  contains  just  double  the  quantiQr  of  car- 
bonic acid  m  the  carbonate  of  potash.  It 
is  much  used  for  inedicinar  purposes. 
MtraU  nf  pfUashf  niin^  or  sottpdre,  is  a 
white,  translucent  or  transparent  salt, 
usually  crystallized  in  distinct  six-sided 
prisms,  with  dihedral  summita  Jm  tsste 
IS  penetrating:  but  the  cold  produced  b^ 
placing  the  Mlt  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  Is 
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such  as  at  firet  to  predoimnate  over  the 
acid.  Seven  parts  of  water  dissolve  two  of 
nitre,  at  the  temperature  of  6^ ;  but  boil- 
ing water  disBoIves  its  own  weighL  Its 
constituents  are  nearly  equal  weights  of 
nitric  acid  and  potash.  On  being  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat,  it  fuses ;  and  in  this  state 
being  poured  into  moulds,  so  as  to  form 
little  round  cakes,  or  balls,  it  is  called  sal 
jmmcUo,  or  crystal  mineral.  Kitre  power- 
fully promotes  the  combustion  of  inflam- 
mable substances.  Two  or  three  parts, 
mixed  with  one  of  charcoal,  and  set  on  fire, 
bum  rapidly ;  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  are  given  out ;  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  latter  is  retained  by  the  alkalme  residu- 
um, which  was  formerly  called  dyasus  qf 
nUre,  Three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  of  sulphur, 
mixed  together,  {onnthepvlvUMmmanSj 
a  small  quantity  of  which,  laid  on  a  fire- 
shovel,  and  held  over  the  fire  till  it  benns 
to  meh,  explodes,  with  a  loud,  sharp  ndse. 
Mixed  with  sulphur  and  charcoal,  it  forms 
gunpowder,  (q.  v.)  Three  parts  of  nitre, 
one  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  fine  saw-dust, 
well  mix^,  constitute  the  powder  o/fu- 
sioiL  If  a  bit  of  base  copper  be  folded  up, 
and  covered  viiththis  powder,  in  a  walnut 
shell,  and  the  powder  be  set  on  fire  with  a 
taper,  it  will  detonate  rapidly,  and  fuse  the 
metal  into  a  globule  of  sulphuret,  without 
burning  the  shelL  The  sources  of  nitre 
are  as  follows:— It  is  found  ready  formed 
in  the  East  Indies,  in  Spain,  ita  tiie  king- 
dom of  Naples;  and  it  abounds  in  the 
limestone  caves  of  the  western  and  south- 
western states  of  our  country,  in  which 
last-mentioned  situations  it  is  rarely  found 
ready  formed,  but  is  obtained  from  the  ni- 
trate of  lime,  which  is  changed  to  nitre 
by  being  mingled  vnth  wood-ashes,  and 
leached.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  ni- 
trate made  use  of  is  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  which  tend  to 
compose  and  condense  nitric  acid.  This 
acid  appears  to  be  produced  in  all  situa- 
tions where  animal  matters  are  complete- 
ly decomposed  with  access  of  air,  and  of 
profiler  suostances  witli  which  it  can  read- 
ily combine.  Ground  fi^equentiy  trodden 
by  cattle,  and  impregnated  with  their  ex- 
crement, or  the  walls  of  inhabited  places, 
where  putrid  animal  vapon  abounc^  such 
as  slaughter-houses,  drains,  or  the  like,  af- 
ford nitiB  by  long  exposure  to  the  air.  Ar- 
tificial nitre  beds  are  made  by  an  attention 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  sah  is 
|)roduoed  by  nature.  Diy  ditches  are 
dug,  and  covered  with  sheds,  open  at  the 
wie%to  keep  off  the  rain ;  these  are  filled 
with  animal  substances  of  all  kinds,  and 
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occasionally  watered,  and  turned  up,  fitwn 
time  to  time,  to  accelerate  the  process  by 
increasing  the  surfaces  to  which  the  air 
may  apply.  When  a  certain  portion  of 
nitrate  is  formed,  the  process  appears  to 
§o  on  more  ouickly ;  but  a  certain  quan- 
Uty  stops  it  altogether,  and,  after  this  ces- 
sation, the  materials  will  go  on  to  furnish 
rnore,  if  what  is  formed  be  extracted  by 
lixiviation.  After  a  succession  of  many 
montiis,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
management  of  the  operation,  in  which 
the  action  of  a  regular  current  of  fresh 
air  is  of  the  greatest  unportance,  nitre  is 
found  in  the  mass.  If  the  beds  contained 
much  vegetable  matter,*a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  nitrous  salt  vnll  be  common 
saltpetre ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  acid  vnll, 
for  the  most  part,  be  combined  with  the 
calcareous  earth ;  to  extract  the  saltpetre 
from  which,  a  number  of  large  casks  are 
prepared,  with  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of 
each,  and  a  quantity  of  straw  within  to 
prevent  its  bemg  stopped  up:  into  these 
the  matter  is  put,  together  with  wood- 
ashes,  either  strewed  at  top  or  added  dur- 
ing the  filling.  Boiling  water  is  then  pour- 
ed on,  and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time, 
after  which  it  is  drawn  off,  and  other  wa- 
ter added,  in  the  same  manner,  as  long  as 
any  saline  matter  is  afforded.  The  weak 
brme  is  heated,  and  passed  through  other 
tubs,  until  it  becomes  of  considerable 
strength ;  it  is  then  carried  to  the  boiler. 
It  contains  nitre  and  other  salts,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  4s  common  salt  It  is 
the  property  of  nitre  to  be  much  more 
soluble  m  hot  than  in  cold  water,  as  has 
been  seen  above ;  but  common  salt  is  veiy 
nearly  as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  hot  water. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  evaporation  is 
caitied  by  bdling  to  a  certain  point,  much 
of  the  common  salt  will  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom, for  virant  of  water  to  hold  it  in  solu- 
tion, though  the  nitre  will  remain  sus- 
pended by  virtue  of  the  heat.  The  com- 
mon salt  thus  separated  is  taken  out  with 
a  perforated  ladle ;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
the  fiuid  is  cooled,  from  time  to  time,  that 
its  concentration  may  be  known  by  the  ni- 
tre which  crystallizes  in  it.  When  the 
fluid  is  sufiicientiy  evaporated,  it  is  taken 
out  and  cooled,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ni- 
tre separates  in  crystals,  wmle  the  remain- 
ing common  salt  continues  dissolved,  be- 
cause equally  soluble  in  cold  as  in  hot 
water.  Subsequent  evaporation  of  the 
residue  vrill  separate  more  nitre  in  the 
same  manner.  By  the  suggestion  of  La- 
voisier, a  much  simpler  plan  vras  adopted ; 
reducing  the  crude  nitre  to  powder,  and 
washing  it  twice  with  viwter.    This  nitre, 
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wfaicb  is  called  nUre  of  the  Jbrgi  hoUwg^ 
cootaiiu  some  conunon  sal^  from  wbicb 
it  may  be  purified  by  solutioa  in  a  small 
quantity  or  water,  and  subsequent  eirap- 
oration ;  for  tbe  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
mucb  less  contaminated  witb  common 
safe  than  before,  because  the  proportion 
of  water  is  so  much  larger,  with  respect 
to  the  small  quantity  contained  by  the  ni- 
tre, that  very  little  of  it  will  crystallize. — 
The  tiset  i^  nitre  are  various.  Beades 
being  emploved  in  tbe  composition  of 
flozes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  metallur- 
gy, it  serves  to  promote  tbe  combustion  of 
sulphur  in  iaforicating  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  used  in  tbe  art  of  dyeing ;  it  is  added  to 
common  salt  for  preserving  meat,  to  which 
it  gives  a  red  hue ;  it  is  prescribed  in  med 
icine  as  a  cooling  febrifuge  and  diuretic , 
and  some  have  recommended  it,  mixed 
widi  vinegar,  as  a  very  powerful  remedy 
for  the  sea-scurvy. — Sulphate  of  potash 
is  formed  by  adding  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
to  a  solution  of  caroonate  of  potash,  un- 
til the  acid  and  alkaline  properties  are 
neutralized.  It  crystallizes  in  six-sided 
prisms,  with  pyramidal  terminations,  and 
requires  for  its  solution  seventeen  parts 
of  water  at  60°,  and  five  parts  at  212°. 
Its  taste  is  bitter. — Bi-wlphtUe  of  potash 
is  the  salt  remaininff  after  the  decompo- 
sition of  nitre  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  con- 
tains twice  tbe  quantity  of  acid  in  the  sul- 
phate, has  a  veiy  sour  taste,  and  reddens 
vegetable  colore  and  is  more  soluble  than 
tbe  sulphate.  Phosphate  of  potash  forms 
a  gelatinous  mass,  which  attracts  humidi- 
ty from  the  atmosphere :  its  taste  is  saline, 
with  a  decree  of  sweetisbness.  Sub-borate 
of  potash  IS  soluble  in  water,  and  by  evap- 
oration affords  prismatic  crystals,  which 
are  not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Muriate  of  potash  has  a  saline  taste,  which 
is  sliffbtly  bitter.  Its  ciystals  are  cubic, 
imd  decrepitate  when  heated.  Chlorate 
of  potash,  or  hfperoxwnwriate^  mav  be 
formed  by  receivmg  chlorine  as  it  is  form- 
ed into  a  soludon  of  potash.  When  the 
solution  is  saturated,  it  mav  be  evaporated 
jgs0\yy  and  the  &nt  ciystak  produced  will 
M  the  salt  in  question.  They  are  shining, 
hexahedral  laminie,  or  rhomboidal  plates. 
Its  taste  is  cdoling  and  disagreeable.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  2.  sixteen  parts  of  water  at 
0(P,  and  two  and  a  half  of  boiling  water, 
dissolve  one  of  it  The  purest  oxyj^n  is 
obtained  finom  this  salt,  by  exposLoff  it  to  a 
flentleheafe  Its  effects  upon  in&mma- 
ble  substances  are  veiy  powerfiil.  Two 
grains,  rubbed  into  a  powder  in  a  mortar, 
and  minj^  with  one  orain  of  sulphur, 
give  a  loud  detonation  when  struck  upon 


an  anvil  with  i  hammer.  Five  grains  of 
the  sah,  mixed,  in  the  same  manner,  iHath 
two  and  ahalf  of  charcoal,  vrill  be  inflam- 
ed by  stitmg  tziturati<m.  If  a  little  sugar 
be  mixed  with  half  its  wei^t  of  the  pow- 
dered chlorate,  and  a  litde  strong  sulphu- 
ric acid  poured  on  it,  a  sudden  infianoma- 
tionwiU  ensue.  If  to  one  grain  of  the 
sah  in  a  mortar  we  add  half  a  grain  of 
phosphorus,  and  communicate  to  it  a 
slight  trituration,  it  will  detonate  v^ith 
great  violence,  and  attended  with  some 
hazard  to  the  operator  fix)m  the  jets  of 
burning  phosphorus.  Chlorate  of  potash 
is  decomposed  by  the  acids,  accompanied 
with  the  evolution  of  a  dense  yellowish- 
green  vapor,  which  acts  with  great  ener- 
gy on  infiaramable  substances.  In  this 
way  a  light  may  be  easily  obtained,  at  aiw 
time,  by  placing  a  few  grains  of  the  salt 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  dropping  a  little  oil 
of  turpentine  on  them,  ana  then  adding  a 
drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  oil 
will  be  immediately  inflamed,  and  virill 
kindle  the  paper.  In  the  common  match- 
bottles  for  procuring  a  light,  a  mixture, 
consisting  of  sugar,  like  that  above  de- 
scribed, except  the  presence  of  a  little 
mucilage  to  form  the  compound  into  a 
paste,  is  spread  over  sulphur  matches, 
which  are  mpped  into  a  botde  containing  a 
portion  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  retained 
W  filnes  of  amianthus,  or  spun  glass. 
Cfhlorate  of  potash  consists  of  9«5  cmmie 
acid  and  6  potash.  Fluatt  of  potash  has 
a  sharp  taste,  is  deliquescent,  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  not  easily  ciystallizable. 
Hydriodate  of  potash  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  When  dri^,  it  is  decomposed, 
like  the  other  hydriodates,  and  is  convert- 
ed into  iodide  of  potassium.  We  have  al- 
luded to  the  most  important  uses  of  pot- 
ash in  the  arts  and  medicine.  It  may  be 
added  that,  besides  being  produced  in  the 
vegetable,  it  is  found  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, either  as  a  saline  combination,  or  as 
an  ingredient  in  earthy  fossals  ;  and  it  is 
likevnse  found  in  several  of  the  animal 
fluids  and  solids.  The  amount  of  pot  and 
pearlashes  exported  from  tlie  U.  States  in 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1830,  was 
8d57  tons,  valued  at  1,105,127  dollars. 

Potato  [solanum  tuberoium).  Man- 
kind owia  this  invaluable  root  to  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  where  it  grows 
wild,  and  where  it  was  cultivated  long 
previous  to  its  introduction  into  Europe. 
Clusius  is  the  first  European  writer  who 
mentions  it,  about  the  year  1588,  and  from 
this  period  it  spread  into  the  different  parts 
of  the  eastern  continent  with  greater  or 
less  nqndity.     l*be  potato  has  been  cul- 
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tificad  In  Suab&a  and  Alflaoe  only  since 
1790^  and  did  not  reach  Switzeriand  till 
1790.  Almost  every  where  its  introduc- 
tkm  met  with  sreat  opposition.  The 
French,  eqiecial^,  were  excessively  pre- 
judiced on  the  subject ;  and  it  vnis  not  till 
a  time  of  scarcity,  during  the  revolution, 
had  fiistened  it  upon  them,  that  its  culture 
became  cenend.  Now,  however,  it  is  al< 
most  umversally  cultivated  within  the 
tropica,  and  to  latitude  64^  north,  in  Swe- 
den ;  and  it  seems  to  be  adapted  to  all  ex- 
posures, and  almost  eveiy  soil  The  po- 
tato has  added  millions  to  the  population 
of  Europe,  and  has  there  rendered  un- 
known those  fiunines  which  fi>rmerly  were 
so  fiequent  and  so  distressing.  The 
roots  are  large  tubereles,  round^  or  ob- 
lonc,  almost  uways  white  internally,  but 
difiSrinff,  in  different  varieties,  in  the  color 
of  the  SKIS,  which  is  of  various  mixtures, 
of  brovina,  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  white. 
The  stems  are  anffubu*,  herbaceous,  and 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  hk^h. 
The  Imves  are  pinnate,  composed  of  five 
or  seven  lanceolate  oval  leaflets,  having 
lesser  ones  between  them.  The  flowers 
are  pretty  large,  numerous,  and  disposed 
in  corymbs  upon  long  peduncles,  which 
are  inserted  opposite  to  tne  superior  leaves ; 
their  color  is  violet,  bluish,  reddish,  or 
whitish.  The  fruit  is  of  mudoi-ate  size, 
and  reddish-brown  when  ripe.  The  po- 
tato Buoceeds  best  in  a  light  sandy  loam, 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  vegeta- 
ble matter,  lie  usual  mode  of  planting 
is  by  euttiBff  the  roots  in  pieces,  reserving 
one  eye,  or  Dud,  to  each  piece,  and  cover- 
ing these  with  earth.  It  is  a  much  more 
certain  crop  than  any  other,  having  little 
to  fear  fi^m  storms,  or  hail,  or  even  from 
lon^  drouffhtB,  or  continued  rains.  It  is, 
besides,  pumted  the  latest  of  all,  and  gath- 
ered in  when  all  others  have  been  disposed 
of.  .The  varieties  of  the  potato  are  very 
niunerous,  differing  in  the  time  of  ripeoinff, 
in  their  form,  size,  color,  and  quali^ ;  and, 
in  general,  every  district  has  its  peculiar 
or  favorite  ones;  and  their  names  are 
quite  arbitnuy,  or  local.  Some  degene- 
rate, and  othei«  improve,  by  removal  to 
another  district  New  ones  are  readily 
procured  by  sowing  the  seeds,  which, 
with  care,  will  produce  tubers  the  third 
year,  and  a  fiill  crop  the  fourth.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  culinary  uses  of  potatoes, 
bread  may  be  made  by  mixing  wkh  them 
a  nearly  equal  portion  of  wheat  flour;  and 
also  a  kind  of  cheese,  by  reducing  them 
to  the  ceusistence  of  paste,  adding  an 

ri  quantity  of  curd,  and,  with  a  little 
and  some  other  ingredients,  mixing 


the  whole  tomfaer,  and  fennmg  k  in 
moulds.  Alc^ol  is  verv  exteosiveN  d»- 
tilled  from  them  in  Europe.  Starch 
may  be  made  by  the  simnle  process  of 
scraping  them  in  water,  ana  well  washing 
the  pulp,  when  the  stareh  settles  to  the 
bottom  in  a  heavy  and  dense  sediment. 
This  starch  is  not  only  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  that  prepared  fimn  wheat,  but 
also  as  asize,  which  does  not  putrefy,  like 
that  produced  fl!om  animal  substances,  and 
has  no  disagreeable  smelL  Yeast  may 
also  be  pre^red  from  the  ponto,  and 
even  the  seed-vessels  may  be  employed  as 
a  pickle ;  and,  when  property  prepared, 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  the  cucuaiber. 

PoTEMKur,  Gre^ry  Alexaodrowitsch, 
prince,  and  Russian  field-marehal,  was 
Dom  in  17S6,  at  Smolensk,  of  a  family  of 
Polish  extraction.  Of  all  the  fevorites  of 
the  empress  Catharine  II,  Potemkin  viras 
for  thirty-two  years  the  only  one  who  gun- 
ed  ^e  complete  control  of  public  a&irs. 
Accordinj^to  the  description  which  Dohm 
gives  of  bun,  in  his  memoirs,  he  was  only 
a  bold  and  artful  courtier,  without  solid 
political  knowledge.  His  repid  success, 
his  great  influence,  the  power  which  he 
exereised  over  the  empress^  and  even  his 
Oriental  andafiected  manner  of  life,  have 
frequently  caused  him  to  be  viewed  as  an 
extraordinary  man,  whose  friults  were 
merely  the  results  of  his  great  qualities. 
His  rudeness  and  caprice  Mve  been  con- 
'  strued  into  originality,  and  the  free  scope 
which  he  gave  nis  passions  has  been  taken 
for  greatness.  Potemkin  vras  without  mor- 
al worth ;  nay,  more— he  vras  a  very  ordi- 
nary man,  who,  favored  by  extraordinary 
ciroumstances,  became  engaged  in  impor- 
tant relations.  After  the  early  death  of 
his  fether,  he  entered  the  mihtary  service, 
and,  two  years  later  (1762),  became  an 
ensign  in  the  horse-guards.  As  Catha- 
rine was  riding  through  the  ranks  in  uni- 
form, for  the  purpose  .  of  gaining  the 
troops  to  favor  her  advancement  to  the 
throne,  Potemkin  perceived  that  ahe  had 
no  tassel  on  her  sword.  He  immediately 
untied  his  own,  and  presented  it  to  the 
empress.  His  form  and  his  attention 
made  an  impression  upon  her.  He  soon 
confirmed  liimself  in  her  favor,  after  he 
wasadmitted  to  her  society.  He  supplant- 
ed his  rivals,  especially  the  brothers  Or- 
lofi;  and,  in  1776,  was  the  declared  fiivo- 
rite.  The  hatred  of  his  rivals  was  in- 
creased by  bis  arrogance,  and  in  a  duel 
vrith  Alexis  Oriofi;  he  loM  an  eye.  This 
cireumstance  made  him  more  dear  to  the 
empress,  and  as  he  retired  occaaionaUy, 
from  prudence,  he   escaped    becoming 
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tiresome.  Catharine  appointed  him  min- 
ister of  war.  He  succeeded  in  persuad- 
iBg  the  empress  that  he  was  inoispensa- 
ble  for  her  security.  She  ^vas  sensible 
that  she  was  hated  by  many  powerfuJ  men ; 
she  also  feared  her  son,  to  whom  she  had 
engaged  to  transfer  the  throne  on  liis 
majority,  and  regarded  Potemkin  as  a 
daring,  resolute  man,  capable  of  putting 
down  opposition.  She  comnutted  to 
him,  therefore,  unlimited  power,  before 
which  she  lierself,  at  last,  trembled. 
Nevertheless,  he  maintained,  from  1776 
until  his  death,  a  space  of  sixteen  years, 
a  boundless  sway  over  the  empress,  in 

3[)ite  of  his  enemies.  From  1776  till  his 
eath,  he  exercised  almost  the  whole  di- 
rection of  foreign  affkirs,  which  he  con- 
ducted in  a  daring  and  reckless  spirit 
He  caused  a  pronosal  to  be  made  to 
Frederic  H,  in  1782,  through  count  Gorz, 
for  a  new  division  of  what  remained  of 
Poland.  «*The  first  division,**  he  said, 
"was  only  child's  play;  had  the  whole 
been  divided  at  that  time,  the  ciy  would 
have  been  no  louder."  When  the  kinjr 
rejected  this  proposal  on  grounds  of 
right,  prince  Potemkin  was  so  astonished 
that,  afler  a  third  perusal  of  the  answer, 
he  retumed  it  to  the  minister  with  the 
words,  **!  should  never  have  imagined 
that  king  Frederic  was  capable  of  roman- 
tic notions."  In  1783,  when  the  Tartars 
of  the  Crimea  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  empress,  the  gene- 
rals had  orders  to  cut  down  the  refracto- 
ry. One  general  refused  to  comirfy,  .say- 
ing that  he  was  no  executioner ;  but  Paul 
Potemkin,  a  relation  of  the  prince,  exe- 
cuted the  commission,  and  caused  30,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  be  sdzed 
and  put  to  death.  While  governor- 
general  of  Taurida,  Potemkin  treated 
the  Tartars  with  the  greatest  cruelty, 
and  thus  depopulated  the  province. 
He  was  jealous  of  all  which  interfered 
with  his  vanity  or  ambition.  Every 
man  distinguished  by  merit,  birth  or 
riches,  was  treated  with  indignity.  The 
representatives  of  foreign  nowers  were 
treated  as  his  subjects.  His  arrogance 
towards  the  empress  was  such  that  he 
was  even  said  to  have  struck  her.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  oflen  opposed  her  wishes, 
and  nurposely  acted  contrai-y  to  them. 
On  tne  other  hand,  he  deluded  her  by 
the  boldest  flattery,  accommodated  to  her 
character,  as,  for  example,  in  1787,  on 
her  journey  to  Taurida.  (8ee  Catharine 
IL)  Another  time,  he  reviewed,  before 
the  empress,  the  same  regiments  on  dif- 
ferent aays,  in  different  uniforms,  in  or- 


der to  convince  her  tiiat  the  nuiffbenof 
the  anny  were  complete.  The  Prussian 
ambassador,  count  Gorz,  aays  of  him, 
"  He  is  a  man  who  has  genius  and  taJents, 
but  his  character  does  not  attract  love  or 
esteem."  Potemkin,  however,  directed 
his  attention  to  some  useful  ol>iect5.  He 
proposed  to  the  em  pi  ess  to  take  poase^- 
fciion  of  the  Crimea,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  Cherson,  on  the 
Dnieper,  about  seven  leagues  from  Ocza- 
kow,  in  1778.  He  introduced  fruit-treea 
into  Taurida.  Petersburg  is  also  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  a  manufactory  of  glass  and 
looking-glasses,  which  equals,  in  the  stze 
and  beauty  of  its  productions,  tiiose  of 
Venice  and  Paris.  Potemkin  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  arts,  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  and  had  eighty  mu- 
sicians in  his  train.  In  1776,  he  waa 
made  a  prince  of  tht  Gferman  empire. 
Afterwards  he  wished  to  become  duke 
ofCourland.  In  1787,  Catharine  gave 
him  the  name  of  the  Taurian  (law- 
ritscheskoi).  The  riband  of  the  order 
of  St.  Greorge,  which  could  be  bestowed 
only  on  a  commandei^in-chief  afler  a  vic- 
tory, was  \vanting  to  complete  his  hon- 
ors. Hence,  in  1787,  he  enticed  the 
Porte  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  (so 
called)  Greek  system,  and  the  expubion 
of  the  Turics  from  Europe,  was  his  fa- 
vorite plan,  the  execution  of  which  seem- 
ed to  hun  at  hand  after  Catharine's  above- 
mentioned  joumev  to  Taurida,  and  her 
connexion  with  Joseph  II.  In  case  of 
its  success  he  expected  to  hold  Moldavia 
and  Walachia,  as  an  independent  prin- 
cipality, under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Po- 
temkin was  placed,  with  unlimited  power, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  150,000  men, 
and  distinguished  generals  ser\'ed  under 
him.  The  >var  was  carried  on  with  fury 
on  the  plains  of  Oczakow,  Cuban  and 
Little  Tartar}'.  Hunger  and  {lestilenco 
increased  the  universal  distress.  Never- 
theless, Potemkin  undertook  the  siege  of 
Oczakow,  which  lasted  from  July  to  the 
17th  of  December,  1788.  Potemkin,  at 
last,  ventured  a  decisive  blow,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  comi>elled  to  raise 
the  siege.  In  the  night  of  December 
17th,  he  took  the  works  by  storm,  thougii 
they  had  received  hardly  any  injury,  but 
a  small  breach.  The  attempt,  however, 
would  have  failed  but  for  tiie  blowing  up 
of  a  powder  magazine.  The  slauniter 
was  terrible ;  the  city  was  plundered  for 
three  days ;  more  than  30,000  men  per- 
ished on  both  sides;  but  Potemkin  re- 
ceived the  great  riband  of  Sl  George,  a 
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Dt  of  100,000  roubleg,  the  title  of 
Eietman  of  the  Cossacks,  and  a  baton 
set  with  diamonds  and  encircled  with 
branches  of  laurel.  When  he  returned 
to  Petei-sburg,  in  March,  1791,  the  em- 
press caused  splendid  festivals  to  be  pre- 
pared in  honor  of  him,  gave  him  the 
Tauriau  palace  and  a  dress  set  with  dia- 
monds. The  author  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, was  seized  with  the  sickness  which 
raged  in  the  camp.  Without  regarding 
the  advice  of  the  most  celebrated  physi- 
cians of  Petersburg,  who  attended  him, 
be  eontinued  his  excesses.  As  the 
air  of  Jassv  was  prejudicial  to  him,  he 
set  out  for  NicolajefT ;  but,  on  the  second 
day  of  his  journey,  he  became  so  unwell 
that  he  descended  from  the  carriage  and 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  niece,  the 
countess  Branicka,  under  a  tree,  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1791.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Cherson,  where  the  empress 
appropriated  100,000  roubles  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  to  him,  which  was 
oever  completed.  Afterwanls,  the  em- 
peror Paul  caused  the  corpse  of  his 
mother's  favorite  to  be  taken  from  its  cof- 
fin, and  thrown  into  the  ditch  of  the  for- 
tification, and  neither  the  coffin  nor  body 
is  now  to  be  found.  Satiated  even  to 
disgust  with  sensual  pleasure,  Potemkin 
denied  himself  nothing,  and  satisfied 
every  passing  wliun  by  a  prodigal  waste 
of  the  money  of  the  state,  and  a  wanton 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  others.  Thouch 
the  empress  denied  him  nothing,  and  tne 
sums  of  money  which  she  expended  on 
him  exceeded  all  belief,  still  he  was  mean 
enough  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
money  intrusted  to  him  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  even  to  forge  orders  on  the 
treasury,  in  the  name  of  the  empress,  in 
order  to  obtain  for  himself  the  money 
wbich  was  necessaxy  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  state.  Potemkin  also  sufifer- 
ed  himself  to  be  purchased  by  fbreirn 
powers.  While  possessed  of  incredible 
wealth,  and  throwing  away  the  largest 
sums  at  the  gaming  table,  or  in  the  grati- 
fication of  his  whims,  he  did  not  pay  the 
bills  of  those  who  furnished  his  ordinary 
supplies.  Those  tradesmen  considered 
themselves  ruined  who  received  orders 
to  furnish  goods  to  Potemkin. 

PoTHiER,  Robert  JMcph,  a  celebrated 
French  jurist,  bom  1699,  died  1772. 
His  digest  of  the  maxims  and  principles 
of  the  Roman  law,  contained  in  Justin- 
ian's pandects,  under  the  tide  of  Pandeda 
JvsHnkmMt  in  novum  Ordinem  digtHc^ 
was  more  highly  esteemed  in  foreign 
countries  than  at  home.  Of  his  profound 
98» 


knowledge  of  the  dtnU  ctnttumAtr,  we. 
have  a  proof  in  his  hvtroducHon  h  la  Cbu- 
trtme  (POriianSf  and  the  commentary 
wbich  accompanies  it  His  dififerent  trea- 
tises on  various  points  of  legal  science  are 
in  the  highest  esteem.  The  first,  whicli 
is  a  sort  of  foundation  for  the  odiers,  is 
his  ThxiU  des  ObUgaHonSy  which,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  the  rest,  displays  a 
methodical  mind,  and  is  distinguished  for 
clearness,  profundity  and  precision,  and 
for  its  high  tone  of  morality,  which  was 
in  accor&nce  with  the  character  of  his 
life.  Pothler  was  appointed  professor  of 
French  law  at  the  university  of  Orleans, 
and  appropriated  the  salary  attached  to 
his  office  for  premiums  to  his  m38t  in- 
dustrious pupils.  All  his  works,  except 
the  Pandects,  are  contained  in  the  <Mlit)on 
of  Siffrein  (Paris,  1821—23,  17  vols., 
8vo.). 

PoTOCKi;  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Polish  &mily,  of  which  we  shall  here 
mention  several  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed members. — 1.  Count  Paul  was  an  il- 
lustrious statesman  and  scholar  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  whose  works  were 
published  by  Zaluski,  with  the  addition 
of  a  Geneaiogia  Poiocldana, — 2.  Count 
Anihony,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
ambassador  of  Au^stus  II  to  Kussio, 
and,  in  the  rei^  of  Augustus  III,  mar- 
shal of  the  nobility.  His  masterly  speeches 
are,  in  part,  given  in  Daneykowicz's 
Svada  Pdona,-^,  Count  SUundaua  Ft- 
/tr,  the  commander  of  the  Polish  artillery 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  trou- 
bles of  1788.  He  adhered  pertinaciously 
to  the  old  constitution  of  the  republic, 
and  exerted  his  influence  against  the 
constitution  of  May  3,  1791.  (See  Po- 
IcnuL)  Potocki  so  far  forgot  his  duty  to 
his  country  as  to  form  connexions  witli 
Russia,  and,  in  May,  1792,  joined  with 
Rzewuski  and  Brauicki  in  the  declara- 
tion at  Targowicz  against  the  constitu- 
tion. He  then  united  himself  with  the 
Russian  army,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  diet  of  Grodno,  which  abolished 
the  constitution  and  subscribed  the  act 
for  the  partition  of  the  country,  (See 
Poniaiowski.)  He  was  tliought  to  aspire 
to  the  crown,  and  received  several  im- 
portant appomtments  from  Cathario*  II. 
When  the  Cracow  confederation,  under 
Kosciusko,  Kolontay,  Ignatius  Potocki, 
&C.,  had  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  the , 
Russians  from  Warsaw  and  Wilna,  he 
fled  to  Russia,  and  was  condenmed  by 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  republic  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated.    Catharine,  however, 
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restored  bis  estates,  and  made  him  codi- 
roander-in-chief.  He  died  in  1809. — 4. 
Count  fgnatius,  his  cousin,  bom  1751, 
mnd  marshal  of  Lithuania,  united  with 
Malachowsld,  Kolontay  and  other  patri- 
ots in  support  of  the  constitution  of  May 
3, 1791.  He  also  procured  the  declara- 
tion of  the  kins  in  favor  of  it,  and,  in 
1792;  went  to  mrtin  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  Prussian  court  to  protect 
the  Pol^  from  Russia.  When  the  Rus- 
sian troops  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, Potocki  fled  to  Dresden,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  estates.  In  1794,  he  re- 
turned to  Warsaw,  to  engage  in  the  at- 
tempt of  Kosciusko,  was  appointed  gene- 
ral, and  member  of  the  supreme  national 
council.  After  the  captare  of  Warsaw, 
he  remained  in  the  city,  trusting  to  the 
capitulation  concluded  with  Suwarrofl^ 
but  he  was  arrested  in  December,  and 
confined  as  a  state  prisoner  in  Russia, 
until  he  was  released  by  Paul,  in  1796. 
in  1806,  he  again  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
and  exerted  himself  to  effect  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  education  among  the  people.  He 
died  in  1809. — 5.  Count  Siamslaus  Kost- 
ka,  his  brother,  was  always  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  his  unfortunate  country.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  in- 
formation and  his  eloquence,  in  the  vari- 
ous diets  which  were  held  between  1788 
and  1792.  In  the  latter  year,  he  became 
general  of  artillery.  When  the  king  ac- 
ceded to  the  confederation  of  Targo- 
wicz,  and  by  that  false  step  consummat- 
ed the  ruin  of  Poland,  count  Potocki 
retired  into  Austria ;  but  he  was  arrested 
there,  and  imprisoned  in  a  fortress.  On 
being  restored  to  liberty,  there  being  no 
hope  of  breaking  the  chains  of  his  country- 
men, he  retired  to  his  estate,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  sciences  and  arts.  When, 
however^  the  French  penetrated,  in  1807, 
into  Poland,  he  rallied  around  him  the 
friends  of  independence;  and,  on  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw  being  established,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
to  Napoleon.  While  the  grand-duchy 
existea,  he  held  various  high  offices. 
When  Napoleon  meditated  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland, 
Potocki^s  talent  and  influence  were 
called  into  action  by  him  ;  and  the  abb^ 
de  Pradt  pays  to  the  count  a  warm  tribute 
of  praise  on  this  occasion.  In  1815, 
count  Potocki  was  appointed  minister  for 
ecclemastical  affairs  and  public  instruc- 
tion, and  was  afterwards  chosen  president 
of  tlie  senate.  He  died  iu  18!22.  He 
vrle  the  author  of  a  work  on  eloquence. 


and  of  a  Polish  translation  of  M^ckel- 
mann's  woiii  on  art. 

Potomac  ;  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Alleghany  mountains^  and  forms,  through 
its  whole  course,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  passes 
by  Shepherdstown,  Geoi^getown,  Wash- 
ington city,  Alexandria,  and  other  places, 
and  flows  into  Chesapeake  bay,  between 
point  Lookout  and  Smith's  point.  It  is 
seven  and  a  half  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  one  and  a  quarter  at  Alexandria,  290 
miles  from  the  ocean.  The  termination 
of  the  tide  water  is  above  300  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  ships  through  nearly  mat  distance. 
Its  junction  with  the  Shenandoah,  at 
Harper's  ferry,  is  regarded  as  a  great  cu- 
riosity. (See  Harper's  Ferry.)  The  river 
is  seven  fathoms  deep  at  its  mouth,  five 
at  St.  George's  island,  three  at  Swan's 
point,  and  thence  to  Alexandria.  Above 
Washington  city,  there  are  many  ob- 
structions to  the  navigation. 

PoTOSi ;  a  city  of  Bolivia  (q.  v.),  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name ;  lat.  19^  34' 
S.;  Ion.  67^  22"  W.  It  was  founded  in 
1547 ;  the  royal  mint  was  established  in 
1562,  and  the  population  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1611  it  amounted  to 
160,000,  but  iu  1826  had  sunk  to 
11,^.  The  mountain  of  Potosi  is 
16,250  feet  high  ;  and  the  city  stands  on 
a  plain  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  irre^lar;  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone  or  bnck,  of  only 
one  story,  with  balconies  of  wood,  but 
without  chimneys.  The  city  contains 
three  monasteries,  five  conveuis,.  an  hos- 
pital, a  college,  nineteen  parish  churches, 
and  a  mint  The  mines  were  discovered 
by  Diego  Hualca,  an  Indian  peasant,  when 
punning  wild  goats.  Arriving  at  a  steep 
place  he  laid  hold  of  a  small  shrub  to  pre- 
vent himself  from  falling ;  but  the  shrub, 
being  unable  to  support  his  weight,  was 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  disclosed  to  the 
hunter  a  rich  mass  of  silver,  lumps  of 
which  adhered  to  the  earth  that  came 
away  with  the  plant  Not  long  afterwards 
the  discovery  was  made  known,  and  the 
mine  was  opened  in  1545.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  discovery  to  1803,  these 
mines  supplied  1,095,500,000  piasu«s,  or 
£237,358,334  steriiug,  which  paid  the 
royal  duties ;  and  this  only  includes  al- 
ver.  If  the  gold  and  smuggled  metals 
were  included,  the  amount  would  be 
much  greater.  According  to  the  oflicial 
statement,  the  amount  coined  from  1790 
to  1794,  inclusive,  was  $27,967,566,  i.  e. 
on  an  average,  $5^593,513  yeariy.    The 
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ptomot  dimuiiution  6£  the  qUanti^  of  sil- 
ver fihom  what  it  was  formerly,  is  stated 
bv  Paeoe  as^ur  to  one ;  by  Humboldt  the 
diminution  ilstated  to  be  greater ;  but  ihey 
are  still  the  richest  mines  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  number  of  mines  worked  was 
formerly  300 ;  in  1803,  only  97.  Accord- 
ing to  Helms,  nothing  can  equal  the  ig- 
norance with  which  the  mining  operations 
are  conducted;  if  judiciously  managed, 
the  quantity  of  silver  might  be  doubled. 

Pot-pourri  (fVencft)  siffnifies  the  same 
as  oUa  podrida,  (q.  v.)  It  also  signifies 
a  vessel  containing  flowers  or  plants,  and 
more  generally  any  sort  of  medley.    (See 


Potsdam  ;  a  reendence  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  seventeen  miles  west  from  Berlin, 
on  the  river  Havel,  with  25^000  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  5700  are  soldiers.  Several 
troops  of  the  guards  are  always  stationed 
here.  It  has  five  churches,  one  synagogue, 
and  1600  houses.  It  contains  palaces  and 
gardens,  chiefly  built  and  laid  out  by  Fred- 
eric the  Great  (whose  favorite  residence 
was  Potsdam),  at  an  immense  expense,  a 
militarv  orphan  house  for  600  children,  in 
exemplary  order  (besides  dOOO  other  cnil- 
dren  of  military  persons  who  are  provided 
for  by  this  estabhshment),  with  various 
other  public  buildings ;  but  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  place  is  cheerless,  because 
it  has  no  manufacturing  industry,  nor 
commerce.  A  very  fine  road  leads  firom 
Beriin  to  Potsdam,  through  a  most  unin- 
teresting plain.  Potsdam  itself  however, 
is  rather  pleasantly  situated ;  Ion.  £.  13^ 
y;lat.N.55?»a4^fe''. 

Potter,  be.  (See  JVkthaiandiy  in  the 
A  ppeodix  at  the  end  of  the  work^ 

Potter.  John,  primate  of  all  England, 
born  in  1674,  was  the  son  of  a  linen  dra- 
per of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
grammar  school  of  which  town  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  a  classical  edu- 
cation. He  then  became  a  member  of 
University  college,  Oxfi>rd,  where,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  published  Fariantes 
LecHontB  k  SPoUb  ad  Plutarehi  Librum 
dt  cnuHendia  Poetia;  et  ad  BasUH  magni 
OrationemadJtjmenesquwnodocmnFVi^ 
iegen  pomni  Gracorvm  LSbros,  The 
next  year  he  became  felk)W  of  Lincoln 
oollece,  and,  in  1607,  printed  an  edition 
of  ^cophron.  Soon  after  appeared 
his  ArckeuiUgia  Oracoj  or  the  Antiqui- 
ties  of  Greece,  in  2  vols.,  8vo.,  which 
has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is 
almost  indispemd>le  to  the  classical  stu- 
dent. In  1706,  he  became  chaplain  to 
queen  Anne,  on  which  occasion  he  grad- 
aated  aa  doctor  in  ditinity.     In  171$, 


being  then  regius  professor  of  divinfty,  he 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  and,  in 
1737,  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. He  died  in  1747.  His  works, 
besides  those  enumerated,  are,  a  Discourse 
on  Church  Government  (1707);  an  edition 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (1714);  and  the- 
ological works,  printed  together,  in  3  vols., 
8vo.  (Oxford,  1753). 

Potter,  Robert,  bom  in  1731,  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge,  1741,  died  in  18(M,  was 
an  admirable  classical  scholar,  distinguish- 
ed by  his  excellent  translations  of  the  works 
of  iEschylus  (1777),  Euripides,  Sophocles 
(1788),  equally  remarkable  for  the  spirit 
and  fidelity  with  which  they  are  rendered. 

Potter,  Paul;  a  painter  of  animals, 
bom  at  Enkhuisen,  in  1625,  was  the  son 
of  Peter  Potter,  a  painter,  fhrni  whom  be 
received  his  first  instruction,  but  to  whom 
he  himself  was  greatly  superior.  As  eariy 
as  his  fifteenth  year  he  had  executed  a 
work  which  was  universally  admired ;  and, 
after  he  settled  at  the  fiamie,  he  was 
unable  to  satisfy  the  denumd  tor  his  works. 
His  department  was  the  painting  of  ani- 
mals and  landscapes,  but  he  was  more 
particulariy  successfiil  in  the  former ;  the 
tatter  were  designed  merely  to  aflbrd  an 
opportunity  for  exhibiting  animals  in  dif- 
ferent attitudes  and  circumstances.  His 
coloring  is  uncommonly  brilHant,  and  the 
separate  parts  are  most  delicately  exe- 
cuted, yet  without  any  appearance  of 
stifiTnesB  or  mannerism.  His  pieces  were 
generally  of  a  small  size ;  but  tliere  is  one 
m  the  Louvre,  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  representing  a  man 
and  catde  as  laroe  as  life.  His  wuks  were 
always  occupiea  in  study;  whatever  struck 
his  fancy,  he  immediately  sketched.  He 
died  in  1654,  at  the  age  of  twen^-nine 
years,  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  been 
residing  two  years.  His  en^vings  are  not 
less  esteemed  than  his  painungs.  His  cab- 
inet pieces  command  a  very  high  price. 
His  celebrated  Cow,  which  was  taken  from 
the  Cassel  gallery  to  Paris,  was  bought  by 
Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  fi)r  about 
4000  doHars. 

Potter's  Clat.    (See  Clay.) 

Pottery.  The  art  of  formmc  vesseb 
or  utensils  of  any  sort  of  clay,  kneaded 
with  water,  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  is  of 
high  antiquity ;  and  we  find  mention  of 
earthen  ware  in  the  Mosaic  writings. 
The  Greeks,  at  an  early  period,  had  pot- 
teries at  Samoa,  Athens,  and  Corinth. 
Demaratus,  ftther  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
is  said  to  have  instructed  the  Etruscans 
and  Romans  in  this  ait,  of  which  the 
Etruscan  vases  show  the  great  perfection. 
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POTTERY--POUDIIE  DE  SUCCESSION. 


In  the  diflferent  kinds  of  earthen  ware, 
the  different  degrees  of  heauty  and  costli- 
ness depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  raw 
material  used,  and  upon  the  labor  and 
skill  expended  in  the  operation.  (See 
Clay.)  The  cheapest  products  ^f  the  art 
are  those  made  of  common  clay,  similar  to 
that  of  which  bricks  are  formed,  and  which, 
from  the  iron  it  contains,  usually  turns  red 
in  burniog.  (See  Bricks.)  Next  to  this 
is  the  common  crockery  ware,  formed  of 
the  purer  and  whiter  clays,  in  which  iron 
exists  only  in  minute  quantities.  Porce- 
lain, which  is  the  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
pensive of  all,  is  formed  only  from  argil- 
laceous minerals  of  extreme  delicacy, 
united  with  siliceous  earths,  capable  of 
communicating  to  them  a  semi-transpa- 
rency, by  means  of  its  vitrification.  (See 
Ff^ence^  and  Porcelain,)  Thouffh  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  pottery  and  porcelain  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  deuiils  of  their 
manufacture,  yet  there  are  certain  general 
principles  and  processes,  which  are  com- 
mon to  them  alL  The  first  belongs  to  the 
preparation  of  the  clay,  and  consists  in 
dividing  and  washing  it,  till  it  acquires 
the  requisite  fineness.  The  quality  of 
the  clay  requires  the  intermixture  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  siliceous  earth,  the 
effect  of^  which  is  to  increase  its  firmness, 
and  render  it  less  liable  to  shrink  and 
crack,  on  exposure  to  heat  In  common 
clay,  a  sufilcient  quantity  of  sand  exists  in 
a  state  of  natural  mixture,  to  answer  this 
purpose.  But  in  the  finer  kinds,  an  artifi- 
cial admixture  of  silica  is  necessary.  The 
paste  which  is  thus  formed  is  thoroughly 
oeaten  and  kneaded  to  render  it  ductile, 
and  to  drive  out  the  air.  It  is  then  ready 
to  receive  its  form.  The  form  of  the  ves- 
sel intended  to  be  made  is  given  to  the 
clay  either  by  tuminff  it  on  a  wheel,  or  by 
casting  it  in  a  mould.  When  dry,  it  is 
transferred  to  the  oven  or  furnace,  and 
there  burnt  till  it  acquires  a  sufi^cient 
degree  of  hardness  for  use.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  clay  is  still  porous,  and  of  course 
penetrable  to  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
glaze  it.  This  is  done  by  covering  the 
surface  with  some  vitrifiable  substance, 
and  exposing  it  a  second  time  to  heat,  un- 
til this  substtuice  is  converted  into  a  coat- 
ing of  glass.  (See  Olazing.)  In  the  coarse 
earthen  ware,  which  is  made  of  common 
clay,  the  clay,  after  being  mixed  ^nd 
kneaded,  until  it  has  acquired  the  proper 
ductility,  is  transferredto  a  revolving  table, 
called  the  toheel.  A  piece  of  clay  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  this  table,  a  rotary 
motion  is  communicated  to  it  by  the  feet ; 
the  potter  then  begins  to  shape  it  with  his 


hands ;  the  rotary  m«ftion  flpves  it  a  circu- 
lar fonn,  and  it  is  gradually  wrought  up 
to  the  intended  shape,  a  tool  being  occa- 
sionally used  to  assist  the  finishmg.  The 
vessels  are  now  set  aside  to  dryf  after 
which  they  are  baked  in  the  oven  or  kiln. 
Slone  toare  may  be  formed  of  the  clays 
which  are  used  for  other  vessels,  by  ap- 
plying to  them  a  greater  degree  of  heat, 
which  increases  their  strength  and  solid- 
ity. These  vessels  afford  the  material  of 
their  own  glazing  by  the  vitrification  of 
their  surftce.  When  the  furnace  in  which 
they  are  burnt  has  arrived  at  its  greatest 
heat,  a  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda,  or 
common  salt,  is  thi-own  into  the  body  of 
the  kiln.  The  salt  rises  in  vapor  and  en- 
velopes the  hot  ware,  and  by  the  combi- 
nation of  its  alkali  with  the  siliceous  par- 
ticles on  the  surfiice  of  the  ware,  a  perfect 
vitrification  is  produced.  This  glazing, 
consisting  of  an  earthy  glass,  is  insoluble 
in  most  chemical  agents,  and  is  free  fVom 
the  objections  to  which  vessels  glazed 
with  lead  are  liable — that  of  communi- 
catmg  an  unwholesome  quality  to  liouids 
contamed  in  them,  by  the  solution  or  the 
lead  in  common  acids  which  they  fre- 
quenUy  contain.  WhUe  ware  is  made  of 
white  clay,  or  of  clay  containing  so  litde 
oxide  of  iron  that  it  does  not  turn  red  in. 
burning,  but  improves  its  whiteness  in  the 
furnace.  (See  nedgewood,\  The  manu- 
facture of  pipes  is  also  a  branch  of  pot- 
tery. Pane,  a  Spanish  monk,  first  intro- 
duced earthen  pipes  from  St  Dominso 
into  Spain.  A  manufactory  was  estab- 
lished in  England  by  James  I,  in  1621, 
and  not  long  after,  a  similar  one  was  set 
up  at  Tei^ow  by  the  Dutch.  The  clay 
used  for  pipes  must  bum  white,  be  care- 
fully cleansed,  and  kneaded  up  to  a  tena- 
cious paste.  Small  lumps  of  tne  paste,  of 
a  suitable  size,  are  then  formed  on  the 
wheel  into  cylinders,  bored  by  the  laborer 
with  a  wire,  and  shaped  in  brass  moulds. 
The  head  is  then  hollowed  by  a  stopper 
pressed  into  it,  and  the  whole  is  again 
smoothed  and  polished,  and  the  pipes  are 
then  baked.  After  baking,  they  are  again 
polished  with  wax,  gum  tragacanth,  or 
grease.  (For  enameled  ware,  see  Enam- 
ding.)  See  the  History  of  the  Manuftc- 
ture  of  Porcelain  and  Glass,  No.  26  of 
LArdner's  Cydoptedia  (London,  1832). 
PoTWAi,LOPER8.  (See  Preston.) 
PouoRE  DE  Succession  (French,  suc- 
cession powder)  ;  poisonous  powdo-,  once  ^ 
prepared  in  Italy  and  France  to  a  great 
extent,  to  kill  people  sk>wly.  The  hovrid 
art  of  poisoning  never  excited  more  atten- 
tion in  France  than  about  the  year  1670, 
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When  th^  extent  of  die  criines  of  the  i 
chionees  of  BrinvillierB  became  knoiwii. 
A  Ddinerous  aocie^  of  yoang  women,  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  old  woman,  of  the 
name  of  Hieronyma  Spare,  was  diaeover- 
ed  in  Rome,  in  1659,  who  had  odminis- 
tet^ed  poisou  to  many  people  among  the 
highest  claases,  to  rid  wives  of  their  hus- 
birnds,  and  husbands  of  their  wives,  chil- 
dren of  their  parents,  &c.  The  history 
of  this  foul  blot  in  the  records  of  mankind 
may  be  found,  with  many  particulars  of  a 
painiu]  intere^  in  Beckmann^  History  of 
Inventions,  &c^  translated  by  Johnston 
(vol  i,  division  Secret  Poiaon).  Though 
the  times  when  poisoning  was  habituaDy 
pcactiaed  have  pek,  yet,  in  some  cases,  it 
nas,  even  in  our  times,  been  carried  to  an 
inconceivable  extent  In  1831,  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Grottfned  was  executed  in 
Bremen,  Gennany,  for  having  successive- 
ly ponmied  more  than  thirty  persons 
(among  whom  were  her  parents,  children^ 
husbands,  friends,  servants),  by  means  of 
butter  mixed  with  arsenic,  used  to  poison 
mice. 

PoueKNs,  Marie  Charles  Joseph  de,  a 
French  poet,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1755,  was 
the  son  of  a  great  person  at  cour^  and, 
while  yet  a  youth,  attempted  an  imitation 
of  Greasner's  Idyls,  in  a  poem  which  he 
called  UAurort.  Being  defngned  for  a 
dipkimaiic  career,  he  was  sent  to  Italy, 
wtth  the  consent  of  the  king,  and  with 
letters  of  recommendation  wxa aprince 
of  the  blood  to  cardinal  Bemis.  Here,  in 
1777,  he  projected  his  jjreat  work  Trhor 
de  la  Lemgut  JVonpniM,  on  the  plah  of 
Johnson's  dictionaiy.  An  attack  of  the 
small  pox,  in  his  twenty-fi>urthyear,depriv- 
ed  him  forever  of  his  sight ;  yet  he  continu- 
ed his  researches,  and  was  sent  to  England 
as  a  public  agent  The  revolution  depriv- 
ed him  of  his  pension  of  10,000  hvres, 
and,  after  attempting  to  gain  a  subsistence 
by  translations,  ne  entered  the  book  trade, 
without  capital  or  experience.  His  perse- 
vering industiy,  however,  soon  placed  him 
at  the  head  of'^a  large  e^ablishment ;  but 
several  bankruptcies  neariy  involved  him 
in  complete  ruin,  from  which  he  vras  sav- 
ed by  a  loan  of  12,000  francs  from  a  dis- 
tinguished benefactress,  and  afrirtherloan 
of  40,000  francs  from  Bonaparte,  then 
first-consul,  who  afterwards,  on  his  repay- 
ment of  half  of  that  sum,  granted  him 
the  remainder  outright  In  1806,  he  re- 
tired from  business,  and  has  since  lived, 
devoted  to  study  and  his  friends,  at  the 
estate  of  a  benefactress  in  the  valley  of 
Vanxbuin,  near  Soisaom.  Of  his  nume- 
rous woriu  we  may  mention  RkrMionde 


PhSonpkU  d  dt  MaraU ;  EiMi  sur  Us 
Antiqmli8duJ>/MyStc^,^tekSoUgief^im- 
cmse^  ou  Focabviairt  de  MaU  amdms 
J\mb^enIM$ueiude{^vo\B^ldaS];  Les 
Quatre  ^m,  a  poem ;  Melj  ou  les  Trcis 
firhes;  Joeko,  sur  Phutmct  des  Animatur 
(1824) ;  La  ReHgieuse  de  JSTimes  ;  LcUres 
8w  divers  Si^  de  Morale  (1894).  In 
1819,  he  pubhshed  a  specimen  of  his  Tti- 
sor,  and  was  soon  after  received  into  sev- 
eral foreign  academies.  Pougens  was,  in 
1806,  appointed  by  the  empress  mother 
of  Russia  her  litenur  correspondent ;  and 
he  afterwaitis  held  the  same  appointment 
from  the  late  prince  Constantine. 

PouoHRKEPSiE,  in  Ncw  York^  is  situat- 
ed on  the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson,  sev- 
enty-five miles  south  of  Albany,  and  sev- 
enty-fbur  north  of  New  Yoric.  There  are- 
five  landings,  with  conveniem  storehouses, 
wharves,  &c.,  and  the  trade  is  extensive. 
On  the  south  line  of  the  township  is  the 
small  post  village  called  New  Hamhvrgk, 
Bamegai  is  the  name  of  a  place  on  3ie 
shoHB  of  the  river,  where  great  quantities 
of  lime  are  mannftctured.  The  trade  at 
the  landings  employs  many  paohets.  The 
village  of  Pougnkeepsie  is  situated  on  a 
plain  neariv  a  mile  ftt>m  the  river,  on  the 
post-road  from  New  York  to  Albany.  It 
contains  the  county  buildings,  five  meet- 
ing-houses^ a  bank,  an  academy,  and  sev- 
eml  factories.  Many  of  the  buildings  are* 
of  stone,  but  the  new  ones  are  of  wood  or 
brick.  Population  in  1890,  5796 ;  in  1880, 
7922. 

Poultices.  (See  CatcfUums.)  Mus* 
tard  poultices  are  called  stnapisms.  (q.  v.) 

PovircE ;  ffum  sandarach,  poimded  and 
sifted  very  me,  to  rub  on  paper,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  from  sinking,  and  to  make 
it  more  fit  to  write  upon.  P&unee  is  also 
charcoal  dust,  enclosed  in  apiece  of  mus- 
lin, or  some  other  open  smfl^  to  be  passed 
over  holes  pricked  m  a  work,  in  order  to 
mark  the  lines  or  designs  on  paper,  silk, 
&c.,  placed  underneath,  which  are  to  be 
afterwards  finished  with  a  pen  and  ink,  a 
needle,  or  the  like. 

Poupm  ;  an  English  weight,  of  different 
denominations,  as  awnrdupois,  troy,  ajfoth- 
ecaries*,  &c.  The  pouna  avoirdupois  is 
sixteen  ounces  of  the  same  weight,  but  the 
other  pounds  are  each  equal  to  twelve 
ounces.  The  pound  avoirdupois  is  to  the 
pound  troy  as  5700  to  G999i,  or  nearly  as 
576  tJo  700.  (See  Measures,}— Pound  is 
also  the  highest  denominadon  used  by  the 
English  in  dieir  money  accounts,  beuig 
eqiud  to  twenty  shiDings. 

POUBSUIVAWT,   or  P^EStJIVANT,  iu  hOT 

aldry ;  the  lowest  order  of  ofiicere  at  arms 
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The  pounuhrantB  are,  properly,  attendants 
on  the  heralds,  when  mey  marahal  public 
ceremonies. 

P0U88IN,  Nicholas,  historical  and  land- 
scape painter,  bom  at  Andelys,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1594,  was  descended  from  a 
noble,  but  poor  family.  He  first  studied 
in  his  native  place,  and  then  at  Paris,  un- 
der masters  of  little  merit ;  but  he  made 
astonishing  progress.  He  had  ah^ady  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation,  when,  in 
1634,  he  went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  himself  in  his  art.  At  Rome, 
Marini  the  poet  became  his  friend,  and  in- 
sfared  him  with  a  taste  for  the  Italian  po- 
ets, in  which.  Ponssin  found  rich  materials 
for  the  subjects  of  his  pamtinn.  After 
the  death  of  Marini,  he  was  left  without 
patronage,  and  obfi|^  to  sell  his  produc- 
ticHis  at  very  low  pnces.  He  continued, 
nevertheless,  indentigable  in  the  study  of 
geometiY,  perspective,  architecture,  anato- 
my, and  other  sciences  necessary  for  a 
pamter,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  art  His 
conversation,  his  walks,  his  reading,  were 
also  almost  always  connected  with  it  In 
his  figures,  he  copied  antiques  ;  he  mod- 
elled statues  and  reliefis  with  great  skill ; 
and  he  miffht  have  become  an  excellent 
sculptor.  £1  his  landscapes  he  followed 
nature :  they  usually  represent  pkuns  with 
magnificent  ruins.  All  his  works  show 
much  stady  ;  nothins  is  introduced  with- 
out a  purpose,  or  merely  as  an  afterthought 
He  at  lensth  found  lil)eral  patrons  in  car- 
dinal Baroerini  and  the  cavaliere  CasEoa* 
no  del  Pozzo,  for  whom  he  painted  the 
celebrated  Seven  Sacraments.  These 
works  likewise  gained  him  celebrity  in 
France;  and  carainal  Richelieu,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Deanoyer,  invited  him  to 
Pans  to  paint  the  ^eat  galleiy  of  the 
Louvre.  Louis  Xin  appointed  him  his 
first  pointer,  with  a  pension  of  9000  livres. 
Poussin  arrived  in  Paris  in  1640,  and  exe- 
cuted numerous  works,  particulariy  his- 
torical pieces  fix>m  the  Old  Testament, 
and  a  repetition  of  his  Seven  Sacraments, 
but  was  much  harassed  by  his  enemies. 
The  painter  Jacques  Fouquiers  had  been 
employed  to  decorate  the  gallery  with 
views  of  the  principal  cities  of  France, 
and  the  architect  Mencier  had  overloaded 
it  with  ornament  Poussin  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  beoinmng  his  un- 
dertaking with  the  removal  of  their  labors. 
He  also  had  to  contend  with  the  whde 
school  of  Simon  Vouet,  who  was  protect- 
ed by  the  queen ;  and  his  paintings  were 
less  justly  appreciated  by  the  French,  who 
leaned  to  the  brilliant  and  showy,  than  by 
the  correcter  taate  of  the  Itahans.    An 


artist  ^vfao  loved  quiet,  and  had  been  ill 
his  lifo  devoted  to  his  art,  could  not  be 
contfflited  in  such  a  situation,  and  he  soon 
determined  to  leave  Paris.  In  September, 
1642,  while  employed  on  cartoons  of  the 
labore  of  Hercules,  for  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  he  returned  to  Rome,  which  he 
never  again  quitted.  He  died  there,  in 
1665.  Althouj^  Louis  XTV  allowed  him 
to  retain  his  post  and  pension,  yet  he  nev- 
er became  rich  ;  his  disinterestednesa 
made  him  neglect  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring wealth ;  he  labored  more  for  fiune 
than  for  money.  Full  of  veneration  for 
the  ancients,  he  aspired  to  the  lofty  ideal 
which  he  observed  in  them.  His  draw- 
ing is  remarkably  correct ;  his  composition 
judicious,  dignified,  and  noble.  Ifis  in- 
vention was  nch ;  his  style  grand  and  he- 
roic His  expresBi<m  approaches  that  of 
Raphael,  and  he  has  oeen  called  the 
Riwhad  of  FVanee.  His  merits  were  due* 
to  nis  own  efforts.  His  only  pupil  was 
his  brother-in-law,  Caspar  Duj^et,  who 
became   distinguished    as  a    uindscape- 

Cter.  (See  the  next  artu^)  Poussin 
studied  the  works  of  Titian,  but  his 
later  productions  are  inforior  in  coloring  to 
his  earlier,  since  he  paid  less  attention  as  he 
advanced  in  life  to  this  branch  of  die  art, 
and  more  to  the  design.  Poussin  has  been 
censured  for  a  too  studied  arrangement, 
and  a  too  creat  propensity  to  episodes ;  too 
much  unirormity  in  the  attituaes,  air  and 
expression  of  his  figures ;  an  excessive  ful- 
ness in  the  dnmery,  and  too  small  propor- 
tions in  his  figures — ^foults  which  may 
have  been  owinj^  to  his  close  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  mit,  notwithstanding^  these 
fiuilts,  Poussin  may  be  compared  unth  the 
greatest  Italian  masters.  Among  his  most 
celebrated  works  are  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments, the  Deluge,  Germanicus,  the  Cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  the  Plague  of  the  Phi- 
listines, Rebecca,  the  Adulteress,  the  In- 
font  Moses,  and  Moses  bringing  Water 
fit>m  the  Rock,  the  Worship  of  the  Gold- 
en Cal^  John  baptizing  in  the  Wildemess, 
&c.,  and  many  fine  mndscapes.  Bellori 
has  written  his  life,  in  Italian.  Chateau, 
Poilly,  and  Ckuidine  Stella,  have  engraved 
many  of  his  worbs. 

PonasiN,  Gaspar,  a  very  eminent  laud- 
scape-painter,  was  bom,  according  to  some 
authors,  in  France,  in  1600,  and  to  others, 
in  Rome,  in  1613.  His  real  name  was 
Dughet  His  sister  was  the  wife  of  Nich- 
olas Poussin.  The  disposition  which  he 
eariy  showed  for  painting  caused  him  to 
be  placed  under  his  brother-in-law,  whose 
surname  he  assumed ;  and,  being  a  lover 
of  the  country  and  its  sports,  he  devoted 
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hiowelf  to  ninl  aketelies,  and  became  one 
of  the  greatest  maaterB  of  laufecape  upon 
lecord.  He  pFactised  bis  art  with  great 
distiDCtion  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  but 
chiefly  in  Rome,  where  he  lived  a  fife  of 
celibacy,  and  freely  expended  his  sains  in 
hospitable  attentions  to  his  friends.  He 
worked  with  extreme  celerity,  although 
nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  bis 
scenery  and  the  preciaoo  of  his  perspec- 
tive. He  partieulariy  excelled  in  the 
representation  of  land-stonn^  in  which 
every  tree  seems  agitated,  and  every  leaf 
in  motion.  In  his  figures  he  was  less 
happy,  and  they  were  frequently  supplied 
by  Nicholas.  This  skilful  artist,  whose 
performances  are  deemed  very  valuable, 
died,  according  to  D'Argenville,  in  1675, 
and  to  others  in  1663;  but  the  former  date 
is  preferred.  He  engraved  eight  of  his 
own  landsciqpes. 

Powder  of  Succession.  (See  Pour 
dn  de  Succession,) 

Power,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  that 
which  arises  by  the  successive  multiplica- 
tion of  any  number  or  quantity  into  itself, 
the  degree  of  ^e  power  being  always  de- 
nominated by  the  number  of  equal  nictors 
that  are  employed  :  thus, 

2  « 2',  1st  power  of  2. 

2  X  2  »s  ...  22,  2d  power,  or  square. 
2X2X2«2',  3d  power,  or  cube. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  index  which 
denotes  the  degree  of  any  power,  is  al- 
ways equal  to  the  number  of^  factors  from 
wluch  that  power  arises ;  or  one  more 
than  the  number  of  operations.  (See  Ex- 
poneniy  and  InoohUion,) 

Power,  in  law,  is  an  authority  which 
one  man  gives  to  another  to  act  for  him ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  a  reservation  which  a 
person  makes  in  a  conveyance  for  himself 
to  do  some  acts,  as  to  make  leases  or 
the  like ;  thus,  power  of  attorney^  an  in- 
strument or  deed  whereby  a  person  is 
authorized  to  act  for  another,  either 
generally,  or  in  a  specific  transaction. 

Power,  in  mechanics,  denotes  any 
force,  whether  of  a  man,  a  horse,  a  spring, 
the  vrind,  water,  &c.,  which,  being  applied 
to  a  machine,  tends  to  produce  motion; 
also,  any  of  the  six  simple  machines,  viz. 
the  lever,  the  balance,  the  screw,  the 
wheel  and  axle,  the  wedse.  and  the  pul- 
ley.   (See  Mechamcs,  and  Horse  Power,) 

Power  Looms  are  driven  by  water  or 
steam,  and  are  now  universally  introduced 
into  cotton  and  woollen  manufiictories. 

Power  of  4  Glass,  in  optics,  is,  by 
some,  used  for  the  distance  between  the 
coayexity  and  the  solar  focus. 


Powers,  Great,  of  Sqrofe  ;  a  terra 
of  modem  diplomacy,  by  which  are 
meant  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Russia. 

Powbatan;  a  famous  sachem,  of 
great  authority  amon^  the  Indian  tribes 
in  Vurginia,  at  the  penod  of  its  coloniza- 
tion* He  was  father  of  the  celebrated 
Pocahontas,  (q.  v.) 

PowRALL,  Thomas,  bom  at  Lincoln  in 
1722,  became  secretair  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  trade  and  plantations  in  1745, 
and  had  a  situation  in  the  commissa- 
riat of  the  army  in  Germany.  In  1753, 
he  went  to  America,  and  in  1757  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Massachusetts  bay, 
and,  subsequentiy,  of  South  Carolina.  He 
remained  there  till  1761,  when,  returning 
to  England,  he  was  nominated  director- 
genenu  of  the  office  of  control,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  died  at  Bath,  April  25, 
1805.  Governor  Pownall  was  a  fellow  of 
the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  Archaeologia.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Descriptions  of  Antiquities  of 
the  Provincia  Roraana  of  Gaul  (1788, 4to.) ; 
Descriptions  of  Roman  Antiquities  dug 
up  at  Bath  (4to.) ;  Observations  on  the 
Currents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (1787, 4to.) ; 
and  Intdlectual  Physics  (4to.) ;  besides 
many  political  tracts,  as  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Colonies  (London,  4th  edition, 
1768). 

P0TAI8 ;  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  near  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
vrith  a  capital  pf  the  same  name,  inhab- 
ited by  a  warlike  race  of  Indians  (the  Po- 
yais),  who  have  hitherto  maintained  their 
mdependence.  Sir  Gregor  Mac-Gregor, 
a  British  officer,  who  served  with  reputa- 
tion in  Spain,  was  afterwards  (1816)  cctive 
in  the  Venezuelan  revolution,  and,  in 
1817,  took  possession  of  Amelia  island, 
on  the  coast  of  Florida  (then  belonging  to 
Spain),  calling  upon  tne  inhabitants  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  independence.  In 
1819,  he  attacked  Porto  Bello,  which  he 
ciq>tured,but  was  soon  after  surprised  in  his 
bed,  and  obliged  to  escape  out  of  a  win- 
dow. Some  years  after,  ne  settled  among 
the  Poyais,  and  gained  their  confidence  to 
such  a  deffree  as  to  be  chosen  their  ca- 
cique. He  encouraged  commerce,  found- 
ed schools,  &c.  In  1824,  the  cacique  of 
Poyais  procured  a  loan  in  London,  from 
respectable  houses.  The  chief  produc- 
tion of  his  dominions  is  indigo;  they  also 
yield  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  ma- 
hogany wood,  dye-stu^  &,c^ — See  the 
Sketch  of  the  Mosquito  ShorCj  ineivding 
the  Territory  ofPovais  (Edinburgh,  1824), 
by  Strangeway,  aid  to  Uie  cacique 
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POZZO  DI  BOEGO^BRADT. 


FoEEO  Di  Boseo,  count,  ene  of  the 
miDistMS  of  the.  emperor  of  Russia,  was 
born  in  1769,  in  the  village  of  Alala,  in 
Corsica.  His  &mily  is  noble,  but  poor. 
He.eiBbrBced  the  profession  of  the  law, 
but  soon  SBgaged  inpolitics.  In  1790,  he 
was  afipointed  to  office  under  the  protec- 
tion of  general  Paoli,  and,  in  the  year 
following,  was  elected  depu^  to  the  na- 
tional assembly,  to  whom,  in  1792,  he 
addressed  a  very  elaborate  speech,  in  the 
name  of  the  diplomatic  committee,  to.  de- 
termine them  to  declare  war  against  the 
Germanic  body.  After  the  l<Sh  of  Au- 
gust, however,  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  Paris  by  menaces  of  denuncia- 
tion from  Arena,  a  fellow-deputy,  who 
had  found  his  name,  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  papers  of  Louis  XVI. 
Slaving  retired  to  Corsica,  he  renewed  his 
political  relations  with  PaolL  He  was 
luuned  president  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  attorney-general  of  the  department. 
Four  months  later,  a  decree  of  the  con- 
vention commanded  him  to  appear  at  the 
bar,  to  explain  his  conduct  and  that  of 
general  Paoli.  He  refused  to  obey,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Paoli,  invited  the 
English  to  take  possession  of  the  island. 
He  was  named  president  of  the  council 
under  the  new  ffovernroent,  and  after- 
wards secretary  of  state.  In  this  situation 
ii  was  not  long  before  he  found  himself 
opposed  to  numerous  enemies,  and  with- 
drew to  Ensland.  He  afterwards  at- 
tached hunself  to  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  and  arrived  at  the  high- 
est diplomatic  honors,  bi  the  latter  cam- 
})aigns  he  held  the  rank  of  major-general. 
In  1813,  he  was  despatched  on  a  mission 
to  the  prince-royal  or  Sweden,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  the  emperor  Al- 
exander in  the  campaign  in  France,  at  the 
commencement  of  1814.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  Louis  XVIII,  he  was  appointed 
Russian  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the 
new  French  government.  He  quitted 
Paris  nt  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution of  March  90, 181^  but  resumed  his 
functions  at  the  French  court  on  the 
return  of  the  king.  In  1817,  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general  in  the  Russian 
service. 

PozzoLASTA,  in  natural  history,  is  a  kind 
of  substance  formed  of  volcanic  ashes. 
When  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
lime,  it  quickly  hardens ;  and  this  mduro- 
tion  takes  place  even  under  water.  This 
flingular  property  of  becoming  petrified 
under  water,  renders  it  peculutrly  valu- 
able as  a  cemant,  in  the.  erastioD  of  moles, 


and  other  buHdiogs,  in  maritime  aitUA 
tions. 

PozzuoLi;  the  ancient  Puteoli.  (See 
yVapkSy  CUu  and  Enowms  of,) 

P&iU»o.    (See  Madrid.) 

Pradok,  Jean  Nicolas,  a  poet,  bom  at 
Rouen,  died  at  Pans  in  1698.  Has  trage- 
dies were  received  on  their  first  appear- 
,  ance  with  crraat  applause,  and  gainod  him 
the  friendship  of  distinguish^  persons, 
among  whom  were  St  Evremont  and 
Mad.  de  S^vign^.  Pradon  even  ventured 
to  appear  as  a  rival  of  Racine,  having 
attempted  a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject 
on  which  the  latter  had  already  written. 
His  PhMrt  et  Hippoh^  was  brought  out 
in  1677,  and  for  ^me  time  was  actually 
preferred  to  that  of  Racine ;  but  it  has  been 
long  forgotten.  His  Regulus  and  Tamer- 
lane are  more  known.  Boileau  made 
Pradon,  who  was,  indeed,  a  very  mode- 
rate poet,  and  extremely  ignorant  and 
arrogant,  the  subject  of  his  satire.  His 
dramatic  pieces  were  published  in  2  vols- 
1744. 

PftAOT,  Dominique  Dufour  de,  for- 
merly archbishop  of  Malines,  (Mechlin,) 
bom  at  Allanches,  in  Auvei^e,  in  1759, 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  political  wri- 
ters of  the  day,  was,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, grand  vicar  to  the  cardinal  archbishop 
of  Rouen.  As  a  deputy  from  tlie  clergy 
of  Normandy  to  the  constituent  aiBsembly, 
he  was  a  more  violent  royalist  than  even 
the  abb^  Mau^.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  assembly,  Pradt  signed  the  protest  of 
the  right  side,  left  France,  and  went  to 
Miinster,  where  he  beciune  known  to 
prince  Gallitzin.  In  1798,  be  published, 
anonymously,  L^AtvtidoU  du  Congrks  de 
Rastadt^  and  afterwards  La  Fnuse  tt 
«a  yeutraliUy  two  pamphlets,  which  at- 
tracted attention,  and  in  which  Pradt 
warmly  opposed  the  peace  witli  republi- 
can France.  After  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maire,  he  returned  to  Fitmce.  The  first 
work  which  he  published  hi  that  countiy, 
Les  trois  Agts  des  CoUmUs^  ia  which  he 
advocated  their  entire  freedom,  met  with 
little  encouragement  Nearly  destitute  of 
means,  he  apphed  to  his  relation,  marshal 
Duroc,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to 
the  emperor.  The  latter  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he 
conferred  on  the  abb^  the  post  of  imperial 
ahnoner.  He  was  present  at  the  corona- 
tion and  consecration  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  named  baron  and  bishop  of  Poitiers. 
The  pope  himself  consecrated  him.  Me 
accompanied  the  emperor  to  his  corona- 
tion at  Milan,. and  in  I0O8  to  JSayonae, 
where  his  services  were.  requiTDd  rin:^e 
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Mty  wkb  ^BMM|uit2.  in  18091,  he  to- 
eeived  the  arehfaisbopric  of  Malktee;  in 
1811,  he  was  employed  in  the  negotiadom 
with  the  pope  at  Savona,  and,  in  1612,  the 
important  embawf  to  Wanaw  was  in- 
trusted  to  hitn.  From  thk  place  he  tvas 
driven  by  the  approach  or  the  enemy, 
after  the  disastrous  cacnpaign  in  Ruffila. 
Pradt  has  given  a  history  of  this  embassy, 
and  of  Napoleon's  return,  in  his  Hirimrt 
dc  FAmbtmade  dans  le  OnrndrduM  de 
Fanovie  (1815),  which  passed  through 
eight  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
several  languages ;  but  its  satirical  tone  is 
not  saitaUe  for  history.  He  fell  mm  dis- 
grace, lost  his  place  as  almoner,  aod  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  his -diocese;  but  in 
1814,  he  returned  again  to  Paris,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  restoration, 
and  the  negotiations  connected  whh  it 
The  provisional  government  assigned  faim 
the  important  post  of  chancellor  to  the 
legion  of  honor.  He  soon  after,  however, 
reared  to  his  estate  in  Auvergne,  and  re- 
mained there  during  the  hundred  days. 
After  the  second  restoration,  Macdonald 
received  the  poet  of  cbanceUor  to  the 
tegloB  of  honor.  From  that  time,  De 
Pradt  has  not  held  any  office.  He  ^ve 
up  his  claims  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ma- 
Jines  for  a  pension  of  10,000  francs  from 
the  king  of  the  Netberlaads.  Since  1815, 
he  has  written  Du  Congrh  dt  Vienne; 
RhU  kittorique  wr  lu  RestauraHon  de  la 
RoyauU  m  Fnmce;  Des  Colonies  et  de 
la  lUvolutian  achtelle  de  VAmiriipu; 
Lts  quaire  Concordats;  UEuropt  corks 
U  Congrks  (PAix-lorChapeBe ;  Le  Von- 
grh  de  Carlshad  (2  vols.);  De  la  Invo- 
lution de  PEtj>agne etdeses  Suites  (1820); 
Petit  CaUefusme  h  P  Usage  des  Franfais 
SKT  les  Jfffwres  de  lew  Pays  (1820) ;  De 
CAffaire  de  la  Loi  des  tlecUms  (1820} 
He  was  prosecuted  as  a  seditious  wri- 
ter, on  account  of  tliis  last  publication. 
This  trial  excited  a  greaf  sensadon  in 
Paris,  both  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  of  the  brilliout  elo- 
quence displayed  by  him,  and  his  advo- 
cate, Dupin,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
\vas  acquitted.  See  the  Proces  complet 
de  M,  de  Pradt  pour  son  Ouvrage  8ur 
VAffaire  dt  la  Loi  des  ileciions  (1820). 
In  1821,  be  was  again  obliged  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  the/Muice  correction^ 
nellej  at  Paris,  on  account  of  an  article  in 
the  Cmtstitutionnel  of  October  14th,  rel- 
ative to  the  congress .  at  Verona,  end- 
tied  Mm  Congris,  He  was  defended  by 
an  advocate,  and  vras  acquitted.  This 
article  viras  directed  against  M.  de  Bonald, 
and  advanced  the  opinion,  that  if  France 
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had  dedared  herself  for  the  eonstitatioMi 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples^  she  would 
have  had  a  popukitiott  of  nfty  milUons  for 
her  allies,  and  might  thus  have  regained 
the  ii^uenoe  which  ahe  had  lost  In  Eu- 
rope by  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
Pradt's  woik  De  la  C^ce  dans  ses  RofporU 
wwc  VEurape  (Paris,  1822V,  which  oon- 
tained  moch  truth,  though  little  that  was 
new,  excited  a  good  deal  of  atientkm.  In 
this  work  he  maintained  that  a  new  Greek 
kingdom  would  present  an  additional 
check  to  the  great  powers,  that  Europe 
could  not  trust  the  deUveiy  of  Greece  to 
Russia,  &c.  Soon  after  appeared  his 
Examen  d^tm  Plan  prhent^  aux  Cori^ 
potar  la  Reconnaissance  de  Vhtdependtnce 
de  fAmiriqwe  EsjMgnole  (Paris,  1822). 
About  the  same  time  this  indefotiflnble 
author  wrote  the  PardlUUs  de  la  PtcM- 
sance  AngUxise  et  Rtuse  relatwement  & 
TEtirope,  suims  d^vn  Aperpi  star  la  Qrkce 
(1823),  in  which  he  advanced  the  opinion 
that  there  were  only  two  states  (England 
and  Russia)  in  Europe  that  were  really  in 
full  possession  of  their  independence,  and 
in  a  condition  to  adopt  an  active  policy  in 
their  conduct  towards  other  states,  which 
had  nothing  lefl,  but  the  alternadve  of 
joining  one  or  die  other  of  these  two 
powers,  and  diat  France,  in  particular, 
must  follow  the  British  system.  In  1824, 
De  Pradt  published  VEwrope  et  VAmi- 
rique  en  1822  et  1823  (2  vols.;^  the  third  of 
his  works  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
gives  a  historical  view  of  the  principles  of 
government  in  tlie  old  and  new  worlds,  er- 
roneously considering  European  politics 
as  composed  of  the  strucgle  between  ab- 
solute and  constitutional  monarchy.  In 
his  work  De  la  IVtmce,  de  PEmigration  et 
des  Colons  (Paris,  1825),  he  declares  him- 
self against  granting  an  indemnity  to  the 
imigrls,  although  he  had  himsetf  been  one 
of  the  number.  His  later  writings  are, 
V Europe  par  Rapport  h  la  Grhe  etkkt 
Rkformaiion  de  la  Turquie  (Paris,  1826); 
and  Garaniis  h  demander  h  FEspagne 
(Paris,  1827);  in  which  be  maintains  the 
necesNty  of  abolishing  the  monastic  or- 
ders. Verboseness  and  repetition  are  the 
faults  of  his  style,  and  his  views  are  too 
paitial  and  shaflow.  His  motto  is,  Le 
genre  kunudn  est  en  morcAe,  et  rien  ne  le 
/era  rHrograder. 

PajBToa,  PR«TORiAifS,  (See  Pretor^ 
PretofiansJ) 

PiLAOA ;  a  fortified  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  (vraywodeship  of  Masovia),  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  oppomto 
Wanaw,  of  which  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  suburik    It  is  connected  vrith  War- 
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PRAGA-*PRAIRI£. 


nw  by  a  bridge  of  boati,  and  contaiiw 
3000  inhabilantB.  After  the  battle  of  Mac- 
ziewice,  in  which  KoaciuBco  (q.  v^  was 
made  nriaoner  (October  10,  17941  Siiwa- 
roff  aavanced  against  Prapa,  the  last  bul- 
wark of  Poland,  into  which  30,000  men 
had  thrown  themaelvea.  Zajonczek  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  gamson, 
30,000  strong,  which  occupied  a  fortified 
camp  before  Praga.  November  4,  Suwa- 
roif  fltonned  Praga,  which  was  taken,  af- 
ter a  moat  Moody  fight :  13,000  Poles  cov- 
ered the  field  of  battle  ;  more  than  2000 
perished  in  the  Vistula,  and  14,680  were 
made  prisoners.  Beaides  this  loss,  a  great 
number  of  peasants,  women,  old  men, 
children  and  infimts,  perished  in  the  con- 
flict and  during  the  pillage.  The  Russian 
loss  ^^^as  trifling.  Suwaroff  (q.  v.)  wrote  to 
the  enmrees  fix>m  the  field  of  battle,  **  Hur- 
rah !  Praga !  Suwaroff*;"  and  was  an- 
swered as  laconically,  *< Bravo!  General 
^  fieM-marahal'*  He  entered  Warsaw  on 
the  9th ;  and  the  last  partition  of  Poland 
(1795)  was  the  consequence  of  the  ftll  of 
Praga.    (See  fFartaw,) 

PaAOMATic  Saitction.  (See  SancHonj 
PragnuUicJ) 

Prjious  (m  Gennan,  Prog) ;  capital  of 
Bohemia,  ontheMoldau;  archiepiscopal 
aee;lat.50°5'N.;  Ion.  14' 34' E. ;  fiity- 
four  leagues  north-west  of  Vienna ;  pomi- 
ktion  (including  the  garrison,  13,354 
Btranff)  117,059,  of  whom  7400  are  Jews, 
and  me  remainder  principally  Bohemians 
(see  Bohama)  and  Germans.  Prague 
contains  forty-six  Catholic  and  two  Ptx>t- 
estant  churches,  eleven  male  and  four  fe- 
male monasteries,  nine  synagosues,  and 
six  hospitals.  It  is  surrounded  dv  a  wall 
and  moat,  and  divided  by  the  MoJdau  in- 
to two  unequal  parts,  which  are  united  by 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  sixteen  arehes, 
1900  feet  in  length,  fi  consists  of  four  di- 
vidons :  the  old  city,  comprising  the  Jews' 
quarter,  and  the  new  city,  on  the  light 
bank  of  the  river,  and  Hnulschin  and 
Little  Prague  (Kleinseite)  on  the  left  bank. 
To  the  south  of  Pra^e  lies  Wischehrad, 
an  old  citadel,  well  fortified,  and  contain- 
ing an  arsenal.  Although  Prague  is  well 
fortified,  the  works  are  too  extensive,  be- 
sides being  conunanded  by  the  neighbor- 
ing heights,  to  sustain  a  long  defence. 
The  streets  are,  m  general,straight,  resular- 
Iv  laid  out,  well  paved,  and  provided  with 
rootpatbs.  The  new  city  contains  the 
handsomest  streets  ;  the  houses  are  most- 
ly built  of  stone,  in  a  neat  style,  and  seve- 
nd  of  them  deserve  tlie  name  of  palaces. 
Among  them  is  the  palace  of  the  fimMnis 
Wallenstein  (q.  v.),  ^vhich  is  one  of  the 


principal  omaments  of  the  city.  Itero 
are  a  number  of  handsome  squares^  and 
many  elegant  public  buildings,  among 
whidi  are  the  town-house  am  the  fine 
Gothic  cathedral,  containing  the  tomb  of 
several  Bohemian  kings,  ami  of  St  John 
Ne|K>muk.  (q.  v.)  The  univernty,  rittiat- 
ed  m  the  (4a  city,  is  the  oldest  in  Germa- 
ny ;  it  vras  founded,  in  1348,  hy  the  em- 
peior  Charles  IV,  and  until  1409  was  in  a 
most  flouriahinff  condition;  but,  in  tliat 
jrear,  the  interrerence  of  the  govenmienc 
m  religious  matters  caused  the  seceosion 
of  several  thousand  foreignerB,  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  new  univer- 
sities at  Leipeic,  Ingoldstadt,  Rostock  and 
Graeow,  The  number  of  profeason  in 
the  unhrerai^  of  Prague  is  forty-fimr  ;  of 
students,  1500;  the  lihraiv  consists  of 
100^000  volumes,  and  4000  manuscnpis 
in  the  ancient  and  in  Sclavonic  literature^ 
There  are  several  other  litemiy  and  sci- 
entific institutions,  as  three  gymnaaa,  an 
academjjT  of  science,  &c.  l^ie  manufiic- 
tures  of  Prague  are  not  veiy  important; 
fliey  are  linen,  cotton,  silk,  hats,  &c. ;  and 
government  has  here  a  great  manu&ctmy 
of  arms,  and  tobacco  worics.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  Bohemian  c<»nmeree,  and 
of  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Of  the 
thirty  great  commercial  bouses,  nearly 
half  are  Jewish.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  city  is  poor;  the  lower  classes  are 
in  a  miserable  condition.  Prague  is  the 
birthplace  of  Jerome  (q.  \,\  the  disciple 
of  Hues.  (q.  V.)  In  the  fifteendi  centiu^', 
it  was  troubled  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Hussites.  In  1^,  the  elector  palatme, 
who  had  been  elected  kiuff  of  Bohemia  by 
the  nation,  was  defeated  oy  the  emperor 
in  the  battle  on  the  White  mountain 
( ffeisser  Berg)^  two  miles  fix>m  the  city 
(see  Bohemia)]  and,  in  1757,  the  city  was 
bombarded  by  Frederic  II  (the  Great)  of 
Prussia. 

PaAiRiAL.  .(See  Calendar^  voL  %  page 
40a) 

Prairie  (a  French  word,  stgEiit^in^  a 
meadow) ;  used  iu  the  U.  States  to  desig- 
nate the  reniaricable  natural  meadows,  or 
plains,  which  are  found  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Flint  (Geography  of  the  Western 
States)  classes  the  pranies  under  three 
heads: — 1.  the  heaihy^  or  6«#Ay,  wiiich 
have  springs,  and  are  covered  with  small 
shrubs,  bushes,  grape-vines,  &c.,  ver>' 
common  in  Indiana,  Ilfinois  and  filissou- 
ri.  3.  The  dry^  or  roUimg^  geneniUy  desti- 
tute of  water,  and  almost  all  vegetation 
but  grass.  These  are  the  most  common 
and  extensive  ;  the  traveller  may  wander 
for  days  in  these  vast  and  neariy  level 
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plaiiiB»  wiliiottt  wood  or  water,  and  aee  no 
obfect  rifliiig  above  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon. In  this  kind  of  prairies  roam  im- 
menae  herds  of  bisons.  9.  The  aUvmal 
or  wet  prairiea  form  the  third  and  smallest 
dirinon;  they  are  covered  with  a  rich 
▼agetatioiif  and  havie  a  black,  deep  and 
fiiaUe  soiL  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  They 
are  well  adapted  for  wheat  and  maize,  in 
the  proper  climates.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
they  are  covered  with  tall,  rank  grass,  and, 
in  the  rainy  season,  are  frequently  over- 
flowed, or  contain  numerous  pooto  collect- 
ed in  small  basins,  without  oudets,  the 
wateis  of  which  therefore  peas  off  solely 
by  ^vaporatioa* 

PaASs.    (See  q^uartu) 

Pkatbe;  the  most  famous  promenade 
of  Vienna.    (See  Fieima.) 

PaAXiTEitEs ;  <Nie  of  the  greatest  sculp- 
tors of  Greece.  (See  Sculpture.)  He  car- 
ried the  art  to  such  perfection  that  a  Greek 
epignm  on  his  Niobe  says^  **  The  gods 
cbuiged  me  to  stone,  but  Praxiteles  re- 
atored  me  to  life."  Praxiteles  and  his 
coDtemponuy  Scopes  united  grandeur 
with  grace ;  and  with  them  (about  964  B. 
C.)  b^pns  the  period  of  the  beautifiil  style 
in  stamary.  The  former  also  worked 
in  bronze,  but,  according  to  Pliny,  he  was 
most  succeasfiil  in  marble.  Pliny  (HitL 
J^aLj  lib.  d6y  c  i,  5)  gives  a  list  of  his 
principal  wotki^  wnidi  were  statues  of  the 
sods.  The  finest  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Cnidian  Venus,  whom  he  was  the  first  to 
represent  itaked.  According  to  tradition, 
the  celebrated  courtesans  Cratma  and 
Phryne  (q.  v.)  served  as  models  for  it. 
This  Venus  is  represented  with  a  smiling 
countenance,  and  in  the  attitude  of  having 
left  the  bath,  or  risen  from  the  sea.  This 
statue  was  firequently  copied.  His  Coan 
Venus  was  nude  down  to  the  hms.  In 
fiotdger's  opinion,  the  Venus  de'  Medici 
resembles  the  Cnidian  Venus  only  in  the 
position  of  the  left  hand ;  but  the  Capito- 
une  Venus  is  considered  as  a  copy  of  it 
(See  Fenuf .)  The  cproup  of  Niobe  now 
m  existence,  which  is  ako  attributed  to 
Scopaa,  seems  to  have  been  die  produc- 
ticHi  of  different  times.  His  two  statues 
of  Cu{rid  were  also  celebrated.  One  of 
them,  which  was  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Cupid,  at  Thespia,  and  a  statue  of  a  aam^ 
which  was  called  periboetos  (the  mr- 
famedj^  were  considered  by  Praxiteles, 
accordioff  to  Pausanias,  as  his  finest  works. 
An  exceUent  copy  of  the  latter,  discover- 
ed in  a  villa  of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  is 
in  the  Muho  Pio-C^emmtmo.  Among  his 
works  were  also  statues  of  Diana,  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  d&c,  in  marble,  and  in  bronze, 


which  served  as  models  to  succeeding 


PsATsa,  Attituoks  of.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans,  like  all  other  heathen  na- 
tions, extended  their  hands  when  praying, 
since  thev  prayed  to  receive.  This  an- 
cient mode  of  praying  was  at  first  follow- 
ed by  the  ChristianB ;  but  they  afterwards 
changed  it,  extending  the  arms  in  the  form 
of  the  cross,  to  represent  the  crudfixion 
of  the  Savior.  They  were  therefore  often 
obliged  to  have  their  arms  supported  fikr 
hours,  during  which  their  prayers  lasted, 
by  their  servants.  They  afterwards  cross- 
ed their  arms,  and  thus  imitated  the  Ori- 
ental expreseion  of  submission  andhumil* 
ity.  It  then  became  the  practice  to  cross 
the  hands,  which  was  finally  changed  to 
the  present  custom  of  claspmg  them— an 
attitude,  in  ancient  times,  expressive  of 
the  most  profiNind  grief  and  submission. 
Among  oaany  nations  (for  instance,  the 
modem  Greeks),  it  is  customary  to  mia» 
in  prayer,  towards  the  east,  as  the  region 
of  the  holy  sepulchre. 

pEEADAjfiTKB  (from  the  Latin  pm, 
befiire);  those  men,  or  generations,  who, 
acconung  to  some,  inhabited  the  earth 
previous^  to  the  Adamitic  creation.  By 
some,  therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  Adam 
was  not  the  finit  man ;  and  Isaac  Peyrer 
(1655)  maintained  that  the  Jews  were  de- 
scended f^m  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
Gentiles  fiiom  the  Preadamites.  The  tenn 
fnadamUic  is  also  applied  to  the  remains 
of  tiie  primitive  world. 

PaBBEND ;  a  yearly  stipend,  paid  from 
the  fimds  of  an  ecclesiastical  esteblishment^ 
as  of  a  cathedral,  or  collegiate  church.— 
PrAtndary  is  the  person  who  has  a  preb- 
end. A  simple  prebend  has  no  more 
than  the  revenue  which  is  assigned  for  its 
support ;  but  if  the  prebend  has  a  juris- 
diction annexed,  the  prebendary  is  styled  a 
dignUary.  Prebendaries,  as  such,  have 
no  cure  of  souls ;  and  therefore  a  prebend 
and  a  parochial  benefice  are  not  incom- 
patible promotions. — ^The  prebmdal  HaU 
IS  the  seat  of  the  prebendaiv  in  the  church, 
into  which  he  is  inducted  by  the  dean  and 
chqiter. 

PasBLE,  Edward,  commodore  of  the 
American  navy,  was  bom,  Aug.  15, 1761, 
in  that  part  of  Falmouth  in  Casco  bay 
which  is  now  Portland,  in  Maine.  From 
earty  childhood,  he  discovered  a  strong 
dispontion  for  perils  and  adventures,  ana 
a  mm,  resolute  and  persevering  temper. 
His  first  voyage  was  to  Europe  m  a  letter 
of  marque,  captain  Frend.  About  the 
year  1779,  he  became  midshipman  in  the 
state  ship  Protector,  twentynnxguns,  cq>- 
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tain  John  Foster  WiHiaikis,  iriiidi,  in  lier 
firat  cruise,  captured  the  Admiral  ThxS, 
an  Enriirii  letter  of  marque  of  thir^-aix 
ffuna,  out,  in  her  second,  fell  in  with  a 
OTtish  sloop  and  frigate,  and  was  taken. 
The  principal  officers  were  carried  to 
England ;  but  Preble,  by  the  interest  of  a 
friend  of  his  lather,  obtained  his  release  at 
New  Yoik,  and  returned  to  his  friandB. 
He  next  entered  as  fiist  lieutenant  on 
board  the  sloop  of  war  Winthrop^  captain 
Little,  and,  while  in  that  capaciw.  board- 
ed and  cut  out  an  English  armed  brig,  of 
euperior  force,  lying  in  Penobscot  hamNT, 
under  circumstances  which  ^ve  the  ac- 
tion creat  Mat*  He  remamed  in  the 
Winmrop  until  the  peace  of  1783,  and, 
between  that  period  and  the  oommence- 
menf  of  the  French  war,  in  1796,  occupied 
himself  mostly  as  ship-masler  in  Tanoos 
voyages.  In  the  latter  year,  he  was  nam- 
ed one  of  the  five  lieutenants  that  were 
first  appointed  by  the  govenmient  of  the 
U.  States,  when  making  preparaUons  to 
resist  the  insults  and  injuries  of  the  rulers 
of  France.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1796—9,  he  made  two  cniises  as  com- 
mandant of  the  brig  Pickering.  The  next 
year  he  received  a  captain's  commiseion, 
and  the  command  or  the  fiigate  Essex, 
of  thirty-six  guns.  In  January,  1800,  he 
made  a  voyage  in  her  to  Batana,  whither 
he  was  sent  with  captun  James  Sever,  in 
the  Congress,  to  convov  our  homeward- 
bound  vessels  firom  India  and  the  East 
The  day  after  leaving  port,  a  snow  storm 
eame  on,  and  they  parted  from  the  three 
vessels  under  convoy  out  On  the  12th, 
in  a  heavy  sale,  he  lost  si^  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  was  unfortuuatdy  dismast- 
ed, and  obliged  to  put  back.  The  Essex 
pursued  the  voyage  alone,  and,  after  wait- 
mi^  a  suitable  time  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  the  Congress,  proceeded  to  Bata- 
via.  Before  and  after  arrivmg  at  Batevia, 
captain  Preble  made  two  cruises,  of  a  fort- 
ni^t  each,  in  the  bay  of  Sunda.  In  June, 
he  took  under  convoy  home  fourteen  sail 
of  American  merchantmen,  vahied  at  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars,  and  protected 
them  until  they  were  out  of  danger.  Near 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  arriv^  at  New 
York,  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  heahh ; 
and  he  continued  so  foeble  as  to  be  pre- 
vented from  assuming  the  conunand  of 
the  Adams  for  the  Mediterranean,  to 
which  he  was  appointed.  In  1809,  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  enter  again  up<m 
duty,  and,  in  May  of  that  year,  was  direct- 
ed to  take  command  of  the  fiigate  Consti- 
tution, then  lying  at  Boston,  and  get  her 
ready  for  sea.    u  June,  he  received  or- 


ders to  Idee  diarge  of  the  sqaadroB  des- 
tined to  act  in  the  Meditenranean  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  prepared.  In  Anguat,  he 
set  sa9,  and  reached  the  Meditmanean 
the  ensuing  month.  In  that  atadon,  by  a 
happy  union  of  prudence  and  energy,  he 
first  prevented  a  war  between  the  empe- 
ror of  Morocco  and  the  U.  States,  and 
next  brought  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  to 
terms,  bv  a  series  of  ricilfiil  and  daring 
bombercunents.  Having  been  joined  by 
another  squadron,  underthe  command  of 
commodore  Barron,  hia  senior  officer,  he 
obtained  leave  to  retuni  home.  On  his 
departure,  he  received  an  address  fi«m 
the  officeiB  who  had  served  under  iiim, 
containing  the  strongest  exprearions  of 
Mlachment  imd  respect  Con^pvss  voted 
the  thanks  of  the  nation  to  hnn,  and  an 
embtematical  medal,  which  were  present- 
ed by  the  president  with  em^hatk  deelar- 
ations  of  esteem.  After  ms  return,  he 
was  much  consulted,  and  empk>yed  b^  the 
government  in  the  managconent  of  die 
naval  conoenis.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1806^  the  healdi  of  conunodore 
Preble  began  to  decfine.  He  was  attacked 
with  the  same  com|daint — a  debUity  of 
the  digestive  organs---under  which  he  was 
near  sinking  a  fow  years  before.  For 
many  months,  he  struggled  with  the  dis- 
order, indulging  a  nope  of  reooveij 
till  within  ten  days  of  his  death.  Findinr 
that  he  received  no  relief  fix>m  niedicid 
akiU,  he  determined  upon  tiyuigthe  eflbcta 
of  a  voyage,  and  embariced  m  a  packet, 
but  soon  returned  in  the  certitude  mat  hia 
end  was  near.  He  breathed  his  last 
Ang.  85, 1807,  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  The  appearance  of  commodore 
Preble  was  commanding;  his  foaturea 
were  strongly  marked,  and  his  carriage 
firm  and  erect  In  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity, he  was  peremptory  and  rigid ;  but, 
though  he  made  himself  foared,  and 
sometimes  ftiled  in  restraining  the  impet- 
uosity of  his  temper,  he  always  retained  a 
strong  interest  in  the  aftections  of  his  ofil- 
cers  and  men.  In  private  lifo,  he  was 
kind  and  afiectionate ;  a  fond  reladon  and 
a  kind  neighbor.  His  pubKc  spirit  was 
great  He  was  patient  of  labor,  and  in 
business  was  remarkable  for  exactneas 
and  despatch. 

pRECESsioff  OF  TRX  EquiNOXEs  is  a 
very  slow  motion  of  tfiem,  by  whwh  they 
change  their  place,  going  fix>m  east  to 
west,  or  backward,  in  aniecedenJtia,  as  as- 
tronomers call  it,  or  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  signs.  The  pole,  tfie  sobdces,  the 
equinoxes,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the 
ecliptic,  have  a  retrograde  motion,  and  are 
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eoMtMitly  numoff  from  «ssi  to  wwt,  or 
horn  Aries  towaru  Pisces,  &c^  by  means 
of  which  the  equinoctial  points  are  carried 
fiuther  and  fiuther  back  among  the  pre- 
Gseding  signs  of  staxsi  at  the  rate  of  about 
50if*  each  year,  which  retrograde  motion  is 
called  the /ireceMum,  receMion,  or  retroca- 
man  iff  iht  equmoxea.  Hence,  as  the  stars 
remam  immovable,  and  the  equinoxes  go 
backward,  the  stars  will  seem  to  move 
more  and  more  eastward  with  respect*  to 
them ;  for  which  reason  the  longitudes  of 
all  the  stars,  being  reckoned  from  the  first 
point  of  Aiies,  or  the  vernal  equinox,  lure 
continuaUy  increasing.  From  this  cause 
it  is  that  the  constellations  seem  aU  to 
have  chanfped  the  places  assigned  to  them 
by  the  ancient  astronomers.  In  the  time 
of  Hipporchus  and  the  oldest  astronomers, 
the  equinoctial  points  were  fixed  to  the 
first  stars  of  Aries  and  Libra;  but  the 
»gns  do  not  now  answer  to  the  same 
pmnts ;  and  the  stars,  which  were  then  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun  when  he  was  in 
the  equinox,  are  now  a  whole  sign,  or  30 
degrees,  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  so  die  first 
star  of  Aries  is  now  in  the  portion  of  the 
ecliptic  udled  Taurus ;  and  the  stars  of 
Taurus  are  now  in  Gemini,  and  those  of 
Gemini  in  Cancer,  and  so  on.  Hence, 
likewise,  the  stars  which  rose  or  set  at 
any  particular  season  oi  the  year  in  the 
times  of  Eudoxus,  Hesiod,  Vu^  Pliny* 
k^  by  no  means  answer,  at  this  time, 
their  descriptions.  This  seeming  chaiwe 
of  place  in  the  stars  was  first  obwrved  by 
lIi|MMirchu8  of  Rhodes,  who,  198  years 
B.  C^  found  that  the  longitudes  of  the 
stars  in  his  time  were  greater  than  they 
had  been  before  observed  by  Timochares, 
and  than  they  were  in  the  sphere  of  Eu- 
doxus, who  wrote  380  years  B.  C.  Ptol- 
emy also  perceived  the  gradual  change  in 
the  kmgitudee  of  the  stars ;  but  he  stated 
the  quantity  at  too  little,  making  it  but 
P  in  100  years,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
only  36^^  per  year.  Y-hang,  a  Chinese,  in 
the  year  731,  stated  the  quanti^  of  this 
cbaoge  at  1^  in  83  years,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  42^"  per  year.  Other  more  mod- 
em astronomers  have  made  this  precession 
sdll  more,  but  with  some  small  difierences 
from  each  other;  and  it  is  now  usually 
taken  at  5(Hf*  per  year.  All  these  rates 
are  deduced  nom  a  comparison  of  the 
longitude  of  certain  stars,  as  observed  by 
more  ancient  astronomers,  with  the  later 
observatioiis  of  the  same  stars,  namely,  by 
subtracting  the  fiirmer  fipom  the  latter,  and 
dividing  the  remainder  by  the  number  of 
years  in  the  interval  between  the  dates  of 
the  observBtionB:  thus,  by  a  medium  of  a 
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great  number  of  oomiMrisoBSy  the  quantiQr 
of  the  annual  change  has  been  fixed  at 
50^,  according  to  which  rate  it  will  re- 
qmre  35,791  years  ibr  the  equinoxes  to 
make  their  revolutions  westward  quite 
around  the  circle,  and  return  to  the  same 
point  agaiiL  The  explanation  of  the 
physical  cause  of  this  slow  chan^  in  the 
position  of  the  e<]uinoxes,  or  the  mtersec- 
tions  of  the  equmoctial  with  the  ecliptic, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficuh  problems  of 
phymcal  astronomy,  which  even  Nevrtm 
attempted  in  vain  to  solve  in  a  per^tlv 
satis&ctoiy  manner.  Later  mathemati- 
cians, however,  as  D'Alembert,  Euler, 
Sunpeon,  Laplace,  have  succeeded  in  it. 
Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  say,  in 
fleneral,  that  this  phenomenon  is  owinff  to 
ttie  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  which 
itselr  arises  fit>m  the  earth's  rotation  on  its 
axis ;  for,  as  more  matter  has  thus  been 
accumulated  aU  round  the  equatorial  parts 
than  any  where  else  on  the  earth,  the  sun 
and  moon,  when  on  either  aide  of  the 
equator,  by  attracting  this  redundant  mat- 
ter, bring  the  equator  sooner  under  them, 
in  every  return  towards  it,  than  if  there 
was  no  such  accumulation.  This  subject 
is  treated  clearly  and  fully  in  die  &2d 
book  of  Lalande's  Jbirwumy  (dd  ed.,  Paris, 
1792] ;  see,  ahx),  D'Alembert's  Rkkarehts 
mar  ta  PHctuum  de»  iiquinoxes  (Paris, 
1749,  4to.j ;  and  Ferguson's  ABtnmomf 
(Brewster's  edition,  Edmburgh,  1821). 
Precious  StONXs.  (See  Genu.] 
Precipitation.  (See  Cohtdon,) 
PRxnsBtiirATioir.  (See  Qractf  and 
Cahm.) 

pRXFECTUREs.  Amouff  the  problems 
of  the  modem  policy  of  Europe,  there  is, 
perhaps,  none  more  important  than  the 
combination  which  should  take  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  afi^rs  of  towns 
and  districts,  between  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  local  authorities.  In  the 
countries  of  Germany,  the  care  of  certain 
public  matters,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  communities  in  their  general  as- 
semblies, under  the  superintendence  of 
their  bailifis,  counts  ana  princes,  was,  at 
an  eariy  period,  transferred  to  the  sove- 
reiffn  and  to  the  stewards  of  the  princes ; 
and  only  here  and  there  have  any  traces 
been  preserved  of  an  older  constitution, 
which  certainly  once  existed  in  all  the 
Germanic  kingdoms,  but  has  nowhere  re- 
mained to  a  considerable  extent  except  in 
England.  For  all  that  relates  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  order  and  peace,  the 
care  of  roads,  and  other  public  institutions, 
schools,  poor  ratesi  prisons,  &c.,  the  par- 
liament is  there  the  supreme  authority, 
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whieh  rauft  detoniime  the  geocnl  princi- 
ples on  which  they  are  oooducted,  and 
must  authorise  the  particQlar  estahlisb- 
menta  that  may  be  proposed.  lu  the 
counties,  the  sberi£^  as  the  king's  officer, 
is  only  the  guardian  and  administrator 
of  the  public  authority,  the  executioner  of 
the  royal  commands  and  judicial  sen- 
tences, with  power  to  call  out  thepoMe 
coimiatus,  (q.  v.)  The  administration,  on 
the  contrary,  is  vested  chiefly  in  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  who  may  be  considered 
as  a  deputation  of  the  prioeipal  persons  of 
each  county,  and  it  is  oontroUed  by  the 
grand  jury,  which  assembles  at  each 
court  of  assizes.  (See  .^fmes.^  Connect- 
e|d  with  this  independence  of  tne  counties 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  in 
order  to  ^qpreas  their  yiews,  wishes  and 
grievancea  (See  Pd/UUmJ)  This  is  se- 
(sured  and  completed  bv  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  In  the  states  of'^the  continent,  the 
separate  districts  have  ceased  to  govern 
themselves,  and  have  oome  under  the 
control  of  officers  appointed  by  the  gen- 
eral government ;  aiui  in  most  of  the  Ger- 
man countries,  colleges  of  counsellon 
have  become  common  since  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  In  France,  a  similar  course  of 
thin^  has  taken  place ;  in  sane  of  the 
provmces,  indeed,  the  constitution  c^  the 
estates  was  retained,  and  in  others  local 
officers  (dru)  were  established  to  super- 
intend the  taxation ;  but  the  estates  in  the 
pa^  (Ttiata  were  by  degrees  much  re- 
stricted, and  the  Mw  reduced  to  mere 
royal  offioers.  Most  of  the  subjects  of 
country  police  were  transferred  to  the  su-^ 
perior  bailiwics,  royal  officers  and  {jarlia- 
ment;  but,  as  the  conniU  du  roi  were 
more  and  more  developed,  not  only  did  it 
become  the  common  course  of  tlungs  to 
prefer  petitions  to  them,  but  maUrea  du 
rtquiks  were  annually  sent  through  the 
provinces  to  examine  the  administration 
of  them  in  all  its  branches,  including  mil- 
itary, judiciaiy,  financial  and  police  af&irs. 
Heniy  II  established  them,  in  1551,  as 
peipetual  overaeen;  in  all  the  provinces, 
aiui,  under  Louis  XIII,  in  1^,  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  ia/dendamU.  Their 
official  poweiB  were  more  and  more  en- 
larged. They  were  bound  to  uncondi- 
tional obedience  to  the  ministers,  and 
could  be  recalled  at  any  time.  To  their 
f\mctions  belonged  the  proportional  as- 
sessment of  taxes,  tlie  levying  of  soldiers, 
and  their  removal,  the  procuring  of  sup- 
plies for  the  army  and  the  royal  magazines, 
the  keeping  of  roads,  bridges  and  p«jd>lic 
edifices  in  reiMur,  the  care  of  the  common 
concerns  of  the  districts,  the  regulation  of 


the  trade  in  eom  fcom  one  province  to 
another,  4^.    It  was  of^  suj^gested  to  in* 
troduce.  instead  of  diese  men,  m  vested  with 
such  arnitrary  powers,  a  coUeffial  adminis- 
tration, a  part  of  whose  members,  at  least, 
should  be  chosen  by  the  provinces  them- 
selves.   But  this  was  never  done;  and 
thus  the  office  of  intendants  remained  till 
the  revolution,  and  the  abuses  of  their  au- 
thority contributed  not  a  litde  to  produce 
this  catastrophe.    It  was  therefore  one  of 
the  first  doings  of  the  national  convention 
to  abolish  these  offices,  and,  instead  of 
them,  to  erect  in  each  depeitment  a  gen- 
eral administration,  whoee  members  were 
chosen  by  the  citizens.    A  directoiy  of 
the  department  was  permauent :  a  coun- 
cil, on  the  other  hand,  was  to  meet  eveiy 
year,  to  fix  the  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  audit  accounts,  and  to  exevcisc  a 
degree  of  legislative  power  over  the  afi&irs 
of  the  department    A  similar  regulation 
was  introduced  in  the  districts  and  rinsle 
towns.     But,  by  this  organization,  die 
power   of  the   government  was   much 
weakened,  and  the  authorities  of  the  de^ 
paitments  often  came  forward  in  open  op- 
position to  the  minisdy.    It  was,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  fint  operations  of  Napoleon, 
who  cannot  be  denied  to  have  poasesaed 
an  extraordinary  sanity  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  mechanism  of  goveniment,  to 
restore  the  intendants,  not,  however,  under 
this  odious  name,  but  under  the  appeUa* 
tionofj»re/ecte.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  law  of  Feb.  17, 1800  (38  Pluv.,  ymr 
VIII),  by  whieh  there  was  established  lor 
each  department  a  prefect  (to  be  appc^t- 
ed  and  dianuased  at  pleasure  by  the  fitst 
conHil),  a  council  of  the  prefecture,  con- 
sisting of  3 — 5  members,  and  a  geneni 
council  of  the  department.    The  last,  also, 
a{^inted  by  &e  fint  consul,  was  to  as- 
semble once  a  year  to  distribute  the  quota 
of  the  departmental  taxes  among  the  die- 
trict8(armMUJiffeiMew,orunder-profectuias], 
to  fix  the  expenses  of  the  department,  to 
decide  on  remonstrances  renpecting  ex- 
cessive taxation,  and  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  piefects  it^specting  the  departmental 
treasuiy.    But  it  seems  that  theae  «eiiMib 
gMraux  de  d^fortemmt^  as  well  as  the 
conaeUa  d'ammdisaemenij  were  tacidy  snf- 
ered  to  fiOl  into  disuse.     The  pief^Kts 
are  intrusted  with  the  whote  oiganization 
and  management  of  the  police  esiabliab- 
ments;  but  the  punishment  of  oilenass 
against  the  police  reguladons  hdkmgs  to 
particular  courts  not  under  their  coattol. 
Within  this  sphere  of  action,  the  prefects 
are  unchecked:   the  auh-prei^ete,  who 
stand  4t  the  head  of  the  dinncti,  are  en- 
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tivdf  sufejeet  to  their  coiiBiiaiid»;  and 
the  auliioriues  of  the  commuiiitiesy  as 
w«B  astbejnaticeBof  the  peace,  can  set 
no  limilB  to  their  actiyity.    The  coons 
luKve  no  Cognizanoe  of  any  matter  which 
haa  akeady  been  decided  by  an  act  of 
pvefectore  (mrUS  of  the  prefiMrtu,  or  coun- 
cfl  of  the  prefecture)^  eren  thou|^  the 
officers  may  have  exceeded  their  powers^ 
untU  that  act  haa  been  avoided  by  the 
eompetent  antfaorities.    By  means  of  the 
prdeelB,  the  ministiy  can  exert  a  great 
influence,  not  merely  on  public,  but  also  on 
pnTate  affiirs.    Under  Napoleon,  the  pre-> 
mts  had  to  make  reports  of  the  rich 
heiiQsws  of  their  departments,  in  order  to 
aflbrd  an  opportunity  to  the  fiivorites  of 
goremment  to  address  them.    Legrave- 
w&id  (Dei  Laeunes  de  la  LMslatwnlhm^ 
CflMe)  has  discloeed  a  nunnwr  of  abuses, 
hy  which  the  prefects  invaded  the  private 
ftoperty  and  damestic  relations  of  the  cit- 
izens.    How  the  admimstratioii  of  penal 
justice,  the  elections,  &c^  were  managed 
D^  them  accfMrdin^  to  thepurpoees  of  the 
ministers,  is  notorious.    Tike  power  of  the 
prefects,  however,  ceases,  at  least  by  law, 
as  soon  as  a  lend  contest  arises  respecting 
a  subject  of  administration ;  for  he  must 
refer  such  cases  to  the  court  appointed  fer 
the  purpose,  the  council  of  the  prefectures, 
of  whicn  he  is  the  president,  but  in  which 
he  has  only  a  casting  vote.    Under  the 
cognizance  of  this  court  fiiU  all  disputes 
respecting  the  taxation  of  particular  indi- 
viduals, respecting  contracts  for  suppliesi 
engagements  with  the  state  fer  building, 
the  indemnification  of  those  who  have  hwa 
to  ^ve  up  any  thing  to  the  public,  or  have 
been  injured  by  the  contractois  fer  public 
buildings,  together  with  injuries  sustained 
in  war,  contests   respecting  any  of  the 
public  domains,  &c.    The  appeals  against 
Its  decisions  (arriUs)  lie  to  tne  council  of 
state.    A^nst  the  decision  of  the  minis- 
ters,  also,  in  contested  matters  of  adminis- 
tration, complaints  must  be  submitted  to 
the  council  of  state;  but  in  matters  not 
disputed,  memorials  alone  against  the  pre- 
fects can  be  laid  befere  the  ministers,  and 
compkuots  agaiust  the  ministers  must  be 
addressed  immediately  to  the  king.    The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
prefectures,  and  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom and  independence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  townships,  all  parties  in  France 
agree  in  censuring.    But  how  arbitrary 
power  and  partiiuity  may  be  banished 
noni  the  administration  of  the  prefects,  so 
as  not  to  deprive  the  govemmem  of  its 
requisite  energr,  and  in  what  way  com- 
munides  may  m  reinvested  with  self-gov- 


emmcnit,  are  questionB  respecting  wfaidb 
the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails. 
1 11S6NAHCT ;  the  state  of  a  female  ifho 
is  with  child.  Pregnancy  be^s  at  the 
moment  of  conception,  and  ceases  with 
that  of  birth.  Durmg  pregnancy,  the  vital 
activity,  especially  of  the  womb,  whidi 
probably  receives,  a  few  days  after  eon- 
osption,  the  fecundated  vesicle,  increases. 
The  periodical  discharge  of  blood  ceasss, 
but  the  vessels  of  the  womb  become  en- 
laised,  more  charged  with  blood,  longer 
and  straigfater.  Its  cellular  substance  be* 
comes  scmer,  and  more  spongy,  the  sidsa 
thicker,  the  cavi^  wider.  It  loses  the 
pear  shape,  which  it  has  when  not  im- 
wegnated,  and  becc^nes  more  globular. 
It  sinks  during  the  two  first  months  of 
pregnancy  lower  into  the  pdvisibut  after- 
waras  rises,  and  becomes  larger,  until,  in 
the  eighth  mcmth,  the  bottom  of  k  can  be 
felt  externally  in  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
In  the  ninth  month,  it  sinks  aflais  sone- 
what.  In  tbjse  chanffes  of  me  womihr 
the  embryo  (<|.  v.)  developes  itself^  until  it 
has  reached,  m  the  fortieth  week,  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  maturity  to  be  able  to  five 
senarate  jSxan  the  mother,  when  the  birth 
takes  place,  and  pregnancy  is  at  an  end. 
But  the  vital  activi^  is  increased  in  the 
state  of  pregnancy  not  only  in  the  womfa, 
but  in  the  whole  body,  with  healthy  and 
vigorous  women.  Pregnant  women  are 
bolder,  more  indepen£»Dt,  more  enter- 
prising, stronger  than  before,  and  retain 
these  qualities  when  they  are  mothers. 
They  are  more  rarely  affected  by  conta- 

Sious  diseases;  consumption  is  checked 
uring  pregnancy,  but  makes  the  more 
rapid  progress  after  it^  completion.  Hys- 
teric women  feel  often  imcommonly  well 
during  this  period;  the  gouty  are  feeed 
fiom  their  attacks;  some  become  uncom- 
monly fat.  On  the  other  hand,  this  state 
is,  with  many,  particularly  with  feeUe, 
sickly,  delicate,  too  young  or  too  old  wo- 
men, often  accompanied  by  a  great  many 
complaints,  which  depend  upon  the  alter- 
ed state  of  the  systems  of  the  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  stomach  particularly  often 
suftera ;  hence  nausea,  vomiting,  a  mortnd 
loathmg  o^  or  craving  fer,  particular 
dishes,  which  were  till  then  indifferent. 
Pregnant  women  often  si^er,  also,  by 
wandering  pains,  particularly  in  the  teeth, 
and  by  coughing.  Much  ^inclination  ex- 
ists in  the  body  to  inflammation  and  a 
heated  state  of  the  blood ;  the  veins  of  the 
feet  and  the  posteriore  are  swelled.  The 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  womb^  thus 
changed  in  situation  and  ftxrm,  not  tmfre- 
quemi^  causes  utegularities  m  the  dis- 
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ehtfgtw  of  the  urine  and  excrements.  All 
tbMe  changes  serve  aa  signs  of  pregnancy. 
Other  signs  are  the  gradual  and  regular 
changes  observed  at  the  opening  of  the 
womb  by  internal  examination ;  also  the 
state  of  the  breasts,  which  become  larger 
daring  pregnancy,  and  in  which  a  milky 
substance  collects,  but  particulariv  the 
change  of  color  round  the  nipple ;  lastly, 
the  motion  of  the  child  felt  b^  the  motlier 
in  the  second  half  of  the  period  of  nreg- 
nancy,  and  the  perception  of  difierent 
parts  vf  the  fostus  by  external  and  internal 
examination.  It  is  very  important  to  de- 
termine the  fiict  of  pregnancy  at  an  early 
stage;  but  it  is  very  difficult,  in  some 
oases,  particularly  in  the  first  half  of  the 
period,  because  there  are  a  number  of 
diseases  of  the  abdomen  which  are  attend- 
ed with  similar  symptoms.  Pregnancy 
itself  is  subject  to  a  number  of  deviations 
fixMn  the  ordinary  course.  The  rules  laid 
down  to  prevent  injuir  to  the  embryo, 
and  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  mother, 
have  reference  principally  to  air,  nourish- 
ment and  exercise ;  to  the  natural  desires 
and  preternatural  longings  (the  latter  must 
be  ^ptuified  with  much  caution) ;  to  the 
passions,  which  must  be  carefully  restrain- 
ed;  to  the  imagination,  because  the  whole 
nervous  system  may  easily  become  over- 
excited ;  to  the  proper  allowance  of  sleen, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  dress,  whicn 
must  not  press  either  the  abdomen  or  the 
breast  All  injuries  from  over-exertion  or 
mechanical  causes  are  to  be  carefiilly 
avoided,  as  ftlls,  lifting,  blows,  &c.,  be- 
cause they  may  easily  occasion  abortions. 
During  pregnancy,  care  ou^t  also  to  be 
taken  that  the  breasts  are  fit,  after  the 
buth  of  the  child,  to  nourish  it.  It  is  a 
nustaken  idea  that  abortions  take  place 
much  more  fiequently  among^  the  hiffher 
classes:  the  poorer  classes  in  populous 
cities  are  ouite  as  liable  to  them,  in  tlie 
country,  wnere  a  purer  air  keeps  the  body 
altogether  in  a  more  vigorous  state,  abor- 
tions occur  less  freouendy.  The  advice 
of  experienced  female  friends,  during  the 
whole  period  of  pregnancy,  is,  of  course, 
of  the  greatest  value ;  yet,  in  almost  all 
countries,  certain  prejudices  exist  respect- 
ing this  important  state  in  a  female's  life, 
and  the  advice  of  a  phyncian  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  The  mtemal  examina- 
tions mentioned  above  are  comparatively 
rare  in  England  and  the  U.  States ;  but, 
in  France,  Gennany  and  Italy,  if  not 
throughout  the  European  continent,  they 
belong  to  the  regular  course  of  medical 
atten&nce  in  the  state  of  pregnancy. 
Prehitite  ;  a  mineral  first  discovered 


by  colonel  Prehn,  at  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  whom  it  owes  its  name.  It 
sometimes  occurs  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  its  primary  form,  but  more  gen- 
erally in  irregular  eight-sided  tables  and 
low  six-sided  prisms.  Prehnite,  hovrevei^ 
is  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  botrroidal 
concretions,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  nrger, 
made  up  of  delicate  fibres;  its  cdor  is 
some  shade  of  yellow  or  creen;  it  is 
translucent,  shining,  and  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass;  specific  gravity  Ii8  to  8 ;  it 
mehs  with  intumesoenoe  into  a  pale  ffreen 
or  yellow  glass,  and  consists  of  silex  &83, 
alumina  8£33,  lime  18.33,  oxideof  iron  5.66, 
and  water  1.83 ;  it  belongs  to  trap  rocks 
and  sienite,  in  wiuch  it  Is  found  in  the 
form  of  veins  and  geodes.  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  comes,  in 
particular,  in  very  fine  pieces,  fit>m  Scot- 
land. In  the  U.  States^  it  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  several  towns  in  Connecticut, 
but  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  at 
Farmington. 

Peelats;  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
those  spiritual  officers  who  exereise  jaris- 
diction  in  their  own  name.  These  were> 
originally,  only  the  bishops,  archbishops, 
patriareba,  and  the  pope.  The  cardinals 
and  legates,  abbots  and  priors,  also  ob- 
tained certain  privileges  of  jurisdiction  by 
grant  or  prescription.  In  the  Grerman 
empire,  previous  to  the  secularisations  of 
1803,  a  number  of  high  ecclesiastics,  who 
held  immediately  of  the  emperor,  had  also 
a  secular  jurisdiction,  and  several  had  the 
princely  dignity,  with  a  seat  and  voice  in 
the  diets.  (SeeiSlec(or,andGermmi£mptre.) 
The  term  nntaUs  is  oflen  used  merely  to 
signify  the  nigber  dignitaries  of  the  church. 

Premises,    ^ee  Syttogism,] 

Premium.    (&ee  BourSy.) 

Premonstratenses  ;  a  religious  order, 
founded  in  the  French  Inshopric  of  Laon, 
by  Norbert,  a  canon  of  Xanten  in  Cleves, 
who,  by  the  austerity  and  zeal  which  he 
manifested  as  archbishop  of  JMfagdebur^ 
(in  1127),  acquired  the  honor  of  canoniza- 
tion. In  the  forest  of  Coucy,  in  a  meadow 
pointed  out  to  him,  as  he  said,  by  Heaven 
{pre  morUri^  prahan  numstraium;  thence 
the  name  of  the  order),  he  collected  his 
fust  disciples  (1190),  and  gave  them  the 
rule  of  Sl  Augustine  with  some  additional 
rigor.  The  Premonstratenses,  therefore, 
consider  themselves  as  rej^lar  canons, 
though,  by  their  constitution,  they  are 
actually  monks.  Their  order  increased 
rapidly  ;  several  nunneries  were  estab- 
lished with  the  same  rigid  rules;  at  first 
(as  was  die  case  with  that  of  Fontevraud) 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  monasteries, 
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from  wboee  rereDues  tliey  w«rs  rap- 
ported,  but  rabsequemly  at  a  diatance 
from  them,  to  avoid  the  dangen  of  inter- 
eonuDuoieation.  The  abbot  of  the  origiiMd 
monaatery  Pf^raonti^,  near  Couey,  waa 
MieFB]f  and,  with  three  other  abbota, 
nrmed  the  great  ooimeil  of  the  iiithen  of 
the  order.  The  order  waa  iotrodaced 
iDto  Englaiid  ia  1146,  and  ita  memben 
were  there  regulariy  known  at  the  White 
Canoua.  Before  the  reformation,  thej  had 
SOCK)  monaateriee,  among  which  were  500 
nonneriea,  moetly  in  Germany,  the  Netfa- 
eflanda,  Finnoa,  England,  and  the  noitk 
^  Europe;  but  the  reformation  dimin- 
iflhed  tfaia  number,  by  more  than  one  halfj 
in  die  eixteenth  century.  The  raonaa- 
teriea  in  8^n  attempted  to  revive  their 
diaaipliDe  in  1573,  by  uniting  in  a  atriet 
obaarvance  of  their  rulee;  but  they  re- 
metnad  in  eommunion  with  thoae  <»  the 
conmon  obaervanee.  In  1630,  tfaia  com- 
munion of  all  the  monaateriea,  of  both 
idndB,  waa  oonfirmed  by  new  atatutea.  In 
dw  eighteenth  century,  die  order  had  no 
houaea  in  Italy ;  in  Fmaoa,  it  had  forty- 
two  monaateriea ;  the  nunneriea  bad  aU 
diBappeared.  It  now  conaietB  of  a  few 
houaea  in  S^in,  Poland  and  the  Austrian 
alataa,  eapeoially  in  Bohemia,  where  it  has 
at  Prague  one  of  ita  handaoraeat  and  rich- 


PnEPOSiTion  (from  jvrapeaihif,  placed 
bafora) ;  a  part  of  apeecb,  which  ia  uaed 
Id  ahow  the  relation  of  one  object  to 
another,  and  derivea  iia  name  from  ita 
beipg  naoal^  placed  before  the  word 
whicn  ezpKBBea  the  object  of  the  relation. 
In  eoma  ianguagea,  thia  relation  ia  often 
expreeaed  bv  ehangea  of  the  tetmination 
(caaea)^  without  the  uae  of  a  prepoai- 
don* 

Prkbimativs  Couar.  (See  Courtj  dir 
vision  Eedeaiagtical  Cowit,) 

Pm£nooATiyE8  op  tbb  Kino  of  Ench 
uuiD.    (See  Great  jBriUim.) 

PassBuao  iPommium ;  in  Hungarian, 
Postnu;  in  Sclavonic,  PresaJmrdt);  a 
city  of  Hungary,  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  which  here  dividea  into  aevend 
branches,  and  ia  eroesed  by  a  flying  bridge ; 
kit48»8'N.;  lon.ir'G'E.  It  is  built  on 
a  hill  overlooking  a  wide  pbm ;  the  walls, 
whicb  formeriy  separated  it  from  the  sub- 
urbs^ have  been  derooliahed ;  the  atreelB 
are  narrow,  steep,  and  only  in  part  paved. 
The  handaomeat  streets  and  aquarea  are 
in  the  anburba.  The  cathedral  dedicated 
to  St  Martin  ia  a  kuve  building  in  the 
Gothic  style;  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John, 
liekmging  to  it,  the  ooroiiation   of  the 


kings  ef  Hnnaary  formeriy  took  place. 
The  castle,  which  aerved  aa  a  barrack, 
was  burnt  down  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  but  its  wami  upstanding. 
Presburg  contains  seven  monaateriea,  four- 
teien  ehurchea  (of  which  twelve  are  Cad^- 
olic),  one  synagogue,  several  hoapitala, 
and  some  literary  institutioas.  Popula- 
tion 32,096,  of  which  35,000  are  Catholiea, 
5000  Lutherans,  and  2000  Jews.  The 
transit  trade  is  considerable,  and  there  are 
some  manufoctures.  Presbun  waa  the 
capital  of  Hungary  until  Joseph  II  made 
Biida  the  capital.  The  peace  of  Preabuxg 
(concluded  Dec.  16, 1805,  between  Fran* 
cia,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  Napoleon) 
waa  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
battle  of  Auaterlitz.  (See  Auttna^  and 
AiuUrUtzA  The  German  emperor  ceded 
the  part  or  the  territory  of  Venice  acquired 
1^  the  peace  of  Luneville  (q.  v.)  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy;  acknowledaed  the 
regal  dianity  and  aovereignty  of  the  elec- 
ton  of  Bavaria  and  Wtoembera^,  and  the 
aovereignty  of  the  elector  of  Baden ; 
ceded  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  and  aome  dis^ 
tricta,  to  Bavaria ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
Brisgaa,  with  Constance,  to  Baden ;  and 
the  tovma  on  the  Danube,  and  aome  other 
portiona  of  die  Suabian  poeseesions  of 
Austria,  to  Wtoembeig.  ror  these  cea- 
aiona,  Auatria  received  aome  indemnifica- 
tion. (See  ConfedmOion  ^  ike  Rhim ; 
and  consult  SchdU's  HiMrt  du  TVmUs 
is  Paixy  7th  vol.) 

Presbttxriazis  (fhun  the  Scripture 
term  nptpfinnpot,  elder) ;  thoae  Christiana 
who  maintain  that  there  is  im>  order  in  the 
church  superior  to  that  of  preabyten  or 
eUers,  affirming  the  terma  irp«ri9vrcpo(  (elder) 
and  htcKonot  (h^op)  to  be  of  preciaely  the 
aame  imporL  The  Preabytariana  believe 
that  the  authority  of  their  ministera  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  to  administer  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord^ 
supper,  ia  derived  fiom  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  prea- 
l^tery  (assembly  of  presbyten) ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  oppoae  the  scheme  of  the 
Independent  or  CongregpationBl  ehurchea, 
with  the  same  argument  which  the  Epia- 
copalians  use,  while  they  differ  ftom  theae 
Inner  in  not  admitting  any  inequality  of 
rank  amon^  the  ministers  of  the  church. 
The  eatabbshed  church  of  Scotland  is 
Presbyterian ;  this  mode  of  ecclesiaadcal 
government  having  been  introduced  thith- 
er fh>m  Geneva,  by  John  Knox,  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  reformer.  (See  Knxcj  and 
ScoOantL]  The  doctrinea  of  the  church 
are  Calvmisdc.  the  Weatminster  confea- 
aion  of  fidth  being  the  aiandard  of  the 
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need,  wbich  an 
required  to  subacribe.  There  are  four 
eccleaiaatical  judicatoriea^  viz.  tbe  kiik 
aowjoiii  cofopoaed  of  the  miiuBter  of  the 
pariah  aa^  a  niunber  of  the  moat  reapeet- 
able  laymeD;  the  preebyteiyf  compo^ 
of  the  miniaten  of  a  certain  diatriet,  with 
an  elder  from  each  pariah ;  the  synod, 
conaiating  of  the  miniatera  and  elderaof  a 
certain  niunber  of  preabyteriea ;  and  tbe 
genenl  aaKmUy,  compoaed  of  repreaen- 
tativea  of  the  preabyteriea  (200  miniaten 
and  156  elden^  and  of  the  univenitiea. 
Thia  is  the  aupreme  eccleaiaatical  tribunal, 
and  meetB  once  a  year.  The  Preabyte- 
rian  church  in  the  U.  States  doea  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Scotland. 
The  first  preabytery  was  organized  in  thia 
countnr  m  1704,  by  the  aasociation  of 
several  miniatera  who  had  reeeired  Pres- 
byterian ordination  in  Europe,  and  who 
agreed  to  govern  themaelvea  agreeably  to 
the  ^estminater  confesnon  of  fidth  (see 
Cned^  form  of  government,  book  of  dis- 
cipline, and  directory  for  worship.  The 
presbyteries  aubaequently  formed  have 
been  oiganized  by  act  of  thia  preabyteiy, 
or  aome  auperior  judicatory,  auch  as  a 

Snod  or  general  aasemblv.  In  the  mld- 
e  of  the  last  century,  Uie  Presbyterian 
church  waa  divided,  by  a  achism,  into  the 
synod  of  New  Yorit,  or  the  New  LightB^ 
alnd  the  synod  of  Philadelphia;  bu^  in 
1756,  the  two  bodiea  met,  and  reunited 
Uiemaelvea  into  pne  synod,  entitled  the 
Bvnod  of  New  York  and  Philadeh>hia. 
Tlie  first  ceneral  aasemMy  met  in  1789, 
and,  in  1831,  it  comprehended  2953 
churches,  1801  miniaten,  183,017  com- 
municant, embmoing  a  population  of 
1,800,000  soula.  The  numiber  of  aynods^ 
m  1830,  waa  nineteen;  that  of  pres- 
byteries, ninety-etfht.  The  theobgical 
aeminariea,  under  tbe  care  of  tbe  general 
assemUy,  are  three,  at  Princeton  (New 
Jersey),  AH^^hanytown  (PennaylvnniaL 
and  ranee  Edward  county  (Virginia)| 
baodea  several  ^o^Bcal  seminariea. 
.  Prescott,  Ohver,  was  bom  at  Oroton  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  April  27, 1731, 
of  a  highly  respectable  English  fiunil^. 
He  was  mduated  at  Harvara  college,  m 
1750,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine,  after  a  due  coune  of  studv. 
The  condition  of  the  times,  however,  did 
not  allow  him  to  prosecute  his  profes- 
sional dudes  uninterruptedly.  He  en- 
gaged actively  in  public  life,  and  received 
from  the  government  many  appointmenta 
and  commissions.  In  the  militia  he  was 
successively  made,  by  the  kinc,  a  major, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel.    On  the 


J  out  of  die  revoltitioa,  ha  took  a 
decided^part  in  fevor  of  hbcHrqr,  and,  in 
1776^  waa  appointed,  by  the  aupreme  ex- 
ecutive council  of  Maisaachuaetta^  briga- 
dier-general of  the  militia  Ibr  the  county 
of  Hiddleaez— «  post  tbe  duties  of  which, 
joined  lo  his  care  in  aiding  to  organize 
the  town  committees  of  eorreapondence  in 
that  pan  c^  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
rendered  his  situation  one  of  great  labor. 
In  1776^  he  viraa  chosen  a  member  of  the 
board  of  war.  In  1777,  he  was  elected  n 
member  of  the  supreme  ezecutivae  council 
of  the  stale,  and  after  aerving  in  that 
capacity  finr  three  years,  declined  a  re- 
election. In  1778,  he  viraa  appcnnted  the 
third  major-general  of  the  miutia  through- 
out the  commonwealth.  In  1779,  he  waa 
made  judge  of  probate  of  wills,  ^cc,  fiir 
the  counQr  of  Middleaex,  and  retained  the 
ofilce  untU  hia  death,  giving  universal  aalia* 
Action  by  hia  urbanity  Sod  the  able  and 
correct  manner  in  wtuch  he  dischaiged 
his  duties.  In  1781,  he  waa  named  the 
second  major-general  of  the  mihtia,  but 
he  aoon  tendered  his  resignation.  In  the 
same  year,  he  received  a  teatimonial  of 
the  confidence  repoaed  in  hia  character 
by  the  government  by  receiving  from  it  a 
commisaion  **  to  cause  to  be  af^nehended, 
and  committed  to  gaol,  any  person  whom 
you  ahall  deem  the  safety  of  the  conunon* 
wealth  requirea  to  be  reatrained  of  hia 
personal  liberty,  or  whoae  enlargement 
within  the  commonwealth  is  daugerooa 
thereto."  Doctor  Preacott  alio  held  sev^ 
etal  municipal  officea^  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  public  business  of  hia  town. 
He  died  at  Grolon,  Nov.  17,  1804,  in  tbe 
seventy-fourth  year  of  hia  ace.  Doctor 
Prescott  was  distinguished  tor  activity, 
colloquial  talents^  and  poiitenass  of  man- 
ners. As  much  time  as  be  coald  spars 
ftt>m  his  pubbe  ocoupationa,  he  devoted 
to  hia  prMeasional  dutiea,  and,  fer  nearly 
half  a  century,  waa  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar phyaicians  of  the  common  wedth.  He 
poooessod  the  singular  feculty  of  sleeping 
on  honeback. 

PasscoTT,  William,  a  distinguished 
revolutionary  offieer,  was  bom  in  1796^  at 
Goshen,  in  Massachusetts.  At  the  ea|>- 
ture  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1758,  he  was  a 
lieutenant  of  the  provincial  troopa^  and  at- 
tracted, by  his  conduct  in  that  campaign, 
the  notice  of  the  Britiah  general,  who  o^ 
fered  him  a  commiasion  in  the  regular 
army,  which,  hovrever,  he  declined.  In 
1774,  when  the  struggle  between  the  c(^- 
onies  and  the  mother  country  was  at  band, 
he  was  appointed  to  eommaind  a  legiment 
of  minute  men,  organized  by  the  provin- 
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Oil  ""^jnT,  and,  on  noanmg  ootioe  of 
tbe  iDleoded  operationi  of  ^erel  Gage 
agaiiwt  CoDcora,  marched  with  it  to  Lex- 
iofloo.  Before  he  arrived,  however,  the 
Bntiah  had  retreated,  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered 
die  army  that  waa  ordered  to  be  laised, 
the  greater  part  of  hia  officers  and  men 
volunteering  to  aerve  with  him  for  the 
fint  campaign.  On  the  16th  of  June, 
1775^  he  waa  ordered  to  Cliarleatown  with 
three  regiments,  and  directed  to  throw  up 
woifcs  on  Bunker  hill.  On  reaching  the 
gropnd,  it  was  perceived  that  the  neigh* 
boring  elevaiiony  called  BreetPa  kUlf  waa  a 
more  suitable  station ;  and  on  it  the  de- 
fonces  were  erected.  The  next  day,  as  is 
well  known,  general  Howe,  with  a  force 
more  than  quaoruple  that  under  the  ordeis 
of  colonel  PreacotL  attempted  to  d]sk>dge 
him,  and,  after  a  contest  among  the  most 
menaorable  in  the  American  annals,  suc- 
ceeded in  e^cting  that  object  with  im- 
mense loss.  ,  Colonel  Preacott  was  one  of 
the  last  to  leave  the  intrenchments  when 
he  found  it  neceesaiy  to  order  a  retr»t, 
and  he  offered  to  the  commander-in-chief 
to  retake  the  position  the  same  night,  if  he 
woukl  pve  him  two  regiments.  In  1777, 
he  resigned  his  command,  and  returned 
home ;  out  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  be  went  as  a  volunteer  to  the  north- 
em  army  imder  general  Gates,  and  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  This 
was  his  last  mihtaiy  service.  He  subse- 
quently sat  in  the  legislature  of  his  native 
Slate  for  several  years.  He  died  in  1795, 
in  his  sevendeth  year,  highly  esteemed 
aa  an  energetic,  brave,  ana  patriotic  cit- 
izen. 

pREScAiFTioif  is  a  ri^t  or  title  acquir- 
ed by  use  and  time,  as  when  a  man  can 
ahow  no  other  title  to  what  he  claims, 
than  that  he,  and  those  under  whom  he 
claima,  have  immemorislly  used  to  enjoy 
it.  The  olject  of  prescription  is  to  se- 
cure the  title  to  property  to  him  who  has 
had  the  possession  of  it  for  the  term  fixed 
by  the  kw,  and  to  pcevent  any  one  from 
disturbing  his  posseoNon  after  such  term 
haa  expired.  The  law  of  prescription  ia 
not  intended  to  punish  the  indolence  of 
proprietOFB;  it  only  interprets  their  silenoe 
as  consent,  presuming  that  a  man  who 
neglects  to  assert  his  right  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  yeaia,  gives  it  up.  Many  celebrat- 
ed authors,  as  Grotiu%  Puifendorff  and 
Woldus,  have  maintained  that  the  law  of 
prescription  is  derived  from  the  kw  of 
nature.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. By  the  civil  kw,  things  movable 
become  aufcgect  to  prescription,  after  the 


eixpiiation  of  three  yean^  and  ai 
during  ten  vears,  if  the  parties  are  present 
(that  is,  in  the  province),  and  twenQr  years 
if  they  are  abaent,  will  also  found  a  pre 
acription  to  things  immovable,  if  the  pos 
honestly  obtained    at  first 


(JiuLInsL\ibAi,^L6).  Where  the poeses- 
m/ddfidky  a  preacription  of  thiity 


years  is  necessaiy  to  confer  a  title.  In  the 
code  of  Napoleon,  the  provisions  in  regard 
to  preacription  to  things  inunovable  are 
similar,  in  some  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, prescription  does  not  avail  agamsl 
the  church,  if  short  of  a  hundred  ]^ea». 
In  the  English  kw,  the  term  vrucriplion 
k  applied  onlv  to  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments, as  a  right  of  way,  a  common,  iic 
A  prescription  k  distinguished  from  a 
custom  by  this,  that  custom  k  properly  a 
local  usage,  and  not  annexed  to  a  person , 
such  as  a  custom  in  a  manor,  that  land 
shall  descend  to  the  youngest  son ;  but 
prescription  k  merely  a  penonal  usage; 
as  that  Bempronius  and  his  ancestors,  or 
those  whose  estate  he  hath,  have  used, 
time  out  of  mind,  to  have  common  of 
pasture  in  such  a  close ;  forthk  k  a  usage 
annexed  to  the  person  of  the  owner  oi 
thk  esuite.  By  the  kw  of  Engknd,  a 
prescription  must  have  existed  from  time 
whereof  the  memoiy  of  man  is  not  to 
thecontreiy,  which  is  to  be  understood, 
not  merely  of  living  memory,  but  of  mem- 
ory by  means  of  records  or  other  written 
memoriak;  and,  therefore,  where  there  k 
any  proof  of  the  ori|^nal  or  commence- 
ment of  any  thing,  it  cannot  be  claimed  by 
prescription ;  unless,indeed,the  commence- 
ment were  before  the  reign  of  Richard 
I,  for  then  it  k  considered  to  have  exkted 
immemorially,  on  an  equitable  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  of  Westminster,  1, 
which  limited  that  time  for  a  writ  of  right. 
{^Skarlde  on  EM^  1204.)  In  the  U.  Suites, 
It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  there 
can  be  a  preacription,  as  the  settkment  of 
the  country  was  withhi  the  tiroeof  memory 
by  the  Englkh  kw;  and  it  has  been 
held  that  there  could  be  no  prescription  in 
this  country,  in  some  of  the  states.  In 
Massachusetts,  it  has  been  heM,  that  the 
time  of  prescription  does  not  extend  fur- 
ther back  than  sixty  yean^  and  that  it  k 
questionabk  whether  it  extended  back 
foither  than  foitv  years.  (8  Pick,  504.) 

PREsiBEifT ;  the  supreme  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  U.  States.  The  qualification^ 
powers,  and  mode  of  election,  of  thk  offi- 
cer are  settled  by  artick  II  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  first  section  of  which  waa 
amended  in  1804.  (For  qualifications 
and  mode  of  electi(»i,  see  JBfodJon;  see 
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•Ik>  Mliele  Cbiuh'lirfpwif )  By 
Itt  of  tbftt  article,  it  i$  provided,  <*that  in 
6Me  of  the  removal  of  the  preaideiit  fiom 
office,  or  of  his  death,  lestgoataoa  or  disa- 
bility to  dischaife  the  powen  and  duties 
of  his  office,  tlw  same  shall  devolve  od 
the  viee-preaideot$  and  the  cooflress  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation  or  inability  both  of  the 
president  fUMl  vice-president,  by  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  president, 
and  such  officer  shall  act  unm  the  diss- 
bUjty  be  removed  or  a  predilent  be  elect- 
ed.* In  piiisuance  of  this  provision,  the 
act  of  congress  of  March  1, 1792,  sec.  9, 
declares,  that  in  such  case  of  vacancy,  the 
president  of  the  senate  nro  ienu  and  if 
there  b6  none,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  shall  act  until  the  va- 
cancy is  supplied.  The  president  holds 
his  office  for  four  yean,  aiid  it  is  provided 
by  law  (act  of  congress,  March  1,  1792)| 
diat  the  term  for  which  the  president: 
and  vice-president  shall  be  elected,  shall 
begin  on  the  fourth  day  of  Maroh  next 
socceeding  the  day  of  election.  The  tot 
section  of  Article  II  of  the  constitution 
also  provides,  that  ^the  president  shall,  at 
stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a 
ccnipeosation  which  shall  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any 
other  emolument  from  the  U.  States,  or 
any  of  them.^  Before  entering  oo  the 
eseeution  of  his  office,  he  is  required  to 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 
*«  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 
will  iiuthfully  execute  the  office  of  presi- 
deot  of  the  U.  States,  and  will,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  constitution  of  the  U.  States."  The 
powers  of  the  president  are  fixed  by  sec- 
tkm  2  of  Article  HI,  in  the  folk>wing 
terms:  ''The  president  shall  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of 
theU.  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  slates  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  U.  States;  he  may  require 
the  o|rinion,in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he 
diall  have  power  to  grsnt  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  ofl^ces  against  the  U.  States, 
except  in  cases  of  imneachment  He 
shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,provided  two 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and 
he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vke  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  ap- 
poiDt  amb— ndoi^odier  pubBc 


and  consul  jud^Ba  of  the  I 
and  aH  other  officem  ofthe  U.  States,  whoas 
appointments  are  nee  herein  otherwiBa 
provided  for,  and  which  ahall  be  estab- 
lished by  law;  but  the  congress  tnaj  by 
law  vest  the  appoinunetttof  such  inrerior 
officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  presi- 
dent alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  tha 
heads  of  depaitmenta.  The  president 
ahall  have  power  to  fill  uo  all  vacancies 
that  mav  happen  during  me  recess  of  the 
senate,  by  gianting  comminioQs,  which 
shall  expuv  at  the  etid  of  their  next  see* 
sion."  Section  7  of  Aitide  I  roqunnes 
that  **  eveiy  bill,  which  shall  have  passed 
the  boose  of  representatives  and  the  sen- 
ale,  ahall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
if  he  approve,  ne  ahall  ai|n  it;  but  if  noc 
he  shall  return  it,  with  his  ofajeeiioos,  to 
that  house  in  which  it  ahall  have  originat- 
ed, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  hug* 
on  the  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider 
it  If;  after  such  reconsideration,  two 
thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  passtba 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  ob- 
jections, to  the  other  house,  by  which  it 
shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  ap- 
proved by  two  thiids  of  that  house,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  If  any  bill  shall  not 
be  returned  by  the  president  within  ten 
days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law,  in  lyce  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  congress  by  their  ad- 
journment prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  hea  law."  The  aame  pro- 
vision is  extended  to  every  order,  resolu- 
tion or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
may  be  neeesauy  (excspton  question  of  ad- 
journment!. 'I'^^autiesofthepiesidentare 
determined  by  Aiticle  11^  section  3.  ''He 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  tibe  eoi^ress 
infonnation  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  a6  he  shall  judge  neceasaiyand 
expedient;  he  may,  on  exiraordinary 
occasions^  convene  both  houses,  or  either 
of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  be- 
tween them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  may  adjouin  them  to  such 
time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  re- 
ceive ambassadors  and  omer  public  mio- 
jsters;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
fiuthfhlly  executed,  and  shall  commiaion 
all  die  officers  of  die  U.  States."  An.  II, 
section  4,  provides  that  ''the  president, 
vice-president,  and  all  civil  officeiB  of  the 
U.  Steles,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
hnpeachmeiit  for,  and  conviction  o^  trea- 
son, bribety,  or  othar  high  crimes  and 
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mifidemeanorB."  The  senate  has  the  sole 
power  to  try  impeachments ;  but  it  is  re- 
quired by  section  3  of  Article  I,  that 
when  the  president  of  the  U.  States  is 
cried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside.  (See 
United  States,  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States.)  By  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentatives under  the  census  of  1820,  the 
number  of  presidential  electors  was  261  in 
24  electoral  colleges. 

Press,  Correction  of  the.  (See 
Correction  of  the  Press.) 

Press,  IIaws  of.    (See  next  article.) 

Press,  Liberty  of  the  ;  the  liberty 
of  every  citizen  to  print  whatever  he 
chooses,  which  at  the  same  time  does  not 
prevent  his  being  amenable  to  justice  for 
the  abuse  of  this  liberty.  To  make  the 
liberty  of  the  press  real,  two  tilings  are 
essential;  1.  that  the  laws  against  its  licen- 
tioiMuess  should  be  precise  and  clear ;  2. 
that  they  should  only  punish  what  is  really 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare.,  The 
laws  against  treason  under  Tiberius, 
against  heresy  under  the  inquisition, 
against  irreverence  under  Cathaiine  II, 
against  conspiracy  under  the  convention, 
against  infringements  of  the  royal  dignity, 
and  contempt  of  government,  in  various 
tJtates,  are  veiy  indefinite,  and  allow  the 
greatest  tyranny.  The  laws  for  punish- 
ing abuses  of  the  press  are  generally  di- 
rected against  attacks  upon  the  govern- 
ment or  its  officers,  upon  the  reputation 
of  individuals,  and  upon  good  morals  and 
religion.  The  latitude  allowed  to  the 
press  of  course  will  vary  with  circum- 
stances. A  discussion  will  be  permitted 
in  Prussia  which  would  be  punished  in 
Austria.  Discussions  of  certain  religious 
topics  are  considered  in  one  age  blasphe- 
mous, while  another  age  esteems  them  in- 
nocent. As  to  charges  affecting  the  char- 
acter of  governments  and  individuals,  we 
may  observe  that  the  freer  a  government 
is,  the  less  sensitive  it  is,  and  the  less 
sensitive  are  the  people  who  live  under  it. 
No  people  are  so  indifferent  to  being  pub- 
licly spoken  of  as  the  Americans  and 
English,  whilst  the  Prussian  code  contains 
many  laws  against  verbal  offences.  (See 
Injuria*)  As  the  liberty  of  speech  is  un- 
questioned, and  printing  only  £ives  per- 
manence and  circulation  to  what  might 
lie  freely  spoken  (newspapers,  for  instance, 
take  the  place  of  speeches  and  convei-sa- 
lions  in  the  forums  of  the  petty  stales  of 
antiquity),  the  right  of  printing  rests  on 
the  same  abstract  ^unds  as  the  right  of 
sjjeech;  and  it  might  seem  strange  to  a 
man  unacquainted  with  history,  that 
j'rinting  should  be  subjected  to  a  previous 
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censorship  (q.  v.),  as  it  is  in  most  states, 
any  more  than  speakins,  and  that  the  lib* 
erty  of  the  press  should  be  expressly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitutions  of  most  free 
states.  But  when  we  look  to  history,  we 
find  the  origin  of  this,  as  of  many  other 
legislative  anomalies,  in  periods  wlien 
politics,  religion  and  inaividual  rights 
were  confusedly  intermingled.  It  is  only 
since  men's  views  of  the  just  limits  of 

{[ovemment  have  become  dearer,  that  the 
ibertyof  the  press  has  been  recognised  as 
aright;  and  to.Ekigland  we  are  particu- 
lariy  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  this 
principle,  as  of  so  many  other  bulwariu 
of  freedom,  though  the  Netherlands  pre* 
ceded  her  in  the  actual  enjoyment  otthe 
liberty  of  the  press.  When  we  consider 
the  practical  effect  of  the  censorship,  it  is 
no  more  defenable  on  that  pound  than  on 
the  ground  of  abstract  nght.  In  what 
times  and  countries  have  morals  and  reli- 
gion, and  the  reputation  of  individuals, 
been  more  outrageously  attacked  through 
the  press,  than  in  those  in  which  the  cen- 
sorsnip  was  established.'  We  are  fiir 
from  conadering  the  liberty  of  the  press 
as  without  evil  consequences ;  but  the  cen- 
sorship does  not  prevent  these  conse- 
quences, while  it  destroys  the  numberless 
benefits  of  an  unshackled  pi^ess.  But  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  properly  considered, 
is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  question  of 
political  expediency.  Liberty  of  con- 
science and  liberty  of  thought  are  rights 
superior  in  importance  to  any  objects 
which  fall  under  the  head  of  expediency. 
Representative  ffovemments  are  empty 
forms  without  me  liberty  of  the  presSb 
The  free  discussion  of  all  political  meas- 
ures, and  of  the  character  of  public  offi- 
cers, is  of  much  more  consequence  than 
the  freedom  of  debate  in  legislative  assem- 
blies. A  (larliament  would  be  a  compar- 
atively small  check  upon  a  government, 
were  it  not  for  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
In  fact,  it  might  easily  be  made  an  instru- 
ment for  enrorcing  oppressive  measures ; 
since  a  government  would  find  litUe  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  over  a  majority  of  such  a 
body  by  the  motives  of  ambition  and  ava- 
rice, were  it  not  for  the  control  exercised 
over  legislative  bodies,  by  a  free  press. 
Without  this,  publicity  of  discussion  in 
legislative  assemblies  would  be  of  littie 
avail.  In  fact,  representative  governments, 
Avithout  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are  a 
mockery.  This  liberty  is,  mdeed,  the  great 
safeguard  of  all  others ;  and  a  whole  dy- 
nasty was  lately  prostrated  in  a  strug^ 
widi  this  formidable  power.  Polignac's 
Report,  which  caused  the  revolution  of 
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1890,  will  ever  be  memoreble  id  the  his- 
tory of  the  liberty  of  the  preae,  as  proving 
the  difficulty  or  impoenbiiity  of  a  minis- 
ter's ruling  in  opposition  to  public  opin- 
ion in  a  country  where  the  press  is  free. 
(For  the  history  of  the  press,  see  Cemor- 
»hip.)  In  no  countiy  is  the  liberty  of  the 
press  so  complete  as  in  the  U.  States ;  not 
only  as  reprds  the  lawi^  but  in  respect  of 
public  opmioD,  which  is  of  much  more 
importance.  An  individual  in  public  of- 
fice hardly  thinks  of  prosecuting  for  a 
libel,  however  outrageously  he  may  be  at- 
tacked. If  the  charge  is  noticed,  it  is 
generally  through  the  same  source  through 
which  it  Mras  made — the  press.  The 
fteedom  with  which,  even  the  private  and 
domestic  affairs  of  a  candidate  for  any 
high  office,  from  the  president  downwards, 
are  discussed,  surprises  a  forei^er.  A 
law  was  passed*  which  made  it  an  of- 
fence Dunishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  any  one  to  write,  print,  utter  or 
publish  any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious 
writings,  against  the  government  or  either 
bouse  of  congress,  or  the  president  (act  of 
July  14, 1796^  but  it  expijnMl  by  limitation 
in  1801.  In  France,  '^  censorship  can 
never  acain  be  established,"  according  to 
the  admtion  made,  in  1890,  to  article 
seventh  of  the  charter. — In  England,  the 
libeity  of  the  press,  soon  after  printing  was 
introduced,  was  regulated  by  the  king's 

groclamationa^  prohibitions,  charters  of 
eense,  &c^  and,  finally,  by  the  court  of 
star-chamber.  The  long  parliament,  afier 
their  rupture  with  Charles  I,  assumed 
the  same  power.  The  government  of 
Charies  II  imitated  their  ordinances,  and 
the  press  did  not  really  become  free  till  the 
expiration  of  the  statutes  restricting  it  in 
1694,  afier  which  it  was  found  impossible 
to  pass  new  laws  in  restraint  of  it,  and  it 
has  remained  fiee  ever  since.  In  the  ar- 
ticle Bookif  Censonhip  of,  an  account  is 
given  of  the  regulations  of  various  coun- 
tries for  restricting  printing,  and  the  sale 
of  printed  matter.  Where  the  govern- 
ment has  the  complete  control  of  either, 
no  liberty  of  the  press  exists.  In  other 
countries,  the  principal  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  press  are,  1.  that  all  presses 
must  have  a  license;  the  printers  must 
often  give  high  security  for  tneir  loyal  be- 
havior, and  sometimes  even  uU&e  an  oath. 
A  license  is  required  both  in  France  and 
England  (in  the  latter  country  it  is  easily 
obtained ;  but  a  late  lawin  Frsoce,  since  the 
revolution  of  July,  1890,  has  required  very 
hig^  securiu).  2,  The  name  and  place  of 
residence  of  the  printer  must  be  menfion- 
•  C<niiiiioBly  called  the  gag^Utw. 


ed  on  the  title-page.  This  is  the  ease  m 
England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
The  printer  must  keep  a  -list  of  all  that 
he  prints,  and  some  copies  must  be  sent 
to  the  government  before  publication.  In 
France,  if  a  work  is  found  illegal,  a  crim- 
inal process  is  instituted,  and  the  books 
are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  until  the  de- 
cision is  given.  Government  need  not 
prosecute  immediately,  but  can  at  any 
time.  In  1817,  there  was  much  debate, 
whether  offences  of  the  press  should  be 
judged  by  the  assizes  (with  a  jury),  or  by 
the  tribunavxde  police  comctwrmdU  (with 
out  a  iury).  The  latter  opinion  prevailed, 
but  the  **  special  provisions,"  added  in 
1890  to  the  charter,  provide  for  a  trial  by 
jury  for  offences  of  the  pres^  and  political 
offences.  The  work  Code  <U»  hnprimewsj 
lAbraireSj  ^crivains  et  ArtisteSy  par  F,  A. 
PU  (Paris,  1816,  2  vols.),  contains  all  the 
French  laws  of  the  press,  to  the  date  of 
its  publication.  In  the  U.  States,  there  is 
no  restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  printing. 
Any  man  can  print  and  circulate  whatev- 
er he  chooses,  and  is  only  answerable  if 
the  matter  itself  is  illegal.  What  publi- 
cations are  punishable  in  the  U.  States 
will  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  state  in 
which  they  appear.  In  the  slave-holding 
states,  publications  of  a  tendency  to  ex- 
cite commotions  amon^  the  blacks,  of 
course,  are  liable  to  punishment 

Press  of  Sail  sijpifies  as  much  sail 
as  the  then  suite  of  the  wind,  &C.,  will 
permit  a  ship  to  carry.  (See  JStanigiOwn^ 
and  Ship,) 

Press-Gang  ;  the  name  given  in  Eng- 
land to  a  detachment  of  seamen,  who 
tunder  the  command  of  a  lieutenant)  are 
empowered,  in  time  of  war,  to  take  any 
seafaring  men,  and  oblige  them  to  serve 
on  board  the  king^s  ships. 

Press,  Printing.    (See  PrtrOing,) 

Prester  John.  In  the  middle  ages,  it 
was  reported  by  travellers,  that  there  was 
a  Cbnsttan  prince  who  reigned  in  the 
interior  of  Asia,  under  this  name,  and  the 
same  story  was  also  known  to  the  cru- 
saders. Albert  of  Aix,and  Olho  of  Frei- 
singen,  speak  of  him  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  Rubruquis,  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, atttibutes  the  name  of  Prtster  John  to 
a  Nestorian  prince,  Ungkhan,  who  had 
reigned  in  Caracorum,  over  two  Mongol 
tribes,  and  perished  in  a  war  against  Gen- 
gis  Khan,  about  half  a  century  before  the 
time  of  his  journey.  (See  Msloriaru,) 
Other  travellera  of  the  thirteenth  century 
also  mention  this  personage,  and  Giovanni 
di  MoDtecorvino,  bishop  of  Cambalu,  is 
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aaid  to  have  converted  (1905)  a  prince  of 
kki  hooee  to  ChriaCianity.  Who  this'Pree- 
t^r  John  was,  it  iB  not  easy  to  decide ;  the 
Mippoeition  chat  be  was  the  Dalai  Lama, 
or  one  of  the  chief  prieats  of  the  Lamaites, 
does  not  agree  with  the  position  aasigned 
to  hJ8  reeiiknce  by  the  travellen,  nor  doec 
any  of  the  etymological  explanations, 
ivhich  have  been  proposed,  seem  satisfac- 
tory. The  moat  ludicrousmistake  on  this 
subject  was  that  made  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  fifteenth  centtuy,  who  picked  up  a 
stoiy  of  a  Christian  prince  in  the  intenor 
of  Africa,  whose  name  was  Ogan,  and 
-who  was  in  fiust  the  negus  (king)  of  Abys- 
sinia. In  conseouence  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  names  Oean  and  Ungkhan^  they 
transferred  the  throne  of  Prester  John 
from  Asia  to  Africa,  and  gave  the  name  to 
the  Abyssinian  prince. 

Peesto  (Mohan);  quick, used  in  music 
to  designate  the  finh  chief  degree  of  mu- 
sical modon,  quicker  than  eUUrro.  Presto 
OMtt  denotes  veiy  quick,  and  prestissimo 
the  highest  degree  of  quickness. 

Pueston;  a  borouffh  town  in  Lanca- 
shirs,  England,  on  the  Ribble,dl  miles 
from  Liveipool.  The  population,  in 
J79Q,  was  6000,  and  had  been  neariy  sta- 
tionary for  a  century;  but,  in  1^1,  a 
small  muslin  manu&cture  was  establish- 
ed there  by  fifr.  Horrocks,  which,  with 
some  other  Cotton  woriEs,fonned  by  the 
same  individual,  soon  rendered  it  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  king- 
dom. In  1801,  the  population  was  11,8^, 
and  in  18SU,  24,^5.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  there  are 
churches  for  almost  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  The  town  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament,  who  are  elected 
by  every  male  inhabitant,  whether  house- 
keeper or  lodger,  who  has  resided  six 
months  in  the  town,  and  has  not  been 
chaigeable  to  any  township  as  a  pauper 
for  twelve  months.* 

P&ESToiv,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatic 
writer,  who  flourished  in  the  eariier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  edu- 
cated ai  Cambridge,  where  he  succeeded 
to  n  fellowsliip.  He  was  afterwards  cre- 
ated a  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  appointed 
master  of  Trinity-hall,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided fourteen  years.  He  wrote  one  dra- 
matic piece,  entided  a  Lamentable  Trage- 

*  Voters  of  this  kind  are  called  j)otwaUoperSt 
or  po^aUers  (from  waUop,  to  boil),  a  tenn 
which  iaclades  all  persons  who  bcU  their  aion 
pat,  or  cook  their  own  victuals.  Taunton,  a 
boroofh  in  Somemetshire,  with  a  population  of 
8600,  likewise  returns  two  members,  chosen  by 
the  potwaUopers  of  the  boroogfa. 


dy,  fiiU  of  pleasant  Miitb,  eonteyning  the 
Life  of  Cambis^  Kingof  Percia,  &;c— a 
sad  tissue  of  fustian,  which  escaped  not  the 
satire  of  Shakspeare,  who,  in  Heniy  IV, 
makes  Falstaff  talk  of  q»eaking  in  Cam- 
byses'  vein.    Preston  died  in  1596. 

Preston,  Captaiit.  (See  the  article 
Adamsj  John.) 

Preston-Pans;  a  town  eight  miles 
east  of  Edinbuigh,  where  the  royal  troops 
under  the  command  of  sir  John  Cope 
were  defeated,  in  1745,  by  the  Highlanders, 
who  fbudit  for  the  Pretender,  Charles  Ed- 
ward.   (See  Edward,  Ckaries.) 

Pretender.  (See  Edwardy  Claries; 
and  Stuarty  James  Edward  Fhmcis.) 

Pretor  ;  the  principal  Roman  magis- 
trate, next  after  the  consul.  The  admin- 
istration of  justice  devolved  upon  him. 
This  office  vras  established  389  years  after 
the  building  of  the  city,  because  the  con- 
suls were  too  much  occupied  by  the  al- 
most uninterrupted  series  of  wars,  to  at- 
tend to  that  du^.  In  the  year  418,  ple- 
beians were  admitted  to  the  pretorship. 
The  pretor  was  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  consuls,  and  was  therefore  call- 
ed cottega  consukan.  At  first  there  was 
only  one ;  but  as  the  business  mcreased 
throueh  the  influx  of  strangers,  a  second 
was  added,  in  the  year  of  Rmsae  510.  The 
duties  were  divided  between  them  by  lot, 
the  one  trying  causes  between  citizens 
ijpraior  urbanus),  the  other  between  citi- 
zens and  foreigners  {praior  peregrtmtf ). 
In  537,  two  additional  ones  were  chosen 
to  adnunister  justice  in  the  provinces  of 
Sicily  and  Saidinia,  which  were  conquer- 
ed at  that  time.  In  557,  when  the  Roman 
dominion  was  extended  over  Spain,  two 
more  were  added,  so  that  the  whote  num- 
ber was  now  six.  Sylla  increased  their 
number  to  eight,  and  Caesar  to  ten.  Under 
the  emperors  their  number  varied.  The 
distinctions  of  the  pretor  were,  six  lictors 
who  carried  the  fasces  before  him,  the 
toga  pratextitj  and  a  sella  cundiSf  on  which 
he  sat  while  administering  justice.  A 
spear,  or,  if  he  was  boldiuf^  a  public  court, 
a  sword,  was  placed  before  him,  as  the 
emblem  of  his  judicial  character.  The 
principal  business  of  the  pretor  was  the 
administration  of  justice.  On  his  entranco 
uito  office,  he  swore  to  respect  the  laws, 
and  published  an  edict,  stating  the  rules 
according  to  which  he  should  adminis- 
ter justice  for  the  ensuing  year  {edic- 
tum,  formtda  pr€Btorisy  He  chose  from 
the  \eg&l  ranks  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  judges  during  his  continuance 
in  office.  The  vraior  vrhawis,  who  vras 
the  first  in  rank,  took  the  place  of  the 
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oobsoIb  in  their  absence ;  be  preflided  in 
the  aaaembHes  of  the  people,  and,  in  case 
of  emergency,  convened  the  senate.  The 
care  of  some  of  the  puUic  games  also  de- 
volved OB  himias  the  ApoUinanan,  the 
Circensian  and  the  Meealensian.  The 
office  of  pretor  continued  for  a  year,  after 
the  expiration  of  which  he  went  into  the 
province  assigned  him,  as  propretor. 

Pretorians.  In  the  tunes  of  the  re- 
public, the  cohort  pratoria  was  a  body  of 
troopa  selected  to  guard  the  person  of  tlie 
commander  (in  old  Latin,  praior),  while  in 
active  service.  But  Augustus  established 
a  standing  body-guard,  consisting  of  three 
cohorts,  ^led  pniorians,  which  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  eity.  This  number  was  af- 
terwards increased  to  nine,  and  a  body  of 
horse  was  finally  added.  Under  Tiberius, 
a  fixed  station  (cattra  pratoria,  or  prtttori' 
OMO,  or  orotortum)  was  assigned  them. 
Under  tne  later  emperors,  particularly 
from  the  time  of  Commodus,  they  often 
deposed  and  murdered  the  emperora,  and 
raised  their  favorites,  or  even  (as  in  the 
case  of  Didius  Julianus)  the  highest  bid- 
der, to  the  thnme  of  the  CsBsars.  Their 
commander  {prmficiu^prastwrio)  became 
the  most  important  officer  in  the  state, 
having,  fi:om  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  not  only  the  command  of  the 
guards,  but  the  administration  of  the 
jSnances,  and  an  extensive  criminal  juris- 
diction— a  natural  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  military  despotism.  The  pre- 
torian  guards  were  abolished  by  Constan- 
tine  the  Great. 

PafiTREs  LrsEEMENTia.  (See  Priests^ 
J\/hn^uring,) 

Prbvesa  ;  a  town  of  Albania,  sangiaeat 
of  Janina,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
ffulf  of  Arts;  lat.  39°  5^  N.;  Ion.  SOLOS' 
E. ;  eight  and  a  half  leagues  from  Arts, 
and  not  &r  from  themins  of  Actium.  In 
1684,  tlie  brave  Venetian  admiral  Morosini 
took  from  the  Turks  Santa  Maura,  Prevesa, 
Butrinto,  Paiga,  Arte,  and  Voinitza,  and 
thus  rendered  Venice  mistress  of  the  Am- 
bracian  gulfl  In  1797,  these  places  were 
ceded  to  the  French  republic,  and  when 
the  latter  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Turkey,  Ali,  pacha  of  Janina,  took  Pre- 
vesa by  storm  (1798),  pillaged  the  city, 
and  put  to  death  the  greater  part  of  the 
male  population,  in  violation  of  express 
stipulations.  By  the  peace  of  Lunevilie, 
Austria  and  France  formally  ceded  Preve- 
sa, Parga,  Voinitza  and  Butrinto  (Buthro- 
tum)  to  the  Porte.  (SeePoiv^o.)  Prevesa 
again  suffered  by  the  rebellion  of  Ali, 
whose  son  threw  himself  into  the  citadel, 
and  thus  subjected  it  to  a  long  blockade. 


In  1835,  it  also  suffered  by  mt  eaitb- 

Siiake,  which  did  much  damage  in  Soma 
[aura. 

PaxviLLC,  Pierre  Louis  Dubus  de,  a 
distinguished  French  actor,  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1721,  was  designed  for  the  church,  but 
ran  away,  and,  alter  serving  as  a  journey- 
man-mason, joined  u  company  of  players, 
and  performed  at  Strasburg^  Dijon,  Rou- 
en, and  finally  became  manager  of  a  com- 
pany at  Lyons.  In  1753,  he  made  his 
d6but  at  Paris,  at  the  iJuairt  Frangau. 
Armand  favored  his  first  appearance  at 
the  theatre  of  Fontainebleau,  which  de- 
cided his  reputation.  He  played  five  dif- 
ferent parts  in  the  Mercure  galmd.  Louis 
XV,  who  had  a  good  taste,  was  so  struck 
with  his  performance,  that  he  ordered  him 
to  be  received  among  his  own  players 
Preville's  acting  was  excellent,  and  he 
shone  not  only  m  humorous  parte,  but  in 
pathetic  scenes.  He  left  the  theatre  in 
1786,  but  afterwards  made  his  appearance 
again  to  relieve  some  of  his  companions^ 
who  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  the 
revolution.  He  died  blind  at  Beauvais  in 
1799. 

Peevost  d'Exiles,  Antoiiie  Francois, 
a  French  writer,  bom  in  IG97,  studied 
with  die  Jesuits,  and  entered  the  order, 
which,  however,  he  soon  ouitted  for  the 
military  service.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
slowness  of  promotion,  he  again  jouied 
the  Jesuits,  but,  after  a  short  time,  once 
more  returned  to  the  career  of  arms»  and 
served  with  reputation.  Disappointed 
love  next  caused  him  to  assume  the  habit 
of  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur,  and  he 
retired  to  St.  Germain  des  Pr^  where  he 
found  consolation  in  study.  His  restless 
temper  soon  led  him  to  separate  himself 
from  the  Benedictines,  and,  in  1729,  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  for  subsistence.  Here 
he  published  his  Mimoirea  fTun  Homme 
de  ^ucUiU,  and,  having  fonned  a  connex- 
ion with  a  young  woman,  he  went  over 
to  England.  In  1734,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  was  appointed  almoner  and 
secretary  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  The 
chancellor  d'A^esseau  also  selected  him 
to  superintend  the  HiMoire  ghUraU  des 
Voyages.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  in 
the  forest  of  Chantilly,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy.*  Having  been  found 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  by  some  peas- 
ants, the  public  officer  proceeded  to  open 
the  body  of  the  supposed  deceased,  when 
he  opened  his  eyes ;  but  the  wound  was 
mortal.  Tliis  event  occurred  in  1763. — 
Besides  the  works  alreadv  mentioned,  are 
his  Histoire  de  M  Cleveland,  Hiatoire  du 
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Cktmdwr  da  QtumXj  d  de  Moawn  Les- 
end,  with  seveml  other  romances,  and 
numerous  translations  from  the  English 
of  Richaidson,  Hume,  &c. 

VRiv&r^  Comis  FKbr&rxLEs,  Several 
officers  bore  the  name  ofprMi  hi  France 
previous  to  the  revolution.  The  grand 
orivM  de  Dranee^  with  two  deputies  (lieu- 
tenanU  gMrtmx  cwUa,  criminds  dde  po- 
hee),  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  royal 
palace  and  household;  the  prMt  dts 
marehand$  at  Paris  and  Lyons  was  the 
first  magisdnte  of  the  city.  The  priv6l 
de  ParUf  as  governor  of  the  ckiSddety  was 
the  chief judieial  officer,  head  of  the  knights 
of  the  town,  and  its  dependent  territory, 
and  of  the  vkomU  of  Paris,  and  was  the 
haSU  of  the  university.  The  jtrMU  deg 
markkaux  de  fhtnee^  who  were  lately 
restored  for  a  time  under  the  name  of 
eovn  jfrSvMaUsj  were  guardians  of  the 
public  peace,  and  exercised  a  rather  sum- 
mary  justice  over  vagabonds,  robbers,  gip- 
sies aiod  disturbers  of  the  public  peace 
(house-breakers,  highway  robbeis,  rioters, 
counterfeiters,  etc. ).  The  nobles,  and  most 
of  the  officers  of  government,  were  not 
amenable  to  their  jurisdiction,  which  was 
so  badly  administered  (for  the  prMU  were 
not  jurists),  that  the  celebrated  chancel- 
lors L'Hopital  and  D'Aguesseau  restrict- 
ed their  authority  by  the  ordinances  of 
1505  and  1731 ;  and,  in  1790,  it  was  en- 
tirely abolished.  But  Napoleon  found  that 
the  ordinary  courts  were  insufficient  to 
maintaiw  the  strict  control  which  he  desu^ 
over  public  order.  Of  this  be  took  ad- 
vantage to  extend  his  power.  By  the  law 
of  March  3d,  1810,  concerning  prisons  of 
state,  he  received  the  power  of  confining 
dangerous  persons,  without  trial,  in  those 
prisons.  In  1800,  the  foundation  had  al- 
ready been  laid  for  the  erection  of  special 
tribunals,  which  the  new  criminal  organi- 
zation of  1808  confirmed,  with  new  de- 
vebpements.  In  these  special  tribunals 
the  president  of  the  court  of  assizes,  with 
four  counsellors  and  three  military  men, 
were  to  judge  vagrants  {gens  sans  aveu) 
for  all  manner  of  crimes ;  and,  in  case  or 
rebellion,  armed  smuggling,  counterfeiting, 
and  murder,  by  num&is,  Uie  trial  vnis  to  be 
without  jury,  and  in  a  summarv  form. 
The  imperial  decree  of  April  6,  1809, 
added  to  the  above  specified  acts  that  of 
having  borne  arms  against  Napoleon  since 
September  1, 1804.  By  die  law  of  April 
20,  1810,  government  was  authorized  to 
establish  extraordinary  special  tribunals, 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  composed  of 
eight  members  of  the  court  of  appeals,  in 
those  departments  in  which  certain  crimes 
28* 


were  unusually  frequent  For  the  trial  of 
smugglers,  by  an  imperial  decree  of^  Oc- 
tober 18,  1810,  colors  des  douanes  were 
establi^ed  in  thirty-six  cities,  and  cwirs 
prMiaUs  des  douanes  in  eight  cities ;  tiie 
latter  had  a  ^andr^rMt  for  president, 
with  eight  assistant  judges,  and  in  cases 
of  arm^  smuggling  had  original  jurisdic- 
tion, and  proceed^  without  jury.  All 
these  extraordinary  tribunals,  together 
with  the  military  commissions,  were  abol- 
ished by  the  charter  of  1814  (art  63), 
with  a  proviso  for  the  restoration  of  the 
cows  prMUdes,  should  it  be  found  ne- 
cessary. By  the  law  of  December  20, 
1815,  the  special  criminal  courts  were  re- 
established, for  two  years,  under  the  name 
of  cours  prMiaks,  One  of  these  courts 
was  erected  in  each  department,  consisting 
of  a  jurist  OS  president,  a  military  officer  as 
prMij  and  four  members  of  the  court  of  the 
first  instance  in  the  district  Their  jiurisdic- 
tion  resembled  that  of  the  special  criminal 
courts  constituted  in  1806,  and  tiieir  pro- 
cedure was  exactiy  the  satne.  They  were 
not  renewed,  and  therefore  tacitly  expired 
in  1818.  The  article  of  the  charter  above 
referred  to  (54th  in  the  new  charter)  was 
so  amended,  August  7th,  1830,  as  to  i^ead 
thus:  '* There  can  be  no  extraordinary 
commissions  or  tribunals,  under  any  tide 
or  name  whatsoever,**  the  proviso  in  favor 
of  the  cours  prMiaks  being  struck  out 

Priam  ;  son  of  Laomedon  and  Strymo 
or  Placia,  called,  in  his  earlier  years,  Po- 
darces ;  but  when  Hercules  took  Troy,  and 
permitted  Hesione  to  ransom  one  of  the 
prisoners  at  her  own  price,  she  selected 
her  brother  Podarces,  and  gave  her  veil 
for  him.  On  this  account  he  was  ever  af- 
ter called  Priam  (the  Ransomed).  When 
a  youth,  he  marched  with  the  Phrygians 
against  the  Amazons,  and  went  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Thracians.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  reigned  in  Troy. 
By  his  first  wife,  Arisbe,  daughter  of  Me- 
rops,  he  had  iGsacus.     He  afterwards 

Sive  Arisbe  to  Hyrtacus,  and  married 
ecuba,  by  whom  he  had,  according  to 
Homer,  nineteen  children,  among  whom 
Hector,  Paris,  Creiisa,  Laodice,  Polyxena, 
Cassandra  (Alexandra),  Deiphobus,  Hele- 
nus,  Pammon,  Polites,  Antiphus,  Hip- 
ponoiis,  Polydorus  and  Troilus  were  the 
most  distinguished.  By  four  concubines, 
he  also  had  thirty-six  sons  and  four 
daughters.  His  name  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  the  tragical  &te  of  himself  and 
his  family,  brought  on  bv  his  blind  love 
for  his  son  Paris ;  for  when  he  was  ex- 
tremely old,  the  €keeks  demanded  of  him 
the  restoration  of  Helen,  who  had  been, 
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carried  away  by  Paris,  and,  on  his  refusal 
to  give  her  up,  they  made  war  against 
Tpoy,  took  and  destroyed  the  city,  after  a 
siege  of  ten  years,  iiis  son  Hector  (q.  v.) 
bavin j;  already  fallen  before  his  eyes.  In 
this  night  of  horror  the  old  man  armed 
himself  to  seek  death  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy ;  but  the  prayers  of  Hecuba  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  take  shelter  at  the 
akar  of  Jupiter.  Here  he  saw  his  son 
Polites  fall  by  the  hand  of  Pyrrhus;  and, 
imable  to  contain  himself,  he  hurled  bis 
javelin  at  the  youthful  warrior,  who  drag- 
ged the  old  man  by  the  hair  to  the  altar, 
and  plunged  a  sword  into  his  breast. 

PuAPus ;  originally  a  sod  of  the  fields 
in  Lampsacus,  a  town  of  Mysia,  situated 
in  a  rich  wine  country.  Venus  bore  him 
to  Bacchus,  when  the  latter  was  returning 
trom  India,  but  was  unwiUing  to  ac- 
knowledge him,  on  account  of  his  de- 
formity. Others  give  him  a  different  ori- 
gin ;  but  he  was  uways  god  of  the  fields, 
me  protector  of  gardens,  bees,  goats,  and 
sheep.  He  was  represented  with  horns 
and  goat's  ears,  and  large  sexual  parts, 
haviuff  in  his  lap  all  kinds  of  fruits ;  m  his 
hand  he  held  a  sickle,  and  usually  a  horn 
of  plenty.  His  worship  spread  from 
Lampsacus  over  Greece  to  Rome.  Some 
mythologists  consider  him  on  emblem  of 
nature. 

Price,  Richard ;  a  dissenting  minister, 
distinffuished  as  a  mathematician  and  sta- 
tisticiu  vniter.  He  was  bom  at  Llangun- 
.  nor,  in  Glamorsanshue,  in  1723,  and  was 
educated  at  TsJgarth,  in  his  native  coun- 
ty, whence  he  removed  to  a  Presbyterian 
academy  in  Loudon,  and  became  pastor 
of  a  nonconformist  congregatioa,  of  Arian 
orsemi-Arianprinciple8,at  Hackney,  where 
he  continued  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
conmienced  his  literary  career  in  1758  by 
his  Review  of  the  princi])al  Difficulties  iii 
Morals  (8vo.),  which  was  followed  by 
Four  Dissertations  on  the  Importance  of 
Christiani^,die  Nature  of  Historical  Evi- 
dence, and  Miracles,  &c.  (1767,  8vo.J.  In 
1769,  he  i-eceived  the  diploma  of  D.  D. 
fix)m  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  1771 
i^[)p«u^  his  Obsenations  on  Reversion- 
aiy  Payments  and  Aimuities  (8vo.),  which 
established  his  cluuacter  as  a  mathemati- 
cal calculator.  He  next  published  an  Ap- 
peal to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the 
National  Debt;  and,  during  the  contest 
with  the  North  American  colonies,  advo- 
cated their  cause  in  01)sen'ations  on  Civil 
Liberty  (1776, 8vo.),  Additional  Olieerva- 
tions,  and  a  Supplement  These  tracts 
provoked  the  animadversions  of  a  number 
of  writers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 


tion, and  exposed  him  to  some  obloquy ; 
but  thev  also  procured  him  a  vote  of 
thanks  man  the  corporation  of  London, 
presented  in  a  goki  box.  He  engaged  in 
an  epistolary  correspondence  wim  his 
fiiend  doctor  Joseph  Priestley  on  the  sub- 
jects of  materialinn  and  necessity,  the 
substance  of  which  was  laid  before  the 
public  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1778. 
When  Pitt  became  prime-minister,  he 
consulted  doctor  Price,  in  his  schemes  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  and 
the  establishment  of  the  sinking  fund  was 
the  result  of  his  reconrniendadon. .  (See 
Sinking  FSauL)  At  the  conunencement 
of  the  French  revolution,  in  a  sermo^i 
(published  in  1789)  On  the  Love  of  Coun- 
try, he  warmly  esqpressed  his  delight  at 
the  emancipation  of  the  French  people. 
This  diacourse  produced  Burke's  Reflec- 
tions, in  which  doctor  Price  was  severely 
treated.  He  died  April  19,  1791.  Be- 
sides many  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fel- 
low, he  published  Sermons  on  the  Chris- 
tian Docmne,  as  received  by  the  different 
Denominations  of  Christians  (8vo.),  and 
several  suigle  sermons  and  political 
pamphlets. 

Price.    (See  Fcdut.) 

pRicKLT  Pear.  This  term  is  frequent- 
ly applied  to  various  species  of  cactus,  but 
more  commonly  to  the  C.  opuntioy  a  fleshy 
and  succulent  plant,  destitute  of  leaves, 
covered  with  fasciculi  of  spines,  and  con- 
sisting of  flattened  joints,  inserted  upon 
each  other.  The  flowers  are  pretty  large, 
yellow,  having  numerous  petals  and  sta- 
mens. They  are  succeeded  by  a  purplish 
and  edible  miit  This  plant  grows  wiM, 
in  sandy  soil,  finom  New  York  to  Flori- 
da. 

pRiDCAUX,  Humphrey,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  bom  in  1648,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and,  while  at  the  univeisity,  pub- 
lished the  ancient  inscriptions  from  the 
Arundel  marbles,  mider  tne  title  of  Mar- 
mora Oxowiensia.  Lord  chancellor  Finch, 
earl  of  Nottuigham,  gave  him  a  prebend 
in  Norwich  cathedral,  and  lord  North  lie- 
stowed  on  him  the  rectory  of  Bladen,  • 
which,  on  taking  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  he 
exchanged  for  the  benefice  of  Soham,  in 
Norfolk.  He  was  subsequentlv  promoted 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and,  in 
1703,  made  dean  of  Norwich.  His  death 
took  p!ace  November  1,  1734.  Besides 
his  great  work  entitled  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  connected  in  the  History  of  tlie 
Jews  and  neighboring  Nations,  of  whirh 
there  are  many  editions,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Lire  of  Mohammed  (8vo.) ;  the 
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Oriffinal  and  Right  of  Titheei  (8ro.) ;    Ec- 
clesiastical Tracts  (8vo.),  &c. 

pRiESTLET,  Joseph,  ftu  eminent  philoso- 
pher and  divine,  was  born  in  March,  173^ 
at  Fieldhead,  near  Leeds.  His  father  was 
a  clothier,  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  in 
which  he  was  also  himself  brought  up, 
under  the  protection  of  an  aunt,  wlio,  af- 
ter he  had  attained  a  res|)ectable  degree 
of  classical  acquirement  in  several  schools 
of  the  neighborhood,  finally  placed  him 
at  the  dissenting  academy  at  Daventry, 
with  a  view  to  the  ministr>%  He  sjwnt 
three  years  at  this  school,  when  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  writings  of  doc- 
tor Hartley,  which  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind ;  and  he  was  grauual- 
ly  led  into  a  partiality  for  the  Arian  hy- 
pothesis. On  quitting  the  academy,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  minister 
of  ^ieedham  Market,  in  Suffolk,  when, 
l)einff  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  he 
received  little  encouragement ;  and,  after 
a  residence  of  three  years,  he  undertook 
the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Nampt- 
wich,  in  Cheshire,  to  wliich  he  joined  a 
school.  Here  his  reputation  increased; 
and,  in  1761,  he  was  invited  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  dissenting  academy  at  Wai*- 
rington  to  occupy  the  post  of  tutor  hi  the 
languages.  At  Warrington,  his  political 
opinions  were  manifested  in  an  Essay  on 
Government.  He  also  published  an  Es- 
say on  a  Course  of  Liberal  Education,  and 
his  useful  Chart  of  Biography.  A  visit  to 
London  having  introduced  him  to  doctors 
Franklin,  Watson  and  Price,  he  was  en- 
couraged to  compose  a  History  of  Elec- 
tricity, which  first  appeared  ui  1767,  and 
procured  him  an  admission  into  the  royal 
society ;  he  had  previously  obtained  the  title 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year,  he  acceiK- 
ed  an  invitation  to  preside  over  a  congre- 
^tion  at  Leeds,  where  his  religious  opin- 
ions became  decidedly  Socinian.  At 
Leeds  his  attention  was  first  dnvni  to  the 
pro|)erties  of  fixed  air ;  and  here  he  also 
composed  his  History  and  Present  State 
of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light, 
and  Colors.  Afler  a  residence  of  six 
years  at  Leeds,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
Irom  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  aflerwards 
marquis  of  Lansdowne,  to  i^eside  with  him 
as  a  companion,  in  the  nominal  capacity 
of  librarian.  While  forming  a  ])art  of  the 
establishment  of  this  nobleman,  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  scientific  pursuits,  and,  in 
1773,  gave  to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions a  paper  on  the  different  kinds  of  air, 
which  obtained  the  prize  of  Copley's  gold 
medal    This  was  followed  by  three  vol- 


umes, the  publication  of  which  tbrms  ai| 
era  in  the  history  of  aerifbrm  fluida.  In 
1775,  he  published  his  Examination  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Common  Sense,  as  held 
by  doctors  Reid,  Beattie  and  Oswald,  and 
soon  after  published  the  treatise  of  Hart- 
ley. He  had  ah^eady  declared  himself  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity,  and,  iii  a  dissertation  annexed 
to  his  edition  of  Haitley,  expressed  some 
doubts  of  the  immateriality  of  the  sen- 
tient principle  in  man.  This  doctrine  he 
still  more  forcibly  supported  in  his  Dis- 
quisitions on  Matter  and  Spirit  (1777) ;  and 
the  obloquy  which  these  works  brought 
on  him  producing  a  coolness  in  his  patron, 
the  connexion  was  dissolved,  the  doctor 
retaining  an  annuity  of  150  pounds  per 
annum,  by  ori^al  agreement.  He  next 
removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  be- 
came once  more  minister  of  a  dissenting 
congregation,  and  occupied  himself  in  his 
History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  History  of  the  early  Opinions  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ.  His  Familiar  Let- 
ter to  me  Inhabitants  of  Birmin^am  was 
written  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 
dissenters  for  a  repeal  of  the  test  acts.  The 
era  of  the  French  revo1utk>n  added  to  the 
usual  animosity  of  theological  dispute. 
The  anniversary  of  the  capture  or  the 
Bastile  being  celebrated  at  Birmingham, 
a  mob  assembled,  and,  although  doctor 
Priestley  was  not  present,  proceeded  to  his 
house,  which,  with  his  library,  manuscripts 
and  ap])aratu8,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
The  outi*age  was  countenanced  by  too 
many  exercising  both  lay  and  clerical  m- 
fluence,  and  the  legal  compensation  which 
he  obtained  fell  considerably  short  of  his 
ire^  losses.  On  quitting  Birmingham,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  his  friend  doctor 
Price  at  Hackney,  where  he  remained 
some  time  in  the  cultivation  of  his  scien- 
tific pursuits,  until,  finally,  goaded  by  par- 
ty enmity  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  U. 
States,  which  lie  reached  in  1794,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Northumberland, 
m  Pennsylvania.  In  America  he  dedicat- 
ed his  whole  time  to  his  accustomed  pur- 
suits, until  a  severe  illness  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  debihty  m  his  digestive  organs ; 
and  a  gradual  dec^y  followed,  which  ter- 
minated his  existence,  February  6, 1804, 
in  his  seventy -first  year.  He  had  com\yo»- 
ed,  not  long  'before,  his  Jesus  and  Socra- 
tes compai-ed.  *  Doctor  Priestley  was  an 
ardent  controversialist,  chiefly  in  conse- 

*  It  was  incorrectly  stated^  in  the  article  Jb/iii 
Biair  Lirm  (vol.  vii),  that  the  merits  of  Socrates, 
ill  this  work  of  doctor  Priestley,  arc  placed  above 
tiiose  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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qumce  <£  extreme  flimi^icity  and  open- 
DflflB  of  chancter,  but  do  man  felt  leas  an- 
imoaity  towaidahiaoppOEieiitBthanhedid; 
and  many  who  entertained  the  strongeat 
antipethy  to  his  opiniona  were  converted 
into  frienda  bv  his  gentleness  and  urbani- 
ty in  peiaonal  intercourse.  As  a  man  of 
science,  he  stands  high  in  the  walk  of  in- 
vention and  diacovery ;  and  to  no  one  has 
pneumatic  chemistry  been  so  much  in- 
debted. As  a  metaphysician,  his  elucida- 
tion of  Haitley's  theoxy  of  aasociation,  his 
works  upon  philosophical  necessity  and 
upon  materiaJism,  will  always  ensure  at- 
tention. As  a  theologian,  doctor  Priestley, 
who  followed  his  convictitms  wherever 
they  led  him,  passed  through  all  changes, 
from  Calvinism  to  a  Unitarian  system,  in 
some  measure  his  own ;  but,  to  the  last, 
remained  a  zealous  oppoeer  of  infidelity. 
Of  his  theological  and  controversial  pro- 
ductions, those  most  generally  esteemed 
are  his  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Reveal- 
ed Religion,  and  Letters  to  a  philosophical 
Unbeliever.  He  also  wrote  many  works 
of  practical  divinity.  His  works  amount 
to  about  seventy  volumes,  or  tracts,  in  oc- 
tavo. (See  his  LdfCf  by  himself  and  his  son.) 
Priests;  officers  called  by  choice  or 
birth  to  perform  religious  rites,  and  to  in- 
culcate and  expound  religious  dogmas. 
Among  the  ancient  pagan  nations,  all  that 
was  dignified  and  venerable,  that  deserv- 
ed respect  and  obedience,  that  stood  near- 
er to  the  Divinity  than  the  common  mass 
of  mortals,  was  associated  with  the  idea 
of  the  prieady  office.  The  patriarch  of 
the  primitive  worid  was  at  once  the  king 
and  the  priest  of  his  fiunily ;  and  when 
the  state  was  developed  from  the  family, 
the  rof  al  and  priestly  dignity  still  contin- 
ued, ror  a  long  time,  to  be  united  in  the 
same  person.  (See  Mdchxsedtk^  and  Pcl- 
triareks.)  But  these  offices  became  sepa- 
rated in  those  states  of  antiquitv  which 
owed  their  existence  to  the  ascendency  of 
single  heroes  or  conquering  tribes ;  and 
by  the  side  of  the  regal  dignity  and  sove- 
reignty a  sacerdotal  order,  which  in  some 
countries  was  elective,  in  others  heredita- 
ry, grew  up,  and  by  the  reputation  of  su- 
perior wisdom,  and  secret  communion 
with  the  gods  (whence  the  priests  were 
also  honored  as  magicians  and  physicians), 
inspired  the  mind  with  awe.  '  In  the 
states  of  Western  Asia,  in  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  priests  were  therefore  pub- 
lic counsellorB,  and  instruments  of  govern- 
ment. Their  original  office  was  to  brins 
down  divine  things  to  the  conception  of 
men  (the  origin  of  most  of  the  mythuses 
may  therefore  be  referred  to  their  expla- 


nations of  tfytsJbolB  and  cmMema),  and  to 
aolemnize  the  public  worship  of  the  goda 
by  sacrifices,  pcmyers  and  religiouB  pomp 
(masteries),  instruction  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  symboUcal  doctrines  ceased  to  be 
a  part  of  their  office  when  the  mythical 
reli^ous  system  came  to  an  end;  and 
when  the  poets,  riietoricians  and  phi- 
losophers assumed  the  office  of  inter- 
preters of  the  mythuses,  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  the  priests  became  the  perform- 
ance of  the  religious  rites.  The  Mosaic 
constitution  exhimts  them  in  this  stage  of 
developement,  and,  while  it  clothes  them 
>vith  great  power,  reserves  the  sjMritual 
part  of  rebgion  to  the  prophets.  (See 
Hifk  Priest,  and  Theocraof.)  The  pos- 
tenty  of  Aaron,  the  hei^editaiy  priests  of 
the  Hebrews,  became,  therefore,  mere  me- 
chanical agents  in  the  daily  repetition  of 
the  temple  service.  It  fiired  no  better 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  when 
they  adopted  the  rigor  and  formauties  of 
the  Jewish  priesth<x>d,  with  the  view  of 
obtuning  the  same  privileges,  and  exact- 
ing from  the  Christian  laity  the  same  con- 
tributions (e.  g.  tithes)  which  the  Levites 
had  enjoyed.  Such  a  tendency  was  alto- 
gether foreign  from  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  apostles.  The  primitive 
Christian  communities  liad,  indeed,  teach- 
ers, whose  du^  it  was  to  expound  the  di- 
\ine  word,  and  to  exercise  a  paternal  care 
over  their  disciples  ;  but  not  to  perform 
pompous  ceremonies,  nor  to  rule  over  the 
conscience.  Some  of  these  teachers  were 
called  prtahyUrSj  whence  the  term  priest, 
in  our  language,  is  derived  (see  Pres- 
byterians) ;  but  they  were  by  no  means 
priests  in  the  sense  of  the  word  which 
prevails  at  present.  In  the  Catholic 
church,  ffriests  are  that  order  of  the  cler- 
gy who  perform  the  holy  office  of  the 
mass,  and  in  some  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  those  who  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, preach,  &c.  (See  Hierarchy ,  and 
Ordinaiion.)  Among  the  Ifindoos,  the 
sacerdotal  caste  styl^  Bramins  form  tlie 
highest  caste.  (See  BraminSf  and  Caste,) 
In  the  systems  of  Lmnaism  and  Moham- 
medanism, the  dalai-lama  and  the  caliph 
are  the  heads  of  the  priesthood.  (See 
Lama,  and  Calipk.) 

Priests,  J^Ttm-juring,  or  Pritres  Inser- 
mentis.  The  schism  in  the  French 
church,  produced  by  the  constitvHan  cioUe 
du  dngh  of  the  I2lh  of  July,  1790,  was 
connected  with  the  old  relations  of  that 
church  with  the  Romau  see  and  the 
French  government,  and  of  these  latter 
with  each  other.  Louis  IX,  by  his  prag- 
matic sanction  (1968),  defended  the  rights 
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of  election  agaioit  the  see  of  Rom&  and 
restricted  the  pecuniary  ezactionB  of  the 
latter.  By  the  concordate  of  Leo  X  with 
Francis  1  (1516),  the  right  of  appointing 
the  bishops  aiicl  prelates  was  secured  to 
the  kingy  and  that  of  receiving  the  annates, 
to  the  pope ;  at  the  same  time,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  the  nobles,  by  re- 
quiring of  thein  a  shorter  period  of  prepa- 
ration, to  exclude  the  learned  class,  who 
were  i-eali^  the  clergy,  from  the  higher  and 
more  prohtable  ecclesiastical  offices.  By 
a  royal  edict  of  1606,  this  exclusion  of  the 
learned  was  completed,  and  those  abuses 
introduced,  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
licentiousness  and  immorality  of  some  of 
the  higher  clergy,  contributed  to  produce 
the  revolution.  The  immense  revenues 
of  the  Galilean  church  were  not  applied 
to  spiritual  purposes,  but  merely  to  supply 
to  the  younger  sons  of  nobles  the  means 
of  leading  dissipated  and  dissolute  lives, 
while  the  real  laborers  in  the  church — the 
priests — were  obliged  to  live,  for  the  most 
part,  on  very  moderate,  and  ofleu  scantv 
incomes.  The  declaration  of  the  French 
clergy  of  1682  (denying  the  personal  in- 
feJlimlity  of  the  pope  and  his  power  to 
interfere  In  secular  affairs),  the  Jansenist 
controversy,  and  the  bull  Unigenitus 
(1713),  had  introduced  divisions  into  the 
church.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that 
when,  in  1788,  the  government  itself  called 
the  people  to  a  great  political  reform,  the 
church  should  have  been  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  attention.  The  first  step  was 
to  declare  the  possessions  of  the  church 
national  property,  which,  after  supplying 
the*  necessary  wants  of  the  church,  was 
to  be  employed  for  purposes  of  state. 
The  relations  of  the  state  to  the  Catholic 
church  were  aiterwards  entirely  changed 
bv  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
above  mentioned.  The  135  bishoprics, 
which  were  of  very  unequal  extent,  were 
reduced  to  83,  one  for  each  department, 
and  the  whole  country  was  divided  into 
ten  archbishoprics.  The  ten  archbishops 
were  to  have  their  seats  at  Rouen,  Rheims, 
Besan^on,  Rennes,  Paris,  Bourges,  Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse^  Aix  and  LyonSb  The 
bishops  were  to  officiate  as  the  curates  of 
their  sees;  the  priests  and  bishops  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people ;  the  canonical 
consecration  was  to  be  performed  by  the 
bishop  or  archbishop  (the  archbishop 
being  consecrated  by  the  oldest  bishop  in 
the  archbishopric].  The  pope,  as  die  visi- 
ble head  of  die  cnurch,  was  merely  to  be 
informed  afler  the  choice  had  taken  place, 
without  any  confirmation  from  him  lieing 
neceasaiy ;  and  all  the  bishops,  both  those 


in  office  at  the  time  and  those  wlio  Mieold 
thereafter  be  chosen,  were  to  take.an  oatb 
**  to  watch  over  the  concregations  eom- 
miued  to  them,  to  be  faithful  to  the  na- 
tion, the  law  and  the  kin^,  and  ;o  sup- 
port the  constitution,  which  should  be 
framed  by  the  national  assembly  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  king."  Most  of  the  old 
prelates  and  many  of  the  priests  refiised 
to  take  this  oath.  Such  refusal  was  de- 
clared equivalent  to  a  resignation,  and 
others  were  chosen  to  supply  their  places. 
The  non-juring  clergy  formed  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  of  opposing  repub- 
licanism in  France ;  they  kindled  the  war 
in  La  Vendue ;  the  greatest  part  of 
them  emigrated,  and  published  excommu- 
nications and  charges  of  heresv,  particu- 
larly from  Englana,  against  those  who 
had  submitted  to  the  new.  order  of  things. 
The  national  convention  opposed  th^e 
attacks  bv  the  meet  rigorous  measares. 
Several  hundreds  of  die  cleiigy,  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  were  murdered 
in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  on  the  2d  and  3d 
of  September,  1792.  The  revolutionary 
tribunal  endeavored  to  extirpate  tbem 
fix>m  the  republic.  Carrier  drowned  fifty- 
eight  at  once,  at  Nantes ;  and  a  law  was 
passed  condenming  them  to  deportation 
en  masse.  Even  those  servants  of  religion 
who  had  submitted  to  the  civil  constitution 
were  not  suffered  to  live  in  peace;  re- 
ligion itself  had  become  hatefijl  to  politi- 
cal fanaticism.  This  violence  was  carried 
so  far,  that  the  constitutional  bisiiop  of 
Paris,  John  Baptist  Joseph  Ck>bel,  a  man 
67  years  of  age,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome,  and  bad  been  suffiagan  of  the 
bishop  of  Basle  (since  1772),  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  convention,  acknowledged 
himself  an  impostor,  who  had  hitherto 
deceived  the  people  with  doctrines  which 
he  did  not  believe  himself,  and  tore  off 
the  badffes  of  his  sacred  office.  He  was 
soon  after  ffuillotined.  This  madness^ 
however,  did  not  long  continue.  Some 
constitutional  bishops  obtained  firom  the 
national  convention,  in  1794,  the  deckra- 
tion  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  enter- 
ed into  an  association  with  their  clerical 
brethren.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
the  lyitional  councils  of  1797  and  1801, 
Uie  acts  of  which  were  printed ;  and  their 
principles,  founded  on  the  constiiidion 
civiU,  met  with  approbation  from  many 
foreign  bishops,  particularly  the  Italian. 
Of  the  40,000  pansh  churches  of  France, 
32,214  were  again  opened  in  1796,  and 
almost  all  were  filled  by  priests  who  had 
taken  the  oath  {pritres  assermenUs).  The 
French  church  was  far  advanced  towards 
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when  the  revolutioii  of 
179^,  and  the  ooncotdate  of  1801,  id 
wbich  Napoleoa  sought  to  make  the 
church  a  auppoit  to  his  power,  restored 
ks  old  connezkm  with  Rome.  The  re- 
sult riiowed  how  much  Napoteou  erred 
in  this  policy. 

P&iMAGB  is  a  small  allowance  made  by 
the  shippen  to  the  master  of  a  freighting 
vessel,  for  his  care  and  trouble  in  respect  to 
the  cargo.  It  is  usually  confounded  with 
average  (see  Average)  in  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  both  are  estimated  atacertain  rate  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  freighL 
Primary.  (See  OmUhology.) 
Primart  Rocks.  (See  (hology.) 
Primate  {primas  regnij  head  of  the 
kingdomh  in  the  European  states^  the 
chief  archbishop  in  the  state,  and  the  firtt 
subject  of  the  realm  ;  in  the  Catholic 
church,  the  primate  is  also  perpetual  le- 
gate of  the  pope,  and  has  a  sort  of  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction  over  the  other  archbishops. 
There  are  also  primates  of  provinces. 
The  archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate  of 
Spain ;  the  archbishop  of  Braga  is  styled 
primate  of  Portugal,  although  he  is  actu- 
ally inferior  to  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon.  In 
England,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
sQrfed  primate  of  all  Ekigland,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  primate  of  England.  In 
the  Protestant  Irish  church,  the  archbishop 
of  Anmgh  is  primate  of  all  Ireland ;  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  primate  of  Ireland ; 
the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  primate  of 
Munsier,  and  the  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
primate  of  Connaucht  In  the  German 
empire,  the  archbiuiop  of  Salzburg  was 
primate  of  Germany.  In  France,  the 
arcbbidiop  of  Lyons  is  primate  of  France ; 
that  of  Bourges,  primate  of  Aquitania,  and 
that  of  Rheims,  of  Normandy.  In  Hun- 
wv,  the  archbishop  of  Gran  is  primate ; 
in  Poland,  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen. 

pRiMATiccio,  Francesco,  a  painter  of 
the  Bolognese  school,  bom  at  Bologna,  in 
1490,  received  his  first  instruction  from 
Innoceozo  da  Immola,  and  completed  bis 
studies  under  Giulio  Romano.  In  con- 
nexion with  several  of  the  pupils  of  the 
latter,  he  painted  the  Palazzo  dd  T^^  in 
Mantua  (q.  v.),  from  Giuiio^s  deagns. 
Through  the  recommendation  of  Fi^e- 
ric,  duke  of  Mantua,  Primaticcio  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Francis  I  of 
France,  in  1531.  His  arrival  and  resi- 
dence in  France  makes  an  epoch  in 
French  art  To  his  influence  were  ow- 
/ng,  not  only  numerous  paintings  in  fresco 
and  works  in  stucco,  which  the  king 
caused  to  be  executed,  but  several  branches 
of  pauiting,  as,  for  instance,  enamel  paint- 
ing, and  designs  for  tapestry,  were  carried 


to  great  pevfection  through  his  exertioDiL 
Francis  sent  him  to  Italy  to  porcbafBe  an- 
tique statues,  of  which  he  made  a  respect- 
able collection,  and  caused  numerous 
casts  to  be  executed.  On  the  death  of 
Rosso,  the  royal  pointer;  Primaticcio  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  post,  and  Francis  II 
appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  royal 
buildings.  He  furnished  the  designs  of 
several  architectural  works,  among  them 
of  the  tombs  of  Francis  I  and  Henry  II. 
His  works  at  Fontainebleau,  however, 
gained  him  more  reputation.  He  was 
assisted  in  his  labors  by  several  of  his 
countrymen,  of  whom  Niccol6  del  Abbate 
was  the  most  distinguished.  Primaticcio 
died  in  1570.  The  works  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  France  are  nobler  and  freer,  in 
point  of  design,  than  those  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  Giulio*s  school.  In  his  great 
works  he  often  violated  nature. 
PaiBffs  Minister,  or  Premirr.    (See 

Prime  Nuhrers  are  those  which  have 
no  divisors,  or  which  cannot  be  divided 
into  any  number  of  equal  integral  parts, 
less  than  the  number  of  units  of  which 
tliey  are  composed  ;  such  as  2^  3,  5, 7, 11, 
13, 17,  &c  These  numbers  have  formed 
a  subject  of  investigation  and  inquiry  from 
the  earliest  date  down  to  the  present  day  ; 
and  a  rule  for  finding  them  is  still  amongst 
the  desiderata  of  mathematicians,  liie 
method  of  finding  a  prime  number  be- 
jrond  a  certain  Umit,  by  a  direct  process, 
18  considered  one  of  the  most  dfficult  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  of  numbers,  which,  like 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  trisection 
of  an  angle,  and  the  duplication  of  the  cube, 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  many  able 
mathematicians,  but  without  arriving  nt 
any  satisfactory  result 

pRiifE  Vertical  is  that  vertical  circle, 
or  azimuth,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
meridian,  and  passes  through  the  east  and 
west  points  of  the  horizon. 

Prime  Verticals,  in  dialling,  or  Prime 
Vertical  Dials,  are  those  that  are  pro- 
jected on  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical 
circle,  or  on  a  plane  parallel  to  it.  These 
are  otherwise  called  direct,  erect,  fwrih,  or 
south  dials. 

Primer.  Oreat  primer  and  long  prime  •• 
are  different  kinds  of  type.    (See  'i)fpe.) 

Primitive  Rocks.    (See  Geology.) 

Primogbeviture.  The  right  of  primo- 
geniture in  males  seems  anciently  to  have 
prevailed  only  among  the  Jews.  The  first 
born  in  the  patriarchal  ages  had  a  supe- 
riority over  his  brethren,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  father,  was  priest  of  the 
family.  Among  the  Jews,  be  bad  a  double 
portion  of  the  inheritance ;  in  the  same 
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r  afl^  by  the  lawB  of  Heniy  ly  in  £^g- 
kndf  the  eldest  son  had  the  capital  fee,  or 
principal  feud  of  his  father's  poeBe8sionfl,and 
BO  other  preeminence ;  and  as  the  eldest 
daughter  nad  the  principal  mansion  when 
the  estate  descended  in  coparcenary.  The 
**  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture,''  as 
Gibbon  denominates  it,  was  unknown 
amonc  the  Romans ;  the  two  sexes  were 
placed  on  a  just  level ;  all  the  sons  and  all 
the  daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal 
portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate.  The 
Greeks,  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  the 
Danes,  &c^  and  even,  originally,  the 
feudiate,  divided  the  lands  equally,  some 
among  cdl  the  children  at  large,  some 
amonff  the  males  only.  The  equal  divis- 
ion of  the  patrimonial  estate  among  the 
children  is  certainly  the  most  obvious  and 
natural  way.  When  the  emperors  began  to 
create  honorary  feuds,  or  titles  of  nobility, 
it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve theur  dignity,  to  make  them  imparti- 
ble, and,  in  consequence,  descendible  to 
the  eldest  son  alone.  This  example  was 
further  enforced  by  the  inconveniences 
that  attended  the  splitting  of  estates ; 
namely,  the  division  of  the  military  ser- 
vices, the  multitudes  of  infimt  tenants,  in- 
capable of  performing  any  duty,  the  con- 
sequent weakening  of  the  strength  of  the. 
kingdom,  and  the  inducing  younger  sons 
to  take  up  with  the  business  and  idleness 
of  a  country  life,  instead  of  bein^  service- 
able to  themselves  and  the  public,  by  en- 
gaging in  mercantile,  militanr,  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical employments.  These  reasons 
occasioned  an  almost  total  change  in  the 
nature  of  feudal  inheritances;  so  that 
the  eldest  son  began,  universally,  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  all  mili- 
tajy  tenures. 

In  this  condition,  the  feudal  constitution 
was  established  in  England  by  William 
the  Conqueron  Before  tlie  conquest,  the 
descent  of  lands  was  to  all  the  sons  alike. 
Socase  estates  in  England  frenuently  de- 
scended to  all  the  sons  equally,  till  the 
time  of  Henry  III,  when,  in  imitation 
of  lands  in  chivalry,  they  had  ahnost 
entirely  fallen  into  the  right  of  suc- 
cession by  primogeniture ;  except  in 
Kent,  where  the^  gloried  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  ancient  gavelkind 
tenur^  of  which  a  principal  branch  was 
the  joint  inheritance  of  all  the  sons ;  and 
except  in  some  particular  manors  and 
townships,  where  their  local  customs  con- 
tinued the  descent  sometimes  to  all,  some- 
times to  the  youngest  son  only,  or  in  other 
more  singular  methods  of  succession. 
By  the  EngUsh  law,  there  is  no  right  of 


primogeniture  amoDff  females,  except  as 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  (Black. 
Comm«ft(arie«,ii,215.)  The  right  of  primo- 

Siniture,  which  calls  the  eldest  bom  to 
e  crown,  was  not  introduced  into 
France  till  very  late ;  it  was  unknown  to 
the  first  and  second  race  of  kinn.  The 
four  sons  of  Clovis  shared  the  kingdom 
equally  among  themselves.  Those  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire  did  the  same ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  race  of  Hugh  Capet  as- 
cended the  throne,  that  the  prerogative  of 
succession  to  the  crown  was  appropriated 
to  the  first  bom.  The  right  of  primo- 
^nituve  is  now  abolished  in  France  ;  but 
It  prevails  in  some  degree  in  every  other 
nation  of  Eiuope.  In  the  U.  States,  no 
distinction  of  age  or  sex  is  made  in  the 
descent  of  estates  to  lineal  descendants. 
Though  primogeniture  and  the  preference 
of  mues  are  now  thus  universally  given 
up  in  this  country,  yet  in  some  states  they 
remained  in  full  force,  and  in  others  mod- 
ifications of  them  continued  for  a  long 
period.  The  English  common  law,  with 
regard  to  descents,  prevailed  in  New  Jer- 
sey until  1780,  in  Maiyland  and  South 
Carolina  until  1786,  and  in  Virginia  until 
1787.  In  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  the  eldest  son,  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  law,  bad  for- 
merly a  double  portion  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate,  and,  in  Delaware,  of  the 
real  estate,  of  his  father.  (Amer.  Jurist, 
No.  I.  80.) 

Primrose  (primuUi).  A  genus  of 
beautiful  low  Alpine  plants,  abounding 
especially  on  the  mountains  of  the  eastern 
continent.  A  few  species  are  found  in 
North  America,  chieny  in  Canada,  on  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  on  those  which 
border  the  North  Pacific.  Some  are 
among  the  earliest  flowers  in  spring,  as 
the  common  primrose,  the  oxlip  and 
cowslip  of  Europe ;  and  several  are  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  as  ornamental  plants. 
Their  roots  are  perennial ;  the  leaves  al- 
most always  radical ;  and  the  flowers  sup- 
ported on  a  naked  stem,  and  usually  dis- 
posed in  a  sort  of  umbel.  The  calyx  is 
tubular;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  and 
divided  at  the  summit  into  five  equal 
lobes ;  the  stamens  five  in  number,  witii  a 
single  style ;  and  the  capsule  oval,  one- 
celled,  and  containinff  numerous  seeds 
attached  to  a  central  placenta.  The  vari- 
eties of  the  common  primrose,  which 
have  arisen  from  cultivation,  are  veiy  nu- 
merous. The  P.  aurieuUij  a  native  of  the 
^pine  regions  of  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  is  also  a  well  known  favorite 
with  the  florist. 
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PftiMtH  Mobile,  in  the  Ptolemaic  as- 
tronomy ;  the  ninth  or  highest  sphere  of 
the  heavens,  whose  centre  is  that  of  the 
world,  and  in  comparison  of  which  the 
earth  is  but  a  point  This  the  ancients 
supposed  to  contain  all  other  spheres 
within  it,  and  to  give  motion  to  them, 
turning  itself^  and  alFof  them,  quite  round 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Priuce  Edward's  Isla.vd.  (See  JbfcnV, 
St.) 

Prince  of  Wales's  IsLAifD  (called  by 
the  Malays  Pulo  Penang,  or  Betd-mU 
island)  is  an  island  in  the  East  Indian 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  Slam ;  latitude  of  its 
north-eastern  point,  5**  2^  N. ;  Ion.  10(y> 
W  E.  It  measures  about  160  square  miles, 
and  has  a  fine  harbor.  Its  basis  is  a  mass 
of  granite.  The  western  side  affords 
abundance  of  timber  for  ship-building. 
The  remainder  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
yields  large  crops  of  pepper,  coffee,  susar, 
rice,  ginger,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  be- 
tel-nut, cocoa-nut,  spices,  &C.,  and  the 
elastic  gum-vine,  resembling  the  caout- 
chouc plant.  The  climate  is  temperate. 
George  Town  is  the  capital.  Population 
of  the  island  and  its  dependencies  in  1822, 
51,207. 

Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  (See  Mrtk 
Polar  Expeditions,) 

Prince's  Metal  ;  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  zinc,  in  imitation  of  gold. 

Princes  of  tre  Blood  ;  those  persons 
who  have  the  same  origin  with  the  reigi^- 
ing  house,  and,  afler  the  extinction  of  the 
same,  have  the  next  right  to  the  throne. 
Thus  the  princes  of  the  houses  Orleans 
and  Bouroon  Cond6  were  formerly 
princes  of  the  blood.  Louis  XIV  $iao 
declared  his  sons  by  his  mistresses  La  Va- 
li^re  and  Montespan  princes  of  the  blood ; 
but  the  dignity  was  taken  from  them  after 
his  death. 

Princeton  ;  a  post-town  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 10  miles  north  of  Trenton,  40  north- 
east of  Philadelphia,  and  49  south-west 
of  New  York ;  laL  40P  22^  N.;  Ion.  74° 
*^'  W.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and  con- 
tains a  college,  a  theological  seminary,  a 
brick  Presbyterian  church,  and  more  than 
100  houses.  The  college  of  New  Jersey 
was  founded  in  1746,  at  Elizabethtown ; 
the  next  year  it  was  removed  to  Newark, 
and  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  it  in 
1748,  l;y  its  present  title.  It  remained  at 
Newark  ten  years,  and  was  permanently 
established  at  Princeton  in  1757.  Its 
situation  is  peculiarly  healthful  and  pleas- 
ant, and  it  has  long  been  a  highly  respecta- 
ble and  flourishing  seminary.  The  col- 
lege edifice  is  styled  JS/a$$au  HaUy  and  is 


four  stories  high,  175  fbet  k)ttg,  and  50 
wide,  and  contains  a  chapel  about  40  feet 
square,  and  60  rooms  for  students.  TYiere 
are  also  buildings  for  the  library,  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  museum,  refectory, 
recitation  rooms,  &c.  The  library  is  very 
well  selected,  and  contains  8000  volumes. 
The  students'  libraries  contain  4000. 
There  are  ten  instructers  and  105  students. 
Commencement  is  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  September.  There  are  two  vaca- 
tions, viz.  from  commencement  six  weeks^ 
and  from  the  first  Thursday  afler  the 
second  Tuesday  of  April  six  weeks.  The 
board  of  trustees  consists  of  twenty-three 
members.  The  governor  of  the  state  is. 
ex  o^icioy  president  of  this  Ixmrd ;  and  one 
halt  of  the  remainder  are  clergymen. 
The  executive  government  is  composed 
of  a  president,  who  is  also  teacher  of  the- 
ology and  nmnil  philosophy ;  a  vice-pres- 
ident, who  is  professor  of  languages  and 
belles-lettres ;  a  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy;  a  professor  of 
chemistry,  experimental  pliilosophy,  and 
natural  history;  and  three  tutors.  The 
theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  U.  States  was  also  establish- 
ed at  Princeton,  in  1812.  The  associate 
reforrfied  church  afterwards  united  with 
liie  Presbyterian,  and  thence  their  semi- 
naries were  joined.  A  stone  edifice,  in- 
tended to  accommodate  100  students,  is 
appropriated  to  this  institution.  The 
number  of  professors  is  three ;  of  students, 
ninety-two;  of  graduates,  537;  of  vol- 
umes in  tiie  library,  6000.  A  residence 
of  three  years  is  required  to  complete  the 
course  of  study.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion are  required  to  produce  testimonials 
of  gooil  natural  talents,  of  good  moral  and 
religious  character,  of  belonging  to  some 
regular  church,  aud  of  having  passed 
through  a  regular  course  of  a(^emical 
studies.  Tuition  and  the  use  of  the  libra- 
ry are  afforded  free  of  expense  to  every 
student,  and  there  are  charitable  funds  for 
aiding  the  indigent.  Princeton  was  dis- 
tinguished, during  the  revolution,  by  a  de- 
cisive battle  between  the  British  troops 
and  a  division  of  the  American  army  com- 
manded by  general  Washington.  The 
British  lost  100  men,  and  300  more,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  college,  were  fore 
ed  to  surrender.  In  this  action,  Januaiy 
3,  1777,  general  Mercer  of  Virginia  was 
kUled. 

Principal,  in  criminal  law.    (See  *4c- 
tessary.) 

Printer's  Ink.    (See  Ink.) 

Printing,  Art  of,  in  regard  to  the 
processes  used,  is  divided  into  xylograph- 
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and  ikntfraphk.  In 
fpriiitiiig^  the  writiiig  18  owed 
I  tablee;  they  are  then  covered 
with  ink,  the  paper  is  put  upon  them,  and 
animpreaaion  ia taken.  Tlua  ia  the  okksat 
mode  of  printing,  and  ia  atill  in  uae  in 
China,  Japan  aiKl  Thibet  J)fpographie 
printing  ia  that  in  which  amgle  letten  or 
typea  are  uaed,  which  are  properiy  ar* 
ranged,  aoid  then  the  work  ia  printed.  For 
\  a  abort  time,  carved  lettere  were  in  uae; 
V  but  caat  letten  were  aoon  introduced,  and 
;  are  atill  uaed.  In  giartograpkie  {miiting, 
'  pages  oompoaed  of  many  typea  are  trena- 
lomied,  by  caating,  into  platea,  or  taUeai 
fiom  which  copiee  are  printed.  .  A  mould 
ef  plwator  k  taken  fiom  a  page  of  type% 
and  from  thia  the  atereotype  platea  are 
obtained  by  caatin^.  The  Cbineaa,  even 
in  the  reign  of  their  emperor  Wu-Wang, 
who  lived  about  1100  fi.  O,  are  aaid  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  lylor 
graphic  printing;  but  the  Japaneae  aa> 
aume  the  merit  of  the  invendon.  In  Thi- 
bet, alao,  according  to  the  accounw  of  va- 
rioua  travellen,  thia  art  baa  been^xeicwed 
fiom  time  immemorial  Ahb^uch  it  had 
been  thecuatom,  for  thouaaodB  of  yeaia^  to 
Boake  impraariona  with  aeala  on  mx, 
which  mii|;ht  have  eariiy  led  to  the  m- 
vention  of  the  art  of  printings  Qutten- 
beig  fint  made  this  diacovery,  aboiut 
diree  oenturiea  and  a  half  ago;  for  it 
may  juatly  be  queationed,  whether  the 
Eurc^ieana  had  then  any  knowled^  of 
the  art  of  printing  amony  the  Cbineae, 
ahhough  it  ia  not  to  be  denied,  that,  before 
the  time  of  Guttanberg^  and  even  in  1423; 
the  art  of  cuttiog  imagea  on  wood,  with  a 
few  hnea  of  text,  waa  well  known.  Three 
dtiea  contend  for  the  honor  of  the  inven- 
tion of  typographical  printing — ^HarlenL 
Stnaboig  and  Mentz.  The  people  of 
Hariem  maintain  that  their  citizen  Lau- 
rence Janaoen,  under  the  name  of  Coater 
(I  e.  aacristan  in  the  great  parochial 
church  at  Hariem),  aa  eaSiy  aa  149Q,  in- 
vented the  art  of  cutting  on  wooden  ta- 
bleflL  But  he  did  not  atop  here;  and 
there  are  many  of  CoateHa  impreaaona, 
aa  Scheltema  and  K6ningB  have  tried  to 
provcL  aa  hte  aa  the  year  1823;  made  with 
movable  typea  of  wood,  and  aflerwarda 
of  lead  and  tin.  If  the  invention  of  the 
art  <^  printing  ia  thua  due  to  the  Dutch 
(Van  Hultem,  a  learned  Dutch  writer, 
ia  oppoaed  to  thia  opinion),  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  in  Mentz  atill  ought  to 
be  conaidered  aa  independent  of  that  in 
Hariem;  for  the  account  that  Coater  waa 
robbed  of  hia  typea  by  hia  aaaiatant  John, 
who  fled  through  Amaterdam  and  Co- 
voL.  X.  29 


lone  to  Mentz,  and  there  printed,  hi  144SI. 
Mtxamdri  (km  Doctrmtde  and  Pgtrt 
Mi$pam  TVoefadia,  ia  without  fimndation. 
The  people  of  Stnaburg  aacribe  thia  in- 
vention to  Gottenberg,  in  Straaburg.  The 
people  of  Mentz,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tain that  Guttenbetv  invented  typograph- 
ical pvindng,  not  m  Straabim  but  in 
Mentz.  The  truth  ia,  that  Guttenberg 
(q.  T.)  conceived  the  first  klea  of  hia  m- 
vention,  and  made  a  few  ezperimenta  of 
it  at  Straaburir,  but  first  brought  it  to  per- 
fection, with  S^  aid  of  Peter  Scbdfi^,  in 
Mentz.  |t  ia  proved  that  Guttenbeig,  aa 
eariy  aa  1436;  when  he  waa  atill  at  Straa- 
buig,  had  hia  printing  inatrumenta,  and, 
the  aame  year,  made  aome  ttiala  vrith  a 
printing  preaa.  But,  diasadafied  with  the 
alow  proeeaa  of  the  xylograpfaic  method, 
he  be^  to  conaider  whether  he  might 
not  pnnt  vrith  angle  letters,  and  uae  the 
aame  letten  more  than  once.  Thia  led 
him  to  the  invention  of  movable  letters^ 
which  he  must  have  uaed  earlier  than 
1443,  for,  in  thia  year,  aepamte  lettere 
were  in  uae.  In  1445,  Guttenbeig  re- 
turned to  hia  native  city,  Mentz ;  and  vrith 
1449  begina  the  period  of  the  completion 
of  the  art  of  printing.  Guttenbere,  in  the 
ooune  of  thia  year,  connected  himaelf 
vrith  a  rich  citizen  m  Mentz,  named  John 
Fuat  (Fauatua),  who  carried  on  the  buaineaa 
of  fiHinding,  in  company  with  Peter  Sch^f- 
fer,  of  Graoahehn.  Fauatua,  aoon  after 
(probably  in  1453)^  entered  into  a  copart- 
nenhip  with  thia  Sch6fi^,  an  inyentive 
ganiua,  who  now  became  the  true  neiiecter 
of  the  art  of  printing.  Guttenoerg,  in- 
deed, had  invented  movable  letten,  and 
made  them  firat  of  wood,  then  of  lead, 
and  at  kat  <^tin.  But  the  art  of  printing 
continued  to  be  veiy  difilcult  and  ex- 
penaive,  till  the  metallic  lettere  caat  by 
John  Fauatua,  or  Peter  8ch6fi^,  and 
other  improvements,  were  invented.  The 
oldeat  work,  of  any  conaidereble  aize, 
printed  in  Mentz,  vrith  caat  letters,  by 
Guttenberg,  Fauatua  and  8ch6fier,  fin- 
iahed  about  1455,  ia  Guttenberg'a  Latin 
Bible,  which  ia  called,  alao,  the  fbrfy- 
iwo4ined  BiUe^  becauae  in  every  full 
column  it  has  forty-two  lines.  Fauatua, 
having  aeparated  from  Guttenberff,  in 
1456,  and,  by  meana  of  a  loan  of  2020 
florina,  having  obtained  his  printing  preaa 
for  hia  own  uae^  undertook,  in  coimexion 
with  Peter  8eh6fier,  greater  typograph- 
ical worka,  in  which  the  art  was  earned 
to  higher  perfection.  Fauatua  waa  par- 
ticularly engaged  in  the  printing  or  the 
Latin  and  German  KUe,  by  the  copying 
of  which  the  monka  had  hitherto  gained 
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ooDBideFBUe  aumfl.  As  they  could  not 
undentuid  this  astonishing  mukiplica- 
tioQ  of  the  printed  copies,  and  therefore 
ascribed  it  to  some  inspiration  of  Satan, 
he  became  involved  in  a  violent  ^uanei 
with  them.  He  went  to  Paris  with  his 
Bibles  (the  first  copies  of  which,  bear* 
ing  date,  were  printed  in  1462),  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  them  there.  Being 
I  obliged  to  leave  the  city  in  haste,  on  ac- 
count of  the  persecutions  of  the  German 
monks,  this  probabty  save  rise  to  the 
well-known  tradition,  that  the  devil  had 
carried  him  off.  In  1466,  Faustus  made 
a  second  joulmey  to  Paris,  and  died  there 
of  the  plague;  upon  which  P.  SchdffiBr 
continued  the  printing  busbiesB  alone,  at 
Mentz.  After  the  separation  of  Qutten- 
berg  and  Faustus,  the  former  had  found 
means  to  procure  a  new  printinff  press, 
and  had  struck  off  many  works,  of  which 
the  most  remaikable  is  the  Astrological 
and  Medical  Calendar  (in  folio,  14S7),  con- 
sidered the  first  known  work  printed  with 
the  date  annexed.  As  the  letters  of  this 
Calendar  are  entirely  diflerent  fix>m  those 
with  which  Faustus  and  Sch6flfor  printed, 
i(  is  confidently  mferred  that  this  Calendar 
was  printed  at  the  press  of  Outtenberg. 
After  1463,  many  woricmen  went  fiom 
Mentz,  and  established  presses  in  Ger- 
many and  in  foreign  countries,  first  in 
Italy,  then  in  France,  the  king  of  which, 
at  mt  time,  was  the  first  prince  that  in- 
terested himself  in  the  new  art.  Besides 
Faustus,  Bch6fier  and  Guttenbeig^  one 
Albert  Pfister  became  acquainted  (it  is 
not  known  by  what  means)  with  the  art. 
Soon  after  1450,  he  also  {Mvated  a  Bible. 
As  the  art  of  printinff  began  with  the 
impression  of  whole  blocks,  it  has  come 
to  the  same  point  apain  in  its  progress 
towaids  perfection,  viz.  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  stereotype  plates.  The  art  of 
printing,  as  every  one  knows,  was  greatly 
advanced  by  the  invention  of  movable 
letten ;  but  on  this  very  account,  as  often 
as  a  book  is  reprinted,  new  errors  creep 
in ;  and,  in  printing,  the  letters  sometimes 
stick  to  the  balls,  and  are  drawn  out  with 
them,  whence  new  errors  of  the  press  are 
made,  because  the  printer  does  not  always 
set  them  again  correctly.  These  imper- 
fections are  particulariy  felt  in  books 
consisting  of  tables  of  numbers.  Firmin 
Didot,  son  of  Francis  Ambrose  Didot, 
when  engaged  in  printing  the  loaarith- 
mic  tables  of  Callet,  invented  a  method  to 
prevent  all  errors,  by  causing  the  pages, 
composed  of  movable  letters  and  figures, 
and  accurately  corrected,  to  be  oast 
into  entire  plates,  which  might  be  moved 


without  dlqilaeiDg  a  iinffle  letter.  By 
this  contrivance,  Sie  dispttosment  of  tfaie 
letten,  and  new  errors  or  the  press  during 
the  printing,  are  made  impoasible.  If  an 
error  is  afterwards  discovered,  the  plate  is 
pierced,  the  wrong  letter  taken  oat,  and 
the  right  one  put  in,  and  it  is  soldered 
again,  so  that  the  plate  may  be  thus  made 
perfectly  correct  Didot  called  these  let- 
ters^ &US  united,  iUrtoij/pt,  fttHn  the 
Greek  crt^t^t  (firm,  standing  firm)  and  nmag 
(figure,  form).  He  printed  Callet^  above- 
mentioned  losarithmie  and  triraiometri- 
oal  tebles  with  them  in  1795.  The  inven- 
tion of  stereotype  printing  does  not  prop- 
erty belong  to  Diaot,  but  is  sscribed  to 
the  Duteh.  More  than  a  hundred  yeaiv 
since,  it  was  in  use  among  them.  The 
inventor  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  J.  van 
der  Mey,  fiitherof  the  well-known  painter 
of  the  same  name,  who  rended  at  Leyden 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  een- 
tury.  He  prepared  and  cast  immovaUo 
fevma  or  platea  for  a  Duteh  Bible  in  quai^ 
to,  of  which  many  thousand  comes  were 
smidL  oflL  The  plates  of  diis  Bible  are 
stiU  in  the  haods  of  the  bookseHers  S.  k>  J. 
Luchtmans,  in  Leyden.  At  the  death  of 
Mey,  the  art  of  ooakiog  fixed  types  was 
lost  again  in  HoUand ;  at  least,  no  further 
use  was  made  of  h,  because  the  method 
was  too  expensive.  A  Scotohman,  also, 
by  the  name  of  Ged,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  invented  the  art 
of  printing  from  cast  pktes,  and  struck 
off  an  edition  of  Sallust,  with  types  sol- 
dered together.  Hence  it  appears  that 
Didot  had  predecessors  in  stereotype  or 
stereographie  printing.  He,  however^ 
greatly  improved  the  art  Hm  improved 
contrivance  was  ss  follows:  He  took 
movable  letters,  difiering  firom  the  com- 
mon ones  only  by  being  somewhat  shorter^ 
and  of  a  harder  substence.  These  were 
set  in  the  usual  way ;  the  proof  sheete 
were  then  printed  and  corrected,  till  the 
whole  copjv  was  as  free  firom  errors  as 
possible.  Then  every  page  set  with  these 
hard  letters  wes  pressed  upon  a  plate  of 
properly  prepared  metal.  These  plates 
served  as  matrices  for  whole  pages ;  and 
the  letters  of  the  hard  substance,  men- 
tioned above,  might  now  be  separated 
fiom  each  other,  set  anew,  and  used  to 
form  other  matrice-plates.  A  page  which 
served  for  a  matrix  was  preased  upon 
melted  type-metel,  which,  hardening  im- 
mediately, served  for  printing.  In  printing, 
the  plates,  or  pages,  were  set  upon  plates 
of  brass,  which  took  the  place  of  a  form, 
and  were  necessaiy  to  support  the  whole ; 
for  these  stereotype  pages  or  columns, 
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Mof  very  thin,  wM  odicrwite  hardly 
bear  the  violeDce  of  printing.  The  pro- 
oeflB  of  stereotypinf^  at  present,  ia  simple. 
A  page  of  any  woii  proposed  to  be  ste- 
reotyped, is  set  up  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  morabie  types.  From  this  paffe, 
when  correeted,  a  mould  in  plaster  is  tUL- 
en  aS^  and  fh>m  this  mould  a  plate  of 
type  metal  is  cast,  faamff  all  the  charac- 
teis  hi  relief,  and  being  a  nc-sunile  of  the 
original  page.  From  Ais  pbte  the  print- 
ing is  executed,  and  there  must  be,  of 
course,  as  many  plates  cast  as  there  are 
pages  in  the  fc!ook  to  be  printed.  The 
plaster  used  fiv  forming  the  moulds  is 
puherized  gypsum,  dried  by  heat,  and 
mixed  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a 
little  whiting,  to  diminish  the  tendency  of 
the  idaster  to  shrink  and  crack.  Alter 
the  mrm  of  tirpes  has  been  sfigfatly  oiled, 
and  surrounded  with  a  brass  frame,  fluid 
pk0ter  is  applied  over  the  surfiuse,  with  a 
Imiah  or  roOer,  so  as  to  fill  every  cavity 
oftbeletterBL  A  quantity  of  pbaiei^  mixed 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  craam,  is 
dien  poured  on  the  nrpe,  wad  the  super> 
fluotts  part  scnped  off  When  thepMer 
has  become  hard,  it  is  lifted  off  by  the 
ftame,  and  detached  from  it  It  is  thea 
baked  to  dryness  m  an  oven,  and,  when 
quite  hot,  it  ia  placed  in  an  iron  hcfK^  or 
I  Brtaift-pot,  which  has  alw  been  healed 
in  an  oven.  The  box.  is  now  phmged  m- 
«o  a  huge  pot  of  melted  type-meM,  and 
kept  about  ten  minutes  under  the  surihce^ 
In  Older  that  the  weight  of  the  metal  may 
Ihree  it  into  all  the  &Mr  partaof  the  let- 
ters. The  whole  is  then  cooM,  the 
naould  is  broken  and  wivihed  o£^  and  the 
back  of  the  plate  turned  smooch  in  a  lathe^ 
or  planed  by  a  machine.  For  typo- 
graphical beauty,  the  most  distinguished 
printers  are  Baslenrille  in  Enriand ;  Didot 
andCrapelet  in  France;  Bodoni  in  Ita^; 
Ibarra  in  Spam ;  and  Breitkop(  Gtehen 
and  Tauchnitz  in  Germany.  Next  to 
types,  the  chief  instrument  used  m  this 
art  is  the  printing  press.  The  ink  is  first 
applied  over  the  whde  surfece  of  the 
rms ;  the  paper,  previously  mmslened,  is 
men  hiid  down  upon  them ;  the  whole  is 
passed  under  the  press,  and  the  paper, 
being  brought  into  forcible  contact  with 
the  types,  recmves  from  then:  sui&ce  the 
ink  necesBaiy  for  a  disdnct  impreseioo. 
Printer's  ink  (q.  v.)  is  composed  chieflv  of 
lampblack  and  oiL  inspissated  by  boiling 
and  burning.  Od  is  necessary  that  the 
ink  may  not  dry  during;  the  operation, 
and  it  ia  reduced  by  boilmg  to  prevent  U 
from  spreading  on  the  paper.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  types  by  large  elastic  balli^ 


maiila  of  leather  and  stulM  with  wool,  or 
by  elastic  roHers.  Outtenberg  printed,  at 
first,  with  writing  ink,  and  aft^wards  u^ed 
lampblack.  Alwut  1450,  or  somewhat 
later,  Faust  and  Scb^ffer  invented  print- 
er's ink.  The  common  old  printing  press 
derives  its  power  from  a  screw,  which  is 
turned  by  a  lever,  and  acts  perpendicu- 
briy  on  the  platten,  or  level  part,  which 
tiuDsmits  the  pressure.  Various  imfirove- 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  printmg 
press,  by  k)fd  Stanhope  and  other  invent- 
ors^ in  most  of  which  a  cast  iron  frame  is 
substituted  far  a  wooden  one,  being  more 
inflexible ;  and  a  combination  of  levers  is 
used,  so  amnged  as  to  cause  the  platten 
to  descend  with  decreasing  rapidity,  and 
consequently  with  increasing  force,  till  it 
exerts  the  greatest  power  at  the  moment 
of  contact  of  the  paper  with  the  types. 
Beibre  the  press  was  mvented.  im(Mes- 
sions  were  taken  firom  the  wooden  tables 
by  means  of  a  rubber  of  bom.  Gutten- 
beig  mvented  the  press.  In  a  Strasbuig 
document,. it  is  proved  that  this  appaiatus 
was  in  use  SB  eariy  ss  1436.  in  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  prcflses 
in  1458 ;  for  during  that  year  Charles 
VII  sent  a  man  to  Strasburg,  to  leani  the 
art  of  printing  there.  Leanard  (John) 
Danner,  who  died  1585,  first  introducea 
bnxen  spindles  into  printing,  in  1550,  at 
Nurembeig.  Printing  by  macfaineiy  had  its 
origin  witmn  the  present  centuiy.  It  has 
pg^uoed  a  veiy  gpnat  improvement  in  die 
expecfition  with  which  wofk  is  executed, 
and  is  now  extensively  applied  to  the 
printing  of  newspapers,  and  even  of  books. 
Various,  machines  are  alreadv  introduced 
into  use,  most  of  which  petroim  the  pro- 
ceases  of  inkin|r  tue  typ^  conveying  the 
paper,  and  giving  the  mpression.  For 
distributing  the  ink  on  the  ^pes,  elastio 
cyHndeiB  are  employed,  called  inking- 
roUen^  made  of  a  composition  of  gluennd 
treacle,  which  combii^  the  properties  of 
smoothness,  elasticity,  and  sufficient  dura- 
bitity.  These  transmit  the  ink  to  the 
types  by  rolling  over  theur  surfrce.  The 
impression  is  peiformed,  in  most  of  the 
English  machines,  by  hurge  cylinders, 
which  revolve  upon  the  ^pes,  having  the 
sbeetof  pap«r  confined  to  ttieir  sur&oeby 
bands  of  tape.  The  types  are  arranged 
in  some  machines  in  the  common  flat 
fimn;  in  others,  the  charactere  are  placed 
in  a  convex  ibrm,  upon  the  surftce  of 
cylindeiB.  To  produce  the  latter  eflfoct, 
Mr.  Nicholson  proposed  to  cast  the  body 
of  the  types  with  a  tapering  or  we^ 
form,  lilte  the  stones  of  an  arch ;  but  Mr. 
Gowper  has  produced  the  same  result 
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more  ezpeditioittiyf  by  ournng  Btereotype 
dates  ioto  the  required  shape.  Menra. 
Donkin  and  Bacon  phced  their  types  on 
the  four  sides  of  a  revolving  prism,  while 
the  ink  was  applied  by  a  roller,  which 
rose  and  fell  with  the  iiregularities  of  the 
prism,  and  the  sheet  was  wrapped  on 
another  prism  so  formed  as  to  meet  the 
sufftces  of  the  firsL  A  common  printinf 
press  gives  about  W>  impressions  per 
hour ;  whereas  of  the  Times  (a  London 
newspaper),  printed  by  Applegaith  and 
Cowpers  machine,  it  is  stated  Siat  4000 
per  hour  are  printed  on  one  side.  The 
&it  woriung  machine  which  pinted  bv 
steam,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Koenig,  in  1814. 
In  this  countiy,  Treadwell's  power-press 
is  the  machine  most  employed.  In  this 
invention,  the  types  are  mked  by  elastic 
roUerB,  and  the  distribution  of  the  ink 
rendeied  equal  by  a  revolving  table,  which 
passes  in  contact  with  the  roUeia.  The 
impressions  are  made  by  a  flat  sorihce  or 
platten,  instead  of  a  cylinder,  so  that 
cleaner  and  better  impiesnons  are  sup- 
posed to  be  obtamed  from  it  than  from 
any  other  machine.  (For  the  correction 
of  the  preas,  see  Correelwm.) 

The  author  of  Sketches  of  China 
gives  the  fi>Uowing  account  of  Chinese 
glinting:  <*The  means  in  use  among  the 
Chinese  for  producing  an  impresBion  of 
letters  appear  to  be  neariy  the  same  with 
those  invented  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  ait» 
BkKsks  of  bard  wood,  or  masses  of  metal 
forming  a  kind  of  stereotype,  are  printed 
from,  by  a  simple  and  expeditious  process, 
and  sdely  by  manual  labor,  as  presses  for 
tbe  purpose  are  entbely  unknown.  The 
Canton  Gazette,  a  kind  of  court  journal  of 
appointments  arrivals  and  departures,  is 
one  of  the  row  publications  which  are 
printed  from  movable  ^pes.  The  blocks 
which  are  mostly  used  m  engravmg  these 
stereotypes  upon,  are  made  of  bard  and 
well-seasoned  wood,  divided  into  slabs,  in 
the  direction  of  the  grain.  The  subject 
to  be  engraved  is  carefully  written  or 
drawn  on  thin  naper,  and  pasted  reversed 
upon  the  boara  ;  the  wood  is  then  cut 
mm  around  the  characters,  and  the  let- 
ters remain  in  low  relief.  Much  care  is 
used  in  adjusting  the  written  pattern,  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  rectify  a  mistake  on 
wood,  as  on  copper  or  other  metal.  The 
cost  of  engraving  depends  entirely  on  the 
size  and  delicacy  of  tbe  letters,  the  price 
increanng  m  proportion  to  the  smaUness 
of  the  type.  The  equipments  of  a  printer 
are  very  simple  and  cheap,  and  the  opera- 
tions less  complicated  tnan  almost  any 
other  mechanical  process.     The  board  or 


slab  of  wood  is  plsced  otta  table  bsfoiv 
tbe  woriEman,  and  a  fule  of  dry  paper,  out 
to  the  proper  size,  at  his  side,  when,  with 
a  rude  bamboo  brush,  a  coating  of  liquid 
Indian  ink  is  put  upon  it ;  a  sheet  of  paper 
is  then  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  impres- 
sk)n  completed  by  rubbmg  it  over  once  or 
twice  with  a  kind  of  vegetaUe  fibre;  tbe 
sheet  is  then  lifted  oft,  and  the  pioceai  re- 
peated with  tbe  next  The  paper  used  is 
very  thin,  and  is  only  printed  on  one  side ; 
the  sheet  is  folded  with  the  blank  aides  in 
contact,  and  the  two  edges  are  bound  into 
the  back  of  the  book,  making  it  resemble 
a  vohime,  the  leaves  of  which  are  uncut ; 
the  paging,  &c.,  is  on  the  external  margin. 
In  tnis  simple  manner,  all  books  and  en- 


gravings on  wood  are  printed,  and 
skilful  workman  is  able  to  produce  the 
impressions  with  as  much  celeriQr  as  our 
own,  with  the  use  of  the  pressi  Work* 
of  minor  consequence  are  generally  exe- 
cuted in  a  flimsy  and  unperfoct  inaiiner» 
the  printing  of  some  being  verv  indiflfiw- 
ent  at  first,  and  neariv  unintelligible  1^ 
the  tune  a  full  edidon  has  been  taken  ofil 
The  price  of  books  is  tow,  and  there  are 
numerous  book  shops  and  stalls  m  all  the 
princ^Ml  streeta  The  binding  is  very 
difierent  from  our  own,  tbe  cover  being 
merely  soft  paper,  and  the  title  carefiiHy 
written  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom  IsaveSL 
Five  or  mx  volbmes  are  enclosed  hi  a 
pasteboard  case^  and  the  books  arranged 
onshelves^so  as  to  pesent  the  titles  to  the 
firont  Spurious  editions  are  said  to  be 
very  common,  and  t  have  never  discor- 
ered  that  there  was  any  protection  of  the 
copyright  by  kw ;  oonsequeiid|^  nameroua 
incomplete  copies  of  tbe  origmal  are  dr- 
culatea.  Woks  are  sometimes  met  with, 
the  letters  of  which  are  white,  on  a  hbck 
ground,  the  characters  being  cut,  as  in  the 
copperplate  engravings  below  the  surfiMO. 
There  are,  in  most  cases,  specimens  oC 
the  various  kinds  of  writing^  intended  as 
copies  to  write  flom,  as  well  as  some 
school  books." 

Paior,  in  monasteries ;  tbe  next  officer 
in  tank  to  the  abbot;  or,  where  there  is 
no  abbot,  the  superior  of  tbe  moiM«ery.— 
Prioress  is  applied,  in  a  similar  sense,to  the 
head  (Mf  a  female  convent  A  monastery 
which  is  under  the  government  of  a  prior  is 
called  tiprionf.  (See.Me<,and  Jlknastefy,) 

Prioe,  Matthew ;  an  English  poet,  bom 
HI  1664,  in  London,  or  at  Winborae,  in 
Dorsetshire.  His  frther  dying  when  he 
was  young,  he  was  brought  up  by  an 
uncle,  who  kept  the  Rummer  tavern  at 
Cbaring-croas,  and  sent  to  Westminster 
school.    He  early  imbibed  a  strong  taste 
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te  cliwipil  lii0ntai«»  and  atmcted  the 
Botice  of  the  earl  of  Doraet  (see  SodMO^ 
who  enabled  him  to  eoter  bimael^  in  168S2, 
at  St.  John's  oollege,  Cambridge,  where  he 
proceeded  B.  A.  in  1686,  and  was  shortly 
after  chosen  fellow.  At  college  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Charles  Monta^, 
dtorwaids  earl  of  Hali&x,  in  concert  with 
whom,  in  1688,  he  composed  the  Country 
Mouse  and  City  Mouse— a  paro^  on 
Dryden'b  Hind  and  Panther.  In  1600,  he 
was  introduced  at  court  by  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  at  whose  recommendation  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  En^ish  pleni- 
potentiaries at  the  Hague.  With  this  post 
be  abo  held  the  title  of  eendeman  or  the 
king's  bed-chamber;  and  he  presented  an 
ode  to  kinff  William  in  lOdS,  on  the  death 
of  queen  Maiy ;  and  soon  after  displayed 
his  namorous  vem  in  a  parody  of  Boileau's 
ode  on  the  taking  of  Namur,  when  it  was 
fecaptured  by  William.  In  1697,  he  was 
nommated  secretaiy  to  the  commissionerB 
for  the  treaty  of  Ryswick;  and,  on  his 
return  from  that  employment,  was  made 
secretary  to  the  lord-heutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  was  afterwards  secretary  to  the  earis 
of  Portland  and  Jersey,  successively  am- 
bassadors to  France.  At  length  he  was 
made  under-secretory  of  state,  and,  while 
holding  that  office,  was  sent  to  France  to 
assist  in  the  partition  treaty.  In  1701,  he 
succeeded  Locke  as  a  commLasioner  at  the 
board  of  trade,  but  soon  afler  deserted  the 
wbigs  and  joined  the  tones,  for  which 
no  satisfiictory  reasons  have  been  assigned. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  AniM,  he 
published  a  yoEmie  of  poems,  and  took 
some  ahare  in  the  Examiner.  When  the 
lories  again  obtained  the  ascendency,  he 
was  employed  in  secredy  negotiating  at 
Paris  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
(q.  ▼.)  He  remained,  in  France,  with  the 
appomtment  of  ambasssdor,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  tbe  doke  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
1713^  publicly  assumed  that  character. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I,  he  was  re- 
called, and  examined  before  the  privy 
council  in  respect  to  his  share  in  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  of  Uuecht,  and  treated 
with  great  rigor  for  some  time,  although 
ultimately  dinhaiged  without  trial.  &- 
ing  without  any  provision  for  his  declining 
years,  except  his  fellowship^  he  again 
applied  himself  to  poetry;  and  having 
finished  his  Solomon,  he  publisbed  his 
poems  by  subscription.  The  publication, 
being  liberally  encouraged  by  party  zeal, 
produced  a  considerabte  sum,  which  was 
douUed  by  the  eari  of  Oxford,  at  whose 
seat  the  author  died,  afler  a  linming  ill- 
in  1731,  in  the  fi%-eightb  year  of 
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his  age.  He  was  intened  in  Westminster 
abbey,  under  a  monument,  for  which 
"last  piece  of  human  vanity,**  as  be  s^les 
it  in  his  will,  he  left  the  sum  of  £500. 
Prior  seems  to  have  made  his  way  by  wit 
and  social  qualities,  rather  than  by  moral 
or  political  endowments  of  a  superior 
order.  He  is  said  to  have  always  re- 
tained a  taste  for  coarse  intereourse  and 
(pross  enjoyments.  As  a  poet,  bis  reputa- 
tion has  declined  of  kte  yean,  the  hu- 
mor in  which  he  principally  excels  being 
overlooked  on  account  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  serious  performances,  which, 
although,  as  in  his  Solomon,  and  Heniy 
and  Emma,  splendid  and  correct  in  dic- 
tion, harmonious  in  versification,  and  co- 
pious in  poetical  imageiy,  fail  in  moving 
either  the  foelmgs  or  the  fancy.  The 
great  art  of  Prior  consists  in  telling  a 
story  with  a  degree  of  poetical  ease  and 
vivacity,  which,  perhaps,  setting  aside  La 
Fontaine,  has  never  been  excelled.  His 
Alma,  a  piece  of  philosophical  pleasantly, 
exhibits  a  felicitous  vein  of  humor ;  and 
for  his  lighter  pieces  he  is  now  chiefly 
read.  A  History  of  his  Own  Time?, 
compiled  fix)m  his  MSS.,  contains  little 
firom  his  pen,  and  is  of  small  value.  His 
poems  were  published  in  1733,  in  3  vols., 
ova,  and  are  alao  in  all  the  collections. 

Priscian.    (See  Philology.) 

PaisM,  in  geometry,  is  a  bod;|r,  or  solid, 
whose  two  ends  are  any  plain  figures 
which  are  parallel,  equal  and  similar ;  and 
its  sides,  connecting  those  ends,  are  paral- 
lelofframs.  Hence  every  section  parallel 
to  the  base  is  eoual  and  similar  to  the 
base;  and  the  pnsm  mav  be  considered 
as  genemted  by  the  parallel  motion  of  this 
plane  figure.  Prisms  receive  particular 
names,  according  to  the  figure  of  their 
bases;  as  a  triangular  prism,  a  gquare 
{Mism,  a  9tntag€nid  prism,  a  hexagonal 
prism,  and  so  on.  And  hence  the  de- 
nomination prinii  comprises  also  the  cube 
and  parallelopipedon,  the  former  being  a 
square  prism,  and  the  latter  a  rectangular 
one.  And  even  a  cylinder  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  round  prism,  or  one  that  has 
an  infinite  number  of  sides.  Also  a  prism 
is  said  to  be  rtgyiar^  or  tm^ii2ar,  accord- 
ing as  the  figure  of  its  end  is  a  regular  or 
an  ineffular  polygon.  The  axu  qf  a  pritm 
is  the  line  conceived  to  be  drawn  leng|th- 
wise  through  the  middle  of  it,  connecting 
the  centre  of  one  end  with  that  of  the 
other  end.  Prisms,  again,  are  either  right 
or  oUique.  A  right  prism  is  that  whose 
sides  and  its  axis  are  perpendicular  to  its 
ends,  like  an  upright  tower ;  and  an  oblique 
piaKu  is  when  ue  axis  and  sides  are  ob- 
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liquto  to  the  ende;  to  that,  when  set  upon 
ooe  end,  it  incluifis  on  one  faaod  oiore 
than  on  the  other.    Tho  principal  proper- 
tiesof  prisms  are,  1.  that  all  prisms  are  to 
one  another  in  the  ratio  compounded  of 
their  bases  and  bei|htB ;  2.  similar  prisms 
are  to  one  another  m  the  triplicate  ratio  of 
theur  like  sides ;  3.  a  prism  is  triple  of  a 
pyramid  of  equal  base  and  height,  and  the 
solid  content  of  a  prism  is  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  base  bv  the  perpendicular 
height ;  4.  the  upright  surmce  of  a  right 
prism  is  eaual  to  a  rectangle  of  the  same 
height,  and  its  breadth  equal  to  the  perim- 
eter of  the  base  or  end,  and  therefore  such 
upright  suriace  of  a  right  prism  is.found 
by  multiplying  the  perimeter  of  the  base 
by  the  perpendicular  hei^t    Also  the 
upright  surface  of  an  obBiaue  prism  is 
found  by  computing  those  or  all  its  paral- 
lelogram sides  separately,  and  adding  them 
together.    And  if  to  the  upright  surface 
be  added  the  areas  of  the  two  ends,  the 
sum  will  be  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  prism. 
Prism,  in  optics,  is  an  instrument  em- 
ployed for  showing;  the  properties  of  solar 
light,  and  consists  merely  of  a  triangular 
prism  of  glass,  which  separates  the  rays 
of  light  in  their  passage  through  it.    (See 
Optics,  division  Colors.) 
Prismatic  Spectrum.    (See  Colors.) 
Prison  Discipline.    The  true  and  <mi- 
Iv  veal  object  ofpunishment  is  the  preven- 
tion of  cnme.   There  is,  of  course,  a  great 
latitude  of  choice  in  the  means  which  may 
be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject— a  latitude  to  be  limited  by  a  Just  re- 
gard to  the  rights  inseparable  from  numaa 
nature,  however  depraved,  by  a  corre'.t 
view  of  the  true  power  of  society  over  Iti 
members,  and  by  a  wise  estimate  of  the 
probable  effect  of  the  means  employed. 
In  most  a^  of  the  world,  men  seem  to 
have  imagmed  their  rightful  power  over 
their  fellow  men  absolutely  unlimited,  and 
have  inflicted  punishment  upon  the  viola- 
tors of  the  law  apparently  without  regard 
to  any  other  consideration  than  their  own 
pleasure,  and  the  decree  of  guih  they  have 
attributed  to  the  onender.    Acting  vnth 
this  apprehension  of  their  own  unrestrict- 
ed power,  they  have,  at  the  same  time, 
exhilMted  the  most  narrow  acquaintance 
with  the  ahiMWt  infinite  variety  of  moans 
of  ptmishment     They    have    confined 
themselves  very  much  to  the  effects  of 
physiod  suffering,  as  if  that  were  the  sole 
remedy  which  could  be  advantageously 
applied  to  moral  depravity;  a  depravity 
often  increased^  if  not  caused,  by  the 
temptations  to  which  physical  iRiifeiiug  has 
itself  exposed  men.    It  has  happened, 


too,  in  this,  as  in  so  many  otfaor 
pursuits,  that  the  end  has  been  fiiigottflB 
m  attention  to  the  means ;  and  the  olNeel 
has  appeared  to  be  lather  secretly  to  har- 
ass and  oppress  the  subjects  of  punish- 
ment, than  either  to  deter  others  from  the 
commisnon  of  crime,  or  to  amend  the 
habitB  of  the  guilty  themsehres.     None 
would  be  prevented  fiiom  the  commissiQD 
of  crime  oy  p^ialties  wluch  were  un- 
Imown;  and,  m  the  extreme  depresooD 
of  every  physical  and  mental  quality,  it 
were  absurd  to  expect  any  refoimation  of 
the  unfintunate  sumects  of  human  severi- 
ty.   In  all  ages  and  nations  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  fit)m  the  most  refined 
people  or  ancient  times  to  the  most  civiliz- 
ed of  a  more  modem  era,  have  such  ex- 
tremes of  severity  been  used  m  the  pun- 
ishment of  criminals  as  justly  to  deserve 
.the  appellation  of  crudly.    Torture,  in  ev- 
ery horrible  variety ;  chains ;  stripes ;  soli- 
tary confinement  m  darkness,  dan^essj 
and  idleness;  promiscuous  crowding  of 
offenders,  of  every  degree  of  guilt,  in  the 
same  loathsome,  pestilential,  narrow  vauhs. 
insufficient  and  unwholesome  food ;  fikfa, 
illness  of  the  body,  and  sickness  of  the 
soul, — are  some  of  the  evils  which  hare,  in 
every  aee,  been  wantonly,  careleaaly,  or 
ignorantty  inflicted  upon  me  violators  of 
law ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  have  been 
inflicted  upon  those  who  have  violated  no 
law ;  upon  many  who  have  been  proved 
iimocent,  after  suffering  the  infliction  of 
some  or  all  of  the  ills  enumerated  in  this 
atrocious  catalogue,  and  upon  many  whose 
imprudence  alone  has  exposed  them  to 
the  vengeance  of  an  equally  imprudent 
creditor.    Society  has,  unquestbnably,  a 
right  to  punish  the  oflfenders  against  its 
laws,  and  against-  those  of  Ood ;  but  has 
it,  under  any  chciUastt^ices,  a  right  to  in- 
flict such  suffering  as  we  have  named? 
Has  it  a  right  to  tnfli^willi  or  endanger  the 
heahh,  the  mtellect,  orthevemaining  prin- 
ciples of  any,  even  the  worst,  of  its  mem- 
bers ?    It  requires  no  metaphysical  exam- 
matkin  of  the  reasons  on  which  the  just 
and  necessary  power  of  society  is  found- 
ed, to  answer  m  the  negative.    All  feel 
that  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  means 
to  the  just  end  of  punishment  ought  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  view.    A  sirikmg  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  this  remsrk  may  be 
found  in  the  universal  outcry  of  hor- 
ror  and   indignation,  vdiich  was  beard 
throughout   the   civilized   worid,   when 
Howard  disckxed  the  misery  every  where 
suffered  by  the  prisoner;  in  the  guihy 
ccnsciousnesB  with  which  those  wlio  exer- 
cised  control   over  prisons  universaUy 
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dmnk  fiom  th6  diaeloiure  of  the  atrod- 
dea  commined  under  their  authori^f  or, 
at  bes^  allowed  by  their  negligence ;  and 
in  the  immediate  fiinnation  of  aasodationa 
to  promote  the  neceaBaiy  refonn  in  the 
confltruction  and  flovemment  of  priaom. 
From  the  year  IT?/,  when  Howara'a  woik 
on  the  state  of  the  pnsona  in  England  and 
Wales  was  first  published,  may  be  dated 
the  origin  of  the  study  of  the  best  system 
of  prison  discipline.  There  were,  indeed, 
preyious  noble  examples  of  attention  to 
tboee  who  were  sick  and  in  prison,  but  it 
then  became  a  subject  of  oeneral  interest 
The  effect  of  Christiani^  m  softeninc  the 
chancter,  and  metioratmff  the  concution 
of  men,  had  been  perceptible,  even  in  the 
treatment  of  the  culprit ;  and,  fiom  time  to 
tinie,  there  had  arisen  in  the  worid  men 
distinguished  for  the  kindness  they  exhibit- 
ed to  those  to  whom  kindness  was  almost 
imknown.  The  names  of  Cario  Boiromeo^ 
Claudius  Bernard,  and  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  among  those 
who  have  shown  mercv  to  the  captive. 
But  Howard  dessrves  still  creater  venera- 
tion for  his  peraevering  phuanthropy  and 
entire  devotion  to  his  noble  object  The 
sphere  of  his  exertions  was  not  limited  to 
hia  immediate  nei^hboriiood,  but  extended 
fint  throui^out  his  native  land,  afterwards 
to  adioining  kingdoms,  and  embraced,  at 
lensth,  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to 
witneas  the  state  of  abject  misery  existing 
in  prisons,  in  order  to  perceive  tne  neces- 
sary remedy,  in  many  cases.  Thus  the 
evils  arising  from  crowded  and  filthy 
rooms,  ana  fi:om  want  of  circulation  of 
air,  could  be  prevented  only  by  a  better 
constraction  or  the  buildings;  while  those 
arising  ^m  the  exaction  of  fees  fi:om  the 
prisoner,  and  firom  the  sale  of  liauore  fay 
the  ofiicera,  could  be  remedied  only  by  a 
new  system  of  discipline.  Many  of  the 
ideas,  therefore,  which  have  been  since 
acted  upon,  in  the  construction  and  gov- 
ermnent  of  prisons,  were  suggested  by 
Howard,  while  experience  hu  produced 
some  improvements  in  his  plans.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  any  regular  system  of 
prison  discipline  was  introduced  by  How- 
ard; nor  has  it  even  yet  been  carried  to 
the  perfection  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected ;  but  the  progress  already  made 
anords  the  greatest  encouragement  It 
wouk)  not  be  easy  to  trace  this  progress 
with  exacmess,  assiening  to  each  laborer 
in  the  cause  his  due  snare  of  merit ;  nor  is  it 
aeeessary ;  for  there  is  no  great  difilculty  in 
d^Nxivermc  the  general  remedies  for  the 
various  evSs  of  imprisonnient  The  essen- 


tial requlrilea  m  .a  prison  are  dbviouflly 
security  of  confltruedon  and  heakhinesa 
of  ntuation ;  and,  in  its  management,  claa- 
Bificatk>n,  overBi||[ht,  labor,  and  inatnictkHL 
It  is  in  die  previous  arrangements  for  se- 
curing these  advantages,  amd  in  the  prae- 
tical  apphcatkm  of  thiese  general  princi- 
ples, that  the  difiicukiea  be ;  and  so  nu- 
merous are  these  difficulties  that  great  di- 
veratieB  of  feeling  and  opinion  have  aria* 
en ;  and  very  few  have  been  found  to 
agree  in  the  details  for  canying  into  effect 
a  ir^ieral  svstem.    The  very  mat  attempt 
in  JE!ngland  to  introduce  a  practical  refono 
in  the  construction  and  management  of 
prisons  failed,  for  want  of  unanimity  in 
the  commissionerB  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment as  to  the  location  of  the  new  estaU- 
halunent,  though  Howard  himself  was  one 
of  the  board    From  that  time   to  the 
present,  no  uniform  plan  has  been  gene* 
rally  adopted  in  England;  and,  thoti|dli 
somewhat  more  pragrna  has  b^  maSa 
in  this  country,  there  is  still  an  ardent 
though   amicahle    controversy   between 
those  who  urge  the  expediency  of  solita* 
ly  toil  and  the  advocatea  of  united  labor. 
Sometliing  may  be  learned  even  firom  the 
fidlure  of  any  scheme ;  but  aa  the  resuha 
of  a  more  succeesfiil  system  are  still  bet- 
ter sources  of  instruction,  we  shall  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  plan  which  is  now 
beginning  to  be  generally  adopted  in  tha 
U.  States,  and  which  am>rds  such  encour- 
agement to  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropic 
At  the  very  time  when  Howard  was  de- 
voting every  power  of  his  mind  and  body 
to  the  discovery  and  disclosure  of  the  evib 
of  impriaonment,  the  society  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  acting  on  the  principlea 
of  the  wise  and  benevolent  founder  of 
their  sect,  were  endeavoring  to  abolish  the 
use  of  some  of  the  cruel  and  injudicious 
modes  of  punishment  then  practised  (such 
as  the  pillory,  the  scourge,  6lcX  and  to 
substitute  for  them,  as  well  as  K>r  capital 
punishment,  the  milder,  and,  as  they  be- 
ueved  it  would  prove,  more  iefficacious 
measure  of  imprisonment  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence.    Then*  efforts  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolutionary  war ;  but,  af- 
ter the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion, they  again  ur;^  their  views  upon 
public  attention  with  so  much  persever- 
ance as  to  succeed  in  a  great  part  of  their 
object ;  and  it  is  said,  by  one  \^\i  qualified  to 
judge,  that,  ^so  mature  were  the  views  of 
the  early  reformera,  that,  had  they  been  fill- 
ly  carried  into  effect,many  of  the  evils  afier- 
wuds  experienced  would  have  been  avoki- 
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ed.*^  Theyso&rnicGeededastoi 
upop  the  commuiiinr  the  propriety  of  c 
mutiiigthe  i^vtem  ofpiiiiwhmflnt  pvnoue- 
]y  in  use  for  imprisoDiuent,  exceptuig  io  the 
caee  of  a  few  of  the  moet  atrocioue  crimen 
for  which  death  wae  still  to  be  inflieted. 
For  some  yean  this  scheme  was  regard- 
ed as  a  tnuraph  of  huinaoity.  It  saved 
the  iires  of  many,  and  the  iDffictioo  of  a 
gross  and  unwise  corporsl  punishtneDt 
upon  more.  It  was  at  firtt  much  dreaded 
by  the  criminab  themselves;  and  the  la- 
bor, which  was  intended  to  constitute  part 
of  their  punishment,  was  foimd  to  reheve 
the  state  fiom  a  great  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense which  was  anticipated,  and  had 
been  regarded  as  the  greatest  objection  to 
the  phm.  It  extended  gradually  through 
most  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  and  was^ 
on  all  hands,  applauded  as  a  cheap  and 
efficient  substitution  of  coirectional  dis- 
cipline for  cruel  inflictions.  After  a  time, 
however,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
guilty  were  not  reformed ;  the  dread  of 
the  state  prison  wore  off;  recommitments 
multipliea ;  and  from  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication which  existed  among  the 
prisoners,  most  of  them  came  out  worse 
than  ther  went  in ;  while  the  svstem  of 
stint  and  over-sdnt,  by  which  thev  were 
permitted  to  labor  for  their  own  benefit, 
after  performinff  a  certain  task  for  the 
state,  enabled  them  to  leave  the  prison 
suppilied  with  the  means  of  new  roiueiy, 
or  with  a  ftmd  for  subsistence  tul  the 
approach  of  winter,  perhaps^  rendered  it 
convenient  to  secure  a  comfortable  main- 
tenance m  confinement  by  the  commis- 
sion of  a  state  prison  offence.  As  prison- 
ers increased  in  number,  and  became,  by 
their  mutual  action,  more  and  more  cor- 
rupt, and,  by  a  natural  influence  upon 
the  character  of  manv  of  the  inferior 
officers,  were  allowed  more  extended 
privile^  the  expense  of  these  establish- 
ments mcreased,  so  as  to  become  greatly 
burdensome.  It  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  crime  had  not  diminisbed ;  it  was 
beUeved  bv  many,  and  feared  by  most  per- 
sons, that  the  penitentiary  system  had  ^led. 
Still  the  public  mind  revolted  against  recur- 
ring to  the  old  system  of  punishment,  or 
relinquishing  a  scheme  which,  for  twenty 
years,  had  ^n  the  sulject  or  general  en- 
comium. There  was,  perhaps,  a  morbid 
sensibility  upon  the  subject,  which  vnis 
disDosed  to  make  the  condition  of  the 
guilty  too  desirable  in  many  respects ;  but 
this  served  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
efforts  of  the  wise  and  discerning  to  pro- 
*  A  Treatise  ou  State  Prison  PunishiiienU,  by 
boDorahle  S.  M.  Hopkins. 


duee  some  plan  which  should  combine  m 
proper  degree  of  leni^  with  a  jmt  and 
neoessaiy  severity.  Much  was  written 
upon  the  suljeet,  both  in  £n{(land  and  in 
this  countiy ;  many  expenments  were 
tried  by  our  le^^islaturBs,  and  the  general 
current  of  c^iinion  seenied  to  be  inclining 
to  a  system  of  strict  solitaiy  confinement. 
On  this  idea,  the  construction  of  the  Au- 
burn prison  was  begun  in  1816 ;  and,  in 
1821,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  New  York 
legislature  for  aubjecting  convicts,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  to  solitaiy  confine- 
ment, aoc<»ding  to  their  degree  of  de- 
pravity, and  also  requiring  that  eocfc  pn$- 
cner  shmid  &e  lodged  m  a  Beparaie  oeS, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  sufficient  number 
of  cells.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  step  hi  the  introauction  of  an 
improved  prison  discipline.  It  is,  at  least, 
one  which  is  indispensable  wherever  any 
attempt  is  to  be  nuule  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  any  valuable  plan  of  coirec- 
donal  punishment  The  means  of  soKta- 
ly  confinement  at  night,  and  either  of 
solitaiy  labor,  or  of  labor  in  small  classes 
together  during  the  day,  are  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, which  is  now  most  higblv  valued. 
Other  things  are  also  necessary,  but  these 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  system. 

In  the  year  1824,  Messrs.  Hopkmfi, 
Tibbets  and  Allen  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  viat  the  state  prisons  of 
New  Yori[,  to  examine  the  state  of  their 
discipline,  and  to  report  upon  any  im- 
provements, which,  in  their  opinion,  om|[ht 
to  be  introduced.  The  result  of  the  wtae 
labora  of  these  excellent  men  was  the 
perfecting  of  a  scheme  of  prison  disci- 
pline, which  had  been  partially  begun  al- 
ready at  Auburn,  and  which  is  substan- 
tially the  model  on  which  the  reforms 
attempted  in  most  of  the  other  states  have 
been  conducted.  It  consists,  principally^ 
of  the  solitaiy  confinement  of  the  convicta 
during  the  night,  and  the  time  of  takinc 
their  meals ;  of  labor  during  the  day ;  and 
of  silence  at  all  times,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  communication  with  their  keep- 
ers ;  they  are  never  allowed  to  address  each 
other,  not  even  by  signs  or  looka  The 
strictest  supervision  is,  of  course,  necessa- 
ry, to  secure  uninterrupted  and  industrious 
labor,  and  to  prevent  the  evil  communi- 
cations whKh  would  otherwise  abound. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  are,  that 
it  aiibrds  opportunity  alternately  for  silent 
and  solitary  reflecuon,  for  the  salutary 
acdon  of  the  mind  upon  itself  and  for  thtMt 
mental  activity  upon  other  object^  and  that 
rehtxation  fiom  the  severer  tadc  of  think- 
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Ing^  wliidi  ii  at  once  nec6«8Biy  to  preserve 
die  heahby  tlate  of  ibe  mind  and  body,  aod 
to  ciTO  efficacy  to  the  meditation  which 
is  tnoa  eneouiaged.  But  this  alternation 
of  labor  and  reflection  is  not  the  only, 
nor,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  A 
the  plan.  Tlie  unaided  thoughts  of  the 
comipc  and  hardened  might  recur  to  top- 
ics which  would  be  any  thing  but  salu- 
tary ;  but,  iu  the  silence  and  darkness  of 
night,  the  voice  of  religious  instruction  is 
h wd ;  and  if  any  circumstances  can  be 
imagined  calculated  to  impress  the  vram- 
ings^  the  encoun|ement8^  the  threats,  or 
the  hopes  of  rehgion  upon  the  mind,  it 
must  surely  be  those  of  the  convict  in  his 
cell,  where  he  is  imseen  and  unheard, 
and  where  nothing  can  reach  him  but  the 
▼nice  which  must  come  to  him,  as  it 
were,  from  another  world,  telling  him  of 
thinn  which,  perhaps^  never  before  en- 
tered into  Us  mind;  telling  him  of  God, 
<Mf  eleniity,  of  future  rewud  and  future 
punishment,  of  sufficing  far  greater  than 
die  mere  phvsical  endunmcea  of  thenres- 
md  of  joy  infinitdy  beyond  the 
he  may  have  experienoed.-r- 
instructions  fi«quendy  discover  to 
the  guilty  tenant  of  the  cell,  vvhat  seems 
ofken  not  to  have  occurred  to  him,  the 
simple  6ct  that  he  has  a  spiritual  nature, 
that  he  is  not  the  mere  smmal  which  his 
habits  and  hitherto  uncontrolM  propena- 
ties  would  indicate.  And  this  is  a  diacov- 
ery  which,  alone,  may  and  does  eflfect  a 
£reat  chance  in  a  man's  whole  character. 
He  feels  Smi  he  is  a  being  superior  to 
what  he  had  thought  himself  and  that 
he  is  regarded  as  one  havinghig^r  pow- 
ers than  he  had  supposed.  ThisfirKBtep 
in  the  padi  of  improTement  is  a  prodi- 
gioos one;  a  new  ambition  is  awakened, 
and  the  enooursgement  of  it  is  die  principal 
thing  now  needed.  This  encouragement 
it  is  part  of  the  wymeia  to  give.  The  spirit- 
ual guide  of  this  outcast  flock  must  study 
the  character  and  previous  circumstances 
of  every  individual;  he  must  adapt  him- 
self and  his  instructions  to  their  wants; 
be  must  teach  the  ignonmt,  arouse  the 
earelesi,  touch,  if  it  be  possible,  the  impen- 
itent, lead  the  willing,  and  be  **all  things 
to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  may  save 
some."  To  the  morning  and  eveninff  ser- 
▼ices  of  devotion  are  to  be  added  the 
more  direct  and  elaborate  instructions  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  no  less  important  in- 
fluences which  may  be  efiected  in  private 
intereourse  with  the  convict  The  Sun- 
day school  may  communicate  the  most 
valuable  information  on  many  subjects; 
and  eyeiy  improper  influence  may  be, 


and  ought  to  be,  absolutely  excluded.  It  is 
this  system  of  addressing  the  intellectual 
and  mond  qualities  of  man,  of  treating  the 
convict  as  a  oeing  of  a  compound  natnre**- 
both  phyacal  and  spuitua]-4liat  consti- 
tutes the  peculiar  merit  of  the  prison  db- 
cipline,  which  is  now  about  to  be  intro- 
duced. No  new  discovery  has  been 
made,  unless  it  be  considered  one  that 
criminals  may  sometimes  be  made  sus- 
ceptible of  moral  influences.  It  is  only 
the  adaptation  of  well-known  principles 
to  a  new  dass  of  subjects.  It  w  merely 
carrying  to  the  lowest,  the  most  ignorant, 
and  the  most  de^aded  class,  that  plan  of 
education  which  is  neariyuniveml  among 
US,  and  which  shoukl  be  enthely  so  eveiy 
where.  The  exercise  of  mere  fbroe, 
which  has  been  so  long  considered  the 
onlr  means  of  punishment,  is  at  length 
yielding  to  the  rapidly  strengthening  con- 
viction of  the  superior  efficacy  of  mors! 
influence.*  There  are  yet  many  to  whom 
this  notion  appears  strange ;  who  are  not 
convinced  that  the  hardened  criminal  can 
be  perauaded  by  any  thinff  but  stripes  or 
chains;  by  phyacal  su^nng,  in  du>rt,  in 
some  one  or  its  many  hideous  forms.  To 
this  it  may  be  re|md,  in  the  fimt  place, 
that  if  nothing  else  can  aflfect  him,  corpo- 
real infliotiona  alone  certainly  will  not 
Bodily  sufllbrinff,  imposed  by  his  f^Nov 
mortal,  has  rarely  awaken6d  m  die  tiiin- 
inal  any  thing  but  fear,  hatted,  the  obdu- 
rate spirit  of  revenge,  or  de^;iair,  suUea, 
daik  and  teirible.  In  th»  next  place,  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  those  who  are, 
apparendy,  the  most  hardened  in  a  course 
>of  crime,  may  be  operated  on,  maybe 
positively  reclaimed,  t»y  the  use  t>f  moral 
and  intellectual  means.  For  the  evidence 
of  this  fact,  we  refer  to  the  Third  Report 
of  the  Boston  Prison  DiKipline-  Society, 
where  it  is  stated  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  us  conclusive.  Again,  it  ma^  be 
remarked,  that  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  experienced  vilkdn  could  not,  by 
any  posnbility,  be  reformed,  that  the 
crimson  dye  could  not  be  washed  out,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  moral  influ- 
ences may  not  be  usefully  applied  within 
the  prison  walls.  The  class  of  incorrigi- 
ble reprobates  is  small.  The  great  minor- 
ity have  committed  their  offences,  either 
through  deplorable  iffuorance,  which  may 
be  removed ;  through  the  power  of  temp- 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  say,  that,  by  the  term 
monl  vMmmetf  we  mean  not  merely  die  ef- 
fects which  ma^  be  produced  by  the  inculcaiien 
of  correct  moi 
every  motive  t 
standiiig  or  the  i 


*h  may  be  produced  by  the  mculcaiien 
t  moral  principles,  but  the  -inlliieoce  of 
Uve  that  can  be  addressed  to  the  ondar- 
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tation,  against  which  they  niay  be  atmigth- 
ened ;  or  through  the  inexperienced  raih- 
neas  of  youth,  which  may  be  better 
trained.* 

It  may  be  imagined  by  those  to  whom 
the  subject  is  new,  that  the  application  of 
these  means  must  be  expensive.  But,  in 
&ct,  the  direct  expense  of  prisons,  con- 
ducted upon  the  former  system,  is  ten-fold 
greater ;  and  the  indirect  cost,or  that  wbich 
arisesfromthe  education  in  crime,  given  by 
that  plan  of  mutual  instruction  in  Yillany, 
is  incalculable.  The  labor,  which  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  scheme,  may, 
by  proper  management,  be  made  so  pro- 
ductive, that  the  prison  shall  support  itse^ 
including  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers ; 
and  in  many  cases,  in  this  country,  much 
more  has  been  done,  a  large  revenue 
accruing  to  the  state  ftom  the  labor 
of  its  convicts.  We  say  in  this  eountey, 
for  we  have  often  seen  and  heard  the  re- 
mark, that  such  effects  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  other  countries^  where  the  value 
of  labor  does  not  bear  so  high  a  propor- 
tion to  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  lifo. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  differ- 
ence is  enggerated  in  the  minds  of  many ; 
but  aUowing  it  to  exist  to  the  follest  ex- 
tent, we  should  still  sa^  that,  wherever 
the  labor  of  an  able-bodied  man  will  sup- 
port him  without,  it  may  be  made,  by 
fudicious  management,  to  support  hkn 
within,  the  walls  of  the  prison.  The  dis- 
tinction vriiich  is  made  between  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  voluntaxy  and  that  or  in- 
voluntary labor  does  not  hold ;  for  it  is 

*  ''After  ■pendinr  much  time  among  prisoa- 
ers/'  lays  Mr.  Hoiwiiu,  "  and  seeing  much  of 
Uie  desolations  of  crime,  1  have  not  CMsed  to  leel 
that,  bad  aa  these  men  are,  there  is  much  in  their 
condition  to  call  for  our  pity,  even  without  look- 
ing to  the  realities  of  a  future  retritmtion.  Cer- 
tamly  their  very  crimes  deserve  our  commisefa* 
tion.  IVhen  we  see  some  left  without  cuidaace 
or  instruiction  in  youth;  others  stupid  andgullible. 
or  decoyed  mto  vice  by  lures  of  which  they  could 
not  be  aware,  or,  in  possible  cases,  driven  into 
criminality  b^  pnanDg  want  or  danger ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  withhold  from  them  the  tear  of  com- 
passion.  I  have  visited  those  who,  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  told  the  story  of  their  own  ruin,  very 
few  of  them  are  without  the  sympathies  of  our 
common  nature.  Many  at  Auburn  are  often 
melted  to  tears  under  the  preachinr  of  an  elo- 
quent and  able  minister  there }  one  inio  has  told 
me,  that,  of  all  congregations,  he  delighted  most 
to  preacn  to  prisoners.  I  have  also  heard  them 
sobbing  in  great  numbers,  at  a  few  words  spoken 
to  them  in  public,  by  Mr.  Powers^  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  situation  and  feelmgs  of  their 
fiiends.  We  must  avoid  extremes  in  Judging  of 
them.  They  are  not  the  innocent  victims  of  un- 
f  uat  laws  $  but  neither  are  they  all  demons.  They 
are  men,  though  greatly  fiJlen.  They  deserve 
receive  it.  not  less 
that  of  society.'' 


I,  though  greatly  fiJfi 
ent  They  ought  to 
own  benefit  than  for  I 


one  of  the  eflfects  of  tiie  Aubam  dmcU 
pUne,  to  make  the  labor  voluntaiy ;  and 
we  venture  lo  say,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances, not  even  where  the  stimohis  of 
pn^t  is  applied  in  its  greatest  extent,  is 
there  better  evidence  ofactive  and  wiUkig 
industry  than  in  our  vrell  conducted  pria- 
ons.  What  is  done  in  one  place  may  be 
done  in  another,  by  skilfully  adapting  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  to  the  wants  of  the 
c4Mnmunity,  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
and  to  the  persotial  powers  and  knowled^ 
of  the  convicts.  But  it  is  not  upon  its 
economy  that  we  shoukl  choose  princi- 
pally to  rest  the  claims  of  the  Auburn 
system  of  diseiplitie  to  senenl  &vor.  It 
cettainly  shoula  not  be  forgotten  or  omit- 
ted, in  the  enumeration  of  its  advantages, 
and  it  may  be  an  important  inducement 
to  its  introduction.  But  of  what  moment 
is  it,  compared  with  the  great  object  of  re- 
lieving society  from  insecurity  of  lifo  and 
pn^rt^r?  Cra  what  importance  is  it,  com- 
pared vrith  the  stiU  more  ijlorious  purpooe 
of  reclaiming  the  wandering,  the  lost,  die 
outcast  wretch^  who  may^etbe  nihdetlie 
source  of  the  jov  which  is  folt  over  the 
repentiiig  sinner  ?  It  is  not  a  mere  fiction 
ofthe  imagination,  that  such  effects  may 
be  produced.  Th^  have  been  produced. 
It  is  vrell  known  that  rogues  have  a  great 
dread  ofthe  prisons  where  this  system  is 
introdueed;  that  tfaeyreaort  to  other  places 
to  commit  theofiences  which  wouldi 
them  to  its  restraints ;  and  that  man 
been  restoredby  itfrom  habitsof  [ 
to  those  o^  at  least,  con^Munative  virtue.* 
Such  rescdts  as  these  are  of  inealculabie 
value.  Thev  cannot  well  be  estimated  by 
the  cost  of  toe  means  of  producing  then ; 
and  were  it  more  expensive  thtm  other 
systems,  this  would  be  but  a  trifling  ab- 
jection to  a  phm  which  resulted  in  &e  at- 
tainment of  such  beneficent  ends.  But, 
as  the  ftcts  are,  no  sufficient  objection  can 
be  made  to  the  endeavor  to  introduce  a 
system  whieh,  afier  ten  years'  trial,  has 
produced  no  evil  and  much  good.  The 
more  it  is  extended,  and  the  more  faith- 
fbllv  it  is  carried  into  execution,  the  more 
will  its  excellent  tendencies  be  developed ; 
and  it  is  only  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
agents,  or  the  slight  degree  of  attention 
which  is  given  to  the  subject,  that  any 
doubt  can  arise  as  to  its  utility,  or  its  prac- 
ticable nature.  The  most  important  requi- 
site to  itssucoesBful  execution  is,  the  suit- 
able qualification  of  the  superintendent ; 
and  it  is  no  ordinary  combination  of  pow- 
ers and  qualities,  which  will  render  a  man 

*  See  Fourth  Report  of  Boston  Prison  Disci- 
pline Society. 
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fit  to  take  cbai^iB  of  the  lefireeterf  «ib- 
jeetB  of  kgttl  punisbment  He  must  be 
one  whose  moral  correctnesB  of  (le])ort- 
meitt  18  above  Buspicion ;  be  must  unite 
to  sagacity  in  the  discernment  of  charac- 
ter, knowledge  of  the  worid,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance witli  die  most  suitable  si^ecies 
of  mechanical  labor,  the  best  manner  of 
ezecutbg  it,  and  the  proper  results  to  be 
obtained  fiom  it ;  be  must  combine  firm- 
ness with  essential  kmdneas  of  disposi- 
tion ;  he  must  be  a  man  of  an  exact  and 
methodical  mind ;  and,  above  all,  he  must 
be  willing,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  be- 
neyolence,  to  devote  himself  exclusively, 
and  with  singleness  of  purpose,  to  the 
great  objects  which  may  be  attained  by 
bis  i«ency.  These  are,  certamly,  high 
qualincations;  but  they  are  not  so  un- 
common as  to  justify  any  thing  like  de- 
spair of  obtaining  them.  The  end  to  be 
l^ned  is  worth  the  exertion  neceasary  to 
secure  the  means.  The  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  a  penhentiaiy  should  also  be  men 
upon  whose  inteffriiy  and  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  department  they  have 
undertaken,  unshaken  reliance  may  be 
pkced ;  men  whose  characters  have  been 
proved  trustworthy.  By  officers  of  such 
merit,  much  may  be  done  towards  intro- 
ducing a  valuable  state  of  disdpline,  even 
under  un&voiable  circumstances.  But  in 
order  to  secure  the  great  advantages  of  the 
best  system  of  prison  disciplme,  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  the  buikiinp  should 
be  constructed  with  a  view  to  its  mtroduc- 
tioD.  For  this  purpose,  the  plan  which 
seems  to  us  the  best,  is  that  which  was 
first  adopted  at  Auburn,  and  has  smce 
been  imitated  in  many  places.  One  of 
the  best  applications  or  this  plan  has 
been  made  in  the  new  state  prison  at 
Wetfaersfield,  Connecdcut,  of  which  a 

a  in  is  subjoined.  (See  plate,  &c.  p. 
8.)  The  woricshops  connected  with  the 
dormitories  may  be  arranged  according  to 
the  kind  of  labor  to  be  exercised,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  managers  or  superin- 
ten&nt  We  have  oMerved  that  this 
is  die  plan  which  appears  to  us  the 
best;  but  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  some  means  of  judging  of  the  com- 
paradve  merit  of  this  scheme,  and  diat  of 
solitary  labor,  we  shall  also  state  the  plan 
cf  the  prison  which  has  been  bejj^un,  upon 
a  vast  scale,  at  Phikidelphia,  with  the  in- 
tention of  confining  every  prisoner  to  bis 
cell,  excepting  for  a  litde  time  daily  to  be 
given  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
court  connected  with  his  cell.  The  fol- 
lowinff  account  and  observations  are  taken 
fiom  ttie  Third  Report  of  the  BostonPrison 


yard  wall,  which  is  built  of  stone,  thirty 
feet  high,  encloses  nearly  twelve  acres. 
The  buihUng  for  the  keeper's  house,  and 
the  offices  of  tlie  prison  government, 
makes  a  )Nirt  of  die  south  wrdl,  on  each 
side  of  the  centre.  The  magnificence  of 
this  iMurt  of  the  prison  may  be  uiferred 
from  tne  fiict,  that  the  yard  wall  cost  about 
(200,000.  On  the  centre  of  the  yard  is 
erected  the  observatory,  and  on  seven 
lines,  divergioff  from  the  observatory  to- 
wards the  wal^  the  blocks  of  cells.  Two 
rows  of  cells  are  arranged  on  each  of 
diese  lines,  with  a  passage  between  them. 
The  cells  are  one  story  high.  Connected 
with  each  cell,  on  the  outeide,  is  an  exer- 
cising yard.  The  entrance  to  the  cell  is 
through  the  exercising  yard.  The  place 
of  ooservation  for  the  keeper  over  the 
prisoner,  is  through  a  snoall  orifice  open- 
mg  fiom  the  cell  into  the  passage,  which 
may  be  closed  at  pleasure  oy  the  keeper, 
and  which  is  intended  to  be  kept  generally 
shut  The  only  mode  of  seeing  the  pris- 
oner, while  confined  in  his  cell,  if^tbe 
doors  are  shut,  is  through  this  orifice. 
When  he  is  let  out  <^  his  cell  into  the  ex- 
ercising yard,  he  may  be  seen  either  bv 
opening  the  door  of  the  exercising  yard, 
or  by  walking  on  the  top  of  the  wiul  over 
the  exercisinff  yard.  Tne  wall  of  the  ex- 
ercising ynm  is  so  hi^fa,  that  he  cannot 
be  seen  from  the  principal  observatory,  in 
the  centre  of  the  large  yard,  unless  the 
observatoiy  is  raised  to  a  height  fiu*  above 
that  contemplated  in  the  original  plan. 
The  entrance  to  the  cell,  from  the  exer- 
cising yard,  is  secured  by  double  doors, 
one  on  each  suriace  of  the  wall;  the 
inner  door  of  grated  iron,  and  the  outer 
door  of  plank.  The  orifice  between  the 
cell  and  the  passage,  which  is  lar^ 
enough  to  admit  the  face  of  a  man,  is 
secured  by  double  doora  of  ptank." — 
''The  estimated  expense  of  toe  whole 
establishment,  when  conipleted,  on  the 
original  design,  is  9500,000.  And  when 
it  is  completed,  it  will  accommodate  only 
,250  prisoners.  The  expense  of  the  new 
prison  in  Connecticut,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  136  prisoners,  was  estimated  at 
990,000,  and  three  fourths  of  the  work 
has  already  been  done  within  the  estimate.*' 
An  obvious  remark  upon  these  statements 
is,  that  economy  is  decidedly  fiivorable  to 
the  Auburn  plan ;  and  although,  as  we 
have  remarked,  economy  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  its  principal  recommendation, 
vet,  unless  some  decided  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  a  more  expensive  system, 
it  ought  to  be  preferred.    Many  evils  were 
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«  «  f         f         t 

«,  Amitdoor;  *,  entry,  10  lb«t  wiie  aad  90  foet 
deep ;  e,  kee^r'i  priTate  room,  90  feet  iqmre }  d, 

i,  keep 


keeper's  diauif-roon,  90  feet  square  ji.  keeper's 
kitehen,  90  feet  by  S» ;  /,  cuanl-nwiB, »  net  by  95 ; 
#.  ekapel,  35  feet  by  40 ;  A,  I,  A,  area  aro«nd  the  eelle, 
10  feet  wide,  and  open  from  the  groand  to  the  roof; 
I,  t,  t,  colls,  7  feet  by  7,  and  31  feet  wide  ',J.j,  shops. 
38  feet  wide  and  160  feet  lonff ;  kj  yard,  160  by  194  feet; 
l^  yard  fate ; «,«,  sentinel  boxes,  extending  ttom  one 
side  of  the  shops  to  the  other,  and  commanding  a 
▼iew  «f  the  external  walls,  or  the  interior  of  the 
shops,  and  of  the  interior  of  the  yard ;  «, «,  doors ;  •, 
OTen ;  p,  baker's  stand  j  f,  f ,  f ,  f .  f,  »,  windows  j  r, 
r,  r,  r,  points  of  observation  and  inspection ;  «,  «,  «, 
s,  St,  waternslosets,  See. ;  o^-e,  steam  cooking  appaia- 
tus }  the  well  and  rain  water  cistern  to  be  placed 
under  the  guard-room^  keeper's  kitchen,  ana  that 
part  of  the  sbon  containing  the  oven,  so  as  to  admit 
1  furnish    *         


I  the  water  to  all  these  apartments 
at  the  same  time ;  that  part  of  the  shop  containing 
the  oven  and  cooking  appsiratus  to  be  used  as  a  kitchen 
for  the  prisoners;  the  shops,  j,y,  to  be  entirely  open 
from  the  ground  floor,  or  pavement,  to  the  roof,  and 
ftooi  the  main  buUding  to  the  sentinel  boxes,  so  that 
the  inspection  may  be  uninterrupted  fVom  the  points 
of  observation,  rtr^  r^  and  also  from  the  sentinel 
boxes^iR, « ;  these  sh<^  are  intended  to  accommo- 
date either  shoemakers,  tailors,  coopers,  or  weavers, 
all  of  whom  in  one  shop  may  be  inspected  ftom  the 
guard  room,  and  all  in  the  other  from  the  point  of  ob- 
servation in  the  main  building  j  to  be  9(j0  feet  long 
and  40  feet  wide :  the  external  wall  of  this  building 
^  Aet  thick  at  the  fbundaUoa  :  the  centre  wall  be* 
twoon  the  cells  9  feet  thick,  having  a  ventilator  4 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  wall  from  each  cell  to  the 
ganet  er  roof;  the  partition  walls  between  th«  cells, 
i  foot  in  thickness :  the  wall  between  the  cells  and 
tU  area  18  inches  ib  thicknets :  the  doon,  either  of 


f  f  f     f       ff        ff    « 

oak  ploiik  or  rolled  iron,  6  feet  high  and  iO  inehei 
wide,  having  an  open  grate,  in  the  top,  16  by  18 
inches,  with  orifices  9  inches  in  diameter,  between 
ban  or  round  iron,  1  inch  in  diameter,  crossing  each 
ether  at  right  angles ;  the  windows  in  the  exterwil 
wall  and  the  windows  of  the  guard-room  to  be  3|  feet 
by  6.  secured  with  a  grate  made  of  iron  bars,  1  inch 
in  diameter,  crossing  each  other  at  right  uigles,  9 
inches  asuimer :  the  hei^t  of  the  external  wall  of 
the  main  buildms  to  depend  on  the  height  of  the 
breast-work  of  cells,  which  may  bo  4  or  5  stories  ; 
each  story  of  cells  to  be  entered  from  a  narrow  gal- 
lery 3  feet  in  width,  to  be  connected  with  a  stair-cose 
at  the  side  of  the  chapel ;  the  hospital  to  be  over  the 
guard-room,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  it,  to  be 
entered  IVom  a  stair-case  at  the  side  of  the  chapel;  the 
apartment  for  females  to  be  in  the  3d  story,  over  the 
and  keeper's  kilchon,  containing  a  room 


guard-room  t 


for  labor  over  the  guard-room,  sina  as  many  ■ 

keeper's  kitchen  as  are  neceesory, 
of  the  same  form  and  sise  with  the  other  cells ;  the 


mitories  over  tite 


entrance  to  the  female  apartment  to  be  from  the 
hall  of  the  keeper's  house ;  the  orifices  in  the  gnoid- 
room  door,  in  the  hospital  door,  in  the  wall  from  the 
keeper's  private  room  to  the  chapel,  in  the  wall  be- 
tween the  female  apartment  ana  the  chapel,  and  is 
the  door  from  the  main  buihiing  into  tho  ynrd,  and  in 
the  vrall  between  the  main  building  aiM  the  west 
shop,  to  be  19  inohes  scniare,  secured  by  an  open 
grate,  like  those  on  the  cell  doors,  and  to  be  elooed 
with  an  iron  slide ;  the  windows  of  tho  shops,  in  the 
wall  towards  the  yard,  to  be  4  feet  sonare,  and 
two  feet  asunder,  and  9|  feet  from  the  floor,  and. 
also,  in  the  root  towaru  the  yard,  one  eootinued 
row  of  7  by  9  glass ;  the  interior  wall  of  the  shope 
to  be  7  feot^in  height,  and  the  yard  wall  90  feok 
in  height  and  9  feet  in  thickness.  Scale,  1  inch  to 
90  feet. 
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•nticipaled  as  likely  to  arise  from  impris- 
onment on  the  Philadelphia  system,  which 
was  oricinally  that  of  absolute  solitude 
without  labor;  but  the  introduction  of  la- 
bor remedied  some  of  these,  and  others 
seem  not  to  have  occurred.  We  learn 
from  the  last  report  of  the  Inspectors  of 
the  prison,  dated  January,  1832,  that 
**tfae  general  health  of  the  prisoners  has 
l>eeii  good,"  and  that  ''the  opinion  here- 
tofore expressed,  that  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  this  institution  is  beneficial  to  the 
inonii,  and  not  injurious  to  the  physical, 
powers  of  the  pnsoners,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  another  year's  experience  and 
observation.*'  It  is  thought,  also,  that 
*Mhe  prisoners  can  generally  maintain 
themselves  Ivy  their  lator  in  solitude."  In 
all  this,  however,  we  perceive  no  advantage 
of  this  system  over  that  of  united  labor. 
What  is  here  said  of  the  Philadelphia 
plan  may  be  said  also  of  that  of  Auburn, 
and,  in  some  respects,  with  much  greater 
force ;  and  there  are  some  obvious  points 
of  inferiority,  besides  that  of  increased 
expense,  the  effect'  of  which  is  not  coun- 
teracted, so  fiir  as  we  can  yet  perceive,  by 
any  decided  advantage.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  no  chapel,  and  there  can, 
of  course,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of 
total  seclusion,  be  none  of  those  public 
services  of  religion,  which,  by  judicious 
management,  may  be  rendered  so  service- 
able in  the  great  cause  of  the  refbrmation 
f>f  the  unhappy  convicts.  Manv  excel- 
lent kinds  of  hard  labor  cannot  oe  prac- 
tised in  solitude;  and  thus  the  chances 
of  preserving  health*  are  diminished, 
as  well  as  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners.  The  difficulties  of 
superviadon  are  also  much  greater.  Per- 
haps further  experience  may  show  some 
great  benefit  which  will  be  derived  from 
absolute  solitude,  that  vrill  more  than 
counterbalance  these  and  other  disadvan- 
tages, which  might  be  enumerated.  But, 
as  far  as  our  information  now  extends, 
we  are  disposed  to  recommend  the  Auburn 
plan,  as  possessing  superior  advanta^ 
of  economy,  and  greater  fecilities  for  m- 
stniction,  discipline  and  healthful  labor. 

It  would  extend  this  article  beyond 
all  reasonable  limits,  were  we  to  go  into 

*  I'Vom  the  same  report  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Philadelpliia  prison  above  rcfcired  to,  we  learn 
that  the  avera^  of  deaths  thai  have  occurred, 
from  all  causes,  during  the  Iftst  year,  is  rather 
less  ihaa  six  ]>er  cent,  on  the  whole  nnmber  of 
prisoners.  This  exceeds  the  average  of  some 
ether  prisons,  for  the  same  period ;  thus  at 
Cbarlestown  (Massachusetts),  and  Auburn,  the  per 
centage  is  two  and  a  half,  and  at  Wethersfield, 
CoBoetticai,  end  Sing  Sinr,  it  is  three. 
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the  details  of  the  system  of  discipline 
which  may  be  most  advantageously  prac- 
tised. Many  of  these  details,  too,  may 
and  must  be  varied  by  the  circumstances 
that  occur  in  the  prison,  or  in  the  com- 
rounity ;  and  much  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
left  to  the  wisdom  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  superintendent,  combined  with  there- 
suits  of  his  practical  experience.  For  aH 
the  details  which  can  be  usefully  commu- 
nicated in  writine,  we  must  refer  to  the 
reports  of  the  &ston  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  which  contain  a  very  great  amount 
of  most  valuable  mfbrmation,  and  are 
highly  honorable  to  the  intelligence,  the 
peiseverance,  and  the  elevtited  principles, 
of  their  author.f  In  conclusion,  we  shall 
refer  to  some  of  the  points  which  are  either 
material  to,  or  intimately  connected  with, 
the  improvement  of  the  system  of  prison 
discipline,  and  which  require  more  atten- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
them.  The  first  and  most  essential  is,  the 
provision  for  the  religious  and  inteUectual 
instruction  of  the  convicts.  There  is  not 
a  prison  in  ^is  country,  and  we  know  of 
none  elsewhere,  in  which  what  we  should 
consider  adequate  provision  is  made,  to 
seciure  the  entire  services  of  an  able  and 
fiuthful  clergyman.  Yet  ic  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  labors  f*(  such  a  one 
may  be,  must  be,  conpidered  likely  to 
contribute  as  much  h»  any  thing  in  the 
whole  scheme,  to  that  reformation  of  char- 
acter which  is  contemplated  as  the  great 
object  of  all  the  means  of  prison  disci- 
pline. And  is  it  too  much  to  ask,  is  it 
too  costly  an  etiR>rt,  to  ftimish  a  fiuthful 
teacher  of  the  best  principles  and  highest 
motives  to  the  sunken  ana  degraded  sub- 
jects of  the  authority  of  the  laws .'  The 
discipline  of  the  penitentiaries  ought  to  be 
i^garded  merely  as  a  part  of  the  fg^tx 

rem  of  public  instruction,  which  it  is 
boast  of  thb  country  to  have  extended 
iartiier  than  others.  And  as  the  subjects 
of  this  discipline  are  advanced,  not  only 
in  life,  but  in  vice ;  as  they  have  learned 
much  which  they  ought  to  unleamv^-the 
difficulties  of  instructing  tiiem  are  in- 
creased, and  even  a  more  liberal  provision 
shotild  be  made  for  them  than  for  others. 
We  lament  to  say  it  is,  in  fact,  the  re- 
verse ;  and  the  best  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
tried,  till  the  scanty  pitumce  provided  for 
the  support  of  a  clergyman  shall  be  so  aug- 
mented as  to  seciue  the  whole  time  and 
talents  of  competent  laboren  in  this  im- 
portant field.    The  effects  of  tiiis  plan,  as 

t  The  reverend  Louis  Dwight,  secretary  of  the 
iMiety. 
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a  Bystem,  cannot  be  justly  exhibited,  till  it 
shall  have  been  vastly  more  extended.    It 
should  be  carried  not  only  into  all  our 
penitentiaries,  but  into  those  scarcely  in- 
ferior seminaries  of  iniquity,  the  county 
gaols.    It  should  be  made,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  vnll  admit,  universal, 
and  then  it  may  be  judged  of  feiily ;  and 
hardly  till  then.    Its  benefits  may  be  made 
immeasurably  greater  than  have  yet  been 
experienced  m>m  it,  and  in  a  vastly  neater 
ratio  of  increase  than  is  indicated  oy  the 
mere  number  of  similar  institutions.    Con- 
nected with  the  system  of  internal  disci- 
pline is  the  length  of  time  for  which  eveiy 
criminal  is  to  Im  under  its  influence ;  and 
this  brings  us  directly  to  the  criminal  code. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable,  and  in  the 
United  States,  not  very  difficuh  to  effect, 
that  each  crime  should  receive  the  same 
degree  of  punishment  in  different  states 
and  countrws ;  from  which  there  should 
be  little  chance  of  escape,  and  after  con- 
viction no  hope  of  pardon.    The  power  of 
pardoning  has  been  so  much  misused,  and 
the  danger  of  its  abuse   is   always  so 
great,  that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  thine 
which  might  very  safely  be   dispensed 
with.    Ah  a  part  of  the  same  grand  sys- 
tem of  unh^rsal  instruction,  and  a  pHut 
most  highly  important  to  the  general  wel- 
ftre,  the  houses  of  reformation  for  juvenile 
ofienders  ought  to  be  ftvorably  regarded. 
They  are  conducted  on  the  same  general 
plan  as  the  prisons  for  older  violators  of 
htw,  with  such  modifications   as  adapt 
it  to  the  tenderer  years,  and  more  docile 
dispositions  of  these  youthful  subjects  of 
punishment    Nothing  can  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  reduce  the  number  both  of 
criminals  and  prisons,  than  \he  general 
establishment  of  houses  of  reformation. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the 
reputation  of  our  svstems  of  prison  dVsci- 
plme  is  high  in  Europe,  and  soon  after 
the  great  changes  made  in  the  French  gov* 
emment  l^  the  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
two   commissioners  were   sent  by  that 
government  to  examine  the  prisons  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  in  France. 

PaiVATESR ;  a  vessel  of  war  owned  and 
equipped  by  private  individuals  to  seize  or 
plunder  the  snips  of  an  enemy.  Such  a 
vessel  must  be  licensed  by  government,  or 
she  is  a  phate.  It  is  a  matter  of  just 
astonishment  that  a  species  of  warfiaie  so 
repugnant  to  all  our  better  feelinffB,and  so 
inconsistent  widi  the  respect  paid  to  pri- 
vate property  in  vear&re  on  knd,  shmild 
so  long  have  prevailed.  It  is  a  reUc  of 
'     the  plundering  habits  of  barbarous  times. 


For  several  a£es  after  the  imiptioD  of  die 
northern    bertMoians,  war   and   phn^ 
mifl^t  ahnoet  be  considered  as  individual 
rightB.    Every  one  might  seek  his  fortune 
by  predatory  incursions  upon  the  enemy, 
by  hind  or  sea.    The  mfidel  powers  boi^ 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean  covered  that 
sea  with  small  puatical  vessels,  and  the 
Christian  states,    partly  in  self-defence, 
partly  fitim  hope  of  gun,  fitted  out  sinall 
cruisers,  or  armed  their  merchant  ship^* 
No  public  commisnon  was  required.  The 
first  check  to  the  practice  of  private  plun- 
daring  upon  sea  was  by  confining  the 
right  to  those  who  received  letters  of 
marque  or  reprisals.    These  were  issued 
upon  the  petition  of  a  subject  who  com- 
plained oMnjustice  done  him  by  eoa»  for- 
eign prince  or  subject,  and  thgr  empow- 
ered the  party  to  obtain  satis&ction  by 
seizing  the  goods  of  any  subject  of  the 
offeniling  state.    It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  considered  necesBary  to  be  provided 
with  letters  of  reprisals  till  die  fourteenth 
century,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
in  treaties  prior  to  that  time.    It  is  proba- 
ble that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  coramis- 
sions  began  to  be  issued  to  private  sub- 
jects in  mne  of  war  similar  to  those  which 
were  grsnted  for  making  reprisals  in  tipie 
of  peace  ;  but  the  jwactice  of  oantuig 
commissionB  to  privateers  did  not  become 
general  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     The  first  instance   in  which 
their  aid  appears  to  have  been  considered 
important  in  carrying  on  war  was  in  the 
contest  between  Spain  and  her  revolted 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  which 
began  in  1569.  In  1570,  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, in  the  hope  of  replenishing  his  im- 
poverished finances,  by  seizing  on  the 
money  sent  fiom  Spain  to  the  Nedier- 
lands,  issued  commissions  to  many  of  his 
adherents,   authorizing   them   to    cruise 
against  the  ships  of  Spain.    A  considera- 
ble fleet  was  equipped,  and,  increosmg 
daily  in  numbers,  they  soon  became  terri- 
ble by  their  depredations,  not  only  on  the 
commerce  of  Spain  and  the  Netheriands, 
but  on  that  of  their  own  and  of  other 
countries.    It  is  said  that  their  country 
suffered  finwn  thein  not  less  than  fromjj^ 
despotism  and    cruelty  of  Alva.     The 
French,  however,  were  probably  the  first 
to  send  out  in  considerable  nutnoers  these 
scourges  of  the  sea.    Their  code  exhibits 
the  most  ancient  regulations  concerning 
privateers,  and  their  maritime  laws  have 
always  been  the  most  severe  i^ainst  the 
commerce  of  neutrals.    In  155^  the  peo- 
ple of  Dieppe  fitted  out  nineteen  sliips 
and  ox  hrigantines,  in  consequence  of 
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haviiif  vecenred  a  eommiflnon  to  attack 
aeveiu  Dutch  ships  of  great  buithcn,  re- 
turning firam  Spain,  dpain  and  England, 
shortly  after  the  depredatians  committed 
under  the  commissions  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  issued  commissions  to  great  num<^ 
hers  of  privateers.  The  expMidons  of 
Drake  and  Frobisher  are  said  to  have 
been  of  this  nature.  The  Dutch  war  for 
independence,  which  began  in  1569,  did 
not  end  till  1648.  In  that  long  contest, 
the  use  of  privateers  became  fiuniliar,  and 
has  remained  so  nnce  in  all  wars  between 
numtime  countries,  and  governments  have 
ipeatly  encouraged  them.  The  evils  suf- 
rered  fit>m  them  and  the  complaints  of 
neutrals  have  been  so  great,  that  various 
expedients  have  been  resorted  to  for 
checking  their  excesses ;  but  it  has  been 
hitherto  found  impossible  to  impose 
effectual  restraints  upon  forces  called  into 
action  by  motives  so  sordid.  Considering 
the  injustice  and  immorality  of  privateer- 
ing, the  many  seamen  thrown  by  it  into 
pnsons,  and  thus  taken  from  the  service 
of  their  country,*  and  the  distress  thus 
brought  upon  their  fiumlies ;  the  difficulty 
ef  procuring  sailors  to  man  the  fleets,  or 
defend  the  coasts,  when  they  are  lured  by 
the  hope  of  plunder  to  embaik  in  loaf  and 
distant  cruises;  the  iU  will  and  jealousy 
excited  in  neutral  nations  by  the  vexation 
to  which  their  commerce  is  exposed  from 
it;  the  murders  and  puacies  which  it 
inevitably  produces,  and  the  injury  done 
to  the  morals  of  the  communities  engaged 
in  it, — ^it  is  Strang  that  the  example  of  the 
U.  States,  in  then-  treaty  with  Prusevi,  in 
1785,  has  not  been  more  imitated.  That 
treatj^  provides  that  **  neither  of  the  con- 
tractm^  powers  shall  grant  or  issue  any 
commiSBion  to  any  private  armed  vessels, 
empoweringthem  to  takeor  destroy  trading 
vessels."  (For  the  laws  respectinff  cap- 
tures by  armed  vessels,  whether  public  or 
private,  see  Prize,) 

Privet  {ligustrwn  vidgare) ;  a  Europe- 
an shrub,  allied  to  the  li&c,  now  natural- 
ized in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  entire,  opposite,  and 
smooth ;  the  flowers  small,  white,  sli^tly 
odorous,  having  two  stamens  and  a  smgle 
sty^le,  and  dis^ised  in  terminal  panicles. 
The  berries  are  usually  small  ana  globu- 
lar, purple  or  black,  and  remain  on  the 
tree  during  the  winter  season. 

Privilege  ;  any  kind  of  right,  preroga- 

*  It  is  said  that,  at  the  close  of  the  war  termi- 
oated  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were  90,000 
French  sailors  in  Endish  prisons.  It  is  well 
known  what  numbers  of  our  seamen  were  thus  lost 
to  us  for  the  time,  in  the  late  war  with  England. 


tive  or  advantage  attached  to  a 
person,  condition  or  employment,  exclu- 
sive of  others.— PrivtZegtum  canoms  m  the 
protection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man, by  which  every  pmon  is  excommu- 
nicated who  strikes  him.  The  pope  <»ily 
can  suspend  this  excommunication.  The 
word  privileged  was  very  firequently  used 
in  the  French  republic,  as  the  odious  priv- 
ileges of  certain  ordera  mainly  contributed 
to  produce  the  revolution. 

Privt  CouirciL  in  Great  ftitain.  (See 
CouncUf  Prwy.)  Orden  in  eovneil  are 
orders  issued  oy  the  king,  by  and  vrith  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council,  either  by  vir- 
tue of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  indepoi- 
dently  of  any  act  of  paiiiaiiient,  or  by  vir- 
tue of  such  act,  auuorizing  the  king  in 
council  to  modiiy  or  dispense  with  certain 
statutoiy  provisions,  which  it  may  be  deem- 
ed expedient,  in  particular  conjunctures,  to 
aher  or  suspend.  When  a  pennission  is 
to  be  given  to  a  pellicular  individual,  it  is 
usual  to  grant  it  by  license ;  but  orders  in 
council  are  of  a  more  general  nature,  and 
contain  dispensations  or  prohibitians  ex- 
tending to  a  whole  branch  of  commerce. 

Prize.*  By  the  term  prne  is  genenlly 
understood  any  thing  captured  in  virtue  of 
the  rights  of  war  (jure  belli).  Property 
captured  on  land  is  usualhr  called  ooofy, 
and  is  generally  disposed  of  at  once  by  the 
commanding  general,  or  reserved  for  the 
disposal  of  his  sovereisn,  who  is  accust<»n- 
ed  to  bestow  and  dislnbute  it  according  to 
his  discretion.  Few  rules  are  therefore  to 
be  found  in  treatises  of  public  law  on  the 
rights  of  war,  in  regard  to  captures  on 
land.  The  conqueror,  indeed,  generally 
respects  private  properly  from  motives  of 
poficy  or  clemency.  He  observes,  or 
ousfat  to  observe,  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
if  mere  are  any;  and,  ordinarily,  he  does 
not  ffive  up  any  place  which  is  conquered 
to  pulage  or  sack.  But  property  captured 
in  battle  of  a  general  or  movable  nature  \si 
commonly  subjected  to  immediate  distri- 
bution ;  and  the  principal  question  which 
arises  is  how  it  is  to  be  treated  upon  recq>- 
tuie.  Is  it  to  be  restored  by  the  law  of 
postliminy  [jus  postUmimi)  to  the  original 
owner,  or  does  it  belong  to  the  receptor  ? 
In  general,  upon  principles  of  strict  law, 
if  the  capture  has  neen  absolute,  and  the 
poeseesion  complete  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
deemed  his  property,  and  the  title  of  the 
original  owner  is  divested,  so  that  he  can- 
not reclaim  it.  But  most  nations  have 
introduced  into  their  own  laws  some  mod- 

*  The  importance  of  this  subject  to  a  commer- 
cial  community  is  our  apology  for  the  length  of 
the  following  article. 
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kleations  of  this  principle,  asdt  in  n^[aid 
to  their  own  subjects,  nave  given  a  ngfat 
of  restitiition  to  the  original  owner,  upon 
his  making  some  compensation.  For  the 
moat  poot,  however,  these  modifications 
ore  applied  more  extensively  to  captures 
at  sea  than  to  captures  on  land,  in  re- 
gard to  maritime  captures,  a  very  different 
eoune  has  been  pumied  bv  all  nations,  in 
modem  times,  mm  that  which  governs  in 
cases  of  captures  on  land.  As  ai\  nations 
have  an  equal  right  to  navigate  the  ocean, 
and  to  carry  on  commerce  with  each  oth- 
er, belligerents  are  bound  to  respect  the 
rights  and  property  of  neutrals,  whether 
navigating  the  ocean  or  engaged  in  trade 
in  foreign  porta:  The  right  of  belligerents 
to  capture  the  property  of  their  enemies 
on  the  sea  is  admitted,  as  well  as  their 
ricfat  to  prevent  any  fiwids,  or  violations 
of  the  law  of  nations  on  the  part  of 
neutrals.  But  these  riij^ts  are  limited, 
and  must  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  trench 
upon  the  independence  or  rights  of  other 
nations.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  ex'^ 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impractica- 
ble, to  ascertain,  vrith  entire  certainty, 
what  ships  and  cargoes  sailing  on  the 
ocean,  or  found  in  belBgerent  ports,  belong 
to  enemies,  and  what  to  neutrals.  Yet  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  belligerent  sovereign, 
who  exercises  the  power  of  capture,  to 
abstain  from  seizing  the  one,  while  he 
may  lawfully  seize  the  other.  Some 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  character  and 
genuineness  of  each  must  therefore  be 
devised,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
the  power,  and  to  secure  to  neutrals  a  just 
protection.  The  belligerent  acts  at  his 
peril,  and  is  responabfe  for  every  abuse ; 
and,  if  the  vm>iigB  are  at  once  flagrant  and 
fiequent,  they  inevitably  produce  that 
state  of  national  uritation  and  national 
injury  which  are  the  general  causes  of 
war.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting some  tribunals  to  take  cognizance 
of  maritime  captures,  to  ascertain  their  va- 
lidity, and,  after  suitable  proceedings,  to 
pronounce  a  decree  of  condemnation  or 
acquittal.  Accordinglv,  in  modem  times, 
it  is  setded,  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that  every  belli^rent  has  a  right  to  estab- 
lish tribunals  <^  prize,  to  examine  into  all 
maritime  captures,  and  judicialhr  to  de- 
cide upon  their  validity.  The  final  sen- 
tence, when  pronounced,  is  deemed  the 
act  of  the  sovereign,  deliberately  adopted, 
and  he  thereby  oecomes  rosponsibte  to 
all  ti^  ign  nations  for  its  correctness.  But 
this  Wght  would  be  of  little  practical  value, 
if  other  nations  were  not  botmd,  so  for  as 
the  property  in  controversy  is  concerned, 


by  such  a  sentence.  Hence,  as  a  corollary 
flowing  fix>m  this  nrinciple,  it  is  another 
well-fletded  principle,  that  tlie  courts  of 
prize  of  the  captors  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction  over  all  matters  touching  capcurea 
made  under  the  authority  of  their  sove- 
reign; and  the  courts  of  other  nations 
liave  no  jurisdiction,  or  authority  to  in- 
quire into,  or  to  adjudicate  upon  them. 
And  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  once  pronounced  becomes 
conclusive,  and  obligatory  upon  all  the 
world.  It  changes  the  property,  and 
devests  the  former  title  of  the  owner,  if  it 
is  a  sentence  of  condemnation;  and  all 
nations  are  bound  to  respect  the  new  title 
acquired  under  it« — ^I.  It  being,  then,  a 
fundamental  principle  tliat,  in  matters  of 
prize,  exclusive  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the 
prize'  courts  of  the  captors,  whose  sen- 
tence is  conclusive  upon  all  the  world,  we 
are  next  to  inquire,  under  what  circum- 
stances this  exclusive  jurisdiction  attacbea. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  any  nation  to  assume 
to  itself  the  final  adjudication  upon  all 
riffhts  of  property  in  which  the  subjects  of 
omer  nations  are  concerned,  whenever  a 
court  of  prize  has  undertaken  to  pass  sen- 
tence upon  it.  Such  a  sentence  is  not 
obligator}',  unless  a  rightfid  jurisdiction 
has  atta^^ied  to  such  court;  and,  there- 
fore, iu  all  cases  where  property,  captured 
and  condemned  as  prize,  comes  aftorwards 
in  judgment  before  the  courts  of  other 
naUons,  and  the  title  is  controverted,  the 
first  question  is,  whether  the  court  of 
prize  pronouncing  the  sentence  had  juris- 
diction over  the  property.  The  founda- 
tion of  its  jurisdiction  is,  that  the  property 
has  been  captured,  and  is  in  the  possenion 
of  the  captors,  and  capable  of  b^g 
reached  directly  or  indirectly  through  the 
process  of  the  court.  Every  court  of 
prize,  therefore,  proceeds  in  remy  and, 
m  order  to  maintain  its  jurisdiction,  it 
must  be  capable  of  asserting  its  claim  over 
the  thing  or  over  its  proceeds.  The  juris- 
diction, then,  gained  by  capture  is  loist  by 
a  recapture,  es^pe,  or  voluntary  discbarge 
of  the  property  before  the  court  has  adju- 
dicated upon  it ;  and  i^  notwithstanding, 
it  should  attempt  to  bind  the  property  by 
any  subsequent  proceedings,  its  sen- 
tence becomes  a  mere  nuilit>'.  Upon  diis 
ground,  it  was  formerly  held'  that,  in  order 
to  entitle  a  court  of  prize  to  proceed  to 
adjudication,  it  was  essential  that  the 
proj)erty  or  proceeds  should  be  brought 
within  the  ports  of  the  capmring  power. 
But  this  mle  was  soon  foimd,  iu  practice, 
to  be  too  narrow  and  inconvenient ;  and 
it  is  now  well  establislied,  that  it  is  suffi* 
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dent  that  the  popeitf  is  in  the  poflsearion 
of  the  capton  in  me  ports  of  an  aUy  in  the 
war,  or  even  in  the  ports  of  a  neutral ;  for, 
by  the  captuuns,  the  captors  acquire  such  a 
nght  ana  poeseesion  as  no  neutral  nation 
18  at  liberty  to  devest  or  impugn.  This 
rule  19  so  izmexible  that,  eren  if  a  belliger- 
ent captures  a  neutral  vessel  and  cai^go,  and 
brings  it  into  the  ports  of  the  neutral  na- 
tion to  which  the  vessel  and  cargo  belong, 
the  courts  of  the  latter  are  bound  to  ab- 
stain from  all  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  properly,  except  so  nu*  as  to  inquire 
whether  the  captors  are  entitled  to  make 
the  cspmre,  or  are  mere  pirates.  And 
this  leads  to  the  remark,  that  the  capture 
must  be  made  in  a  place  where  it  can,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  be  rightfully  made  by 
the  belligerent.  Every  neutral  nation  has 
a  right  to  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  within 
its  own  ports,  and  over  its  territorial  seas 
to  the  extent  of  a  marine  league  on  its 
sea-coast  A  belligerent  has  no  ri^ht  to 
make  any  captures  within  those  limits; 
ibr  it  is  undertakinjof  to  carry  on  war  with- 
in the  neutral  territory,  which  is  a  plain 
violation  of  neutral  rights :  so  a  belligerent 
has  no  right  to  equip,  or  arm,  or  man,  his 
shine  for  war  in  any  neutral  port; 
ana,  if  he  does,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
neutral  to  vindicate  his  own  exclusive 
sovereignty.  I^  therefore,  in  eitiier  of 
these  cases  of  violation  of  territorial  sove- 
reignty, or  of  illegal  equipments,  the  cap- 
tured property  is  brought  within  the  neu- 
tral jurisdiction,  it  is  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  neutral  to  restore  it  to  the  original 
owner. — ^A  prize  <^ourt  may  not  only 
lose  its  jurisdiction  by  circumstances  oc- 
curring after  it  has  once  rightfully  attach- 
ed, but  it  may  be  incompetent  from  the 
locality  of  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction. 
Thus  a  prize  court  must  sit  in  the  country 
of  the  captors,  or,  at  least,  in  the  territoiy 
of  a  co-belligerent ;  for,  if  it  sits  in  a  neu- 
tral countiy,  its  sentence  of  condemnation 
win  be  deemed  invalid,  and,  of  course, 
will  be  disregarded  as  a  violation  of  the 
proper  duty  of  the  neutral  sovereign. 

ll.  The  next  inquiry  is,  Who  are  enti- 
tled to  make  captures  ?  In  general,  every 
belligerent  sovereign  reserves  to  himself 
the  exclunve  right  to  srant  commissions 
to  make  captures  in  time  of  war.  The 
object  of  this  regulation  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  secure  neutrals  acainst  predatory 
warfare  and  piratical  atta(»» ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  to  enable  the  sovereign  to  limit 
the  q)erations  of  war,  and  control  the  per- 
sons who  are  en^ja^  in  it  so  as  to  secure 
a  perfect  responsibdity  to  bhnself  for  any 
misconduct  But  unless  the  sovereign 
30* 


actually  prohibits  any  uncommissioned 
subjects  m>m  engaf^g  in  the  war,  they 
are  not  absolutelv  mcompetent  to  make 
captures ;  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  hostile 
nations  are  deemed  enennes  to  each  other. 
But  such  captures  are  always  made  at  the 
peril  of  the  parties ;  and  the  uncommission- 
ed captoreacquire  no  interest  therein,but  the 
same  are  at  the  freedisposal  of  the  sovereign. 
Indeed,  the  general  principle  of  the  law  of 
nadons  is,  that  all  captures  are  for  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  no  beneficial  interest  can  be  ac- 
quired therein  by  the  captors,  except  by  the 
grace  and  bounty  of  their  sovereim  It  is 
usual  for  the  sovereign,  in  cases  of  public 
ships  of  war,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  private 
commisstoned  ships,  to  give  the  captora, 
after  adjudication,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  prizes,  according  to  some  stipulat- 
ed mode  of  apportionment  and  distribu- 
tion. But  this  i»  a  mere  aet  of  grace,  and 
not  of  duty.  In  cases  of  non-commission- 
ed vessels,  o^ptures  may  certainly  be  made 
by  them  in  self^efence,  if  they  are  attack- 
ed ;  and  they  are  usually  permitted  to  make 
hostile  attacks  and  captures,  which  are  not 
in  mere  self-defonce.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
other  nations  are  concerned,  such  captures 
are  to  be  deemed  lawful,  and  not  piratical ; 
though,  if  not  authorized  by  their  sove- 
reign, the  captors  may  incur  an  onerous 
responsibility  to  him.  And,  with  a  view 
to  the  exigencies  of  war,  it  is  a  general 
policy  among  sovereigns  not  to  allow  any 
rights  to  vest  in  the  captora  until  after  a 
final  sentence  of  condemnation,  so  that, 
if  any  intermediate  negotiations  take  place, 
the  prizes  may  be  restored  without  any  in- 
fringement of  the  vested  rights  of  the 
captora. 

III.  In  the  next  place,  Who  are  to  be 
deemed  enemies  ?  and  what  property  is  lia- 
ble to  capture  ?  In  general,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  bellige- 
rents are  to  be  deemed  enemies  to  each 
other,  and  then-  properhr  is  deemed  to  be- 
lonff  to  enemies ;  but  the  rule  has  some 
qufdifications.  In  cases  of  prize,  the 
question  of  enemy  or  not,  depends,  not  up- 
on tlie  native  or  adopted  countiy  of  the 


party,  but  upon  his  actual  residence  or 
domicil.  (See  Dtmieil,  appendix,  end  of 
vol.  iv.)    He  is  deemed  to  belong  to  the 


country  in  which  he  has  his  actual  resi- 
dence or  domicil.  Hence  a  neutral  domi- 
ciled in  an  enemy's  countnr  is  deemed  an 
enemy,  and  a  subject  of  a  belligerent 
domiciled  in  a  neutral  country  is  deemed 
a  neutral;  and  the  masten  and  oflicera 
and  crews  of  ships  are  deemed  to  belong 
to  the  country,  and  to  possess  the  national 
character  of  the  ships  in  which  they  are 
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employed,  during  the  tiine  of  their  em- 
pk^rment.   And  die  hostile  character  may 
oe  impressed  upon  a  person  who  ffoee  in- 
to a  belligerent  country  ori^uially  n>r  tern- 
porazy  purposes,  if  other  objects  of  a  more 
permanent  nature  become  engrafted  upon 
that  original  purpose.    Jb/Jbassadort  and 
pMc  mimsUn  are  always  deemed  to  re- 
tain the  national  character  of  their  sove- 
reigns ;  and  so  amsuU,  while  they  confine 
themselyes  to  their  mere  official  duties. 
But  if  they  engage  in  commerce,  so  far 
as  their  commerce  is  concerned,  they  par- 
take of  the  national  character  of  tneir 
I^ace  of  domiciL    A  national  character 
which  is  acquired  solely  by  domicil  ceases 
with  the  change  of  that  domicil ;  and  the 
native  character  of  the  paity  is  resumed, 
the  uKHuent  he  puts  himself  upon  his 
journey  (tnittnere)  to  return  home.    Thus 
a  belligerent  subjeMct,  domiciled  in  a  neu- 
tral country,  ceases  to  hold  the  character 
of  a  neutral  as  soon  as  he  is  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  and  becomes  an  en- 
emy ;  and,  e  conoeno^  a  neutral  domiciled 
in  an  enemy's  country  ceases  to  Joe  an  en- 
emy upon  his  return  to  his  own  country. 
But  mere  remdence  in  a  neutral  country 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  a  party  from  being  deemed  hos- 
tile ;  for  tnere  may  be  a  hostile  character 
unprrased  upon  the  property  by  the  mere 
nature  of  the  trade  in  which  the  party  is 
ennig^*  Thus  if  a  party  reside  in  aneu- 
Uu  country,  but  has  an  agent  stationed  in 
the  enemy  8  country,  who  carries  on  trade 
there  on  his  account  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  a  resident  merchant  and  privileged 
trader,  he  will,  as  to  such  trade,  be  deem- 
ed an  enemy.    So  if  a  neutral  person  is  a 
partner  in  a  house  of  trade  in  the  enemy's 
country,  the  partnership  is  deemed  hos- 
tile; and  his  neutral  residence  will  not 
save  his  share  in  the  concern  from  being 
liable  to  confiscation  as  enemy's  property. 
But  here  the  principle  of  reciinocity  is  not 
applied ;  for  if  an  enemy  be  a  parmer  in 
a  house  of  trade  in  a  neutral  country,  his 
share  in  the  concern  is  not  protected  by 
the  neutral  character  of  the  partnership ; 
but  his  character  as  enemy  attaches  to 
it    There  are  many  other  cases  in  wliich 
traffic    alone,    independent    of  domicil, 
stamps  upon  the  party  engaged  in  it  a  hos- 
tile character.    Thus  if  a  party  be  engag- 
ed in  the  navigation  of  an  enemy,  or  his 
ships  sail  under  the  flag,  and  pass,  and 
papers  of  an  enemy,  the  propeity  so  em- 
ployed partakes  of  the  hosole  cliaracter. 
There  are  certain  species  of  trade  which 
are  ordinarily  confined  to  the  subjects  of 
a  nation ;  aoid  no  foreigners  are  permitted 


to  take  part  in  such  tads.    TIuib,  before 
the  late  South  American  revohitioii,  Spain 
prohibiied  aU  foreign  intercourse  with  her 
continental  ooloniea.    In  such  cases  of 
colonial  monc^ly,  if,  by  special  privilege 
or  license,  a  foreigner  should,  pro  hoc  ric«, 
be  allowed  to  cany  on  the  trade ;  or  if, 
under  color  of  the  names  of  subjects,  he 
shouki  secretly  embark  in  it,  his  property 
so  engased    would  be  deemed  hostile. 
GreatBntain  has  attempted  to  maintain  a 
fiuther  principle,  that  neutrals  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  cany  on  any  trade  with  colo- 
nies in  time  of  war,  which  is  not  allowed 
them  in  time  of  peace,  contending  that  if 
the  ports  are  generally  opened  during  war 
so  as  to  ward  off  its  pressure,  it  ouffbt  tobe 
deemed  a  privileged  trade,  and  suoject  the 
property  tt>  confiMation.    America  has  re- 
svAed  this  extension  of  the  doctrine,  as- 
serting it  to  be  new,  and  not  founded  in 
the  law  of  nations.    So  the  coasting  trade 
of  a  country  is  so  ^nerally  confined  to  its 
own  subjects  that  it  is  deemed  a  privileged 
trade ;  and  the  property  of  neutrals  en- 
gaged  in  it  is  treated  as  hostile.    And 
the  produce  of  an  estate  ratuated  in  a  hos- 
tile cok>ny  has  been  held  to  be  impressed 
wiih  the  character  of  the  soil,  although 
the  owner  of  the  estate  is  resident  in  a 
neutral  country ;  and,  as  to  such  produce, 
he  is  deemed  an  enemy.    A  peculiar  rule 
lias  been  applied  to  certain  European  foc- 
tories  estah&hed  in  the  Eastern  tmd  Asiat- 
ic  nations.    These  foctories  are  deemed 
to  possess  the  national  character  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  belong,  and  not 
that  of  the  countries  wh«re  they  are  situ- 
ated.   The  same  rule  hk  been  applied  to 
European  establishments  ki  Smyrna  and 
other  Turkish  provinces.   But  the  proper- 
ty of  enemies  is  not  always  liable  to  cap- 
ture, for  the  government  itself  may  limit 
the  operations  of  war ;  and  certain  prop- 
erty is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  exempted 
fi^m  capture.    Thus  vessels  which  are 
cartels,  or  are  sailing  under  the  license 
flag  and  pass  of  the  government,  cannot 
be  seized  as  enemy's  property ;  for  they 
are  protected  by  the  express  or  implied 
authority  of  the- government  itself.  And  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  govemmen^  by 
special    instructions,   to  umit  hostilities. 
Thus  fishing  vessels  are  often  exempted 
fit>m  capture,  though  belonging  to  the  en- 
emy. 

IV.  Under  what  cireumstances  neutral 
property  becomes  subject  to  capture.  1. 
Belligerents  having  a  ri|{fat  to  capture  the 
property  of  their  enemies  on  the  ocean, 
wherever  it  can  be  foimd,  this  right  would 
become  utterly   ineffectual    uiuesa  they 
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were  permitted  to  visit  and  search  vessels 
on  the  ocea%  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
they  and  their  cargoes  were  neutral  or  hos- 
tile. The  right  of  search  is  therefore  oene* 
rally  admitted  as  an  incident  totiie  ri^it  of 
capture.  It  has  been«  indeed,  occasiozial- 
ly  resisted ;  but  it  seems  now  firmly  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
though  it  is  onen  used  as  an  instrument 
of  vexation  to  neutrals.  Sweden,  in  the 
war  between  France  and  England,  from 
1793  to  1803,  attempted  to  establish  an  ex- 
ception, where  her  own  ships,  being  neu- 
tral, were  navigating  under  the  convoy  of 
ber  own  public  ships.  But  England  made 
captures  of  them  for  resistance  of  the 
right  of  search ;  and,  though  much  irrxta- 
uon  existed  at  the  time,  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  England  seems  now  gene- 
rally admitted.  Neutrals  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  belligerent  convoy  wUl,  it  is 
said,  not  be  liabte  to  confiscation,  unless 
they  receive  convoy  orders  and  cooperate 
in  resistance  of  the  right  of  search.  But 
this  doctrine  seems  questionable  ;  and  the 
judicial  opinions  in  England  and  America 
on  this  subject  are  irreconcilable.  It  may, 
then,  be  laid  down  as  a  seneral  rule,  that 
neutrals  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  right 
of  search ;  and,  if  they  resist  it,  the  prop- 
erty is  liable  to  confiscation.  2.  And  the 
right  of  search  draws  after  it  a  ri^ht  to 
capture  and  send  in  the  visited  ship  for 
adjudication,  whenever  (though  the  ship 
and  cargo  are  under  neutral  papers)  there 
are  circumstances  of  just  suspicion  as  to 
their  real  character.  The  neutral,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  bound  to  submit, 
and  wait  the  regular  result  of  the  abjudi- 
cation of  the  proper  prize  tribunals.  If, 
after  the  capture,  the  neutral  crew  rise, 
and  regsdn  the  neutral  slilp  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  captors,  that  alone  is  a  bos- 
tile  act ;  and  however  innocent  in  other 
respects  the  ship  and  cargo  may  be, 
they  are  justly  subjected  thereby  to  con- 
fiscation. 3.  Another  cause  of  the  just 
confiscation  of  neutral  property  is  that  it 
is  contraband  of  war.  (See  Contraband.) 
Goods  contraband  of  war  are  generally 
those  which  are  peculiariy  and  exclusive- 
ly adapted  to  war,  such  as  military  and 
naval  equipments  and  stores,  such  as  i^ns, 
muskets,  anmiunition,  and  other  articles 
usually  appropriated  U>  war.  So  ships 
buiit  lor  vrar,  and  going  to  the  enemy's 
country  for  sale,  are  contraband.  Neutrals, 
bein^  bound  to  abstain  from  taking  any 
pen  m  the  war,  are  justly  deemed  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  enemy  by  any  in- 
terposition in  it,  or  by  any  act  against  their 
duty ;  and  if  they  comrmt  any  such  acts, 


tfaey  are  treated  as  enemies.  Many  aiti- 
cles  of  conunerce  are  of  promiscuous  use, 
both  in  war  and  peace ;  and,  in  general* 
such  articles  are  treated  with  indulgence, 
and  furnish  no  ground  for  ciqyture.  And, 
especially,  articles  which  constimte  the 
prtxluce  and  export  of  a  neutral  nation 
are,  at  all  times,  thou^  applicable  to  war, 
treated  with  indulgence.  But  if  such  ar- 
ticles are  direcdy  destined  for  the  military 
or  naval  use  of  the  enemy,  they  will  then 
be  subject  to  confiscation,  althoush  they 
are  of  promiscuous  use.  Thus  ship  tim- 
ber and  naval  stores,  destined  to  the  ports 
of  military  equipment  of  an  enemy,  are 
deemed  contranand.  So  provisions  in 
general  are  not  deemed  contraband  (al- 
Uiough  there  has  been  much  confiictmg 
discussion  on  the  subject),  beiiig  of  nro- 
miscuous  use ;  but  provisions  destined  to 
the  military  or  naval  use  of  the  enemy,  or 
sent  to  his  ports  of  naval  and  mihtary 
equipment,  are  deemed  contraband.  In 
modem  times,  by  the  conventional  law 
between  nations,  provisions  have  been  of- 
ten excepted  from  the  list  of  contraband, 
and  are  subjected  to  the  right  of  preemp- 
tion. 4.  Another  just  cause  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  neutral  property  is  the  breach 
of  Uockade.  Every  belli^rent  has  a 
right  to  invest  the  ports  of  his  enemy,  to 
cut  off  his  supplies,  and  to  endeavor  thus 
to  compel  bun  to  a  surrender.  And  a 
neutral  can  have  no  right  to  mterpose,  and 
relieve  the  besieged  from  the  pressure  of 
superior  force.  It  is  therefore  a  general 
rule  that  a  violation  of  a  blockade,  by  any 
neutral,  subjects  his  property  engaged  in 
it  to  capture  and  condenmation.  But 
very  important  questions  grow  out  of  this 
subject,  which  have  been  the  occasion  of 
many  heated  discussions  between  neutral 
nations  and  belligerents.  What  consti- 
tutes a  blockade  in  the  sense  of  the  law 
of  nations,  has  been  a  disputed  question. 
The  principles  now  established  on  this 
point  seem  to  be,  that  a  mere  paper  Uoek- 
adt  (as  it  is  sometimes  called>--that  is,  a 
blockade  by  proclamation,  without  any 
investing  force-HS  not  a  legal  blockade  : 
there  must  be  an  actual  naval  or  military 
force,  competent  for  its  o^ect,  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  vicinity.  The  port  must 
be  actually,  and  not  nominaUy,  invested. 
If  the  blockading  squadron  be  withdrawnt 
or  be  dispersed  ny  a  stonn,  or,  voluntarily 
relax  the  siege,  the  blockade  is,  for  the 
time,  mtermitted;  and  an  entry  by  a  neu- 
tral, at  such  a  time,  ought  not  to  involve 
any  penalty.  Fiance  and  England,  dur- 
ing me  late  continental  war,  attempted—* 
the  fbrmer  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de 
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crees,  the  latter  by  ordere  in  council— to 
declare  whole  countries  in  a  state  of  bk)ck- 
ade,  and  to  interdict  all  traffic  with  them 
by  neutral  nations.  But  neutral  na- 
tions resisted  these  pretension?,  mth  a 
most  decided  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion, as  gross  usurpations ;  and  the  persist- 
ence of  Great  Britain  in  enforcing  these 
orders  of  council,  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  late  war  between  her  and 
the  U.  States  of  America. 

V.  Another  inquiry  is,  What  consti- 
tutes a  breach  of  blockade  on  tlie  part  of 
a  neutral  ?  A  blockade  may  commence, 
and  be  made  known  by  a  proclamation 
or  notification  of  the  belligerent  govern- 
ment to  neutral  nations ;  or  it  may  com- 
mence de  faetOj  without  any  such  formal 
notice.  In  order  to  affect  a  neutral  with 
the  consequences  of  a  breach  of  blockade, 
it  should  be  duly  notified  to  him.  Where 
a  blockade  is  merely  de  fado^  the  neutral 
is  not  in  default  by  approaching  the  port, 
if  he  has  no  knowledge  of  tlie  blockade, 
or  if,  knowing  it,  he  comes  bona  fidt  to- 
wards the  port  for  the  purpose,  not  of 
entering  in  breach  of  the  blockade,  but 
merely  of  ascertaining,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, if  it  still  exists.  But  if  he  is  warn- 
ed off  by  the  blockading  squadron,  and 
afterwards  attempts  to  enter  the  port,  that 
is  a  breach  of  blockade.  But  a  mere 
persistence  in  this  intention,  without  any 
act  done  after  such  warning  off,  is  not  of 
itself  a  breach  of  blockade.  There  must 
be  some  overt  act,  such  as  sailing  again 
towards  the  port,  or  hovering  near  it, 
with  an  intent  to  take  advantage  of  some 
opportunity  to  enter,  to  constitute  the 
ofl^nce.  But  where  a  blockade  is  known 
to  the  neutral,  the  sailing  from  the  neu- 
tral port,  with  an  intent  to  break  it,  is  of 
itself  a  breach  of  tlie  blockade.  In  such 
a  case,  nothins  will  save  tlie  neutral  from 
the  penalty  of  confiscation,  but  the  fact, 
that  the  blockade,  though  unknown  to 
him,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  sailing,  with- 
drawn ;  for  both  intent  and  breach  must 
concur.  A  blockade  by  proclamation  or 
notification  may  be  presumed  to  be  in- 
tended to  endure ;  and,  therefore,  notice 
of  such  a  proclamation  is  more  binding 
upon  the  neutral  than  a  mere  blockade  & 
fado^  whose  continuance  may  well  be 
deemed  uncertain,  temporary,  and  liable 
to  sudden  changes  of  intention.  In  re- 
spect to  cases  of  contraband  and  breach 
of  blockade,  in  order  to  justify  die  cap- 
ture and  condemnation  of  the  neutral 
vessel  or  cargo,  or  eitlier  engaged  therein, 
it  is  indispensable  that  thev  should  be 
caught  in  ddido.    The  penalty,  therefore, 


attaches  (generally  speaking),  only  while 
the  vessel  is  engaged  in  the  same  voyaee. 
If  that  is  terminated,  the  offence  is  de- 
posited with  it,  and  ended.    The  rule, 
however,  has  been  held  in  a  somewhat 
larger  extent  by  Great  Britaiti,  and  proba- 
bly will  be  adopted  by  other  nations.    lo 
cases  of  contraband,  if  the  vessel  has 
sailed  under  false  papers  and  disguiseet, 
the  penaltv  is  inflicted    on    the  retumf 
voyage,    jfn  cases  of  breach  of  blockade, 
the  penalty,  if  not  inflicted  before,  is 
applied  in  the  next  succeeding  voyage, 
but  not  beyond  that     There  are  other 
acts  which  are    deemed    violations    of 
the  duty  of  neutrals,  and  subject  their 
property  to    condemnation.     All  these 
acts  may  be  resolved  into  one  general 
proposinon,  that  if  the  act  be  in  aid  of  the 
objects  or  interests  of  the  enemy,  or  if 
they  amount  to  an  actual  interposition  in 
the' war,  they  are  deemed  hostile.    Thus, 
if  the  neutral  is  guilty  of  any  fraudulent 
conduct  to  defeat  belligerent  rights ;  or 
if  he,  directly  or  indirectly,  assists  in  car- 
rying on  the  war,  prejudicing  the  rights 
of  tne  other  party,  he  is  treated,  so  far, 
as  a  party.    Hence,  if  he  is  guilty  of  a 
spoliation  of  the  ship's  papers,  or  a  fraud- 
ulent suppression  of  enemy  interests ; 
if  he  carries  enemy  eoods  under  false 
papers;  if  he  carries  despatches,  or  mili- 
taiy  passengers  for  the  enemy ;  if  he  en- 
gages in  the  transport  ser\'ice  of  the  ene- 
my;  if  he  sails  under  the  special  license 
and  pass  of  Uie  enemy ; — ^these,  and  other 
acts  of  a  like  nature,  ^\ill  subject  his 
property  thus  employed  to  confiscation, 
and  he  will  be  thus  far  held  an  enemy. 
And  if  the  neutral  mixes  up  and  covers 
his  own  property  designedly  with  that  of 
the  enemy,  Uie  whole  will  be  condemna- 
ble.    A  court  of  prize  will  not  assist  him 
to  unravel  tiie  transaction,  but  will  deem 
the  whole  forfeited  by  his  own  miscon- 
duct 

VI.  The  question  has  often  been  dis 
cussed  by  publicists,  how  far  a  neutral 
has  a  right  to  carry  enemy's  goods,  and 
in  such  case  whether  the  neutrality  of 
the  ship  gives  a  neutral  character  to  the 
cargo ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  and  enemy  ships 
make  enemy  goods.  There  have  been 
many  struggles,  in  modern  times,  on  the 
part  of  neutrals,  to  incorporate  into  the 
law  of  nations  the  principle,  that  free 
ships  shall  make  free  ^oods.  But  they  have 
wholly  failed  of  their  purpose ;  and  the 
right,  whenever  it  exists  at  all,  is  the  re- 
sult of  treaty  stipulations,  and  binds  those 
nations  only  which  are  parties  to  them. 
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The  general  principle  now  acknowledged 
in  tbe  practice  of  nations  is,  that  enemy 
property  found  on  board  of  neutral  ships 
18  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation. 
Tbe  neutral  flag  does  not  protect  it  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  neutral  property 
found  on  board  of  enemy  ships  is  not 
liable  to  condemuadon  ;  but  the  neutral 
is  entitled  to  restitution.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  belligerent  is  understood,  upon 
the  capture,  to  succeed  to  the  rights  of  his 
enemy,  and  no  more,  unless  there  has 
been  some  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral,  to  make  him  forfeit  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations.  If  enemy 
property  is  found  on  board  a  neutral  ship, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  is  bona 
jSie,  he  IS  entitled  to  receive  the  stipulated 
freight  of  carriage  from  tbe  captors.  If 
neutral  property  is  found  on  board  an 
enemy  snip,  the  neutral  must,  if  the  cap- 
tors are  willing  to  complete  the  voyage, 
pay  to  the  captors  the  stipulated  freight 
upon  due  delivery  and  restitudon. 

VII.  As  to  the  nature  and  nroo&  of 
proprietanr  interest  in  ships  ana  cargoes. 
In  the  ormnary  course  of  thinss,  the  pro- 
prietary rights  must  be  judged  of  by  the 
documents  and  evidence  found  on  board, 
and  the  general  principles  of  national 
jurisprudence  applicable  to  such  subjects. 
No  nation  has  a  right  to  decide  such  ques- 
tions by  its  own  mere  municipal  regula- 
tions, as  to  the  rights  of  propertv,  but  must 
decide  them  upon  tbe  ffeneral  doctrines 
of  the  law  of  nations.    £vei7  ship  navi- 
gating the  ocean  is  expecte<l  to  have  on 
board  some  pwers,  which,  under  proper 
verifications,  snail  establish  her  nadonal 
character.    The  usual  papers,  therefore, 
which  the  laws  of  her  oWn  country  re- 
quire as  evidence  of  that  character,  ought 
to  be  on  board ;  and  if  they  are  not,  that 
veiT  circumstance  creates  a  suspicion  of 
a  raise  and  assumed    character.     The 
like  rule  applies  to  cargoes ;  for  these  are 
expected  to  be  accompanied  by  suitable 
documents  to  prove  the  ownership  and 
national  character,  and  to  be  verified  by 
some  public  or  customary  authendcations 
of  public  officers.    Tbe  general  criterion, 
therefore,  adopted  by  the  law  of  nations 
to  distinguish  the  property  of  different 
nations  found  on  the  sea,  is  to  require  the 
production  of  such    documents  as  tlie 
laws    of  the    nation    itself  require,  as 
evidence  of  proprietary   interest.      But 
these  papers  are  not  deemed  conclusive, 
but  only  prima  facUj  evidence,  until  they 
are    impeached.     There  are,  however, 
some  peculiar  rules  of  evidence  adopted 
in  prize  courts,  which  require  to  be  men- 


tioDed.    In  the  first  pUce,  it  is  a  rule  of 
prize  courts,  in  all  crises  of  cwwre,  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  claimant  to 
prove  a  neutnu  proprietary  interest    If 
he  &ils  so  to  do,  the  property  is  deemed 
hostile.    One  reason  for  this  rule  is,  tbe 
difficulty  of  the  captors  establishing  the 
contrary,  as  thev  have  no  privity  with 
the  shippers ;  and  another  is,  the  extreme 
fisicility  and  frequency  of  covering  bel- 
ligerent property  under  neutral  disguises 
in  time  of  war.    Another  rule  is,  that  the 
circumstance  of  property  being  found  on 
board  of  an  enemy's  ship  afibrds  a  pre- 
sumption, that  it  is  enemy's  property; 
and  that  presumption  will  prevail,  until 
it  is  clearly  displaced  l^  satmctory  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.    Another  rule  is, 
that  where  a  party  claims  under  a  tide 
by  capture,  he  must  show  a  sentence  of 
condemnation ;   for  though,  as  between 
belligerents,  the  property  is,  or  mav  be 
cbai^(ed  by  mere  capture,  neutrak  or 
others  purchasing  ftcm  them,  naust  show 
a  good  tide  under  the  sale,  which  can  onl  v 
be  by  such  a  sentencew    Goods  are  usual- 
ly accompanied  by  bills  of  lading,  invoicef^ 
and  letters  of  consign  ment.    mit  a  mere 
consuinment  to  a  party  is  no  absolute 
proof  of  property ;  for  be  may  be  the 
mere  agent  of  the  shipper.   It  is,  therefore, 
a  rule,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  goods 
must  appear  bv  the   doeumentaiy  evi- 
dence to  be  really  shipped  on  account  and 
risk  of  the  consignee.     The  consignment 
must  amount  to  an  absolute  transfer  of 
the  property  to  the  consignee ;  for  if  it  is 
contingent,  or  dependent  upon  future  oc- 
currences, it  is  aeemed  to  remain  still  in 
the  shipper.  Thus,  if  the  shipment  is  made 
on  the  joint  acc9untofthe  shipper  and  con- 
signee, or  on  the  sole  account  of  the  con- 
signee, at  his  option,  the  property,  during 
the  voyage,  remains  in  the  shipper,  and  ma^' 
be  captured  as  his,  for,  until  the  option  is 
nuide,  there  is  no  absolute  transfer :  so,  if  a 
sale  made  during  war  be  conditional  or 
ciMitingent,  or  dependent  upon  fiiture  acts 
or  circumstances,  the  proprietary  interest  is 
deemed  to  belong  to  the  vendor :  so,  if  tlie 
goods  are  sent  l^  the  vendor  to  the  ven- 
dee without  ordera,  though  on  account  of 
the  latter,  the  interest   remains   in  tiie 
vendor.    It  is  also  a  rule  of  the  prize 
court,  that  propeiiy  cannot,  in  time  of 
virar,  be  transferred  in  transitu ;  so  that» 
for  all  the  purposes  of  capture,  it  is  treat- 
ed as  belonging  to  the  same  party,  during 
the  whole  voyage,  to  whom  it  belonged  at 
its  commencement    Another  rule  is,  that 
no  hen  upon  enemy's  property  by  way  of 
pledge,  or  hypothecation,  or  for  advancea 
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made  by  the  conugpee,  or  in  virtue  of  a 
general  balance  of  accounts  due  to  the 
consignee,  aa  factor,  is  regarded  in  the 
prize  court  as  sufficient  to  defeat  the 
rigfata  of  eaptora ;  nor,  indeed,  any  liens 
except  such  known  liens  as  accompany 
ti^e  very  goods  by  the  universal  conuner- 
cial  law,  such  as  a  lien  for  freight  The 
reason  for  this  rule  is,  tliat  tlie  liens  creat- 
ed by  raivate  persons  must  be  essentially 
dependent  upon  and  connected  with  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  countries  where  the 
parties  live,  and  the  courts  of  prize  would 
be  involved  in  endless  perplexity  in  the 
examination  of  them,  and  they  would 
open  a  wide  door  for  die  introduction  of 
^se  and  fiaudulent  claims,  which  such 
courts  could  have  no  adequate  means  to 
detect 

VIII.  Another  inquiiy  is,  how  ftr  the 
property  of  belligerent  subjects  engaged 
m  trade  with  their  enemies,  is  liable  to 
capture  and  condenmation.  The  declar- 
ation of  war  puts  (as  has  been  seen)  all 
the  subjects  of  the  different  nations  at  war 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  nations 
themselves  in  their  sovereign  capacit}*^: 
hence  all  traffic  between  such  subjects, 
being  enemies,  is  prohibited  bv  the  law  of 
nations,  and  not  onlv  all  tramc  and  com- 
merce, strictly  so  called,  but  all  commer- 
cial dealinfls.  Therefore,  entering  into 
contraets  with  an  enemy,  making  remit- 
tances to  him,  or  paying  debts  to  hun,  during 
the  vrar,  is  deemed  an  illegal  intercourse, 
which  may  interfere  wiSi  the  national 
policy,  and,  in  some  cases,  paralyze  the 
operations  of  the  war.  A  belligerent  has 
no  right  to  go  into  the  enemy's  country  at 
all  without  the  license  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, even  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
away  goods  which  were  purchased  before 
the  war  commenced.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  subjects  of  an  al^  in  the 
war;  for  the  duties  of  each  are  the  same. 
Hence  the  property  of  a  subject,  or  of  an 
aUy,  found  engaged  in  commerce  with  the 
enemy,  is  liable  to  capture,  and  treated  as 
enemy's  property ;  for  no  person  can  be 
permitted  to  set  up  in  a  court  of  prize  a 
claim  to  property  founded  on  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations.  And  it  matters  not 
whether  the  trade  be  carried  on  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  enemy,  directly 
with  the  enemy's  ports,  or  indirectly 
through  a  neutral  port ;  or  whether  tliere 
be  an  actual  trade,  or  only  an  attempt  to 
tiBde,  for  the  voyage  is  itself  illegal.  And 
if  a  belligerent  lie  engaged  in  any  trade  in 
violation  of  the  municipal  laws  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  property  so  engaged  is 
d^ptured.  he  cannot  maintain  any  claim 


for  it  in  the  courts  of  prize  of  his  own 
countfy;  for  he  cannot  be  permitted  to 
set  up  his  own  offence  against  the  laws  to 
protect  lus  property  fit)m  condemnation  ; 
and  his  claim  being  rejected,  the  property 
is  of  course  confiscated,  as  enemy  proper- 
ty, for  want  of  a  proper  claim.  If  a 
vessel  is  captured  aunng  the  same  vov- 
age  m  which  the  offence  of  illegal  traffic 
is  committed,  although  after  it  has  been 
committed,  she  is  still  deemed  in  delicto^ 
and  subject  to  confiscation.  And  perhaps 
the  same  rule  of  confiscation  would  be 
applied  to  the  return  voyage,  as  is  applied 
in  cases  of  breach  of  blockade  and  con- 
traband of  war. 

IX.  It  is  often  an  important  question, 
how  far  the  acts  of  the  master  of  the  ship 
hind  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  the  owner 
of  the  cargo.  In  respect  to  the  owner  of 
the  ship,  the  ffeneral  rule  is,  that  the  acts 
of  the  master  hind  him  as  much  as  if  the 
acts  were  done  personally  by  himselfl 
This  rule  is  estabushed  upon  the  doctrine 
that  the  principal  is  answerable  for  the 
acts  of  his  cigeut,  not  only  civilly,  but  pe- 
nally, to  the  extent  of  the  property  intrust- 
ed to  him.  It  would  be  difncult,  in  any 
other  way,  for  a  court  of  prize  to  reach 
the  proprietor  himselfj  however  gmlty  he 
mifi^t  be.  And,  if  the  rule  savors  of 
haraship,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
it  is  indispensable  for  the  exercise  of  the 
just  rights  of  war,  and  to  enforce  the  just 
duties  of  neutrality.  If  the  master  has 
acted  in  contravention  of  the  instructions 
of  the  ship-owner,  he  will  be  responsible 
to  the  latter.  l£,  therefore,  the  mas- 
ter deviates  into  a  blockaded  port,  the 
owner  is  bound  by  his  act,  and  is  not  per- 
mitted to  aver  his  ignorance,  or  that  the 
master  acted  against  orders.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  tlie  carriage  of  contra- 
band soods.  Grotius,  and  Bynkershoeck, 
and  Pothier,  have  contended  for  a  more 
favorable  rule,  where  the  owner  is  igno- 
rant that  contiTiband  goods  are  taken  ou 
board.  The  rule,  however,  has  been 
established  by  modem  practice  against 
their  opinions.  But  the  acts  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ship  do  not  bind  the  owner  of 
the  cargo,  unless  he  is  also  owner  of  the 
ship,  or  he  has  knowledge  of  the  unlawful 
intention,  or  the  master  is  his  agent  In 
cases  of  blockade,  the  deviation  into  the 
blockaded  port  is  deemed  to  be  in  the 
service,  and  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  owner 
of  the  cai^o,  and  therefore  he  will  be 
bound  by  the  act,  if  he  had  knowledge  of 
the  blockade  at  the  time  of  the' sailing  of 
the  ship :  so  if,  at  the  time  of  the  sailing 
of  the  ship,  the  master  puts  himself  under 
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convoy  of  the  enemTi  it  will  be  presuinedt 
that  it  is  done  vmSx  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  cargo.  But  where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  act  occurring  during 
the  voyage,  upon  an  emergency  which 
cHMild  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the 
shipper,  it  is  clear  that  it  i»  done 
^vitnout  the  consent  of  the  latter,  the  act 
will  not  bind  him,  although  the  master  is 
bis  agent.  But  it  will  be  different  when 
the  act  might  have  been  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  parties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage;  for,  in  such  a  case,  ignorance 
will  not  be  allowed  to  excuse  the 
ship^r  from  the  legal  results  of  the  act 
of  his  agent  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  the  acts  of  the  master  will  bind 
the  owneiB,  both  of  the  ship  and  the 
cargo :  such  are  the  resistance  of  the 
right  of  search,  the  rescue  or  recapture  of 
the  ship  by  the  master  and  crew  after 
capture,  and  the  fraudulent  suppression 
and  spoliation  of  papers.  It  has  been  an 
agitated  question,  whether  the  resistance 
of  a  right  of  search  by  a  belligerent  mas- 
ter binds  neutral  property  on  board,  al- 
thou^  it  is  admittea  that  the  re»stance 
of  a  neutral  master  will  bind  all  goods  on 
board,  to  whomsoever  belonging.  The 
English  prize  courts  have  adhered  to  the 
affinnative,  and  the  American  piize 
courts  to  the  negative.  And  where  a  per- 
son is  the  general  agent  of  the  whole  car- 
go, and  he  covers  enemy  property  in  the 
ship  with  his  principal's  property,  the 
whole  win  be  liable  to  condemnation, 
although  his  principal  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  illegal  act;  so  if  he  uses  simulated 
papers ;  for  the  carriage  of  such  papers  is 
emphatically  said  to  be  an  efficient  cause 
of  condemnation. 

X.  The  rights  and  duties  of  captors. 
1.  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it 
is  manifost  that,  in  many  cases,  it  will  be 
imposable  to  ascertain,  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  jpapers  on  board  of  a  sliip, 
which  is  visited  at  sea,  whether  she  is  a 
neutral  or  belligerent,  and  whether  she 
is  condemnable  or  not  The  captors 
therefore  make  the  seizure  at  their  peril ; 
and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  unjustifiable,  they 
are  responi^ble  for  all  damages  and  costs 
arising  from  dieir  act  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  capture  is  justifiable,  the  captors 
are  exempted  fit)m  all  liability  for  oam- 
ages  and  costs,  whatever  may  be  the  event, 
and  even  though  the  property  may  be  re- 
stored by  the  prize  court  as  neutral.  They 
may  even  be  entitled,  m  case  of  restitu- 
tion, to  be  paid  their  own  costs  and  ex- 
penses, where  their  conduct  has  been  en- 
tirely correct    The  captors,  upon  a  justi- 


fiable capture,  are  coopered  as  having  a 
honajidt  poesesaon ;  and  they  are  not  re 
spon^ble  for  any  subsequent  losses  or  in- 
juries to  the  property  from  mere  accident 
or  casualty,  as  from  stress  of  weather,  re- 
capture by  the  enemy,  shipwreck,  &c. ; 
but  they  are  responsible  for  all  losses  to 
neutral  property  which  are  properly  attrib- 
utable to  their  own  negligence.  Probable 
cause  of  capture  is  a  perfect  justification 
to  captors,  even  though  ultimately  a  resti- 
tution may  be  decreed.  It  hence  oecomes 
a  very  important  point  to  ascertain  what 
&ctu  and  circumstances  constitute  such 
probable  cause.  These  may  be  almost  in- 
finitely varied,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  enumerate  all  of  them ;  but  some  of 
the  more  common  cases  may  be  stated. 
If  the  ship  pretend  to  be  neutral,  and  has 
not  the  proper  and  usual  documents  on 
board  to  verify  her  own  character  and  that 
of  the  cargo ;  if  the  cargo  be  without  a 
proper  custom-house  clearance ;  if  the  des- 
tination be  fiilsely  stated ;  if  the  papers  on 
board  be  false  or  colorable,  or  be  sup- 
pressed, mutilated  or  spoliated ;  if  the  neu- 
trality of  the  cai^  aoes  not  clearly  ap- 
pear ;  if  the  voyage  be  to  or  fix>m  a  block- 
aded port ;  if  the  traffic  be  not  legal  to  the 
parties  engaged  in  it ;  if  the  cargo  be  of  an 
ambiguous  cnaracter,  as  to  contraband,  or 
its  destination  be  to  a  port  of  an  ambigu- 
ous character,  as  a  port  of  military  and  na- 
val equipment ;  if  the  conduct  of  the  of- 
ficers and  crew  of  the  vessel  jzive  rise  to 
just  suspicions  of  tlieir  good  mith, — ^in  all 
such  cases  (and  many  ouiers  of  a  like  na- 
ture might  be  mentioned],  there  is  suffi- 
cient probable  cause  of  capture  to  justify 
the  captors.  If  any  part  of  the  property 
is  condemnable  as  prize,  though  the  bulk 
of  the  cargo  may  be  restored,  that  consti- 
tutes not  merely  probable  but  justifiable 
cause  of  capture.  But  even  probeJble  cause 
of  capture  wiU  not  excuse  captors  from  li- 
ability for  any  loss  or  damage  accniing  af- 
terwards from  their  own  negligence  or 
misconduct ;  for  the  title  of  a  bona  fidt 
possessor  may  be  forfeited  by  such  negli- 
gence or  misconduct  H  therefore,  the 
prize  be  lost  by  the  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct of  the  pnze  officers  and  crew,  fix)m 
neglect  to  take  a  pilot,  or  fix)m  want  of  a 
proper  prize  crew,  or  fix)m  unskilful  navi- 
gation, or  from  any  impropriety  of  a  simi- 
br  nature,  the  captors  are  responsible  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  damage.  But  mere 
irregularity  alone  will  not  make  the  cap- 
tors liable  for  damages,  unless  there  is  an 
irreparable  loss  properly  attributable  there- 
to. 2.  Next  as  to  the  duties  of  captors. 
As  soon  as  the  capture  of  a  neutral  if 
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complete,  h  is  the  duty  of  the  capttm  to 
put  a  proper  prize  crew  on  board,  and  to 
send  tne  prize  into  eome  convenient  port 
for  adjudication.  The  neutral  crew,  or  a 
part  of  them,  at  least,  are  to  be  kept  on 
board,  and  are  not  to  be  treated  with  se- 
rerify,  or  handcuffed,  or  put  in  irons,  unless 
from  extreme  necessity.  If  the  neutral 
crew  vohintarily  undertake  (which  they 
are  not  bound  to  do)  to  assist  in  the  navi- 
gation, that  may  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  puttinff  on  board  a  full  prize  crew. 
CaptotB  are  bound  to  state  to  the  master 
of  me  neutral  vessel  the  cause  of  tlie  cap- 
ture, so  as  to  give  liim  an  opportunitv  to 
make  suitable  explanations,  wad  to  show 
the  insuflSciency  of  tlic  reasons  to  send 
her  in  for  adju^cation.  Some  sdratagema 
of  war  are  permitted  in  order  to  secure  cap- 
tures, as  sailing;  and  chasinff  under  fiilse 
coloiB ;  but  the  &w  of  nations  does  not  per- 
mit firing  or  capturing  under  fiJse  colors. 
It  is  the  auty,  ano,  of  3ie  captors,  ailer  cap- 
ture, to  prevent  all  spoliation  and  damage  by 
the  prize  crew,  and  to  abstain  from  break- 
ing buUc,  or  removing  any  of  the  property, 
unless  in  cases  of  necessity.  If  any  acts  of 
this  nature  occur,  the  court  of  prize  will  re- 
quire at  their  hands  a  ftill  justification.  Upon 
arrival  in  the  proper  port,  it  is  the  duty  of 
captors,  without  delay,  to  cause  proceed- 
ings to  be  instituted  in  the  proper  prize 
court,  so  that  the  legality  or  the  capture 
may  be  inmiediately  ascertained.  In  case 
of  any  undue  delay,  they  will  be  made  li- 
able H>r  demurrage,  if  restitution  is  de- 
creed. And  the  neutral  may  himself^  l^ 
a  proper  application  to  the  prize  court, 
compel  the  captors  to  proceed  to  adjudi- 
cation, if  they  unreasonably  delay.  In 
cases  of  iUegal  capture,  the  inquiry  often 
arises.  Who  are  responsible  for  tlie  dam- 
ages and  costs  ?  In  respect  to  public 
ships,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  actual 
wrensdoer,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible. 
By.  the  actual  wrongdoer  is  meant  the 
coomiander  who  has  mrected  the  capture ; 
for  the  subordinate  officers  and  crew,  who 
have  only  acted  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
are  not  responsible.  However,  when  any 
imauthorized  act  has  been  done  by  a  prize 
master,  or  by  a  part  of  his  crew,  such  ac- 
tual wrongdoers,  thus  acting  without  au- 
thority, may,  perhaps,  be  made  directly 
responsible.  The  nue  in  relation  to  the 
actual  wronffdoer  is  so  inflexible  that,  if 
the  capture  has  been  made  by  a  captain 
under  the  instructions  of  the  conim<>dore 
or  admiral  commanding  the  squadron,  or 
the  station,  who  is  not  present  at  the  time 
of  the  oapture,  the  sole  remedy  lies 
against  the  actual  captor  alone,  although 


he  may  have  his  own  remedy  against  hb 
superior  officer,  under  whose  instructions 
he  has  acted.  In  respect  to  private  armed 
vessels,  a  different  rule  prevails.  There 
the  commander  is  not  only  responableybut 
the  owners  of  the  ship  also,  for  all  the  illenl 
acts  of  the  commander  and  crew.  And,  ror 
the  purpose  of  making  this  responsibility 
effectuiu,on  the  grant  of'coimnissions  to  pn- 
vateers,  bonds  are  usually  taken,  with  sure- 
ties, as  a  guaranty  against  their  misconduct. 
XL  Recaptures.  A  recapture  may  be  of 
the  property  of  a  fellow-subject,  or  of  an 
ally  in  the  war,  or  of  a  neutral.  It  may 
be  from  the  hands  of  a  pirate  or  of  an  en- 
emy. In  respect  to  captures  by  pirates, 
no  property  can  be  acquired  by  them,  and 
consequently  the  capture  creates  no . 
change  of  ownership.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  restored  to  the  original  owner,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  suitable  compensation,  com- 
monly called  salvage,  to  the  recaptors. 
But,  m  respect  to  captures  by  enemies,  the 
change  of  property  is  complete  from  the 
time  when  the  capture  is  deemed  firm  and 
secure,  whether  this  be  as  soon  as  the  sur- 
Tender(dedUio)and  possesion  are  perfected, 
orby  pemoctation,  as  holding  the  possession 
afler  capture  for  a  night,  or  by  possesion 
during  any  other  stipulated  period,  or  by 
carrying  the  property  withm  tlie  ports 
and  territory  {tnfra  prttsidia)  of  tlie  cap- 
turing power,  or  by  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation. Various  doctrines  have,  at  differ- 
ent times,  prevailed  amonff  nations,  afiph- 
cable  to  each  of  tliese  premcanients  of  the 
captured  property,  the  general  rule  being 
admitted,  that  the  property  is  changed  as 
soon  as  the  capture  is  finn  and  secure, 
and  tlie  question  still  remaining  open  as 
to  the  time  at  which  it  is  to  be  deemed 
firm  and  secure.  The  right  of  postliminy 
(jus  p<^stliminu)  is  deemM  to  attach  to  all 
property  captured,  of  which  there  is  not 
sucn  a  firm  and  secure  possession.  And, 
therefore,  different  nations  will  withhold, 
or  will  grant  restitution  of  property  cap- 
tured, acc<»ding  to  the  principles  adopted 
in  their  own  codes  or  practice  on  this 
subject.  The  ordinances  of  many  nations 
have  made  special  provisions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  recaptures.  By  the  law  of  France 
(ordinance  of  1681),  if'^a  French  ve^el  is 
recaptured  from  the  enemy  after  twenty- 
four  nours'  possession,  she  is  a  good  prize 
to  the  recaptors ;  and  if  recaptiued  before 
twenty-four  hours'  possession,  she  is  re- 
stored to  the  owner  upon  the  payment  of 
one  third  of  the  value  as  salvage.  But 
this  rule  is  construed  to  apply  solely  to 
recaptures  by  private  armea  smpe ;  for  if 
made  by  public  ships,  restitution  is  decreed 
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widKmt  payment  of  asf  ■•l▼ag^  wheiber 
the  recapture  be  befbro  or  after  the  twen- 
ty-four iioura^  poesenion.  France  ap> 
plies  a  eunilar  rule  to  the  recimturea  of 
the  veswls  and  property  (^her  allies  from 
the  enemy.  Tne  &w  of  Spain,  in  regard 
to  recaptures  from  the  enemy,  is  similar 
to  that  of  France.  By  the  law  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  code  of  Christian  V,  if  the 
recapture  be  before  twenty-four  houn^ 
\  possession,  the  property  is  equallv  divided 
between  the  original  owner  and  the  recap- 
tors  ;  if  afterwards,  the  recaptors  take  the 
whole.  By  the  law  of  Sweden  of  1667,  the 
recanton  are  entitled  to  a  salvage  of  two 
thirds  of  the  value,  and  the  remaining 
third  is  to  be  restored  to  the  originiQ 
owner,  whatever  length  of  time  the  vessel 
may  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. Some  alterations  have  been  admitted 
into  the  reguladons  of  these  nations,  in 
more  modem  times,  either  by  positive  or> 
dinances,  or  by  the  practice  of  tbeir 
courts,  indicating  a  considerabid  fluetua- 
tion  of  opinion ;  but  it  is  not  neceasaiy, 
and  scarcely  would  be  useful,  to  trace  out 
these  ahenitions  in  detail  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  States  of  America  have  adopt- 
ed the  rule,  that  the  property  of  the  own- 
er IB  not  devested,  except  by  a  sentence  of 
condemnation.  In  respect  to  recaptures 
from  the  enemy  of  ships  belonging  to 
their  own  subjects  or  citizens,  they  are  to 
be  restored,  upon  payment  of  salvage,  if 
there  has  been  no  such  sentence.  And, 
by  recent  statutes  (43  Geo.  3,  ch.  160, 
and  45  Gea  3,  ch.  72),  British  vessels  and 
goods  are,  upon  recapture  frcnnthe  ene- 
my, restored,  upon  the  payment  of  one 
eighdi  of  the  value,  if  recaptured  by  a 
public  ship^  and  one  sixth  if  recaptured 
by  a  privateer  or  other  vessel,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  consideration,  whether  the 
property  has  been  condemned  by  a  court 
of  prize  or  not.  There  is  an  exception  of 
vesBcls  which  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
enem^  as  ships  of  war.  So  that,  in  Great 
Britam,  die  nght  of  postliminy  continues 
forever,  or,  at  least,  until  tlie  return  of 
peace.  In  the  U.  States  of  America,  the 
act  of  congress  of  1 800  has  adopted  a  rule, 
similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  m  all  cases 
where  there  has  not  been  a  sentence  of 
condemnation.  With  us,  therefore,  the 
right  of  postliminy  is  extinguished  by 
such  a  sentence.  The  salvage  is  one 
eighth  to  pubhc  ships,  and  one  oxth 
to  private  ships,  in  c&ses  of  restitution. 
But,  if  the  vessel  has  been  set  forth  and 
armed  for  war  by  the  enemy  before  tiie 
recapture,  then  the  salvage  is  one  moieQr 
of  the  value.  In  reqiect  to  the  recapture 
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of  vends,  and  ether  property  bek 
to  allies,  the  rule  adopted,  by  Great 
aitt  is  the  ruk  of  reciproeity.  If  the  ally 
would  restore  British-  vessels  and  propNBr- 
ty  in  a  like  predicament,  then  leetitudon 
is  decreed :  if  the  alfy  would  not  restore, 
then  the  recapton  are  entitled  to  the 
whole  property.  And,  in  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  of  any  rule  adopted  by  an 
ally,  the  British  rule  is  applied  in  &vor  of 
the  ally,  until  it  appears  that  such  ally 
aets  towards  British  property  on  a  less  lib- 
eral principle.*  When  the  rule  of  the  ally 
is  ascertained.  Great  Britain  then  adopts 
the  nile  of  the  ally.  America  has  adopt- 
ed an  equally  liberal  course.  In  all  cttes 
of  recaptures  from  the  enem^  of  proper^ 
betongmg  to  nations  or  theur  subjects  in 
amity  vrith  the  U.  States,  where  there  baa 
been  no  sentence  of  condemnation,  resti- 
tutum  is  decreed,  or  not,  according  to  the 
rule  which  is  adopted  by  euch  nation  in 
like  circumsumces  towaida  the  U.  States. 
But  no  restitution  is  decreed  after  the 
property  has  been  coiidenmed  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  competent  tribunaL  In  respeet 
to  recaptures  of  neutral  property,  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  to  restore  the  property  without 
the  demand  of  any  salvage,  if  the  taking 
by  the  enemy  was  without  any  reasonable 
cause,  and  was  merely  virrondniL  But,  if 
the  capture  was  rigfadiil,  and  the  neutral 
propeity  was  liabte  to  condemnation,  or, 
nnom  the  known  course  of  practice  of  the 
enemy,  was  in  danger  thereof  then,  as  a 
beneficial  service  is  rendered  to  the  neu- 
tral, salvage  is  demandable.  The  grotmd 
of  this  diAinction  is  obvious.  If  the  ori|^- 
nal  capture  be  wrongful,  the  neutral  is 
entitled  to  a  decree  of  restitution,  with 
damages  and  costs  at  the  hands  of  the 
captors;  and  it  is  no  benefit  to  him  to 
make  a  recapture.  But  if  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  neutral  vessel,  or  the  nature 
of  the  cargo,  would  subject,  or  m^;ht 
probably  subject,  them  to  condemnation, 
then  the  recapture  is  a  benefit  to  the  neu- 
tral, and  entitles  the  recaptors  to  remunera- 
tion. So,  if  the  enemy  is  in  Uie  habit  of 
disregarding  the  law  of  nati<Hi8,  and  vio- 
lating ail  the  just  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
refusing  them  suitable  redress,  or  harassinff 
them  with  unjust  lidgation,  as,  iu  such 
cases,  there  is  danger  of  loss  to  the  neu- 
tral, a  like  remuneration  should  be  patfl 
to  the  recaptors.  Principles  of  a  smi- 
lar  nature  are  applicable  to  a  mcue  of 
a  prize  by  the  original  crew,  or  others  in 
aid  of  them,  or  bv  mere  strangers.  The 
rescue  may  be  oy  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  belhgerents,  of  property  bekxiging 
to  follow-subjeots  or  fellow-citizens,  or  by 
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finneignere,  of  property  beloDging  to  for- 
eigners, or  bv  citizens  or  subjects,  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  foreigners,  or  bjf  for- 
eigners, of  property  belonging  to  citissens 
or  subjects  of  the  belligerents.  In  all  these 
cases,  salvage  is  due  where  it  would  be 
due  in  casies  of  recapture.  lu  cases  of' 
derelict  by  the  enemy  after  capture,  the 
salvors  are  also  entitled  to  salvage  upon 
restitution ;  and  in  like  manner  upon  do- 
nations made  by  the  enemy  hefotre  con- 
demnation, where  the  donees  have  brought 
the  property  into  port,  and '  it  is  restored 
(as  It  ouffht  to  bei  to  the  original  owner. 
Where  a  nostile  snip  is  captured,  and  is 
afterwards  reci^ured  by  the  enemy,  and 
then  is  recaptured  again  from  the  enemy, 
the  original  csfftois  are  not  entitled  to 
restitution  upon  payment  of  salvage ;  for 
all  their  rights  were  devested  by  the  firat 
recapture.  The  same  rule  applies  where 
the  original  captors  have  voluntarily  aban- 
doned their  prize,  but  not  where  the 
abandonmem  has  been  involuntary,  and 
occasioned  by  the  terror  of  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy.  In  all  cases  where 
the  amount  of  salvage  is  not  exptmoly 
provided  for  by  law  in  cases  of  recapture, 
the  power  of  courts  of  prize  to  award  it 
is  dncretionaiy. 

XII.  Connected  with  the  subject  of  re- 
capture, that  of  ransom  may  properly  find 
a  place.  It  has  been  already  stated  that, 
during  war,  all  intercourse,  and  right  of 
making  contracts,  are  suspended  between 
belligerents,  as  interdictea  by  the  law  of 
nations.  But  an  exception  has  been  mii- 
fohnly  recognised  in  the  practice  of  na- 
tions as  to  contracts  of  ransom.  This 
contract  arises  when  the  enemy,  having 
made  capture  of  a  prize,  consents  to  re- 
store it,  upon  iieceivmg  a  suitable  com- 
pensation; and  the  contract  so  entered 
mto  between  the  parties  is,  upon  princi- 
ples of  public  foith  and  policy,  held  valid. 
It  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  to  retain  the 
master,  or  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
prize,  as  hostages  for  tlie  strict  fulfihnent 
of  the  contract  The  death  or  escape  of 
the  hostages,  they  being  merely  security, 
does  not  dischar^  the  contract.  And 
although,  upon  stnct  principles  of  law,  it 
has  been  thought,  by  the  British  courts, 
that  actions  upon  ransom  bills  cannot  be 
brought  against  the  owners  (who,  as  well 
as  the  hostages  and  master,  are  bound  l^ 
the  contract)  during  the  war,  yet  it  seems 
difficult  upon  principle  to  perceive  why  a 
court  of  prize  miffht  not  properly  enforce 
it  as  a  contract  of  prize  excepted  fiom  the 
general  rule  of  hostihtie!!.  The  effect  of 
-a  ransom  is,  that  it  amounts  to  a  virtual 


safoHM>nduet  to  the  vessel  and  caifpo 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  property  fix)m  a  seetmd 
capture  by  another  belligerent  crtuser 
of  the  same  nation.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
the  ransom  contract  would  scarcely  be 
entered  into ;  and,  since  the  validity  o€ 
the  contract  is  conceded,  there  is  an  im- 
plied consent  on  the  part  of  the  sovere%n 
of  the  captors,  that  it  shall  be  a  protecdrai 
from  subsequent  capture  during  the  voj- 

S;e.  If  the  prize,  however,  deviates  from 
e  voyage,  she  forfeits  this  protection, 
and  will  be  liable  again  to  capture.  And 
if  she  is  lost  during  the  voyage,  the  ran- 
som contract  is  still  obligatory  upon  the 
pailies ;  for  it  is  not  on  the  part  of  the 
captors  a  contract  for  the  risk,  unless  they 
expressly  so  engage,  but  a  simple  surren- 
der of  their  own  rights  acquired  by  cap- 
ture. If  the  prize  be  a  neutral,  still,  if 
the  capture  is  not  utteriy  wrongftil,  but 
founded  upon  justifiable  cause  ofcaptuie, 
such  as  breach  of  blockade,  carrying  con- 
traband, or  other  violation  of  neutral  du- 
ties, or  even  if  it  is  upon  probable  cause 
of  capture,  and  sending  in  for  adjudica- 
tion, a  ransom  bill  given  by  the  neutral  for 
a  release  is  good,  and  will  be  enforced  in 
the  tribunals  of  the  neutral  country.  But 
suppose,  after  the  ransom  bill  is  taken,  the 
capturing  ship,  together  with  the  bill,  is 
capture<i^  what  tecomes  of  the  ransom 
bill,  and  to  whom  does  it  belong?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  ransom  bill  isapartof 
the  captui'e,  and  the  debtors  upon  it  are 
thus  dischar^  finom  all  claims  by  the 
enemy  upon  it  But  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow,  that  the  recaptors,  succeeding 
to  the  rights  of  the  ransom  holders,  ihigfat 
not  be  entided  to  salvage  for  the  benefit 
rendered  to  the  debtors  upon  the  ransom 
bill.  Pothier  says  (De  ProprHUy  n.  139, 
n.  140)  that,  in  cases  of  deviation  after  the 
ransom,  if  a  second  capture  takes  place, 
the  ransom  holders  are  entitled  to  the 
amount  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  prize, 
and  the  second  captors  can  only  take  the 
residue.  And,  under  such  circumstances, 
he  deems  the  debtors  on  tiie  ransom  bill 
discharged  from  tiieir  obligation.  His 
reasoning  does  not  seem  very  satisfoctory. 
In  England,  ransom  bills  are  prohibited, 
and  declared  by  statute  to  be  void,  unless 
ui  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  to  be  allow- 
ed by  the  court  of  admiralty.  In  Ameri- 
ca, no  statute  reflations  exist ;  and, 
therefore,  the  doctnne  stands  on  the  gen- 
eral law  of  nations. 

XIII.  Joint  captures.  Captures  may 
be  made  by  a  single  vessel,  or  by  an  asso 
dated  force  acting  together  by  preconcert, 
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or  aecideutally  ooSpentiog,  or  bv  a  de» 
tacbed  ship  beloDguw  to  a  aquaaron,  by 
prHrateen,  or  by  pufaGc  ships  of  war,  by 
iiaTal  forces  alone,  or  by  the  coDJoint  cp- 
eration  of  land  and  naval  forces.  1.  in 
mlalion  to  public  ships,  the  {[enenl  nils 
is,  that  all  public  ships  in  sight  at  the 
time  of  the  capture  are  deemed  to  be  as- 
sisting, and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  share 
ID  the  capture.  It  is  otherwise  in  relation 
to  priTaleen,  £ir  their  being  in  sight  is 
not  sufficient,  unless  they  are  puipioeely 
and  previously  associated  together;  but 
there  must  be  actual  intimidation,  an 
actual  or  constructive  assistance.  The 
reason  of  this  distinction  is,  that  public 
ships  are  under  a  constant  obligatimi  to  at- 
taek  the  enemy ;  ancL  therefore,  fix>m  die 
mere  circumstance  of  their  being  in  sight, 
a  presumption  arises  that  they  have  an 
intention  to  capture.  But,  in  the  case  of 
privateers,  no  such  oUiffadon  exists ;  and 
the  law  does  not,  therefoie,  give  them  the 
benefit  of  a  like  presumption.  Besides, 
in  cases  of  public  ships,  tno  rule  ensures 
harmoBV  in  the  service ;  and  in  &vor  of 
pul^c  ahips,  the  rule  prevails  even  when 
the  actual  capture  is  made  by  a  privateer. 
There  are  excejptions^  however,  to  the 
.  rule,  evaii  in  relation  to  puMic  ships,  where 
the  drcumstances  of  me  case  repel  the 
presumption  of  constructive  assistance. 
Thus,  if  the  public  ship  be  pursuing  a 
course  inconsistent  with  any  notion  of 
ei^itureyor  if  she  have  given  up  the  chase, 
or  otherwise  abandons  all  intention  of 
coopvation  or  pursuit,  the  claim  of  joint 
capture  will  be  repelled.  But,  even  in 
cases  of  public  ships,  the  rule  of  being  in 
sight  m  strictly  construed.  The  ship 
must,  at  the  time  of  capture,  be  actually  in 
sight ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  she  nas 
bMn  ao  the  day  before :  she  must  also  be 
in  sight  at  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement, or  chase,  or  during  its  continu- 
ance. A  convoying  ship,  notwithstanding 
her  special  employment,  may  be  entitled 
to  share  as  jomt  caplor,  if;  by  chase  or 
intiDoidation^  she  aids  in  a  capture,  with- 
out interfonng  with  convoy  duty.  In 
captures  made  by  boate,  it  is  a  general 
rtJe  that  the  ships  to  which  they  belong 
are  entitled  to  shiune.  In  respect  to  pul^ 
lie  ships  associated  in  the  same  service,  or 
engaged  in  a  joint  enterprise,  the  general 
rule  is,  that  they  are  entitled  to  share  in 
each  other's  prizes  made  while  in  such 
service  or  enterprise.  Thus,  where  a 
fleet  is  engBffed  in  a  blockade,  the  service 
is  considered  as  joint,  and  all  the  fleet  are 
entitled  to  share  in  captures  made  by  any 
one  of  the  ships.    But  it  will  be  other- 


wise as  to  vessels  previously  detached' 
upon  a  separate  service,  or  to  captures 
made  in  another  service,  for  which  they 
were  not  associated.  In  regard  to  con* 
iuuct  operations  by  land  and  naval  forces,  , 
now  for  captures  made  by  the  latter  are 
to  be  shared  by  the  former,  depends  upon 
circumstances.  A  mere  general  coopera- 
tion for  the  same  general  objects  is  not 
sufficient  But  an  actual  cooperadon 
is  cleariy  sufficient  So  an  ally  cooperat- 
ioig  by  land  or  sea  in  a  capture  is  entiUed 
to  share  in  it  In  respect  to  joint  c«>- 
tures  by  public  ships,  me  rule,  as  to  the 
proportion  in  which  they  are  to  share,  is 

generally  settled  by  statute.  In  the  U. 
tates  of  America,  it  is  provided  by  an  act 
of  congress,  that  capturing  ships  shall 
share  according  to  tne  number  of  men 
and  guns  on  hwrd  each  ship  in  sight  In 
respect  to  joint  captures  by  privateers,  no 
statute  regulations  exist ;  and  the  general 
rule  of  die  prize  law,  in  such  cases,  is. 
that  they  are  to  share  in  moportion  to 
their  relative  strenffth.  In  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  States  of  America,  this  relative 
strength  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
men  on  board  assisting  in  the  capture. 
The  ruk$  is  the  same  where  an  ally  co- 
operates  in  the  u^iture,  and  in  oases 
of  joint  capture  by  a  public  ship  and 
a  private  ship,  whether  commissioned 
or  not 

XIV.  The  effects  of  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  a  treaty  of  peace.  An  ar- 
mistice, truce,  or  other  suspension  of  hoe- 
tilitiee,  is  bindinff  between  the  parties 
fi:om  its  date ;  and  all  captures  made  sub- 
sequendy  thereto  must  be  restored  by  the 
sovereign.  But  the  actual  captois,  if  they 
have  no  notice,  are  not  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  wrongflil  act  to  the  extent  of 
being  liable  for  vindictive  costs  and  dam- 
aces,  at  least,  if  they  have  not  been  guihy 
of  gross  misconduct  or  vrilful  negligence. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  special  cases  in 
which  ignorance  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  or 
of  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  eittier  gen- 
erally or  in  particular  places,  mi^t  not 
excuse  a  party  firom  rosponsilrility  for  a 
capture,  or  other  wrongs  done  to  the  in- 
jured party,  and  in  which  the  sovereign 
would  DC  bound  to  indemnify  him.  But 
such  cases  are  rare,  and  are  jovemed  by 
their  own  circumstances.  To  avoid  in- 
conveniences of  this  sort,  it  is  cuAomaiy 
to  fix  eertahi  distant  periods  at  which  hos- 
tilities shall  cease  in  different  places,  so 
that  all  parties  may  have  suitable  oppor- 
tunities of  notice.  In  cases  where  such 
stipuhited  periods  are  fixed,  subsequent  - 
captures    are    deemed   utteriy   invalid. 
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But  as  to  captures  anteoedently  inade^ 
especially  after  notice  of  the  existeoee  of 
the  peace,  some  diyeretty  of  opiDion  exists 
among  writers  on  public  law.  The  better 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  if  the 
treaty  does  not  otherwise  provide,  the  rule 
of  tdi  poBiiddis  prevails.  A  treaty  of 
peace  has  the  effect  of  quieting  all  titles 
of  possession  acquired  during  the  war, 
nnless  a  different  stipulation  is  made.  It 
therefore  operates  as  conclusively  between 
the  belliperents  as  the  most  formal  sen- 
tence or  condemnation.  And  whatever 
defect  may  exist  in  the  title,  the  infirmity 
is  cured,  or  at  least  it  can  no  longer  be 
insisted  on*  And  neutrals^  who  have 
acauired  property  firom  belligerenls,  under 
defective  titles,  have  a  right  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  confirmatofy  operation,  by  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Whatever  rights  existed 
antecedent  to  hostilities  between  the  sub- 
jects of  the  belligerent8,if  no  confiscation  or 
action  upon  them  has  taken  place  during 
the  war,  are  revived,  and  may  be  pursued 
and  claimed,  upon  the  return  of  peace. 

XV.  Such  is  a  brie^  outline  of  some 
of  the  more  important  principles  of  prize 
law,  applicable  to  maritime  captures.  A 
full  examination  of  all  of  them,  in  their 
detail^  could  be  made  only  in  a  large  and 
volummous  treatise.  This  sketch  will  be 
closed  by  a  summary  of  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  general  practice 
or  the  English  and  American  couits  of 
prize.  1.  As  soon  as  the  captured  ship 
arrives  in  port,  the  prize-master  is  bound 
to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  proper  court 
of  prize,  and  to  deliver,  upon  oath,  into  the 
registry  of  the  court,  all  the  papers  found 
on  board  of  the  ship.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
captors  to  send  ui,  with  the  ship,  the  mas- 
ter or  some  of  the  principal  officers  and 
crew  of  the  ship,  in  order  that  their  testi- 
mony may  be  taken,  upon  standing  inter- 
rogatories, which  are  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  prize  court  The  prize- 
master  accordingly  gives  notice  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  take  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  master  and  crew  of  the 
captured  ship,  so  brought  in,  upon  these 
interrogatories ;  and  these  examinations 
are  mime  immediately  after  the  arrival  in 
port ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  and 
concealments,  the  witnesses,  before  exam- 
ination, are  not  allowed  to  have  any  com- 
munication with,  or  to  be  instructed  by, 
counsel.  Each  witness  is  separately  ex- 
amined and  his  answers  written  down,  and 
the  whole  are  then  subscribed  by  him, 
and  verified  by  the  commissioners,  and 
then  certified,  under  seal,  to  the  prize 
court     These  examinations  being  com- 


pleted, a  libel  m  filed  in  the  prize  couic, 
alleging  the  facts  in  the  most  general  form, 
and  asserting  the  properQr  to  bekmg  to 
enemies ;  and  a  monition  is  thereupon  ie- 
aued  and  duly  published,  reqiurmg  all 
penons  who  have  any  interest  or  Smm 
to  appear,  at  a  given  day,  in  court,  and 
show  eause  why  the  ship  and  goods 
should  not  be  condemned  as  prize.  This 
is  the  American  practice,  which  difi^ns,  in 
the  order  of  the  proceedings,  fh>m  the 
English,  the  latter  iasuinff  me  monition 
before  the  filing  of  the  libel.  9.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  monition,  the  parties  who 
have  any  interest,  and  mean  to  assert  any 
claim,  appear  and  put  in  their  claim,  un- 
der oath ;  and  as  soon  as  such  claim  is 
nut  in,  the  cause  is  ripe  for  a  hearing. 
If  the  ship  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  m 
neutmt,  the  master  usually  puts  in  a  claim 
in  behalf  of  the  ownens  or  it  is  pot  in  by 
the  consul  of  his  nation,  or  by  the  accred- 
ited correspondents  or  agents  of  the  claim- 
ant If  the  captors  have  been  guilty  of 
any  delay  in  instituting  proceedings,  the 
claimant  may  procure  a  monition  finom  the 
coiu^  requiring  them  to  proceed  to  adju- 
dicatidn.  If  no  claim  is  put  in  on  the 
return  day  of  the  process,  the  default  is 
entered  on  the  records ;  but  it  is  not  now 
usual  to  proceed  to  a  final  decree  of  con- 
demnation untH  a  year  and  a  day  after 
the  return  of  the  monition,  except  in  caeeB 
where,  from  the  evidence,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  property  be- 
longs to  the  enem^.  But  after  a  year  and 
a  day,  condemnadon  goes  of  course,  un- 
less a  claim  is  interpoMd.  3L  No  claim  is 
permitted  to  be  put  in,  unless  by  the  mas- 
ter, or  correspondent,  or  agent,  of  the 
owner,  or  by  tne  consul  of  the  nation.  A 
mere  stranger,  havinr  no  interest,  is  not 
permitted  to  clmm.  ft  has  been  already 
stated,  that  a  claimant  in  a  prize  court 
must  be  the  general  owner  of  the  property. 
If  he  has  but  a  lien,  or  is  a  mere  insurer, 
or  a  mortgagee  not  in  possession,  he  can- 
not maintain  any  claim,  for  reasons  which 
are  founded  in  the  incompetency  of  such 
a  court  satisfactorily  to  investigate  such 
claima  There  are  certain  other  cases,  in 
which  claims  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  in- 
terposed, but  are  rejected  as  incompetent : 
thus  no  claim  is  admitted  which  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  ship's  papers  and 
documents  on  board,  and  preparatoiy 
examinations,  at  least  after  the  war  has 
commenced  ;  no  person  is  permitted  to 
claim,  where  the  transaction  is  in  violation 
of  the  municipal  laws  of  his  own  country ; 
nor  in  a  case  where  the  trade  is  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  nations,  or  the  law  of  nn- 
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Hire;  or  is  a  gro0§  TioktkHi  of  bis  duties 
as  a  belligerent;  in  all  such  cases,  the 
daimant  is  held  not  to  have  a  penona 
Mandi  tn  judieio ;  and,  his  claim  being 
rejected,  toe  cause  stands  as  if  there  were 
no  claim  at  all  interposed.  The  ship's 
papers^  and  examinations  upon  the  stand- 
ing interrogatories^  are  never  allowed  to  be 
seen  until  after  the  claim  is  filed,  so  that 
the  party  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
frame  it  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  eyi- 
dence.  4.  Supposing  the  claim  to  be 
interposed  by  a  competent  party,  and  in  a 
valid  manner,  the  cause  is  then  to  be  heard. 
The  hearing  is,  in  the  first  instance,  con- 
fined altogether  to  the  ship's  papers  and 
documents  on  board,  and  tne  pi^paratory 
examinations  taken  upon  the  standing  in- 
tenrojgatories.  No  extrinsic  evidence  is 
admitted  on  either  side ;  for  it  is  a  general 
nile  ofthe  prize  courtE^,^at  the  evidence  to 
acquit  or  condemn  must,  in  the  fiist  in- 
stance^ come  finm  the  papers  and  parties 
found  on  board.  5.  I(  upon  the  hearin|f, 
a  case  for  condemnation  or  acquittal  is 
satisfiictorily  made  out,  the  court  will  at 
once  proceed  to  make  the  oroper  deeiea 
But  ir  the  case  be  doubtfuX  and  the  evi- 
dence unsatisfactory,  then  it  becomes  a 
case  for  further  proof.  The  captors  are 
ruely  allowed,  unless  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  further  proof;  but 
the  claimant  is  allowed  to  make  further 

r»f  unless  he  has  forfeited  this  privile^ 
his  own  misconduct,  or  that  of  bis 
agents,  or  the  posture  of  the  case  shows 
that  he  cannot  safely  be  trusted  with  fur- 
ther proo£  The  claim  to  make  further 
proof  is  a  matter  not  of  strict  right,  but  of 
sound  discration  in  the  court.  It  is  usu- 
ally allowed  where  the  party  has  acted 
with  good  fiiith  and  propriety ;  it  is  al- 
ways denied  where  he  is  guilty  of  gross 
misconduct  or  fraud.  If  further  proof  is 
denied  in  a  case  which  requires  it,  the 
result  is,  that  a  decree  of  condemnation 
follows ;  for  the  burden  of  showing  that 
the  property  is  not  good  prize  rests  on  the 
claimant  And  where  further  proof  is 
allowed,  it  is  usually  made  by  affidavits 
and  testimony  taken  under  commission; 
and  if  then  it  proves  still  unsatisfactoiy,  it 
is  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
property  is  hostile,  or  that  there  has  been 
some  misconduct,  which  justifies  ^condem- 
nation.  Further  proof  is  never  allowed 
where  there  are  mlse  or  colorable  papers 
on  board ;  or  where  any  pspers  are  thrown 
overboard ;  or  where  there  has  been  a  spo- 
liation of  papers ;  or  where  there  has  been 
a  covering  and  concealment  of  enemy  in- 
or  where  the  master  and  crew, 
31  • 


upon  the  prepanttoiy  examinations,  have 
been  guilty  of  gross  prevarication  or  fiJse- 
bood ;  or  where  there  is  a  fiilse  destina- 
tion ;  or  where  there  is  a  want  of  good 
faith  in  the  claimant ;  or  where  the  case 
apjiears  to  be  incapable  of  any  fiiir  expla- 
nation, d  Daring  the  pendency  of  the 
proceedings,  which  are  sometimes  pro- 
tracted to  a  great  length  of  fime,  owing  to 
accidental  circumstances,  an  unloading  of 
the  cargo  oflen  becomes  necessary.  This 
may  be  procured  upon  a  suitable  applica- 
tion to  the  court,  for  the  court  has  a  vir- 
tual custody  a^d  possession  ofthe  proper- 
ty, from  the  moment  of  the  proceedmgs 
tn  rem  being  commenced.  If  the  prop- 
erty be  perishable,  the  court  has  also  au- 
thority to  decree  a  sale  of  it,  upon  the 
application  of  either  party ;  and  it  ofken 
proceeds  to  direct  a  sale  upon  the  consent 
of  both  parties,  where  the  property  is  not 
perishable.  And  where  a  sale  has  been 
made,  the  proceeds  are  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  court,  as  a  substituted  fund  for  the 
original  property ;  and  if  not  brought  into 
court,  they  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  be  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the 
reffisoy.  In  cases  of  the  capture  of  neu- 
trus,  appUcation  is  oflen  made  for  a  de- 
livery of  the  property  upon  ball,  or  secu- 
rity, bv  way  of  stipulauon  for  tne  value ; 
and  when  so  given,  the  bail  becomes  a 
substitute  for  the  property,  and  is  subiect, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  the  orders  of  tlie 
court ;  but  no  such  delivery  will  be  made, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  prize 
court,  until  after  a  hearing  of  the  cause, 
unless  upon  tlie  consent  of  both  parties. 
I^  upon  the  hearing,  the  case  is  one  for 
further  proof,  and  the  neutral  has  not  dis- 
abled himself  from  producing  it  by  bis 
own  misconduct,  the  court  is  then  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  a  delivery  ofthe  proper- 
ty to  the  claimant,  upon  an  appraisement, 
and  giving  bail.  And  if  the  claimant  will 
not  take  it,  it  is  sometimes  delivered,  upon 
an  appraisement  and  bail,  to  the  captors. 
7.  Afler  the  cause  has  been  finally  beard, 
a  decree  is  entered,  either  of  acquittal  or 
condemnation,  of  the  whole  or  of  part 
A  decree  of  acquittal  will  be  with  or  with- 
out damages  and  costs  to  the  claimant, 
according  to  circumstances.  If  there  was 
probable  cause  of  capture  (as  has  been 
already  stated),  no  damages  or  costs  will 
be  given  to  the  claimant ;  but  costs  and  ex- 
penses are  usually,  in  such  cases,  decreed 
the  captors.  If  the  capture  is  without 
probable  cause,  costs  and  damages  to  the 
claimant  usually  follow.  If  a  decree  of 
condemnation  is  pronounced,  the  claimant 
is  made  responsible  for  the  expenses  and 
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costs  of  the  captora  1^  reason  of  dw 
c>aiin.  8.  A  decree  of  condemnation  be- 
ing pronounced,  it  oflen  remaina  a  qoea- 
tion  to  whom  the  condemnation  is  to  be^ 
whether  to  the  government  or  to  the  cap- 
tors. In  cases  of  captures  by  public  ships, 
or  by  non-commissioned  vessels,  the  cle- 
cree  of  condemnation  is  to  the  govern- 
ment generally.  In  cases  of  captures  by 
privaleers  duly  commissioned,  the  condem- 
nation is  to  the  captors.  In  England,  the 
lord  high  admiral  is,  in  certain  cases,  en- 
titled to  the  proceeds  of  captured  property, 
which  are  called  droits  tjfadmircuiu*  But 
in  modem  times,  this  office  is  usually  held 
by  the  king,  or  for  his  benefit,  and  there- 
fore the  distinction  is,  for  the  most  pert, 
now  nominal  In  the  U.  States,  no  such 
distinction  exists.  It  is  no  objection  to 
proceeding  to  a  decree,  that  any  of  the 
parties  have  died;  for,  the  proceedings 
being  m  rest,  they  are  not  inteirupted  by 
such  occurrences.  Time,  however,  is 
usually  allowed  for  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  a  deceased  claimant  to  appear,  if 
there  is  any  necessity ;  and  in  proceedings 
m  peraonam^  a  monition  always  issues  to 
the  legal  representatives,  if  any,  before  a 
decree.  9.  A  decree  of  condemnation  is 
usually  pronounced  by  an  interlocutory, 
in  the  nature  of  a  final  decree.  But  the 
case  rarely  ends  here ;  for  the  prize  court, 
as  an  incident  to  the  possession  of  the 
principal  cause,  may,  and  usually  does, 
m  cases  of  controversy,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  any  party  in  interest,  proceed  to 
decree  distribution  of  the  proceeds.  If  the 
proceeds  are  not  in  court,  it  also  acts 
against  prize  agents  and  others  having 
possession  of  the  })roceeds  of  prize,  or 
bound  to  respond  for  them,  by  way  of 
monition,  ana  orders  them  to  be  brought 
into  the  registry  for  distribution.  Such  is 
a  summary  sketch  of  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  prize  hiw  and 
prize  practice.  It  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
for  a  full  discussion  of  these  subjects  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  design  of  a  work 
of  this  nature. 

pROBAiiiLiSTS  ;  those  philosophers  who 
maintain  that  certainty  is  impossible,  and 
that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
probable.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  academy,  particularly  of  Arcesilaus 
and  Carneades.  In  morals,  probabilists 
are  those  who  teach  that,  in  our  actions, 
we  must  follow  what  seems  to  us  most 
probably  right;  because,  in  questions  of 
moralirjT,  demonstrative  certainty  is  not  to 
be  attained.  Among  the  Jesuits,  there 
were  some  who  taught  that  a  man  may 
Mow  what  is  probably  right,  or  what  has 


been  decided  to  be  no  by  taacheiB  of  au- 
thority, although  it  may  not  be  the  moat 
probably  right,  or  may  not  seem  probable 
to  himself.    (See  JesmU,) 

PaoBABUiTT.  In  the  doctrine  of 
ebances,  the  probability  of  any  event  is  the 
ratio  of  the  ft  vorable  cases  to  all  the  posR- 
ble  cases,  which,  in  our  judgment,  are  sim- 
ilariy  circumstanced,  with  regard  to  their 
happening  or  foiling ;  and  it  is  mater  or  leas 
(iccording  to  the  number  of  chances  by 
which  it  may  happen,  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  chances  by  which  it  amy 
either  happen  or  foil.  The  calculation  of 
chances  in  games  of  hazard,  and  the  theoiy 
ofinsurance,  whether  of  proper^  or  hie,  are 
founded  on  the  laws  of  probability,  as  de» 
veloped  by  mathematical  analysis.  The 
doctrine  of  probabilittes  forms,  of  itself  a 
science,  embracing  a  vast  number  of  com- 
plicated and  delicate  questiona  The  sub- 
ject is  treated  of  in  Bernoulli's  j2fv  Cot^jee- 
twrandi,  Condorcet's  E$»cd  tvr  la  PrSba- 
hiUU  des  Deeiwma^  LAcroix's  TrmU,  La- 
trace's  JBmoi  pkUimphu^  $wr  Us  Proha- 
httiUSy  and  TndU  anahfhque^  and  in  other 
woriu  by  Price,  Halley,  Simpson,  &c. 
P&OBATB  Courts.    (See  Courts,  voL 

ui,  p.  eoi.) 

Process,  Forms  of  the  civil.  Mo- 
mentous as  this  subject  is,  it  has  not  re- 
ceived its  due  share  of  attention  from  phi- 
k)sOphical  minds,  compared  with  that  be- 
stowed on  numerous  other  branches  of  ju- 
risprudence ;  few  of  which  deserve  more 
serious  considemtion,  though  many  ma^  be 
niore  attractive.  As  to  the  historv  of  the 
civil  process,  so  important  a  test  of  the  po- 
litical condition  of  a  society,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Meyer,  Esjmt,  Oripne  et  Progrh  des 
InsiUiduma  judicicnrts  its  jnincipceuae  Pwfs 
de  PEuropt  (6  volsi  1830— 33),  has  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  subject  The  fiMir 
most  important  forms  of  civil  process  or 
civil  procedure  now  existing,  are  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  the  common  German  and 
Prussian.  I.  The  English  is  so  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  we 
need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  it'here. 
(See  the  articles  Courts,  Jury,  Evidence, 
Assizes,  &c.)  The  general  principle  ha, 
that  the  court  takes  no  further  part  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  than  to  see  that 
the  law  is  observed,  and  that  nothing  un- 
fair is  done  by  either  party,  &c. ;  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  invesncation 
of  the  truths  in  the  pending  case.  Tliis  is 
lefl  to  the  parties,  or  the  skill  of  their 
counsellors.  This,  the  oldest  of  the  above 
four  forms  of  procedure,  is  the  opposite 
of  the  Prussian,  the  most  recent  II.  The 
French  system  is  founded  on  the  pioee- 
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dure  of  the  spSritual  courts,  wjlth  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Roman  bw :  it  has  been 
formed  noce  the  fourteenth  century  by 
the  usage  of  the  pariiaments,  paiticulariy 
that  of  Paris  {stt^  du  parkmeni),  and  by 
seTeral  royal  orainances,  among  which, 
that  of  1539  is  distinguished.  (See^r- 
nardi,  De  rOrigine  d  des  Prt^ris  de  la 
LigikatumFhtnfaise,  ISIS.)  Louis  XIV 
caused  a  regular  form  of  procedure  to  be 
issued  in  lSS7,  of  which  the  most  recent, 
that  of  Napoleon,  in  1806^  is  but  a  modi- 
fication. The  oral  statement  of  the  par- 
ties in  open  court,  is  the  chief  point  in 
this  system.  The  introductoiy  proceed- 
ings, the  setting  forth  of  the  complaint, 
the  answer,  rejoinder,  &c.,  go  on  entirely 
without  the  inteiforence  of  the  court,  by 
means  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
attoiney  s.  The  real  points  of  the  case  are 
not  fairly  brought  ou^  in  this  stage  of  the 
proceectinga,  and  it  would  seem,  thoe- 
fore,  that  the  whole  process  fails  of  its 
first  requisite,  a  firm  basis:  the  position 
and  claims  of  the  parties  remain  change- 
able and  indefinite  until  the  sentence. 
Nay,  the  true  cause  of  action  is  not  fully 
stated  {prendre  set  wnekuunu)  till  the  last 
audience, when  the  sentence  is  given.  In- 
cidental questions  must  be  decided,  before 
the  parties  can  proceed,  by  which  great 
delay  is  caused,  though  much  pains  have 
been  taken  to  shorten  the  process  in  this 
respect  The  uncertainty  caused  by  the 
want  of  precision  in  the  preparatory  pro- 
ceedings, is,  in  a  degree,  avoided  by  two 
circumstances,  which  are  extremely  ben- 
eficial; Ist,  the  right  of  a  party  to  de- 
mand, in  any  stage  of  the  process,  precise 
statements  reacting  particulor  alleged 
facts  from  the  opposite  party  Nnierroga- 
hire  sur  fait$  et  arHck9\  whicn  ai^e  not 
given  on  oath,  indeed,  out  under  strict 
obligations  to  veracity;  and,  2d,  the  right 
of  the  judge  to  order  the  parties  to  appear 
in  court,  that  he  may  question  theni  him- 
self respecting  the  facts.  The  second 
chief  part  of  the  process,  the  mode  of 
proof,  IS,  like  every  order  emanating  from 
the  court,  introduced  by  an  interlocu- 
tory judgment,  against  which  the  common 
legal  remedies  are  admissible ;  and,  lasdy, 
the  third  part,  the  arguments  of  the  advo- 
cates are  presented  orally  in  open  court. 
In  civil  cases,  as  is  well  known,  there  is 
no  jury  in  France.  III.  Since  the  reforms 
of  the  sixteenth  centiiiy,  and  particularly 
the  last  decree  of  the  diet  of  1654,  the 
German  (excepting  the  Prussian)  process 
is  chiefly  characterized  bv  the  cautious 
and  complete  statement  of  the  cause  of 
action ;  the  obligation  of  the  defondant  to 


answer  thereon  immediately  and  fully, 
bringing  together  all  bis  objections;  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  examinations  of 
the  evidence  are  conducted.  The  judge 
is  bound  to  see  that  the  written  statement 
of  the  plaintifi*lB  cause  of  action  poawases 
the  necessary  qualities  to  make  a  safo 
basis  for  the  whole  of  the  future  proceed- 
insB.  But  this  is  a  duty  which  he  can 
fulfil  but  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The 
great  disadvantages  accruing  to  the  parties 
themselves,  from  an  imperfoct  exposition 
of  the  cause  of  action,  are  the  strong  mo- 
tives which  induce  the  greatest  caution  in 
drawing  up  these  statements.  Yet  the 
most  skilful  lawyer  is  not  always  able  to 
avoid  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed ; 
and  as,  in  Germany,  the  practice  of  the 
law  is,  generally  speaking,  the  preparatory 
step  to  public  office,  and  as  very  lew  men 
of  talent  remain  permanently  in  the  pro- 
fossion,  which  stands  in  a  very  subordi- 
nate relation  to  the  court,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  what  injury  is  done  to  the  parties 
by  inexperienced,  incompetent  counsel. 
The  great  art  is,  to  say  as  little  as  possible, 
to  admit  as  litUe  as  possible;  and  an  hon- 
est, plain  exposition  by  the  parties  is,  of 
course,  very  rare.  The  proof  can  be  at- 
tempted but  once.  A  fhilure  is  irremedi- 
able. Often,  therefore,  a  party  with  a 
good  cause  of  action  fails,  afler  a  tedious 
process  and  great  expense,  and  is  obliged 
to  begin  his  cause  anew;  and  it  often 
happens,  that  a  well  founded  claim  is  lost 
forever,  by  an  attempted  proof  badly  con- 
ducted. (The  right  of  parties  to  produce 
better  proofi,  after  bavins  presented  in- 
sufficient ones,  is  to  be  found  as  yet  in 
hut  fow  systems  of  civil  procedure.)  The 
third  part  of  the  process,  also,  viz.  the  argu- 
ments of  the  counsel,  are  in  writing ;  and, 
as  they  are  only  intended  for  the  judge, 
littie  care  is  generally  bestowed  upon  their 
style  of  execution,  except  in  some  of 
the  higher  courts.  IV.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent these  evils,  and  to  exclude  as  much 
as  possible  the  arts  of  advocates,  the  Prus- 
sian process  returns  to  the  ancient  provi»- 
ions,  found  in  the  Roman  and  canon  law, 
and  retained  in  the  French  system  of  pro- 
cedure, which  require  the  judge  himself 
to  examine  the  parties  respecting  the 
facts ;  and  it  has  even  gone  one  step  far- 
ther. Its  foundation  was  laid  as  eari^  as 
the  ^stem  of  procedure  of  the  high 
chancellor  Cocceji,  in  1748;  and  the  re 
form  of  Canner,  in  1780,  fully  established 
the  rule,  that  the  judge  himself  should 
hear  the  allesatione  of  the  parties  ajjainst 
each  other,  bring  the  points  of  dispute 
into  a  connected  form  (and,  if  the  partiea 
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wkh  it,  hiniflelf  write  down  die  complamt 
mod  answer),  then  collect  the  proofi  re- 
specting the  essential  fiuits,  and,  paiticu- 
larly,  hear  the  witnesMS  himself.  Hence 
arises  the  important  consequence,  that 
each  part^  can  constantly  complete  and 
correct  his  own  statements,  and  is  not 
obliged  to  bring  together,  with  anxious 
care,  in  the  beniDning  of  the  action,  ev- 
eiy  thiog  which  may  become  necessary, 
nor  to  weigh  eveiy  word  in  a  bal- 
ance. No  compkdnt  can  be  rejected 
merely  for  informality  or  mistake  in  re- 
gaid  to  the  legal  mode  of  bringing  the 
action,  because  such  defects  can  be  reme- 
died by  order  of  the  judge.  Hence  the 
conduct  of  a  cause  requires,  in  general, 
incomparably  less  time  and  exertion  than 
in  the  common  German  process,  and  that 
of  France,  because  interlocutoiy  judff- 
ments  do  not  take  place ;  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  cause  is  directed  by  decrees. 
The  greatest  advantage,  however,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  litde  influence  of  mere 
forms,  and  the  paramount  importance 
which  is  always  i^ven  to  the  truth.  The 
third  part  of  the  process  has  nothing  pe- 
culiar, as  here,  also,  only  arguments  in 
writing  take  place.  The  remaKable  char- 
acter with  which  the  Prussian  judge  is 
thus  invested,  has  been  censured  by  a 
number  of  the  fiist  jurists  in  Germany. 
We  have  not  space  to  show  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system ;  the  Prussians  them- 
selves are  attached  to  it,  and  connder  jus- 
tice as  strictly  administered  in  their  coun- 
try. The  last  part  of  the  Prusaian  process 
and  the  final  sentence  have  been  consid- 
ered, even  in  Prussia,  the  most  objection- 
able part  of  the  svstem,  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  remedied  by  substituting  for 
them  oral  public  proceedings.  To  a  firee 
country,  always  more  or  kss  subject  to 
party  excitement,  such  a  system  could 
hardly  be  adapted.  A  curious  conse: 
quence  of  the  Prussian  process  is,  that 
the  career  of  the  lawyer  begins  by  being 
attached  to  a  court,  where  he  works  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  judges,  hears 
witnesses,  draws  up  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances,  and  afterwards  becomes  a 
judge,  or  some  other  officer  of  govern- 
ment, or  one  of  the  counsellorB,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  is  limited  in  each  court. 

Procession,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  a  solemn  march  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  attended  wMi  religious  ceremonies, 
prayers,  singing,  Ice,  around  the  altars 
and  churches,  or  in  the  streets,  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  reuimini^  thanks  for  some  divine 
lAeaan^f  or  avertmg  some  calamity,  &c. 
(See  Pilgnmof^)    Processions,  ss  a  pan 


of  the  symbolical  worship  of  nature,  were 
in  use  among  the  ancient  heathens;  thus  , 
they  iwmed  solemn  processions  about  the  ' 
fields,  which  had  be^  sowed,  and  sprin- 
kled them  with  holy  water  to  increase 
their  ferdU^,  and  to  defend  them  fiom 
injures.  The  festivals  in  honor  of  Bac- 
chus, Ceres,  Diana,  and  other  divinitiefl, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were 
solemnized  with  processions,  in  which 
the  inuiges  of  the  gods  were  borne  about; 
and  similar  rites  are  still  found  among 
most  heathens.  {See  Juggernaut.)  They 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Christian  church  in  the  time  of  St  Am- 
brose (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  fourth 
century.  In  Protestant  countries,  pro- 
cessions, as  well  as  pilgrimages^  have 
ceased. 

Procession  op  the  Holt  Ghost. 
(See  Crted,  and  Ghogt,  Holy.) 

Procida,  Giovanni  di.  (See  SkXan 
Vespers.) 

Proconsul  and  Proprbtor.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  provinces  was 
originally  intrusted  to  pretors  (q.  vA  but 
at  a  later  period,  to  proconsuls  and  pro- 
pretors,  with  their  assistants,  the  ques- 
tors  (q.  V.)  and  legates  (q.  v.).  The  con- 
sul and  jpretor  received  the  name,  the 
fenner  oi  proconsul,  the  latter  of  propre- 
tor,  at  the  expiration  of  their  offices,  wnen 
they  went  into  the  provinces,  as  govern- 
ors. After  the  Roman  empire  haid  been 
extended  over  manv  countries,  it  was  pro* 
vided  by  a  law  of  C.  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus, that,  at  the  consular  and  pretorial 
comiiia,  the  senate  should  distribute  the 
provinces  into  two  profrincias  consu- 
lares,  and  six  pratoriasj  for  which  the 
consuls  and  pretors  should  cast  lots  or 
divide  them  among  themselves  by  agree- 
ment, a  few  days  after  their  entrance  upon 
office,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
which,  they  became  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  allotted  to  them.  The  duties 
of  these  provincial  magistrates  were  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  supervision 
of  other  afibirs  of  the  province,  and  the 
command  of  the  troops  which  were  sta- 
tioned in  it  The  term  of  office  was  usu- 
ally a  year,  sometimes  two,  and  rarely 
three  or  more.  Within  thirty  days  after 
his  return  to  Rome,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernor was  bound  to  make  a  report  of  the 
acts  of  his  government  and  of  the  state 
of  the  province.  If  be  had  permitted  any 
acts  of  injustice  or  oppression,  he  could 
be  impeached  therefor;  as  for  extortion 
{repehm4karum)f  peculation  or  embezzle- 
ment of  the  puUic  money  {peeuiatusy  or 
for  abuses  in  regard  to  the  army  (cnmen 
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su^esfalM).  NotwitbataiMfing  these  pie- 
eautiom,  the  piovinoet  were  sabjected  to 
various  oppressions  and  exactions.  (See 
/Voptncc*) 

Procopics,  of  CflBsarea;  a  Greek  histo- 
rian, a  native  of  Csesarea,  in  Palestine; 
imperial  counsellor  of  Aniastaaiusy  also  of 
Jiiatin  and  Justinian,  and  secretary  to 
Belisarius,  whom  he  attended  in  hisez* 
peditions,  of  which  he  wrote  the  hislorv ; 
a  senator  and  prefect  of  Constantinople, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died,  about 
560.  His  works  are,  a  History  of  his  Own 
Times,  in  eight  books,  the  fint  two  re- 
lating to  the  Persian  war,  the  two  follow- 
ing to  the  war  with  the  Vandals^  and  the 
remaining  four  to  the  Gothic  war;  and  a 
Hisiory  of  the  Edifices  built  or  repaired 
by  Justinian.  A  kind  of  scandalous  chron- 
icle of  the  court  of  Justinian,  including  a 
most  degrading  account  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  emperor,  the  empress  The- 
odora, and  many  other  individuals,  and 
entided  Jhuedota^  has  been  attributed  to 
him  by  some  writers.  His  works  were 
published  at  Paris  (1663,  folio). 

PaocRia ;  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and 
wife  of  Cephalus.  (q.  v.) 

Procrustes;  a  celebrated  robber  of 
Attica,  who  had  two  bedsteads,  one  short 
and  the  other  long.  The  monster  placed 
bis  short  guests  in  the  long  bed,  and  then, 
under  pretence  of  fitting  the  bed  to  the 
oeenpant,  stretched  the  utter  till  he  died. 
If  his  guest  was  tall,  Procrustes  placed 
him  in  the  short  bed,  and  reduced  nim  to 
the  proper  dimensions  by  cutting  and 
dippmg.  Theseus  finally  served  him  9» 
he  had  served  others. 

Proctor  (firom  meurcivr),  in  the  doc- 
tors' commons.  (See  Qdl^  <(f  Civil- 
iant.)  In  the  English  universities  the 
proctors  are  two  officers  chosen  from 
among  the  masters  of  arts,  to  superintend 
the  scholastic  exercises,  to  enibrce  the 
statutes,  and  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 

Procurator,  among  the  Romans ;  on 
agent,  an  overseer  of  an  estate ;  at  a  later 
period,  the  title  of  a  provincial  officer,  in- 
terior to  the  governor  (see  Province^  and 
Proconnd),  who  managed  the  revenue. 
In  some  of  the  small  provinces,  or  in  a 
part  of  a  large  province,  the  procurator 
dischaiged  the  office  of  a  governor,  and 
had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally,  as 
vras  the  case  with  Pontius  Pilate,  in  Ju- 
dsBS,  which  was  attached  to  the  province 
of  Syria.  In  the  civil  law,  the  procwxdor^ 
or  proctor,  answers  to  the  attomeu  in 
the  common  law.  (See  Mvocatc  qf  the 
Crown.y-Procurator,  or  proctor,  in  mon- 
asteries^ is  the  conventual,  to  whom  is  in- 


trusted die  care  of  the  temporal  concerns. 
—Pnicitftitor  eft  Son  JIfaroo  was  the  title  of 
the  chief  officers  or  sensiors  in  the  Vene- 
tian republic  Besides  the  nine  aetuai 
proeuraUni,  fi^om  among  whom  the  doge 
was  chosen,  there  were  also  many  lituwr 
procurators,  who  paid  a  great  sum  for  this 
tide,  which  was  much  coveted  by  the  Ve- 
netian patricians  on  account  of  the  rank  it 
conferred. 

PrOCURSUR  <}EIfiRAL,  PrOCDREUR  D0 

Roi.    (See  Advocate  of  the  Crown,) 

Prodicits.    (See  Sophists,) 

Production.    (See  PMical  Eeonmrnf.) 

Prabtus;  twin  brother  of  Acrisius,  king 
of  Arj^oe.  They  qtuurelled  with  each 
other  m  their  mother's  womb.  Acrisius 
banished  PnetuA  from  Argos.  He  fled  to 
Jobates  or  Amphianaz,  king  of  Lycia, 
married  his  sister,  and,  by  bis  aid,  con- 
quered the  city  of  Tiiynthus,  and  founded 
a  small  kingdom.  Here  Bellerophon  (q.  v.) 
took  refuge  with  him.  His  daughters,  the 
Prcetidffi,  wandered  about  through  Ar^polis 
and  Arcadia,  having  become  mad,  either 
on  account  of  their  contempt  of  the  myste- 
ries of  Bacchus,  or  of  tftieir  derision  of 
the  statue  of  Juno.  According  to  latw 
traditions,  they  imagined  themselves  cows, 
and  wandered  through  the  fields  with  wild 
lo wings;  the  same  frenzy  seized  the  other 
women  of  Ai^  also.  Melampus  cured 
them,  and  received  a  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Perseus  changed  Proetus  into  stone,  by 
showing  him  uie  head  of  Medusa. 

Profjlue  ;  an  epithet  applied,  in  ancient 
timei^  to  uninitiated  persons  who  were  not 
allowed  to  be  present  at  the  sacred  ser- 
vices, particulariy  those  of  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  but  were  obliged  to  remain 
ouiade  of  the  temple.  The  Romans  used 
the  word  in  a  wider  sense,  applying  it  to 
the  vicious,  in  general  When  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,  the 
priest  exclaimed,  Profani  sacris  ereste. 
The  word  was  afterwards  used  by  Chris- 
tians in  contradistinction  from  sacred,  as 
profane  literature.  It  was  also  applied 
to  persons  who  treat  sacred  things  with 
irreverence. 

Professed.    (See  Jesuits.) 

Profession  ;  the  act  of  taking  the  vows 
by  the  member  of  a  religious  order,  after 
the  novitiate  is  fiiushed.  (See  Monastic 
Vows.) 

Profile;  in  general,  the  view  of  an 
object  from  one  of  its  chief  sides,  at  which 
more  or  less  of  the  other  side  is  hidden 
fit)m  the  eye ;  in  particular,  the  contour  of 
the  human  face,  viewed  fit>m  one  side. 
The  traits  of  character  are  often  expressed 
with  peculiar  strength  in  the  profile.    A 
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free  which,  when  seen  directly  in  fhrnt, 
attracts  us  by  its  rounded  outline,  Uoom- 
ing  color,  and  bvely  smile,  is  often  di- 
vested of  its  charm,  when  seen  in  profile, 
and  strikes  only  as  far  as  it  has  an  Intel- 
lectual  expression.  On  the  other  hand^  it 
is  often  the  eye  ak>ne  which  expresses  the 
character  stronely.  It  reijuires  practice  to 
judge  accurately  in  viewinf  a  profile,  in 
which  the  marked  often  strikes  too  strong- 
ly, the  soft  too  sligfady.  Only  where  great 
symmetry  exists,  connected  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  intellectual  over  the 
sensual,  will  the  profile  appear  finer  than 
the  fix>nt  face.  In  the  profile  the  fiidal 
angle  appeam.  (See  Facial  An^)  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  the  artist  to  draw  a 
likeness  in  profile,  yet  he  must  be  careftil 
not  to  exaggerate  the  peculiar  traits,  lest 
he  approach  caricature,  nor  to  weaken 
them,  lest  he  detract  from  the  expression 
of  the  fiice.  As  the  profile  indicates  more 
particularly  the  intellectual  character  of 
nmn,  it  is  natural  that  in  children  it  should 
be  insignificant  In  1818,  professor  Blu- 
menbach  received,  fi!t>m  the  present  king 
of  Bavaria,  a  skull  of  an  ancient  Greek, 
ibund  in  a  tomb  of  Magna  GrsBcia.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  model  of  the  an- 
tique Greek  profile,  ui  respect  of  beautifiil 
form.  The  nose  is  connected  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  fiirehead,  and  thus  would 
contradict  the  theory  recentlv  started,  that 
the  profile,  exhibited  in  works  of  ancient 
Greek  art,  was  not  an  imitation  of  nature, 
but,  as  De  Pauw  asserts,  merely  a  style 
adopted  arbitrarily  in  various  schools.  In 
the  case  of  buildings,  mountains,  &C.,  the 
outline,  viewed  from  one  side,  is  also 
called  the  pn^Ue,  In  regard  to  the  profile 
of  a  mountain,  which  is  a  subject  of  much 
importance  to  the  engineer,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  every  mountain  admits  three 
different  views ;  one,  from  the  summit  or 
one  of  the  declivities;  another,  from  the 
opponte  declivity;  and  a  third,  fW)m  the 
adjacent  country,  when  it  is  seen  in  pro- 
file. The  last  view  is  the  best  for  obtain- 
ing a  correct  estimate  of  the  angle  of 
declivity,  and  ^presenting  it  in  a  phin. 
llie  profile  of  a  mountain  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  architect,  the  farmer,  and  to 
the  soldier,  in  the  building  of  roads  and 
aqueducts,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in 
the  march  and  especially  in  the  dispon- 
tion  of  troops,  particukrhr  of  artillery, 
which  is  more  or  less  difficult  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  steepness  of  a  coun- 
try. In  architecture,  the  importance  of 
the  profile  of  heights  has  been  long  un- 
derstood ;  but,  in  the  military  art,  it  was 
fim  fully  understood  ui  modem  times. 


that  a  correct  view  df  the  country  ia  of 
the  greatest  importance,  alike  to  th«  artil- 
lerist, the  engineer,  and  the  general  of- 
ficer; and  much  precision  has  been  ob- 
tained, by  taking  the  horizontal  level, 
shown  by  standing  water,  as  a  basis,  by  a 
comparison  with  which,  or  with  its  paral- 
lels, the  angle  of  eveiy  decUvity  must  be 
determined.  Small  draferenoes  are  gener- 
allv  neglected)  and  the  declivity  ONuked 
only  in  divisions  of  ^ve  degrees.  Major 
Lehmann,  who  has  highly  distinguiaftied 
himself  by  his  hibore  in  this  branch,  has 
^ne  still  further ;  he  has  invented  a  pro- 
jection, so  that  what  could  formeriy  only 
be  represented  by  drawing  the  profile  of 
a  mountain,  viz.  the  angle  of  the  decliv- 
ity, and  the  kind  of  troops  it  will  allow  to 
act,  is  rendered  immediately  evident  by  a 
projection,  in  which  the  observer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  stationed  perpendiculariy  over 
the  object  represented.  He  obtains  this 
end  by  making  the  lines,  which  represent 
die  declivity  of  a  mountain  on  a  plan, 
blacker  and  closer  together,  if  the  decliv- 
ity is  ^reat,  and  finer  and  ftrther  apart,  if 
it  is  dight  Total  white  represrats  a  per- 
fect plain ;  total  black  a  declivity  of  45^ 
as  the  steepest  that  can  be  met  with,  utt- 
less  it  be  a  wall  of  rock,  and  consequently 
impassable;  fine  widely  separated  lines 
indicate  a  slope  of  9*;  broader  and  closer 
lines  one  of  10^;  still  closer  lines  one  of 
1S°,  and  so  on  for  every  5^,  to  45^.  The 
whole  is  founded  on  mathematical  princi- 
ples, and  on  the  Act,  that,  to  an  observer, 
the  declivity  in  a  landscape  will  appear 
shaded  in  proportion  to  its  inclination, 
while  a  level  plain  will  appear  in  the 
strongest  light,  without  shade.  Plans 
projected  in  this  manner  are  of  the  great- 
est service  in  the  field,  because  they  ap- 
pear to  a  practised  eye  like  a  perfect 
picture.  It  is  even  posnble  to  draw  the 
profile  of  a  mountain  from  a  phin  well 
executed  in  Lehmann's  manner. 
Prog!«e,  FaocifB.  (See  PkUomda,) 
Paoenosis  \  the  feretelling  the  event 
of  diseases  from  particular  symptoms. 
Those  symptoms  which  enable  the  phy- 
sician to  form  his  judgment  of  the  cause 
or  event  of  a  disease  are  called  prog- 
nostics, 

Progiubssioiv,  in  arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra ;  a  series  of  numbere  advancing  or 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner,  or  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  law,  &c.  Progres- 
sion is  either  arithmetical  or  geometncal. 
— Anthmetieal  progression  is  a  series  of 
three  or  more  quantities  that  have  all  the 
same  common  difference ;  as  3, 5,  7,  &c.» 
which  have  the  common  difiference  2. — 
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€i9mehkui  pngi  u$mn  is  a  series  increa^- 
ing  by  a  oommon  muhiplieator,  so  that 
each  term  contaioa  the  preoeding  a  oeitam 
number  of  times. 

Prohibititb  Stbtbm.  (See  Political 
jEScanomy.) 

Pkojbctile  ;  a  heavy  body,  which,  be- 
ing put  in  motion  by  an  external  force 
imptesBed  upon  it,  is  dismissed  from  the 
agent  and  left  to  puraue  its  courae ; 
examples  of  projectiles  are  a  stone 
thrown  from  the  hand,  a  ballet  from 
a  gun,  &c.  The  theory  of  the  mo- 
tioo  of  projectiles  is  a  part  of  higher  me- 
cbanksB,  and  is  of  great  importance  m 
the  science  of  gunnery.  Bodies  may  be 
projected  perpendicularly,  horizontally  or 
obhquely,  and  are  acted  upon  both  by  the 
force  of  projection  and  the  force  of  gray- 
ity ;  the  path  which  they  describe  must 
therefore  depend  upon  the  mtio  of  thes^ 
fiMces.  Besides  tnese  two  elements,  a 
third  is  presented  by  the  resistance  of  the 
niedhim  (sa,  for  instance,  the  air)  through 
which  the  projectile  is  driven.  When 
the  direction  of  the  projecting  force  is  per- 
pendicular, the  path  of  the  projectile  is  a 
right  line ;  if  it  be  downward,  the  motion 
is  accelerated  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  if 
upward,  it  is  retarded,  and  finuly  annihi- 
faued,  and  the  body  then  fiJlsby  its  mere 
gravity.  But  in  the  case  of  horizontal  or 
oblique  prpjection,  when  the  direction  of 
the  projecting  force  and  that  of  the  force 
of  gravity  form  an  an^  vrith  each  oth- 
er, the  result  is  a  curvibnear  motion ;  aod, 
according  to  the  laws  of  fidling  bodies, 
discovered  by  OaHleo,  the  path  of  the  pro- 
jectile, setdng  aside  tlie  resistance  of  the 
air,  is  a  parabola.  The  principles  de- 
duced from  the  laws  of  Galileo  consti- 
tute the  theory  of  the  parabolic  motion  of 
projectiles,  in  which  tney  are  considered 
asmovinff  in  a  non-resisting  medium. 
The  problem  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  resistance  of  the  air  is,  however,  of 
great  practical  importance,  and  was  fint 
solved  by  Tempelhof  in  his  Bombardier 
Pnusien,  (See  the  articles  Mechanics, 
and  Pardboku) 

Projection,  in  perspective,  denotes  the 
appearance  or  representation  of  an  object 
on  the  perepective  plane.  (See  Perspec- 
Hot,) 

Projection  op  the  Sphere  in  Plano 
is  a  representation  of  the  several  points 
or  places  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  sphere,  and 
of  the  circles  described  upon  it,  according 
to  the  places  which  theur  images  occupy, 
upon  a  transparent  plane  placed  between 
the  eye  and  the  sphere,  or  such  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye  placed  at  a  given  dis- 


The  principal  use  of  the  proje^ 
tion  of  the  sphere  is  in  the  constractioa 
of  planispheres,  maps  and  charts,  which 
are  said  to  be  of  this  or  that  projectioiH 
according  to  the  several  situations  of  the 
eye  and  me  perspective  plane,  with  regard 
to  the  mendians,  parallels,  and  other 
points  or  places  so  represented.  The 
most  usual  projection  of  maps  of  the 
worid  is  that  on  the  plane  of  the  meridi- 
an, which  exhibits  a  n^X  sphere,  the  fimt 
meridian  being  the  horizon.  The  next  is 
that  on  the  ptane  of  the  equator,  which 
has  the  pole  in  the  centro,  and  the  merid- 
ians the  radii  of  a  circle,  &c.  The  pro- 
jection of  tiie  sphere  is  usually  divided 
mto  orthographic  and  stereographic,  to 
which  may  be  added  ^omonical.  Or- 
Ihograplde  prqjeetUm  is  that  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  drawn  upon  a 

eme  cutting  it  in  the  middle ;  the  eye 
ing  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  verti- 
cally to  one  of  the  hemispheres.  SUrto- 
grmhic  prqjtdum  qf  the  tphert  is  that  in 
which  Uie  surface  and  circles  of  the 
sphere  are  drawn  upon  die  plane  of  a 
great  circle,  the  eye  being  in  the  pole  of 
that  ch'cle,  Gnonumieal  fnrojection  of  the 
sphere  is  that  in  which  the  sur&ce  of  the 
sphere  is  drawn  upon  an  external  pkme 
commonly  touching  it,  the  eye  being  at 
the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Proleoomena  {Greek)  ;  preliminaiy 
observations,  serving  as  an  introduction 
to  a  work,  to  which  the^  are  prefixed,  and 
containing  historical,  critical,  6dc,  illustra- 
tions of  its  contents,  lanipiage,  form,  &c. 

Prolooue,  in  dramauc  poetry ;  an  ad- 
dress to  the  audience,  which  precedes  the 
jnece  itself  that  is,  the  proper  action.  It 
may  be  either  in  prose  or  verse,  and 
is  usually  pronounced  by  one  person. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  player  who  de- 
livered this  address  was  called  the  /»rofo- 
gus,  and  was  usually  considered  as  a  per- 
son of  the  drama.  Thus  in  the  ^mpkU- 
ryon  of  Plautus,  Mercury  appears  as  pro- 
logus.  Prologues  sometimes  relate  to  the 
drama  itself,  and  serve  to  explain  to  the 
audience  some  cireumstanee  of  the  action, 
sometimes  to  the  situation  in  which  tlie 
author  or  actor  stands  to  Uie  public,  and 
sometimes  have  no  immediate  connexion 
with  either  of  these  persons  or  subjects. 
(See  Epilogue.) 

Prometheus,  a  Titan,  son  of  Japetus 
and  Clymene,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus ; 
jEschyfus  makes  Themis,  Apollodorus 
Asia,  his  mother.  He  was  the  father  of 
Deucalion.  Cunning  and  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, he  opposed  Jupiter,  the  founder  of 
the  new  race  of  tiie  gods,  whom  he  had  at 
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fint  mpportad;  and  wban  aome  of  theTituia 
pfopond  to  expel  Saturn  from  the  throne, 
and  elevate  J  apiter  in  hia  plaee,  Prome- 
theua  advised  them  to  won  by  cunninf;^ 
aa  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  Themia 
and  Earth,  that  cunning,  and  not  force, 
would  toe  victorious.  But  they  neglected 
hia  advice,  and  Prometheus  went  over  to 
the  side  of  Jupiter,  who  became  victori- 
ous through  his  counsels.  Jupiter,  who 
despised  poor  mortals,  determined  to  ex- 
tirpate' them,  and  to  create  a  new  race. 
But  Prometheus  prevented  him,  by  se- 
oredv  bestowing  on  men  the  fire  which 
had  been  concMed  by  Jove,  and  teaching 
them  the  arts.  To  punish  this  offence, 
Jupiter  sent  down  Pandora  (q.  v.),  who 
brought  all  kinds  of  diseases  into  tbe 
world.  He  caused  Prometheus  himself 
to  be  chained  by  Vulcan  on  a  rock  of  the 
Caucasus  (the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
worid,  according  to  the  notions  of  tbe 
earlier  Greeks),  where  his  liver,  which 
was  renewed  every  night,  was  torn  by  a 
vuhure  or  an  eagle.  But  Prometheus, 
knowing  that  firom  lo's  race  would  spring 
a  man  (Heroulea),  who,  after  having  en- 
counterad  innumerable  hardships,  would 
deliver  him  from  his  chains,  su&red  with 
heroic  firmness ;  he  was  even,  acquainted 
with  tbe  future  fate  of  Jove,  which  was 
unkown  to  tbe  god  liimselC  When  the 
irresistible  enemy  of  Jupiter,  generated 
by  himself  and  Thetis,  should  appear, 
then  Prometheus  was  to  find  a  termina- 
tion of  his  sufferina^  Jupiter  must  then 
be  reconciled  to  him,  because  his  fall 
eould  only  be  prevented  by  the  counsels 
of  Prometheus.  These  are  evidently  two 
traditions  united  by  .^Sscbylus.  The 
cause  of  Jupiter's  anger  against  mortals, 
and  determination  to  destroy  them,  is  thus 
related  by  Hesiod.  Tbe  gods  once  attempt- 
ed to  make  an  agreement  with  men  at 
Mecone,  the  object  of  which  was  to  de- 
termine what  honors  tbe  gods  should  en- 
joy, and  what  duties  men  should  owe 
them  for  their  protection.  Prometheus 
appeared  for  men,  that  the  gods  might 
not  impose  too  burdensome  duties  up- 
on them,  in  return  for  their  protec- 
tion. A  bull  was  brought  as  an  ofifer- 
iog,  from  which  the  gods  were  to  select 
what  portion  they  chose  for  their  share. 
After  it  was  cut  up,  Prometheus  formed 
two  heaps ;  in  the  one  he  placed  the  fiesh 
and  the  fiit  entrails,  wrapped  in  tJie  skin 
of  the  bull,  and  covered  with  the  stom- 
ach; in  the  other  pile  he  placed  the 
bonea,  artfully  concealed  in  the  (at.  Ju- 
piter, who  did  not  see  through  tbe  trick, 
chose  for  the  gods,  and  selected  the  fiit. 


inwliieh  he  was  indicnantto  find  oaty 
the  boRCA  Hesiod  adds,  that  from  thmt 
time  it  became  the  custom  to  ofiSir  to  the 
sods  bones  without  flesh.  In  LuciaD^ 
dialogue,  called  PrvmdheuB,  Prometbe- 
us  is  accuaed  not  only  of  this  division  or 
the  flesh,  and  of  aiealing  the  fire,  but  also 
of  having  created  man.  According  to 
Apolkxlorus,  he  formed  roan  of  clay  and 
water,  and  bestowed  on  him  fire,  by  kin* 
dlingdry  wood  at  the  sun.  Plato*  relates 
that  the  gods  had  made  the  races  of  ani- 
mals from  earth  and  fire,  but  that  they 
left  to  Promethetis  and  his  brother,  l^pa- 
metheus  {the  husband  of  Pandora),  to  ar- 
range tbe  proportion  in  which  these  ma- 
terials sbouki  be  assigned  to  each.  £pi- 
metheus  had  distributed  the  best  powers 
among  the  irrational  animals,  and  Pro- 
metheus, that  man  mi|[ht  not  be  left  alto- 
gether helpless,  obtamed  for  them  by 
stealth,  fifom  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  the 
arts  of  fire.  « Others,  poets  as  well  as  plu- 
losophers,  have  modified  this  mythus,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  object  (See 
Welcker's  DU  JSichdische  TV-j/ogie  lusd 
die  Kabireiupeikt  zu  Ltmnos.) 

Paomissort  Not£.  (See  BUI  rf  Ex- 
Cnonge.) 

Pao50U5  (prsfiemen);  a  wofd  which 
stands  instead  of  anomer  word,  or  of  a 
sentence,  and  the  use  of  which  is  to  pre« 
vent  repetition.  Pronouns  are  of  aeveaal 
aoits.  Personal  pronouns  indicate  direct- 
ly a  penou  or  thing,  as  I^  thou,  Ae,  t7 ;  de- 
monstrative are  those  which  relate  to  a 
present  subject,  as  (Au,  thai :  relative  refer 
to  some  subject  previously  mentioned,  ae 
laAa,  ufkick:  interrogative  refer  to  some 
unknown  subject:  possessive  indicate 
possession,  as  ntme,  Aif.  Other  divknous, 
as  rtciproealf  tnigJEntte,  ^c,  are  some- 
times made. 

Pronuba.    (See  Juno.) 

Pront,  Gaspard  Clair  Francois  Marie 
Riche  de ;  a  French  geometrician  and  me- 
chanical philosopher,  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences  and  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  for  some  time  professor  in  the  poly- 
technic school,  and  first  engineer  of  roads 
and  bridges.  He  is  the  autlior  of  many 
valuable  worics.  Among  them  are  tbe 
^ouvdU  ArchiUnAurt  hfdnmtique ;  Re- 
chtrches  phfsteo-mathemahjques  sur  la  TA^- 
wie  dis  Eaux  eouranUs;  Ltgcna  de  Mi- 
oom^ue,  &C. 

Proof.    (See  Erndtnct,) 

Proof  Impression.  (See  hmpre$sum^ 
hXk^AoaxdlaLeUre.) 

Propjedeutics  (fixun  npoMiJcCw,  to  pre- 
pare  for  instruction);  a  term  used  by  the 
Germans  to  indicate  the  knowledge  which 
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■  neeeBsary  or  uaeftd  for  undenitaiidiDg 
or  pracdfliDg  an  art  or  sctence,  or  which 
lui&lds  its  nature  and  extent,  and  the 
method  of  learning  k.  It  is  applied, 
therefore,  not  only  to  special  introduc- 
tioDB  to  particular  brancheB  of  study,  but 
also  to  auxiliary  sciences,  logic,  phifology, 
&Cn  and  the  encyclopedic  views  of  par- 
licuiar  branches  of  science  which  focili- 
tate  an  insight  into  the  relations  of  the 
parts.  Such  a  survey  can  be  presented 
only  by  one  who  has  studied  a  science  in 
all  Its  ramificaticHis.  The  teim  fropmiai^ 
iica  is  often,  of  course,  merely  relative : 
thus  phildogy  belong  to  the  iMt>p»deu- 
tios  of  history,  while  it  is  itselr  tlie  main 
study  of  a  certain  class  of  scholars.  The 
term,  however,  in  its  common  use,  is  gen- 
erally restricted  to  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  rules  necessary  for  the  study 
of  son^e  particular  science— rules  which 
originate  m  the  application  of  the  general 
laws  of  science  or  art  to  a  particiuar  de- 
partment Thus  we  find  in  the  catalogues 
of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  German 
universities  medical  propedeutics,  ^c, 
enumerated. 

PaoPAOAif DA ;  a  name  generally  given 
to  those  institutions  by  which  Christian- 
ity is  propagated  in  heathen  countries, 
more  pardculariy  to  those  which  were 
established  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  especially  that  erected  by  the  papal 
court,  for  the  extension  of  its  own  power 
and  the  Cathotic  religion  amonff  those 
who  were  not  Christians  or  Catholics.  It 
was  called  the  congngaHo  dt  profogcmda 
fide  (society  for  propagatinff  the  ikith),  and 
WW  founded  by  Gregory  XV,  in  1622.  It 
consisted  of  eighteen  cardinals  and  some 
papal  ministers  and  officers  of  the  college ; 
and  its  object  was  to  arrange  and  direct 
all  measures  relating  to  the  extension  of 
the  Catholic  foith  and  the  extirpation  of 
heretics.  Connected  with  this  was  the  co^- 
Ugium  seu  seminanum  de  proptganda  fiky 
instituted  by  Urban  VIII,  1637,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  misdonaries.  Each  society  met 
once  a  week,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  in 
a  palace  built  for  the  .purpose.  Converts  to 
the  Catholic  church,  who  had  come  to 
Rome,  were  instructed  and  supported  by 
them.  Bishops,  and  other  cler^  who 
had  been  expelled,  were  also  received  and 
supported.  The  Roman  propaganda  bad 
a  press  celebrated  for  the  numerous  works 
wnich  issued  fn>m  it.  Thence  breviaries 
and  missals  were  sent  to  all  parts.  Mis- 
sionary societies  for  the  propaffation  of 
the  Christian  reli^n  have  been  formed  in 
Protestant  countries  on  this  model,  (dee 
Afumnt.)    In  the  time  of  the  French 
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revolution,  secret  societies,  whose  object 
was  the  propagation  of  democratical  prin- 
ciples, were  called  propaganda.  Propa- 
ganda has  therefore  come  to  signify  any 
kind  of  institution  for  making  proselytes. 

Proper  Names.    (See  A*amef.) 

Propertids,  Sextus  Aurelius,  a  Latin 
elegiac  poet,  bom  at  Mevania,  in  Umbria, 
was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Augustus,  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  Antony.  He  did 
not  possess  the  natural  ease  and  grace  of 
Ovid  and  Tibulius,  but  is  distinguished 
for  his  art  and  inffenuity,  and  the  brillian- 
cy of  his  style.  He  is  poiticulariy  happy 
in  his  descnptions  of  heroic  scenes.  We 
have  four  books  of  his  elegies.  The  last 
of  the  fourth  book  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  often  called  the  *^  queen 
of  elegies;"  yet  it  is  not  whoUv  free 
from  the  usual  fault  of  the  author — a 
straining  after  originality  of  expression* 
Love  is  the  subject  of  many  of  his  ele- 
pes,  but  not  a  noUe,  ^iritual  love,  which, 
mdcied,  we  must  not  look  for  in  any  Ra- 
man poet  of  that  ase,  although  all  were 
not  so  entirely  abandoned  as  Propertius  to 
licentious  descriptions.  There  are  also 
in  the  fourth  book  several  poems  which, 
although  vnritten  in  the  elegiac  measure, 
yet,  fi^m  their  subjects,  li^long  to  the 
claas  of  didactic  and  narrative  poems.  He 
makes  a  display  of  his  learning  when  he 
handles  subjects  of  mythology,  and  there- 
fore afiectB  our  feehngs  less.  In  general, 
he  imitates  the  Grecian  elegiac  poets,  par- 
ticukriy  Callimachus  the  Alexandrian. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  his  lifo  than 
that,  alter  the  end  of  the  civil  war, 
he  found  a  patron  at  Rome  in  M  secenas, 
through  whom  he  obtained  the  for  or  of 
the  emperor.  He  appears  to  havi  been 
the  bosom  friend  of  Ovid,  to  have  lived 
mosdy  in  Rome,  in  the  enjoyrnents  of 
love  and  poetry,  and  to  have  /aed  there 
in  the  prime  of  life  (about  12  rears  B.  C). 
The  eleffies  of  Propertius  are  usually 
published  with  the  poems  of  Tibulius  and 
Catullus.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Broucklmsius  (Amsterdam,  1702  and 
1727,  4to.),  Vulpius  (Padua,  1755, 2  vols.! 
and  Biumann  and  Santen  (Utrecht,  1780, 
4to.).  The  latest  large  critical  edition, 
with  a  commentary,  is  by  Kuinol  (Leip- 
sic,  1804—^,  2  vols.),  and  by  Lachmann 
(Leipnc,  1616). 

Property,  Literary.  (See  Literary 
Properhf,  and  Copifrighi.) 

Prophets;  amonff  the  Hebrews,  in- 
spired teachers  sent  bv  God  to  declare  hia 
purposes  to  his  people.  The  Jews  dls- 
tingiiiab  the  author*  of  the  aacrad  books 
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into  the  older  and  liter  prophets.  The 
ibnner  are  the  authors  of  the  hooka  of 
Jofduia,  Judaea,  Samuel,  Knica  and 
Chronicles;  the  latter  are  Isaiah,  Jeremi- 
ah, Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets. Darid  and  Daniel  they  do  not  call 
prophets,  because  they  did  not  live  in  sol- 
ituae.  Moses  they  do  not  include  in  this 
classification,  but  lank  him  apart  by 
himself.  Besides  the  writers  or  the  sa- 
cred books,  we  find  mention  of  other 
prophets  among  the  Hebrews,  who  were 
sent  to  warn  or  instruct  that  wayward 
race,  and  who  were  sometimes  not  only 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  such 
as  Elijah,  EUsha,  &c.  Samuel,  the  last 
ofthejud^,  founded  the  school  of  the 
prophets,  m  which  young  men  of  all  the 
tribes  were  instructed  in  the  law  and  sa- 
cred poetry.  From  these  schools  pro- 
ceeded the  preachers  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  who  purified  and  exalted 
the  religious  and  mcSnl  system  of  their 
nation,  defended  the  Mosaic  theocracy 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  kings 
and  the  laxness  of  the  priests  (who  were 
occupied  merely  with  religious  rites),  and 
fi>retold  the  fine  of  states,  with  warnings, 
denunciations,  and  consolatory  prophecies. 
The  deep  sense  and  reli^ous  fire  of  these 
men,  so  fiir  before  their  age,  present  a 
phenomenon  that  can  be  explamed  only 
by  the  special  action  of  divine  influences. 
They  appear,  therefore,  as  messengers  of 
God,  divinely  inspired  seers;  and  their 
preachings  and  songs  were  preserved  by 
the  Hebrews  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
among  them  were  rendered  more  impress- 
ive by  their  connexion  with  poetry  and 
music  Their  constant  object  was  the 
preservation  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation 
m  their  purity.  The  ori^nality,  richness 
and  subfunity  of  their  wniings  still  awak- 
en the  admiration  even  of  those  who  deny 
them  the  character  of  propiiecies.  The 
writings  of  the  prophets  form  one  of  the 
three  canonical  divinons  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  consist  of  sixteen  books. 
(See  BiUe.)  Four  are  the  books  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  called  the 
**  greater  prophets,"  fit>m  the  length  of 
their  writmgs ;  the  other  twelve,  of  the 
*< minor"  or  ''lesser  prophets,"  so  called 
fii>m  the  shortness  or  their  writings, 
namely,  Hoeea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jo- 
nah, Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Zephaniah  and  Majachi.  (Set 
the  carHdes.)  Aldiougfa  most  Christians 
eonsider  the  prophecies  €ff  the  Messiah 
contained  in  these  books  as  one  of  the 
evidemsqs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  yet 


some  reject  this  argument    Among  the 
latter  are  the  Qemian  ratioiuilialB  of  the 

Present  day.  (See  Sheriock,  Newton, 
'aber,  &C.,  on  the  prophecies;  and  the 
works  of  Eichhom  [Die  Hebraucke  Pn- 
phden^  1812, 2  v<^)  and  Rosenmiiller.)  In 
modem  times,  religious  fimatics  have  fie- 
quendy  pretended  to  be  prophets,  with- 
out bemg  able  to  demonstrate  their  claims 
to  the  tide.  The  seventeenth  century,  in 
particular,  was  fitiitfid  in  prophets  and 
prophetesses ;  and,  even  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  proj^etsot 
the  Cevennes  excited  a  temporary  atten- 
tion. (See  Cevermesj  and  CcamsardeB^) 
They  were  called,  in  England,  the 
''French  prophets."  The  subjects  of 
their  propnecies  were  the  appearance 
of  Antichrist,  judgments  against  the 
city  of  London,  &c.  They  were  con- 
demned, as  &lse  prophets  and  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  to  fines,  and  to  the 
pillory. 

Propolis.  (See  fee,  vol.  ii,  p.  90.) 
Propontis  (so  called  by  the  ancients, 
fix>m  the  bordering  kingdom  of  Pontus) ; 
the  sea  lying  between  the  ^gean  anid 
the  Black  seas,  and  connected  vmh  them 
bv  the  HeUespont  and  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus ;  now  called,  finom  the  largest  of 
Its  islands,  the  sea  of  Marmora. 

Proportion  is  the  equality  of  two  ra- 
tios. The  comparison  of  two  macnitudee, 
in  mathematics,  may  be  effected  in  two 
difierent  ways :  it  may  be  determined  by 
how  many  units  the  one  is  greater  tlian 
the  other  (difference) ;  or  one  magnitude 
may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  other, 
and  it  may  be  determined  bow  often  it  is 
contained  in  it  (quotient).  The  former 
relation  is  called  an  arithmettcal  prc^r- 
tion,  the  latter  a  geomdncal  proportion. 
The  difilerence  in  the  arithinetical,  and 
tlie  quotient  in  the  geometrical  propor- 
tion, are  called  the  ratio  of  the  proportion. 
Every  proportion  consists  of  four  tenns^ 
two  eairemes  and  two  tjiearu .  A  propor- 
tion in  whicli  the  two  means  are  equal  is 
called  a  eon^uo^  proportion  ;  one  in 
which  they  are  unequal,  a  dtscreU  or  t9i- 
terrvpted  proportion.  As,  in  every  arith- 
metical proportion,  the  sum  of  the  ex- 
tremes is  equal  to  that  of  the  means,  and, 
in  geometrical  proportions,  the  product  of 
the  means  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
extremes,  either  extreme  (or  mean)  may 
be  found  in  the  former,  by  subtracting  the 

S'ven  extreme  (or  mean)  from  the  sum  of 
e  given  means  (or  extremes);  in  the  lat- 
ter, by  dividing  the  product  of  the  means 
(or  extremes)  by  the  given  extreme  for 
i).    The  mean  of  a  continued  arith- 
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metical  propoitiQii  is  ftmid  by  taking 
half  of  the  sum  of  the  extremes;  an  ex- 
treme, by  sabtracting  the  (dyen  extreme 
from  douUe  of  the  mean.  In  a  continued 
ceometrieal  proportion,  the  mean  is 
finrnd  by  extractmg  the  square  root  of 
the  product  of  the  extremes;  and  an  ex- 
treme, by  dividing  the  square  of  the 
means  by  the  given  extreme.  If  we 
make  the  fourth  term  of  the  proportion 
the  mean  of  a  new  continued  proportion, 
and  so  on,  as,  for  instance,  8 :  II  =  11 :  14 ; 
11 :  14  »  14  :  17;  14  :  17  —  17  :  20, &c., 
or4:8»8:16;8:16»16:d3;  16:02 
»  32.:  64,  the  numben  8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 
finrm  an  arithmetical  pro^^ression,  and  2, 4, 
8, 16^  32,  &&,  a  geometncal  progression. 
Proprbtor.  (See  ProanuvLJ 
pROpi  LiBA  (Greek  irpowXata) ;  the  splen- 
did entrance  to  a  temple  among  the 
Greeks,  a  square  before  the  temple,  sur- 
rounded with  a  portico ;  on  the  square  in 
the  open  air  stood  the  altar.  The  term 
was  employed  particularly  in  speaking  of 
the  superb  vestibules,  or  porticoes,  con- 
ducting to  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of 
Athens,  which  formed  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ornaments  of  the  city.  This  magnifi- 
cent work,  of  the  Doric  order,  was  con- 
structed by  Pericles,  after  the  designs  of 
Mnefflclee,  one  of  the  most  oel^rated 
architects  of  his  age.  Pausaiiias  says  it 
was  covered  with  white  marble,  remaiic- 
able  for  the  size  of  the  blocks  and  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship.  Stuart,  in 
his  Antiquities  of  Athens,  Le  Roy,  in  his 
Ruins  of  Greece,  and  the  Travels  of  Ana- 
charsis  the  Younger,  tanntion  the  relics 
of  the  propylsea, 

Prorooation,  in  England ;  the  contin- 
uance of  parliament  frran  one  session  to 
another,  as  adjournment  is  a  continuance 
of  the  sesnon  from  one  day  to  another,  or 
for  a  longer  period.  Prorogation  deter- 
mines the  session ;  but  ad|oumment,though 
for  a  fortnight,  month,  &c,  does  not  After 
a  prorogation,  any  bill  which  has  previ- 
ously passed  both  houses,  or  either  house, 
without  receiving  the  royal  sanction,  or  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  house,  must  be 
taken  up  c^  novo.  Parliament  is  prorogued 
by  the  royal  authority,  either  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  at  the  king's  command, 
or  by  proclamation.  In  France,  the  king 
also  prorogues  (proroge)  the  chambers 
(art  42  of  the  charter  of  Aupist,  1830). 
In  the  U.  States,  the  term  ati^oiammmt  is 
used  both  for  prorogation  wid  adjourn- 
ment, properly  speaking.  Congress  is 
adjourned  (prorogued)  by  the  ccmcurrent 
vote  of  the  two  nouses ;  but,  in  case  of 
their  disagreement,  the  president  is  au- 


thorized by  the  constitution  to  adjourn 
them. 

PaoscEiriinf  (npoctofvtov)^  in  the  Roman 
theatres ;  the  place  before  the  scene, 
where  the  actors  appeared.  It  was  also 
cailed  jndjnhmh  snd  was  colored  red,  by 
being  surmkled  with  crocus-water,  for  the 
sake  or  the  perfume.  It  was  somewhat 
lower  than  the  scmoy  but  higher  than  the 
orohestra,  which  was  in  fiont  of  it  The 
place  beiiind  the  scene  where  the  actors 
dressed  and  undressed  was  called  fott- 
scenium.    (See  T%e(are,\ 

Prose  (generally  derived  from  jnvna 
(orohb),  the  reason  of  which  will  be  given 
m  the  course  of  the  article).  The  true 
character  of  prose  can  be  clcnriy  conceiv 
ed  only  by  considering  it  in  relation  to 
poetry.  (€|.  v.]  Their  difference  lies  in 
the  essential  difference  of  certain  states  of 
the  mind  and  feelings.  The  two  chief 
states  of  the  inward  man  may  be  called 
the  thifdcing  and  the  poetical  states,  and 
depend  upon  the  predominance  of  the 
understanding,  or  the  Imaffination  and 
feelings.  If  we  think  (in  me  narrower 
sense  of  the  word),  we  combine  ideas  ac- 
cordin|[  to  the  laws  of  reason ;  and  prose 
which  IS  the  language  of  sober  thought, 
is  characterized  by  me  abetracmeas,  gen- 
erality or  precision  which  belongs  to  the 
ideas  that  occupy  the  understanding. 
When  the  mind  is  in  a  poetical  state, 
that  is,  when  the  iniacination  or  feelings 
are  stronffl^  excited,  then  it  seeks  for  lan- 
ffua^  Yvbieh  shall  affect  immediately 
u)e  miagiiiation  and  feelings  of  others. 
Warmth,  liveliness,  individuality,  there- 
fore, characterize  the  language  of  the 
poet  A  full  consideration  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  prose,  whose  prOV- 
mce  is  fact  and  opimon,  and  of  poetry, 
which  deals  with  emotions,  would  afford 
room  for  much  interesting  discussion; 
but  this  our  limits  preclude.  Two  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  poetry  are  imagery 
and  rhythm.  It  calls  in  beauty  of  sound 
to  aid  beauty  of  sense.  Clearness  and 
precision  are  the  chief  aim  of  prose ;  and 
eveiy  thing  else  must,  if  necessar^jr,  be 
sacrificed  to  them  ;  yet  man,  striving 
always  to  combine  the  beautiful  with  the 
useful,  does  not  entirely  dispense  with 
musical  sounds  in  prose ;  and,  though  he 
does  not  subject  it  to  the  strict  rules  of  me- 
tre, yet  he  arranges  the  words  so  as  to  please 
the  ear  by  their  measured  cadence  (nume- 
nis).  It  is  wrong,  however,  to  make  verse 
tlie  distinguishing  feature  of  poetiy.  How 
much  versified  prose  exists!  and  bow 
much  poetry,  unadorned  by  metrical  lan- 
guage I    Metre  is  a  mere  consequence  of 
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the  ohai«cter  of  poetry,  and  does  not 
constitute  it  Proee  and  poetry  cannot 
be  strictly  defined,  but  often  run  into 
each  other,  and  many  compositions  which 
are  called  prose  hare  much  of  a  poetical 
character;  for  instance,  some  of  the  proc- 
lamations of  Napoleon  to  his  army. 
Prose,  however,  in  the  most  couunon  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  Ib  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  metrical  composition ;  hence 
it  is  called,  by  the  Romans,  oraHo  soluta^ 
The  external  form  naturally  strikes  first, 
and^  in  the  early  sta^s  of  society,  strikes 
most;  hence  the  term  prose,  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  is  generally  de- 
rived from  prorsus,  prorsa  cratio  (process- 
ive  speech),  opposed  to  verstj  which  is 
derived  from  versus  (backwards),  return- 
ing always  to  tlie  selected  metre.  The 
Greeks  called  prose  b  Kt^of  ^oya,  which 
the  Romans  translated  pedestis  oratio; 
and  St  Evremond  comperes  proee  writers 
to  modest  pedestrians.  Some  have  added 
to  the  divisions  poetry  and  proee  a  lUr- 
ther  division,  eloquence,  considering  the 
third  either  as  paitaking  of  the  nature  of 
both  the  others,  or  as  essentially  differing 
from  both.  From  what  has  been  said  of 
the  difference  betweeen  prose  and  poetry, 
it  is  clear  that  poetry  must  be  much  earli- 
er developed  than  prose,  because  feeling 
and  imagination  prevail  most  with  na- 
tions in  their  early  periods.  We  do  not 
mean  merely  that  poetical  compositions 
preceded  prose  compositions,  out  the 
conomon  way  of  viewmg  things  and  ex- 
pressing thoughts,  in  early  periods,  was 
m  images.  Histories,  laws  (»o^oi),  and 
philosophical  maxims,  were  first  convey- 
ed in  verse  with  the  Greeks,  and  many 
other  nations,  and,  with  all,  certainly  had 
a  syrabotical,  poetical  character.  Pliny 
says  that  Pherecydes  of  Scyros  (a  con- 
temporary of  Cyrus)  first  formed  the 
Greek  prose  ( prosam  mimus  condere  in- 
sHiuU)*,  but  perhaps  ne  was  only  tlie 
first  who  wrote  on  philosophico-mytho- 
logical  subjects  in  prose.  Fine  prose  is 
among  the  latest  attainments  both  of  na- 
tions and  individuals-;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  with  most  nations,  classical 
prose  writers  are  fewer  than  classical 
poets. 

Proselyte  (Greek,  a  stranger;  new- 
comer), in  religion ;  he  who  leaves  one 
religion  for  the  profession  of  another;  in 
general,  he  who  changes  his  religious 
party,  or  any  other  party.  The  Jews  had 
two  classes  of  proselytes,  viz.  the  "prose- 
lytes of  the  gate,"  as  they  were  termed, 
and  the  **  proselytes  of  righteousness,**  or 
of  the  covenant     The  first  were  diose 


who  renounced  idohttry,  and  worshipped 
the  only  true  God,  according  to  the  (se 
called)  seven  laws  of  the  children  of  Noah, 
without  subjecting  thennselves  to  circnm- 
cision  and  the  other  commands  of  the  Mo- 
saic law.    They  were  only  ad  mitted  to  the 
court  of  the  temple,  and  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  inner  temple,  whence  their  name. 
They  had  the  right  of  dwelling  in  the 
land  of  Ifflrael,  but  only  in  suburbs  and 
villages.     Under   Solomon,   there    were 
150,000  such  proselytes,  who  labored  in 
building  the  temple,  and  were  descended 
from  the  Canaanites  (3  Ckron.  ii,  17,  18). 
The  proselytes  of  righteousness  were  per- 
sons who  had  been  fulfy  converted  from 
paganism  to  Judaism,  had  been  circuni- 
ci^,  and  bound  themselves  to  observe 
the  Mosaic  law.     Before   tlieir  circum- 
cision, they  were  examined  respecting  the 
grounds  of  their  conversion ;  afler  dieir 
circumcision,  they  received  baptism,  being 
immersed,  with  their  whole  body,  in  a 
cistern  full  of  water,  on  a  festival,  in  the 
presence  of  three  judges.     This  baptism, 
known  under  the  name  of  prosefyU  bap- 
tismj  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  those 
children  of  a  proselyte,  who  had  a  heathen 
mother.     Boys  umler  twelve,  and  girls 
under  thirteen,  could  not  become  prose- 
lytes without  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  the  aicf  of  the 
magistrates.    By  die  baptism,  every  one 
was  considered  as  bom  anew,  so  that  his 
parents  were  no  longer  regarded  as  such, 
and  slaves  thus  baptized  were  set  free. 
Respecting  the  antiquity  of  Jewish  prose- 
lyte baptism,  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy.    The  rabbins  taught  that  the 
proselytes  of  righteousness  received  from 
heaven  a  new  soul  and  a  new  essential 
fomi.    The  Mosaic  laws,  moreover,  ex- 
cluded some  penons  from  the  privileges 
of  proselytes,  sometimes  for  ever,  some- 
times for  a  certain  period    (DeiUerofKh 
my  xxiii,  1 — 5).    That  there  were  prose- 
lytes of  the  first  kind,  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  fact  that 
Jesus  objected  to  the  Pharisees  that  tbey 
compassed    sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,  and  made  him  a  greater  sinner 
than  llefore  {MaUheto  xxiii.  15). 

Prose  RFisE  [Greek,  Persephone,  Perse- 
phoneia) ;  according  to  some,  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Styx ;  or,  according  to  the 
more  usual  tradition,  the  daughter  of  Ju- 
pitcr  and  Ceres.  Pluto  carried  her  off, 
with  the  consent  of  Jupiter,  and  made  her 
his  wife.  This  fable  has  been  treated  by 
several  poets,  and  adorned  in  diflferent 
ways.  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Ceres,  Proserpine  was  once  dancing  in 
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the  choir  of  nymphB,  led  by  Minerva  and 
Diana,  in  a  grasBy  meadow.  Leaving  the 
dancerB,  abe  went  with  some  of  her  com- 
paniona  to  gather  flowenL  At  the  prayer 
of  Pluio,  and  with  the  consent  of  Jupiter, 
the  earth  produced  a  hundred  blooming 
narcisausefli  from  one  root,  and  gods  and 
men  were  astonished  at  their  beauty,  and 
delighted  by  their  odor.  The  maid  eager- 
ly gathered  them,  and,  beguiled  by  their 
magic  power,  she  wandered  from  her 
companions.  Suddenly  the  earth  opened, 
and  Pluto  rose  from  the  chasm,  with  his 
immortal  steeds,  seized  Proserpine,  and 
canried  her,  in  a  golden  chariot,  to  the 
lower  world.  She  called  loudly  on  her 
father  for  protection,  but  in  vain ;  no  one 
heard  her  cries  except  Hecate  and  the  Sun. 
Claudian  is  still  more  circumstantial  in 
his  account  He  sings  that  the  beauty  of 
Proserpine  had  inflamed  all  the  gods  with 
Jove,  particulariy  Mars  and  Apollo.  In 
order  to  deliver  her  daughter  ^m  tlie 
importunities  of  her  loveis,  Ceres  con- 
cealed her  in  a  cavern  in  Sicily,  where, 
with  her  nurse  Calligena,  she  was  watched 
by  dragons.  -  Pluto  begged  her  of  Jupiter 
for  a  wife;  he  consented,  and  ordered 
Venus  to  entice  the  maid  out  of  the  cav- 
ern by  artifice.  Venus  went  to  Sicily  in 
company  with  Minerva  and  Diana,  and 
not  fio^Eig  the  watchful  mother  at  home, 
tfaev  easify  penuaded  the  cirl  to  go  to 
walk.  She  went  out,  thererore,  in  com- 
pany with  the  nymphs  and  zephyrs,  to 
Sluck  flowers  in  the  blooming  fiekis. 
iuddenly  the  earth  opened,  and  Pluto 
bore  the  astonished  maiden  to  the  lower 
worid,  while  Jupiter  signified  his  appro- 
bation by  his  thunder.  In  vain  did  Jupi- 
ter attempt  to  obtain  her  mother's  consent 
to  her  marriage  with  Pluto,  and  he  at 
length  granted  her  permission  to  return  to 
the  upper  world,  provided  she  had  not 
taated  any  of  the  food  of  the  gods.  But 
while  walking  through  the  lovely  fields 
of  Elysium,  she  had  eaten  a  pomegranate, 
and  all  that  Jupiter  could  grant  to  the 
pnyera  of  her  afflicted  mother  was,  that 
she  should  spend  the  spring  and  summer 
of  each  year  in  the  upper  world.  (See 
Ceres*)  The  Orphic  h^mns  call  her  the 
mother  of  the  Eumenides  and  Ebuleus 
(Bacchus),  the  only  begotten,  the  venerable 
wife  of  Pluto,  the  queen  of  the  shades,  the 
avenger  of  perjury,  the  companion  of  the 
Hours,  the  all-rulinir  maid,  the  fruitful,  the 
nourishing,  the  goddess  of  spring.  She 
brings  all  things  to  light,  amuses  herself 
in  the  fragrant  meads,  and  adorns  her 
sacred  bosom  vrith  green  herbs;  she  is  the 
resplendent  and  homed  goddess;  she  is 


also  celebrated,  under  the  name  Mise,  as 
the  mother  of  Bacchus,  the  chaste,  holy, 
the  inefiable  queen,  having  the  form  boUi 
of  man  and  woman.  In  the  mysteries, 
Proserpine  was  also  the  symbol  of  the 
soul  confined  in  the  body.  She  had  no 
children  by  Pluto;  but  by  Jupiter,  who 
had  intercourse  vrith  her  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  she  had  Zagreus.  Jupiter  gave 
her  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  the  city  of 
Agrigentum,  in  this  island,  wos  peculiarly 
sacr^  to  her.  She  is  represented  sitting 
on  a  throne,  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
vrith  narcissuses  or  a  pomegranate  in  her 
hand,  or  alone,  holding  the  two-forked 
trident  of  her  husband.  She  was  also 
worshipped  in  Locris.and  at  Megalopolis, 
and  she  bad  a  celebrated  grove  near  the 
lake  of  Avemus ;  in  Rome,  as  at  Megalop- 
olis, she  had  a  temple  in  common  with 
Ceres,  which  men  were  permitted  to 
enter  only  once  a  year.  As  goddess  of 
the  infernal  regions,  a  black,  sterile  cow 
waft  offered  to  her ;  the  pomegranate,  the 
bat,  and  the  winter,  were  socred  to  her. 
She  was  worahipped,  together  with  Ceres, 
in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Pirithoua 
and  Theseus  (q.  v.),  who  attempted  to 
carry  her  ofi^  were  obliged,  accoraing  to 
some,  to  remain  in  the  infernal  regions. 
To  Proserpine  is  ascribed  the  office  of 
cuning  ofi'the  lock  of  hair  by  which  the 
dead  were  devoted  to  the  lower  world. 
At  funerals  of  the  dead,  it  was  usual  to 
smite  tlie  breast,  as  a  mark  of  honor  to 
her.  The  friends  and  servants  of  the 
deceased  cut  off"  their  hair  and  threw  it  on 
the  pile,  to  appease  Proserpine.  She  is 
oflen  confounded  with  Hecate,  (q.  v.) 
Gerhard  has  collected  the  ancient  repre- 
sentations of  Venus  Proserpine,  in  bis 
Venus  Proserpina  iUusirala  (Fiesole,  1826). 
PaosooT  (from  npos,  to,  and  ff^n,  song) 
treats  of  quantity,  accent,  and  the  laws 
of  versification,  and  of  all  that  afifects  the 
hannouy  of  verse  or  prose.  If  we 
consider  the  elements  of  language  (the 
vowels  and  consonants),  we  find  that  the 
sound  dwells  upon  the  vowel,  and  longer 
if  several  vowels  stand  together  and  com- 
bine to  form  one  sound.  Double  vowels, 
therefore,  and  diphthongs,  render  syllables 
long.  Further,  as  to  consonants ;  if  sev- 
eral follow  each  other,  they  also  require 
the  voice  to  dwell  on  them,  and,  therefore, 
likewise  render  the  syllable  long.  Conso- 
nants following  eorh  other,  wimout  inter- 
mediate vowete,  affect  the  length  of  the 
syllables  by  posiiitm,  as  it  is  cafied.  The 
proportion  or  vowels  and  consonants  is 
very  difi^rent  in  difierent  languages.  (See 
CiMsonants.)     Idioms,  the  principle  of 
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which  is  euphony  (e.  g.  the  Italian  aod 
Spanish),  give  a  preponderance  to  the 
vowels,  and  avoid  successive  conso- 
nants. In  the  northern  languages,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  consonants  prevail,  and 
too  often  follow  each  other ;  but  three  in 
succession  are  less  frequent,  and  prolong 
the  sound  still  more.  Three  consonants, 
in  German,  would  render  a  syllable  long 
by  position.  Such  a  determination  of 
the  time,  according  to  the  proportionate 
weight  of  syllables,  is  called  qwmtity^  and 
languages,  m  which  vowels  predominate, 
incline  more  to  quantity;  on  the  other 
hand,  idioms,  in  which  consonants  prevail, 
incline  more  to  accent,  as  they  determine 
the  duration  of  the  tone  more  by  the 
logical  priority  of  the  syllables.  TheOer* 
man  language  is  of  the  latter  sort,  though 
the  meaning  or  derivation  does  by  no 
means  always  determine  the  length  of  the 
syllables  in  this  lani^uage.  The  Germans 
have,  moreover,  distinct  long  and  short 
syllables,  like  the  Greeks  and  Rom^s, 
and  of  late  have  veiy  much  settled  theu* 
prosody,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  write 
m  all  the  ancient  metres.  The  other 
modem  languages  of  Europe,  west  or 
south  of  German  V,  have  not  long  or  short 

gllables,  properly  speaking.  The  Eng- 
h  language  has  no  prosody,  in  the  an- 
cient sense  of  the  word:  its  verse  depends 
upon  accent  and  the  number  of  the  sylla- 
bles (SeeilA^fme,  and  FersifScolum.) 
Pbosopop<eia.  (See  Perwmi/Scofiofi.) 
pROTAGOKAs;  a  Grecian  philosopher, 
bom  at  Abdera,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  0.  He  taught  principally  at 
Athens.  He  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  first  Sophists  (q.  v.)  who  travelled  in 
Greece,  reading  his  writings,  hokling  pub- 
lic disputations,  and  giving  instruction  for 
Cy.  He  was  accused  of  atheism,  and. 
nished  from  Athens,  and  his  writings 
were  publiclv  burnt  He  is  said  to  have 
denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
absolute  truth,  and  to  have  applied  his 
doubts  of  human  knowledge  to  the  most 
sacred  and  important  subjects^'— virtue  and 
the  existence  of  God, — maintaiuuig  tliat 
they  might  as  well  exist  as  not  exist 
How  far  this  is  true  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty,  because  his  writings  arc  lost 
PaoT£CTOR,  CAaDiiTAL.  Evcry  Catho- 
lic nation  and  religious  order  has  a  pro- 
tector, residing  in  Rome,  who  is  a  cardinal, 
and  is  called  cardinal  protector. 
pROTEGTOE,  LoRD.  (See  CromwelL) 
Protector  of  Slaves.  An  officer  en- 
tirely novel,  and  intended  to  give  some  leml 
protection  to  slaves,  was  created  by  the 
jQnglish  ministry  of  earl  Grey,  by  a  Britisli 


order  in  council,  of  Nov.  2, 1831,  consti- 
tuting in  the  colonies  of  Trinidad,  St 
Lucia,  the  Mauritius,  British  Guiana,  and 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  certain  officera, 
called  proiector§  of  9laves,  They  are  never 
to  be  proprietors  of  slaves ;  are  to  receive 
complaintB  of  slaves  against  their  masters 
and  others ;  may  summon  the  latter  to 
appear  before  them;  and  institute  a  prose- 
cution against  them  before  the  proper 
tribunal  If  a  slave  is  prosecuted  berore 
a  court,  notice  must  be  given  to  a  prolsc- 
tor,  who  personally,  or  by  an  aanstant 
protector,  must  be  present  at  the  trial,  in 
order  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  slave. 
The  protector  also  keeps  a  register  of  all 
the  slaves  of  his  district ;  has  the  power 
to  enter  any  plantation  or  buikling,  where 
he  believes  slaves  are  iU-trealed ;  to  grant 
them  marriage  licenses,  and  to  attend,  in 
various  other  ways»  to  the  preservation  of 
good  order  among  them. 

Protector  or  the  ConpEDERATioif 
OF  THE  Rhiitb.  (See  J^Tapolem^  and 
ConfederaUon  o/  the  Rkme.) 

Protesilaus,  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes 
at  Troy,  was  the  son  of  Iphichis,  king  of 
Phylace,  in  Thessaly,  and  of  Diontedea. 
His  original  name  was  lolaus,  and  he 
received  the  surname  of  Protesilaus,  be- 
cause he  was  the  firet  of  the  Greeks  who 
leaped  ashore  on  theur  landing  before 
Troy ;  but  he  was  immediately  killed  by 
a  Trojan  warrior,  according  to  some  by 
Hector.  His  tomb  was  on  the  Simean 
promontory.  He  was  honored  as  a  liero 
after  his  death}  and  had  an  oracle  at  Ekeus 
in  the  Chersonesus,  particularly  for  atlile- 
ue ;  he  also  healed  several  diseases. 

Protest  ;  a  solenm  declaration  of  opin- 
ion, commonly  asainst  some  act,  particu- 
larly a  formal  and  solemn  declaration,  in 
writing,  of  dissent  from  the  proceedings 
of  a  legislative  body,  as  a  protest  of  the 
lords  in  parliament,  or  a  like  declaration 
of  dissent  by  a  minority  of  any  body, 
against  the  proceeding  of  the  majority. 
— lu  commerce,  a  fonnal  declaration, 
made  by  a  notary  public,  under  hand  and 
seal,  at  the  request  of  the  payee,  or  holder 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  non-acceptance 
or  non-payment  of  the  same,  protesting 
against  the  drawer  and  othere  concerned, 
for  the  exchange,  charges,  damages  and 
interest.  This  protest  is  written  on  a 
copy  of  the  bill  of  exchange,  and  notice 
is  ^iven  to  the  endorser  of  the  same,  by 
which  he  becomes  liable  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  with  charges,  damages 
and  interest  (See  BiUof  Exdumgt.)  The 
name  of  protest  is  also  given  to  a  like 
declaration  against  the  drawer  of  a  note 
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c€  bmd,  for  noD-payment  to  a  bankioK 
corporation,  and  or  the  master  of  a  veme\ 
anainit  seizure,  &c.  A  jmdest  is  also  a 
writing,  attested  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  a  consul,  drawn  by  a  master  of  a  ves- 
sel, stating  the  seTerirjr  of  a  voyage,  by 
which  the  ship  has  su&red,  and  showing 
it  was  not  owing  to  the  neglect  or  mis- 
conduct of  the  master.. 

PaoTESTArrTiSM  includes  the  Protestant 
religion  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  histo- 
ry of  its  developement,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence which  it  has  had  on  mankind.  This 
name,  like  many  othera  in  history,  owes 
its  origin  to  a  circumstance  comparatively 
insignificant  It  originated  in  Germany, 
when  those  memben  of  the  empire  who 
were  attached  to  the  reformation,  pro- 
tested (April  19,  1539),  before  the  assem- 
bled princes,  against  the  ibllowing  re- 
solve of  the  diet  at  Spire :  ^  that,  until  a 
general  council  should  be  held,  further 
innovations  in  ecclesiastical  af&irs  should 
oe  avoided ;  the  mass  should  not  be  any 
further  abolished,  nor  its  celebration  be 
prevented  in  those  places  whhher  the 
new  doctrine  bad  already  spread  ;  no  in- 
flammatory sermons  should  be  preached ; 
and  no  vituperative  writings  be  printed." 
In  consequence  of  this  protestation,  they 
were  called  Proiestanls,  and  soon  adopted 
this  name  themselves.  To  this  protesta- 
tion was  added  (April  25)  a  formal  appeal 
to  the  emperor  against  every  measure 
hostile  to  their  faith.  The  word  Proiei- 
imU  was  afterwards  adopted,  also,  in  for- 
eign countries;  and  when,  in  1817,  the 
centeiuiial  celebration  of  the  beginning  of 
theCrerman  reformation  caused  several  con- 
troveraies  in  Prussia,  the  government  pro- 
hibited (June  30,  1817)  the  flirther  useof  the 
term  ProUstant  in  the  country,  as  being  ob- 
solete and  unmeaning,  since  the  Protestants 
did  not  my  longer  protest,  and  ordered  the 
word  ewtigdxcal  to  be  substituted  fbr  it. 
The  Bumberleas  sects  which  have  sprung 
up  among  the  seceders  from  Catholicism, 
since  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  Proteitantai  all  agree  (however  different 
their  opinions  on  some  important  points 
may  be)  in  rejecting  human  authority  in 
mattere  of  religion,  taking  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  the  sole  rule  of  their  faith  and 
lif^  and  adhering  to  particuhur  creeds  on- 
ly as  expressing  the  convictions  in  which 
mi  their  members  agree.  (Seeiie/annaJton.) 
The  present  number  of  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics  is  ffiven  in  the  article  Eede- 
sioitieal  EtlabUakmenta. 

Protbus,  according  to  the  old  Grecian 
mythology,  a  deified  mortal,  a  soothsaying 


and  wonder-working  old  man  of  the  sea, 
who  fed  the  phoe^B  of  Neptune  in  the 
iCgean  sea,  and  was  said  by  wandering 
mariners  to  sun  himself  with  his  sea- 
calves,  and  to  sleep  at  mid-day,  some- 
times on  the  desert  island  of  Pharos,  near 
the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  some- 
times on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Carpathus  (the  modem  Scar- 
panto),  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  He 
prophesied  only  when  compelled  by  force 
and  art.  He  tried  eveiy  means  to  elude 
those  Who  consulted  hmi,  and  changed 
himself^  after  the  manner  of  the  sea-gods, 
into  every  shape,  into  beasts,  trees,  and 
even  into  fire  and  water.  But  whoever 
boldly  held  him  fast,  to  such  a  one  he  re- 
vealed whatever  he  wished  to  know, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future.  Thua 
Menelaus  surprised  him  (Och^stcy,  iv,351), 
and  compelled  him  to  aid  him  by  his 
prophecies  and  his  counsel.  Homer  calls 
Proteus  Egyptian,  either  in  the  literal 
sense,  or  to  signify  that  he  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  river  Egyptus.  L^ter 
writers  represented  Proteus  as  a  king  in 
the  time  or  the  Trojan  war,  who,  either  by 
divine  skill,  or  by  an  artful  change  of 
the  ornaments  of  his  head,  eould  assume 
various  forms.  According  to  other  ac- 
counts, which,  perhaps,  Virgil  had  in  view, 
Proteus  was  a  deified  sorcerer  of  Pallene, 
a  peninsula  of  Emathia  or  Macedonia.  Dis- 
turbed bytiie  proflisBCy  of  his  sons,  he 
went,  in  the  time  of  Hereules,  under  the 
sea  to  Egypt,  and  in  that  unfrequented 
part  of  the  sea  kept  the  sea-calves  of  his 
master  Neptune,  who  had  given  him  the 
wonderful  power  of  prophesying.  The 
later  mvstics  made  him  an  emblem  of 
primeval  matter,  and  he  is  thus  represent- 
ed in  the  34th  Orphic  hymn.  This  mortal- 
bom  sea-god  now  became  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Ph<Bnice,orof  old  Oceanus  him- 
self and  Tetbys.  Psamathe  vras  his  vrite, 
by  whom  he  had  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, whose  names  sre  differently  given. 
Any  one  who  hastily  changes  his  principles 
is,  from  this  old  sea-god,  called  a  Proteus. 

PaoTH^ErTE  ;  a  new  mineral,  found  in 
the  valley  of  Zillerthal,  m  the  Tyrol.  It 
occurs  in  rectanguhir  prisms,  vnih  faces 
longitudinally  striated  ;  color  cbrysolito- 
peen ;  lustre  between  glass  and  diamond ; 
heavy  ;  scratches  glass ;  infusible  before 
the  blow-pipe,  and1s  electric  by  friction. 

Protocol  (from  the  Latin  protoco^uirr)  j 
a  record  or  register.  In  French,  protocot 
means  the  prescribed  formula  for  instru- 
ments accompanying  certain  transactions, 
and  in  German  it  signifies  the  minutes  of 
any  transaction.    In  the  latter  sense  the 
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word  has,  of  late,  been  received  into  in- 
ternational law,  and  we  hear  mucii  of  the 
London  protoadt  reepecting  Greece,  Bel- 
gium, &c.  The  word  cornea  from  the 
Greek,  and  ia  uaed  as  early  aa  in  the  fortieth 
novel  of  Justinian,  which  forbids  the  cut- 
ting the  protocoUum  of  charters — a  short 
note,  showing  the  year  in  which  the  paper 
or  parchment  was  made,  and  the  officer 
commissioned  for  the  delivery  of  the  in- 
strumenl8,by  means  of  which  frauds  were 
frequently  detected.  (See  Du  Fresno's 
Qhagary,) 

pROToesiiES ;  a  Greek  painter,  contem- 
porary with  Apelles,  according  to  some, 
bom  in  Rhodes,  according  to  others,  in 
Caria.  (See  ApdUsJ)  Several  master- 
pieces ot  his  are  mentioned,  pcuticularly 
a  picture  of  Jalysus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rhodes. 
In  this  picture  a  hound  was  represented 
panting,  and  widi  froth  on  his  mouth. 
Pliny  relates,  that  for  a  long  time  the 
painter  was  unable  to  satisfy  himself  in 
the  execution  of  the  froth ;  but  that,  at 
last,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  threw  the  sponge, 
with  which  he  used  to  wipe  off  the  colore, 
on  the  painting,  and  thus  accidentally  pro- 
duced a  natunJ  representation  of  it  This 
picture  saved  the  city  of  Rhodes,  when  it 
was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  In  the  time 
of  Cicero  it  was  still  in  that  city,  but  Cas- 
sius  carried  it  to  Rome,  and  placed  it  in 
the  temple  of  Peace,  in  which  it  was 
burnt  during  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

Protractor.  An  instrument  for  lay- 
ing down  and  measuring  angles  on  paper 
with  accuivcy  and  despatch,  and  by  which 
the  use  of  the  line  of  chords  is  supersed- 
ed. It  is  ot  various  forms — semicircular, 
rectangular  or  circular. 

Provencal  Poets  were  romantic  pNO- 
ets  of  chivalry,  in  the  twelfUi  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  in  the  south  of  France 
and  in  Spain.  These  southern  countries 
at  that  time  bore  the  common  name  of 
Provence^  which  included,  beside  the 
countiy  situated  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Var,  Languedoc,  Gascony,  Auvergne 
and  Burgundy.  They  were  united  in  the 
beginning  of'^the  twelfth  century,  under 
Raymond  Berengarius  IV,  previously 
count  of  Barcelona  or  Catalonia,  and  by 
marriage,  count  of  Provence  (as  such, 
Raymond  Berengarius  I),  and  after- 
wards comprehended  also  Arragon,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  south  of  Spain.  The 
people  were  called  Provenpaux,  and  were 
separated  finom  the  less  polished  French 
by  the  Loire.  Southern  France,  already 
refined  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  by 
its  vicinitv  to  the  Romans,  favored  with  a 
milder  cihnate  and  a  freer  government, 


was,  until  the  eleventh  centuiy,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  north  in  civilizatioih  and 
poosessod  a  lan^age  composed  ot  Ro- 
man and  Teutonic  words,  and  so  much 
distinguished  for  clearness,  tendemeas, 
sweemess  and  copiousness,  that  it  was 

3K>ken  by  the  higher  classes  even  in  Cat- 
onia,  Valencia,  Majorca,  &;c.    The  lan- 
guage, the  cultivation  of  the  nobles  by 
Sieir  intercourse  with  the  East,  particu- 
lariy  witli  the  poetical  Arabs,  an  imagina- 
tion awakened,  and  an  understanding  en- 
larged by  travel  and  adventure,  a  romantic 
spirit,  and  the  wealth  produced  by  com- 
merce,— all  these  circumstances  contrib- 
uted to  foster   genius    and   to  produce 
poetry.    The  poet  sang  of  war  and  adven- 
tures, religion  and  love,  and  found  encour- 
agement and  applause,  particularly  from 
tlie  ladies,  who  were  celebrated    in   his 
verses.    The  taste  for  poetry  became  gen- 
eral  among   the   nobles  and  cultivated 
classes  in  Provence,  and  the  princes,  par- 
ticularly Raymond  Berengarius  III  and 
V,  favored  the  poetical    art.     In   their 
court,  at  that  time  the  most  refined  and 
splendid  in  Europe,  it  was  custotnaiy  to 
collect  a  circle  of  noble  poets.    Poetry 
and  song,  accompanied  by  the  lute,  harp, 
or  viol,  were  demanded  at  every  feast,  and 
many  persons  therefore  wandered  about 
to  enliven  festivals  with  such  accompani- 
ments.   The  words  Pn^venfcd  and  poet 
l)ecame  almost  synonymous.   Their  songs, 
which  were  in  rhyme,  and  which  often 
proceeded  leas    from  poetic    inspiration 
than  from  a  spirit  of  imitation,  are  divided 
into  three  principal  classes  :  1.  Canzonets, 
love  songs  and  joyful  (»tnda8\  plaintive 
(Uds),  pastoral  {pastaureUes)^  and  religious 
or  didactic  songs ;  2.  Sirventes,  songs  in 
honor  of  heroes  and  princes,  in  which 
class  were    included    patriotic  and  war 
songs;  3.  Tensons,  sometimes  os  ques- 
tions of  gallantry,  which  were  recited  in 
the  courts  of  love  (cotir»  i'aw^tir).    The 
favorite  subjects  were  tove  and  ladies  ; 
and  the  poets  endeavored  to  rival  each 
other  in  the  praises  of  their  mistresses ; 
but  they  were  less  tender  and  chaste  than 
the  German  Mmesi^gers.  (q.  v.)     Al- 
though their  poemsy  as  a  whole,  are  not 
much  to  our  taste,  they  contain  occasion- 
al fine  passages  (which  must  be  read  in 
the  original,  os  tiieir  principal  charm  con- 
sists in  the  expression),  and  although  they 
have  little  true  poetical  merit,  as  they  con- 
sist rather  of  fantastic  conceits  and  hack- 
neyed rhymes,  tiian  of  the  outpourings 
of  an  elevated  soul,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  they  were  of  great  advantage  to 
that  age,  by  forming  the  mind, enriching  the 
language,  exciting  men  to  action,  and  i&- 
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dies  to  duke  themselves  worthy  of  love. 
The  Provencal  poets  were  also  called  JFZo- 
flunu,  and  the  Provencal  laoguage  was 
called  the  RamanOi  as  it  was  deriv^  prin- 
cipally fi-om  the  Latin.  These  poets  were 
likewise  called  JVoubadours  (q.  v. ;  in  Ital- 
ian, TVtwcrton),  while  tlie  Norman-French 
poets  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  who 
wrote  in  French  the  nonsensical,  conceit- 
ed and  absurd  romances  (the  first  of  which 
was  the  tedious,  but  then  |)opular,  Roman 
de  la  Bose)^  heroic  poems  (of  the  twelve 
peers  of  Charlemagne,  of  the  knights 
of  the  round  table,  and  of  the  Ama- 
disses),  Conies  and  Fabliaux^  and  who 
were  particularly  fiiyored  by  Charles  VI, 
were  called  TVovivhreSy  or  Thnmeurs.  (See 
lyancey  LUeraiure  of,  division  Poetry,) 
The  oldest  Troubadour,  whose  name  and 
poems  are  known  to  us,  is  William,  count 
of  Poitiers  and  Guienne  (bom  10711  who 
sang  the  adventures  of  his  crusade,  al- 
thou^  there  must  have  been  others  who 
sang  before  him.  Raynouard  discovered 
a  nt>vencal  poem  of  the  year  1000,  in 
rhyme.  The  flourishing  period  of  this 
school  of  poetry  extends  from  1090  to 
1290,  and  its  popularity  was  at  its  height 
about  1140,  and  at  the  time  when  Beren- 
garius  III  received  the  investiture  of  Pro- 
vence from  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  Not 
only  the  nobles  and  many  ladies  in  Pro- 
vence, but  many  celebrated  foreign  princes 
Se.  ^.  Richard  the  Lion-hearted^  and  the 
Italian  nobles,  partook  of  the  enthusiasm 
in  its  favor.  The  charms  of  the  Proven- 
^  poetry  and  language  were  more  early 
widely  felt  in  Italy  (where  Folchetto  was. 
the  mst  known  poet  of  this  school),  and 
in  Spain  (the  country  of  the  Limousin 
Proven^l  poets),  where  many  princes 
were  poets  (Alphonso  II,  Peter  III  and 
IV),  and  later  in  Sicily.  The  history  of 
Romeo  de  Villeneuve  (the  Pilgrim]^  'who 
was  minister  of  the  tenth  count  of  Pro- 
vence, Raymond  Berengarius  (from  1206 
to  1341),  and  who  is  praised  by  Dante, 
deals  in  the  marvellous,  and  was  consid- 
ered by  Baudrier  (1685)  as  a  romance. 
These  materials  have  been  worked  up  in 
a  new  form  in  the  Peregrinaxionied  Avan- 
ture  del  nobUe  Romeo  da  Provenza  (Turin, 
1824).  The  decline  of  the  Provencal 
poetry  began  in  the  fourteenth  centurv,  in 
the  first  half  of  which,  prizes  were  offered 
(at  Toulouse  golden  violets  afterwards 
silver  marigolds  and  roses),  for  the  encour- 
agement of  poets.  The  last  whom  Mil- 
lot,  the  author  of  the  principal  work  on 
this  subject,  Hist,  LUUraire  dts  Trouha- 
dours  fParis,  1774,  3  vols.),  cites  is  Jean 
Esteve  de  Blesi^res  (about   1286).     At 


length  this  amusement  becattis  weari- 
some, the  understandinff  took  the  place  of 
ftncy,  the  nobility  lost  tiieir  splendor,  the 
princely  patrons  of  poetry  became  extinct, 
the  French  line  of  kings  who  succeeded, 
favore^l  the  French  language  instead  of 
the  Provencal,  and  materials  failed  when 
the  adventures  of  chivalry  ceased  to  exist ; 
no  powerful  Petrarch  arose  among  the 
Provencals,  and  instead  of  the  singers, 
who,  ir  they  really  were  Trouhadoun^ 
were  called  minstrds  (q.  v.),  succeeded 
actors  and  jugglers,  who  disgraced  the 
name  of  Troubadours,  and  whose  mean- 
ness soon  caused  the  earlier  and  better 
poets  to  be  forgotten.  We  have  still  much 
of  the  Provencal  poetry  left  Some  of 
the  pieces  are  religious  romances.  Sec 
Raynouard's  Ckoix  des  Pohiu  mgmaUs 
des  TrwbadMJors  (Paris,  1816—21, 6  vols.), 
to  which  coUection  is  prefixed  t  Gram- 
maire  Romane ;  see  also  A.  W.  Schlcgers 
ObservaHons  sver  la  LiUhature  Provtn- 
2aU  (Paris,  1818). 

Provbivce  ;  one  of  the  old  provinces  of 
France,  lying  in  the  soutfa-eaStem  part  of 
the  country,  on  the  Meditemmean,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Dauphiny,  and  on  the 
west  by  Languedoc.  Its  natural  bounda- 
ries were  the  sea,  the  Rhone,  the  Var  and 
the  Alps.  The  capital  was  Aix,  and  the 
province  was  divided  into  Upi)er  and  Low- 
er Provence.  The  departments  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  the  Lower  Alps 
and  the  Var,  with  a  part  of  that  of  Vau- 
cluse,  have  been  ^rmed  ^m  it  Greek 
colonies  were  fi>unded  here  at  an  early 
period  (see  MarstQUs) ;  and  the  Romans, 
bavinff  conquered  the  country  (B.C.  194), 
gave  It  the  name  of  Provincui  (the  prov- 
ince), whence  its  later  name  was  derived. 
After  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Louis 
le  D^bontiaire,  it  fell  to  Lothaire,  and  was 
afterwards  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  In  1246, 
it  passed  to  the  house  of  Anjou  by  mar- 
riage ;  and,  in  1481,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  that  house,  Louis  XI 
united  it  to  the  dominions  of  the  Frencli 
crown.  (For  its  famguage  and  literature, 
see  Prance,  diviaon  Languagty  and  the 
article  Proven^  Potis.) 

Proverbs  aie  the  flower  of  popular 
wit  and  tlie  treasures  of  popular  wisdom ; 
they  give  the  result  of  experience  in  a 
form  made  impressive  by  rhyme,  allitera- 
tion, parallelism  (q.  vA  a  pointed  turn,  or 
a  comparison  drawn  from  the  most  ordina- 
ry scenes  and  occurrences  of  life,  which, 
by  the  force  of  association,  makes  theur 
eflect  strong  and  permanent  Proverbs 
may  be  unaasumiiig,  lively,  grave,  or  even 
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sublime ;  their  general  character  is  ntOoeU, 
Hie  habit  of  men,  at  the  preeeot  day,  to 
communicate  ao  much  with  each  other  by 
writings  whicfa^  exciting  the  feelings  less 
than  conversation,  leads  to  aleas  animated 
mode  of  expression,  and  the  disposidon 
to  avoid  what  is  common,  sprin  j^ng  from 
the  pride  of  intellectual  cultivation  inc  - 
dent  to  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  and 
various  causes  connected  with  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  make  proveriw  eveiy 
day  more  unfishionable  with  the  most 
civilized  European  nations,  particularly 
the  English,  with  whom  the  use  of  a 
j>roverfo  (except  it  be  one  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion) is  considered  almost  vulgar;  and  the 
same  contempt  fer  these  jewels  of  the 
multitude  has  spread  to  us.  Another  rea- 
son fer  proverbs  going  out  of  fashion  may 
be,  that  the  better  a  proverii)  is,  the  more 
trite  it  becomes;  and  what  is  trite  is  vul- 
gar, and  what  is  vulc ar  is  inelegant.  Thus 
a  uubUc  speaker  cotud  not  use  the  prov- 
eib,  "  'Twixt  cup  and  lip  is  many  a  slip," 
at  least,  not  vrithout  some  apok>^  fer  its 
triteness,  ahhough  the  very  triteness  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  cases  (such  as  often 
Quoted  verses),  proves  merit;  and  even 
tJiis  homely  proverit)  undoubtedly  has  often 
led  to  care  and  thou^htfulness.  Proveribs 
often  save  long  expunations  by  present- 
ing a  striking  image ;  and  many  a  lecture 
has  probabfy  been  superseded  bv  the 
French  adage,  *<One  spoonftil  of  honey 
attracts  more  flies  than  a  hundred  barreb 
of  vinegar.^  So  they  may  be  often  used 
with  ened  to  point  the  conclusion  of  a 
discourse.  A  period  on  the  feilureof  men 
who  strive  beyond  their  capacity,  might  be 
well  closed  by  the  Arabian  saymg  which 
Burckhardt  mentions,  ^If  God  puiposes 
the  destruction  of  an  ant,  he  gives  her 
wings  f  and  the  vanity  of  human  resolu- 
tions could  hardly  1>e  set  in  a  stronger 
lisht  than  bv  the  Portuguese  jproverb, 
^  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions" — a 
proved)  which,until  it  has  become  fiimiliar, 
IS  awftdly  impressive.  It  requires  skill  to 
apply  proveros  elegantly  and  judiciouslv 
in  common  life.  Ajs  to  die  general  worth 
of  proveibs,  we  would  say,  with  one  of 
their  number,  Foxjxnm/i,  vox  Dei,  Yet 
there  are  many  directly  opposed  to  others, 
and  they  must  always  be  received  cvm 
grano  salig;  they  are  general  vie^vs  cf 
thitt^  and  *<no  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion.^ Proveibs  are  plain  spoken.  In 
their  view,  as  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all 
are  equal.  They  take  cognizance  of  the 
virtues,  and  vices,  and  follies,  of  all  classes, 
without  respect  of  persons.  They  pierce 
the  object  at  which  they  aim ;  and  this,  in 


&et,  gives  then  cuiraney,  and  makes  tliem 
what  they  are.    Boileau  speaks  of  happy 


Qui,  par  U  prompi  ejfet  {Pun  tel  r^ouissant, 
Demetment  qvdfoefoia  proverbes  en  nauuttd. 

Such  a  phrase  is  Napoleon's,  **Tbanw 
but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous," which  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
become  a  provm,  as  is  the  case  Mrith 
many  other  expresnons  struck  out  in  hap- 
py moments,  or  proceeding  from  conspic- 
uous persons.  The  jMovcrb  is  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  motto,  symbol,  device,  sen- 
tence, apologue,  fable,  &.C.;  and  the  Ibnit 
cannot  always  be  easily  drawn.  Burck- 
hardt gives  us  the  followmff  as  AiiHc  prov- 
erbs: The  wolf  was  asked,  «Forwhat  art 
thou  following  those  poor  little  sheep?"  He 
replied,  **  Hie  dust  upon  which  they  tread 
is  good  for  my  poor  litde  eyes.'*  And  this : 
one  man  said  to  another,  **0  slave,  I  have 
bought  thee."  "That  is  thy  businfw," 
iBphed  he.  "But  wih  thou  run  away?" 
"That  is  my  business," replied h?.  These, 
having  at  once  a  narrative  character,  and. 
a  concise,  pointed  expression,  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  apoWue  and  the  prov- 
erb. Certain  saUies  of  popular  humor, 
ludicrous  panonifrcatioDs,  &C.,  which  are 
fiequendy  repeated,  are  sometimes  called 
proverh$ ;  as,  "  What  a  dust  we  kick  up, 
as  the  fly  said  to  the  cart-wheel."  Prov- 
erbs, b^g  the  oflfepring  of  popular  feel- 
ing and  experience,  often  serve,of  couise,to 
kMp  alive  the  recollection  of  peculiar  views 
and  customs ;  and  a  collection  of  the  say- 
ings of  dLQTerent  nations  would  form  an 
exceedingly  useful  and  interesting  work. 
Biunckhardt  collected,  at  Cairo,  a  number 
of  Arabic  proverbs,  which  have  been 
published,  in  a  quarto  volume,  under  the 
title  Arabic  Proverbs,  or  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians  (Lon- 
don, 1830).  Sailer  has  published  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Streets,  or  the  Meaning 
and  Use  of  German  Proverbs  (Augsburg, 
1810,  in  German).  Many  other  collec- 
tions of  German  jmroverbs  exist,  but  none 
very  complete.  The  East,  the  region  of 
imagination  and  metaphor,  abounds  in 
proverbs ;  and  the  southern  countries  of 
Euroiie,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy,  have 
many  more  thimthe  cool,  reflecting  North. 
Proverbs,  Book  of.  (See  ^lomoru) 
pROviDENcx,  the  larj^est  place  and  only 
city  in  Rhode  Island,  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  tide-waters  of  Narraganset 
bay,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Auantic 
ocean,  and  is  forty  miles  south-south- 
west of  Boston,  fifteen  north-north-west 
of   Bristol,    thirty   north    of   Newport, 
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fifty-Aigfat  nonh-«aBt  of  New  London, 
wventy  east  of  Hartford,  190  noith-eaat 
of  New  York,  394  north-east  of  Wash- 
mgt0&;lon.71'>a6'W.;  laL  4^51'  N.: 
population,  in  1820,   11,767;    in  1825, 
15,941 ;  in  1830,  16,832;  in  1832,  about 
20,000.    It  is  thus  the  second  town  in 
New  En^land^  in  point  of  population.   It 
is  built  on  both  aides  of  wnat  is  usually 
styled  Providence  rwer^  which  is  only  an 
arm  of  the  ba^  reaching  to  the  mouth  of 
Mooehasuck  nver,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  its  two  sections  being  connected  by 
two  bridges,  one  ninety  feet  in  width. 
Vessels  of  nine  hundred  tons  burthen  can 
come  to  the  whanres.    The  buildings  are 
chiefly  wood,  uniformly  painted  white, 
though  there  are  many  of  mnite  and 
brick.      Some  of   the  dweUing-houses 
are  specious  and  elegant,  and  Siose  on 
the  high  ground  on  me  eastern  side  of 
the  town  are  remaikable  for  beauty  of  sit- 
uation.    The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  state-house,  of  brick ;  the  arcade,  of 
granite ;  fourteen  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  the  halls  of  Brown  umversity ;  the 
Dexter  a^lum ;  the  Friends'  boarding- 
school  ;  nve  public  school-houses,  and 
several    large    manu&cturing    establish- 
ments.   Tl^  arcade  is  the  most  splendid 
building  of  the  kind  in  the  Union ;  it  has 
two  fronts,  of  hammered  granite,  each 
seventy-two  feet  wide,  presenting  colon- 
nades, of  the  pure  Grecian  Doric,  of  six 
columns  each.   The  columns  are  twenly- 
iive  feet  hifh,  the  shaAs  being  twenty- 
two  feet  in  length,  each  of  a  single  block. 
The  body  of  the  building  is  of  split  stone, 
covered  witli  cement,  and  extends  from 
street  to  street,  in  length  222  feet.   It  was 
finished  in  1828,  and  the  whole  cost  was 
about  130,000  dollars.    Of  the  churches, 
the  first  Baptist,  the  two  Unitarian,  and 
one  of  the  Episcopal  (St  John's),  are 
handsome  structures.     Brown  univeratv 
(ori^nally  founded  at  Warren,  in  1764, 
and  removed  to  Providence  in  1770)  takes 
its  name  fit>m  Nicholas  Brown,  its  most 
munificent  benefector.    It  has  two  halls, 
both  of  brick,  viz.  University  hall,  four 
stories  high,  150  feet  long,  and  forty-six 
feet  wide,  containing  fifly-one  rooms  for 
officers  and  students,  besides  a  chapel,  li- 
brary and  philosophical  room ;  and  Hope 
college,  bmlt  in  1822,  four  stories  higli, 
120  feet  long,  forty  wide,  with  forty-eight 
rooms  for  officers  and  smdents.    They 
are  placed  on  some  of  the  highest  ground 
in  the  citv.    The  <*ollege  library  contains 
about  6000  volumes.  Tnree  other  libraries 
within  the  walls,  belonging  to  literary  so- 
cieties, present  an  aggregate  of  6000  vol- 


umes, in  addition.  The  government  of 
the  univennty  is  vested  in  a  boaid  of  fel- 
lows, consistmg  of  twelve  membws,  ei^t 
of  whom,  including  the  president,  must 
be  Baptists ;  and  a  board  of  trustees,  of 
thirty-eix  members,  twenty-two  of  whom 
must  be  Baptists,  five  Friends,  five  Epis- 
copalians, and  four  Congregationafasts. 
The  acting  officers  of  instruction,  at  pres- 
ent, are  the  president,  three  profe»ore,  and 
two  mtors.  There  are  114  students.  The 
philosophical  apparatus,  which  has  re- 
cently been  largely  increased  by  private 
munificence,  may  be  considered  very  ex- 
tensive and  complete.  Aimual  commence- 
ment on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Septem- 
ber. There  are  three  vacations ;  one,  from 
coininencement,four  weeks ;  one,  firom  the 
last  Friday  of  December,  six  weeks ;  and 
one,  firom  the  second  Friday  of  May,  three 
weeks.  Whole  number  of  graduates  to 
1827,  inclusive,  1119.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  institution  is  prosperous. 
The  Dexter  asylum  for  the  poorer  Prov- 
idence, finished  in  1828,  is  a  brick  edifice 
of  three  stories,  170  feet  long  and  forty-five 
feet  wide.  The  Friends'  boarding  school, 
established  by,  and  belongmg  to  the  yearly 
meeting  of  New  Enf^kmd,  is  also  a  spa- 
cious structure,  of  bnck,  with  a  basement 
of  granite,  under  the  care  of  a  superin- 
tendent, five  male  and  four  female  teach- 
ers. Tliereare  117  male  and  70  female 
pupils.  It  has  a  small  library.  The 
public  schools  were  established  in  1800, 
and  now  consist  of  ^ve  grammar  schools, 
^ve  primary  schools,  and  one  African 
school.  They  originated  with  the  me- 
chanics' and  manufacturers'  association. 
The  Provi4ence  library  contains  about 
1600  volumes ;  the  mechanics'  appren- 
tices' library  about  1000 ;  and  that  of  the 
atlieneeum  (an  institution  just  c(Mnmen- 
ced),  about  1500.  Providence  was  early  a 
place  of  much  commercial  enterprise.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1791,  the  duties 
paid  on  imports  and  tormage  amounted  to 
59,766.14  dollars ;  in  the  year  1831,  the 
whole  amqunt  collected  was  227,000  dol- 
lars, notwithstanding  the  diminuuon  of 
the  rates  of  duties  on  many  articles,  which 
reduced  the  sum  36,000  dollars,  at  least. 
The  imports  in  1831  omounted  to  457,717 
dollars ;  the  exports,  domestic  $199,193, 
foreign  $130,441,  total  $329,634.  The 
amount  of  shipping  registered  is  12,362 
tons ;  enrolled,  ilw  tons.  There  are  four 
insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $360,000 ;  and  fifieeu  banks, 
whh  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,502,800, 
besides  arannch  of  the  U.  States  bank, 
with  a  ci4>ital  of  $800,000,  and  the  sav 
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iogsbink, dental  $l(XMm.  Tfa«Biack- 
stone  eaaal.  extendiiig  fiom  Prtmdence  to 
the  town  of  Worcester  (Mass.),  was  fin- 
iabed  in  1838;  whole  cost  about  $700^000. 
It  is  navigated  by  thirty  boats,  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  tons  each.  There  are  ten 
newwapers  published  in  Providence,  two 
of  which  are  dail^.  Providence  is  meet 
flistingoiahed  for  its  manuftcturee.  There 
are  in  Providence  four  cotton  factories, 
two  moved  bv  steam  and  two  by  water 
fiower,  employing  a  gross  capital  of 
$337,489.  They  contain  11,194  spindles, 
and  344  looms.  They  give  employment 
to  353  persons  directly,  Asides  739  others, 
dependent,  more  or  less,  on  them,  with 
an  aggrenie  annual  amount  of  $45,801 
wages.  They  consume  annually  434,971 
pounds  of  cotton ;  spin  332,875  pounds  of 
yam,  and  weave  1,^,000  yards  of  cloth, 
mostly  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
quality,  to  the  estimated  value  of  $347^60. 
'rhere  are  also  two  extensive  bleacheries^ 
in  which  very  larae  quantities  of  cotton 
cloth,  from  many  of  the  factories  in  Rhode 
Island  and  other  states,  are  bleached,  cal- 
endered and  beetled  ;  and  a  third  one  is 
erecting.  The  two  in  operation  employ 
a  capital  of  $175,000,  and  195  persons, 
whose  annual  wages  amount  to  $49,000 ; 
and  the  annual  qiuntity  of  cloth  bleach- 
ed and  linished  at  these  establishments  is 
:i,300,000  pounds,  or  13,300,000  yards. 
There  are  also  four  dve-hou8es,and  a  &c* 
tory  for  making  cancUe  and  lamp  wick, 
and  cotton  webbing.  There  are  four  iron 
fuonderies  and  seven  machine  shops,  em- 
ployed principally  in  building  cotton  ma- 
chineiy,  and  estimated  to  constitute  one 
tliird  of  the  whole  amount  of  this  busi- 
ness carried  on  in  the  state.  Tliese  em- 
ploy a  capital  of  $350,000,  and  414  per- 
sons. They  work  up  annually  about  1390 
tons  of  iron  and  steel,  manu&cturing 
machinery  to  the  value  of  309,000  dol- 
lars. There  are,  besides,  one  file  fiiciory, 
and  one  of  steam  engines,  one  of  steam 
boilers,  and  tliree  brass  founderies,  ail  on  a 
considerable  scale.  There  are  seven  prin- 
cipal establishments  for  working  in  tin, 
sheet-iron,  copper,  brass,  &c.,  in  two  of 
which  the  nuinufacture  of  stoves,  pipes, 
and  grates  for  anthracite  coal,  is  carried 
on  very  extensively ;  one  comb  fectory, 
which  annually  consumes  $4000  worth 
of  stock,  and  manufactures  combs  to  the 
value  of  $9500 ;  twenty-seven  jewellers' 
and  ffoldsmitbs'  shops,  employinff  a  capi- 
tal of  $100,^00, 383  persons,  and  manu- 
&cturing  Koods  to  the  value  of  $338,353 ; 
also  one  factory  for  hat  bodies  of  wool, 
very  extensively  operating  on  a  most  use- 


fiil  patented  inventiOB ;  one  of  sperm  and 
one  f/f  linseed  oil ;  cne  mill  for  cutting 
and  grindmg  dye-«tufis.  A  large  glass- 
house, fck  the  manufiicture  and  cutting  of 
flbit-glasB,  has  been  in  operation  about  a 
year,  employing  a  capital  of  $36,000,  fifty- 
eight  men  and  fourteen  boys,  whose 
wages  amount  to  $31,000  per  annnm,  and 
turning  out  manufiicturea  goods  to  the 
value  of  $1400  per  week,  or  about 
$70,000  per  annum.  Besides  the  above, 
diere  is  an  extensive  manufiicturc  of  leatli- 
er,  boots  and  shoes,  soap  and  candles,  cab- 
inet furniture,  hats,  Scc^  and  pickers,  and 
sundry  articles  used  in  otlier  departments 
of  the  manufiicturing  business.  The  cap- 
italists  of  Providence  have,  bes.dcs,  an 
amount  equal  to  $3,000,000  invested  in 
cotton,  woollen,  and  odier  factories,  in 
otlier  towns  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  ad- 
joining states,  agencies  of  which  are 
established  within  the  city.  For  the  con- 
sumption of  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  in- 
cludmg,  as  this  does,  many  manufiicturing 
villages,  there  were  imported,  in  the  year 
1830, 45,166  bales  of  cotton,  and,  in  the 
year  1831, 55,707 ;  and  of  bread-stuf!^  in 

1830,  68,473  barrels  of  flour,  358,181 
bushels  of  com,  and  16,967  of  rye;  in 

1831,  71,369  barrels  of  flour,  316,663 
bushels  of  com,  and  7773  of  rye. — ^This 
tovim  was  founded  by  Roscr  Williams, 
who  was  bom  in  Wales,  ana  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  removed  to  America  in 
1631,  and,  afler  preaching  at  Salem  and 
Plymouth,  was  settled  at  the  latter  place, 
aspastor  of  the  congregational  church,  in 
1634.  He  there  preached  against  the 
king's  patent  to  the  Plymouth  coloni^tB, 
on  the  ground  that  the  king  had  no  au- 
thority to  grant  and  dispose  of  the  lands 
of  the  natives,  vrithout  their  consent  For 
this  course,  together  with  his  peculiar  re- 
ligious tenets,  and  partieularly  his  open 
and  fearless  declaration  of  the  principles, 
not  of  toieralioti  merely,  but  of  entire  and 
unrestricted  religious  frudom,  and  his 
avowal  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  no 
right  **  to  deal  in  matters  of  conscienc-e 
and  religion,**  he  was  banished,  and  order- 
ed to  depart  the  Plinnouth  jurisdiction 
witliin  six  weeks.  This  sentence  was 
passed  in  the  autumn  of  1635 ;  but  he 
was  afterwards  informed  that  permis- 
sion was  granted  him  to  remain  until  the 
ensuing  ^rin^.  So  great,  however,  was 
the  fear  of  his  mfluence,  that  an  officer  was 
sent  to  apprehend  and  carry  him  on  boaitl  a 
vessel  at  Nantasket,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  conveyed  to  England.  Before  the  arri- 
val of  the  officer,  Williams,  having  intima- 
tion of  this  design,  had  departed  for  Re- 
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liobotb.  Being  there  mformed 
ernor  Winslow  that  he  was  sdU  wii 
bounds  of  the  Plymouth  patent,  he  cross- 
ed the  Seekonk  river,  m  the  eptiag  of 
1696,  and  commenced  a  new  settlement 
in  the  wildemesB,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
emaU  river  Mooehasuek,  giving  it,  inac- 
koMTwledgnient  of  the  divine  protecti(», 
the  name  of  Prwndenee,  The  first  settle^ 
Bient  of  the  town  was  thus  made  on  tlie 
point  of  land  between  the  Seekonk  or 
.  blackstone  river  on  the  east,  and  the  aim 
".of  the  Narraganset  bay  on  the  west. 
The  latter  was  afterwards  gradually  con- 
tracted by  the  extension  of  the  land  in 
the  present  westeriy  part  of  the  town, 
until  the  two  ports  were,  at  length,  con* 
nected  by  Weyoossett  bridge,  now  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  sheet  dr 
water  remaining  north  of  this  bridge  was 
thus  formed  into  a  beautiful  cove,  which, 
at  its  northern  ejctremity,  receives  the 
Mooahasuck  river,  and  fbnns  the  basin  of 
the  Blai^one  canal.  In  1676,  during 
the  war  which  was  made,  at  the  in8ti|^- 
tion  of  king  PhiDp,  for  the  extermination 
of  the  New  Engund  colonists,  an  attack 
was  made  on  Providence  by  the  Indians, 
and  about  forty  houses  burned  and  de- 
stroyed. In  1801,  it  suffered  severely 
finom  an  extensive  fire.  In  1807,  a  vio- 
lent atorm  and  fiood  destroyed  nearly 
all  the  bridges,  and  a  great  number  of 
buildings,  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  In 
the  mat  storm  of  September,  1815,  about 
500  boildiugs  were  destroyed  by  the  wind 
and  the  water  of  the  bay.  The  loss  of 
pnqierty  on  that  occasion  was  then  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $1,000,000  ;  but  that 
eventually  proved  of  much  benefit  to  the 
place,  by  removing  a  great  number  of  old 
and  comparativdy  useless  building^ 
whereby  an  of^MNtunity  was  afR>rded  for 
new  and  commodious  streets  in  those  sec- 
tions which  are  devoted  to  commercial 
business.  In  October,  1831,  Providence 
was  incorporated  as  a  ciw,  divided  into 
six  wards.  Its  municiiNU  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  a  hofsrd  of  six  alder- 
men, and  a  common  council  of  twenty- 
four  members. 

PftoviocncE,  or  New  Proviorncb  ;  the 
second  island,  in  point  of  size,  among  the 
Bahamas,  being  tnirty  miles  in  length  and 
eight  m  breadui ;  lat  25°  2'  N. ;  Ion.  77^ 
2v  W.  A  part  of  it  is  very  fertile ;  but 
its  principal  business  arises  from  the  mis- 
forumes  of  those  ships  which  are  compel- 
led U>  seek  it  for  a  harbor.  This  port  is 
called  JVcuMtu,  and  is  situated  on  the 
north  part  of  the  island.  Its  harbor  if. 
rather  shallbw ;  but  it  is  the  capita),  9nti 
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ftr  the  most  commercial  town  of  the  Ba- 
hamas. Hie  population  of  the  idand  ia 
supposed  to  he  about  8000,  die  greater 
part  of  whom  are  slaves,  (See  Ba£iiiia«.) 

Providence  Pi^ktati oks.    (See  .Yew 
Eru^andj  and  Providence.) 

Peovuvce  (provtncta),  among  the  Ra- 
mans; a  dismct  of  conquered  country, 
ffovemed  by  a  proconsul  or  propretor 
(see  Proam8ul\  and  called  therefore  pro- 
vincia  eoitfutorit,  or  pr&iorieu  But  this 
name  was  only  appliea  to  lands  lying  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Italy.  In  the 
time  of  Aupistus,  they  were  divided  into 
the  provinna  HnaUtriOj  or  popvlares  (the 
peopled  provinces),  and  the  provmeut  tm- 
MTotoruK  (the  emperor's  provinces).  The 
latter  comprised  those  which  were  most 
exposed  to  hostile  inroads,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  which  was  left  entirely  to  the 
emperor,  under  the  pretence  of'^  sparing 
the  senate  and  people  the  trouble  or  man- 
aging them,  but  in  reality  to  keep  the  ar- 
my in  his  own  hands.  Tliey  were  differ- 
ent according  to  circumstances.  In  mod- 
em times,  the  term  has  been  applied  to 
colonjes^rto  dependent  countries,  at  a  dis- 
tance f]x>m  the  metropolis,  or  to  the  difi^- 
ent  divisions  of  the  kingdom  itself.  Thus 
the  Low  Countrios  belonging  to  Austria 
and  Spain  were  styled  pnvinces  (see  Neth- 
erlands) ;  and  the  same  term  is  araVed  to 
some  of  the  English  colonies.  The  dif- 
forent  governments  into  which  Frame 
was  dimed,  previous  to  the  revolution, 
were  also  called  province*.  The  name  has 
sometimes  been  retained  t>y  independent 
states.  Thus  the  republic  of  HoDond,  af- 
ter it  had  thrown  off  the  Bpanish  yoke, 
was  called  the  United  Promnees ;  aad  the 
Argentine  republic  has  assumed  the  name 
of  bunted Prwinces  of  the  Plata,  InEnff- 
limd,  the  jurisdictions  of  the  two  arch- 
bishops are  styled  provinces,— Provincial  m 
a  monastic  officer  who  has  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  monasteries  of  his  order  with- 
in a  certain  province  or  district,  and  is  him- 
self subordinate  to  the  general  of  his  order. 

Provost  (from  praposittu)  ;meome  of 
the  Scotch  cities,  the  title  of  the  chief 
municipal  officer.  (See  Prioot,)  The 
heads  of  several  of  the  colleges  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
also  styled  provosts. 

Provost  marshal  of  an  army  is  an  offi- 
cer appointed  to  arrest  and  secure  desert- 
ers and  other  criminals,  to  hinder  the  sol- 
diers from  pillaging,  to  indict  offenders, 
and  to  see  sentence  passed  upon  them 
and  executed.  He  also  regulates  weigfati 
and  measures. 

Pbudhow,  Korre  Paul ;  a  French  paint* 
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en  bom  in  1760^  at  Cluny,  where  be  was 
educated  by  the  monks  of  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  the  place.  The  sight  of  the  pic- 
tures here  ain^kened  his  taste  for  pointing, 
which  beins  observed  by  the  monks,  the 
iHBhop  of  Bf  aeon  had  him  instracted  in 
drawmg  at  DijcMi.  After  having  studied 
in  Rome,  whkher  he  was  sent  by  the  Bur- 
gundian  estates,  Pradhon  returned  to 
France  in  1789,  and  lived  some  dme  in 
obscurity  in  Pari^  but  finalhr  gamed  rep- 
utation by  his  celebrated  allegorical  pic- 
ture, Crime  piuBued  by  Divine  Justice. 
He  died  in  1823.  His  principal  produc- 
tions are  Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zeph- 
yrs, Zephyr  sporting  over  the  Water,  an 
Assumption,  and  a  Dying  Christ  Some 
have  censured  his  design,  and  the  same- 
ness of  his  heads;  but  nis  brilliant  color- 
ing, and  the  fine  expression  and  grace  of 
his  pencil,  are  generally  admired. 

Prunes.    (S&e  Plums.) 

Prussia  ;  the  smallest  of  the  (so  called) 
gr^  powers  of  Europe;  a  countiy  in 
several  respects  singular,  being  composed 
of  very  heterogeneous  parts,  several  of 
them  not  connected  by  any  common  feel- 
ing or  common  interest,  not  even  by  geo- 
graphical situation,  but  merely  by  arti- 
ficial political  system;  and  yet  it  holds 
an  influential  station  among  the  European 
powers.  Another  veiy  StiSdne  feature  of 
this  monarchy  is  the  care  which  it  be- 
stows on  science  and  education.  The 
sciences  are  no  where  fostered  with  more 
care,  and  there  are  few  countries  in  which 
common  schools  are  more  vridely  difilused. 
Notwithstanding  the  efiect  which  this 
must  have  in  emightening  the  people,  and 
notwithstanding  me  attention  which  has 
been  paid,  for  several  generations,  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  there  is  an  almost 
incomprehensible  backwardness  in  every 
thiiur  which  belongs  to  a  civic  spirit, 
chieny,  it  is  probable,  firom  three  reasons : 
1.  that  the  greatness  of  Prussia  proceeded 
from,  and  has  been  supported  by,  military 
power,  the  power  of  standing  armies,  and 
the  whole  system  of  govenunent  has  been 
carried  on  with  something  of  a  militaiy 
spirit  by  numerous  officers  m  regular  gra- 
dations, who  «xecute  the  orders  received 
f]x>m  their  superiors.  2.  That  many  of 
the  various  parts  composing  tlie  mon- 
archy have  no  national  interest,  as  Prus- 
sians, in  each  otlier;  so  that  the  noblest 
perms  of  civil  virtue  remain  undeveloped 
m  the  breasts  of  the  people,  whose  inter- 
ests are  diveree.  We  may  add  here,  1^ 
the  way,  that  Prussia,  of  late,  has  neglect- 
ed the  most  important  means  of  giving 
coherency  to  her  population,  namefy,  the 


assembling  of  representatires  fit)m  all  the 
various  provinces  in  one  legislative  body. 
Nothing  would  have  united  the  people 
more  strongly  than  thus  awakening  a 
national  feeling  for  a  common  insti- 
tution. 3.  That,  since  the  time  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  Prussia  has  felt  obliged  to 
seek  a  strong  ally  in  Russia  to  strengthen 
herself  against  Austria — an  alliance  which 
has  much  retarded  her  civil  advancement. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  SiatistCcs 
and  GtographM  of  Prussia,  The  Prussian 
monarchy,  which  contained  3,000,000  of 
inhalntants,  on  46,45J8  square  miles,  with 
an  army  of  76,000  men,  when  Frederic 
the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  contained, 
in  1804,  without  reckoning  Neufehatel, 
9,977,497  inhabitants,  upon  120;395  square 
miles  (with  38,000,000  of  Prussian  dollars 
income,  about  32,000,000  Spanish),  and 
at  the  end  of  1828, 12,726,823  inhabitants;, 
upon  106,852  square  miles,  vrith  3y316,459 
buildings,  to  which  is  to  be  added  Neuf- 
ehatel, with  51,580  inhabitants,  upon  296 
square  miles ;  and,  at  the  close  of  1830, 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  wus 
12,939,877.  The  whole  increase  of  the 
population  in  14  years  has  been  2^7,062L 
In  1826,  the  population  stood  thus : — 

Germans, 10,038,457 

Of  Sclavonic  origin,    ....    2,028,500 

French  Walloons, 87,600 

Jews, 153/587 

The  numbers  belonging  to  the  chief  reli- 
gious denominations,  in  1826,  were. 

Evangelical  (comprirang  Iml- 
therans  and  Calvinists),  .  .  7,495,815 

Catholics, 4,689,806 

Jews, 154,620 

Mennonites, 16^271 

The  military  consisted,  in  1829,  of  165,000 
i^eguiar  troops  (of  which  17,908  were 
guards,  19,132  cavalry,  15,718  nrtillery, 
and  104,712  infantry  of  the  Hue),  and  of 
359,248  Landtcehr  (q.  v.),  of  which  179,624 
were  of  the  first  class,  and  179,624  of  the 
second  class:  the  whole  military  force, 
therefore,  comprised  524,248  men.  Rev- 
enue for  1829  about  36,190,000  Span- 
ish  dollars ;  national  debt,  in  ISK), 
135,370,000.  Tlie  revenue,  for  1829,  vma 
levied  thus : — 

Domains  and  royal  forests,    $3,223,350 

Sale  of  domauis,  . 712^00 

Mmes,  salt  works, 712^500 

ManufecUues  of  porcelain,    .  .      9,975 

Post  department, 773,750 

Lotteries, 487^50 

Salt  monopoly, 3,307,887 
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Balance  from  Neufishatel,  .  .  .    18,5S25 

Tax  on  real  estate, 6^0,613 

Tax  caUed  cUuB-tax, 4^537^200 

'  Tax  on  occupations, I,296id00 

On  excise,  duties  and  stamp,  13,347,362 

Highway  toU, 406,262 

Extzaordinaiy  revenue,  ....  426,070 

The   army  cost,  in    1829,  $15,692,562. 
The  number  of  students  at  the  universi- 
ties stood  thus  in  the  following  years : — 
FoundMl.        Yew.     Sludeoli. 

Berlin, 1810  1829  1706 

UaUe, 1694  1828  1185 

Bresku, 1702  1828  1021 

Bonn, 1618  1829  1002 

K6nigBberg,.  .  1544  1829  5^ 

GreiSiralde,.  .  1456  1829  IM 

Mfinster, 1631  1827  284 

(For  the  schools  of  Prussia,  see  the  article 
SchooU.)    The  chief  cities  are 

Beriin  (the  capital), 236,690 

Breslau, 90,090 

Cologne, 64,499 

K6nigBbeig, 67,941 

Dantzic, 61,902 

Magdeburg^ 44,049 

The  peace  of  1815  did  not  give  compact- 
ness to  the  irreffular  territoiy  of  Prussia. 
It  consists  (Neu&hatel  not  included)  of  an 
eastern  and  a  western  part :  the  former, 
which  is  much  the  larger,  is  bounded  by 
Russia,  Austria,  the  kin^om  of  Saxony, 
the  smidl  states  in  Thunngia,  the  eleoto- 
rate  of  Hesse,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Meck- 
lenburg, and  on  the  north  bv  the  Baltic 
rhe  li£er  is  separated  from  the  fonner  by 
the  electorate  of  Hesse,  Han«ver  and 
Bnmswick,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Neth- 
erlands, Fnmce,  Bavaria,  Lippe-Detmold, 
Nassau,  Waldeck,  and  other  small  teirito- 
ries.  The  countiy  is  mostly  level,  with 
small  elevations.  The  island  of  Rugcn, 
with  itspromontoiy  Stubbenkammer,  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  lands  on  the  Baltic. 
The  principal  chains  of  mountains  are 
the  Sudetes,  with  the  Riesengebirge  (the 
Schneekoppe,  4950  feet  hi^h) ;  the  Haitz 
/<|.  v.),  with  the  Brocken ;  the  Thuringian 
forest ;  the  Westerwald,  with  the  Sieben-* 
gebirge ;  the  Hundsriick,  with  the  Hoch- 
wald ;  and  the  Eifel,  a  continuation  of  the 
Ardennes.  The  rivers  are  mentioned  h^ 
low.  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  variable, 
and  severe  rather  than  mild  and  wann ; 
yet,  in  the  vaUeys  of  the  Nahe,  Moselle, 
Saar  and  the  Rhine,  it  is  very  fine.  Since 
1815,  the  monarchy  has  been  divided  into 
ten  provinces  and  seven  military  districts. 
The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  two  or 


three  governments,  of  which  the  nffmllest 
in  point  of  population  contains  148,948 
inhabitants,  and  the  largest  in  this  respect, 
that  of  Breslau,  contains  9^2^07  inhabit- 
ants. A  government  is  under  die  control 
of  a  prendent  and  a  number  of  counsel- 
lors and  assessors,  who  have  the  charge 
of  every  thing  except  the  administration 
of  justice.  Each  province  has  a  hifh- 
president    The  ten  provinces  are  asroU 
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Brandenburg, 1,539,602 

Pomerania, 877,555 

Silesia, 2,396,551 

Saxony, 1,409,388 

Westphalia, 1,228,544 

Cleves-Berg, 1,075,085 

Lower  Rhine, 1,127,297 

East  Prussia, 1,216,154 

West  Prussia, 792,207 

Posen, 1,064,506 

Neufchatel  has  51,580.  Though  the  geo- 
graphical character  and  financial  resources 
of  Prussia  were  much  improved  by  the 
peace  of  Paris,  the  first  still  gives  rise  to 
many  inconveniences.  Prussia  has  an 
unguarded  fix>ntier  fitmi  Seidenberg,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  to  Wittichenau ;  an  open 
fix>ntier  towards  Russia  (as  a  Russian  ar- 
my may,  at  anv  time,  come  within  three 
days'  march  of  Breslau,  and  to  fortify  the 
Prosna  would  Cost  xnillions),  and  her 
Rhenish  provinces  compel  her  to  keep 
up  always  a  strong  mihtary  force  in  the 
dvection  of  France— all  which  shows,  if 
we  may  use  the  phrase,  the  artificial  ex- 
istence of  Prussia,  her  unnatural  position. 
Prussia  can  only  partially  overcome  these 
disadvantages  by  immense  expense ;  and 
nothing  but  the  establishment  of  a  general 
government  for  the  whole  of  Germany 
can  afford  an  adequate  banier  against  the 
threatening  power  of  Russia.  Prussia, 
which  has  out  a  third  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France,  has  yet  712  miles  more  of 
fix)ntier.  At  one  extremitv  she  touches 
the  gates  of  the  French  fortress  Thion- 
ville  on  the  Moselle,  while  the  other  is 
watered  by  the  Memel  and  the  Niemen, 
and  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  body  to  unite  the 
two  arms,  which  are  connected  only  bv 
the  double  military  road  running  through 
Hanover.  There  are,  properly  speaking, 
three  Prussias,  one  in  Poland,  one  in  Ger- 
many, one  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine.  The  king4^^  ^^  ihiee  vuhier- 
able  parts,  towards  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Fnmce ;  hence  its  situadon  is  depeiident 
llie  commerce  is  various,  yet  would  be 
much  greater  if  those  countries  which 
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now  form  Pruaria  fbnned  part  of  one 
great  state,  compriring  all  Germany,  be- 
cause lier  trade  with  ue  interior  of  Ger- 
many is  now  obstructed.  The  Prussian 
territoiy  extends  523  miles  on  the  Baltic, 
and  has  several  bays  and  ports.  Its  in- 
land trade  is  promoted  by  the  rivers  Oder, 
Vistula,  Elbe  and  Saale  (the  two  latter  of 
which  are  connected  by  seven  canals 
with  the  two  former),  the  Rhine,  and  also 
the  Memel,  Pregel,  Warta,  Netze,  Havel, 
Spree,  Weser,  Eros,  Ruhr,  Lippe  and 
Moselle,  which  either  flow  throuffn  Prus- 
sia, or  belonff  entirely  to  it  There  are 
rich  lands  along  the  banks  of  most  of 
these  rivers,  llie  mineral  treasures  of 
the  country,  which  are  considersble, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nobler  metals, 
are  much  wrought  Amber  is  ibund 
almost  exclusively  on  the  coast  of  Hinder 
Pomerania  and  East  Prussia.  Cattle 
of  all  kinds  are  raised:  horses  ars  bred 
chieiy  in  East  Prussia.  Agriculture  and 
the  rainng  of  sheep  (Prussia  has  more 
than  15,0(H),000  of  sheep)  have  attained  a 
high  de^e  of  perfection.  Manufiicttves 
are  earned  on  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
Silena,  in  Ravensberg,  the  Mark,  Berg,  and 
the  other  Rhenish  provinces,  chiefly  of 
articles  of  domestic  production ;  for  ex- 
ample, manufiictures  of  linen,  amounting, 
in  Silesia,  anntially  to  11,000,000  of  Prus- 
sian dollars  (above  7,400,000  Spanish),  of 
wool  (in  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
the  Lower  Rhine,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Burt- 
scheid,  Stolberg,  &c.),  and  manufiustures 
of  various  kin(£  of  hardware.  Iron  and 
steel  wares  are  lar^ply  made  at  Berlin^ 
Solingen,  Remscheid,  Iseriohn.  The 
value  of  all  these  manufactures  was  esti- 
mated, in  1804,  at  51,000,000,  and,  includ- 
ing all  sorts  of  articles  for  consumptions, 
at  more  than  85,000,000  of  Prussian  dol* 
lars,*  and  this  year  may  be  taken  as  a 
standard.  Dantzic,  Stettin,  K6nigsberg, 
Memel,  Elbing,  Pillau,  Colberg,  Stralsund 
and  Swinemunde  (q.  v.)  are  seaports, 
someof  them  not  unimportant  Though 
Pnisflia  employed  many  thousand  sailon 
before  the  introduction  of  the  continental 
system,  yet  it  has  no  navy  to  protect  its 
commerce ;  and  some  forced  attempts  of 
the  ^vernment  to  carry  the  PrusBia^  flag 
to  distant  narts  of  the  world,  have  by  no 
means  tended  to  the  benefit  of  commerce. 
By  a  hiw  of  Sept  21, 1821,  a  small  coin 
(silver  grosh],  of  which  thirty  make  one 
Prussian  dollar,  was  introduced.  Gov- 
ernment gain  by  it  fourteen  per  cent — 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are  Lu- 

*  A  Pfussian  dollar  ia  eqoal  to  aboat  aizty- 
eight  ce&ta  of  our  money. 


therans :  the  reigning  ftmUy  are  Calvin- 
istic.  In  1834,  the  king  introduced  a  new 
hturgyj  which,  in  1835^  5343  of  the  7782 
evangelical  churches  in  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy had  accepted.  According  to  the 
concordate  with  the  pope,  in  the  bull  De 
SalvU  AmmaruKi,  of  July  16,  1821.  the 
biriiope  of  Miinster,  Treves  and  Pader- 
bom  arc  under  the  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  the  bishop  of  Culm  is  under  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesen  and  Poeen.  The  bish- 
oprics of  Breslau  and  Ermeland  arc  under 
no  archbishop.  The  eight  chapters  elect 
their  bialKMps ;  the  pope  ocmfirms  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  chapters  inquire,  before  the 
elec^on,  whether  the  persons  proposed 
for  their  votes  would  be  agreeaMe  to  the 
king.  The  memben  of  the  chi^Jlen  are 
elected  by  the  pope  in  the  monthBone, 
three,  five,  seven,  nine,  eleven;  in  the 
other  months  by  the  bisliop.  In  the  first 
case,  respect  is  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the 
kinff ;  in  the  latter,  the  election  is  subject 
to  tne  royal  confinnation.  The  foUowing 
orders  of  knighthood  exist  in  Pnina: 
the  order  of  the  Black  Eagie,  founded  in 
1701,  at  the  coronatkm  of  Frederic  I, 
consisting  of  but  one  class ;  the  order  of 
the  Red  Eagle,  ortginaUv  an  order  of  the 
house  of  Aimach  and  Balrcutltand  ccna- 
firmed  in  17^1.  bv  Frederic  WiUiam  II, 
and,  in  1810,  dmaed  into  three  classes ; 
the  Louisa  Older,  founded  in  1814,  for 
females ;  the  order  of  Merit,  founded  in 
1740 ;  that  of  the  Inm  Cross,  widi  two 
classes,  for  those  who  fought  in  the  cam- 
pai^ofl813— 15;  the  order  of  St.  Jolm, 
besides  various  other  honoraiy  dealgna- 
ttonH,  medals,  crosses,  &c.  In  1803,  the 
king  established  provincial  estates  both 
where  they  had  previously  existed,  and 
where  thev  had  not  This  was  to  pass 
for  a  fulfilment  of  his  promise  made  in 
1815,  to  f^ve  a  constitution  to  his  people, 
but  was,  m  fact,  an  evasion  and  a  roock- 
er]r.  The  estates  consisting  of  nobility, 
citizens  and  peasants,  have  the  right  to 
give  their  opmion  when  they  are  consult- 
ed, and  in  questions  relating  to  taxation, 
they  are  always  to  be  consulted ;  but  in 
no  case  is  their  opinion  binding  on  the 
government  Though  Prussia  is  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  all  persons  are  equally 
subiect  to  the  laws,  and  justice  is  impar- 
tially administered  (except  in  the  case  of 
accusations  for  political  ofiences) ;  all  are 
equally  bound  to  do  military  duty,  and 
the  wav  to  ofllce  is  nominally  open  to  all. 
Feudal  services  were  abolislied  or  render- 
ed redeemable  bv  the  edict  of  Oct  9, 
1807,  which  must  be  considered  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  principles  introduced  by 
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the  French  reyolution.  The  intenial  or- 
ganization of  the  state  rests  on  the  edict 
of  Oct  9,  1707.  and  the  administkation 
was  settled  by  the  law  of  April  30, 1815. 
A  general  presides  over  each  military 
division,  and  a  high  president  ( Oberpr&si- 
dtni)  over  each  province.  The  conduct 
of  public  ajQairs  belongs  to  the  govem- 
mentB ;  the  administration  of  justice  to  the 
high  courts  of  the  country  iOberiandes- 
foidiU).  Each  *^  government''  has  a  pres- 
ident and  two  chief  divisions,  the  firat  of 
which  attends  to  the  police,  the  estates, 
the  military,  and  the  general  afiairs  of  the 
fovemment,  and  is  under  the  minister  of 
uie  interior.  The  second  division,  under 
the  minister  of  the  police,  has  the  charge 
of  all  financial  affiiirB.  Each  province  is 
divided  into  circles,  superintended  by  a 
counsellor  (Limdralh\  the  organ  of  both 
divisions.  The  high  presidents  are  per- 
manent deputies  of  tne  ministers.  To 
them  are  mtrusted  all  those  matteis  of 
political  regulation,  whose  effect  cannot 
be  restricted  to  a  aingle  government ;  in 
particular,  they  are  tiie  presidents  of  the 
consistoriai  and  medical  authorities,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  presidents  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  capital  of  the  province. 
At  the  head  of  the  state  stands  the  mon- 
arch, who  issues  through  his  **  privy  cabi- 
net" cabinet  orders,  signed  by  himself. 
March  90,  1817,  a  oooocii  of  state  was 
established :  it  is  the  highest  deliberative 
authority,  but  has  no  part  in  executive 
business.  It  examines  all.  plans,  propo- 
sals^ l^vances,  &c.  The  king  presiaes, 
or  the  chancellor  of  state,  or  a  member  tem- 
porarily substituted.  In  1819,  this  coun- 
cil consisted  of  sixty-six  persons,  includinff 
the  princes.  Under  the  *^  ministry  of 
state^  (consisting  of  the  prince-royal,  nine 
ministers  of  state  and  six  reporting  couo^ 
sellors)  stand  immediately  the  privy  «t8te 
and  cabinet  archives,  the  high  committee 
of  examination,  and  the  boani  of  statistics. 
The  ministry  of  state  consists  of,  1.  the 
ministry  of  the  royal  household ;  2.  of  for- 
eign amurs;  3.  of  justice;  4.  of  finances; 
5.  of  manu&ctures,  commerce  and  public 
works ;  6w  of  the  army ;  7.  the  interior  and 
the  police ;  8.  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  ed- 
ucation and  health ;  9.  of  accounts 
{^SUMxtAuMalUrti),  Independent  of  these 
■  the  general  post-ofiSce.  The  general 
directory  of  foreign  commerce  bos  formed 
a  separate  department  since  1890.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  chief  bank  at 
Berlin.  (For  the  Prussian  law,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  see  the  end  of 
this  article.)  The  Prussian  government 
has  fulfilled  its  pecuniary  obligations  with 
33» 


scrupulous  exactness:  thus  It  behaved 
honorably  in  its  new  provinces  to  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  who  were  so  long  ill-treated 
under  the  confederation,  and  acknowledg- 
ed the  whole  debt  in  Westphalia,  whi^ 
had  been  reduced  to  a  third  by  the  king 
of  Westphalia.  The  rewninff  house  in 
Prussia  is  the  house  or  Hohenzollem. 
The  present  king  is  Frederic  William  III. 
(q.  V.)  His  son,  tiie  prince-royal,  Frederic 
Wilham,  was  bora  Oct.  15, 1795.  Oftiie 
previous  kings,  Frederic  I  died  1713, 
Frederic  William  I  in  1740,  Frederic  II 
(Uie  Great)  in  1786,  Frederic  William  II 
m  1797.— Ififtory  ofPrusna.  The  Teu- 
tonic kniffhts  received,  in  1236^  a  strip  of 
land  on  the  Vistula  from  Conrad  of  Maso- 
via  (see  Poland)^  in  order  that  they  might 
protect  Poland  nrom  the  heathen  inhabit- 
ants of  Prussia.  From  1230  to  1283,  thev 
carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  with 
eleven  Prussian  tribes.  These  at  last  be- 
came Christians^  and  adopted  the  German 
customs.  The  power  of  the  Teutonic 
knights  increased  rapidly,  and,  in  the  fif- 
teenth centuiy,  their  territoiy  extended 
from  the  Oder,  along  the  Baltic,  to  the  bay  of 
Finland,  and  contained  cities  like  Dantzic, 
Elbing,  Thorn,  Culm,  &c  About  1404, 
thev  ruled  over  2,500,000  of  people,  and 
had  an  annual  income  of  800,000  marks. 
But  the  knights  became  tyrants,  and  tlie 
nobility  and  cities  bad  no  means  of  escap- 
ing their  oppression  but  by  submitting  to 
Poland.  A  terrible  war  ensued,  from 
1454  to  1466,  and  the  country  was  filled 
with  bloodshed  and  devasuition.  In  1511, 
the  knights  elected  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, son  of  the  margrave  of  Anspach,  to 
the  office  of  grand  master,  with  a  view  of 
strengthening  then^selves.  In  1525^  the 
order  was  abolished  entu^ly  in  Prussia, 
and  its  territory  was  converted  into  an 
heieditaiy  duchy,  under  prince  Albert  and 
bis  male  descendants  or  brothers,  as  a  fief 
of^  Poland.  The  republic-  of  Poland  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  duchy  of  Prussia 
by  tiie  treaty  of  Welau,  Sept.  19,  1657. 
Towards  other  powers,  and  especially 
Sweden,  the  great  elector  Frederic  Wil- 
liam (q.  V.)  also  maintained  a  respectable 
attitude.  Ilis  son  Frederic  III  placed  the 
royal  crown  upon  his  head,  Jan.  18, 1701, 
as  Frederic  I,  thereby  elevating  Prusaia 
Proper  to  a  kinplom.  Vanity  probably 
led  him  to  take  this  step,  but,  under  him, 
the  monarchy  increasea  in  territory,  and  a 
desue  for  further  increase— a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  scattered  condition  of 
its  component  parts— and  the  assumption 
of  a  station  which  required  augmented 
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power  to  support  it«-becaine  an  early,  and, 
it  may  be  said,  a  ruling  trait  of  Pruflaian 
poiicy,  and  Ae  desire  w  still  strong,  for 
tbeockdnal  motive  still  remains.  Fred- 
eric \^iam  I  (q.  v.)  received  Stettin  in 
1720,  by  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  and  alao 
Prussian  Gueldres.  He  was  a  tyrannical 
soldier,  but  sagacious,  a  friend  of  justice 
when  it  did  not  interfere  with  liis  caprices 
or  plans.  His  desire  to  keep  on  footastand- 
inff  army  of  60,000  men,  led  him  to  the 
enlistinff  of  foreigners.  He  was  frugal, 
and  under  him  beffan  the  system  so  much 
developed  by  Frederic  II,  of  making  the 
internal  government  as  much  as  possible  a 
machine.*  His  love  of  justice  not  unfre- 
quently  led  him  to  mfringe  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciaiy.  With  many  re- 
sources which  waited  only  for  deveiope- 
ment,  Prussia  came  to  Frederic  the  Gveat, 
who  made  it  one  of  the-frnt  powers  of 
Europe.  Clakns  upon  parts  of  Sileata 
were  used,  as  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of 
that  province.  After  several  wan,  he  re- 
mained inposseesion  of  the  chief  part  of 
it.  East  Friesiand  was  united  with  Pru»- 
sia  m  174a  From  the  year  1763,  Fred- 
eric's chief  care  was  directed  to  the  inter- 
nal government,  almost  all  the  branches 
of  which  he  improved ;  but  the  great 
number  of  troops  which  be  kept  on  foot 
induced  him  to  make  the  increase  of  rev- 
enue the  chiif  obgect  of  his  government, 
and  the  whole  system  of  internal  admin- 
istration was  regulated  with  a  view  to 
make  it  a  productive  machine.  Square 
miles  and  population  were  then  the  meas- 
ure of  power  and  happiness  in  the  policy 
of  the  European  cabinets ;  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  in  1772,  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  and,  from  that  time,  Prussia  sac- 
rificed Poland  to  Russia,  to  secure  its  aid 
as  an  ally  against  Austria.  The  monarchy 
was  almost  doubled  under  Frederic  the 
Great.  He  left  to  his  nephew,  Frederic 
William  II,  a  territory  of  71,670  square 
miles,  with  5,800,000  inhabitants,  and  an 
army  of  220,000  men  (which,  however, 
consumed  almost  four  fiftlis  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  state),  and  a  treasure  of  50 
million  Prussian  dollars  (about  34  million 
Spanish).  Frederic  the  Great  had  no  true 
love  for  his  nation;  his  ruling  passions 
were  the  love  of  fame  and  of  power.  He 
regarded  the  Prussian  nation  as  a  foreign 
general  r^ards  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand. More  than  any  other  prince  he 
undermined  the  German  empire,  which,  it 
must  be  owned^  had  become  worse  than 
worthless.  He  separated  eutirely  the 
army  and  the  citizens — a  system  whose 
natural  tenBination  was  the  punishment 


of  an  insolent  nobility  on  the  field  of  Jena. 
Under  his  ffoverament  industry  was  en- 
couraged ;  the  press  enjoyed  consideFabie 
liberty ;  Frederic  was,  in  eeneral,  a  lover 
of  justice.  With  him  died  the  principle 
which  bad  given  motion  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  Munbeau,  in  his  HiHoire  $ecHit, 
calls  Pnttaia  pownriiwrt  mnnU  nuduriU. 
His  successor,  Frederic  William  II,  was  a 
profligate  and  weak  man  ;  the  country 
was  badly  governed;  the  finances  ex- 
hausted, and  her  politics  became  waver- 
ing, because  Frederic  the  Great  had  ele- 
vated her  to  such  a  rank  among  the  Euro- 
pean states,  that  she  was  obliged  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  die  most  important  af* 
fairs  of  the  continent ;  but  after  she  had 
lost  the  aid  of  his  genius,  she  had  not  suffi- 
cient power  to  act  independently.  This 
wavering  character  continued  for  a  long 
series  ofyean.  With  Frederic  the  Great, 
also,  or,  at  least,  under  him,  began  a  sin- 
gular contradiction  in  Prussian  politics. 
While  her  government  promotes  with 
great  liberality  the  diflfusion  of  knowledge, 
and  manifests  a  real  enthusiasm  for  sci- 
ence, and  several  of  her  most  eminent 
public  men  are  among  the  ftiends  of  free 
mstitutions,  yet  history  finds  her  siding 
with  Russia,  and,  of  late,  also,  with  Aus- 
tria, all  three  opposing  with  a  vain  obsti- 
nacy the  irresistible  projfresB  of  liberty. 
At  Keichenbach  (q.  v.),  m  1790,  Prussia 
appeared  as  mediator  in  tfaepeaoe  with 
the  Porte,  and  in  August,  1791,  became 
connected  again  with  the  court  of  Vienna 
by  the  convention  of  Pilnitz.  (q.  v.)  The 
profligate  extravagance  of  the  court  of 
Frederic  William  II  required  large  sup- 
plies of  money  ;  and  Prusna  and  Russia 
seized  upon  the  remainder  of  Poland,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  putting  down  Jacobin- 
ism, although  Frederic  William  had  as- 
sented to  the  new  Polish  constitution  of 
May  3, 1791.  The  cabinet,  which  sur- 
rounded the  imbecile  king,  was  without 
principle ;  it  took  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Nuremberg ;  it  shared,  in  1793  and 
1795,  in  the  partitions  of  Poland,  and 
made  a  secret  treaty  (August  5, 1796)  with 
France.  After  many  inconsistent  steps 
caused  by  her  artifidal  situation,  Prussia 
resolved  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  strict 
ueutralit}',  which,  in  the  state  of  Europe 
at  that  time,  was  impossible.  In  1803, 
France  occupied  Hanover.  In  1805,  when  a 
third  coalition  was  forming  against  France, 
Prussia  wavered  more  Uiaii  ever.  The 
emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander,  appeared 
at  Beriin,  and  brought  about  the  conven- 
tion of  Potsdani,Nov.  3, 1805 ;  but,  after  the 
battie  of  Austeriitz,  Prussia  sought  for 
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peace,  and  concluded  with  France  the 
treatiea  of  Doc.  15,  1805,  at  Vienna,  and 
of  Feb.  15, 1806,  at  Paris.  April],  1806, 
she  was  obliged  to  occupv  Hanover,  and 
was  severely  reproached  by  Fox.  After 
Napoleon  bad  concluded  the  confederacy 
of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  thought  herself 
caUed  upon  to  form  a  counterpoise  against 
France ;  but  she  could  not  effect  a  confed- 
eracy of  the  states  of  Nortbem  Germany, 
A  war  ensued,  and  a  single  battle — ^that  o( 
Jena,  Oct  14, 1806— discloeed  to  the  world 
the  rottenness  of  the  system  of  Frederic 
the  Great  (to  rest  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  on  the  army,  and  to  separate  the 
army  as  much  as  posable  from  the  citi- 
zens, by  taking  for  soldiers  foreigners,  and 
for  officers  noblemen  only,  whose  arro- 
gance has  never  been  surpassed,  and  had 
no  solid  basis,  not  even  that  of  large  prop- 
erty). The  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  9, 1807, 
reduced  Prussia  to  half  its  former  dimen- 
sions, and  this  lialf  had  to  support  150,000 
French  soldiers  until  December,  1808, 
and  to  ])ay  120  millions  of  francs ;  French 
garrisons  remained  in  the  fortresses  of 
Stettin,  Kflstrin  and  Glogau.  The  minis- 
ter Von  Stein  (at  the  head  of  ailaira  since 
Oct.  5, 1807,)  strove  to  regenerate  Prus- 
sia, and,  though  he  was  a  most  uncom- 
rmjsing  enemy  of  France,  established 
^  the  edict  of  Oct  9, 1807,  new  relations 
between  the  landlords  and  the  cultivators, 
and  introduced  several  results  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  peasants  were 
to  be  in  future  free,  and  might  become 
ownera  of  the  soil ;  and,  Nov.  19, 1808,  a 
municipal  constitution,  called  the  St&dU- 
onfnungf,  was  established,  by  which  the 
minister  Stein  seems  to  have  intended  to 
lay  the  fbundation  of  a  civil  spirit,  and  to 
adapt  the  state  of  Prussia  to  the  spirit 
of  die  age.*  In  1806,  Stein  was  obliged 
to  leave  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  French.  June  6, 
1810,  baron  Hardenberg  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government  as  state-chancel' 
lor.  His  administration  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one  for  Prussia.  (See  Hardenberg,) 
The  continuance  of  French  oppression, 
instead  of  weakening  Prussia,  strengthen- 
ed her  to  a  degree  which  would  have  been 
thought  impossible.  Her  energy  broke 
forth  with  a  wonderful  eflfect  in  1813, 
when  the  king  called  on  **  his  people"  to 
shake  off  the  French  yoke.    The  nation 

*  The  Stadteordnung  gives  the  cities  the  con- 
trol of  their  pecuniary  aflairs,  and,  in  Mrnie 
meaMire,  of  ttaeir  police.  It  was  revised  in  1831, 
and  extended  to  cities  acqiured  since  its  intro- 
duction. It  does  not,  however,  confer  much  real 
fterty. 


was  then  in  a  state  of  exclteaieiit,  which 
the  government  gladly  made  ose  of,  but 
did  ifot  understand,  or,  if  it  did  under- 
stand, labored  to  check  as  soon  as  the  oc- 
casion fbr  turning  It  to  profit  had  passed  ' 
by.  We  have  given,  in  the  first  division, 
SUxHtHea,  &c.  of  Prussia,  the  increase 
which  this  monarchy  received  from  the 
Vienna  congress.  Its  political  station  is 
much  the  same  as  it  was  before  1806, 
though  Prussia  has  become  more  influen- 
tial than  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Fred- 
eric William  II,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  Austria  and  Russia^  and  instead  of 
rallying  round  her  the-  constitutional  por- 
tion of  Germany,  and  making  herself  the 
champion  of  order  and  civil  liberty  in 
that  country,  she  shuts  her  eyes  to  the 
noble  opportunity,  and  joins  to  the  l)arba* 
rous  might  of  Russia  and  the  withering 
despotism  of  Austria  the  light  of  science 
and  civifization,  and  thus,  in  case  of  a 
(^neral  war,  vrill  compel  the  constitu- 
tional states  of  Germany  again  to  join 
France. 

Mmbtistralion  of  JugHee  in  Prussia. 
At  the  head  of  it  is  the  minister  of  justice, 
whose  office  extends  to  the  organization 
of  the  whole  department,  all  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  same,  &c.,  and  to  decisions 
in  cases  unprovided  for,  and  the  remedy- 
ing of  what  appeare  defective  or  contra- 
dictoiy  by  the  authority  of  the  king. 
Under  him,  in  the  ancient  Prussian  do- 
minions, are  the  hish  courts  of  the  coun- 
try (Of>erlandesgenehit)',  under  these  the 
lower  courtS)  particularly  the  inqttisito' 
riais,  which  have  charge  of  criminal 
cases ;  the  country  and  town  courts ;  royal 
^justice-offices,"  courts  of  the  mediatized 
princes,  counts  and  barons,  patrimonial 
courts;  commisBionerB  of  justice  (advo- 
cates) and  notaries.  There  are  also  ec- 
clesiastical and  commercial  courts.  Since 
the  new  organization  of  justice  in  Prus- 
sia, it  has  always  been  the  plan  to  appoint, 
even  for  courts  of  the  first  instance,  sev- 
eral judges  with  collegiate  power,  for  all 
cases  where  the  question  is  one  of  real 
legal  investigation;  whereas,  in  former 
times,  in  Germany,  there  was  but  one 
judge  in  all  the  courts  of  the  first  instance. 
The  same  principle  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  new  French  organization.  The 
judicial  system  in  Prussia  is  as  follows : — 
A,  In  the  German  countries  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  the  Elbe  and  Oder, 
including  East  Prussia,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  cotirts  of  the  first 
instance,  particulariy  in  Silesia  and  West- 
phalia, on  account  of  the  many  lordships 
and  principalities  which  have  independent 
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courts  of  the  fine  inscance :  some  of  them 
even  poaiese  courts  of  the  second  in- 
stance. In  the  Catholic  parts  of  the  coun- 
try there  are,  also,  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops.  The 
courts  of  the  second  instance  comprise 
sixteen  hi^  courts  of  the  country,  of 
which  the  one  at  Berlin  is  called  court  of 
the  chamber  (Kammargaricht).  These  are 
permanent  courts,  and  ull  the  time  in 
session.  Eveiy  high  court  of  the  country 
is  divided  into  two  senates  (three  only  ex- 
cepted), of  which  the  second  forms  gen- 
enUfy  the  court  of  appeal,  and  at  the 
same  time  attends  to  affitirs  of  guardian- 
ship, &C.  The  division  into  senates  exists 
also  for  criminal  cases.  These  high 
courts  of  the  countiy  consist  of  330  pres- 
idents, counsellors  and  assessors  (all 
judges).  Above  them  stands  the  privy 
supreme  tribunal  at  Beriin,  as  a  court  of 
revision  for  important  cases.  Civil  cases, 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom, 
pass  successivelv  through  tliree  courts, 
criminal  cases  through  two;  but  all  de- 
cisions in  important  criminal  cases  are 
sent  to  the  minister  of  iustice,  and  gen- 
erally are  laid  by  him  before  the  Aommer- 
gericht  fbr  its  opinion.  For  the  conduct 
of  investif;ations  there  is  a  division^  called 
InqwgUcruUj  in  the  high  courts  of  the 
country.  This  organization  exists  in 
East  and  West  Prussia,  Brandenburg, 
Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia, 
and  /uliers-Cleves-Berg.  B,  The  prov- 
ince of  Poeen  had,  during  the  existence  of 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  a  judicial  organiza- 
tion entirely  French,  which,  with  certain 
modifications,  has  been  retained  by  the 
ordinance  of  Feb.  9, 1817.  There  are  in 
that  province  thirty-one  courts  of  the  peace, 
for  much  the  same  objects  as  the  French 
courts  of  this  sort,  namely,  to  efiect  com- 
promises, to  decide  in  actions  for  the  re- 
covery of  small  debts,  contracts  of  hire, 
insults,  &c  As  courts  of  the  second  in- 
stance for  cases  decided  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  of  the  first  instance  fbr  oth- 
er cases,  there  are  seven  **  country  courts" 
{LcuuigerichU),  corresponding  to  .  the 
French  tribunaux  de  jnimiire  trutanoe.  In 
some  esses,  the  oral  pleading  has  been  re- 
tained in  civil  cases,  but  with  an  extension 
of  the  power  of  the  iudge,  and  a  eurtailing 
of  the  irregular  writing,  which  the  French 
process  permits  to  the  advocates.  (See 
Process.)  For  criminal  cases  there  are 
four  iuquisitoriats,  entirely  in  the  Prussian 
form.  A  high  court  of  appeal  at  Posen, 
with  two  presidents  and  eight  counsellors 
(judges),  forms  the  court  of  bigheit  in- 
stance in  all  cases.    The  fiist  appeal  is 


made  from  one  country  court  to  another ; 
so  that  these  courts  exereise  mutually  bd 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  each  other. 
The  high  court  of  appeal  is  not  merely  a 
oomt  of  cassation  (q.  v.),  but  goes  into  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  case,  and  de- 
cides it  upon  the  merits.  The  courts  of  the 
peace  consist  of  a  judge  and  an  assessor 
(assistant).  The  country  courts  comprise 
sixty-two  presidents,  directors,  counsellors 
and  assessors.  C.  In  the  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  the  French  administiation 
has  been  retained  entirely,  as  well  in 
respect  lo  the  organization  of  the 
courts  as  to  die  nature  of  the  process. 
(Outy  the  Eastern  Rhenish  part  of  the 
distnct  of  the  country  court  of  Coblentz 
has  the  Prussian  organization.)  In  this 
province,  there  are  123  courts  of  the  peace. 
Above  them  stand  six  countiy  courts,  with 
ninety-onepreaidenta^  counselbHs  and  as- 
sessors. The  court  of  second  instance 
[in  remd  to  courts  of  the  peace  the  third) 
IS  the  Rhenish  court  of  appeal,  with  two 
presidents,  twenty-six  counsellors,  and  two 
assessors.  There  are  in  these  courts,  col- 
lectively, thirty-three  advocates  of  the 
crown.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Coblentz,  Co- 
logne, Crefeld,  Elberfeld  and  Treves  are 
commercial  courts.    Appeals  of  cassauon 

iq.  V.)  go  to  the  court  of  cassation  at  Ber- 
iu.  D,  The  principality  of  Neufcbatel 
and  Vallnffin  has  its  own  ancient  judicial 
system.  The  lower  judicial  authorities 
are  the  mayors  and  castellans;  the  higher 
are  two  sovereign  courts,  in  which  the 
governor  presides,  and  to  which  each 
estate  (uobility,  officers  and  communities) 
sends  four  members.  The  supreme  tribu- 
nal at  Berlin  is  the  highest  court  of  jusdce 
for  that  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  in 
which  me  Prussian  judicial  system  pre- 
vails. It  decides  only  as  the  highest  court 
of  appeal,  the  court  of  third  instance,  in 
causes  in  which  the  amonnt  in  dispute  is 
at  least  2000  German  dollars,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  kinds  of  cases  which  be- 
long to  it,  without  regard  to  the  amount, 
and  of  some  which  are  excepted  fiom  its 
jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
It  acts  only  on  tiie  reports  carried  up  to  it 
from  the  lower  courts,  and,  whenever  a 
disputed  fact  remains  to  be  settled,  die 
cause  is  sent  back  to  the  inferior  court. 
The  numerous  other  courts,  which  possess 
final  jurisdiction,  have  prevented  tliis  tri- 
bunal from  contributing  so  much  to  give 
completeness  and  unifermity  to  the  juris- 
prudenoe  of  the  country,  as  other  supreme 
tribunals  in  other  countries ;  fbr  example, 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  court  of  cassa* 
don,  the  court  <^  the  imperial  chamber, 
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the  Romaa  rota,  &c.  The  regulation  of 
the  judicial  Bvatem  has  hitherto  fiillea 
princifMiUy  to  the  mioieter  of  juatiee.  The 
supreme  tribuna),  in  the  year  1824,  con- 
sisted <^a  president  (bearing  the  rank  of 
mioister)  and  twenty  counsellors,  who 
were  chosen  from  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  supreme  tribunals  of  all 
the  provinces.  In  addition  to  those,  there 
was  establisfaed,  in  1819,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  Rhenish  proTinces 
of  Prussia,  a  court  of  revision  and  cas- 
sation at  Berlin.  For  the  grand  duchy  of 
Posen  there  is  a  supreme  court  of  appeal, 
consisting  of  a  president  and  eight  coun- 
sellors at  Posen.  Swedish  Poroerania 
also  has  its  old  system  of  justice,  a  court 
of  five  members,  and  a  supreme  court  of 
appeal,  composed  of  a  prendent  and  three 
coobseOniB,  both  established  at  Oreiiswald. 
/Vumon  Code  (MetmeineB  LandnMj 
that  is,  universal  law  of  the  country,  called 
also,  sometimesL  by  foreigners,  Codex  FH- 
denciamu).  All  the  kings  of  Prusria  and 
Btandenbura^  since  the  elector  Frederic 
WOGam  of  Brandenburg,  have  zealously 
endeavored  to  improve  the  system  of  law 
and  legiabtion ;  but  none  of  them  have 
understood  00  thoroughly  the  real  wants 
•of  the  people,  and  none  have  had  such 
success  as  king  Frederic  II,  who  was,  in  a 
great  many  respects,  a  benefactor  to  his 
country.  Immediately  after  the  conclu* 
sion  of  his  first  war,  he  gave  to  the  courts 
a  more  simple  and  efficient  constitution. 
The  minister  of  justice  (hiffb-cliMicellor), 
Samuel  V.  Coeceji,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
be^n  a  Corpus  Juris  lYidericianum^  in 
which  the  Roman  law  was  brouffbt  into  a 
natural  order,  general  principles  mid  down 
and  conclusions  deduced,  all  subtleties 
and  fictions,  and  all  rules  not  applicable  to 
the  siaile  of  Germany,  excluded,  and  all 
doubtfiil  Jaws  settled  (Ist  part  1749,  2d 
part  1751).  But  this  essay  embraced  only 
a  small  port  of  the  system  of  law ;  and, 
although  it  was  introduced  in  some  prov- 
inces, still  the  proposed  end  was  not  yet 
attained.  After  Cocceji's  death  ( 1755),  his 
constitution  of  the  courts  fell  into  disuse, 
and  the  design  of  making  a  new  code  of 
laws  was  for  the  time  abandoned.  But^ 
in  1780,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
miniMer  Von  Carmer,  the  formation  of  a 
cede  was  undertaken,  and  prosecuted  witli 
unceasing  activity.  It  was  not  intended 
to  make  an  entirely  new  code  of  laws,  but 
to  supply  the  defects  of  the  existing  sy»- 
tern.  The  Roman  law  was,  therefore, 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  the  woric  To 
each  passage  was  prefixed  the  place 
which  it  should  occupy  in  the  code,  or  the 


ground  on  which  it  was  rejected,  and 
whatever  the  new  institutions  made  neces- 
sary was  added  according  to  the  prevailing 
law.  This  code  was  published  from  1784 
to  1788,  in  ax  parts.  The  opinions  of 
those  who  understood  tlie  subject  were 
requested,  and  prizes  offered  for  the  b^ 
commentaries  on  it ;  and  the  whole  was 
completed  in  June,  1791,  under  the  title 
<*  General  Prussian  Gode."  Some  slight 
ftuhs  which  were  pointed  out  having  been 
corrected,  it  was  promulgated  June  1, 
1794,  under  the  title  M^meines  iMnd- 
reekL  The  work  has,  from  the  first,  held 
a  high  rank,  and  only  one  distinguished 
voice  has  been  raised  against  it,  that  of 
John  George  Schlosser,  in  his  Five  Lettera 
on  Legislation,  and  particuhutf  on  the 
Plan  of  the  Piussian  Code  (Frankfort, 
1789—90, 3  parts)^  which,  on  the  whole, 
take  the  same  inound  as  Von  Savigny 
has  lately  done  [Ueber  den  Ber^unserer 
Zed  zur  Oesettgebung,  Berlin,  1815),*  op- 
posing all 'modem  aides.  The  reforms 
which  have  been  efi^cted  since  1808  have 
itly  added  to  its  value,  and  the  efibrts 
its  improvement  are  still  continued. 
Among  the  commentaries  should  b#  dis- 
tinguished F.  H«  von  Stromheck's  Supple- 
ment to  the  General  Code  for  the  Pruasian 
States  (Leipeic,  1824, 3  vohX 

Prussia  rroptr  includes  tne  two  prov- 
inces of  East  and  West  Pniasia.  i^ast 
Prussia  is  mainly  made  up  of  the  former 
duchy  of  Prussia,  and  West  Prussm  is  a 
part  of  Poland,  which  was  taken  in  the 
partition&  Kdnigsberg  is  the  capital  cf 
Clast  Prussia.  Dantsic  and  Marienwerder 
are  the  most  important  places  of  West 
Prussia. 

Prussian  Blue.  (See  Blue^PnissieMf 
aud  Prussic  ^cid.) 

Pauasic  Acii^,  or  Hydrocyanic  Acin, 
is  procured  by  the  fbUovring  process: 
To  a  quantity  of  powdered  prussian  blue, 
diffused  in  boiling  water,  let  red  oxide  of 
mercury  be  added  in  successive  portions, 
till  the  blue  color  is  destroyed.  Filter 
the  liquidf  oad  concentrate  till  a  pellicle 

*  This  work  of  Mr.  von  Savigny,  whose  objec- 
tions against  the  aptitude  of  our  time,  not  to  make, 
but  to  compile  codes,  we  by  no  means  share,  nor 
even  consider  very  profound,  is,  nevertheless, 
highly  interesting,  as  might  have  been  expectea 
from  the  reputation  of  toe  author.  We  reeoin« 
mend  its  perusal  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  code  We  in  question.  It  sets  in  a  striking 
light  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  Prussian 
code  was  drawn  up,  in  which  respect  it  is  much 
distinguished  fitun  the  French  and  Austrian 
codes.  Savigny's  work  has  been  translated  under 
the  title  On  die  Aptitude  of  the  present  Age  for 
Legislation  and  Jurisprudence,  by  a  Barrister  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  (London). 
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appears  upon  ita  aur&ce.  On  cooling, 
ciystaJs  or  pruaaiate  (or  cyanide)  of  mer- 
cury will  make  their  appearance.  Theae, 
after  drying,  are  put  into  a  tubulated 
gkflB  retort,  to  the  beak  of  which  ia 
adapted  a  horizontal  tube,  about  two  feet 
lonff,  and  fully  half  an  inch  wide  at  ita 
middle  part.  The  tint  third  part  next 
the  retort  ia  filled  with  small  piecea  of 
white  maible,  the  rest  with  fused  muriate 
of  lime.  To  the  end  of  this  tube  is 
adapted  a  amall  receiver,  which  is  im- 
roersea  in  a  freezing  mixture.  Pour  on 
the  crystals  in  the  retort,  muriatic  acid  in 
rather  less  quantity  than  is  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  oxide  of  mercury  which 
formed  them.  Apply  a  very  sentle  heat 
to  the  retort  Prussic  acid  will  be  evoly- 
ed  in  vapor,  and  vnll  condense  in  the 
tube.  Whatever  muriatic  acid  may  pass 
over  with  it  will  be  detained  by  the  mar- 
ble, while  the  water  will  be  amorbed  by 
the  muriate  of  lime.  By  means  of  a 
moderate  heat  applied  to  the  tube,  the 
prussic  acid  may  oe  made  to  pass  suc- 
cessively along;  and,  after  havmg  been 
left  some  time  in  contact  with  the  muri- 
ate of  lime,  may  be  driven  over  into  the 
receiver.  As  the  carbonic  acid,  evolved 
fiom  marble  by  the  muriatic,  is  apt  to  car- 
rv  off  some  of  the  prussic  acid,  care 
should  be  taken  so  as  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tillation of  this  mineral  add.  Pruasic 
acid,  thus  obtained,  has  the  following 
properties:  it  is  a  coloriess  liquid,  pos- 
aeasing  a  strong  odor,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  peach  bloeaoms ;  and  the 
exhalation,  if  mcautiously  inhaled,  may 
produce  sickness  or  fainting.  Its  taste  is 
cooling  at  first,  then  hot,  asthenic  in  a 
high  degree,  and  a  true  poison.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity,  at  44i°,  is  0.7058;  at  64% 
0.6969.  It  boils  at  BW,  and  con^^eals  at 
about  3^  becoming  crystallized  with  the 
fibrous  form  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The 
cold  which  it  {Iroduces,  when  reduced 
into  vapor,  even  at  the  temperature  of 
68°,  is  sufficient  to  congeal  it  This  phe- 
nomenon is  easily  produced  by  putting  a 
small  drop  at  the  end  of  a  slip  of  paper, 
or  a  glass  tube.  Though  repeatedly  rec- 
tified on  pounded  marble,  it  retains  the 
property  of  feebly  reddening  paper  tinged 
blue  with  litmus.  The  red  color  disap- 
pears as  the  acid  evaporates.  The  vapor 
of  prussic  acid  is  0.9476.  It  was  analyz- 
ed by  Gay-Luasac  b^  passing  it  through 
an  Ignited  porcelam  tube,  containing 
coils  of  fine  iron  wire.  No  trace  of  oxy- 
gen could  be  found  in  it.  The  result 
was  as  follows : — 


CaiiKMi, 44.d9 

Nitrogen,. 5L.71 

Hydrogen, SiK) 

100. 

This  acid,  when  compared  with  other 
animal  products,  is  distmguished  by  the 
preat  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  containa,  by 
Its  small  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
total  absence  of   oxygen.     When    this 
strong  acid  is  kept  in  well-clotied  vessels, 
even  though  all  access  of  the  air  is  pre- 
vented, it  sometimes  undergoes  decompo- 
sition in  less  than  one  hour.    It  be|^ 
by  assuming  a  reddish-brown  color,  which 
becomes  deeper   and   deeper,  until   at 
len^  it  deposits  a  carbonaceous  matter, 
which  gives  a  deep  color  to  both  acid 
and  water)  and  emits  an  odor  jlke  that  of 
ammonia.    When  potassium  is  heated  in 
prussic  acid  vapor,  mixed  vmh  hydrogen 
or  nitrogen,  there  is  absorption  without 
inflammation,  and  the  metal  is  converted 
into  a  gray,  spongy  substance,    which 
melts,  and  assumes  a  vellow  c<dor.    Sup- 
posing the  quantity  of  potassium  employ- 
ed capable  of  disengaging  finom  water  a 
volume  of  hydrogen  equal  to  50  parts, 
we  find,  afier  the  action  of  the  potassium, 
that  the  gaseous  mixture  has  experienced 
a  diminution  of  volume  amounting  to  50 
parts.     On  treating  this  mixture  with 
potash,  and  analyzing  the  residue  by  ox- 
Tgen,  we  find  thtft  50  parts  of  hydrogen 
have  been  produced,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  potassium  has  absorbed  100  parts 
of  prussic  acid  viqwr ;  for  there  is  a  dim- 
inution of  50  parts,  which  would  obvious- 
ly have  been  twice  as  ffreat,  had  not  50 
parts  of  hydro^n  been  disengaged.    The 
ypllow  matter  is  prussiate  of  potaah,  prop- 
eiiy  a  cyanide  of  potasuum,  in  analogy 
with  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  potassiuni, 
formed  when  the  yvdot  of  muriatic  and 
hydriodic  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  potas- 
sium.    The  base  of  prussic  acid  thus 
divested  of  its  hydrogen,  to  which  it  owed 
its  acidifying  qualitv,  is  called  eyanogen 
by  Gay-Lussac,  in  allusion  to  its  hieing  the 
basis  of  the  blue  color  of  prussian  blue.  It 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury in  a  small  glass  retort  It  soon  black- 
ens, and  melts  Uke  animal  matter,  at  the 
same  time  disenj;aging  the  cyanogen  in 
abundance.    This  substance,  which  is  the 
true  radical  of  the  acid  under  consideration, 
is  possessed  ofthe  following  properties;  It 
is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  of  a  strong 
and  penetrating  odor,  and  a  density,  when 
compared  with  air,  of  1.8.    It  is  'inflam- 
mable, and  bums  with  an  intensely  beau- 
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liAiI  bluub  iame,  borderinc  im  puiple. 
It  eonasts  of  nitrogen  29.65^  and  carbon 
35.418,  and  is,  therefore,  a  bicarburet  of 
cyanogen.  Though  a  compound  body,  it 
haa  a  remariuible  tendencv  ta  combine 
with  elementaiy  bodies,  l^ua  it  is  capa- 
ble of  uniting  with  the  simple  non-metal- 
lic bodies,  and  evinces  a  stronff  attraction 
for  the  metals.  It  enters  into  direct  com- 
bination with  a  few  alkaline  bases  only, 
and  theie  compounds  are  by  no  means 
pennanent ;  hence  it  has  no  claim  to  be 
considered  as  an  acid.  To  return  to  the 
properties  of  prussic  acid,  before  we  de- 
scribe the  other  compounds  of  cyanogen. 
BexyteSy  heated  in  pnjasic  acid,  yields  its 
buruun  to  the  cyanogen  of  the  acid  to 
form  a  cyanuiet  of  banum,  while  the  hy- 
droffen  of  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
earth  unite  to  form  water.  Potash  and 
soda  behave  in  a  sunilar  manner,  as  re- 
spects theu-  basea  Pmssic  acid  Is  the 
most  violent  of  all  poisons.  When  a  rod 
dii^ped  into  it  is  brou^^t  in  contact  with 
the  tonffue  of  an  anunal,  death  ensues 
before  the  rod  can  be  withdrawn.  Doc- 
tor Macendie  has,  however,  introduced 
its  emplojnoient  into  medicine.  He  found 
n  beneficial  against  phthisis  and  chronic 
catarrhs.  His  formula  is  the  following: 
Mix  one  part  of  the  pure  prussic  acid 
with  8i  of  water  by  weight  To  this 
mixture  he  gives  the  name  of  medicinal 
prussic  acid.  Of  this  he  takes  1  groa,  or 
59  grs.  troy,  distilled  water  1  IK,  or  7560 
grs.,  pure  sugar  lit  oz.,  or  708}  grs.,  and, 
mixipiif  the  ingredients  well  together,  he 
administers  a  table-spoonful  eveiy  morn- 
ing and  evening.  One  ten  thousandth  of 
prussic  acid  may  be  detected  in  water,  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron.  This  test,  though  deli- 
eate,  is  surpassed  by  another,  in  which 
copper  is  used,  and  which  will  detect 
one  twentv  thousandth  of  prussic  acid  in 
water.  To  empby  it,  we  must  render 
the  liquid  containing  the  pnisdc  acid 
slightly  alkaline  with  potash,  add  a  few 
drops  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and,  after- 
wards, sufficient  muriauc  acid  to  redis- 
solve  the  excess  of  oxide  of  copper.  The 
liquid  will  appear  more  or  less  milky,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  prussic  add 
present.  Prussic  acid  is  formed  in  a  great 
many  chemical  operations;  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  transmitting  ammoniacal  gas 
over  ignited  charcoal  contained  in  a  tube ; 
as  also  by  heating  in  a  glass  tube,  closed 
at  one  end,  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia and  oxalate  of  mai|gane«.  Prussic 
acid  exists  in  the  vegetable  •  kingdom. 
The   peculiar  smell  of  bitter  almonds, 


peach  flowers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  lauro' 
eerofiM,  and  of  other  vegetables,  is  owing 
to  this  substance.  Prussic  acid  is  oilen 
obtamed  from  the  peach  and  apricot  ker- 
nels. The  bark  or  the  prunus  padus  con- 
tains much  of  it,  and  water  distilled  from 
it  is  capable  of  killing  animals.  Cyano- 
gen unites  with  oxygen,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  compound  called  cyanie  acid.  It 
consists  of^cyanogen  26  parts,  and  oxyeen 
16.  It  cnrstallizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal 
prisms,  which  are  colcH'lesB  and  transpa- 
rent, insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  are  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  the 
strong  acids.  Its  most  reraark^le  prop- 
erty is,  that  it  allo^vB  of  being  boiled  with 
the  ttronf  adds  without  undergoing  de- 
composition or  change.  With  me  metal- 
tic  oxides  it  forms  sfuts  that  do  not  deto- 
nate. The  cyanous  acid  contains  just  half 
as  much  oxysen  as  the  cyanic,  and  is 
characterized  by  the  facitity  with  which  it 
is  resolved  by  water  into  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  by  the  property  of  deto- 
nation, when  in  union  with  the  oxides  of 
mercury  and  silver.  It  i&  in  ftct,  the 
same  substance  as  the  fulmlnic  acid, 
which  is  essential  in  the  fulminating 
compounds  of  these  metals.  (8ee  ISdnn- 
nalion,  and  FulfMnaHng  SUver^  and  JUer- 
ctiry,  under  these  metals  re^ectively.) 
We  have  also  two  compounds  of  the  rad- 
ical of  prussic  acid  witn  chlorine,  called 
the  chloride  o/aumogenjand  tlie  bichloride 
ofcyanMten.  Une  former  of  these  is  soUd 
at  0  of  Fahr.  Between  5°  and  1(P  5^,  it  is 
liouid,  and  also  at  68^,  under  a  pressure 
or  four  atmospheres ;  but,  at  the  common 
pressure  and  temperature,  it  is  a  colorless 
gas.  In  the  tiquid  state,  it  is  as  limpid 
and  colorless  as  water.  It  has  a  veiy 
offensive  odor,  irritates  the  eyes,  and  is 
lughly  imurious  to  animal  life.  It  con- 
sists of  96  parts  chlorine  and  26  of  cyano- 
gen. The  bichloride  of  cyanogen  con- 
tains twice  as  much  chlorine  as  the  pre- 
ceding compound.  It  is  solid  at  common 
temperatures ;  at  284^  it  fuses,  and  boils 
at  874^  Its  vapor  is  acrid,  and  excites  a 
flow  of  tears,  and  is  injurious  to  life.  Its 
odor  is  similar  to  that  of  chlorine.  When 
boiled  in  water,  it  is  converted  mto  muri- 
atic and  cyanic  acid.  There  is  a  com- 
pound of  iodine  and  cyanogen  of  some- 
what similar  properties.  It  has  a  caustic 
taste  and  a  penetrating  odor.  It  is  very 
vobtilc,  and  sustains  a  temperature  above 
212°,  without  decomposition.  Bromide  of 
cymiogen  has  also  been  formed,  and  re- 
sembles the  last  mentioned  compound. 
Cyanogen  forms  an  acid  compound  by  a 
union  with  hydrogen  and  ircMi.     It  is 
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neither  volatile  nor  poiaonous  in  small 
quantltieB,  and  is  destitute  of  odor.  It  is 
ipndually  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the 
uffht,  forming  {niiBsic  acid  and  prussian 
blue.  It  decomposes  some  salts  of  tlie 
more  powerful  acids:  peroxide  of  iron, 
for  example,  unites  with  it  in  preference 
to  sulphuric  acid,  unless  the  latter  is  con- 
centrated. As  this  acid  contains  no  oxy- 
gen, but  simply  consbts  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen  and  metallic  iron,  the  name 
oi  ferrureUd  chfozic  acid  (chfozic^  from 
tlie  initials  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  azoU) 
has  been  proposed ;  but  the  term  ferro- 
aaamc  acid  is  more  generally  employed. 
Of  the  salts  formed  by  this  acid,  the  most 
important  m  cheraistiy  is  itieferrocfanaU 
o/poUuh  (formerly  called  the  vrumaU  of 
jHdash).  it  is  transparent,  and  of  a  beau- 
nfiil  lemon  yellow  color.  In  laree  ciys- 
tals,  it  possesses  a  certain  kind  of  tough- 
ness, and  in  thin  scal^  a  degree  of  eUs- 
ticity.  Its  solution  is  not  affected  by 
alkalies,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  ahnost  aU 
the  salts  of  the  permanent  metals.  The 
following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  col- 
ors of  the  metalhc  precipitates  thus  ob- 
tained:— 

Solutions  of  Give  a 

Manganese White  precipitate. 

Protoxide  of  iron .  .  Copious  white. 
Deutoxide  of  iron  .  Copious  clear  blue. 
Tritoxide  of  iron .  .  Copious  dark  blue. 

Tin AVhite. 

Zinc " 

Antimony ** 

Uranium Blood  red. 

Cerium White. 

Cobalt Grass  green. 

Titanium Green. 

Bismuth White. 

Protoxide  of  copper       ^ 
Deutoxide  of  copper  Crimson  brown. 

Nickel Apple  green. 

Lead White. 

Deutoxide  of  mer- )      ^ 
cury  C  ^ 

Silver \      "      .  ?^f^    to 

(     blue  m  the  au*. 

Palladium Olive. 

Rhodium,  pktina  )  ^^^^ 
and  gold  5^^^- 

Iron,  thoufl^  contained  in  the  ferrocyanic 
acid  and  all  its  salts,  cannot  be  detected 
in  them  by  the  usual  tests  of  iron ;  for  the 
liquid  teste  are  fitted  only  for  detecting 
o»de  of  iron  as  existing  in  a  salt,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  metallic  iron,  while  form- 
ing one  of  the  elements  of  an  acid.    The 


beautiful  dye,  called  ^rtimaii  &faie,i8  a7ir« 
rocyanaU  qf  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  is 
always  formed  when  ferrocyanic  acid  or 
its  salts  are  mixed  in  a  solution  with  a 
persak  of  iron.  The  usual  mode  of  man- 
ufiM^ture  is  by  mixin|^  together  one  part 
of  the  ferrocvanate  ot  pot^i,  one  part  of 
copperas  and  four  <^  alum,  each  previous- 
ly dissolved  in  water,  Prussian  blue, 
mingled  with  more  or  less  alumine,  pre- 
cipitates. It  is  afterwards  dried  on  chalk 
stones  in  a  stove.  The  ferrocyanate  of 
potash  employed  in  the  process  is  prepar- 
ed by  heating  to  redness  dried  blood,  or 
other  animal  matters,  with  an  equal  wei^t 
of  pearlaah,  until  the  mixture  has  acquir- 
ed a  jMsty  consistence.  The  ttdphocwmic 
acid  IS  a  compound  of  cyanogen,  sulphur 
and  hydrogen.  Cvanogen  forms  two 
compounds  with  sulphur  alone,  and  ons 
with  selenium. 

Pruth  ;  a  river  of  Europe,  which  rises 
in  Galicia,  in  the  Carpathian  mountainsy 
and  empties  into  the  Danube  below  Ga- 
lacz.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  between 
Ruaaa  and  the  Porte  (May  6, 1812),  the 
Pruth,  from  its  entrance  into  Moldavia, 
was  recognised  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  empires,  and  all  that  pan  of  Moldavia 
lying  on  the  lefl  bank,  was  ceded  to  Rus- 
sia. In  1711,  Peter  the  Great  (see  PeUr  i)» 
afler  three  ckiys'  disadvantageous  fighting 
on  the  Pruth,  was  surroumded  by  the 
Turkish  forces,  and  extricated  only  by  a 
treaty,  concluded  through  the  prudence 
and  promptitude  of  the  empress.  (See 
Catharme  /.)  By  the  treaty  of  Adrian- 
ople  (September,  1829)  it  was  stipulated 
mat  the  Pruth  should  continue  to  form  the 
boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Tuik- 
ish  territories. 

PRTNffE,  Willtain,  a  learned  lawyer  and 
antiquary,  was  born  at  Swanswick,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  1600,  and  was  placed  at 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated bachelor  of  arts,  in  1620.  He  then 
removed  to  LincolnVinn  to  study  the  law, 
and  became  barrister,  bencher,  and  reader 
of  that  society.  His  attendance  upon  the 
lectures  of  doctor  Preston,  a  distinguished 
Puritan,  strongly  attached  him  to  that 
sect,  and  he  began  to  write  as  enriy  as 
1627,  attacking  the  drinking  of  healtiis, 
love-locks,  popery,  and  Arminianism, 
which  he  deemed  the  enormities  of  the 
age.  In  1632,  he  published  his  work 
a{|jainst  theaurical  exhibitions,  entitied  ii»- 
trto-McLstix ;  which,  although  Uoensed  by 
archbishop  Abbot's  chaplain,  yet,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  reflections  upon  female 
actors,  that  were  construed  to  be  levelled 
at  the  queen  (who  had  acted  in  a  pastoral 
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aAer  the  publieaCioD  of  the  work),  brought 
a  persecution  upon  the  author  in  the  star- 
chamber,  which  condemned  him  to  a  fine 
of  £5000,  to  be  expeJled  the  university  of 
Oxford  and  Lincoln's-inn,  to  be  degraded 
from  Jiis  pn^eanon  of  the  law,  to  stand 
twice  in  the  pillory,  losing  an  ear  each 
time,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  life. 
Prynne  continued  writing  against  prelacy 
in  prison ;  until,  for  a  virulent  piece,  en- 
titled News  from  Ipswich,  he  was  again 
sentenced  by  the  star-chamber  to  a  fine 
of  £5000,  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his 
ears  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  branded  in 
each  cheek  with  the  letters  S.  L.  (seditious 
libeller).  This  sentence  was  also  execut- 
ed, and  he  waa  removed  for  imprisonment 
CO  Caernarvon  casde,  and  afterwards  to 
the  island  of  Jersey.  His  spirit  was  not, 
however,  to  be  subdued,  and  he  continued 
to  write  until  the  meeting  of  parliament 
in  1640,  when,  being  chosen  representa- 
tive for  Newport  in  Cornwall,  the  house 
of  commons  issued  an  order  for  his  re- 
lease. He  entered  London,  with  other 
sufilerers,  in  triumphant  procession,  and 
petitioned  the  commons,  for  damages 
against  his  prosecutors.  On  the  impeach- 
ment of  Laud,  he  was  employed  as  chief 
manager  of  the  prosecution,  and,  when 
the  parliament  became  victorious,  was 
appomted  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  imi- 
versity  of  Oxford,  where  he  labored  stren- 
uously to  advance  the  cause  of  Presbyte- 
rianism.  He  warmly  opposed  the  Inde- 
pendents when  they  acquired  ascendency, 
and  used  all  his  influence  to  produce  an 
accommodation  with  the  king,  bein^  one 
of  the  membera  who  were  excluded  and 
imprisoned  on  that  account  With  the 
other  excluded  members,  he  resumed  his 
seat  in  1659,  and  displayed  so  much  zeal 
for  the  restoration,  that  |[eneral  Monk  was 
obliged  to  check  his  impetuosity.  He 
sat  in  the  healing  parliament  as  member 
for  Bath,  and  on  the  restoration  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  chief  keeper  of 
the  records  in  the  Tower.  He  occupied 
his  later  years  in  writings  connected  with 
his  office  in  the  Tower,  and  finished  his 
life  at  his  chambers  in  Uncoln's-iun,  in 
1669.  Prynne  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning  and  indefatigable  industry,  but 
wanted  genius  and  judgment  His  works, 
of  which  Wood  has  given  a  catalogue, 
amount  to  40  volumes,  folio  and  quarto, 
the  most  valuable  of  which  is  his  CoUection 
of  Records  (3  vols.,  folio). 

Pkttaneum;  the  building  in  Athens, 
in  which  the  Prytanes  (those  senators  who 
presided  in  turn)  held  their  meetings,  and 
lived  at  the  public  expense  during  the 
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thkty-five  or  tldrty-six  days  of  their  mes* 
idency.  The  liberty  of  eating  in  the  Ply- 
taneum  was  one  of  the  hiehest  marics  of 
honor,  and  was  confoned  only  on  those 
who  had  done  important  service  to  the 
state.  NapokiMi  established  a  school  in  Par- 
is under  the  name  of  the  pryUmU^  in  which 
some  hundreds  of  scholars  were  educated, 
mosdy  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  They 
were  educated  together  imtil  they  were 
twelve  vears  old,  when  they  were  trained 
for  civil  affiiirs  (for  which  there  were  five 
professors),  or  for  the  military  service  (for 
which  there  were  three  professors).  At 
the  age  of  fifleen  yeais,  they  left  this  insti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  completing  their 
education  in  other  seminaries. 

Psalm;  in  general,  a  song;  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  a  sacred  song  (fiiom  the  Greek 
^ImKiMVi  to  plav  on  a  stringed  instrument, 
to  sing).  Pfotoi  is  used  puticukriy  to  de- 
note the  sacred  songs  which  are  contained 
in  the  collection  of  religious  lyric  poems 
in  the  Old  Testament  They  are  mosUy 
of  the  time  of  David,  or  of  a  later  periocL 
one  only,  perhaps  (the  90th,  the  psahn  of 
Moses),  bemg  of  more  ancient  date.  (See 
Hebrew  LUertBtun.)  David,  who  arranged 
the  temple  muaiC)  not  only  appointed  mm 
the  Levites  a  considerable  number  of 
singers  and  musicians,  but  also  composed 
for  the  divine  wonhip  sacred  songs,  which 
served  as  a  model  for  many  others.  Sev- 
eral of  the  psalms  that  beiur  his  name  are 
not,  indeed,  written  by  hun,  but  only 
composed  in  his  manner,  and  therefore 
called  by  his  name.  Seventv-one,  in 
particular,  are  ascribed  to  him,  but  some, 
even  of  these,  are  evidemly  of  a  later 
date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contents 
and  style  of  some  which  do  not  bear  his 
name,  and  the  superscriptions  of  which 
have,  perhaps,  been  lost,  show  him  to 
have  been  the  author.  To  his  times  be- 
long most  of  the  psalms  attributed  to 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan  or  Jeduthun. 
Twelve  psalms  bear  Asaph's  nam^  of 
which  several  show  traces  of  a  later  origin. 
Asaph,  son  of  Berachiah,  was  a  Levite,  and 
(1  Chiru  xvi,5)  the  first  of  the  chief  musi- 
cians appointed  by  David  for  the  divine 
worship.  The  name  of  Heman  is  attached 
to  one  only  (the  88th  psalm).  Heman,  sur- 
named  the  Ezrahiie,  seems  to  have  been 
a  Levite,  and  is  named  amonff  the  chief 
singers  of  David.  Some  of  the  Psalms 
were  composed  by  Solomon,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (iv,  32) 
wrote  ^a  thousand  and  &Ye  sones,**  but 
whose  name  is  afiSxed,  in  our  cotlection, 
to  two  only  (the  73d  and  137th),  and  of 
these  the  first  seems  rather  to  have  been 
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written  for  SokNnon  than  bj  him.    But, . 
•B  the  other  band,  eome  otben,  of  un- 
known autboni  may  be  hia ;  several  are 
at  least  of  his  time,  and  refer  to  events 
of  his  reign — the  consecration  of  the  tern- 
(^  &c.    The  opinion  that  some  psalms 
are  of  the  time  of  Samuel,  and  written  by 
the  prophet  himself  is  supported  by  no 
historical  testimony,  but  is  not  improbable. 
Most  of  those  by  unknown  authors  seem  to 
be  of  later  date ;  some  fewapparendy  bek>ng 
to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Solomon,  sevenl  to  the  mournful 
days  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  of 
the  return,  especially  those  headed  '^Ibr 
the  sons  of  Korah,^  most  of  which  are 
probably  by  the  same  author.    Of  btet 
date,  also,  are  probably  those  called  ^  songs 
of  the  degrees^"  which  some  have  refeireNl 
to  the  return  nrom  Babylon,  others  to  the 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  and  which  others  suppose  to  have 
been  sung  on  the  steps  of  the  temple.   Fi- 
nally, a  few  seem  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees.   The  psalms  of  David,  wheth- 
er actually  compoeod  by  him,  or  merely  of 
his  time,  probably  consdtuted  an  earlier 
collection,  which  extended  to  the  72d. 
Those  which  follow  are,  for  tbe  most  part, 
more  modem.     Our  collection  consistB 
of  150  psalms^  but  the  manuscripts  are  not 
all  numbered  alike.    The  Septuagint  and 
VuUnte  unite  the  9th  and  10th,  and  the 
104UI  and  105th,  while  they  divide  the 
116th  and  the  147th  into  two,  so  that  their 
number  diflbrs  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  the  English  translation.    The  Maso- 
rites,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  divided 
the    whole   collection   into   five   books. 
Tbe  Psalms  are  lyric  poems,  chiefly  odes, 
and  didactic,  elegiac   or   idyllic.     (See 
Lowtb*B  HArtw  Poetry,)    Most  of  them 
are  in  ihe  form  of  prayer,  or  beffin  or  end 
with    pcayer;   and,  whether  they   utter 
complaint,  lamentation  or  consolafion,  are 
expressive  of  the  deepest  trust  in  God. 
Their  moraHty  is  pure,  except  in  some  of 
David's  martial  or  triumphal  songs,  or 
songs  of  lamentation,  in  which  we  find 
expressions  of  hate,  cruelty,  and  national 
pride.    But  they  ue  all  truly  national,  and 
most  of  them  of  a  pure  relinous  tone. 
They  are  among  the  highest  and  sublimest 
efforts  of  poetry ;  and  the  holy  light  of 
revelation,  the  inspiring  belief  in  the  eter- 
nal true  God,  spreads  over  them  a  bright 
splendor,  and  fills  them  with  deep  fervor. 
They  must  not  be  compared  with  the 
other  lyric  productions  of  the   ancient 
world;  they  are  altogether  the  peculiar 
growth  of  the  holy  land,  where  the  voice 
of  revelation  resounded  most  loudly,  and 


the  most  purely.  Many 
of  then*  allusions  are  historical,  and  must 
be  explained  by  history ;  but  it  would  be 
going  too  fo  to  attempt  to  explain  every 
3iinff  historically ;  since  it  is  evident  thit 
much  is  metaphorical,  some,  though  a 
smaller  portion,  allegorical,  and  much  pro- 
phetical, referring  to  the  future,  rather 
than  to  tlie  past  Some,  on  account  of 
their  local  allusions,  are  less  instructive  to 
us ;  but  most  of  them  are  rich  in  encour- 
agement, consolation,  filial  trust,  joyful 
confidence  in  God,  evidences  of  humility 
and  patience,  and  are  weU  adapted  for  the 
sacred  songs  of  Christians.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  collection  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament by  no  means  contains  the  whole 
treasure  of  Hebrew  psalms.  Not  only 
are  the  songs  of  Solomon  lost,  but  there 
are  many  others  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  not  in  our  biblical 
coHection. 

PsALMANAZis,  Goorge,  the  assumed 
name  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  literary  impostor.  He  wae 
bom  of  Catholic  parents,  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  1679.  His  mother,  being  aban- 
doned by  her  husband,  sent  her  son  to 
a  school  kept  by  Franciscan  friars  ;  and 
he  was  aflerwards  placed  in  a  college  of 
the  Jesuits.  He  then  studied  among  tho 
Dominicans,  and  having  finished  his  edu- 
cation, acted  as  a  private  tutor.  Leaving 
his  situation,  he  engaged  in  several  adven- 
tures ;  and,  at  length,  having  stolen  from 
a  church,  where  it  had  been  dedicated, 
the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  he  roved  about  in 
that  character,  subsisting  on  charity.  He 
aflerwards  became  a  common  vagrant, 
and  then  servant  to  the  keeper  of  a  tavern, 
whose  house  he  left  clandestinely,  and,  re- 
newing his  wandering  mode  of  life,  he 
conceived  the  project  of  profesring  him- 
self to  be  a  Japanese  convert  to  Christian- 
ity, who  had  found  his  way  to  Europe. 
As  he  did  not  find  this  scheme  very  profit- 
able, he  adopted  the  character  of  a  heathen 
native  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  and,  in 
order  to  support  his  pretensions,  he  con- 
trived a  new  language,  which  he  called 
the  fhrtiMMon.  At  this  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  clergyman  named  In- 
nes,  who,  conceiving  he  could  turn  tbe 
imposture  to  good  account,  persuaded  the 

Kretended  Fonnosan  to  suffer  himself  to 
e  converted  to  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  the  clergyman  and  his  new  disciple 
went  to  London,  where  the  latter  was  pre- 
sented to  bishop  Compton  and  others,  and 
the  former  was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  with 
church  preferment  Psalmanazar  had 
the  efih>ntery  to   translate  the   Church 
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Gatecfajsm  into  his  newly-invented  For- 
moean  language;  and  he  published  a 
Histoiy  of  Formosa  (1704),  which  paned 
throui^  Bereral  edinons.  In  the'  mean 
time  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Oxford  ;  and 
a  controreny  was  carried  on  between  his 
patrons  and  doctCH*  Halley,  doctor  Mead, 
and  some  other  leas  credulous  persons, 
who  refused  to  admit  his  pretensions. 
The  imposture  at  length  became  clearly 
manifest;  and  the  culprit,  deserted  by 
those  whom  he  had  deceived,  was  obliged 
to  relv  on  the  exercise  of  his  literary  abil- 
ities for  his  support  He  settled  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  resided  many  years,  and 
was  employed  by  the  booksellers,  particu- 
larly in  the  former  part  of  the  Uni- 
versal History,  published  in  1747.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  he  drew 
up  an  autobiographical  Memoir,  in  which 
he  expresses  much  contridon  for  the 
deceptions  which  be  had  allowed  him- 
self to  practise.  His  death  took  place 
in  1763. 

PsALMODT ;  the  art  of  vmtiDg,  or  com- 
posing, divine  hymns,  or  songs.  The 
compoHOtion  and  performance  of  psalmody 
appeeu»  to  have  been  practised  and  en- 
couraged in  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  long  before  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England.  Most  of  the  ok)  mel- 
odies now  sung  in  the  service  of  the  pait)- 
chial  churches  were  set  by  German  mu- 
sicians, and  it  seems  highly  probable, 
fiom  all  that  can  be  collected  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  practice  of  psalmody  had  its 
origin  in  Germany.  It  does  not,  howev- 
er, appear  that  even  in  that  country  it  at 
fint  gained  admission  into  public  wor- 
ship; but  it  was  a  long  time  confined  to 
family  devotion,  especially  amonff  the 
reformed.  Luther,  who  was  a  good  mu- 
sician, is  known  to  have  re^larly  prac- 
tised psalmody  with  his  fnends  every 
evening  afler  supper,  and  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author  of  the  ex- 
cellent melody  of  the  100th  psalm.  The 
first  English  version  of  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
yid,  which  took  place  soon  afler  that  of 
the  French,  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VIII,  by  Thomas  Stemhold(q.  v.), 
croom  of  the  robes  to  that  monarch,  and 
John  Hopkins,  a  schoolmaster,  assisted  by 
William  Whittyngham,  an  English  di- 
vine of  considerabfe  learning.  Soon  af^er 
the  publication  of  this  version,  vocal 
psalmody  was  introduced  into  the  church 
service,  and  various  musical  manuals  ap- 
peared for  the  purpose  of  &cilltating  its 
ptacdee. 

PsAiiTXR ;  a  collection  of  the  Psalms 
(q.  v.);  also  a  large  chaplet  or  rosary,  con- 


sisdng  of  150  beads,  the  number  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  Psalter. 

PsALTERT,  or  PsALTERioN ;  s  Stringed 
instrument  much  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  by  them  called  ntbeL  We 
know  but  little  of  the  ancient  form  of  this 
instrument,  but  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  resembled  that  of  our  harp.  The 
psaltery  now  in  use  is  a  flat  instrument,  in 
the  form  of  a  trapezium,  or  a  trianc|le 
truncated  at  top.  It  is  strung  with  thir- 
teen wire  cords,  tuned  in  unisons,  or  oc- 
taves, and  mounted  on  two  bridges.  It 
is  performed  with  a  plectrum,  whence  it 
is  usually  ranked  among  the  instruments 
of  percussion. 
PsAMMXTicus.  (See  Eg^,) 
PsARA,  or  Ipsara  (Psyra);  an  island 
of  the  Grecian  Archipehigo,  seven  miles 
north-west  of  Scio,  about  ^ye  and  a  half 
miles  in  leneth,  and  as  many  in  breadth. 
It  consistB  almost  entirely  of  a  rock,  thinly 
covered  in  some  places  with  a  vegetable 
mould.  The  population  is  about  400.  It 
was  settled  about  a  century  ago,  by  a  little 
band  of  Greeks,  who  ned  thither  to 
escape  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  supported 
themselves  by  fishing.  In  1834,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks ;  600  Psariotes,  the 
sole  remnant  of  a  population  of  6000, 
which  had  perished  under  the  Turkish 
scymetar,  after  defending  themselves  for 
a  long  time,  in  a  mountain-fortress  of  the 
island,  buried  themselves  beneath  its 
ruins. 

Psxcno  (from  the  Greek  r^tvios,  a  false- 
hood); a  term  or  particle  ^prefixed  to 
names  and  words,  to  denote  any  thing 
spurious  and  &lse.  Thus  we  call  any 
thing  which  has  a  fiilse  name,  as  a  book 
written  under  a  feigned  name,  pieudon^- 
mou8.  (See  Anonymous.)  Pstudb-SmerdiSy 
the  false  Smerdis.  (See  Persia.) 
PsEtrno-DEMETRics.  (See  Russia.) 
PsEuno-IsiDORE.  (See  hidore^  Decre- 
tals, uid  Popes.) 

PsTCHE,  the  twofold  signification  of 
whose  same  (^>vxii,  the  soul,  and  a  butter- 
fly) added  much  to  the  efiectof  the  beau- 
tiful allegory  respecting  her,  was  the 
daughter  of  Sol  and  Constancy.  Apulei- 
us  (q.  y.)  makes  her  the  daughter  of  a  ' 
king,  and  relates  her  history  thus:  Psyche, 
whose  two  elder  sisters  were  of  moderate 
beauty,  was  so  lovely,  that  she  was  taken 
for  Venus  herself,  ana  men  dared  only  lo 
adore  her  as  a  goddess,  not  to  love  her. 
This  excited  the  jealousy  of  Venus,  who, 
to  revenge  herself^  ordered  Cupid  to  in- 
spire her  with  love  for  some  contemptible 
wretch.  But  Cupid  fell  in  love  with  her 
himself.    Meanwhile,  her  fiither  desuring 
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to  see  his  dauflbter  nuirried,  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  which  commanded  that 
Pqrche  ahouM  be  conveyed,  with  funeral 
titee,  to  the  summit  of  a  .mountain,  and 
there  be  left,  for  she  was  destined  to  be  the 
bride  of  a  destructive  monster,  in  the  form 
of  a  dragon,  feared  by  gods  and  men. 
With  sorrow  was  the  orade  obeyed,  and 
Psyche  was  lefl  aJone  on  the  desert  rock, 
when  suddenly  Zephyr  hovers  around 
her,  gently  raises  and  transports  her  to  a 
beautiful  palace  of  the  god  of  love,  who 
visits  her  every  night,  unseen  and  un- 
known, leaving  her  again  at  the  approach 
of  day.  Perfect  happiness  would  have 
been  the  lot  of  Psyche,  if,  obedient  to  the 
warning  of  her  lover,  she  had  never  been 
curious  to  know  him  better.  But  by 
the  artifices  of  her  jealous  sisters,  whom 
she  had  admittel  to  visit  her,  contrary  to 
the  commanda  of  Cupid,  she  was  per- 
suaded that  she  held  a  monster  in  her 
arms,  and  curiosity  triumphed.  As  he 
slept,  she  entered  with  a  lamp  to  examine 
him,  and  discovered  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  gods;  in  her  ioy  and  astonishment, 
she  m  a  drop  of  the  heated  oil  fidl  upon 
his  shoulders.  Cupid  awoke,  and,  having 
reproached  the  astonished  P^che  for  her 
suspicions,  fled.  After  having  tried  in 
vain  to  throw  herself  into  a  river,  she 
wandered,  inconsolable,  to  all  the  temples, 
seeking  every  where  her  beloved,  till  she 
came  to  the  temple  of  Venus.  Here  be- 
gan her  severest  sufferings.  Venus  kept 
her  near  her  persqp,  treatM  her  as  a  slave, 
and  imposed  upon  her  the  severest  and 
most  trying  tasks.  Psyche  would  have 
sunk  under  the  burden,  had  not  Cupid, 
who  still  tenderiy  loved  her,  secredy  assist- 
ed her  in  her  labors.  But  in  the  last  dan- 
gerous task  imposed  upon  her,  to  descend 
to  the  realm  or  shadows,  and  bring  away 
Proserpine's  box  of  cosmetics,  she  almost 
perished.  She  succeeded,  indeed,  in  the 
adventure ;  but,  having  opened  the  box,  a 
deadly  Vapor  issued  from  it,  and  she  sunk 
lifeless  to  the  earth.  Cupid  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  touch  of  liis  arrow  re- 
stored her  to  life.  Venus  was  finally  rec- 
onciled; by  Jupiter's  command  Psyche 
became  immortal^  and  was  for  ever  united 
with  her  beloved.  Her  marriage  was  cel- 
ebrated with  great  festivities,  but  her  en- 
vious sisters  Uirew  themselves  from  a 
pecipice.  Raphael  has  given  a  most 
beautiful  representation  of  the  marriage, 
in  the  FarUesina  at  Rome. 

PsTCHOLoev  (fipom  i/^v^^v,  the  soul,  and 
Xvyou  doctrine) ;  the  science  of  the  soul, 
or  the  spiritual  principle  in  man.  The 
object  of  this  science  is  to  teach  the  laws 


and  relations  of  the  changes  and  phenom. 
ena  which  take  place  in  the  mind  during 
the  intellectual  operations ;  or  to  trace  the 
causes  of  these  phenomena,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  the  mind  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  universe ;  or,  in  short,  to  treat 
of  the  mind,  either  as  it  manifests  itself^ 
or  as  it  is  in  itself    Investigations  of  the 
latter  class,  whicti  have  for  their  object 
that  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  obser- 
vation, constitute  metaphysical  or  tran- 
scendental psycholog}" ;  while  those  of 
the  former  class,  in  which  the  soul  he- 
comes  a  subject  of  observation,  constitute 
empirical    or   experimental    psychology. 
Empirical  ps)'cholo^  may,  therefore,  be 
defined  to  be  the  scientifically  conducted 
observation  of  the  operations  and  chan^ 
of  the  human  soul.    As  a  science,  it  in- 
cludes all  the  phenomena  of  the  intel- 
lectual activity ;  as  the  science  of  the  soul, 
it  forms  a  part  of  anthropology,  called 
psychological  antkroptdogy,  in  distinction 
from  physiologyy  or  physiolorical  antkro^ 
pology.    It  takes  for  granted  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  spiritual  substance  (the  I,  the 
self)  from  the  body,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sciousness, and  does  not  therefore  attem|)t 
to  explain  it.    It  treats*  of  the  mind,  in- 
deed, in  its  operations,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
is  connected  with  the  body,  but  nesiects 
the  mere  physical   phenomena.     It  is, 
more  strictiy  than  logic,  an  introduction  to 
intellectual  philosophy,  since  logic  treata 
only  of  the  laws  of  reason.    As  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  human  mind  proceeds 
fi^m  the  particular  to  the  general,  em- 
pirical psychology  is  the  most  proper  in- 
troduction to  speculative  philosophy ;  the 
more  so,  as  it  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  spiritual  instrument  which  philosophy 
emplovs.    In  this  course  of  investigation, 
the  subject  of  attention  is  merely  frets,  of 
which  every  one  is  conscious,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  intelligible  by  all,  and  of 
which  a  distinct  and  connected  view  may 
prevent  many  errora  in  philosophical  spec- 
ulation.   Again,  empirical  psycholo^  is 
applied  pMUaoohv;  for  it  must  not  only 
employ  the  pnilosophical  forms  in  the 
disposition  and  explanation  of  facts,  but 
also    certain    metaphysical    notions    (as 
power,  cause,  d&c),  and  requires  a  philo- 
sophical spirit  to  give  it  the  character  of  a 
science ;  and  it  is  thus  distinguished  from 
a  mere  natural  history  of  the  soul,  the 
deveiopement  of  which  is  prior  in  point 
of  time.    The  latter  merely  records  the 
facts  in  their  natural  order,  while  psy- 
chology presents  tiiem  in  theur  connexions, 
and  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
them ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  that  part  of 
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applied  phikMophv  whidi  tMches  the  oi^ 
ganizadon  of  the  human  aoul,  aocordiog 
to  the  extenal  manifeatationa  of  its  in- 
ward experience  (conaciouaneai).  (See 
PkSoioj^y  and  Metaphfiics.) 

PT0I.EMAIC  Stbtem.  (See  Shfiiem  of 
(he  Vmoem.) 

Ptolbmais.    (See  .^cre.)    . 

Ptolevt  ;  the  common  name  of  thir- 
teen Greco-E^gyptian  kinga,  who  reigned 
in  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  till 
it  became  a  Roman  province  (ahout  S90 
years).  They  are  more  properlv  called 
Lagide$  (since  they  did  not  all  bear  the 
name  of  Ptolemy),  from  Lagua,  the  found- 
er of  the  dvnaaty.  1.  Ptoleawua  La|i 
(i.  e.  son  of  La^ua,  a  Macedonian;  m 
reality,  the  aon  ofThilip),  called  aleo  SoUr, 
the  Savior  (by  the  Rhodiana,  on  account 
of  the  aaaiatance  which  he  rendered  them), 
at  first  governor  of  Esyptf  reiflped  thirty- 
nine  years,  and  diedlm  B.  C.  He  em- 
belliahed  Alexandria,  and  founded  the  li- 
brary in  that  city.  His  aon  and  successor, 
2.  Ptolemy  II  (Philadelphus),  a  magnifi- 
cent prince,  is  said  to  have  founded  Ptole- 
mais  and  several  citiee,  and  to  have  built  the 
Pharua  (q.  v.),  which,  however,  is  by  some 
ascribed  to  his  father.  He  died  247  B.  C. 
a  Ptolemy  Euer^tes  died  221 B.  C.  His 
wife  was  Berenice.  These  three  first 
Ptolemies  were,  in  particular,  the  patrons 
of  leamine  at  Alexandria.  (Conceniing 
these  and  me  other  Ptolemies,  see  ^^exan- 
drian  Sekody  and  EgypL\  Vaillant  wrote  a 
Hutoria  PtoUnuxorum  (Amsterdam,  1701, 
foUo.) 

Ptolxmt  (properly  Ptolemaus,  Clau- 
dius), geographer,  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, bom  at  Peluaium  in  Egypt,  A.  D. 
70,  lived  at  Alexandria  during  the  reigna 
of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Adrian,  and  is 
said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  He  is  considered  the  first  astrono- 
mer of  antiquity.  He  corrected  Hippar- 
chus's  catalogue  of  the  fixed  surs,  and 
drew  up  tables  for  calculating  the  motions 
of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets.  The  scat- 
tered observations  of  the  ancients  were 
firat  collected  by  him,  and  reduced  to  a 
system,  which  is  contained  in  his  work 
hUyaXfi  Svi^iif ,  13  books  (Basle,  1538,  foL). 
The  system  of  the  world  which  he  here 
exhibits  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
PioUmaic.  This  work  was  translated  into 
Arabic  about  827,  and  from  this  transla- 
tion, which  bears  the  title  Mmagt9t^  a 
Latin  version  was  made  by  the  command 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  11(1230).  There 
are  also  other  tranaladons  of  tnis  work, 
from  the  Aralnc  into  Latin.  Another  im- 
portant work  of  Ptolemy  is  hia  Geography 
34« 


(in  eight  books).  HefoHowed,inthiswQric, 
the  geographv  of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  which 
appwed  not  long  befiMe;  but  be  enriched 
his  work  with  important  additions  and 
improvementSyboth  in  regard  to  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  places,  and  the  bounda- 
ries of  countries  and  provinces,  and  he  ia 
the  first  writer  who  sought  to  determine 
the  situation  of  placea  in  this  way ;  his 
work  also  contains  the  first  principles  of 
the  projection  of  maps  (in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  maps,  by  Mercator,  1618). 
Although  necessarily  imperfect,  from  want 
of  observationa,  it  is  nevertheless  impor- 
tant to  modem  geomphers.  Besides 
these  principal  works,  we  have  other 
works  of  Ptolemy,  on  chronology  and 
astronomy. 

PuBERTT ;  that  period  of  life  in  which 
chikihood  ceases  and  youth  begins.  It  is 
much  earlier  in  southern  countries  than  in 
northern.  In  our  climate,  it  is  from  the  age 
of  thirteen  to  fifteen  in  the  female  sex,  and 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  in  the  male,  but, 
in  individual  cases,  is  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded by  various  circumstances;  The 
physical  and  intellectual  changea  which 
manifest  themselves  at  this  epoch  are 
highly  interesting.  The  child  is  occupied 
and  satkfied  with  present  objects,  and  all 
the  functiona  of  the  body  appear  to  ope- 
rate merely  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual, while  the  sexual  organa,  which 
are  destined  for  the  continuance  of  the  ape- 
cies,  and  therefore  to  direct  the  thoughts 
to  the  future,  are  yet  not  developed  for 
the  performance  of  their  proper  functions ; 
but,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  a  audden 
change  occurs :  the  lively  and  easily- 
pleased  boy,  the  gay  and  sportive  girl, 
begin  to  appear  thoughtful  and  reserved, 
and  aeparate  themselves  firom  the  childish 
plavs  in  which  the  two  sexes  mingle  to- 
gether ;  the  body  grows  more  rapidly 
dian  before ;  the  sexual  parts  are  devel- 
oped ;  the  breasts  become  fuller;  and,  in 
both  sexes,  the  voice  beeomes  hanh  and 
disagreeab^  before  aasuminff  the  clear 
metallic  tone,  deep  in  man,  nigh  in  wo- 
man, but  in  both  veir  difierent  from  that  of 
childhood.  After  this  crisis  is  passed,  the 
vouth  and  maiden  appear  in  all  their 
bloom ;  they  look  upon  the  world  as  if 
with  new  senses;  hope  shines  over  the 
future,  in  which  they  live  more  than  in 
the  present ;  the  region  of  the  ideal  opens 
before  them,  and  they  are  eager  to  realize  it, 
at  the  greatest  efforts.  This  period  is  often 
attended  with  dangerous  dk^uses:  in  some 
individuals,  it  is  retarded  or  checked  in  its 
developement,  bv  former  maladies,  and  in 
this  case  the  body  hi  generally  small  and 
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feeble,  and  the  mind  pervene;  in  others, 
it  is  atteDded  with  violent  qrmptoma, 
which,  however,  may  depend  upon  acci- 
dental cauaes,  thwarting  nature  in  her 
functions.  Excess  of  blood,  inflamma- 
tions^ bleeding,  are  among  the  common 
complaints  of  this  period,  arising  from  the 
irritable  state  of  the  vascular  system ;  or 
the  nerves  and  mind  are  too  highljr  ex- 
cited, giving  rise  to  epilepiy,  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  &C.,  or  to  mental  aberrations,  mel- 
ancholy, enthusiasm,&c.  (SeePAynoIo^.J 
Public  I>ebt.  [For  the  amount  or 
the  national  debt  of  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  see  the  table  in  article  Europe^ 
also  given,  in  the  eariy  copies,  after  the  m- 
dex  to  vol.  V. ;  for  those  of  the  Am^can 
countries,  see  the  separate  articles;  the 
securities  of  which  they  consist  are 
described  in  the  article  PMic  Stodu,] 
The  policy  of  contracting  public  debts  is 
good  or  bad,  accordiDjg  to  circumstances* 
In  general  it  is  not  desirable  for  a  govern- 
ment, anv  more  than  for  an  individual,  to 
be  in  debt;  and  yet  cases  vrill  justify  a 
nation  in  drawing  on  its  future  resources. 
In  pressing  emergencies,  taxation  is  not 
adequate  to  the  necessary  expenditures; 
and  even  if  it  were  adequate,  it  may  be 
better  to  distribute  a  part  of  the  burthen 
through  many  successive  vears,  by  means 
of  loans,  because  the  suddenly  levying  of 
an  immense  tax  might  check  the  produc- 
tive fiiculties  of  the  people ;  and  no  wrong 
IS  done  to  posterity  by  this,  where  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expenditure  is  as  important  to 
the  fbtiH«  as  to  the  present,  as  m  case  of 
national  defence  or  public  worics.  We 
may  add,  that  increasing  the  means  of 
public  expenditure  usually  creates  de- 
mand for  an  increased  quantity  of  the 
products  of  the  country,  and  thus  stimulates 
industry.  If^  for  example,  the  govern- 
ment has  a  large  army  to  maintain  on  its 
own  territory,  and  the  products  of  the 
country  can  supply  it  with  arms,  clothing, 
fbod,  and  all  other  articles,  the  armv  wUl 
be  a  stimulus  to  all  the  kinds  of  industiy 
concerned  in  affording  its  supplies,  it 
may  even  happen  that  the  very  burthen, 
or  what  seems  to  be  one,  will,  in  such 
case,  enable  the  people  in  general  to  be 
better  clothed,  fed  and  lodged,  since  the 
means  of  a  people  to  produce  the  luxuries 
and  comforts  of  life  depend  very  materi- 
ally upon  the  &cility  and  rapidity  of  ex- 
changes of  products  of  different  sorts  of 
labor,  and  great  public  expenditure  often 
creates  a  market  by  increasing  consump- 
tion, and  thus  stimulating  industry.  But 
if  the  expenditure  employs  onlv  the  in- 
dustry of  a  foreign  country,  as  if  an  army 


is  to  be  maintained  abroad  by  the  supply 
of  articles  wholly  the  product  of  foreign 
industty,  there  is  no  such  compensation 
for  the  burthen  of  the  tax.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  public  debts  ish  their  afibrding 
a  means  of  investment,  and  thus  en- 
couraging  the  accumulation  of  property. 
Lands,  houses,  banks,  canals,  mmes,  and 
all  other  species  of  permanent  property, 
afibrd  a  stimulus  to  mdustry  and  econo- 
my, as  they  ofSer  the  means  of  enjoying, 
permanently,  the  fruits  of  acquisitions,  and 
public  stocks  have  the  same  effect  An- 
other effect  of  a  pubtic  debt  is  its  attaching 
the  public  creditors  to  the  government 
But  before  th«r  number  can  1^  sufficient- 
ly large  to  make  their  aid  important  to  the 
government,  the  national  debt  must,  prob- 
ably, be  increased  to  an  amount  that  will 
render  it  burthensorae.  Among  the  dis- 
advantages arising  from  the  facility  of  con- 
tracting permanent  public  debts,  one  is  the 
facility  which  it  gives  jR>r  the  carrying  on 
of  wars,  and  the  indulging  in  any  other 
expenditures.  The  wars  of  Europe,  since 
^e  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  com- 
men<^,  under  William  III,  are  attributerl 
pardy  to  this  cause.  Another  disadvan- 
tage is,  the  burthensome  taxes,  to  which 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  interest  of 
such  a  debt,  may  subject  the  people.  This 
is  the  operation  of  the  national  debt  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  burthen  of  the 
taxation  from  nilling,  dunectiy  or  indirectly, 
in  a  very  gi«at  degree,  upon  the  laboring 
and  active  classes ;  and,  m  Great  Britain, 
this  has  become  so  heavy  to  the  mere  la- 
borer, who  has  no  capital,  that  his  wages 
will  but  just  support,  or  will  not  support, 
himself  and  his  familv,  in  the  cheapest 
manner  of  living;  and  his  life  becomes 
one  desperate  struggle  against  want  and 
starvation. 

Public  Lands.  The  property  of  the 
soil  of  the  whole  vast  region,  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  the  U.  States, 
and  not  owned  by  the  separate  states  or 
by  private  individuals,  vests  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  States.  From  the  Adantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  between  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
republic,  it  is  calculated  that  there  is  con- 
tained a  superficies  of  1,400,000,000  acres. 
The  political  situation  of  the  different 
parts  of  this  superficies  is  exceedingly 
various.  Dividing  it  into  four  belts  or 
stripe,  parallel  (or  nearly  so)  with  a  merid- 
ian line,  the  first  comprehends  the  Atlantic 
states,  in  most  of  which,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  states,  the  land  is 
almost  wholly  the  property  of  individuala 
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aad  wjiat  does  not  foekMig  to  iodividual 

So(Nrietore,  belongs  to  the  state.  Thus  in 
aioe  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
land  belonffjn^  to  the  slates  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Maine,  and,  in  Georgia,  lai^e 
tracts  in  the  occupation  of  the  Cberoliee 
Indians  are  claimed  by  the  government 
of  that  state.  The  general  government 
possesses  no  land  in  any  of  the  Atlantic 
states,  except  small  portions  which  have 
been  ceded  for  forts,  dock-yards,  arsenals, 
and  other  like  national  purposes.  The 
second  belt  of  land  westward  compre- 
hends the  new  states  and  territories  or  the 
Union,  in  all  of  which,  except  Kentucky, 
there  are  considerable,  in  most  of  them 
large,  tracts  of  public  domain;  these  states 
havinff  been  formed  since  the  revolution, 
and  tneu*  population  settled  on  lands 
either  purchased  of  the  U.  States,  or  still 
belonging  to  them.  The  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  latter  class  who  tlius  occupy, 
without  title,  lands  still  belonginff  to  the 
U.  States,  is  very  large,  exceeding,  in 
some  cases,  that  of  the  persons  who  have 
acquired  tides.  They  have,  however, 
generally  setded  themselves  with  the  pur- 
pose of  eventually  piutshasing  the  land. 
The  third  belt  lies  westii^-ard  of  the  organ- 
ized states  and  territories.  It  compre- 
hends lands  acquired  by  the  Louisiana 
treagr,  and  of  which  the  Indian  title  has 
been  extinguished  by  treaties  with  several 
tribes  of  Indians.  As  there  is  no  orcui' 
ized  civil  government,  there  is  no  white 
population  in  this  renon,  except  hunters 
and  vamnts.  On  the  southern  portion 
of  this  district,  west  of  the  territory  of  Ar- 
kansas and  the  state  of  Missouri,  the  tribes 
of  Indians  remoVed  from  the  Atlantic 
states,  have  been,  or  are  proposed  to  be, 
established.  The  fourth  belt  compre- 
hends all  the  remaining  district  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  The  U.  States  have 
acquired  the  tide  to  it  by  the  Louisiana 
treaty  (see  JLputf  iatia),  by  die  discovery 
of  the  coast,  and  by  interior  exploration. 
The  title,  however,  to  that  part  of  this 
region  which  is  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  is  contested  by  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  claims,  not  that  the  title  is 
in  her,  but  that  the  region  is  una|^)ropri- 
ated,  and  open  to  the  first  comer.  By 
a  convention  concluded  in  18^,  to  last 
twelve  years,  it  was  agreed  between  the 
U.  States  and  Great  Britain,  that  neither 
government  would  take  possession  of  it  or 
occupy  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  dnr- 
ma  tne  period  of  the  convention,  which 
eiuier  party  might  renounce,  on  giving 
twelve  months*  notice  to  the  other.     A 


chain  of  trading  posts,  bekmgiiifto  the  Britr 
ish  North- West  Company,  extends  through 
this  region,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columma 
river.  It  is  also  visited  by  huntere  from 
the  U.  States,  but  in  numbers  fiu-  less  than 
those  from  the  British  colonies.  The  In- 
dian tide  to  this  whole  fourth  belt  of  land 
remains  unextinguished ;  and  the  soil  of 
that  part  of  it  lying  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  is  suppoMd,  for  the  most  part, 
to  be  too  sterile  to  become  the  residence 
of  civilized  man.  The  title  to  these  lands 
was  the  subject  of  the  firat  great  political 
controversy  that  divided  the  opinions  of 
the  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  after  the  dec- 
laration of  independence.  The  ancient 
charten  of  several  of  the  states  extended 
fi!om  sea  to  sea,  or  mdefinitely  to  the  west 
They  conseouentiy  crossed  each  odier, 
and  threw  the  same  territory  into  the 
limits  of  dififerent  states.  This  was  one 
source  of  dissension;  and  another  was, 
that,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  western 
region  was  M^olly  unsettied,  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  at  the  common  charge,  it 
was  deemed  unjust  by  those  states  whose 
western  boundary  was  ascertained,  that 
they  should  have  no  interest  or  share  in 
the  vacant  lands.  The  discontent  of  Ma- 
ryland on  this  subject  was  so  great  that 
she  refused  to  conie  into  the  confedera- 
tion, and  delayed  the  ratification  of  that 
instrument  of  government  till  1781 ;  and 
when  she  finai^  acceded  to  it,  did  so  with 
a  reservation  of  her  rights.  The  serious 
controversies  on  this  subject  were  put  at 
rest  by  several  acts  of  cession,  made  by 
the  states  interested  to  the  U.  States.  New 
Yoric  set  the  example,  by  an  ect  passed 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1781.  V'urginia  fol- 
lowed, on  the  Ist  of  March,  1784,  and  her 
cession  was  deemed  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, as  her  claim  extended  over  a  vast 
reffion  (the  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio),  and  had  been  strenptbened  by  the 
militaiy  efforts  of  the  colomal  government 
of  Virginia  to  protect  the  territory  against 
the  French  in  the  former  wara^  Massa- 
chusetts ceded  her  claim  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1785,  and  Connecticut  here  on  the 
13di  of  September,  1786.  By  Uiese  sev- 
eral  acts  of  cession,  the  U.  States  acquired 
an  undisputed  tide  to  the  territory  nordi- 
west  of  the  Ohio.  Out  of  this  territory 
have  been  formed  the  states  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois,  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan, and  an  extensive  territory  west  of  it, 
which  it  has  already  been  |)roposed  in 
congress  to  organize  under  a  separate 
territorial  government  Connecticut,  in 
mei^ing  her  cession,  retained  a  considera- 
ble district  in  Ohio,  known  by  the  name 
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of  the  **  Western  (or  Connecticut)  Re- 
serve,'' which  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
U.  States  in  1800,  and  by  the  U.  States  to 
Ohio.  The  foundation  of  the  ample 
school-fund  of  Connecticut  was  laid  in 
the  proceeds  of  this  reserved  tract  North 
Carolina  made  a  cession  of  the  tract  of 
country  now  forming  the  state  of  Ten* 
nessee,  in  1789.  It  was  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  claims,  described  in  the  act  of 
cession.  In  1806,  congress  ceded  to  Ten- 
nessee a  considerable  part  of  the  public 
land  in  that  state.  The  title  to  the  residue 
is  still  vested  in  the  U.  States,  but  no  land- 
ofiice  has  ever  been  opened  by  the  gen- 
eral {[ovemment  in  this  state,  nor  have  the 
,  pubhc  lands  been  surveyed  and  brought 
mto  market  It  has  been  represented  to 
congress  that  all  the  valuable  portions  of 
them  have  been  long  settled,  and  attempts 
(hitherto  unsuccesstul)  have  been  made, 
of  late  vears,  to  obtain  a  donation  of  them, 
or  a  sale  of  thdm  on  very  easy  terms,  to 
the  actual  settlers.  South  Carolina  ceded 
her  claims  to  western  lands  by  an  act  of 
her  state  government  of  1787.  The  ces- 
sion of  Georgia  alone  was  needed  for  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  this  great  contro- 
versy. This  took  place,  after  a  series  of 
highly  embarrassing  transactions,  in  1802, 
when  a  compact  wos  entered  into  between 
the  U.  States  and  Georgia,  by  which  the 
latter  ceded  to  the  U.  States  all  her  claim 
to  the  lands  west  of  the  present  western 
boundary  of  Georgia,  and  the  U.  States 
contracted  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title 
east  of  that  line,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  **  peaceably  and  on  reasonable 
terms."  On  the  tract  of  land  to  which 
Georna  thus  ceded  her  claim,  the  states 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  been 
formed.  The  expenditure  directly  inci- 
dent to  the  acquisition  of  the  public  lands 
may  be  stated  as  fbllows :  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  other  public  objects,  of  the 
highest  moment,  have  been  affected  by 
those  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  and  for- 
eign powers  by  which  the  various  cessions 
of  land  have  been  atuiined.  The  Indian 
treaties  have  been  frequently  treaties  of 
pacification  as  well  as  territorial  acquisi- 
tion ;  and  the  political  advantages  of  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  treaties  vastlv  out- 
weiffh,  in  importance,  the  mere  value  of 
the  land  acquired. 

Expenses  of  Indian  treaties, 
from  1776  to  1836, $3,868,379 

Payment  to  Geoma,  under 
the  compact  of  1802,  .  .  .  1,250,000 

Do.  on  account  of  Yazoo 
Scrip, 4,950,000 


Purchase  of  Louisiana,  .  .  .  15,000,000 

Do.  Florida, 5,000,000 

Expenses  of  surveying   140 

millions  of  acres, 2,164,000 

Do.    incidental  to  the  sales  of 

Sublic    lands,   up  to  June 
0,  1828, 1,435,197 


$33,667,576 


Since  the  date  to  which  these  computa- 
tions are  brought,  larse  expenditures  have 
been  made,  and  much  lai^r  ones  may  be 
expected  to  be  incurred  in  extinguishing 
the  Indian  title  to  lands  in  Geor|ria,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  The  public  lands 
were  very  eariy  looked  to  as  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  country.  As  early 
as  1776,  Silas  Deane,  then  a  political 
and  commercial  agent  of  the  U. 
States  in  France,  communicated  to  con- 
gress a  plan  for  the  sale  and  settlement 
of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  }* 
and,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the 
calculations  of  the  future  value  of  this 
reffion  formed  the  first  great  subject  of 
collision  between  the  several  states  of  the 
confederacy.  It  was,  however,  a  long 
time  before  an  effective  system  was  de7 
vised,  by  which  the  lands  could  be  thrown 
open  to  settlement,  or  made  available  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue.  Bounty-lands 
having  been  promised,  by  the  continental 
congress,  to  the  ofiicere  and  soldiera  of 
the  continental  army,  it  became  necessary 
to  redeem  that  pledge  as  eariy  as  possible. 
The  controversies  between  the  several 
states,  and  between  them  and  the  U. 
States,  retarded,  for  some  time,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  pledge.  On  the  twentieth 
of  May,  1785,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  congress  of  the  confederation,  for 
ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposinff  of 
lands  in  the  Western  Territory ;  and  this 
was  the  first  act  of  general  legislation  oti 
the  subject  This  act  may  bd  found  in 
the  new  edition  of  the  Land  Laws,  p.  349. 
-Under  it,  very  limited  sales  were  made, 
not  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  more  than 
121,540  acres.  In  addition  to  these  sales, 
there  were  three  considerable  sales  '^by 
special  contract,"  as  it  was  called.  The 
first  was  of  <«the  Triangle,**  a  tract  of  land 
on  lake  Erie.  This  tract  was  ceded  to 
Pennsylvania,  September  4, 1788.  It  con- 
sisted of  202,187  acres,  and  $157,640  ac- 
crued from  the  sale.  The  next  sale  was 
to  the  "Ohio  Land  Company,"  of  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  Ohio  tod  Muskingum 
rivers,  originally  intended  to  include  two 

*  Diplomatic  Correspoodence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i,  p.  79 
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mUlioDB  of  acres,  but  aftenvards  reduced 
by  agreement  to  rather  less  than  one  mil* 
lion.  The  price  of  these  huids  was  two 
thirds  of  a  dollar  an  acre,  receivable  in 
evidences  of  the  public  debt«  The  Ohio 
Company  commenced  the  settlement  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  in  1788.  The  third  of  these 
sales  was  also  in  Ohio,  to  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  of  the  tract  of  land  between  the 
Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  eventually 
reduced  to  248,540  acres.  On  the  tenth  of 
Ma^,  1800,  an  act  of  congress  was  passed, 
laymg  the  foundation  of  the  land  system, 
as  it  now  exists.  It  has  received  several 
modifications  at  subsequent  periods,  two 
of  which  are  of  great  importance,  and 
will  presently  be  stated.  Under  this  law, 
the  substantial  features  of  the  land  system 
of  the  U.  States,  are  the  folio winff: — 
All  the  lands,  before  they  are  ofrerecT  for 
nle^  are  sttrveyed  an  a  rigidly  aecuraUpktnj 
at  ike  expense  qf  tike  govemmenL  The 
surveys  of  the  public  lands  of  the  U. 
States  are  founded  upon  a  series  of  true 
meridians.  The  first  principal  meridian 
IS  in  Ohio,  the  second  in  Indiana,  the 
third  in  Illinois,  &c.,  each  forming  the 
base  of  a  series  of  surveys,  of  which  the 
lines  are  made  to  correspond,  so  that  the 
whole  country  is  at  last  divided  into 
souares  of  one  mile  each,  and  townships 
of  six  miles  each ;  and  these  subdivisions 
are  distributed  with  matliematical  accu* 
iBcy  into  parallel  ranges.  The  greatest 
divifiion  of  land  marked  out  by  the  survey 
is  called  a  townshipy  and  contains  23,040 
acres,  being  six  English  or  American 
miles  square.  The  township  is  subdi- 
vided into  thirty-six  equal  portions  or 
square  miles,  by  lines  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  These  portions  are  called 
sections.  The  section  contains  640  acres> 
and  is  subdivided  into  four  parts,  called 
guarUr'Sedions,  each  of  which,  of  course, 
contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
The  quarter-sections  are  finally  divided 
into  two  parts,  called  kalf  quarier-sections, 
of  eighty  acres  each,  and  this  is  the  small- 
est regular  subdivision  known  to  tlie  sys- 
tem. The  sectional  and  quarter-sectional 
divisions  are  designated  by  appropriate 
marks  in  the  fieloj  which  are  of  a  char- 
acter to  be  easilv  distinguished  from  each 
other.  The  half  quarter-sections  are  not 
marked  in  the  field,  but  are  designated  on 
the  plot  of  the  survey,  by  the  surveyor-sen- 
eral  marking  the  distance  on  one  of  the 
ascertained  hues,  in  order  to  get  the  quan- 
tity of  such  half  quarter-sections  as  ex- 
hibited by  his  plot  of  survey.  The  frac- 
tional sections  which  contain  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  are  not  subdi- 


vided. Tbefi»ctional8eetkin8,wlijehixni- 
tain  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  up* 
wards,  are  subdivided  in  such  manner  as 
to  preserve  the  most  compact  and  cod- 
venient  forms.  A  series  of  contiguous 
townships,  laid  off  from  north  to  south,  is 
cal led  a  retnge.  The  ranges  are  numtwrcMd 
north  and  south  from  the  base  or  standard 
line,  running  due  east  and  west.  They 
are  counted  from  the  standard  meridian 
east  and  west  The  superintendence  of 
the  surveys  is  committed  to  five  survevors- 
general.  One  thirty^eixth  part  of  all  the 
lands  surveyed,  being  section  number  six- 
teen in  each  township,  is  reserved  from 
sale,  for  the  support  of  schoob  in  the 
township,  and  other  reservations  have 
been  made  for  collefles  and  universities. 
All  salt  sprinffs  and  lead  mines  are  also 
reserved,  and  are  subject  to  be  leased 
under  the  direction  of  the  president  of 
the  U.  States.  The  ^vemment  has 
generally  found  it  expedient  to  authorize 
the  surveying  of  fiurty  townships  of  land 
annually,  in  each  land  district,  so  as  to 
admit  of  two  sales  by  public  auction  an- 
nually, of  twenty  townships  each.  The 
general  land  ofilce  at  Washington  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  ofileer, 
called  **  commissioner  of  the  gmeral  land 
ofiice."  It  is  subordinate  to  the  treasury 
deparunent.  The  public  lands  are  laid 
on  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
land  ofiloe,  under  the  superintendence  of 
two  officers,  u>pointed  by  the  piesideDt 
and  smate,  calnd  the  **  register  of  the  land 
office,  and  the  receiver  of  puUtc  mon- 
eys.*' TlH»e  are  at  present  forty-two  land 
offices.  The  reffisler  and  the  receiver 
each  receive  a  sabiy  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  anntun,  and  a  commission  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  moneys  paid  into  their 
office.  Till  1820,  a  credit  was  allowed  o« 
all  purchases  of  public  lands.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  system,  large  quantities  of 
land  bad  been  purchased  on  speculation ; 
and  also,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pur- 
chases, a  vast  amount  of  land-debt  to  the 
government  had  been  contracted.  To  re- 
lieve the  embarrassed  condition  of  these 
debtors,  an  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
n^inquishment  of  lands  purchased,  and 
substituting  cash  pavments  for  the  credit 
system.  The  most  beneficial  effects  have 
resulted  from  this  change,  anart  from  the 
relief  of  those  who  were  inaebted  to  the 
government  At  the  same  time  the  mini- 
mum price  of  the  land  was  redueed  from 
two  dollars  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  an  acre.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
public  lands  are  offered  for  sale,  under 
proclamations  of  the  presklent,  by  public 
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auction,  with  the  limitatioo  of  the  mini- 
mum rate.  Lands  not  thus  sold  are  after- 
wards subject  to  entry,  at  private  sale, 
and  at  the  minimum  price.  A  very  iaii^ 
amount  of  public  land  is  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  pereons  who  have  settled  upon  it 
without  title.  This  is  frequently  done  in 
consequence  of  unavoidable  delays  in 
bringing  the  land  into  market,  and  not 
from  any  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  set- 
tler, to  delay  payment.  Laws  have  been 
passed,  granting  to  settlers  of  this  descrip- 
tion a  preemptive  right  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  tiue,  that  is,  the  preference  over  all 
other  persons  in  entenng  the  land  at  pri- 
vate sale.  These  laws  afibrd  the  actual 
settler  no  protection  against  those  who 
might  choose  to  over-bid  him  at  the  pub- 
lic sales ;  but  it  is  believed  that  in  most 
cases,  by  mutual  agreement  among  pur- 
chasers, the  actual  settler  is  enabled  to  ob- 
tain his  land,  even  at  public  sale,  at  the 
minimum  price.  It  is  slated,  however, 
that  great  injury  is  done  to  the  settlens,  by 
combinations  of  land  speculators,  who  in- 
fest the  public  sales,  purchasing  the  lands 
at  the  minimum  pnce,  and  compelling 
b<mm  JuU  settlers  to  take  them  at  an  en- 
hanced valuation.  Should  the  settler  re- 
fuse such  an  agreement,  the  speculaton 
enter  into  competition  mih  him  at  the  sale. 
On  the  whole  it  wouki  appear,  that,  on  an 
avenge,  the  government  obtains  but  the 
minimum  price  for  its  lands,  although  the 

auantity  actuallv  sold  and  occujned,  being 
le  choice  of  the  whole  quannty  brought 
into  maricet,  is  of  course  worth  much  more. 
Five  per  cent  on  all  the  sales  of  public 
lands  withui  the  states  severally,  is  re- 
served; three-fifths  of  which  are  to  be 
expended  by  congress,  in  making  roads 
leadinff  to  the  states ;  and  two-fifths  to  be 
expended  by  the  states  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.  The  first  part  of  this  res- 
ervation has  been  expended  on  the  Cumber- 
land road ;  and  the  treasury  of  the  U.  States 
is  greatly  in  advance  to  that  fund,  on  ac- 
count of  this  public  work.  It  appears  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  about  150  millions 
or  acres  or  the  public  lands  have  been  sur- 
veyed. Of  these,  thirty  millions  have  not 
been  proclaimed  for  sale ;  twenty  millions 
have  been  sold,  and  as  much  more  grant- 
ed by  congress  for  education,  internal  im- 
provement, and  other  purposes.  There 
are,  then,  110  millions  of  acres  surveyed, 
but  not  soki ;  eighty  millions  of  which  are 
in  the  market,  roady  for  entry  at  the  mini- 
mum price,  and  thir^  millions  subject  to 
be  proclaimed  for  sale  whenever  there  is 
a  demand. 
In  a  former  article   (^grortan  Lawi^ 


q.  V.)  we  gave  some  account  of  the  Roman 
agrarian  laws,  the  name  of  which  has 
long  been  femiliar  to  every  reader,  al- 
though their  real  character  has,  until  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Niebubr,  whose 
death  every  scholar  deeply  deplores,  been 
much  misunderetood.  We  there  observed 
also,  that  the  republic  of  the  U.  States, 
like  that  of  Rome,  had  been  much  occu- 
pied in  legislating  on  the  subject  of  its 
publie  lands  ,*  and  that,  as  laws  bad  been 
made  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
bearing  a  con^derable  resemblance  to  the 
agrarian  laws  of  Rome,  we  ebouki  make 
some  fliither  remarks  upon  the  subject  in 
the  present  article.  The  nature  of  this 
work,  as  we  then  observed,  forbids  the 
full  developement  of  a  subject  which  par- 
takes so  much  of  a  lesal  investigation  as 
this  does ;  but  we  think  some  illustrations 
derived  from  our  laws,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  our  new  country,  will 
not  be  unacceptable.  The  laws  and  prac- 
tice of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  will 
afford  sufficient  materials  for  our  purpose. 
This  state  has  always  owned  a  large  body 
of  public  lands,  situate  in  that  part  of  its 
original  territory  which  now  constitutes  a 
separate  state,  called  the  state  of  Maine. 
These  lands,  both  from  the  necessities  of 
the  state  government  and  the  usual  opera- 
tions of  capitalists,  became  an  object  of 
speculatiom  They  were  accordingly  sold 
by  the  state,  from  time  to  time,  in  large 
tracts,  to  capitalists  and  speculators,  who, 
in  general,  resided  in  Massachusetts  Proper 
(as  it  was  called  before  the  separation  of 
Maine),  at  a  great  distance  from  the  lands 
thus  purcha^  by  them.  Their  lands, 
being  thus  entirely  out  of  their  view  and 
control,  were  of  course  continually  in- 
truded upon,  and  possession  taken,  here 
and  there,  of  parcels  of  them  by  emigrants 
feom  the  more  populous  towns,  who  put 
them  under  cultivation,  and  erected  houses 
and  other  buildings  upon  them  for  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  agriculture.  These  un- 
authorized settlera  have  been  familiarly 
called  by  the  cant  term  squatters,  a  name 
naturally  derived  from  the  act  of  settling 
upon  lands  in  the  manner  practised  by 
them.  By  the  lapse  of  lime  the  mere 
possession  of  these  settlers,  without  any 
legal  title  to  the  land,  ripened  into  what 
they  considered  to  be  a  nght,  although  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  were,  in  general, 
wholly  ignorant  of  such  occupation  of 
their  property.  At  length,  after  a  long 
series  of  years,  it  became  impossible  to 
dispossess  them,  hov^ever  wrongful  their 
possession,  in  its  origin,  may  have  been, 
it  is  true  that  the  proprietora  might,  and 
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did  institute  legal  procesBes^  and  recovered 
judgment  in  our  courts  a^unst  the  occu- 
pants;   but   still  the  officers  of  justice 
could  not  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law 
and  dislodge  them  from  their  possession. 
Instances    not    unfrequently    occurred, 
where  the  officers  of  justice  and  the  pro- 
prietors themselves,  or  their  agents,  were 
shot  at,  or  suffered  other  acts  of  violence 
from  the  occupants.    In  this  critical  exi- 
gency, which  threatened  so  mttch  mis- 
chiei  to  the  public  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  which  was  perhaps  exaggpated  by 
those  men  who  wished  to  avau  toemselves 
of  the  occasion  to  obtain  popularity  for 
political  purposes,  it  was  thought  neces- 
saiy  by  the  lesislature  of  Massachusetts 
(in  the  year  IbOS)  to  paA  a  law,  which 
was  in  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar 
to  the  Roman  agrariap  laws,  by  depriving 
the  real  proprietor  of  a  portion  of  his 
riffhtB  and  transfen-ing  them  to  the  wrong- 
ful poutnor  of  the  h^ds  sold  by  the  pub- 
lic.   To  make  the  subject  intelligible  to 
persons  who  are  not  conversant  with  our 
laws,  it  should  be  observed,  that  under 
our  former  laws  and  usages,  a  tide  to  land 
by  mere  occupancy,  could  not  be  acquired 
by  a  possession  short  of  sixty  years.    But 
by  the  law  of  1808,  this  term  was  short- 
ened to  forty  years.    So  liar,  therefore,  as 
it  affected  these  persons  who  had  previ- 
ously purchased,  either  of  the  state  or  of 
others  holding  under  the  state,  its  opera- 
tion was  manifestly  unjust.    It  compelled 
the  proprietors  to  relin<)ui8h  at  once  their 
claim  to  all  that  portion  of  their  lauds 
which  they  had  been  dispossessed  of  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  which  they 
bad  purchased  at  the  full  value,  under  the 
faith  of  the  ancient  law  of  sixty  years'  pos- 
session.   This  essential  change  in  the  le- 
gal rights  of  the  proprietors,  in  violation 
of  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  fair  intent 
and  meaning  of  their  contracts,  caused 
much  excitementand  dissatisfaction  among 
them.    In  a  very  general  view,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  was  evidentiy  a  hardship 
on  both  sides    it  was  not  equitable  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  proprietor  should  be 
deprived  of  his  land,  nor  on  the  other, 
that  an  innocent  occupant,  who  had  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  possession  for  thirty 
or  forty  years,  undisturbed  by  the  propn- 
etor,  should    be  suddenly  expelled  and 
stripped  of  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  a 
whole  life.     By  way  of  alleviatinff  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  it  was  provided  in 
the  same  law  (1808),  agreeably  to  a  well 
known  principle  of  the  Roman  code,  that 
when  tne  proprietor  should  institute  a 
process  to  recover  his  landi  the  occupant 


should  havea  riffht  to  claim  an  allowance 
for  the  value  of  the  improvemerUs  which 
he  had  made  upon  the  land  thus  occupied 
by  him,  and  which  were  called  in  the 
Roman  law,  mdioraiioneij  or  mejionotfietito, 
and,  by  analogy,  in  the  popular  language 
of  New  England,  betterments.*    Our  law, 
however,  did  not,  like  the  Roman,  make 
any  distinction  between  the  occupant  who 
did,  and  him  who  did  not,  know  that  the 
land  was  the  private  property  of  an  indi- 
vidual.    Notwithstanding  the  supposed 
injustice  of  the  law,  it  has  remained  in 
operation,  with  some  amendments,  to  the 
present  day ;  and  the  lapse  of  time  is  daily 
rendering  it  less  and  less  unequal  and  in- 
jurious in  its  effects.    In  practice,  its  ope- 
ration was  the  more  unequal  as  reelected 
the  proprietor  of  the  land,  from  another 
circumstance;   for  he,  being   usually  a 
non-resident  or  stranger,  and  the  occupant 
being  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  territory 
from  which  the  jury  was  taken,  who  were 
to  try  the  question  of  right  between  the 
parties,  the  proprietor  was  in  the  more 
danger  of  suffering   injustice  from  xbe 
prejudice  or  hostility  of  the  jury.    But 
here  again  the  law  interposed  a  useful 
check,  which  was,  that  no  person  who 
was  interested  in  a  similar  question,  should 
be  a  member  of  the  jury.    It  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  further  into  the  details  of  this 
law.    In  its  origin  and  principle  it  vrasan 
agrarian  law,  thoush  in  a  more  mitigated 
form  than  those  which  caused  such  vio- 
lent commotions  in  ancient  Rome.     A 
little  reflection  will  enable  us  to  reconcile 
some  differences  in  respect  to  the  Roman 
laws,  about  which  there  has  been  some 
confusion,  even  since  Mr.  Niebuhr  gave  his 
new  views  of  them.    Some  readers  have 
inferred  from  his  language,  perhaps  in  it- 
self too  unqualified,  that  the  agrarian  laws 
of  Rome  only  affected  the  j^Mic  lands, 
and  that  there  was  no  violation  of  private 
rights — an  opmion  quite  inconsistent  vrith 
the  strong  remark  of  Cicero  {De  Q^. 
ii,  21),   quoted  in   the  article  jSgrwr%an 
LoMJDS,    From  a  consideration  of  our  own 
laws  respecting  public  lands,  we  can  easily 
see  how  the  private  rights  of  purchasers 
under  the  ^vernment  and  their  sub-pui^ 
chasers,  might  be  invaded  by  mere  occu- 
pants, who  should  settie  without  permis- 
sion upon  the  lands  of  those  purchasers ; 
and  after  such  %vrongful  possession  had 
continued  for  a  numMr  of  years,  it  would 

*  This  term  was  introduced  because  the  word 
improvtmetU^  which  misht  have  been  taken  to 
convey  the  idea  of  melioramtnta^  was  akeady 
familiarly  used  in  New  England  in  the 
of  occufotion. 
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become  a  popular  measure  with  the  lead- 
eri  of  parties  in  Rome,  to  pass  agrarian 
laws,  in  order  to  take  away  these  occupied 
lands  from  the  rich  legal  proprietors,  and 
confirm  them  to  those,  who,  like  our 
squatten^  bad  no  other  claim  to  them  than 
mere  possession.  Accordingly  we  are 
told  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the 
leading  provisions  in  the  agrarian  laws 
were  Uiose  which  affected  the  right  of 
possessioTiy  and  which  were,  in  principle,, 
like  our  laws  on  that  subject.  From  the 
unequal  distribution  of  property  between 
the  nobles  and  plebeians  of  Rome,  the 
contest  would  be  proportionably  more  vi- 
olent ihan  in  a  state  of  society  like  ours. 
The  lands  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  moneyed  men,  and  they  were  almost 
literally  the  patricians  alone.  We  have 
here  attempted  to  iUustrate  our  views  of 
this  subject  by  an  example  from  only  one 
of  our  states ;  but  similar  laws  have  been 
made  in  other  states  of  the  Union.  The 
public  lands  belonging  to  the  seneral  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  States,  and  not  under 
the  control  of  any  individual  state,  being 
situate  at  a  great  distance  from  the  main 
body  of  our  population,  have  not  yet,  we 
believe,  been  subject  to  the  same  embar- 
rassments fix>m  conflicting  rights,  as  those 
which  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
particular  states  of  the  Union. 

Public  Stock  is  property  in  a  public 
debt  (see  PMic  Debt) ;  and  tlie  evidences 
of  this  property  are  certificates  issued  by 
the  state,  showing  its  obligation  to  its  cred- 
itors. These  public  stocks  now  exist  in 
almost  all  Christian  states,  and  are  so  vari- 
ous, that  it  is  a  particular  study  to  learn 
their  nature,  their  different  value,  the  de- 
gree of  their  credit  the  mode  of  buying 
and  selling  them,  of  raising  the  interest  on 
them,  &c  The  shares  in  these  stocks,  in 
modern  times,  are  generally  made  trans- 
ferable, so  that  they  have  become  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  Various 
methods  have  been  adopted  to  induce 
capitalists  to  lend  their  money  to  the  state. 
The  attraction  conasts  in  affording  them 
a  prospect  of  receiving  a  greater  income 
from  their  money  in  this  %vay,  than  could 
be  procured  by  any  other  safe  mode  of 
investing  it,  and  in  facilitating  tlie  transfer 
of  the  claims,  and  exempting  from  taxes 
the  income  arimng  from  the  property.  1. 
The  first  was  by  means  ofannuUies  (q.  v.), 
so  called ;  that  is,  compacts  in  which  the 
state  pledges  itself  to  pay  the  lender  a  fix- 
ed sum  for  his  capital  annually,  which  he 
could  obtain  in  no  other  way  with  equal 
.ease  and  convenience.  These  payments 
are  either  confined  to  a  certain  period,  as 


forty-nine  or  ninetv-nine  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  tne  capital  is  retained  by 
the  state,  because  the  lender  has  been  sufif- 
ciently  compensated  for  it  by  the  income 
he  has  received ;  or  else  the  payments  are 
continued  till  the  state  returns  the  capital 
(perpetually].  In  this  latter  case,  howev- 
er, the  state  is  at  liberty  to  refund  the  cap- 
ital whenever  it  is  incUned  to  do  so,  or  to 
retain  it  forever.  The  creditor  has  no 
legal  claim,  except  upon  the  stipulated 
interest  2.  Life  annuities  and  tontines 
were  another  invention  to  bring  capital 
into  the  public  treasury.  The  former  se- 
cure to  lenders  a  certain  income  during 
their  lives.  This  income  is  regulated  by 
the  age  of  the  persons  thus  advancing 
their  money,  beins  greatest  for  the  most 
aged.  Many  prefer  this  mode  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  property,  because,  with  a 
small  capital,  they  may  enjoy  a  larger  in- 
come than  could  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  Life  annuides  have  been  frequently 
secured  on  the  life  of  another  person  who 
had  a  prospect  of  long  life,  and  who,  being 
generally  known,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
furnish  attestations  respecting  his  age, 
health,  &c.  Thus  many  annuities  were 
formerly  taken  out  in  France  on  the  life 
of  the  kinff  and  other  individuals  of  emi- 
nence in  me  state.  Any  person  holding 
such  an  annuiw  was  at  liberty  to  transfer 
it  to  any  one  else,  or  to  bequeath  it  7ht^ 
tines  are  stipulations  by  which  a  company 
of  shareholders  are  to  receive  a  certain 
interest  from  the  state  (somewhat  higher 
than  can  be  otherwise  obtained  on  good 
security)  for  the  whole  capital  which  the 
members  of  the  company  contribute  in 
equal  shares ;  so  that,  while  they  all  live, 
they  enjoy  this  interest;  and,  when  any 
die,  the  whole  interest  goes  to  the  sur- 
vivore ;  so  that  the  longest  liver  finally  re- 
ceives the  whole  interest  during  his  life« 
There  may,  however,  be  many  varieties 
in  these  contracts.  Perpetital  rents^  as 
they  are  called  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
that  is,  stocks  which  the  government  is 
under  no  obligation  to  redeem,  have  be- 
come the  means  to  which  states  most  re- 
sort, and  which  have  found  the  most  favor 
both  from  states  and  people,  and,  by  their 
increase,  and  the  racilities  which  are 
afforded  for  their  transfer,  have  acquired 
great  importance.  The  value  of  all  public 
obligations  rests  fundamentally  on  the 
fact,  that  taxation  annually  produces  a 
revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  stipulated 
amounts  punctually,  and  tliat  the  govern- 
ment has  a  love  of  justice,  and  prudence, 
and  skill  in  the  administration,  which  will 
prompt  it  to  regular  payment  atthe  appoint- 
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ed  time:  thtis  all  national  debts  are  de- 
pendent OD  the  wealth  and  income  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  aa- 
Bign  the  amount  of  these  stocks,  in  Europe 
alone,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  in 
tfae  German  Hermes,  the  interest  which 
Europe  has  to  pay  every  year  to  its  cred- 
itors is  stated  at  750,000,000  marks  banco, 
or  atxtut  358,000,000  dollars.  Suppose, 
now,  the  rate  of  interest  to  be,  on  an  ave- 
'.  rage,  five  per  cent ;  then  we  shall  have 
^  more  than  5,160,000,000  of  dollars  erabark- 
'  ed  in  these  speculations.  If  we  fbc  it  at 
three  per  cent,  the  amount  paid  on  the 
nominal  capital  of  the  public  debt  in  Em- 
land,  the  sum  would  be  still  greater.  As 
the  .traffic  in  these  obligations  is  so  impor- 
tant, and  they  oflen  pass  through  numer- 
ous hands,  and  every  commmlity  in  circu- 
lation employs  a  quantity  of  the  common 
means  of  exchange  proportioned  to  its 
value,  it  is  not  too  much  to  asBume  that, 
uoder  common  circumstances,  from  40  to 
68,000,000  dollars  in  specie  are  roquisite 
10  nudntain  the  yearly  traffic. 

L  EngliBh  StodU.  England  has  a 
ipeater  public  debt  than  any  other  na- 
tion. (See  Qreett  Britain^  and  the  table 
in  Eniroft^  also  given,  in  the  early  copies 
after  index  to  vol.  v.)  But  tire  resources  of 
that  country  are  so  great,  and  the  pimctu- 
ality  with  which  its  obligations  are  dis- 
charged so  unfiiiling,and  tlie  moneyed  men 
in  the  country  so  numerous,  that  its  stocks 
are  the  most  in  demand.  The  national 
debt  of  Elngland  consists  chiefly  in  stocks 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment They  are  variously  designated, 
partly  according  to  the  rate  of  interest 
which  d)e  government  engages  to  pay ;  as 
five,  four  and  three  per  cent  stock ;  and 
partly  fit>m  the  financial  operations  to 
which  they  have  l)eeu  subjected :  thus  the 
natne  of  reduced  funda  is  given  to  those  on 
which  the  interest  haS  been  reduced,  in 
consequence  of  die  option  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  ofiTered  to  the  public  credit- 
ore  to  receive  beck  their  capital,  or  to  take 
a  lower  rate  of  interest — Consolidated  aii- 
nuUies  is  a  name  derived  fit)m  an  opera- 
tion of  the  government,  commenced  in 
1751,  when  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  by  which  the  various  loans,  for  the 
repayment  of  which  particular  funds  had 
bcNcn  asriffned,  were  united,  and  all  tlie 
funds,  including  the  sinking  fuud,  consol- 
idated into  one.  These  various  names 
convey  no  idea  of  important  differences  to 
the  owners  and  purchasers  of  English 
stocks.  Even  the  distinction  between 
funded  and  unfunded  debts  is  connected 
with  no  difference  in  the  degree  of  their 
VOL.  X.  35 


security.  For  akhoagh  a  regtrfar  pottkm 
of  the  national  revenue  is  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  former,  yetthe  intereat 
of  the  latter  Is  equally  secure;  and  they 
are  changed  into  mnded  debts  whenever 
the  stale  finds  it  impolitic  to  discfaarse 
them  in  the  comoEion  way,  and  the  credit- 
ore  concur  in  the  alteration.  For  the 
gpdual  reduction  of  the  funded  debts,  a 
sinking  fund  was  established,  <le8i|ped  to 
diminish  the  debt  by  repurchaamg  the 
shares  at  their  cuirent  price — a  method 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  Euro- 
yeen  states.  It  has  been  lately  diacon- 
tinoed.  (See  Jinking  Fund,)  In  Eng- 
land, it  has  served,  from  the  beginning,  to 
keep  up  the  credit  of  stocks,  as  it  has 
maintained  a  constant  demand  ibr  them 
iu  the  market  i  and  ^is  it  has  done  the 
more  effisctually  in  proportion  to  its 
amount;  for,  in  case  the  slocks  should 
fkll  too  low,  the  price  mav  be  raised  ag&in 
by  extinguishing  a  part  of  the  debt.  This 
effect  of  the  sinking  fUnd,  in  fkcilitating 
the  sale  of  the  public  stocks,  gready  con- 
tributes to  reconomend  them.  For  capi- 
talists feel  it  extremely  convenient  to  hold 
oerdficales  of  stock,  which  not  only  yield 
a  regular  interest,  but  may,  at  any  mo- 
ment, be  turned  into  monev  without  loss, 
and  perhaps  with  profit  The  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  various  debts  of  England, 
their  conditions,  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  payment  of  interest,  or  the  repayment 
of  the  capitals,  or  the  sinking  them  by  re- 
purchase, may  be  fbund  in  Grellier's  HiS' 
tory  of  National  Debt,  and  in  Hamilton's 
work  on  the  same  subject  A  concise 
view  of  the  same  has  been  presented  by 
Bernard  Cohen  in  bis  CoD^)endium  of 
Finance  (London,  182S).  Although  a 
laige  amount  of  the  English  stocks  always 
remains  stationary  in  the  hands  of  compa- 
nies, public  institutions,  and  many  private 
persons  who  retain  them  as  the  safest 
source  of  income,  still  a  krge  proportion 
are  bought  and  sold  every  day ;  and  they 
are  a  very  important  article  of  traffic  in 
England.  As  the  three  per  cent  stock 
is  the  most  in  the  market,  the  ^rice  in  the 
public  |)apere  relates  to  this,  if  the  kind 
of  stock  be  not  particularly  designated. 
Moreover,  it  regulates  the  price  of  the 
three  and  a  half,  four,  five  and  six  per  cent 
stocks,  which  vary  jiroportioually  with  it. 
Those  public  obligations  which  entitle  the 
holder  to  payment  of  the  capital  at  a  time 
designatea,  or  to  an  equal  amount  in  the 

Sublic  stocks,  as  exchequer  bills,  navy  bills, 
Lc^  naturally  bring  a  price  proportionally 
higher.  The  best  snmdard  of  the  credit 
of  the  public  stocks  is  the  rent  of  land* 
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At  prasent,  land  in  England  is  generally 
aold  at  thirty-flbc  years  purobaee  in  times 
of  peace,  and  at  thirty  yean  purchase  in 
time  of  war;  that  is,  capital  invested  in 
landed  property  yields  two  and  seven- 
ninths  per  cent,  in  time  of  peace,  and  three 
and  one  third  per  cenL  in  time  of  war. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  three  ner 
cent,  stocks  have  been  worth  from  fifty - 

f  eight  to  eightv-two  per  cent. ;  so  that  the 
stocks,  at  the  hishest  rate  during  this  peri- 
od, have  yielded  but  about  the  amount  of 
land  rente  in  time  of  war ;  for  a  man,  who 
purchases  three  per  cent  stocks  at  eighty- 
two  per  cent,,  receives  but  about  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  on  his  capital  In  buying 
stocks  in  England,  the  purchaser  does  not 
receive  any  certificate;  but  his  name  is 
merely  registered  in  the  great  national 
debt  books,  topther  with  all  his  character- 
istic designations.  If  he  ever  sells  the 
whole,  or  a  part  of  it,  this  is  transferred 
firom  his  name  to  that  of  the  purchaser. 
Every  proprietor  can,  indeed,  have  a  cer- 
tificate of  what  is  due  to  him  in  the  nation- 
al debt  books ;  but,  in  the  stock-market, 
this  certificate  is  not  considered  of  value, 
and  a  person  may  sell  and  transfer  his 
property  in  the  funds  without  being  asked 
tor  it  Every  stockhokler  must  receive 
his  interest,  or  make  his  entry  and  transfer 
of  stock  himself  or  by  a  representative 
regularly  authorized.  It  would  be  impos- 
siUe  to  conceive,  how  the  book-keepers 
could  be  convinced,  that  the  mukitude  of 
claimants,  who  appear  before  them,  are 
the  true  proprietors,  if  it  were  not  known 

'  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  business,  both 
the  transfer  of  capital  and  the  receipt  of 
interest,  is  negotiated  by  stock-brekers, 
who  are  well  known  to  the  book-keepers; 
and  cases  of  imposition  are,  in  fact,  very 
uncommon.  Moreover,  the  direction  of 
all  the  traffic  in  stocks  is  committed  to  the 
bank  of  England.  The  registry  books  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  distributed 
into  several  chambered  which  are  marked 
with  the  initial  letters  and  syllables  of  the 
books  they  contain.  Thus  every  one  can 
easily  find  the  plaice  of  the  book  which 
contains  his  account.  The  payment  of 
the  dividends,  which  occurs  at  an  ap}X)int- 
ed  day,  semi-annually,  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  68,000,000  dollars  every  time, 
is  completed  in  fourteen  days. 

II.  French  Rentes  and  pttblic  Cerii/Uaies, 
The  national  debt  of  France  was  fonnerly 
far  ffreater  than  that  of  England.  AAer 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV,  it  was  estimated 
at  3,111,000,000  livres  (about  550,000,000 
dollars),  when  England  had  a  debt  of  only 
about  one  tliird  of  this  amount,  namely, 


£45,000,000  sterling^,  both  reckoned  ac- 
cording to  their  nominal  capital.  But  the 
relative  amounts  are  now  wholly  chanced. 
The  nominal  capital  of  the  national  debt 
of  England  was,  in  1823,  about  thirteen 
and  two  thirds  that  of  France,  Fronoe 
reckons  its  debt,  however,  not  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  capital  borrowed,  but 
only  according  to  the  annual  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid,  which  gives  a  juster 
idea  of  its  extent,  both  kingdoms  having 
discharged  themselves  from  the  obligation 
to  pay  back  the  capital,  and  being  bound 
to  pay  merely  the  interest  England,  in 
fact,  pays  annually  to  its  creditore  about 
three  and  a  half  times  what  Fiance  pays. 
The  nominal  amount  of  the  debts  of  these 
two  states  will  be  found  in  the  table  of 
European  states^  after  index  to  vol.  v. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether 
such  a  difference  makes  the  condition  of 
England  more  unhappy  than  that  of 
France.  We  will  only  remaric,  that  the  na- 
tional wealth  of  England  during  that  peri- 
od has  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  the  wealth  of  France,  and  the  Eng- 
lish stocks  have  always  borne  a  higher 
price  than  tlie  French;  for,  while  the 
French  five  per  cent  stocks  are  worth 
but  ninety-seven  per  cent,,  tlie  English  are 
commonfy  worth  145.  If  we  carefully 
examine  the  histoiy  of  the  national  debt 
of  France,  we  cannot  help  wondering  how 
the  French  stocks  stand  so  high  as 
ihey  do.  Immediately  upon  the  deatlt  of 
Louis  XIV,  the  regent  reduced  the  bor- 
rowed capital  and  the  interest  arlMtrarily, 
and  without  consulting  the  creditors,  one 
third ;  and  Ijoth  debt  and  interest  still  con- 
tinued to  be  naid  as  irregularly  as  ever. 
In  tliis  state  or  thines,  Law  (q.  v.),  a  Scotch 
projector,  promised  to  cancel  the  public 
debt  with  paper.  But  this  project  embar- 
rassed the  finances  of  the  kingdom  more 
than  ever.  Various  measures  were  taken, 
each  more  fallacious  than  the  preceding, 
to  improve  the  state  of  the  treasury,  and 
to  diminish  the  national  debt  They  were 
designed  to  quiet  the  clamors  of  the  pulv 
lie  creditors,  without  giving  them  any 
thing  but  the  consoUtiou  that  tliey  should 
not  lose  the  whole  of  their  demands. 
The  revolution  for  a  \ong  time  put  an  end 
to  all  claims,  and  almost  wholly  destroy- 
ed the  value  of  the  stocks;  so  that,  when 
Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  a  rente  of  ^ve 
firancs  might  be  purchased  for  ten,  ^ve^ 
nud  even  three  francs.  In  1798,  a  new 
dis|X)6ition  was  made  of  the  public  debt 
All  the  claims  of  the  enugrants  were  can- 
celled ;  two  thirds  were  struck  off  fix>m 
the  remainder  of  the  debt ;  and  the  third 
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which  was  left  was  changed  mto  five  per 
cenuanDuinesyCalled  tiers  eomolitUsy  which 
conipoee  a  lai^  part  of  the  present  stocks. 
They  amounted,  \u  1796,  to  308,000  ftuics 
a  year.  Since  that  period,  numerous  ad- 
ditions have  been  noade  to  the  debt  by  sub- 
sequent loans,  so  that,  in  1822, 178^,560 
francs  were  annually  required  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  perpetual  and  funded  rentes^ 
But  there  are  many  unfunded  rentes  to  be 
paid  besides ;  and  the  sinking  fund  con- 
sumes 40,000,600  francs  every  year.  In 
1822,  therefore,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
annual  renUs  wa8228,864,560  francs,  exclu- 
sive of  four  millions  newly  created  for  tlie 
Spanisli  war.  During  the  last  war,  the 
rtnies  were  again  paid  irregularly,  and  the 
arrears  accumulated.  These  and  other 
debts,  which  were  contracted  in  the  courae 
of  the  war,  were  paid  in  obligations  bear- 
ing Ave  per  cent,  mterest,  and  to  be  dis- 
CMrged  at  their  full  nominal  value,  within 
five  years  from  1821.  These  obliptions 
are  called  reeonnaissances  deliquuiaium, 
and  are  likewise  transferable.  The  nominal 
amount  of  those  remaining  due  in  1828,wa8 
about 300  million  francs.  At  present,  France 
seeoM  to  be  very  punctual  m  the  pavment 
of  its  rentes  ;  and  therefore  the  French 
stocks,  of  late  years,  have  brought  a  hich 
price,  and  did  so,  in  fact,  even  during  the 
Hsign  of  Napoleon.  The  economical  regu- 
lations for  uqiiidatiugcTarms  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  principal  are  a  good 
imitation  of  the  measures  of  England,  so 
fiir  as  relates  to  the  funded  five  per  cenL 
rentes.  They  are  all  registered  together  in 
the  grandtknre  des  dettesvubHques,  after  the 
manner  of  the  books  or  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land. Each  stockholder  has  a  distinct 
leaf  for  every  rente  he  possesses.  The 
dividends  of  the  ^ye  per  cent,  annuities 
are  paid  twice  a  year,  Mareh  22  and  Sep- 
tember 22.  The  amount  paid  is  stamped 
on  the  back  of  the  certificate,  and  the 
owner  of  it  gives  a  receipt.  The  divi- 
dends can  be  paid  not  merely  in  Paris,  but 
likewise  in  the  provincial  towns.  Owners 
who  cannot  receive  their  dividends  person- 
ally, and  are  unwilling  to  let  their  certifi- 
cates go  out  of  their  hands,  appoint  a 
special  attorney  to  receive  what  is  due, 
who  is  furnished  with  a  certified  copy  of 
the  original  certificate.  Besides  the  con- 
solidated five  per  cent  inscriptions^  there 
are  other  stocks  in  France,  of  various 
kinds,  with  which  an  imporUmt  traffic  is 
carried  on,  and  which  aresubiectto  difier- 
ent  regulations.  They  include,  1.  the  be- 
fore-mentioned reconnaissances  de  Uqtdda^ 
tion,  2.  Bank  stocks.  The  shares  in  the 
timkof  France  are  90,000,  each  of  the 


value  of  12,000  francs,  paying  veariysiiLty 
francs  at  least  If  the  profits  do  not  yield 
this  amount  in  any  particular  year,  it  is 
made  up  from  the  reserved  fund.  These 
stocks  are  transferable.  In  1822,  they  were 
twenty-five  per  cent  above  their  nominal 
value.  3.  The  obligations  of  the  cit^  of 
Paris.  The  city  of  Paris  was  authonzed, 
in  1816,  to  create  stock  to  the  amount  of 
1,500,000  francs,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  city.  The  sale  was  but  small  during  that 
troubled  period,  and  the  city  was  therefore 
afterwards  empowered  to  issue  33,000  cer- 
tificates, worth  1000  francs  each,  and  pa^'- 
able  to  the  holder,  to  be  dischanred  withm 
twelve  years,  ending  July  1, 1829.  These 
certificates  bear  an  mterest  of  six  per  cent^ 
a  year,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  4  Another 
kind  of  paper  ofiten  found  in  the  market 
consists  or  actions  des  ponts.  They  are 
issued  by  a  company  which  has  built  three 
bridges  over  the  Seine,  and  comprise  3780 
shares,  at  1000  francs  each.  The  dividends 
are  fixed,  every  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
proprietonL  The  amount  is  reffubted  by 
the  mcome  of  the  bridges,  whicn  is  all  di- 
vided among  the  iiiareholderB,  except 
one  thirtieth.  This  thirtieth  is  distributed 
into  three  parts,  of  which  one  goes  to  the 
support  or  the  bridges,  and  the  others 
form  a  capital  to  pay  off  the  stocks,  June 
30, 1897.  Besides,  there  is  a  multitude  of 
Shares  of  insurance  companies.  5.  There 
is  also  in  Faxiaacaissedesd^dtset  consif- 
nationsj  where  money,  in  com  or  notee^  is 
taken  by  the  bank  of  France,  and  three 
per  cent  interest  paid  upon  i^  commen- 
cing after  it  has  been  in  the  treasury  thirty 
days.  The  money  deposited  may  be  tak- 
en out  at  any  time  by  restoring  the  receipt. 
III.  Austrian  Stocks,  Austria  has  long 
had  a  large  debt,  and,  till  the  French  rev- 
olution brdke  out,  punctually  fUlfiJIed  its 
obligations  to  its  creditors.  But,  during 
the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  its 
finances  fell  into  great  disorder ;  and  vari* 
ous  measures,  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil, 
did  not  contribute  to  the  public  credit 
Among  these  was  the  immense  increase 
of  paper  money  since  1797 ;  for,  till  that 
time,  the  bank  paper  of  Vienna,  which, 
for  a  long  period,  was  the  common  medi- 
um of  exchanffe,  remained  about  on  a  par 
with  specie,  it  being  exchangeable,  at  any 
time,  for  silver,  on  presentment  But,  this 
year,  the  payment  of  specie  was  limited, 
and,  the  year  following,  stopped  entirely ; 
and  the  paper  money  so  increased,  that  i| 
soon  fell  rapidly  below  the  value  of  silver. 
The  means  resorted  to  as  an  antidote  for 
the  consequent  embarrassment  were  inef- 
fectual.   One  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
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9doptBA  in  179B.  It  w«i  a  forced  loui,by 
which  the  hoUera  of  public  stocks  wore 
compelled  to  add  thirty  per  cent,  to  what 
they  had  already  paid,  on  pain  of  losing 
the  whole ;  in  consideration  of  which  they 
were  to  receive  ^re  per  cent  instead  of 
ibur.  As  the  loan  was  all  made  in  conven- 
tioa  money,  it  was  underwood  that  the  in- 
terest should  be  paid  in  the  same.  But 
this  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  state, 
on  account  of  the  continual  depreciation 
in  the  vakie  of  the  paper  currency ;  and, 
finally,  it  seemed  to  be  impossible,  when 
an  attempt,  made  in  1803,  to  recruit  its  de- 
clining sbnenjKth  by  lottery  loans  and  other 
nMSBures,  fiuied.  In  1811,  therolbre,  the 
interest  was  reduced  to  half;  and,  in  ocder 
10  make  this  half  still  smaller,  the  existing 
papsff  monev  was  changed  ier  ndemptioH 
neUSf  so  called,  a  note  S[  (nm  guilder  be- 
ing paid  for  five  old  pa^  guikleia.  It 
was  hoped  that  these  ceitificaies  woukl  be 
esteemed  ss  valuable  as  specie.  Hence 
liie  reduced  interest  was  to  oe  paid  in  this 
new  ^uper,  and  not,  as  before,  in  coined 
money.  But  these  notes  never  fulfilled 
the  design  for  whiah  ihey  wece  created; 
and  a  Isrge  amount  of  new  paper,  under 
the  name  of  anMpatiom  ctHfficaU*^  was 
put  in  cifeulation,  about  equal  in  amount 
to  that  which  the  redemption  notes  had 
been  intended  to  BUperaode,  so  that,  in  a 
short  time,  both  kinde  of  paper  Muiik  as 
k>w  ss  the  old  bank  notes.  In  this  way, 
the  eaify  creditors  of  the  state  lost  a  large 
part  of  their  interest  snd  capital  In  1816^ 
the  finances  of  Ausbfia  were  put  undev 
better  management.  The  new  adminis- 
tration devoted  their  chief  attention  to 
two  objects: — ^Fint,  to  raisiiw  the  value 
of  the  paper  money,  and,  as  iar  as  possi- 
ble, abolishing  it ;  and  next  to  fixing  the 
public  credit  on  a  new  basis,  b  v  restoring 
to  the  old  claims  a  portion  of  their  righto, 
and  by  negotiating  new  loans  on  a  more 
firm  and  solid  basis.  In  1816,  a  new  bank 
was  furnished  with  fimds  in  specie,  and 
empowered  to  issue  new  notes,  which 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  holdeis  on  demand 
in  silver  money.  This  bank,  to  which 
was  intrusted  the  whole  business  of 
amending  the  currency  and  public  credit, 
commenced  its  task  by  giving  notice,  June 
1,  that  any  person  might  bring  in  any  sum 
in  the  old  naper  money,  and  receive  for  it 
^ye  sevenths  in  new  certificates,  bearing 
one  per  cent,  interest  in  convention  money, 
and  two  sevenths  in  new  bank  notes,  whicn 
evcny  one  might  exchange  at  the  bank  far 
their  value  in  convention  money.  Thus  a 
projMietor,  who  deposited  7000  guilders  in 
paper  mone^,  received  for  it  50m)  guildtts 


in  certifieatas,  bearing  an  interest  <jt  filfy 
guilders  in  convention  money,  and  9000 
guildeis  in  new  bank  notes,  which  he 
might  exchange  for  convention  money  at 
the  bank,  on  demand*  But  the  pressure  to 
procure  specie  in  exchange  for  the  bank 
notes  thus  obtained  was  se  great  diat  the 
supplies  and  resources  of  tlte  bank  would 
have  soon  been  exhausted,' so  that  the 
whole  gymcm  was  abandoned  a  short  time 
after  it  was  established.  Several  millions 
of  one  per  cent  ceitificatee  were  created 
bf  this  operation,  and  some  of  them  are 
sdll  in  circulation.  Bank  shares,  at  500 
guilden  convention  money,  might  be  ob- 
tsined  for  dOOO  guikleis  in  paper  money 
and  900  in  convention  mcmey.  The  na- 
pes money  dius  obtuned  was  te  be  ae- 
streyed.  Both  measures,  however,  only 
parfiaMy  effected  the  desired  object,  and 
they  were  aoon  ahaiidoned.  October  99^ 
therefore^  ef  that  year,  a  measure  wna 
broud^t  forward  founded  on  juster  views. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  mekMi^jutSf  so  called. 
A  voluntsiy  loan  was  opened,  and  the  de- 
pesilB  were  received  partly  in  public  cer- 


beari^  interest  and  partly  in  ^* 
per  monev.  For  an  old  Avstiian  oeitifi- 
cato  of  100  guilderBi.  and  the  additional 
sum  of  80,100, 110,390^  190  guilden  in 
redemption  or  anticipation  notes,  acx^vd- 
ing  as  the  old  certifioote  yielded  six,  Brr^ 
four  and  a  half,  tour,  tftiree  and  a  hal^  or 
three  per  cent  interest,  a  new  state  obli^ 
tion  was  given  of  100  guildeiB,  bearing  m- 
tenat  at  Sive  per  cent,  both  payable  in 
specie.  A  sujffieient  fiwd  was,  at  the 
ssme  time,  provided  for  the  puncHial  dis- 
charge of  the  mterest,  and  m  thegrsdual 
extinction  oi  the  caiptal  by  repurchase. 
This  gave  assurance  to  the  Hopriecere  of 
these  certificates  that  they  mi^aell  thenv 
vrith  scarcely  any  k)as,  whenever  so  in- 
clined. These  tsetattwiiet,  therei(»e,soan 
obtained  extenoive  credit,  and  so  confirm- 
ed the  financial  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  it  boldly  resolved  to  estaUiah 
the  puUic  credit  cm  a  broader  basis.  By  a 
patent  of  Jan.  99, 1817,the  sinking  fiind  was 
organized  after  the  example  of  the  sinking 
fimd  of  £agland,and  all  the  fiinds  were  unit- 
ed in  one  for  the  payment  of allpublic  debts ; 
and,  by  a  regulation  of  March  91,  1818, 
the  whole  system  of  debt  was  reduced  to 
such  order  that  the  proprietore  of  the  old  cer- 
tificates began  to  be  encouraged  that  their 
rights  wouM  be  restored ;  and  this  Itope 
gave  the  oUigations  once  more  a  limited 
circulation.  The  capital  of  the  old  debt, 
of  which  the  interest  was  reduced  to  half 
in  1811,  waa  divided  into  sections,  each 
of  one  million  giulderik    Five  of  theaa 
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were  to  be  restored  evoiy  year  to  the  en- 
jogrineiit  of  full  interest,  and  as  manv 
more  to  be  bou|^t  in  bV  ^e  eonking  fund. 
This  plan  has  hitherto  been  veiy  success- 
fuL    By  the  gradual  lic|uidation  of  the  re- 
demption and  anticipation  certificates,  their 
amount  was  diminished,  June  30,  l^^to 
149,320,813  guilders  (a  guilder  is  about 
finty  cents) ;   and,   June  30,  1828,  the 
amount  in  circuladon  in  Austria  was  only 
78^  million    guilders.     The  mdaOiques 
bare  therefore  come  into  the  market  in  all 
the  principal  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
In  the  year  1821,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
new  debt  contracted  since  1815,  or  the  five 
per  cent.  melaUiaueiy  was  estimated  at 
wTJ960p90  guilders,  and  the  proportion 
of  tne  sinking  fund  to  the  debt  at  one  fifiy- 
seventh — the  same  ratio  which  the  sinking 
fimd  in  England  bears  to  the  pubtic  debL 
The  credit  of  these  mdaUxque$  has  risen 
veiy  much.    They  stood,  in  1817,  at  forty- 
ei^t,  but  had  risen,  in  the  beginning  of 
1^3,  to  eighty-six,  and  even  during  the 
war  between  Tiukey  and  Russia,  they 
were  at  nmety-five.    Besides  these  mdal- 
liques^  the  before-mentioned   Rothschild 
lotteries  are  well  known  ui  the  mon^ 
markets.    The  Austrian  eovemment,  in 
1820,   negotiated,    through   a    companv 
formed  by  Messrs.  Parish  and  Rotlffichild, 
a  loOerv  loan  of  20,800,000  guilders,  and 
soon  after  a  second  of  37,000,000  guilders, 
convention  money.    The  shareholders  in 
tlie  first  loan  were  to  receive  back  their 
capitals,  and,  instead  of  interest,  premi- 
ums at  the  time  of  the  repayment  of  the 
capitals,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twenty  years.    The 
smallest  sum  which  an  advance  of  100 
guilders  can  vield,  is  120  guilders,  and  the 
largest  120,000.    In  the  most  un&vorable 
event,  a  man  must  wait  twentv  years  for 
his  capital  and  premimn.     The  second 
loan  was  opened  July  28,  1820,  at  four 
per  cent. ;  md  the  government  bomid  it- 
sell5  within  twenty-one  years,  to  pay  off 
the  capital,  with  mterest  and  premiums, 
bv  means  of  fourteen  lottery  drawings. 
The  proprietors  received  certificates,  dated 
January  15, 1821,  each  for  250  guilders. 
Whether  a  share  in  such  a  lottery  can  pro- 
duce more  than  four  per  cent  interest,  de- 
pends wholly  on  tlie  time  of  drawing,  and 
the  premium  which  chance  may  allot 
The  price  of  the  tickets  of  the  first  loan 
varies  between  118  and  120,  and  of  tlie 
second     between    96    and     102.      On 
an  average,  the  premiums  of  the  first 
and  the  interest  and  premiums  of  the  sec- 
ond loan  are  equivalent  to  an  interest  of  five 
and  four  fifths  per  cent.    This  new  order 
.35* 


of  things  was  accompanied,  in  1817  and 
1818,  by  an  improved  organization  of  the 
nationfu  bank.  The  shares,  which  at  first 
stood  at  scarcely  500  guilders  in  conven- 
tion money,  have  now  reached  nearly  1000, 
and  are  in  great  demand,  for  they  yield  an 
annual  interest  of  sixty  ^uildeis.  The 
bank  is,  at  present,  wholly  mdependent  of 
the  government 

I V.  Prusnan  Stocks*  Prusma  had  no 
pubhc  debt  till  1787,  but,  on  the  contrar}', 
had  a  considerable  treasure  m  specie,  and, 
even  under  the  reign  of  Fredenc  William 
II,  till  1806,  owed  only  thirty  million  dol- 
lars, which  were  to  be  paid  off  at  fixed 
perKxIs.  But  the  unhappy  French  war 
of  1806,  and  the  more  successfid  (me  of 
1812 — 15,  augmented  the  public  debt  of 
Prussia ;  and,  after  it  had  been  reduced  to 
order,  her  stocks  came  into  the  market  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  like  the 
English,  French,  Austrian,  and  other  pub- 
lic stocks.  From  the  statement  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1820,  it  appears  that  the  capital 
of  the  debts  bearing  interest  then  amount- - 
ed  to  something  more  than  180  million 
Prussian  dollars  (about  123  million  Span- 
ish], and  the  yeiuiy  interest,  or  rente^.to 
7,637,177  Prussian  dollars.  Several  mil- 
lions have  since  been  extinguished  by  the 
sinking  fund.  At  present,  the  following 
Prusnan  stocks  are  in  the  market : — 1.  the 
proper  national  stocks,  which  comprehend 
the  greatest  part  of  the  public  debt,  and 
tlie  proceeds  of  which,  in  1820,  were 
4,780,000  Prussian  dollars  (about  3,250,400 
Spanish).  They  consist  in  obligations, 
wnich  bear  four  per  cent  interest,  and  are 
to  be  completely  discharged  within  five 
years.  The  interest  is  paid  January  1  and 
July  1  of  every  year,  both  in  Berlin  and 
in  tne  provinces.  Proviaon  has  likewise 
been  made  for  their  payment  in  specified 
places  in  foreign  countries.  The  cettificates 

rinise  that  me  capital  shall  be  paid  back 
the  annual  extinguishment  of  one  milr 
lion  at  par;  but  this  regulation  has  been 
modified  by  a  later  one,  ordaining  that  the 
stocks  shall  be  diminished  by  being  repur- 
chased, at  the  current  price,  till  they  stand 
at  par,  and  then  the  repayment  shall  com- 
mence. The  market  value  of  these  notes 
varied,  m  1820—23,  between  six^-eeven 
and  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and,  stul  later, 
rose  to  nearly  ninety ;  in  1828,  it  was  at 
ninety-three.  Of  a  portion  of  these  obli- 
gatious,  premium  lotteries  were  formed, 
thirty  millions  being  sold,  accompanied 
with  premium  certificates,  at  their  fidl 
value  m  Prussian  currency.  The  hope  of 
receiving  a  great  premium  on  the  drawing 
of  ^ese  lotteries  (ten  drawings  were  to 
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take  fboeyOn^eaohiix  months)  produced 
such  a  denumd  for  this  speciea  of  stocksy 
that  they  roee  to  120— laO  dollanand  up* 
wards.  2.  The  ebares  in  the  Bkigliah  loan 
which  was  nenpotiated  with  Rottwchikj,  in 
London,  in  April,  1818.  The  nominal 
amount  is  fi^e  million  pounds  sterling,  at 
Ave  per  cent,  and  to  be  repaid  within 
twenty-eight  yean,  a  certain  amoum  an- 
nually, by  repurchasing^  the  notes,  or  re- 
deeming them  at  par,  if  they  are  worth  it. 
The  ceitificates  ere  expressed  in  English 
money,  and  the  interest  is  payable  in  Lon- 
don. The  un&vorable  conditions,  under 
which  this  loan  was  obtamed,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  emerj^cifis  of  the  period. 
Thou^  the  interest  is  five  ner  cent,  only 
seventy-one  per  cent  or  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  loan  was  received ;  and  the 
|[ovemment  took  the  risk  of  the  fluctua- 
tion of  exchange  in  tlie  payment  of  inter- 
est and  principal.  In  London  itself^  be- 
fore the  certificates  were  issued,  they  had 
risen  to  ei^ty  per  cent  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  obligations  of  the  Electoral 
Mark,  which  are  of  an  early  date,  and 
the  tfyjfoUukscheine^  secured  on  mort- 
gages oi  the  public  domains,  which  were 
not  created  till  after  180&  Both  yield  four 
per  cent.,  and  form  together  a  ci^ital  of 
neaiiy  nine  million  Prussian  dollars  (above 
six  nSllion  Spanish),  which,  like  the  inter- 
est, is  paid  according  to  the  original  en- 
gagement There  are  also  the  stocks  of 
tiie  provinces  and  principal  cities.  The 
mortgage  stocks  {Pjandbriefe)  fbnn  a  cap- 
ital of  perhaps  fifty  w  eighty  millions,  the 
shares  of  which  are  bought  aud  sold,  and 
yield  a  secure  income.  These  are  created 
thus : — ^The  landed  proprietors,  under  the 
authority  of  the  government,  have  formed 
asBociatioDS  in  several  of  the  Prussian 
provinces,  which  borrow  money  on  the 
security  of  their  estates  collectively,  and 
make  loans  to  the  individual  proprietora^ 
in  considention  of  mortgages  of  their 
sefiarate  estates.  There  are  five  of  these 
provincial  associations  in  Prussia.  To 
the  Prussian  stocks  belongs,  also,  the 
bank  paper,  ifi^ich  is  transferable.  The 
circulation  (^  these  notes,  indeed,  is  some- 
what difficult,  for  they  are  generally 
made  payable  to  the  particular  individual 
to  whom  they  are  issued,  and  cannot  be 
transferred  without  legal  formalities.  The 
royal  bank  I'eceives  money  at  two  or 
three  per  cent  a  year,  and  repays  the 
money  deposited,  small  sums  on  demand, 
and  larger  ones  at  fourteen  days,  or  four 
weeks'  notice.  Hence  it  is  filled  with  de- 
IMMfts,  trust  money,  orphans'  money ;  and 
many  capitalists  invest  in  it  their  imem- 


Syed  funds.  The  violent  meesures  of 
poleon's  administratk)n  rendered  it  ne- 
cesBsry  &g  the  bank  to  stop  payment,  in 
conseouenceof  the  loss  of  all  its  resouroea. 
The  old  system  has  been  hmg  resumed  in 
regard  to  all  moneys  deposited  since  1808 ; 
but  the  pressure  of  circumstances  has 
hitherto  made  it  impossible  for  the  bank 
to  fulfil  its  obligations  in  regard  to  the  oM 
capitals.  The  government  has  promised, 
liowever,  that  ttiis  debt  shall  be  cancel- 
led. 

V.  Rusntm  Sheks.  Previous  to  1810, 
Rusna  had  no  debt  on  which  interest  was 
paid,  and  of  which  the  stocks  were  in  the 
market,  except  83,000,000  guiklerB  due  in 
Holland ;  and  the  paper  was  hardly  finmd 
in  tiie  commercial  world  out  of  Amster- 
dam. For  many  veaiB,  this  stoek  stood  at 
par.  In  1810,  a  UNin  of  twenty  millions 
was  opened  in  aaaignatB  at  six  per  cent, 
for  which  the  government  pledged  ten 
million  sHver  roubles,  with  six  percent  in- 
terest, to  be  paid  in  five  yeara  to  those 
who  should  not  prefer  perpetual  aimuities 
in  assignatsy  or  silver  roubles.  The  design 
was  to  diminish  the  immense  quantity  of 
astignats.  It  was  intended  to  have  many 
series  of  these  loans  following  one  anoth- 
er, to  destroy  the  paper  roubles  which 
might  be  brought  in  by  their  means,  and 
thus  to  raise  the  paper  money  gradually  to 
par,  or  perhaps  to  put  it  wholly  out  of  cir- 
culation, and  substitute  silver  money  in  its 
place.  Although  these  loans  never  ac- 
complished the  desired  object,  and  seemed 
to  be  founded  on  mistaken  principles,  yet 
tliey  helped  to  confirm  the  credit  of  the 
government,  because  every  stipulation  was 
punctually  fiilfilled,  and  a  regular  financial 
system  was  forming  in  regara  to  the  pub- 
lic debts.  The  interest  of  tiie  first  loan  in 
silver  wta  re^larly  paid ;  and  the  capital, 
too,  was  repaid  in  the  way  stipulated,  not- 
withstanding the  distress  to  which  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  by  the  war  of  18152L 
The  credit  which  the  government  thus  ac- 
quired ^vas,  perhaps,  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  some  millions ;  for  the  state  had  hard- 
ly any  other  advantage  from  this  loan. 
These  stocks,  during  their  five  years'  con- 
tinuance, were  in  great  demand,  and  their 
price  speedily  rose  above  their  par  value 
m  assignais ;  but  this  was  not  strange,  for 
paper  roubles  were  not  worth  in  the  mar- 
ket one  third  of  silver,  and,  by  the  terms 
of  the  loan,  a  silver  rouble  wasnaid  for  ev- 
ery two  paper  roubles  advancea.  Only  a 
few  of  these  obligations  are  now  in  circu- 
lation, for,  in  1815,  they  were  nearly  all 
cancelled.  This  system,  however,  was 
continued  under  better  conditions  as  re- 
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gBided  the  goTernmeDt,  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent  The  diminution  of  the 
amigmds  was  the  pretext  for  eveiy  meas- 
ute.  But  the  dencit  in  the  income^  and 
the  expense  oceaaooed  by  the  war  of 
18191,  were  perhaps  the  principal  causes 
of  the  sttccessiye  loans.  There  baire  been 
three  or  four  since  1816.  The  two  first, 
made  in  1817,  at  Petersburg,  of  seventy 
million  roubles  in  astignaiSy  were  mostly 
reduced  to  silver  money  at  a  fixed  valua- 
tion ;  the  third  and  fourth  were  in  England, 
in  1620,  and  amounted  to  fbrtv  million 
silver  roubles.  All  the  stocks  of  this  kind 
bear  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  are  regu< 
lated  after  the  manner  of  the  shocks  in 
other  countries,  wherein  the  govem- 
meiit  merely  pledges  itself  to  discharge 
the  stipulated  interest  punctually.  The 
liquidation  of  the  capital  by  the  sink- 
ing fund  is  efifocted  by  re-purchasing 
the  certificates  or  otherwise,  as  tlie  state 
of  the  treasury  renders  most  expedi- 
ent. The  arrangements  for  the  public 
debt  are  similar  to  those  in  France 
and  England.  All  the  debts  since  1817 
have  been  registered,  with  the  ereditofs' 
names  in  alphabetical  order.  At  the  same 
time,  the  creditors  receive  notes  (inscrip- 
tions), which  contain  what  is  written  in 
the  book  of  registiy,  and  the  conditions 
and  stiiMilations  of  the  government,  and 
are  so  prepared  that  they  may  be  endorsed 
in  blank  id  a  foreign  country,  being  veri- 
fied b^  a  Russian  consul,  and  in  this  way 
transferred  to  any  one  without  diffioulty ; 
and  the  directions,  necessaiy  in  case  of . 
tnmsfer,  are  contained  in  the  uucripHon. 
An  important  trsftc  is  now  carried  on,  in 
all  the  martEcts  of  Europe,  in  Russian 
stocks.  Tiie  interest  on  the  Enelish  kNui 
is  pavable,  not  merely  in  Petersburg,  but 
in  Hamburg  and  London,  in  the  money 
of  tliose  places,  at  a  fixed  valuation,  and 
the  income  of  the  Dutch  stock  is  payable 
in  Holland.  The  report  of  the  minister 
of  finance,  January  1st,  1832,  made  the 
'whole  debt  of  Russia  to  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums:—!.  The  Dutch,  48,600,000 
guilders ;  2.  the  domestic,  in  silver  rou- 
bles, 53  millions ;  3.  the  domestic,  in  pa- 
per roubles,  296  milliona  The  fund  des- 
tioeil  for  the  liquidation  of  these  debts  is 
one  million  in  silver  roubles  and  five  mil- 
lions in  j)aper--r^bout  in  tlie  ratio  of  one 
to  fifty.  Nearly  ten  million  silver  roubles 
are  necessary  for  tlie  payment  of  what  is 
annually  due  on  these  stocks. 

\L  Dutch  SUm^.  Although  the  public 
debt  in  Holland  has  been  veiy  great  from 
the  eariiest  times^  yet,  in  conseauence  of 
the  regular  fulfihnent  of  all  obli^itkMis, 


and  tfie  multitude  of  weahliy  capitalists  in 
the  country,  the  stocks  have  maintained  a 
high  credit,  and,  during  the  thirty-two 
years  of  tninquillity,  from  1748  to  1780, 
they  were  in  such  demand,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  k>w  rate  of  interest  (two 
and  a  half  per  cent.),  they  brought  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent  above  their  nominal 
value.  But  owing  to  the  wars  with  Etig- 
land  and  France,  tne  finances  of  the  coun- 
try were  thrown  into  disorder ;  it  is  prob- 
able, indeed,  that  these  wars  only  hastened 
a  calamity  which  roust,  sooner  or  later, 
have  fiiUen  upon  the  people ;  for  the  de- 
ficit in  the  income  was  incroasing  eveiy 
year  afier  1786,  and  the  public  debt,  of 
course,  was  continually  accumulating. 
The  expenditures  were  multiplied  by  the 
oppression  of  France,  and  the  deficit 
daily  ^w  more  enormous.  Under  the 
administration  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
1807, 1806,  and  1809,  loans  of  forty,  thu*- 
ty,  and  twenty  million  ffuilders,  to  cover 
the  deficit,  were  obtained  on  tolerable  con- 
ditions, as  Louis  Bonaparte  maintained 
the  credit  of  the  state  by  opposing  with 
firmness,  on  every  occasion,  the  reduc- 
tions of  the  public  debt,  which  his  broiber 
proposed.  When  Napoleon  united  Hol- 
land with  France  in  1810,  it  was  found 
that  the  national  debt  of  this  little  king- 
dom amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
1200  million  guilders  (about  480  mill- 
ion dollars).  Napoleon  commenced  a 
system  of  reform  in  the  financial  de- 
partment, by  setting  aside  two  thirds  of 
the  debt,  as  had  already  been  done  in 
France.  The  remaining  third  was  to  be 
registered  in  the  great  book  of  France, 
as  a  part  of  the  general  national  debt, 
and,  like  the  rest,  to  pay  an  interest  of 
five  per  cent.  This  measure,  however, 
was  never  carried  into  execution.  Afler 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, the  debt  was  newly  organized, 
and,  by  the  law  of  May  14th,  1814,  was 
regulated  by  the  following  principles  >^ 
1.  The  two  thirds  of  the  debt  abolished 
by  Napoleon  were  again  acdtnowledged, 
although  his  measure  was,  in  a  degree, 
sanctioned,  by  the  division  of  the  new 
debt  into  a  real  or  active,  and  a  nominal 
or  dead  one ;  tlie  interest  of  the  first  (the 
third  retained  by  Napoleon)  was  to  be 
paid  from  January  1st,  1815 ;  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  latter  (the  two  thirds  abol- 
ished by  Napoleon)  was  to  commence 
grailually;  so  that  every  year  from  four  to 
five  millions  should  be  ]nit  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  active  debt,  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  <^f  the  abolislied  aebt. 
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All  subsequent  oUigatioiis  were  required 
to  be  presented,  and  for  an  advance  of 
■IX  per  cent,  in  specie,  were  changed 
into  new  obligations,  of  which  all  were 
fixed  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  in  such 
a  way,  however,  that  two  thirds  of  the 
new  notes  were  assigned  to  the  dead  debt, 
which  paid  no  interest,  and  only  one  third 
of  the  amount  was  transferred  to  the  new 
debt,  bearing  interest  fioui  1815.  Chari- 
table institutions,  holders  of  life  annuities, 
and  some  other  classes,  however,  had 
some  particular  privileiFes.  But  the  debts 
contracted  during  the  French  administra- 
tion were  put  under  leas  fevorable  condi- 
tions. These  obligations,  frequently  in- 
creased by  new  loans,  formed  the  Dutch 
stocks  found  in  the  money  market,  of  which 
those  that  yielded  an  actual  income,  were 
sold  before  the  Be|gic  revolution  for  forty- 
six  to  forty-seven  per  cent  Shares  in  the 
nominal  debt  are  resarded  like  shares  in 
a  lottery,  and  stand  at  one  quarter  per 
cent.,  or  even  still  lower  (five  eighths) ; 
this  is  sufficient  evidence,  now  little  the 
purchasers  think  of  soon  obtaining  any 
mcome  from  them.  In  1819,  seventeen 
million  guilders  interest  were  to  be  paid. 
The  sinking  fund  was  fixed,  in  1821,  at 
2,500,000  guildera  annually.  Besides 
these  debts,  which  include  those  of  Bel- 
gium, the  government  of  Holland  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  paying  a  portion  of 
the  Russian-Dutch  debt  (of  eighty-three 
million  giulders),  and  1,443,750  guilders 
were  devoted  every  year  to  the  discharge 
of  the  interest  and  gradual  liquidation  of 
the  capital.  These  obligations  belong  to 
the  unfunded  debt,  as  does  also  the  Aus- 
trian-Belgic  debt  of  about  six  million 
guilders,  and  other  obligations  litde  known 
out  of  the  country. 

VII.  .Yeapolitan  Slocks.  The  Neapol- 
itan  finances,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
subject  to  no  little  disorder;  but,  at  the 
cUiSQ  of  the  last  reign,  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
Ktipulated  interest  and  rentes^  even  thoush 
fresii  loans  should  be  required.  The 
occupation  of  the  kin^om  bv  Austrian 
troops  added  to  the  national  debt  upwards 
of  nine  million  ducats  (about  7,^00,000 
dollars).  The  French  system  of  man- 
aging the  public  debt  has  been  taken,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  as  a  pattern,  the  shares 
of  the  creditors  being  registered,  and 
nought  and  sold  m  the  same  manner  as 
in  France.  The  yearly  amount  of  income 
from  the  debt  was  estimated,  January  Ist, 
1831,  at  3,882,000  Neapolitan  ducats 
(about  2,928,000  dollars).  This  income 
is  five  per  cent.    The  Neapolitsn  stocks 


hare  hitherto  found  purehasers  in  the  Eu- 
ropean markets  at  low  rates. 

VIII.  Soanitk  Slodu.  The  histoiy  of 
the  old  dent  of  Spain  is  a  chaos  of  con- 
fusion. It  has  been  always  kMded  with 
arrears  and  unpaid  interest  Accordmc 
to  the  statement  of  November  29th,  1820, 
only  a  part  of  the  Spanish  debt  bears  in- 
teresL  The  part  which  does  not  bear  in- 
terest consists  of  unpaid  pennons,  annui- 
ties, and  many  odicr  unpaid  and  floating 
debts,  but  principally  of  paper  money. 
These  were  estimated  in  the  above  men- 
tioned year  at  7205  million  reals,  or  about 
345,840,000  dollars.  The  public  obliga- 
tions be&ring  Interest,  which  consist  paray 
of  old  debts,  new  loons,  &c.,  amount  to 
6,814,730,363  reals,  or  about  327,109^457 
million  dollars,  of  which  the  yearly  inter- 
est is  estimated  at  235,966,630  reals,  or 
11,326,390  dollars.  A  plan  was  adopted, 
during  the  constitutional  government,  for 
paying  ofiT  a  portion  of  die  debt  by  the 
sate  of  the  estates  of  monasteries,  the 
property  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  pub- 
lic lands ;  but  the  restoration  of  the  abso- 
lute monarchy  in  1823,  put  a  stop  to  its 
execution,  and  the  loans  made  by  the  cortes 
were  declared  to  be  invalid.  G reat  deficits 
have  suice  taken  place  eveiy  year,  and  till 
this  day  new  loans  have  been  utterly  in- 
sufficient to  cover  them.  The  stocks 
which  are  most  commonly  found  in  the 
market  at  present  are: — 1.  The  Dutch- 
Spanish  obligations  of  1807,  created  by 
means  of  the  house  of  Hope  &  Co.,  each 
of  which  is  for  1000  Dutch  guilders  with 
interest,  payable  annually.  The  interest 
of  this  kwn  of  thirty  milhon  guiklerB,  and 
of  seveial  of  the  other  debtt,  has  never 
been  paid  since  the  French  invasion  of 
1808.  2.The8tocksoftlieLaffitteloanof 
fifteen  million  dolkrs,  which  was  nego- 
tiated in  Paris.  Elach  certificate  is  for 
one  hundred  dolhui;  A  lotteiy  ticket  is 
connected  with  eveiy  one,  by  which  the 
certificate  sains  a  greoter  or  less  premium 
(from  18  dollars  to  20,000)  whenever  its 
number  is  drawn.  The  obligations  are 
to  be  paid  wicbin  twenty  years  from  1^5, 
agreeably  to  the  regulations  for  the  annual 
extinction  of  a  portion,  with  the  premi- 
ums belonging  to  them.  3.  The  cer- 
tificates of  die  k)an  of  1821,  negotiated 
by  the  liouse  of  Ardouin,  Hubbard  &. 
Co.,  fixed  at  different  sums  in  dollars, 
and  widi  interest  payable  semi-annually 
in  Paris  and  London.  4.  The  certifi- 
cates of  the  national  loan  of  1821,  which 
is  connected  with  the  lost,  or  rather 
forms  a  part  of  it.  Every  certificate  is  for 
150  dollars  iu  specie,  but  the  old  obliga- 
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tions  of  the  g0Temment8»  as  well  assharee 
in  fltockfl  No.  1  and  3,  and  promium  cer- 
tificafffw,  are  received  by  the  government 
in  return  for  these  new  stocks,  accordiog 
to  their  market  value.  These  new  certifi- 
cates were  to  bear  ^^e  per  cent,  inlerost, 
paid  anouaJly  at  Madrid,  Paris,  or  Lon- 
don, at  the  option  of  the  holder. 

IX.  Demiak  Slockg.  The  obligations  on 
accoant  of  the  domestic  loans,  maide  for  the 
sake  of  the  liquidatioii  and  better  regula- 
tion of  the  paper  nionev,  are  scareely 
Ibund  at  all  hi  foreign  markets.  But  those 
that  sprung  from  the  loans  of  1818  and 
1819,  in  Hamburg,  and  from  the  English 
loan  of  1821,  have  a  wider  circulation. 
The  tint  loan  of  1813  gave  rise  to  obliga- 
tions at  five  per  cent  each,  of  the  amount 
of  3000  marks,  Hamburg  banco  (a  nuak 
banco  is  about  341  cents),  which  were 
sokl  at  par,  because  they  involved  a  pre- 
mium, ui  which  eveiy  certificate  gained, 
at  least,  400  marks  banco,  in  stocks  bearing 
mx  per  cent,  interest,  and  under  the  roost 
&vorable  circumstances,  900,000.  After 
the  drawing  of  the  pcemiunos,  the  five  per 
cent  obligations  of  this  description  stood 
at  78 — 83;  tbe  six  per  cent  at  91 — 96. 
The  loons  of  1818  and  1819,  in  Hambu^ 
were  concluded  under  simikur  conditiona. 
The  Enslish  loan  of  1^1  amounted  to 
three  miUion  pounds  sterling,  and  the  ob- 
ligations vary  in  amount  fiom  100  to  1000 
pounds  sterling.  AU  these  kians  are  enti- 
tled to  interest  semi-annually,  till  all  the 
capital  is  paid,  piovision  being  made  for 
cancelling  a  portion  of  this  capital  annu- 
ally. No  loan  could  well  rest  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  the  Danislk  In  recaid  to  the 
premium  notes,  it  is  left  with  tne  govern- 
ment to  repay  the  capital  at  pleasure.  All 
the  rest  are  gradually  paid  in  full,  as  their 
numbers  are  drawn,  and  all  the  stipula- 
tions have  hitherto  been  punctually  ful- 
filled. 

X.  Mnrwtgian  Sheka.  They  arise  fitira 
the  k>an  of  2,700,000  marks,  concluded  in 
1819,  in  Hambuic  and  Berlin,  by  tlie  king 
of  Sweden  and  by  the  Norwegian  states, 
and  consist  of  obligations,  which  vary 
from  3000  to  300  marks  banco.  The 
method  adopted  to  repay  the  capital  is,  to 
re<purcbase  the  certificates  as  long  as  they 
are  below  par.  Another  Norwegian  loan 
at  six  per  cent  was  negotiated  in  1892,  at 
Hamburg.  It  amounted  to  9,400,000 
marks  banco.  It  is  to  be  entirely  paid  off 
in  twenty-nine  years,  in  semi-annual  in- 
stalments. The  payments  have  hitherto 
been  regularly  made;  and  this  circum- 
stance^ together  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
states,  seems  to  have  given  to  these  loans 


a  high  decree  of  credit,  although  the 
guarantee  given  by  the  states,  of  their  as- 
sociated kingdom,  Sweden,  to  the  stocks 
of  the  Frege  loan,  has  not  secured  to  the 
creditors  a  regular  payment  For  this 
reason,  SwedM  certificates  are  not  found 
in  the  money  markets. 

XL  SUtckB  of  the  Oermm  C^edtratum. 
Nearly  all  the  states  in  this  body  have 
public  debts;  their  notes,  however,  are 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  markets  of  i^n- 
don,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Frankfort,  and 
Berlin ;  they  remain  chiefiy  in  the  states 
where  they  originated,  and  are  monopo- 
lized by  the  capitalists  and  institutions  of 
those  states.  The  certificates  of  the  hinr- 
dom  of  Saxony  enjoy  the  highest  credit 
of  all.  Though  the  <iebts  of  this  little  ter- 
ritory amount  to  sixteen  and  a  half  milhon 
convention  dollars  (a  Saxon  dollar  is  about 
ninety-five  and  a  half  cents),  the  people 
believe  the  government  to  be  soconsei- 
entbus  and  trustworthy,  that  they  dread 
rather  than  desire  the  repayment  of  their 
capital,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state. 
From  this  cause  the  ^vq  per  cents  have 
risen  to  110 — 111  per  cent,  and  the  three 
per  cents  to  nenrlv  100 ;  and  the  state  has 
thus  been  enabled  to  exchange  the  fonner 
for  four  per  cents.  The  new  foor  per 
cents  now  stand  at  104 — 105,  and  would 
stand  still  higher,  if  a  small  portion  were 
not  paid  off  semi^nnuaUy ;  the  three  per 
cents  stand  at  101,  and  the  two  per  cents 
at  90.  Next  in  credit  to  Saxony  are  the 
kingdoms  of  WArtemberg  and  Hanover, 
and  the  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Frankfort, 
whose  four  per  cent  notes  are  all  nearly 
at  par,  or  even  above  it  Not  for  below 
these  are  the  eectificates  of  Bavaria,  Ba- 
den, Mechlenburg  and  Hesse-Darmstadt; 
and  it  is  a  general  nile  that  the  credit  of 
the  German  states  is  greater,  and  their 
certificates  stand  hi^er,  in  proportion  to 
the  sroallness  of  the  states.  These  cer- 
tificates, however,  are  not  proper  subjects 
of  comparison  with  those  or  the  larger 
governments.  In  the  smaller  state^  al- 
most all  debts  are  contracted  on  condition 
of  being  repaid  within  a  Mmited  time,  and 
the  measures  adopted  afford  the  creditors 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  prom- 
ises vrill  be  fulfilled. 

XII.  UmUd  &aUs  Stocks.  In  1775^  when 
hostilities  commenced  between  the  United 
colonies  and  Great  Britain,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  no  treasuiy,  nor  any  organized 
system,  to  direct  their  resourees.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  issuing  of  a  paper 
currency,  and  loans  were  obtained  from 
foreigners,  and  fiom  persons  within  the 
country.    In   1783,  the  debts  of  the  U. 
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States,  as  fiur  as  they  could  be  ascertained, 
amounted  to  $43,000,375,  and  the  annual 
interest  was  computed  at  $2,415,956.  No 
provision  bad  been  made  lor  the  pavment 
of  the  interest,  and  there  was  no  plan  in 
operation  to  redeem  the  principal;  the 
faith  of  the  government  was  doubted,  and 
die  evidences  of  the  public  debt  were  re- 
duced to  about  one  eighth  of  their  nominal 
value.  The  estitnated  amount  of  the  debt, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  m  1790,  was  $79,124,464. 
$25,000,000  of  this  were  proposed  to  be 
assumed  on  account  of  the  several  states. 
$l],710y378  was  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  foreiffn  debt; 
$40,414,065  was  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  hquidated  port  of  the  domestic 
debt  The  unliquiaated  part,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  continental  bills  of  credit, 
was  not  ascertained,  and  was  estimated  at 
$2,000,000.  In  1790,  the  public  debt  was 
funded.  $600,000  were  annually  reserved 
from  the  duties  on  merchandise  imported, 
and  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  might  be  appropriated  from 
time  to  time  for  the  support  of  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  U.  States,  and  their  common 
defence,  and  so  much  of  the  residue  of  the 
duties  aforesaid  as  might  be  necessary 
was  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  loans  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  also  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  such  further  loans  as  should  be  obtain- 
ed for  discharging  the  arrears  of  interest 
thereupon,  and  the  whole  or  any  pArt  of 
the  principal  thereof.  The  appropriations 
were  to  continue  until  these  sums  should 
be  fully  paid.  The  president  was  author- 
ized to  borrow  $12^000,000  to  discharge 
the  arrears  of  interest,  and  the  instalments 
of  the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt.  The 
U.  States  reserved  the  right  to  reimburw 
any  of  the  sums  so  borrowed  within  fifteen 

J  rears  after  the  same  should  have  been 
eut  To  provide  for  the  domestic  debt,  a 
loan  to  its  full  amount  was  directed  to  be 
proposed.  The  sunr^  subscribed  were 
payable  in  the  certif  cates  issued  for  the 
domestic  debt,  accoi  line  to  their  specie 
value,  and  computing  the  interest  upon 
such  as  bore  interest  to  the  dlst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1790,  inclusively.  The  subscribers  re- 
ceived two  kinds  of  certificates,  one  for 
two  thirds  of  the  sum  paid  in  the  certifi- 
cates just  mentioned,  bearing  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  payable  quarter-yeariy, 
and  redeemable  at  pleasure,  in  payments 
not  exceeding,  in  any  one  year,  for  princi- 
pal and  interest,  eight  dollars  for  each 
hundred  mentioned  in  the  certificate. 
This  first  stock  was  afterwards  called  old 


six  per  eenit.    The  other  certificate  was 
for  the  remaining  third,  which,  after  1800, 
vma  to  bear  interest,  and  be  redeemable 
on  the  terms  just  mentioned.    For  such 
of  the  sums  subscribed  as  were  paid  in  the 
interest  of  Uie  said  domestic  delM,  or  in  the 
certificates  issued  in  payment  of  interest, 
the  subscriber  received  a  certificate  for  u 
sum  equal  to  that  paid  ui,  bearing  three 
per  cent  interest,  payaUe  quarter-yearly, 
and     redeemable    whenever     provisiou 
should  be  made  by  law  for  the  purpose. 
This  was  colled  dtfirrtd  six  per  cents.  The 
stocks  thus  creat^  were  transferable  only 
on  the  books  of  the  treasury,  or  on  those 
of  the  commissioners  of  loans,  upon  which 
the  credit  of  the  same  should  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer,  unless  by  special 
warrant  fiom  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
The  interest  was  made  payable  where  the 
credit  of  the  stock  should  exist  at  the 
time  of  its  becoming  due.  If  not  demand- 
ed before  the  expiration  of  a  third  quarter, 
it  was  afterwards  demandaUe  only  at  the 
treasury  of  the  U.  States.    To  provide  for 
the  debts  of  the  respective  states,  a  loan 
of  $21,500,000  was  authorized,  to  be  paid 
in  the  evidences  of  debt  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  states.  For  four  ninths  of  any 
sum  thus  subscribed,  the  subscriber  receiv- 
ed a  certificate  bearing  six  percent  interest, 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  those 
of  the  mst  sort  mentioned  under  donnastic 
debt;  for  two  ninths,  another  certifieaie, 
bearing  six  per  cent  interest  after  1800, 
payable   quarteriy,   and    redeemable   as 
above-mentioned,  and  for  the  remaining 
three  ninths,  a  certificate  bearing  three  per 
cent  interest,  and  redeemable  when  p«o- 
vision  should  be  made  bv  law  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Various  stocks  for  small  amounts 
were  created  in  1795, 1796, 1798.    These 
were  reimbursed  in  1806, 1807  and  1808, 
with  the  exception  of  $80,000  transferred 
to  the  national  debt    In  1803,  the  Louis- 
iana six  per  cent  stock  was  created  for 
the  payment  of  the  purchase  of  Ix>ui8iana 
from  France.    Certificates  for  $1 1,^,000 
were  issued,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent    The  principal  was  made  reimburs- 
able in  four  annual  insutlments,  payable 
the  first  in  181 8,  the  last  in  1821.    Besides 
this  sum,  claims  of  American  citizens  on 
the  French  government,  to  the  amount  of 
$3,500,000,  were  also  assumed  by  the  na- 
tional government  on  account  of  the  Lou- 
isiana purehase,  and  added  to  the  national 
debt    Feb.  11, 1807,  the  government  of 
the  U.  States  proposed  to  the  holders  of 
six  per  cent  deferred  and  three  per  cent 
stocks,  to  exchange  the  same  for  six  per 
cent  stocks,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
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of  the  ffovemment  This  was  done  with 
a  condition  **that  no  single  certificate 
should  issue  for  a  greater  amount  than 
$10,000,  and  that  no  reimbursement 
should  be  made,  except  for  the  whole 
amount  of  any  such  new  certificate,  nor 
till  after  six  months,  ar  least,  previous  no- 
tice of  such  intended  reimbursement." 
The  holders  of  three  per  cent  stock  were 
to  receive  new  certificates  for  sums  equal 
to  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  principal  of 
thd  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent  The  amount  of  unredeemed  and 
deferred  six  per  cent  stock  subscribed 
was  $6,294,051,  and  the  stock  thus  created 
was  called  exchanged  six  per  cenU;  the 
three  per  cents,  subscribed  at  sixty-five 
per  cent,  produced  $1,859,850,  which  was 
called  concerted  six  per  cenL  slock.  More 
txdumged  stock  was  created  in  1812,  by 
the  surrender  of  nearly  3,000,000  of  the 
old  and  deferred  six  per  centa  In  1812, 
additional  stock  wao  created  bv  borrowing 
money  to  the  amount  of  $8,134,700  at  six 
per  cent,  reimbursable  after  twelve  years 
from  Jan.  1, 1813.  In  1813,  more  six  per 
cent  stock,  to  the  amount  of  $26,607,959,' 
was  created  by  borrowing  an  additional 
amount,  reimbursable  after  twelve  years 
from  Jan.  1, 1814.  In  1814,  six  per  cent 
stock,  to  the  amount  of  $15,954,ol9,  was 
added,  reimbureRible  afler  twelve  years 
from  Decetnber,  1814.  Under  acts  of 
congress  of  the  years  1812,  1813,  1814, 
and  1815,  treasury  notes  were  issued  to 
the  amount  of  $36,680,794,  of  which 
there  had  been  paid  off,  by  December, 

1816,  $32,960,794,  leaving  unpaid  in  Jan- 
uary, 1817,  $3,700,000.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  debt  remaining  unpaid  Jan. 
1, 1817,  was  estimated  at  $112,107,862,  of 
which  $75,450,930  was  contracted  during 
the  war;  the  remainder,  contracted  before 
the  war,  was  $36,656,932.     In  March, 

1817,  congress  passed  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  By 
this,  all  acts  making  appropriations  for  the 
purchase  or  reimbursement  of  the  princi- 
pal, or  for  the  oayment  of  the  interest  of 
the  funded  debt,  are  repealed,  and  the 
annual  sum  of  $10,000,000  is  appropriated 
to  the  sinking  fund,  and  a  further  sum  of 
$9,000,000  is  appropriated  for  that  year. 
The  act  also  provides  that,  after  the  year 
1817,  any  sum  in  the  treasury  above  the 
annual  appropriations  shall  be  appropriat- 
ed to  the  sinking  fund,  with  the  exception 
of  so  much  as  will  leave  in  the  treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000.  The  debt  now  went  on  di- 
minishing till  1821,  when  it  stood  at 
$89,987,127 ;  but  the  purchase  of  Florida, 
in  that  year,  for  $5,000,000,  increased  it. 


so  that  it  stood,  in  1822,  at  $93,546,676. 
In  March,  1821,  five  per  cent  stocks,  re- 
deemable afler  JanuaiV,  1835,  were  creat- 
ed to  the  amount  of  $4,735,^  In  May, 
1824,  four  and  a  half  per  cents  to  the 
amount  of  $1,739,524  were  created,  re- 
deemable afler  January,  1832,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  four  and  a  half  per  cent  ex- 
changed stocks  were  created  to  the  amount 
of  $4,454,727,  redeemable  after  Decem- 
ber, 18S2  and  1833.  In  1825,  the  public 
debt  had  been  reduced  to  $83,788,432 ;  in 
1828,  to  $67,475,622;  in  1830,  to 
$48,565,405;  in  January,  1832,  to 
$24,282,879  funded,  and  $39,355  un- 
funded. 

XII.  South  American  Stocks.  Tlie  new 
S.  American  states,  as  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile, 
Colombia,  several  years  ago,  obtained 
loan^  in  London.  These  have  ^atly  de- 
preciated, or  have  merely  a  nominal  value. 

Fraser's  Magazine  for  January,  1832, 
contains  an  article  entitled  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  object  of  which  is  to  show  the 
enormous  amount  of  capital  drawn  from 
England  in  nine  years,  beginning,  say, 
witS  1822,  in  the  shape  of  loans  and  joint 
stock  subscriptions.  From  the  facts  there 
presented,  the  following  table  has  been 
prepared.  The  first  column  of  figures 
shows  the  amount  loaned ;  the  second,  the 
rate  per  cent  at  which  the  loans  were 
made;  the  third,  the  present  value  per 
cent 
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13  per  cL 

13  a  14  do. 

17a  19  do. 

664  per  Gt. 

S9aS4do. 

99  per  cl. 

nominal. 

fi9perct. 

35a36do. 

uncertain. 

49a  50  do. 


88,63  It  78  19perct. 
70,794&75  99a]00do. 
84perct.  99al00do. 
83  "  994  a  100  do. 
644t68  144  per  ct. 
30|perct.    Hperct. 


1,000,000 

,    -    -  3,500,000 

Greek,  ....  800,000 

Greek  (KCODd)    .  9,000,000 

GnoteniBlB,    .     .  1,436,571 

Mexican,    .    .    .  3,900,000 

Mexican  (lecood),  3,900,000 

Nenpolican,     .    .  9,500,000 

Ftoituipieie,     .    .  1,500,000 

Peruvian,   .    .    .  1,816,000 

l>ruaBian,    .    .    .  5,000,000 

FnioBian  (eecond),  3,500,000 

RuMian  (known),  3,500,000 

Spanish  (ahout)    .  6,500,000  i 
or  931,000,000                    ) 

Bpsoisb  (second),  1,500,000 

Total,    .    .    .    £5-1,394,571 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  writer  enu- 
merates twenty-seven  joint-stock  compa- 
nies, in  behalf'^of  which  £6,145,065  were 
«« exported  from  the  national  treasury  to 
distant  climes,  without  the  Shadow  of  an 
equivalent.** 

It  is  impossible   to   give  a  complete 
view  of  all  public  stockfti    We  can  here 
only  give  a  general  idea  of  those  of  the  ^ 
larger  states,  and  chiefly  of  those  which 
are  now  important  in   the   commercial 
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workL  States  have  always  kbored  to 
make  their  ootes  as  easy  to  be  obtained 
and  used  in  remote  countries,  as  at  home ; 
BO  that  a  capitalist  in  Prussia  ma^  lay  out 
his  money  not  only  in  all  kinds  oi  German 
stocks,  but  in  those  of  France,  Denmark, 
£nglaDd,  Spain,  and  even  America;  re- 
ceive the  interest  of  them  with  the  same 
ease,  and  sell  them  again  with  the  same 
convenience,  as  tbose  of  iiis  own  country. 
In  liondou,  Amstenlam,  Paris,  Frankibrt, 
Berlin  and  Leipeic,  stocks  of  all  descrip- 
tions may  be  obuiined,  and  the  interest  on 
them  ail  paid.  Thus  a  branch  of  Unodo 
has  arisen,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  un- 
known ;  and  one  of  the  consequences  of 
this  has  been,  that  stocks  have  come 
into  competition,  like  other  articles  of 
commerce,  and  thoso  of  equal  goodness 
and  securiQT  can  be  exchanged  at  an  equal 
price ;  so  that  a  |Rate,  whose  credit  is  good, 
may  at  any  time  create  new  stocks,  or 
dispose  of  them  whenever  a  profit  can  be 
made  upon  them.  Hence,  if  the  stocks 
of  one  state  are  higher  than  those  of  an- 
other, it  may  usually  be  attributed  to  one 
of  the  foUowmg  causes:  1.  that  one  state 
enjoys  greater  credit  than  another ;  2.  that 
the  loans  of  one  have  been  negotiated  on 
better  conditions  than  those  of  another,  as 
regards  the  prospect  of  sain,  premiums, 
the  payment  of  the  capital  at  a  time  speci- 
fied, the  &ciUty  uf  obtaimng  the  interest, 
&C.;  3.  that  the  buying  and  selling,  or 
procuring  the  interest  of  foreif^  stocks, 
costs  a  certain  per  centage,  which,  in  the 
case  of  domestic  stocks,  is  saved.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  therefore,  the  price 
of  stocks  may  be  viewed  as  a  standard  of 
the  comparative  credit  of  different  states. 
In  May,  1823,  the  five  per  cent,  stocks  of 
the  following  countries,  created  with 
similar  conditions,  sold  at  the  foltowing 
rates: — 

PraCenl. 

1.  the  Saxon  stocks^ at  140^150 

2.  those    of   England    and 

Hambunr, ^  12&~ldO 

3.  those  of  Hanover,  Wfir- 

temberg,  and  other  small 

German  states, **    98^100 

4.  the  Prussian, <*    90 

5.  French, «    86 

6.  Norwegian, <<    85 

7.  Danish, «    81 

8.  Russian, "<    80 

9.  Spanish, "<    37  &c. 

As  the  price  of  stocks  is  afifected  by  vari- 
ous circumstances,  even  though  the  ^v- 
emment  punctually  fulfils  its  oblifations, 
speculatora  are  in  the  hahit  of  nuying 
and  selling  with  a  view  of  turning  these 


fluctuations  to  account.    (See  SUfdtjcb 


6j. 


DCK.    (8eeJra&.) 

Punniiio  Stoics.    (See  Sandriome.) 

PuoDLiNO  Fdkhacbs.    (See  inon,  vt>L 
vii,  p.  72.) 

Pusaijk,  La,  or  La  Poebla  de  ia>s 
Anoeurs  ;  a  state  of  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy, fonned  of  the  Spanish  intwi- 
danoy  of  the  same  name,  lying  between 
lat  1(P  and  20P  d(K  N.,  and  Ion.  96^  40" 
and  99°  d(y  W. ;  bounded  north  by  the 
states  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Quei'etaro,  south 
by  that  of  Oaxaca  and  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  west  by  the  state  of  Mexico.    It  is 
322  miles  in  length  fi:om  north  to  south, 
and  140  in  breadth ;  square  miles,  20,000. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  cordilleras  of  Ana- 
huao,  and  contains  the  lofty  summits  of 
Popocateped  and  Iztaccihuau.  The  north- 
em  part  IS  almost  entirah^  fonned  of  an 
elevated   plateau,  6500   feet   above  the 
ocean,  and  fertile  in  com    and   fruits; 
cotton  and  sugar  also  thrive  here.    Popu- 
lation of  die  state  in  1793,506,000;  in 
1803,  813,300.     On  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  it  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful 
republic  (Tlascala),  which  had  maintained 
itself  independent  of  the  Mexican  empe- 
rors.   The  capital  of  the  state,  of  the  same 
name,  is  in  lat  19°  N^  aud  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  of  North  America :  the 
stteets  are  broad,  straight,  and  well  naved ; 
the  houses  large  and  well  built;  and  there 
are  numerousiaiige squares.    Tlie church 
•f  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Guadalupe  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  in  the 
country.    Puebia  contains  sixty  churches, 
twenty-two  convents,  and  several  literaiy 
seminaries  and  hospitals ;  its  manu&cto- 
ries,  particulariy  its  potteries,  are  exten- 
sive ;  population,  67,000.    The  pyramid  of 
Cholula  is  five  miles  distant  from  the  ciu. 
Puebia  was  bulk  by  the  Spaniards  in  15& 
(See  Mexico,) 

PuFEifDORF,  Samuel,  baron  von,  one 
of  the  first  and  greatest  ex|ioundei8  of 
natural  kiw,  publicists,  and  historians 
of  Germany,  was  bora  in  1632,  near 
Chemnitz,  in  the  Erzgebirge,  in  a  vil- 

X  where  his  fiither  was  a  preacher, 
having  studied  at  the  school  of 
Grimmo,  and  at  the  universities  of  Leipaic 
and  Jena,  he  applied  himself  to  public 
law,  making  philosophical  or  natural  law 
die  foundation  of  his  studies.  Being  un- 
able to  procure  a  situation  in  his  native 
country,  he  accepted,  in  1658,  die  place  of 
tutor  in  the  house  of  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador at  the  Danisli  court,  and  repaired 
with  his  pupil  to  Copenhagen ;  but  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Denimut  ami  Swe- 
den, he  was  arrested,  witli  the  whole  &m- 
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ily  of  the  Swedish  ambasBador.  In  this 
situation,  which  continued  for  ei^t 
months,  he  employed  himself  in  studymg 
the  works  of  Grotius  and  Hobbes  on  law 
and  government.  The  result  of  his  labors 
appeared  at  the  Hague  in  1660  (EUmenta 
JiarisprudentuB  univeraalis).  The  learned 
elector  of  the  palatinate,  Charles  Louis,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  wos  so  much 
pleased  with  this  work,  that  he  founded 
tor  the  author,  in  1661,  a  professorship  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  first  in 
Germany.  Here  he  taueht  till  1670,  when 
the  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XI,  offered 
him  the  professorship  of  natural  law  in  the 
new  university  at  Lund.  He  there  wrote 
his  work  on  natural  law  (Dt  Jurt  ^atur^ 
tiCrtnHumj  Lund,  1672),  which  superseded 
the  fbrmer,  and  is  characterized  by  perspi- 
cuity, method,  and  sound  reasoning ;  soon 
after  appeared  the  smaller  compendium,  or 
rather  anstract  of  the  above  work,  De  C^fflr 
do  Hominis  d  Cima  (Lund,  1673),  which 
has  passed  through  innumerable  editions, 
and  been  translate  into  several  languages. 
Pufendorf,  in  these  works,  deviated  still 
further  than  Grotius  from  the  schobstic 
method  of  philosophizing,  and,  conse- 
quently, excited  violent  opposition.  How- 
ever difierent  opinions  may  be  respecting 
these  works  of  Pufendorf,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  he  made  an  epoch  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  natural  law.  He  had  a  more  dis- 
tinct conception  than  Grotius  of  a  science, 
which,  independently  of  positive  law  or 
theology,  should  detennine  the  rules  of 
right  solely  by  the  laws  of  reason.  His 
law  of  nature  was  a  philosophical  moral- 
ity, settling  the  mutual  relations  of  justice 
between  men,  and  which  still  remained 
dependent  on  the  Chrisdan  morality. 
With  Grotius,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
law  in  the  social  instinct,  which  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Christian  precept  of  love  of 
our  neighbor,  and  with  Hoobes,  he  de- 
rived law  from  the  state  of  &llen  nature. 
Pufendorf  also  made  an  epoch  in  the 
German  public  kw.  While  professor  in 
Ueidelbe^,  he  wrote,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  elector,  under  the  name  of^Severinus 
a  Monzambano,  the  celebrated  book,  De 
Statu  Rdpublicm  Gfmumic<e,  which  he 
sent  to  his  brother,  then  Swedish  ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  to  be  printed.  It  repre- 
sents Germany  as  a  republican  body, 
whose  clumsily  joined  parts  formed  an 
anomalous  whole.  This  book  was  vio- 
lently attacked,  and  Pufendorf,  who  de- 
fended it  with  ener^,  did  not  think  k 
advisable  to  avow  himself  as  the  author. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Stockholm,  where 
be  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  royal 
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counsellor  and  bisCoriogmpher.  There  he 
wrote,  in  Latin,  the  History  of  Sweden, 
from  the  campaign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  Germany,  to  the  abdication  of  queen 
Christina  (De  Rebut  Suectcu— 1676),  and 
the  History  of  Charles  Gustavus  (De  Re- 
hus  a  Carolo  GuHavo  geatia^^  vols.,  foL, 
1696V  and,  in  German,  his  EinleUwig  tut 
(jiescMchie  der  vonuhnuten  Reiche  und 
Staaten  (1682,  2  vols.),  subsequently  con* 
tlnued  by  (Ehlenschldger  and  translated 
by  Martiuiere  into  French.  These  work* 
so  much  increased  his  reputation,  that,  in 
1686,  he  received  from  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, elector  of  Brandenburg,  an  invita- 
tion to  Berlin  as  counsellor,  historic^rapber 
and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature, vrith  the  charge  to  write  the  lite  of 
that  prince,  which  he  finished  under  the 
reign  of  his  son,  Frederic  IIL  In  1690, 
lie  was  made  privy  counsellor  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  and,  in  1694,  was  cre- 
ated baron  by  Charles  XI,  kins  of  Swe- 
den.   He  died  at  Berlin,  in  1694. 

Puffin  (pt^finus).  These  birds,  which 
also  bear  the  name  of  petrel,  are  com- 
pletely aquatic,  living  constantly  at  sea, 
and  scarcely  ever  seen  on  shore;  they, 
however,  fly  well,  and  keep  on  the  wing 
for  a  lon^  time ;  they  chieflv  seek  for  their 
prejr,  which  is  exclusively  nsh,  at  twilicht 
rr  in  stormy  days.  They  br^  socially, 
forming  their  nest  in  the  ground,  which 
they  excavate  by  means  of  the  sharp  nails 
of  their  feet  The  female  lays  one  e|rg. 
Tlie  young,  when  excluded  from  £e 
shell,  is  covered  with  along  down.  They 
are  found  in  all  the  high  latitudes,  fur- 
nishing the  wretched  inhabitants  of  these 
frozen  climates  with  food  and  clothing. 
Three  species  are  found  in  America: — 
P.  dnereus  (petrel  or  pufKn);  bill  more 
than  two  inches  lone,  depressed  at  base, 
compressed  where  tne  point  swells;  tail 
cuneiform ;  tarsus  two  inches  lonff ;  color, 
light  cinereous;  wings  and  tail  blackish  ash, 
beneath  white ;  common  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  but  also  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  worid :  P.  anglorum  (shear- water 
petrel);  bill  an  inch  and  three  quarters 
long,  very  slender;  tail  rounded;  wings 
reaching  beyond  its  tip;  color,  glossy 
black,  beneath  pure  white;  inhabits  the 
northem  seas  of  botli  continents ;  rare  in 
the  U.  States,  but  very  common  in  the 
Hebrides:  P.  ohscurua  fdusky  petrel); 
bill  an  inch  and  a  quarter  k»g,  very  slen- 
der ;  tail  rounded ;  tlie  wings  reaching  to 
its  tip;  tarsus  little  more  than  an  inch 
long;  color,  glossy  brownish  black,  be- 
neath white.  This  species,  which  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  distrnguish  from  the  two 
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ocfaera,  inhabits  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones,  and  is  never  found  to  the  north ;  it 
is  veiy  rare  in  the  U.  States. 

PuGATscHBFF,  Jomeljan ;  the  son  of  a 
Cossack,  bom  at  Simowe'isk,  a  village  on 
the  Don,  in  1726,  played,  for  a  short  time, 
an  important  part  in  Russia.  War  and 
robbeiy  were  the  employments  of  his 
youth,  and  he  became  the  leiader  of  a  pred- 
atory band.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
Prussian  service  during  the  seven  years' 
war ;  then  joined  tlie  Austrians,  served 
against  the  Turks,  and  was  present  at  the 
siejp  of  Bender  (1770).  Retuniing  to  his 
native  country,  he  attempted  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  rebeUion  among  his  countiymeii, 
but  was  soon  arrested  and  confined  at 
Kasan.  Having  made  his  escape,  he  was 
joined  by  some  restless  spirits,  and  was 
encouraged,  by  his  personal  resemblance 
to  the  lately  deceased  emperor,  Peter  III, 
to  attempt  to  pass  himselr  off  tor  that  em- 
peror. His  adherents  pretended  that  the 
corpse  which  had  been  exposed  as  Peter's 
was  in  fkct  that  of  a  soldier  resembling 
him ;  that  the  emperor  had  escaped  in  dis- 
guise, and  had  at  last  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  his  faithful  Cossacks,  by  whose 
support  he  expected  to  be  restored  to  the 
throne.  The  insurrection  began  in  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  1773,  when  a  manifesto  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  pseudo-Peter. 
The  number  of  his  fbllowere,  which  was 
at  first  only  nine,  had  increaised  in  Sep- 
tember to  900.  He  was  everv  where 
joined  by  his  countrymen  and  the  peas- 
antry, to  whom  be  promised  deliverance 
from  their  oppressions.  His  force  was  in- 
creased by  500  deserters  from  the  garrison 
of  Jaizkai,  and  many  Roskolnicks  (q.  v.), 
and  he  took  several  fbrtresses,  practising 
the  most  shocking  cruelties.  His  army 
now  amounted  to  16,000  men,  and  was 
flainiug  strength  by  the  concourse  of  Bash- 
kirs, Watiaks,  Tartars,  &c.  He  captured 
Kasan,  the  old  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
passed  the  Volga.  He  was  at  length  defeat- 
ed, at  the  moment  that  Moscow  was  threat- 
ened, betrayed  by  his  followers  to  Suwar- 
ro^  and,  June  10, 1775,  executed,  together 
with  the  other  rebel  leaders,  at  Moscow — 
the  only  instance  of  capital  punishment  in 
the  reign  of  Catharine.  Thus  ended  this  re- 
bellion, which  cost  more  tlian  100,000  lives. 

PuoBT,  Pierre,  a  celebrated  French 
sculptor,  arehitect,  and  painter,  bom  at 
Marseilles  in  1623,  was  at  an  early  age 
placed  with  a  ship-builder,  but  soon  after 
went  to  Italy,  and  displayed  such  marics 
of  talents  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Cor- 
tona  (q.  v.),  who  instructed  him  in  paint- 
ing.   He  returned  to  Marseilles  in  1643 ; 


and  there  are  several  pictures  firom  his 
pencil  at  Aix,  Toulouse,  and  Marseilles, 
which  are  much  admired.  His  design  is 
correct,  and  his  ficures  graceful,  but  his 
coloring  is  cold.  In  165^  being  obliged 
by  his  health  to  abandon  painting,  he 
thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived no  instruction.  His  success  in 
these  departments  of  art  was  complete. 
He  lived  some  time  at  Genoa,  where  he 
executed  numerous  works  in  statuary  and 
architecture,  and,  in  1669,  was  recalled  to 
France  by  Colbert,  as  director  of  the  orna- 
ments of  ships  of  war,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  employed  in  carving  figures,  baas- 
reliefs,  &c.  But  he  soon  returned  to  labors 
more  worthy  of  his  genius,  and  produced  a 
ffreat  number  of  works  in  marble,  which 
nave  gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the 
Michael  Angelo  of  France.  Puget  died  at 
Marseilles  in  1694. 

Pugilism.    (See  GymwuHes.) 

PnoLiA.    (See  ^^puim.) 

PuLAWsKi,  count  Joseph ;  a  distinguish- 
ed Pole,  who,  after  attempting  in  vain  to 
restore  the  independence  of  liis  own  coun- 
try, entered  the  American  service.  Pu- 
lawski  had  followed  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and,  in  1768,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
patriots  who  formed  the  confederation  of 
bar.  Eight  noblemen  only  constituted 
the  first  assembly  of  that  confederation, 
and  of  these  three  were  the  sons  and  one 
the  nephew  of  PulawskL  (See  Poland.) 
In  1771,  at  the  head  of  a  few  accomplices, 
he  seized  the  person  of  the  king  (see  Po^ 
niatowski);  but,  the  latter  having  procur- 
ed his  liberation,  Pulawski  was  condemn- 
ed to  death,  and  obliged  to  save  himself 
by  flight.  He  soon  aner  came  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  offered  his  services  to  the  U.  States 
against  the  mother  county.  Being  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  in  the  American 
service,  he  served  both  in  the  northern  and 
in  the  southern  army.  October  9, 1779, 
he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on 
Savannah,  and  died  two  days  aflerwards. 

PuLci,  Luigi,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at 
Florence  in  1431,  was  tlie  youngest  of 
three  brothers  distinguished  fi>r  their  tal- 
ents and  learning.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  we  know  nothing  but  that  he 
lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lor»izo 
de'  Medici  and  Politian.  His  epic  poem, 
UMorrarde  Maggiarty  in  wliich  he  relates 
the  adventures  and  exploits  of  Rinaldo 
and  the  giant  Morgante,  is  said  to  liave 
iieen  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Loren- 
zo's inotlier,  and  to  have  been  read,  as  an 
entertainment,  at  table.  Pulci  cannot 
bear  a  comparison  with  Ariosto  and  Tas* 
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so ;  he  caoiot  be  denied  to  pooooaD  fimcy, 
but  he  wants  taste  and  jud||;ment.  His 
mixture  of  the  grave,  lo%  and  sacred, 
"vnth  the  mean  and  burieeque,  vfaich  is 
offensive  to  modem  taste,  was  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age.  His  style 
is  rich  in  pure  Tuscan  modes  of  expres- 
sion, but  his  versification  is  rude  and 
clumsy.  Lord  Byron  translated  thisworic 
of  Pulci's.— His  brother  Bernardo  was 
the  author  of  some  elegies  and  short  po- 
ems.— ^Another  brother,  LuccLy  wrote  some 
heroic  epistles,  a  pastoral  romance  (Dri" 
(ideo  d^Amort\  and  an  epic  romance,  proba- 
bly the  first  in  Italian  (U  CSriffit  Calvaneo). 

P171.CINELLA.    (See  Pvnchmdlo.) 

Pullet.    (See  Meekanka,) 

PulmonartCoksuhftion,  or  Phthisis 
(from  ^0iw,  to  consume) ;  a  dneose  known 
by  emaciation,  debility,  cough,  hectic  fe- 
ver, and  purulent  expectoration.  The 
causes  which  predispose  to  this  disease  are 
very  numerous.  The  following  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  general :  hereditary  dispo- 
sition ;  particular  formation  of  body,  obvi- 
ous by  a  long  neck,  prominent  shoulders, 
and  narrow  chest;  scrofulous  diathesis, 
indicated  by  a  fine  clear  skin,  fair  hair, 
delicate  rosy  complexion,  larae  veins,  thick 
upper  lip,  a  weak  voice,  and  great  sena- 
buity;  certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis, 
scrofula,  the  small-pox,  aud  measles ;  em- 
ployments exposing  particular  artificers 
to  dust,  such  as  neeidle-pointers,  stone- 
cutters, millers,  &c.,  or  to  the  fiimes  of 
metals  or  minerals  under  a  confined  and 
unwholesome  air;  violent  passions,  exer- 
tions, or  afiectious  of  the  mind,  as  ffrief, 
disappointment,  anxiety,  or  close  applica- 
tion to  study,  without  usin^  proper  exer- 
cise ;  frequent  and  excessive  debauche- 
ries, late  watching,  and  drinking  fireely  of 
strong  liouors:  great  evacuations,  as  di- 
arrhcBa,  diabetes,  and  the  continuing  to 
suckle  too  long  under  a  debilitated  state ; 
and,  lastly,  the  application  of  cold,  either 
by  too  sudden  a  chan^  of  apparel,  keep- 
ing on  wet  clothes,  lying  in  damp  beds,  or 
exposing  the  body  too  suddenly  to  cool 
air,  when  heated  by  exercise ;  in  short,  by 
any  thing  tliat  ^ves  a  considerable  check 
to  the  perspiration.  The  more  immediate 
or  occasional  causes  of  phthisis  are,  he- 
moptysis^ pneumonic  inflammation  pro- 
ceeding to  suppuration,  catarrh,  asthma, 
and  tubercles,  the  last  of  which  is  by  far 
the  most  general.  The  incipient  symp- 
toms usually  vary  with  the  CAUse  of  the 
disease ;  luit  when  it  arises  fix>m  tubercles, 
it  is  usually  thus  mariced :  It  begins  with 
a  short,  dir  cough,  that  at  length  becomes 
habitual,  but  from  whioh  nothing  is  spit 


up  for  some  time,  except  a  firothy  mucus 
that  seems  to  proceed  from  the  fences. 
The  breathing  is  at  the  same  time  some- 
what impeded,  and  upon  the  least  bodily 
motion  is  much  hurried :  a  sense  of  strait- 
ness,  with  oppression  at  tlie  chest,  is  expe- 
rienced: the  body  becomes  gradually 
leaner,  and  great  languor,  with  indolence, 
dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appetite, 
prevail.  In  tnis  state  the  patient  he- 
quently  continues  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  during  which  he  is,  however, 
more  rcAdily  anected  than  usual  by  slight 
colds ;  and  upon  one  or  other  of  these  oc- 
casions, the  cough  becomes  more  trouble- 
some and  severe,  particulariy  by  night, 
and  it  is  at  len^  attended  with  an  ex- 
pectoration, which  towards  morning  is 
more  free  and  copious.  By  degvses  the 
matter  which  is  expectorated  becomes 
more  viscid  and  opaque,  and  now  assumes 
a  greenish  color  and  purulent  appear- 
ance, being  on  many  occasions  streaked 
with  blood.  In  some  cases^  a  more  severe 
d^ree  of  hserooptysis  attends,  and  the 
pauent  spits  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
florid,  frothy  blood.  The  breathing  at 
length  becomes  more  difiicult,  and  the 
emaciation  and  weakness  go  on  increas- 
ing. With  these  the  person  begins  to  be 
sensible  of  pain  in  some  part  of  the  thorax, 
which,  however,  is  usually  fell  at  first  un- 
der the  sternum,  particularly  on  couching. 
At  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease, 
a  pain  is  sometimes  fek  on  one  side,  and 
at  times  prevails  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  to 
prevent  the  person  from  lyine  easily  on 
that  side ;  but  it  more  frequently  happens, 
that  it  is  felt  onl^  on  making  a  full  inspi- 
ration, or  coughmg.  Even  where  no  pain 
is  felt,  it  often  happens  that  those  who 
labor  under  phthisis  cannot  lie  on  one 
or  other  of  their  sides,  without  a  fit  of 
coughing  being  excited,  or  the  difficul- 
ty of  breathing  being  much  increased. 
At  the  fiist  commencement  of  the  disease, 
the  pulse  is  often*  natural,  or  perhaps  is 
soft,  small,  and  a  littie  quicker  than  usual; 
but  when  the  symptoms  which  have  been 
enumerated  have  subsisted  for  any  lengUi 
of  time,  it  then  becomes  full,  biud,  and 
frequent  At  the  same  time  the  face 
fludbes,  particularly  after  eating,  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  af- 
fected with  burning  heat ;  the  respiration 
is  difiicnlt  and  laborious ;  evening  exacer- 
bations become  obvious,  and  by  degrees 
the  fever  assumes  the  hectic  form.  This 
species  of  fever  is  evidendy  of  the  remit- 
tent kind,  and  has  exacerbations  twice 
every  day.  The  first  occurs  usually  about 
noon,  aud  a  alight  remisBion  ensises  about 
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fire  in  the  afternooD.  This  last  is,  how- 
ever, ooon  succeeded  by  another  exacerba- 
tion,  which  increases  gradually  until  after 
midnifht;  but  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  remission  takes  place,  and  this 
becomes  more  apparent  as  the  moming 
advances.  During  the  exacerbations,  the 
patient  is  veiy  sensible  to  any  coolness  of 
the  air,  and  often  complains  of  a  sense  of 
cold  when  his  skin  is,  at  the  same  time, 
pretematuFallv  warm.  Of  these  exacerba- 
tions, that  of  the  evening  is  by  far  the  most 
considerable.  From  the  first  appearance 
of  the  hectic  symptoms,  the  urine  is  high 
colored,  and  deposits  a  copious  branny 
red  sediment  The  appetite,  however,  is 
not  greatly  impaired  ;  the  tongue  appears 
clean,  the  mouth  is  usually  moist,  and  tlie 
tbiuBt  is  inconsiderable.  During  the  exa- 
cerbations, a  florid,  circumscribed  redness 
appears  on  each  cheek ;  but  at  other  times 
the  &ce  is  pale,  and  the  countenance 
somewhat  dejected.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  hectic  fever,  the  belly  is  usually 
costive  i  but  in  the  more  advanced  staces 
of  it,  a  diarrhoea  often  comes  on ;  and  this 
continues  to  recur  fiequendy  dtuing  the 
remainder  of  the  disease;  colliquative 
sweats  likewise  break  out,  and  these  alter- 
nate with  each  other,  and  induce  vast  de- 
bility. In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
emaciation  is  so  great,  that  the  patient  has 
the  appearance  of  a  walking  skeleton ;  his 
countenance  is  altered,  his  cheeks  are 
prominent,  his  eyes  look  hollow  and  Ian- 
iruid,  his  hair  falls  of^  his  nails  are  of  a 
fivid  color,  and  much  incurvated,  and  his 
feet  are  affected  with  oedematous  swell- 
ings. To  the  end  of  the  disease,  the  senses 
remain  entire,  and  the  mind  is  confident 
and  full  of  hope.  Those  who  suffer  un- 
der it  are  seldom  apprehensive  or  aware 
of  any  danger;  and  persons  laboring  un- 
der its  most  advanced  stage  often  flatter 
themselves  with  a  speedy  recovery,  and 
form  distant  projects  under  tliat  vain  hope. 
Some  days  oefore  death  the  extremities 
become  cold.  In  some  cases  a  delirium 
precedes  that  event,  and  continues  until 
life  is  extinguished.  The  morbid  appear- 
ance most  frequently  to  be  met  widi  on 
the  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  phthisis, 
is  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  lungs.  These  are  small 
tumon, which  have  the  appearance  of  indu- 
rated ffbnds,  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are 
often  found  in  clustera  Their  finnness  is 
usually  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and, 
when  laid  open  in  this  state,  they  are  of  a 
white  color,  and  of  a  consistence  nearly 
approaching  to  cartilage.  Although  indo- 
lent at  first,  they  at  length  become  inflam- 


ed, and,  lasdy,  form  litde  afascesses  or 
vomicae,  which,  breaking  and  pouring 
their  contents  into  the  bronchia,  give  rise 
to  a  purulent  expectoration,  and  thus  lay 
the  foundation  of  phthisis.  Such  tuber- 
cles or  vomicae  are  most  usuallv  situated 
at  the  upper  and  back  port  of  the  lungs ; 
but,  in  some  instances,  they  occupy  the 
outer  part,  and  then  adhesions  to  the  pleu- 
ra are  often  formed.  When  the  disease  is 
partial,  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  is  usualhr 
found  diseased ;  but,  in  some  cases,  Ufc 
lias  been  protracted  till  not  one  twentieth 
part  of  them  appeared,  on  dissection,  fit 
for  perfonning  their  function.  A  sinffu- 
lar  obsen'atioo,  confirmed  by  the  moroid 
collections  of  anatomists,  is,  that  the  left 
lobe  is  much  oflener  aflected  than  the 
right.  The  diet,  in  this  disorder,  should 
be  of  a  nutritious  kind,  but  not  beating  or 
difficult  of  digestion.  Milk,  especially 
that  of  the  ass  ;  farinaceous  vegetables ; 
acescent  fruits ;  the  different  kinds  of 
shell-fish  ;  the  lichen  islandicus,  boiled 
with  milk,  &c.,  are  of  this  description. 
Some  mode  of  testation,  regulariy  em- 
ployed, particuhuTy  sailing,  warm  clothing, 
removal  to  a  warm  clunate  or  to  a  pure 
and  mild  air,  may  materially  concur  in 
arresting  tlie  progress  of  the  disease 
in  its  incipient  stage.  With  resard  to 
urgent  symptoms,  requiring  piuliution, 
the  cough  may  be  allayed  by  demulcents, 
but  especially  nuld  opiates,  swallowed 
slowly ;  colliquative  sweats  by  acids,  par- 
ticularly the  mineral ;  diarrhcea  by  chalk 
and  other  astringents,  but  most  eflTectually 
by  small  doses  of  opium. 

PuLO  PiifANo.  (See  Prince  qf  WaUs*9 
MantL) 

Pulque,  or  Octli  ;  a  favorite  drink  of 
the  Mexicans,  extracted  from  the  maguey, 
or  agave  Mexicana,  At  die  moment  of 
efflorescence,  tiie  flower-stalk  is  extirpat- 
ed, and  the  juice  destined  to  form  tlie 
fruit  flows  into  the  cavity  thus  formed, 
and  is  taken  out  two  or  three  times  a  da^ 
for  four  or  five  months.  The  sap  in  tins 
state  is  called  aguamiel  phoney-water), 
and,  when  allowed  to  tennent  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  days,  foniis  madrepvlquty 
or  mother  of  pulque.  This  is  used  as  a 
leaven.  A  small  quantity,  being  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  the  aguamiel,  produces  a 
fermentation,  and  renders  it  pulque,  in  the 
best  state  for  driukinj;,  in  twenw-fi>ur 
hours.  It  is  a  cool,  re^eshinff  drinK,  and 
its  intoxicating  qualities  are  sughL 

Pulse  (from  tlie  Latin  pulsus,  a  beat- 
ing, a  blowj ;  the  motion  of  an  artery, 
consisting  of^  its  alternate  expansion  and 
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contraction,  which,  in  pnctioe,  is  consid- 
ered as  a  beating.  This  motion  is  the 
strcMijBest  in  the  heart,  which  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  arterial  system,  and  from  it  is 
propagated  through  all  the  minutest 
branches  of  tlie  arteries.  In  those  which 
lie  immediately  under  the  skin,  it  can  be 
felt  with  the  miger,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
radial  artery,  the  pulsation  of  which  is 
very  perceptible  at  the  wrist  (See  Blood, 
and  Htcui.)  The  state  of  the  pulse  is, 
therefore,  an  indication  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  whole  arterial  OTStem,  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
physical  functions  in  seneral.  The  cir- 
cumstances to  be  attended  to  in  the  pulse 
are  either  the  numberof  pulsations  which 
take  place  in  a  given  time,  and  the  regu- 
larity or  irregularity  of  theb  occurrence, 
or  die  character  of  each  pulsation.  In 
the  former  case,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be 
quick  or  slow,  according  to  the  number 
of  pulsations  in  a  siven  interval ;  regu- 
lar or  irregular,  as  they  occur  at  equal  or 
unequal  intervals.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
strong  or  weak,  hard  or  soil,  AiU  or  small, 
&C.  It  is  aflfected  by  the  age,  sex  and 
temperament  of  the  individual,  and  bv 
accidental  circumstances,  as  sleep,  food, 
exercise,  heat,  &c.  The  pulse  is  most 
rapid  in  childhood,  making  from  100  to 
110  beats  in  a  minute,  and  is  regular,  and 
rather  soft  and  small.  In  youth,  it  is 
much  less  rapid,  making  not  ftr  from 
ninety  beats  a  minute.  At  this  period,  it 
is  regular,  strong,  rather  soft  than  hord^ 
moderately  fUlL  In  mature  ace,  the  num- 
ber of  beats  is  about  seventy-nve  per  min- 
ute, and  die  pulse  is  regular,  strong,  or 
moderate,  fluctuating  between  hard  and 
sofl,  between  full  and  small.  In  old  age, 
the  number  of  beats  sinks  to  sixty.  The 
pulse  is  snnetunes  irregular,  stronff,  but 
8k»w,  hard,  rather  full  than  small.  In  the 
female  sex,  it  is  more  rapid,  softer  and 
smaller  than  in  the  male.  In  the  scmguine 
temperament  (so  called),  it  is  quicker,  full- 
er, softer;  in  tne  choleric,  slower,  harder, 
stronger ;  in  the  phlegmatic,  slower,  weak- 
er, softer,  fuller ;  in  the  melancholy,  slow, 
hard  and  strong.  A  vegetable  diet  makes 
it  slow,  weak,  full,  soft;  a  meat  diet, 
spices,  spirituous  liquors,  make  it  quick 
and  hard.  In  a  pure,  dear  air,  it  is  quick ; 
in  damp,  impure  air,  slow  and  languid. 
Sudden  asitation  and  violent  passions 
make  it  rapid  and  irregukir ;  joy  makes  it 
quick  and  strong ;  long-continued  grief 
languid  and  soft  The  pulse  is,  therefore, 
a  huhly  important  indication  of  the  state 
ofme  system.  A  deviation  from  the  * 
regular  pulse  of  an  individual  indicates  a 


disordered  state.  When  the  initabili^of 
the  system  is  so  heightened  as  to  jiroduce 
fever  or  inflammation,  the  pulse  is  accel- 
erated. If  the  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  irregular,  or  unduly  heightened,  the 
pulse  becomes  frequent  and  irregular,  as 
in  the  case  of  cramps  and  a  diseased  irri- 
tation in  the  abdomen,  from  worms,  &c., 
and  in  h3nx>chondriacal  and  hysterical 
perBons.  Di  case  of  mechanical  obstruc- 
tions to  the  circulation,  as  in  dropsy  of  the 
pericardium,  polypus  in  the  heart,  or  in 
the  great  arteries,  the  pulse  is  iiregular 
and  interrupted.  It  is  ooubtful  whether 
Hippocrates  had  any  knowledge  of  die 
pulse.  Soon  after  his  time,  nowever, 
physicians,  especially  those  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  were  attentive  to  it  Aretas- 
us  of  Cappadocia  explained  the  pulsation 
as  a  motion  occamoned  by  a  natural  and 
involuntary  extensicm  of  the  warmth  be- 
longing to  the  heart  and  arteries,  by  which 
their  own  motion  is  occasioned ;  and  Athe- 
neus  of  Cilicia  had  given  the  same  ex- 
planation before  him.  He  describes  the 
various  kinds  of  pulse  connected  with 
different  disorders.  Galen  wrote  several 
works  on  the  pulse.  For  several  centu- 
ries after,  the  doctrine  of  pulsation  re- 
mained much  as  he  had  left  it,  as  was  the 
case,  indeed,  with  many  branches  of  med- 
ical science.  The  demonstration  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  and 
of  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  by 
Haller,  threw  new  light  on  this  subject 
The  feeling  of  the  puke  is  the  principal 
examination  which  Chinese  physicians 
make  of  the  state  of  their  pa&ents,  and 
they  discriminate  its  different  states  with 
a  subtilty  approaching  absurdity* 

PuLTAWA,  or  PoLTAWA  ;  s  fortified 
town  of  Russia,  on  the  river  Worskla, 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same 
name;  lat  49^  SO'  N.;  Ion.  34°  14' E.;  450 
miles  south-west  of  Moscow;  population 
9000.  June  27,  1709,  Peter  the  Great 
(see  Peter  1)  defeated  Charies  XII  (q.  v.) 
before  Pultawa.  In  commemoration  of 
this  victoiy,  the  Russians  have  erected  a 
column  in  the  city,  and  an  obelisk  on  the 
fieki  of  battle. 

PuLTENET,  William,  earl  of  Bath,  an 
English  statesman,  the  political  antagonist 
of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  descended  fiom 
an  ancient  fiunily,  and  was  bom  in  1683. 
He  became  a  student  of  Christ-church,  Ox- 
ford, and,afler  having  travelled  abroad,  re- 
turned home  to  devote  himself  to  poBtics. 
Being  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  he  joined  the  party  of  the 
whigs,  in  the  kuter  years  of^  the  reign  of 
Anne.    Under  George  I,  he  was  made 
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secretaty  at  war ;  but  a  dispute  with  sir 
Robert  W  alpole  caused  his  removal  to  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  when  he  joined 
lord  Bolingbroke  in  conducting  on  anti- 
ministerial  journal  called  the  Crafisman. 
In  1731,  a  duel  with  lord  Hervey  save  of- 
fence to  the  king,  who  removed  Mr.  Pul- 
^teney  from  the  office  of  privy-counsellor, 
which  he  had  hitherto  held,  and  also  fit>m 
the  commission  of  the  peace.  These  and 
other  maiks  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
court  only  served  to  increase  the  popular- 
ity of  Pulteney,  who^  at  len^,  succeed- 
ed injprocurinff  the  resignation  of  his  ri- 
val, Walpole,  m  1741.  The  party  with 
which  he  had  acted  then  came  into  pow- 
er, and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  b^ 
the  title  of  earl  ofBa^  From  that  pen- 
od,  however,  his  popularity  and  influence 
entirely  ceased.    He  died  June  8, 1764. 

Puma  (fdis  concolor  d  discolor).  This 
animal  \a  also  known  under  the  names  of 
cougar,  panther,  &c.,  and  is  the  largest  an- 
im^  of  the  cat  kind  found  in  America. 
The  puma  is  of  a  brownish-red  color, 
with  small  patches  of  ratlier  a  deeper  tint, 
which  are  only  observable  in  certain 
h^ts,  and  disappear  entirely  as  the  ani- 
nuil  advances  in  age.  The  belly  is  pale- 
reddish  ;  the  breast,  inside  of  tlie  tliighs 
and  legs,  of  a  reddish-white,  and  the  low- 
er jaw  and  throat  entirely  white.  The  pu- 
ma was  fyrtneriy  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  American  continent,  and  is  still  nu- 
merous in  South  America;  in  the  U. 
States,  the  advance  of  population  has  ren- 
dered it  scarce.  It  is  a  savage  and  de- 
structive animal,  though  possessin^^  all  the 
timidity  and  caution  of  the  cat  kmd.  It 
can  climb  trees  with  great  facility.  In  the 
day  time,  it  is  seldom  seen,  the  ni^ht  be- 
ing the  time  it  selects  for  committing  its 
depredations.  Although  it  generally  con- 
fines its  attacks  to  tlie  smaller  quadrupeds, 
it  will  sometimes  assail  those  of  laree  size 
and  strength,  and  even  man  hunsell.  The 
puma  is  said  to  be  readilv  tamed,  and  may 
even  be  rendered  docile  and  obedient 
When  domesticated,  its  mamiers  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  common  cat,  having 
the  same  fondness  of  being  caressed,  and 
expressing  its  satisfection  by  the  same 
kind  of  gentle  purring.  Mr.  Kean,  the 
tragedian,  possessed  an  individual  of  tliis 
species,  which  was  so  tame  as  to  follow 
him  about  like  a  dog.  It  should,  howev- 
er, be  noticed  that  docility  and  submission 
in  the  cat  kind  are  only  apparent ;  man 
has  never  been  able  to  subject  tliem  as  he 
has  other  animals.  Even  down  to  the  do- 
mestic cat,  there  is  no  one  of  tliem  that 
can  bear  to  be  thwarted ;  and  tiiey  also 


manifest  their  native  ferocity  on  the 
stij^htest  opposition  to  their  desires  or  ca- 
prices, ana,  unlike  the  dog,  never  appear 
to  entertain  a  peisonal  attachment  to  tneir 
master.    (See  CaL] 

Pc;hice.    (See  PUchsUnu.) 

Pump  ;  a  contrivance  for  raising  flui<l8 
b^  atmospheric  m-essure.  (See  SMrau- 
lieSf  and  .^V.)  The  operation  and  coa- 
struction  of  the  air-pump  are  explained  in 
a  separate  article.  The  simplest  and  most 
common  pump  is  the  ordinaiy  lift,  or  suck- 
ing, or  housenold  pump.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity,  its  invention  being  ascribed  to 
Ctesebes  of  Alexandria,  about  120  B.  C. 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  tube  descending  to 
a  reservoir  of  virater,  and  containing  an 
air-tight  piston  (box),  attached  by  its  rod  to 
a  lever  (the  handle  or  brake  of  the  pump). 
Another  stationary  box  is  inserted  in  the 
tube  below  the  movable  one,  and  both  an; 
furnished  wiUi  ^idves,  or  clappers,  open- 
ing upward.  When  tlie  pump  is  full  of 
water,  every  stroke  of  the  handle  raises 
the  movable  box,  together  with  the  col- 
umn of  water  above  it.  When  the  han- 
dle is  lifted,  the  box  is  pushed  further 
down  into  the  water,  while  its  valve  opens 
to  allow  the  water  to  pass  through.  The 
valve  then  shuts,  and  the  second  stroke 
of  the  pump  raises  another  column  of 
water  to  the  spout.  As  the  action  of  this 
pump  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  water  caimot  be  raised  by  it 
firom  a  depth  of  more  than  thirty-four 
feet  below  the  upper  valve ;  and,  in  prac- 
tice, a  much  Sorter  limit  is  commonly  as- 
signed.— Forcing  pump.  The  forcing 
pump  diflers  from  tlie  common  sucking 
pump  just  described,  in  having  asotid  pis- 
ton, vnthout  a  valve,  and  the  spout,  or  dis- 
charging orifice,  placed  below  the  piston. 
When  the  piston  is  raised,  the  lower  valve 
of  the  pump  rises  and  admits  the  ^vater 
from  below,  as  in  the  common  pmnp ; 
but  when  the  piston  is  depressed,  the  wa- 
ter is  thrown  out  through  a  spout  in  the 
side,  which  has  a  valve  opening  outward. 
In  a  forcing  pump,  the  water  cannot  be 
brought  from  a  depth  of  more  than  thirty- 
four  feet  below  the  piston ;  but  it  can  af- 
terwards be  sent  up  to  any  height  desired 
in  a  pipe,  because  the  pressure  communi- 
cated by  the  do^vnward  stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton is  not  dependent  on  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere^  but  on  the  ditMt  force 
applied  to  the  piston.  These  two  contri- 
vances are  sometimes  combined  in  the 
same  machine,  as  in  Delahlre's  pumi*, 
which  is  a  lift  and  force  pump,  raising  oo 
equal  quantity  of  water  by  its  up  and 
down  stroke.    The  fire-engine  (q.  v.)  con- 
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•ists  of  two  forcing  pumps,  working  into 
one  common  ail'-vesBel,  placed  between 
them,  and  from  which  the  spouting  mpe 
for  directing  the  wat^  proceeds.  The 
chain  pump  used  in  the  navy  is  an  up- 
right barrel,  through  which  leathers  strung 
on  a  chain  are  drawn  by  means  of  wheels 
or  drums  in  constant  succession,  carrying 
the  water  in  a  continual  stream  before 
them.  The^  are  employed  only  when  a 
larffe  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  raised, 
and  must  be  worked  rapidly  to  produce 
any  effect 

Pumpernickel  ;  a  coarse,  heavy,  brown 
bread,  made,  in  Westphalia,  of  unbolted 
rjre.  It  is  baked  in  mrge  loaves,  some- 
times weighing  sixty  pounds.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  derivation  of  the 
word  is  ^ven: — ^A  French  traveller  in 
Westphaba,  on  asking  for  bread,  was  pre- 
sented with  some  of  this  kind,  on  which 
be  observed  that  such  stuif  was  ban  pour 
nickel  (good  for  Nickel,  i.  e.  either  his  horse 
or  his  servant) — ^whence  it  came  to  be 
called  pompermckdf  or  munpernickd.  The 
story  is  obviously  made  to  fit  the  case. 
In  met,  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
grobes  6rof ,  the  former  name  being  only 
used  by  foreigners. 

Pumpkin,  or  Pompion  (cuciirbita  pejfo) ; 
a  species  of  goiud,  or  squash,  distinsuish- 
ed  from  most  varieties  of  the  latter  by  the 
rounded  form  of  the  fruit,  which  some- 
times grows  to  an  enormous  size.  It  has 
hi^id,  branching  and  prostrate  stems, 
which,  in  a  good  soil,  will  cover  an  eighth 
part  of  an  acre.  The  fruit  is  esteemed  in- 
ferior to  most  varieties  of  the  squash,  but, 
notwithstanding,  is  very  commonly  culti- 
vated, both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Pun;  a  play  upon  words, the  wit  of 
which  depends  on  a  resemblance  between 
two  words  of  different  and  periiaps  cou- 
traiy  significations,  or  on  the  use  of  the 
same  word  in  different  senses ;  as  m  the 
well-known  story  of  the  man  who,  being 
requested  to  make  a  pun,  asked  for  a  sub- 
ject, and  was  told  to  take  the  king,  upon 
which  he  replied  that  the  king  was  no 
subject.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  some- 
times used  puns,  even  in  serious  dis- 
courses ;  but  the  modems  restrict  them 
to  light  conversation,  devices,  symbols, 
rebuses,  mottoes,  &c. 

Punch.  (See  Punchindlo,  and  Puppet 
Shows.) 

Puncheon  ;  a  litde  block  or  piece  of 
steel,  on  one  end  whereof  is  some  figure, 
letter,  or  mark,  engraved  either  in  creux 
or  rtlievo,  impressioos  of  which  are  token 
on  metal  or  some  other  matter,  by  striking 
it  with  a  hammer  on  the  end  not  engrav- 


ed. There  are  various  kinds  of  these 
puncheons  used  in  the  mechanical  arts ; 
such,  for  instance,  are  those  of  goldsinithfc, 
cutlers,  pewterers,  &c. 

Punchinello,  or  Punch  (from  ptdci- 
neUa) ;  an  Italian  mask.    The  abbate  Ga- 
liani  derives  the  name  from  a  nii68ba[)eij, 
but  humorous  peasant  from  Sorento,  who 
had  itsceived  it  (about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  from  his  bringing 
chickens  {ptdcineQi)  to  raaricet  in  Naples, 
and  who,  after  his  death,  was  brought  up- 
on the  theatre  San  Carlo  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people,  to  whom  he  yvas  well 
known.    According  to  another  account, 
a  companv  of  actors,  which  wenltoAcer- 
ra  at  the  ume  of  the  vintage,  was  attacked 
by  the  peasants  (with  whom  the  vinuige 
is  a  season  of  festivity),  with  a  sally  of 
jokes  and  gibes,  in  which  a  certain  Puccio 
d'Aniello  among  the  peasants  attracted 
notice  by  his  comical  humor  and  gro- 
tesque appearance,  being  hunched  before 
and  behind.    The  players  had  to  yield  to 
him;  and,  when  the  contest  was  over, 
they  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
talent  of  Puccio  d'Aniello,  and  {lersuaded 
him  to  join  their  company.    He  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  a  white  robe,  and  large,  full 
shirt,  with  long  hair,  and  soon  became 
such  a  favorite  of  the  Neapolitans  that  his 
mask  was  retained  afler  his  death ;  and  bis 
successor,    to  resemble    him  the  more, 
chose  a  made  with  a  long  black  nose. 
From  his  name  was  formed,  according  to 
Neapolitan  custom,  Pxdcindla,    Perhaps, 
however,  this  mask  was  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  an  older  one,  which  some  have  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  AteUatuB  (q.  v.),  and 
have  thought  that  they  discovered  the  gro- 
tesque figure  of  Punch  on  ancient  vases. 
This  mask  is  still  the  dehght  of  the  Nea-  . 
politans.    The  dress,  at  present,  consists 
of  wide  drawers  of  white  woollen,  a  large 
upper  garment,  of  the  same  material,  with 
vride  skeves,  fastened  with  a  black  leather 
belt,  orhair-^ord.    This  upper  garment 
is  sprinkled  over  with  hearts  of  red  cloth, 
and  it  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with 
a  fringe.  Around  his  neck  Pulcinella  wears 
a  linen  ruffle ;  on  his  head  a  white  wool- 
leu  cap,  with  its  long  point  terminating  in 
red  tuft ;  three  fourths  of  the  faceare  cov- 
ered with  a  black  mask ;  the  nose  is  curv- 
ed and  pointed,  like  a  bird's  beak.    This 
mask  speaks  the  dialect  of  the  peasants, 
and  figures,  not  merelv  in  the  theatre,  but 
at   all  the  fK>pular  testivals  in  Naples^ 
especially    during   the    caniival.      (See 
Maskj  and  Harlequin,) 

Punctuation,  or  Interpunction  ;  the 
art  of  employing  certain  signs^  by  meaua 
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of  which  the  partB  of  a  discourse  are  con- 
Dected  or  separated,  as  the  sense  requires^ 
and  the  elevation,  depression  or  suspension 
of  the  voice  indicated  (from  interjmngert, 
to  point).  Punctuation  serves  botn  to  ren- 
der the  meaning  intelligible,  and  to  aid 
the  oral  delivery.  The  system  of  punctu- 
ation is  peculiar  to  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe.  The  Eastern  languages  have 
signs  to  regulate  the  tones,  but  they  have 
no  punctuation.  The  Romans  were,  in- 
deed, acqjuainted  witli  the  term  (Cic,  De 
Oratortf  lii,  44  and  46^  and  Seneca,  Ep^ 
40),  but  with  them  it  had  a  totally  different 
signification.  Their  points,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Greeks,  were  almost  entirely 
oratorical,  L  e.  confined  to  the  delivery 
and  pronunciation  of  the  words ;  and 
there  were  often  no  points,  or,  at  most,  on- 
ly one  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  or  pauses 
were  indicated  by  breaking  up  the  matter 
into  lines  or  paragraphs  (versus,  (m;^M.) 
Modem  punctuation,  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  grammatical,  is  of  a  later  ori- 
gin, and  the  invention  has  been  attributed 
to  the  Alexandrian  grammarian  Aristoph- 
anes, afler  whom  it  was  improved  by 
succeeding  ^ammarians ;  but  it  was  so 
entirely  lost  in  the  time  of  Chariemagne, 
that  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  have  it  re- 
stored by  Waraefried  and  Alcuin.  It  con- 
sisted, at  first,  of  only  one  point,  used  in 
three  ways  (vriynri ;  hence,  in  diplomatics, 
stigmet^ogy,  the  art  of  punctuation),  and 
sometimes  of  a  stroke,  both  being  formed 
in  several  different  ways.  But,  as  no  par- 
ticular mles  were  followed  in  the  use  of 
these  signs,  punctuation  was  exceedingly 
uncertain  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  when  the  learned  Venetian  print- 
ers, the  Manutii  (q.  v.),  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  signs,  and  established  some  fixed 
rules  for  their  application.  These  were  so 
generally  adopted,  that  we  may  consider 
xhem  as  the  inventors  of  the  present  meth- 
od of  punctuation ;  and,  although  modem 
grammarians  have  introduced  some  im- 
provements, nothing  but  some  paiticular 
rules  have  been  added  since  that  tune. 
(See  Hebrew  Language,  and  Manuscripts.) 

Pundit.    {&ee  Pandit,) 

PiTNic  (originally  Phanidan,  from  Pee- 
niy  Phoemcians) ;  Cartliaginian,  because 
Carthage  was  a  PhoBnician  colony. — Pwnic 
wars;  wara  bet^veen  Rome  and  Carthage. 
(See  those  articles,  and  HtmnibaLy^Pvadc 
failh  (Jidts  Punka) ;  among  the  Romans, 
a  proverbial  expression  for  raithlessneas. 

Pupa.    (See  PapUio,  and  Insects.) 

Pupil.    (See  Eye.) 

Puppet  Shows.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon classes  of  puppets  are  called,inFrench, 


marionettes  (from  morio,  fool,  buffoon,  as 
Frisch  supposes).  These  are  images  of  the 
human  figure  moved  by  Wires  or  threads  on 
a  stage,  and  made  to  perform  litde  dramas. 
In  3ie  common  street  performance  of 
Punch  and  Judy,  however,  the  performer 
put  his  fingers  in  the  figures.  Puppet 
shows  were  common  among  the  Greeks 
(who  called  them  vtvpovitatrra),  from  whom 
the  Romans  received  them.  Xenophon, 
Aristotle,  €rellius,  Horace,  and  others,  men- 
tion them.  Such  exhibitions,  which  are  so 
pleasing  to  children  and  the  uneducated, 
naturally  passed  through  various  degrees  of 
perfection  in  different  ages,  and  even  now, 
exhibitions  of  puppets  are  common  in  some 
countries,  which  display  great  mechanical 
ingenuity,  while  the  poor  hand-oi^gan  boy 
in  the  street  still  turns  his  instmment,  and 
gives  to  one  or  two  figures  on  a  board 
l>efore  him  a  few  simple  motions  with  his 
foot.  Clocks  for  the  peasants  often  dis- 
play movable  puppets,  and  it  is  not  un- 
frequent  in  Germany  to  find  on  ancient 
town  clocks  puppets  which  move  when- 
ever the  clock  striKes.  In  1674,  there  was 
a  puppet  opera  at  Paris,  which  met  with 
great  applause.  In  several  large  cities  of  ' 
Italy,  puppet  shows  are  performed  at  pres- 
ent (e.  g.  at  Milan,  in  the  Teatro  Qtrdamo 
which  is  visited  by  the  better  classes).  In 
Germany,  also,  excellent  puppet  snows 
are  sometimes  seen,  but  they  are  there 
hardly  ever  stationary,  and  are  not  by  any 
means  so  much  patronised  as  in  Italy. 
As  itinerary  puppet  shows  have  often 
given  cause  to  scandal,  several  govern- 
ments do  not  allow  them  but  by  special 
license  (e.  g.  those  of  Prassia  and  Den- 
mark). The  censorship,  which  limits  their 
sphere,  often  does  much  injury  to  their 
efifect,  as  the  manager  of  the  puppet  show 
is  thus  precluded  from  availing  him- 
self of  the  momentary  inspiration  of  his 
muse,  when  he  assists  the  performance  by 
his  voice,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the 
ordinary  puppet  shows.  For  more  parric- 
ulare,  see  Beckmann's  interestinff  History 
of  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  (See,  also, 
Punchinello,  and  Avtomaton^ 

PuRANAS.  (See  Indian  iMerature,  vol. 
vi,  p.  563.) 

PuRCELL,  Henry,  an  English  musical 
composer,  was  the  son  of  a  musician  of 
the  chapel  royal,  who,  dying  in  1664,  lefl 
him  an  orphan  in  his  sixth  year.  He  was 
admitted,  at  an  early  age,  a  chorister  in  the 
king's  chapel,  where  he  studied  music  un- 
der captain  Cook  and  his  successor,  Pei- 
luim  Humphrey,  and  afterwards  under 
doctor  Blow.  In  1676,  when  only  eigh- 
teen yean  old,  he  was  made  organist  to 
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Weetininster  abbey,  and  biz  years  after- 
wards, at  the  chapel  royal,  »t  James's. 
From  this  period  his  fame  seems  to  have 
increased  rapldlv,  his  anthems  and  church 
music  in  general  being  popular  in  all  the 
cathedrals  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  were  his 
compositions  for  the  staoe  and  music- 
room  less  successful.  His  genius  em- 
braced every  species  of  composition  with 
equal  facility ;  and  with  respect  to  cham- 
ber music,  tdl  prior  productions  seem  to 
have  been  at  once  totally  superseded. 
Of  bis  numerous  compositions,  his  cele- 
brated Te  Deum  and  JvbUaU  appear  to 
have  been  composed  for  the  celebration  of 
St  Cecilia's  day,  16M.  Of  his  instru- 
mental music,  a  collection  was  published 
two  years  alter  his  decease,  containing 
airs  in  four  parts,  for  two  violins,  tenor, 
and  bass.  Many  of  his  songs  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
Orpheua  BritanttieuB.  Ye  iunce  ten  hufi' 
drid  DeitUa,  contained  in  this  collection,  is 
considered  the  finest  piece  of  recitative  in 
the  language;  while  his  music  in  King 
Arthur  nas  maintained  itspopularirrundi- 
minished  above  a  century.  In  1695,  the 
year  of  his  death,  he  set  to  music  Bon- 
duca,  and  the  Prophetess,  an  opera  al- 
tered by  Drvden  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  vast 
variety  of  catches,  rounds,  glees,  &c., 
not  less  remarkable  for  their  melody  than 
for  their  spirit,  huooor,  and  originality. 
He  died  in  1605. 

PuRCHAS,  Samuel,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  1577,  at  Thaxtead,  in  Essex, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  His  princi- 
pal wofk  was  entided  Purcbas  his  Pil- 
grima|es,  or  Reladons  of  the  Worid  (5 
vols.,  rolio),  which,  with  Hakluyt's  Voyages, 
led  the  way  to  other  coUecdons  of  the 
same  kind,  and  have  been  much  valued 
and  esteemed.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1614 ;  but  the  fi>urth  edition 
of  it,  in  1626,  contains  numerous  impor- 
tant additions.  The  four  last  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1685.  He  also  wrote  Microcos- 
mos,  or  the  History  of  Man  (8vo.) ;  the 
King*s  Tower  and  Triumphal  Arch  of 
London.  Mr.  Purcbas  was  rector  of  St. 
Martin's  in  Ludgate,  and  chaplain  to  Ab- 
bot, archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died 
in  London,  in  1628. 

Purchase,  in  law;  the  acquiring  of 
land  wiUi  money,  by  deed  or  agreement, 
and  not  by  descent  or  right  of  inheritance. 
Purchase  is  also  a  name  given  to  any  sort 
of  mechanical  power  employed  in  raising 
or  removing  heavy  bodies. 

Purgatory,  according  to  the  doffma  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  a  place  of 


purification,  in  which,  after  death,  those 
souls  are  cleansed,  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently pure  to  enjov  the  happiness  of 
heaven.  The  council  of  Trent  confirmed 
this  doctrine,  as  sanctioned  by  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition.  The  Protestants  and 
the  Greek  church  do  not  receive  it.  The 
passages  of  Scripture  on  which  this  arti< 
cle  of  faith  is  founded  are.  Revelations 
xxi,  27 ;  2  Maccabees  xii,  38 ;  Matthew 
XXV ;  Luke  xii,  58 ;  and  1  Corinthians  iii,  2. 
Origen  and  Augustine,  among  the  fathers, 
have  been  most  full  upon  this  point,  upon 
which  later  Catholic  theolonans  dwelt 
with  still  more  minuteness.  They  teach 
that  it  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
infernal  pit;  that  a  sparic  of  its  fires 
causes  more  suffering  than  any  bodily 
pain ;  that  every  soul  is  purified  in  it,  the 
members  which  have  sinned  being  burned 
in  itaflaroes ;  and  that,  by  masses  for  the 
deceased,  their  sufieiings  may  be  mitigated, 
and  the  time  of  theur  punishment  short- 
ened. The  origin  of  this  notion  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  there 
was  a  state  of  purification  after  death, 
which  was  introauced  bv  the  fiohers  of 
the  church,  particulariy  Clement  (q.  v.)  of 
Alexandria,  into  the  Christian  system. 
Gregory  the  Great  gave  to  this  article  a 
further  extension,  and  employed  it  for  the 
profit  of  the  church.  The  council  of 
Florence  (1439)  was  the  first  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  mentioned ;  the 
monstrous  perversions  which  ithadsufiered 
in  the  hands  of  the  monks,  made  it  a  prom- 
inent  object  of  attack  to  the  Protestants. 

Purgalory  [written  by  a  German  Cath- 
olic]. The  doctrine  of  a  state  of  fiiture 
purification  was  closely  connected  by  the 
ancients  with  that  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  which,  as  it  first  prevailed  among 
the  Egyrptians,  was  nothinff  more  than  a 
symbouad  representation  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul.  Succeeding  philosophers 
made  use  of  this  doctrine  of^  transmigra- 
tion, to  deter  rude  tribes  from  sin,  by  con- 
necting their  future  condition  with  that  of 
the  various  species  of  animals,  which  was 
well  fitted  to  strike  unreflecting  natures. 
It  was  afterwards  unhappily  chosen  to 
indicate  the  mode  of  the  purification  of 
the  soul  and  its  preparation  for  the  joys 
of  heaven.  Plato  did  more  than  is  usu- 
ally believed  to  develope  this  doctrine. 
Such  a  middle  state  is  consistent  with 
reason,  since  there  are  men  who,  at  death» 
are  not  deserving  of  the  joys  of  heaven, 
nor  of  the  punishments  of  hell ;  and  the 
doctrine  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  which  represents  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  declares  that  without 
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holioen  no  one  can  see,  L  e.  be  unhed 
with  him  (Hebrewi  xii),  and  describee  the 
varity  which  is  tequired  for  admisBion  to 
his  presence  (RevdatUnu  xzi,  37).  The 
Jews  had  this  doctrine.  Judas  the  Mac- 
cabee  caused  prayers  and  victims  to  be 
offered  for  the  warriors  who  had  fallen 
in  sin,  that  their  sins  might  be  pardoned, 
and  they  obtain  the  remni  promised  to 
those  who  die  in  piety  (2  Maccabees  xii). 
Christ  confirmed  this  doctrine,  when  he 
{MaUhew  xii,  31,  33)  spoke  of  the  saoa 
which  were  forgiven  neither  in  this  worid 
nor  in  the  next,  and  thus  implied  that  such 
a  forgiveness  was  in  general  attainable  in 
another  life.  Christianity  is  fiur  firom  pro- 
nouncing the  severe  doctrine,  that  eternal 
damnation  is  the  portion  of  all  Christians 
who  have  incurred  the  sligfatest  sin.  John 
(1  John  V,  16, 17)  says  expressly  that  all 
unrighteousness  is  sin,  but  not  all  mortal 
sin.  In  what  way  the  purification  of  the 
less  guilty  is  to  take  place,  is  not  known ; 
and  the  church  has  never  acknowledged 
the  notions  of  physical  pain  which  many 
have  on  this  subject  If  brotherly  love 
bids  us  pray  for  the  good  of  our  follow 
men  (James  v,  16),  should  it  not  impel  us 
to  pray  for  those  of  our  brethren  who  may 
have  so  tived  on  earth  as  to  be  excluded 
fit>m  perfect  happiness?  It  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  such  prayers  are  wholly  in- 
efi^tuaL  That  the  Jewish  church  prayed 
for  the  deed,  appears  firom  the  passage  in 
Maccabees  above  referred  to.  And  in  the 
oldest  documents  of  Christian  antiquity, 
we  find  this  prayer  as  something  common 
and  unquestioned.  Not  only  is  it  clearly 
proved  to  have  existed  from  private  ac- 
counts, but  in  all  liturgies,  which  contain 
the  general  belief  of  the  churehes,  this 
prayer  for  the  dead  appears.  The  fothers 
of  the  chureh  were  always  of  this  opin- 
ion. There  is  certainly  something  con- 
soling in  the  thought,  that  we  may  be 
of  assistance  to  our  departed  friends ;  this 
feeling  was  expressed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
wish,  SU  tibi  terra  Unis!  The  Catholic 
foith  considers  as  one  body,  both  those 
who  are  stru j^ling  here  and  those  who 
exist  in  another  life.  Love  unites  all,  and 
love  teaches  the  pilgrims  on  earth  to  pray 
for  the  dead  not  yet  made  perfect  No 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  can  doubt  that  the 
views  of  fiiture  purification  and  of  prayers 
for  the  dead,  have  been  shamefully  per- 
verted for  the  purpose  of  gain.  The 
council  of  Trent,  therefore,  while  it  main- 
^  tained  the  decree  de  purgatorio,  passed  at 
"  its  twenty-fifth  session,  wided  the  follow- 
iug  ordinance,  but  did  not  prescribe  it  as 


a  point  of  faith :  *^  Since  the  ho^  Catholic 
church,  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  the  primi- 
tive tradidons  transmitted  fi:om  the  rathers 
of  the  chureh,  through  synods  and  coun- 
cils, has  taught  that  there  is  a  place  of 
purification,  and  that  the  souls  confined 
there  are  aided  by  the  prayers  of  the 
fiiithful,  and  especially  by  the  offering  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  council 
commands  the  bishops  to  take  care  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  place  of  purification  is 
taught  and  preached  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  fit>m  holy  fathers  and  councils. 
The  preachers  shall  not  speak  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  more  difiicult  and  subde  ques- 
tions, which  edify  not,  and  which^  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  contribute  to  pieiy ;  like- 
wise, they  shall  not  allow  that  which  is 
doubtfiil,  or  probably  false,  to  be  treated  of 
and  spread  abroad.  Whatever  is  dictated 
merely  by  curiosity  or  superstition,  or  is 
connected  with  shameful  gain,  they  shall 
forbid  as  wickedness,  as  ofiensive  to  true 
beHeven.** 

PuBiTANB,  in  the  Enslish  church ;  a 
sect  who  professed  to  mllow  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  traditions, 
human  constitutions,  and  other  authori- 
ties. In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the 
Protestants  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  adherinff  to 
the  liturgy  established  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward, and  those  who  wished  to  introduce  a 
simpler,  and,  as  they  considered  it,  a  purer 
form  of  church  government  and  worship. 
The  latter  were  termed  Puritans,  and 
many  of  the  distinguished  clergy  favored 
these  views.  The  queen,  however,  and 
the  majorinr  of  the  clergy,  preferred  the 
Episcopal  form  of  irovemment,  and  were 
attached  to  many  rorms  and  ceremonies 
upon  which  the  Puritans  looked  with 
aversion.  The  ri^rous  measures  fol- 
lowed by  the  dommant  party  to  com|)el 
confonnity,  only  served  to  alienate  the 
Puritanical  party,  and  to  push  them  into 
more  decided  opposition  to  the  ceremo- 
nials of  divine  worship.  In  1566,  the  Pu- 
ritans resolved  that  duty  required  them  to 
break  off  from  the  church,  and  assemble, 
as  they  best  could,  by  themselves,  to  wor- 
ship God  in  their  own  way ;  they  alSb  laid 
aside  tlie  English  liturgy,  and  adopted  the 
Geneva  service-book.  They  objected  fur- 
ther to  the  hierarchy,  as  not  authorized  by 
Scripture,  to  kneeling  at  the  sacraments, 
usin^  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  wearing  the 
surplice  and  other  vestments  in  divine 
service,  &c.  In  point  of  doctrine  there 
was  as  yet  no  dinerenee  between  the  Pu 
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ritaiw  aod  ConlbnDists ;  the  former,  how- 
ever, as  was  natural  for  a  persecuted 
party,  maiDtained  that  every  man  had  a 
natural  right  to  judffe  for  himself  without 
beiDf^  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  or  the  decrees  of  councils, 
churches^  or  synods.  Towards  the  end 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  party  arose  which 
were  first  for  soileninff,  and  theo^  for  over- 
throwing, the  received  opinions  concern- 
ing predestination,  perseverance,  firee  will, 
ef^tual  grace,  and  the  extent  of  Christ's 
redemption.  The  clergy  of  the  church 
began  to  lean  towards  Arminiantsm,  while 
the  Puritans  adhered  rigorously  to  the 
system  of  Calvin,  and  all  Calvinista, 
whether  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,  were 
called  dodrmal  JPuritang.  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  all  who  were  remarkably 
strict  m  tbeir  morals,  and  severe  in  man- 
ners. Elizabeth  treated  the  Puritans  with 
great  rigor  during  tlie  whole  of  her  reign ; 
besides  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  bishops, 
she  erected  the  court  of  high-commission, 
which  suspended  and  deprived  the  refrac- 
tory of  their  livings,  by  the  determination 
of  three  commissionen,  founded  upon  the 
canon  law ;  before  this  court  the  prisoner 
was  obliged  to  answer  questions  put  to 
him,  under  oath  ;  if  he  refused  to  swear, 
he  was  imprisoned  for  contempt,  and  if 
be  took  the  oath,  he  was  convicted  upon 
his  own  confession.  Duringthe  reign  of 
James  I,  from  whom  the  Puritans  had 
expected  more  indulgence,  they  were 
treated  vrith  greater  severity,  and  many 
of  them  lefl  Uie  kingdom  and  retired  to 
Holland,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1620.  (See  Plymouth,)  All  were 
looker!  upon  by  James  and  the  court  as 
PuriUuu,  who  opposed  the  arbitrary  max- 
ims of  his  government;  and  these  were 
called  Pwikim  in  state,  who,  uniting  with 
the  church  Puritans,  in  opposition  to  the 
nrrannical  principles  of  the  Stuart  dvnas^, 
formed  a  majority  in  the  nation.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  first  emigrators  to  America,  who 
established  the  colonv  of  New  Plymouth, 
induced  great  numbers  of  Puritans  to 
turn  to  the  same  quarter  for  relief^  and 
the  new  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
founded  by  them  in  1629.  (See  JVetr  Eng- 
land.) The  colony  of  New  Haven  was 
also  founded  by  Puritans,  who  fled  from 
the  persecutions  of  Laud,  and  the  op- 
pressions of  the  star  chamber  and  the 
high-commission  courta  Though  there 
were  shades  of  diflerenco  in  these  fu^- 
tives  to  America,  they  agreed  in  most 
points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
most  of  their  descendants  in  New  Eng- 
kmd,  of  which  they  compose  the  prioci{«l 


part  of  the  population,  still  cherish  with 
fondness  the  maxims  and  the  memory  of 
their  Puritan  fathers.  (See  bhdqfendenUA 
The  Puritans  were  afterwards  prevented 
fix»m  retiring  to  America,  and  many  of 
them  removed  into  Holland,  while  others 
remained  at  home,  and  finally  pulled  down 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  which  long  per- 
secutions had  rendered  so  odious  to  them 
(See  CrwnwtUy  Hampden^  jPym,  &c.)  It 
was  the  union  of  the  three  kinds  of  Puri- 
tans above-mentioned,  which  gave  the 
parliament  the  victory  in  the  civil  war 
which  foUowed.  (See  Ouoies  1.)  The 
Presbyterian  party  was  at  first  the  most 
powerful,  but  tbe  Independents,  among 
whom  were  Cromwell,  Milton,  &c.,  finally 
acquired  the  ascendency ;  and  it  was  dus 
party,  most  of  whom  were  republicans  iu 
politics  as  well  as  in  church  discipline^ 
that  beheaded  the  king  and  abolished  roy- 
alty. Afler  the  restoration  of  Chades  II 
(q.  v. I  tlie  act  of  uniformity  (1662)  ex- 
emded  from  the  communion  of  the  churoh 
all  who  refused  to  observe  the  rites  and 
subscribe  the  doctrines  of  the  chureh  of 
England ;  and  from  that  time  the  name  of 
non^onfomdsta  was  applied  to  such  recu- 
sants, as,  for  instance,  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Quakers,  &c.  (See  ^oneon- 
formi$t9y  and  England^  Church  of.)  For 
a  complete  history  of  the  Puritans,  the 
reader  may  consult  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans  (4  vols.,  8vo.,  1732-38 ;  now 
ed.  5  vols.,  1797). 

Purple.  The  color  to  which  the  an- 
cients applied  the  name/nirp^e,  was  either 
dark,  or  violet  and  rose  colored,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  cosdy  dyes  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  They  obtained 
their  purple  dyes  partly  from  plants,  and 
partly  from  several  kinds  of  shell  fish,  as 
the  Inuxinum  (a  species  of  muscle),  and  the 
purpura,  or  purple  fish.  In  modem  times, 
a  similar  purple  matter  has  been  found  in 
several  other  shell  fish.  It  is  a  viscous 
juice,  contained  in  a  little  pouch  or  bag, 
lying  generally  between  the  heart  and  liver. 
The  color  of  the  juice  varies,  being  in  some 
purplish  red,  in  others  pale  yellow  or  or- 
ange cok>red.  Reaumur  found  that  the 
juice  taken  from  the  Imccinumj  on  being 
applied  to  linen,  changed,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  seconds,  fiom  yellow  to  green,  blue, 
and  finally  to  puiplish  red.  The  juice  of  the 
sea^^naUj  found  by  the  Spaniards  m  Peru, 
and  used  for  dyeing,  presents  similar  phe- 
nomena. Cochineal  is  used  for  purple 
dyes  by  the  moderns,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage that  it  strikes  equally  well  on  silks, 
and  woollen  stufis;  while  the  ancients 
used  their  puiple  only  on   cotton  and 
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WooITeB.  The  ancients  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  purple  to  the  Pbeenicians.  The 
atonr  of  its  having  been  diaoovered  by  a 
dog%  biting  a  purple  fish,  and  thus  stain- 
ing his  mouth,  is  well  known.  The  pur- 
ple fish  was  found  not  only  en  the  PhcB- 
nician  coasts,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  so  that  the  use  of  it  in 
dyeing  came  to  be  common  with  other 
nations;  but  the  Phoenicians  excelled  in 
the  beauty  and  permanence  of  their  color- 
ing. The  Tynans  excelled  particularly  in 
the  bright  red  and  violet  shade.  They 
dyed  the  finest  wools  of  this  color,  usuaUy 
twice,  and  then  gave  an  artificial  brilliancy 
to  the  stuff. 
Purple  Grackle.  (See  BtoMird,) 
Purple  of  Cabsius.  (See  Tin,) 
Purse,  among  the  Turks;  the  sum  of 
$500,  so  called  license  the  treasure  in  the 
eereglio  is  kept  in  leathern  purses  of  this 
value. 

Purslane  {porUdacea  oUraeedj ;  a  com- 
mon and  insiimificant  weed,  said  to  have 
come  originally  from  India,  but  now  al- 
most universallydiffused  through  the  civ- 
ilized world.  The  stems  divide  from  the 
base  into  several  prostrate  branches, 
which  are  clothed  with  sessile,  smooth, 
and  wedffe-shaped  leaves ;  the  flowers  are 
small,  yellow,  and  axillary.  The  whole 
plant  is  succulent.  Formerly  it  was  cul- 
tivated as  a  pot-herb,  for  salads,  gamishings 
and  picklinff,  and  it  is  still  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  those  purposes. 
PuRSUxvAWT.  (See  Paursxdvant.) 
Puteoli  ;  the  ancient  name  for  Pozzu- 
oli.    (See.Vo^.) 

Putnam,  Israel,  a  distinguished  soldier 
hi  the  French  and  English  wars,  and  sub- 
sequently in  that  of  the  revolution,  was 
lN>rn  of  English  parents,  at  Salem,  in  the 
then  province  or  Massachusetts,  Jan.  7, 
1718.  Being  intended  for  a  farmer,  he 
received  only  a  common  education.  He 
iiad  a  strong  mind,  vigorous  constitution, 
great  bodilv  strength,  enterprise  and  ac- 
tivity, excelled  in  athletic  exercises,  and, 
while  a  stripling,  was  ambitious  of  per- 
forming the  full  labor  of  manhood.  He 
married  very  young,  and  removed,  in 
1739,  to  Pomfrec,  in  Connecticut,  where 
he  had  purchased  a  tract  of  land.  During 
his  residence  there,  his  flocks  and  those 
of  his  neighbors  being  terribly  thinned  by 
a  monstrous  she- wolf!  Putnan),  with  a  few 
associates,  traced  the  ferocious  animal  to  a 
deep  cavern  in  a  rock.  Into  this  he  crept 
alone,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a 
musket  in  the  other,  and,  at  the  utmost 
personal  risk,  destroyed  the  creature. 
When  the  war  of  1755  broke  out  between 


France  and  England,  he  was  appointed, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  commander  of 
a  company,  enlisted  the  necessary  number 
of  recruits  from  the  young  men  in  bis 
vicinity,  and  joined  the  army  then  com- 
mencing the  campaign  near  Crown  Point. 
His  services  as  a  partisan  officer  were  un- 
teinitting  and  great,  and  caused  him  to  be 
promotra,  in  1757,  to  the  rank  of  major, 
by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut.  lu 
1758,  he  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade, 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  when  returning  to 
Fort  Edward  from  an  expedition  to  watch 
the  enemy's  movements  near  Ticonderoga. 
The  Indians  were  about  to  bum  him  to 
death,  having  already  tied  him  to  a  tree 
and  set  fire  to  a  circle  of  combustibles 
around  him,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the 
interposition  of  their  leader,  Molang,  a 
famous  French  partisan  officer.  He  was 
then  carried  to  Ticonderoga,  where  he 
underwent  an  examination  before  the  mar- 
quis de  Montcalm,  who  ordered  him  to 
Montreal.  Tliere  he  found  several  fellow 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  colonel  Peter 
Schuyler,  who  immediately  visited,  and 
found  him  almost  destitute  of  clothing, 
and  dreadfully  wounded  and  bruised. 
Tlie  colonel  supplied  him  with  money, 
and,  having  clothed  himself  in  a  decent 
garb,  he  was  immediately  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  rank.  An  exchange 
of  prisoners  procured  Pumam  his  liberty. 
He  resumed  nia  military  duties,  and,  hav- 
ing previouslv  been  appointed  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  rendered  especial  service  at  the 
mege  of  Mondneal  by  the  British,  in  1760. 
In  1762,  after  war  had  been  declared  be- 
tween England  and  Spain,  he  accompa- 
nied the  expedition,  under  lord  Albemarle, 
against  the  Havana.  In  1764,  having 
been  appointed  colonel,  he  marched,  at 
the  h^  of  a  regiment,  with  general 
Bradstreet,  against  the  savages  of  the 
western  frontier.  On  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  he  betook 
himself^  once  more,  to  a  countiy  life,  filled 
several  offices  in  his  native  town,  and  rep- 
ref*ented  it  in  the  general  assembly.  In 
1770,  he  went,  whh  general  Lyman  and 
some  others,  to  explore  a  grant  of  land  on 
the  Mississippi.  General  Lyman,  as  we 
have  already  stated  in  our  sketch  of  his 
life,  formed  an  establishment  and  diet! 
there ;  but  Putnam  returned,  after  having 
made  some  improvements  on  his  tract. 
When  hostilities  commenced  between 
England  and  the  colonies  (April  18, 1775), 
Putnam  received  the  intelligence  as  he 
was  plou^hinff  in  the  middle  of  a  field ; 
he  left  his  {HOUgh  tliere,   unyoked  hia 
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team,  and,  without  changing  his  clothes, 
set  off  for  the  scene  of  action.  Finding 
the  British  shut  up  and  closely  invested 
with  a  sufficient  force  in  Boston,  he  re- 
turned to  Connecticut,  levied  a  regiment 
under  colonial  authority,  and  marched  to 
Cambridge.  His  colony  now  appointed 
him  a  major-general  on  the  provincial 
stafi^  end  congress  soon  after  confirmed 
to  him  the  same  rank  on  the  continental. 
(  About  this  time  the  British  offered  him 
J  the  rank  of  a  major-general  m  his  majes- 
/  tv*s  army,  with  a  i)ecuniary  remuneration 
for  his  treason ;  but  the  temptation  could 
not  influence  him.  In  the  several  pre- 
paratorjr  operations  for  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker's hill,  he  took  an  active  part.  Afler 
the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  Putnam  arrived 
on  the  field  with  a  reinforcement,  and 
performed  every  tiling  to  be  expected 
from  a  brave  and  experienced  officer: 
the  enemy  pursued  the  reureating  Ameri- 
cans to  Winter  hill,  but  Putnam  halted 
there,  and  drove  them  back,  under  cover 
of  their  ships.  On  tlie  evacuation  of 
Boston  (March  17, 1776),  the  greater  part 
of  Uie  forces  were  despatched  to  New 
York,  and  Putnam  was,  some  time  after, 
sent  thither  to  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand. After  the  disastrous  action  on 
Long  Island,  and  general  Washington's 
masterly  retreat  from  thence,  Pumam  was 
nominsited  to  the  command  of  the  right 
grand  division  of  the  army.  He  served 
some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and 
was  sent  to  the  western  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, and,  shortly  after,  to  snperintend  tlie 
fortifications  of  Philadelphia.  Afler  the 
batdes  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  he  was 
posted  at  Princeton,  where  he  continued 
till  the  ensuing  spring,  with  a  very  infe- 
rior force,  guanlitiff  a  considerable  extent 
of  frontier,  curtailing  and  harassing  the 
enemy,  without  sustaining  the  least  disas- 
ter. During  his  stay  at  Princeton,  by  at- 
tacking the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy 
and  assemblages  of  the  disaffected  who 
infbsted  his  vicinity,  he  captured  nearly  a 
thousand  prisoners.  In  the  spring  of 
1777,  be  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  separate  anny  in  the  highlands  of 
New  York.  There  was  no  regular  enemy 
in  this  neighborhood,  but  tlie  country 
around  was  filled  witli  tories,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  banditti,  called  coi«^6oy*,  who  com- 
mitted shocking  depredations.  Many  of 
the  tories  clandesrinely  travereed  the 
country,  witli  messa^  from  one  British 
anny  to  anodier,  and  even  on  recruiting 
expeditions  for  the  royal  service.  One  of 
them,  a  lieutenant  in  the  new  toiy  levies, 
VOL.  z.  37 


was  detected  in  the  American  camp,  and 
reclaimed  by  governor  Tryon,  his  com- 
mander, with  threats  of  vengeance  in  case 
of  his  punishment  He  received  this  la- 
conic answer  from  general  Putnam :  *♦  Sir, 
Nathan  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  your  king's 
service,  was  taken  in  my  camp  as  a  spy ; 
he  was  tried  as  a  spy ;  be  was  condemned 
as  a  spv  ;  and  you  may  rest  assured,  ar, 
he  shall  be  hanged  as  a  spy. . .  P.  S.  After- 
noon. He  is  hanged."  After  the  capture 
of  Fort  Montgomery,  Putnam  selected 
West  Point  as  toe  best  calculated  site  for 
a  fortress  to  protect  the  river.  The  repiu 
tation  it  afterwards  attained  evinced  the 
judiciousness  of  this  selecdon.  After  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  Putnam  was  posted, 
for  the  winter,  at  Reading,  in  Connecticut, 
that  he  might  protect  the  country  adjoin- 
inff  to  the  Sound,  and  the  garrison  at 
West  Point.  While  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
one  of  his  outposts,  governor  Tiyon  ad- 
vanced upon  him  with  1500  men.  Put- 
nam had  with  him  but  150  men  and  two 
field-pieces,  with  which  he  kept  the  ene- 
my at  bay  some  time.  At  length,  seeinf 
the  enemy  preparing  to  charge,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  retire  to  a  swamp,  while  he 
plunged  down  a  precipice  so  steep  as  to 
nave  artificial  steps,  nearly  one  hundred 
in  number,  for  the  use  of  foot  paasenffers. 
The  enemy's  dragoons  stopped  short, 
afraid  to  venture,  although  within  a 
sword'a  length  of  him.  While  they  went 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  gain  the  val- 
ley, he  raised  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to 
pursue  Tryon  on  his  retreat  In  the 
campaign  of  1779,  he  commanded  the 
Maryland  line,  stationed  near  West  Point 
In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  American 
army  retired  into  winter  quarters,  at  Mor- 
ristown,  and  Putnam  accompanied  his 
family  into  Connecticut  for  a  few  weeks. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  journey 
from  thence  to  Morristown,  while  on  the 
road  between  Pomfret  and  Hartford,  he 
was  seized  with  ah  extraordinary  numb- 
ness of  his  right  hand  and  foot,  which 
crept  gradually  upon  him,  until  bis  right 
side  became,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
paralyzed.  This  severe  affliction  pro- 
duced a  transient  depression  of  his  mind  ; 
but  be  conquered  his  dejection,  and  re- 
sumed his  naturally  cheerful  temper.  Ho 
was  still  able  to  walk  and  ride  moder- 
ately, and  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were 
unimpaired.  In  this  situation  be  Kved 
to  see  his  country  enjoying  that  inde- 
pendence of  which  he  had  been  so  able 
a  champion,  and  died  at  Brookline,  in 
Connecticut,  May  29, 1790,  aged  seventy- 
two  years. 
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PvTRKFACTioir.  (8ee  DeeompoiiUon, 
FtrmtrUatUnit  and  AdgHtcire.) 

Putter,  John  Stephen,  was  born  at 
laeriohn  in  1725^  and  made  auch  rapid 
progresB  in  bis  studies,  that  he  was  ready 
to  enter  the  university  in  his  13th  vear. 
After  studying  at  Marburg,  Halle  and  Jena, 
he  became  professor  extraordinary  of  law. 
at  Gottiagen,  in  1747,  and  soon  becaine 
distinguii^ed  as  a  lecturer.  In  1757,  he 
wad  named  prtfesior  jurig  pvbKci.  Al- 
though employed  in  various  public  cape- 
cides,  he  still  condnued  to  reside  in  Gfot- 
titigen,  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1807. 
His  works  have  lost  much  of  their  im- 
portance by  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
empire,  but  his  ISsiorische  Bntwichdung 
der  Vafassung  dor  Deuiscken  StaaUn^ 
vols.)  is  still  valuable. 

PtJTTT,  in  the  arts.  ^  When  tin  is  melt- 
ed in  an  open  vessel,  its  surfiice  soon  be^ 
oomes  covered  with  a  erav  powder,  which 
is  an  oxide  of  the  metal  If  the  heat  is  con- 
tinued, the  cokir  of  die  powder  cradually 
changes,  and  at  last  becomes  yellow.  In 
this  state  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  ;m%, 
and  employed  in  polishing  glass  and  other 
hard  substances. 

PcTTT  is  also  a  kind  of  piste,  com- 
pounded of  whiting  and  linseea  oil,  beaten 
together  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  dough. 

Pot  dk  Dome.  (See  Cevenne^,  and 
Barometer,) 

PuzzoLAiTA.  (SeePo2ai2ano,and06ifiai<.) 

Pygmalion  ;  a  prince  of  Cyprus,  who, 
disgusted  with  the  debaucheries  of  his 
countiywomen,  took  an  aversion  to  the 
sex.  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  x,  243), 
having  made  a  female  statue  of  ivory,  be 
was  so  enchanted  by  its  beauty,  that  he  fell 
in  k)ve  with  his  own  work,  and  entreated 
Venus  to  endow  it  with  Hfe.  His  prayer 
was  Aranted ;  the  statue  began  to  breaUie 
and  live  before  his  eyes,  and  in  his  em- 
brace. It  became  his  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  Paphos,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name.  Rousseau^s  opera  of  Pvg- 
nialion  is  founded  on  this  story.  Another 
Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was 
brother  of  Dido. 

Pygmy.  The  Pygmies  were  a  fabulous 
nation  of  dwarfs,  who  were  said  to  live 
neur  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or,  according 
to  some,  in  India.  Homer  mentions  them 
as  direatened  with  death  and  destruction 
by  tlie  cranes  (E,  iii,  3).  Later  writers 
are  more  minute  in  their  accounts.  Pliny 
says  that  their  towns  and  houses  were 
built  of  eggsliells ;  and,  according  to  P^ 
lostratus,  they  cut  down  their  com,  as  one 
would  fell  a  tree,  with  axes.  The  latter 
also  sfieaks  of  an  army  of  Pygmies^  which 


attacked  Hercules,  while  sleeping,  aftai 
his  struggle  with  Anteus.  They  made 
such  preparations  for  the  aflBault,as  if  they 
were  to  attack  a  city.  But  the  hero,  on 
awaking,  laughed  at  the  litde  warriora, 
wrapped  them  up  in  his  lioo-skin,  and 
carried  them  to  Eurystheus. 

Pylaoss  ;  son  of  Stn^hius,  king  of 
Phocis,  and  Anaxibia,  the  aister  of  Aga* 
memnon,  celebrated  for  the  friendship 
which  ejdflted  between  him  and  Orestes. 
Pykides  married  Electra,  the  sister  of  his 
£riend.    (See  OrtitesA 

Pylqs  ;  a  ciW  of  ESbj  the  residence  of 
Nestor,  now  Navarino.  (q.  v.)  Another 
Py k)6  in  Elis  was  the  residence  of  Augeas. 
(q.  V.)  Som6f  however,  consider  the  city  of 
Pylos  in  Messenia  as  the  residence  of  Nes- 
tor. 

Pym,  John,  a  parliamentarian  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  was  descended  of  a 
good  fiunily  in  Somersetshire,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1584.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  placed  as  a  cleriiL 
in  the  office  of  die  exchequer.  He  was 
eariy  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Tavistock  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  in 
1636  was  one  of  the  manaserB  of  the  im- 

e»chment  of  die  duke  of  Buckingham, 
e  was  also  a  great  opposer  of  Arminian- 
ism,  being  attached  to  Calvinistic  princi- 
ples. Id  1639,  with  several  other  com- 
moners and  lords,  he  held  a  close  corre- 
spondence with  the  commissioners  sent  to 
London  bv  the  Scottish  covenanters ;  and 
in  die  parliament  of  1640,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  leading  members.  On 
th«  meeting  of  die  long  pariiament,  he 
made  an  able  speech  on  grievances,  and 
impeached  the  earl  of  StraflS>rd,  at  whose 
trial  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
house  of  commons.  It  was  the  sceal  and 
earnestness  of  Pym  which  led  Charles 
into  the  irapmdent  measure  of  going  to 
the  parliament  in  person,  to  seize  him  and 
four  other  members.  Some  dme  before 
his  death,  he  drew  up  a  defence  of  his 
conduct,  which  leaves  it  doubtful  what  part 
he  would  have  taken  had  he  lived  until 
hostilities  commenced.  In  November, 
1643,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the 
ordnance,  and  died  Dec.  8, 1643. 

Pyrallolite  is  a  mineral  which  oc- 
curs massive  and  crystallized,  in  flat  rhom- 
bic prisms,  whose  dimensions  are  not 
yet  known  with  certainty.  It  is  cleavable 
parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  rhombic 
prism ;  lustre  resinous ;  color  greenish  or 
yellowish- white ;  translucent  on  the  edges ; 
hardness  that  of  arragonile ;  specific  gitv- 
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\if  fk£.  When  ledueed  to  powder,  k 
pfaoflphoreaeefl  with  a  Uuish  fight.  Before 
the  blow-pipe,  it  fint  becomes  blaok,  then 
white,  and  afterwards  iotumesees  and 
melts  OD  the  edoes.  With  borax,  it  yields 
a  transparent  ^ass.  It  consists  of  silex, 
56.63;  magnesia,  93^;  alumine,  ^36; 
lime,  5JS8;  oxide  of  iron,  0.99;  protoxide 
of  manganese,  0.99;  and  water,  &58; 
leaving  §3S  of  an  unknown  bituminous 
subetaBce,  and  lossi  It  comes  fiom  Par- 
gas  in  Finland. 

Pyramid,  in  geometry,  is  a  sc^d  having 
any  plane  figure  fbr  its  iMse,  and  triangles 
for  its  sides,  all  terminating  in  one  com- 
mon point  or  veitex.  If  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  is  a  regular  figure,  the  solid  is 
called  a  rtgtdar  pyramid,  which  then 
takes  particular  names,  according  to  the 
number  of  its  sides,  as  triangviar^  wjuart^ 
peiUoMud^  &C.,  the  same  as.  the  prism. 
(8ee  i^igm.)  If  a  perpendicular  fh>m  its 
vertex  fiillson  the  centre  of  the  base,  the 
si^d  is  called  a  right  pyramid,  but  if  not 
it  is  ohUque,  The  principal  properties  of 
Ae  pyramid  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 
1.  EIveiY  pyramid  is  one  third  of  a  prism 
of  equal  iM»e  and  altitude.  2.  Pyramids 
of  equal  bases  and  altitudes  are  eoual  to 
each  other,  whether  die  fi^re  or  their 
bases  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  3.  Any 
section  of  a  pyramki  parallel  to  its  base 
will  be  similar  to  the  base,  and  these  areas 
vrifl  be  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of 
their  distances  fifom  the  vertex.  4.  Pyra- 
mids, when  thehr  bases  are  equal,  are  to 
each  other  as  their  altitudes;  and  when 
their  altitudes  are  equal,  they  are  to  each 
other  as  then*  bases ;  and  when  neither 
their  bases  nor  their  altitudes  are  equal, 
they  are  to  each  other  in  the  compound 
ntk>  of  their  bases  and  altitudes.  The 
sofidity  of  a  pyramid  is  found  by  multi- 
plying its  base  by  its  perpendicular  alti- 
tude, and  taking  one  tliird  of  the  product. 
Ihikum  of  a  pyramid  is  the  solid  formed 
by  cutdng  off  the  upper  part  of  a  pyra-* 
mid  by  a  section  parallel  to  its  base. 

Ptkamids,  in  architecture  ;  colossal 
structures  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  this  people  consid- 
ered the  pyramidal  form  as  an  emblem  of 
human  life.  The  broad  base  was  signifi- 
cant of  tlie  beffinninff,  and  its  termination 
in  a  point,  of  me  end,  of  our  existence  in 
the  present  state ;  for  which  reason  they 
made  use  of  this  fi^rein  their  sepulchres. 
Some  writere  denve  the  word  pyramid 
fix>m  Mv^s  (wheat,  griun),  and  understand 
by  it  granaries,  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
built  by  the  patriarch  Joseph;  otbere 
suppose  it  to  come  fipom  trvp  (fire),  because 


the  form  of  the  pyramid  is  like  an  ascend- 
uig  flame.  The  name  is  probably  derived 
firom  an  old  EjQrpfian  word.  Some  de- 
rive it  fitim  fvramut,  a  rav  of  the  sun  ; 
others,  from  pirama,  a  high  monument 
The  Egyptian  pyramids  (for  similar  build- 
ings are  found  amonff  the  Babylonians, 
the  Indians  and  the  Mexicans)  are  large, 
quadrangular  and  hollow,  having  a  broad 
base,  contracting  gradually  towards  the 
top,  sometimes  terminating  in  a  point, 
sometimes  in  a  plane  surrace,  generally 
built  of  laive,  thouffb  not  very  hard  lime- 
stones (seldom  of  brick  or  of  any  other 
kind  of  stone  than  limestone),  of  different 
heights,  usually  having  a  base  equal  to 
the  height,  with  the  four  sides  placed  so  as 
to  face  the  four  cardinal  points,  two  of  the 
sides  usuafly  being  larger  than  the  other 
two.  Some  maintain  that  they  were  con- 
secrated to  the  sun,  or  some  other  god ; 
others,  that  they  served  as  a  kind  of  gno- 
mon, for  astronomical  observations ;  ac- 
cording to  Diderot,  for  the  preservation 
and  transmiBsion  of  historical  information ; 
according  to  others,  they  were  built  mere- 
ly to  gratify  the  vanity  and  granny  of 
kings,  or  for  the  celebration  or  mysteries, 
or  secret  meetings,  or  for  com  magazines, 
or,  finally, — and  this  is  the  most  common 
opinion  of  the  ancients^— for  sepilfchres, 
structures  in  burial  places^  symbolical 
representations  of  the  worid  of  shades,  or 
as  chambera  for  mummies.  Among  the 
most  renowned  are  those  of  Cheops  and 
Cephrenes.  Those  now  standings  all  in 
Middle  Egypt,  are  divided  into  five  groups^ 
which  contain  about  forty  pyramids. 
The  district  in  which  the  pyramids  stand, 
begins  at  Dagshoor,  and  extends  bv  Sak- 
hara  and  Memphis,  almost  to  30^  N.  lat, 
about  14,000  paces  in  length,  and  less  in 
breadth.  The  group  of  Gize  (in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ancient  Memphis)  is 
the  most  remarkable.  Here  is  the  largest 
one.  Herodotus  says  that  it  has  l^n 
supposed  to  contain  the  bones  of  Cheops, 
and  that  another  one  hard  by  covere  the 
bones  of  Cephrenes,  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor. The  account  of  this  ancient 
writer  is  not  improbable,  which  says  that 
100,000  men  worked  without  interrup- 
tion for  20  yeore,  in  building  this  enor- 
mouB  pyramid,  and  that  Cheops  became 
an  object  of  hatred  to  his  people  on  this  ac- 
count When  Savory  visited  tlie  pyramids 
of  Gize,  he  obtained  a  guard  from  tne  gov- 
ernor of  the  district,  to  defend  him  against 
the  Arabs.  He  left  Gize  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning^  and  was  soon  gladdened 
by  the  sight  or  the  two  largest  pyramids^ 
whose  summits  were  illuminated  by  the 
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moon.  They  appeared  like  rough,  craggy 
peaks,  piercing  tiie  clouds.  At  half  past 
four  in  the  morning,  the  visitors  prepared  to 
enter  the  g^reat  pyramid.  They  laid  aside 
part  of  their  clothes,  and  each  one  took  a 
torch  in  his  hand.  They  began  to  de- 
scend a  long  passage,  which  at  last  be- 
came so  narrow  that  they  wex-e  obliged  to 
creep  on  their  hands  and  knees.  Whe^ 
they  had  passed  through  this  passage, 
they  were  obliged  to  ascend  in  the  same 
way.  When  mey  had  traversed  this  sec- 
ond passage,  they  came  to  a  much  more 
spacious  apartment,  coated  with  granite, 
at  one  end  of  which  Savarv  saw  an  emp- 
ty marble  sarcophagus,  made  of  one  piece 
of  stone,  but  without  a  lid.  Fragments 
of  eaJTthen  vessels  were  scattered  over  the 
floor.  They  next  proceeded  to  a  second 
room,  which  lay  under  the  one  above- 
mentioned,  and  was  of  smaller  extent  It 
contained  the  entrance  to  a  passage  which 
was  filled  up  with  rubbish.  They  now 
ascended  through  this,  avoiding,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  a  deep  well  on  the  left 
When  they  reached  the  open  air,  thev 
were  all  exhausted  by  the  heat,  which 
they  had  endured  in  the  interior  of  the 
pyramids.  After  having  rested  them- 
selves, they  ascended  the  pyramids  on  the 
oatside.  They  counted  about  200  stone 
steps,  varying  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
height,  and  they  enioyed  from  the  sum- 
mit a  most  delightful  view  of  the  country. 
The  descent  was  much  more  laborious, 
Having  reached  the  ground,  they  walked 
round  it,  and  survey^  with  astonishment 
the  rough  mass,  which  at  a  distance  ap- 
peared smooth  and  regular.  The  form 
of  this  immense  structure  does  not  admit 
of  a  very  exact  measurement ;  the  esti- 
mates which  we  have  can  only  be  con- 
sidei'ed  as  approximations.      Herodotus 

S'ves  800  feet  as  its  height,  and  says  that 
is  is  likewise  the  length  of  its  base  on 
each  side.  Strabo  makes  it  625,  Diodorus 
600.  Modem  measurements  agree  most 
nearly  with  die  latter.  The  difference  of 
these  results  mav  be  owing  partly  to  the 
circumstance  of^  their  having  been  made 
at  different  times,  and  the  sand  having 
been  higher  at  one  time  than  another. 
iStrabo  says  that  the  stone  which  closes 
the  entrance  to  the  pyramids,  is  to  be 
found  nearly  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
sides;  if  this  was  true  in  bis  time,  the  soil 
must  have  been  very  much  raised,  since 
the  entrance  is  not  at  present  more  than 
100  feet  from  the  ground.  Herodotus 
savs  that  the  two  larsest  pyramids  are 
wholly  covered  with  white  marble  ;  Dio- 
dorus and  Pliny,  that  they  are  built  of  this 


costly  materiaL  The  account  of  Herod- 
otus is  confirmed  by  present  appearances^ 
Denoo,  who  accompaoied  the  French  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt,  makes  the  fbilowing 
observations  on  the  preaent  state  of  the 
pyramids:  Bonaparte  had  determined  to 
examine  the  great  pyramid  of  Oize ;  300 
pensons  were  appointed  to  this  duQr, 
amonff  whom  was  Denop.  They  ap- 
proached the  borders  of  the  deeeit  m 
boats  to  within  half  a  league  of  the  pyra- 
mid, by  means  of  the  canals  finom  the 
Nile.  The  first  impression  made  on  De- 
non  by  the  sight  of  the  pyramids  did  not 
equal  his  expectations,  for  he  had  no  ob- 
jects with  which  to  compare  them ;  but 
on  approaching  them,  and  seeing  men  at 
their  feet,  their  gigantic  size  beoune  evi- 
dent The  visitors  ascended  a  small  ele- 
vation of  rubbish  and  sand,  which  led  to 
the  entrance  of  the  pyramid.  This  open- 
ing, which,  according  to  Denon's  eiucU'- 
lation,  is  about  60  feet  above  the  ground,  ia 
concealed  by  a  stone  wall,  which  forms 
the  third  and  itmermost  of  the  walls  sur- 
rounding the  pyramid.  Luge  stones  are 
placed  horizontally  at  the  side  of  the  en- 
trance, and  above  these,  others  of  enor- 
mous size  are  so  placed  as  to  make  their 
fiiU  or  displacement  very  difficult  Here 
begins  the  first  entrance,  leading  towards 
the  centre  and  the  ground  floor  of  the 
building.  At  the  eud  of  this  pessa^ 
Denon  says,  two  larjge  blocks  of  grsmte 
stopped  the  way.  Finding  all  endeavors 
to  remove  this  obstacle  useless,  he  went  a 
littie  way  back,  passed  round  two  other 
blocks  of  stone,  and  succeeded  in  climb- 
ing over  them,  when  he  discovered  another 
passage,  so  steep  that  it  was  neceasaiy  to 
cut  steps  in  order  to  ascend  it  This  led 
into  a  landing  place,  in  which  is  a  deep 
hole,  usually  called  the  well.  It  is  the 
entrance  to  a  horizontal  pessaffe  leading  to 
an  apartment,  known  under  me  name  of 
the  queen's  chamber,  which  is  without  any 
inscription  or  ornament  From  the  above 
landing  place,  an  opening  leads  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  to  the  principal 
passage,  and  this  ends  in  a  second  room, 
where  the  third  and  last  partition  is 
found.  This  is  built  with  much  greater 
care.  Finally  comes  the  king's  chamber, 
which  contained  a  sarcophagus.  This 
pyramid  has  been  since  mor^  completely 
examined  by  Caviglia.  The  other  pyra- 
mid of  Gize — that  of  Cephrenes — was  first 
opened  and  visited  by  Belzoni  in  1818. 
In  the  sarcophagus  of  this  pyramid  he 
found  some  bones,  which  were  sent  to 
London,  and,  on  examination,  proved  to 
be  those  of  an  animal  of  the  bovine  spe- 
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The  ^hambere,  panageo,  shafba,  &c. 
resemble  thoee  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheope 
ebove  described.  (See  Belzonrs  RutarthM 
and  OperatimuinEf^andMi^  Be- 
side tnis  ^proup,  there  are  others,  but  of 
less  magnitude,  at  Abousir,  Sakhara,  and 
Dftshour.  An  account  of  Belzoni's  and 
Oaviglia's  examinations  may  be  found  in 
RusseH's  Ancient  and  Modem  Egypt  (No. 
xxiii  of  Harper's  Familv  Library).  The 
angular  monuments  of  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants, found  in  Mexico,  are  also  called 
pyramids.  They  are  built  of  brick,  di»- 
posed  in  layers  alternating  with  clay,  and 
the  sides  are  constructed  in  terraces,  as  in 
that  of  Cbolula,  or  of  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  pebbles,  with  a  coating  of  stone.  Over- 
laid with  a  plastering  of  lime.  Those  of 
Teotihualcan  are  considered  to  be  of 
the  eighth  century.  Another  remarkable 
monument  of  this  kind  is  the  pyramid  of 
Pspantla,  near  Vera  Cruz,  which  had  been 
cmialty  concealed  by  the  superstitious 
Teneration  of  the  Indians,  until  accident- 
ally discovered  about  sixtv  yean  ago.  It 
is  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  hewn 
porphyry,  cemented  with  mortar,  and 
seulptured  in  rstief  with  innumerable  fig- 
ures, principally  of  serpents  and  alligators. 
Like  the  othere  before  mentioned,  its  sides 
are  formed  into  terraces,  the  wall  above 
each  of  which  contains  a  number  of  square 
niches,  in  the  whole  378,  being,  as  is  sup- 
posed, intended  to  represent  the  common 
year,  and  the  intercalary  dajB  at  the  ter- 
mination of  each  cycle.  It  is  about  sixtv 
feet  high,  and  has  a  base  eighty  feet  broad. 
(See  Mexieo,  AniiquiHes  of) 

PrRAVins,  Battle  of  the.  (See  Egypt, 
Ckxmpaign  m.) 

Pteamus.    (See  ThMt.) 

Pyrenees  ;  a  range  of  mountains  di- 
viding France  from  Spmn,  extendiiig,  al^ 
most  in  a  straight  line,  from  St  Sebastian  on 
the  bay  of  Biscay,  to  Port  Vendres  on  the 
Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  about  250 
miles.  From  the  principal  chain  proceed 
various  inferior  riages.  The  acclivity  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  side  of  Spain,  is  often 
extremely  steep,  presenting  a  succession 
of  rugged  chasms,  abrupt  precipices,  and 
huge  masses  of  naked  rock ;  on  the  side  of 
France,  the  ascent  is  more  gradual.  Like 
the  Alps,  they  present  a  great  variety  of 
climate  and  production,  and  the  same 
rapid  transitions  from  sterility  to  luxuriant 
vegetation.  They  yield  great  quantities 
of  timber.  The  mineral  productions  are 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  and  the 
preciouB  metals.  Some  of  the  highest 
summits  are  Maladetta,  10,732  feet,  Mont 
Perdu,  10,578,  Vicnemale,  10,332,  Mar- 


bor6,  Pie  Blanc,  and  Pic  Long.  On  the 
Spanish  side,  the  highest  summit  is  the 
Mousset,  differently  estimated  at  from  6646 
to  8461  feet  high.  Montserrat  (a.  v.)  is 
celebrated  for  its  monastery  and  hermit^ 
ages.  The  valley  of  Campan  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of^the  Pyrenees.  (See  Cct- 
goi9,)  There  are  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred passages  for  pedestrians,  and  seven 
for  carriages,  over  the  mountains  from 
one  country  to  another.  ThC/moBt  fre- 
quented carriage  roads  are  from  Junqueira 
to  Perpignan,  on  the  east ;  from  St  Se- 
bastian to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  on  the  west ; 
and  from  Pamplona  to  St.  Jean  de  Pied 
de  Port,  at  some  distance  inland.  The 
passes  in  the  interior  are  over  vety  high 
ground;  that  at  Pineda  being  8248  feet 
above  the  sea.  For  further  information, 
consult  Ramon's  ObtervaHofuaiirltsPyH' 
n^ ;  ^(nf^g^  ^  Mont  Perdu  (1801) ;  Mel- 
ling's  Voyage  piitort$qut  (^1825) ;  and  La- 
boulini^re's  Voy,  descriphf  et  pUtoremjM. 
Charpentier's  work,  Sur  la  ConstUtcHon 
giognosiiqut  des  Pyrinks  (Paris,  1823)  ob- 
tained the  prize  offered  by  the  Paris  acad- 
eniv  of  science. 

pTREifEBS,  Lower  ;  Uppek  Ptrenees  ; 
Easteret  Ptrenses.  (See  Deparimeni,) 
PraEfTEXS,  Peace  op  the;  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain  by  Mazarin 
and  De  Haro,  on  the  isle  of  Pheasants,  in 
the  river  Bidassoa,  on  the  borders  of  the 
two  countries,  7th  November,  1659.  Af- 
ter the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  the  war 
between  France  and  Spain,  which  had 
begun  1635,  still  continued.  France 
formed  an  alliance  wiih  England  in  1657, 
after  Cromwell  had  (1655)  declared  war 
against  Spain,  and  taken  several  strong 
puces  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  Spain 
also  suffered  bv  sea  and  in  America ;  Por- 
tugal had  revolted  in  1640,  Catatonia  was 
in  rebellion,  and  Andalusia  disposed  to 
insurrection;  and  in  Italy,  Savoy  had 
seiaeed  Spanish  Lombardy.  Philip  IV, 
king  of  Spain,  consented  therefore  to  that 
peace,  which  confirmed  the  ascendency 
of  Louis  XIV.  Spain  ceded  to  France 
Roussilloo,  with  the  fortress  of  Perpignan, 
Conflans,  and  a  part  of  the  Cerdagne,  so 
that  the  Pyrenees  have  since  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  in 
the  Netheriands,  Artois,  and  part  of  Fian- 
deiB,  Hainaut,  and  Luxemburg,  with  the 
fortified  towns  of  Arras,  Hesdm,  Grave- 
lines,  Landrecy,  Quesnoy,  Thionville, 
Montmedv,  Marienburg,  Philippeville,  ^'C 
In  1815,  France  was  obliged  to  cede  the 
two  last  named  fortresses  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  France  bound  her- 
self not  to  support  Portugal.    The  prince 
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of  CoDd6  and  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Sa- 
voy, and  Modena,  aod  the  prince  of  Mo- 
naco (the  two  first  especially),  were  left  in 
siaiu  qtto.  In  conseauence  of  this  peace, 
Louis  XIV  married  Maria  Theresa,  eldest 
daughter  of  Philip  IV,  who,  in  1660,  re- 
nounced all  right  of  inheritance  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  Louis  XIV,  however, 
atterwards  made  pretensions  to  this  right, 
from  which  arose  the  devolution  war,  and 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  (See 
Ms'lorChapdU^  Peace  of^  and  Utrecht^ 
Peace  of.) 

Ptrites  ;  a  genus  of  inflammable  sub- 
stances, competed  of  sulphur,  which  has 
dissolved  or  saturated  itself  with  metals. 

Ptrmont,  or  Nbustadt  Ptrmont;  a 
town  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  situ- 
ated in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  Emmer, 
thirty-three  miles  south-west  of  Hanover. 
It  is  well  built,  with  delightful  walks,  and 
is  fiimouB  for  its  thermal  waters,  which  are 
yearly  visited  by  1800  strangers.  The 
waters  are  saline.  (See  Mineral  fVaUrt.) 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  ola 
castle  of  Pyrmont,  or  Schellpyrmont,  and 
the  cave  called  Dunsthohle,  firom  which 
issues  carbonic  acid  sas.  There  is  also 
Here  a  colony  of  Qufucers,  called  Fried- 
ensthal  (Vale  of  Peace). 

Pyrochlore;  a  mineral  recently  de- 
tected in  the  zircon  sienite  of  Freder- 
icksvaem,  in  Norway.  It  occurs  crystal- 
lized in  regular  octahedrons ;  specific  grav- 
ity, 4.2;  scratches  fluor;  streak  brown; 
fracture  conchoidal,  without  any  trace  of 
cleavage;  lustre  between  vitreous  and 
resinous.  Its  color  is  reddish  brown,  and 
on  the  fresh  surfiice  almost  black ;  in  thin 
splintera,  translucent.  It  consists  of  titanic 
acid  62.75,  lime  12.85,  oxide  of  uranium 
5.18,  oxide  of  cerium  6.80,  oxide  of  man« 
gauese  2.75,  oxide  of  iron  2.16,  oxide  of 
zinc  0.61,  water  4i2,  fluoric  ucid  uudeter- 
muied,  and  magnesia  a  trace. 

Ptrolioneous  Acid.    (See  Vinegar.) 

PYROBfETER;  an  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  temperatures  above  those 
which  we  are  able  to  estimate  by  the 
mercurial  thermometer.  Mercury  boils  at 
060°,  above  which  point  it  is  incapable  of 
measuring  heats ;  although  many  temper- 
atures connected  with  the  most  common 
processes  are  gready  above  this  point,  as, 
lor  example,  the  heat  of  a  common  fire, 
the  melting  point  of  silver,  copper,  and 
gold.  The  first  pyrometer  was  that  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Wedgewood.  It  consisted 
of  small  pieces  of  clay  from  Cornwall, 
moulded  into  cylinders  of  a  determinate 
size,  and  baked  in  a  low  red  heat  These 
pieces  were  of  just  such  a  size  as  to  enter 


between  two  square  brass  rods,  fixed  oo  a 
brass  plate  twenty-four  inches  long,  half 
an  inch  asimder  at  one  extremity,  and  0.3 
inch  at  the  other.  The  braas  rods  were 
divided  into  inches  aod  tenths,  making  in 
all  240  divisions,  or  degrees.  When  pieces 
of  clay,  baked  in  Wedgewood's  manner, 
are  exposed  to  heat,  they  shrink  in  their 
dimensions,  and  the  degree  of  shrinking 
was  believed  to  be  proportional  to  the 
temperature.  This  was  the  foundation  of 
his  instrument.  The  beat  to  which  the 
piece  of  clay  was  exposed  was  indicated, 
when  its  shrinkage  was  measured  be- 
tween the  brass  r^s.  If  exposed  to  the 
heat  at  which  silver  melts,  it  advanced 
between  the  brass  rods  to  22°,  or  2J2 
inches ;  if  to  the  melting  point  of  gold,  to 
32^ ;  and  if  to  the  melting  point  of  east 
iron,  to  130^ ;  and  so  on.  But  this  py- 
rometer of  Wedgewood  has  been  long 
laid  aside,  in  consequence  of  the  observa- 
tion, that  if  a  piece  of  this  clay  was  long 
exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  it  shrunk 
as  much  in  its  dimensions  as  if  it  bad 
been  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  much 
higher  temperature.  In  1803,  Guytoa  de 
Morveau  presented  to  the  French  insti- 
tute a  pyrometer  of  platina,  which  raeaa* 
ured  high  temperatures  by  the  expansion 
of  this  refractory  metal.  An  improve- 
ment of  this  instrument  was  brougtit  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Daniel  in  1821,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  bar  of  platina  10}  inches  loAg, 
and  0.14  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  placed  in 
a  tube  of  black  lead  or  earthen  ware,  and 
the  difference  between  the  expansion  of 
the  platina  bar  and  the  earthen  ware  tube 
is  indicated  on  a  circular  scale.  This  py- 
rometer indicates  a  change  of  about  7°  of 
Fahrenheit ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  P  of  Dan- 
iel is  equal  to  7°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  results  obtained 
by  this  instrument : 

Daniel.         Fahr. 

Boiling  point  of  mercuiy,      92°        644° 

Fusing  point  of  tin,       *       63         441 
«  «       bismuth,      66         462 

"  "      lead,  87  609 

"  **      zinc,  94  648 

«       brass,  267        1869 

"  «      silver,         319        2233 

"  "      copper,       364       2548 

"  **       gold,  370        2500 

«  «      cast  iron,    497        3479 

Red  heat  just  visible  in 

daylight,  140  960 

Heat  of  a  common  Href       163        1141. 
Ptrophorcs  ;   an    artificial     product, 

which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

It  is  prepared  by  several  methods.    The 

oldest  way  of  proceeding  is  as  follows: — 
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Four  or  five  parts  of  burnt  alum  are  min- 
gied  with  two  of  charcoal  powder.  The 
mixture  is  introduced  into  a  vial  or  mat- 
FBfls,  with  a  neck  of  about  six  inches  long. 
The  vial  is  filled  about  two  thirds  full,  end 
put  into  a  crucible,  the  bottom  of  which 
IS  covered  with  sand.  The  body  of  the 
flask  is  also  surrounded  with  sand,  after 
which  the  crucible  is  put  into  a  furnace, 
and  surrounded  with  red-hot  coals.  The 
fire  IS  gradually  increased  until  the  flask 
becomes  red  hot,  at  which  tempemture  it 
is  maintained  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  is  become 
cool  enough  to  be  handled,  the  vial  is 
taken  out  of  the  sand,  and  the  contents 
transferred  into  a  dry  and  stout  ghiss, 
made  warm,  which  must  be  secured  with 
a  glass  stopper.  Whenever  this  mixture 
is  poured  out  iu  the  air,  it  takes  fire.  A 
pyrophorus  may  be  prepared  by  ipixing 
three  parts  of  alum  with  one  of  wheat 
flour,  and  calcining  them  in  a  vial,  as  in  the 
above  case.  Tartrate  of  lead,  also,  on  be- 
ing heated  in  a  glass  tube  until  it  becomes 
converted  into  coaly  matter,  gives  rise 
to  a  beautiful  pyrophorus.  But  the  py- 
rophorus invented  by  doctor  Hare  of  Phil- 
adelphia is  the  roost  remarkable.  It  is 
formed  from  heating  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  lampblack,  four  calcined  idum  and 
ei^ht  pearlashes,  in  a  gun-barrel.  The 
mixture  is  maintained  at  a  cherry-red  heat 
about  one  hour,  or  until  it  ceases  to  give 
off  inflammable  gas  at  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  afler  which  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace,  and  closely  corked  from  the  air. 
When  cold,  if  poured  from  the  gun-barrel 
into  the  air,  it  immediately  ^ows  and 
takes  fire ;  and  more  especially  if  breathed 
upon,  or  slightly  moistened.  This  pyroph- 
orus may  be  preserved  in  its  full  activi- 
xy  for  a  year  qr  more,  if  well  corked  up 
from  the' air,  but  it  requires  much  caution 
in  disengaging  it  from  the  tube ;  for  it  has 
been  known  to  explode,  with  great  vio- 
lence, simply  on  mtroducing  into  it  an  iron 
ramrod.  This  com|K>und  appears  to  owe 
its  energy  to  its  containing  tlie  sulphuret 
of  potassium. 
Ptrophtsalite.  (See  Topca.) 
Ptkosmalite  ;  a  lamellar  substance, 
found  also  in  six-4ided  tables,  of  a  shining 
lustre ;  translucent ;  brittle ;  si)ecific  grav- 
ity 3.GiB.  It  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid, 
with  a  residuum  of  silex.  It  gives  out  the 
odor  of  chlorine  when  heated  before  the 
blow-pipe,  and  becomes  attractable  bv  the 
magnet.  Its  constituents  are  peroxide  of 
iron  21.81,  protoxide  of  manganese  21.14, 
sub-muriate  of  iron  14.09,  silex  35.85, 
lime  1.21,  water  and  loss  5.9.    It  occurs  iu 


a  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  alonff  r/itli 
calcareous  spar  and  hornblende,  in  l^elke's 
mine  in  Noidmark,  in  Wermeland. 

Ptrotechnt  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
science  which  teaches  the  management 
and  application  of  fire ;  but,  in  a  moie 
limited  sense,  and  as  it  is  more  commonly 
used,  it  refers  chiefly  to  the  composition, 
structure  and  use  of  artificial  fire-works. 
The  ingredients  are,  1.  saltpetre,  puiified 
for  the  purpose ;  2.  sulphur ;  and,  3.  char- 
coal Gunpowder  is  likewise  used  in  the 
composition  of  fire-works,  being  first 
ground,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
meaUtL  Camphor  and  gum-benzoin  are 
employed  as  ingredients  in  odoriferous 
fire-works.  The  proportioiis  of  the  mate- 
rials differ  very  much  in  different  fire- 
works, and  the  utmost  care  and  precau- 
tion are  necessary  in  the  working  them  to 
a  state  fit  for  use,  and  then  in  the  mixing. 
When  stars  are  wanted,  camphor,  alco- 
hol, antimony,  and  other  ingredients,  are 
required,  accoMing  as  the  stars  are  to  be 
blue,  white,  &c  In  some  cases,  gold  and 
silver  rain  is  required ;  then  br^s-dust^ 
steel-dust,  saw-dust,  &c.,  enter  into  the 
compositSon.  .Hence  the  varieties  may  be 
almost  indefinite.  With  respect  to  color, 
sulphur  gives  a  blue,  camphor  a  white  or 
pale  color,  saltpetre  a  clear  white  yellow, 
sal-ammoniac  a  green,  antimony  a  reddish,' 
rosin  a  copper  color. 
Pyroxeme,  or  Augite.  (See  JlugUe.) 
Pyroxtlic  SpiritI  When  wood  is 
distilled,  the  products  are  water,  acetic 
acid,  pyroxy  lie  ackl,  empyreumetic  oil,  and 
a  black  matter,  which  is  considered  as 
analogous  to  pitch,  or,  rather,  tar.  When 
the  watery  portion,  freed  as  well  as  possi- 
ble mechanically  from  tlie  tur,  is  distilled 
at  a  low  heat,  the  first  portion  that  comes 
ovei*  is  the  pyroxylic  acid,  which  may  be 
freed  from  acetic  acid  by  agitation  with 
lime  or  magnesia,  and  subsequent  distilla- 
tion at  a  low  temperature;  but  it  is  still 
impure  from  the  presence  of  .empyreu- 
matic  oil.  To  ^ree  it  completely  from  this 
impurity,  it.  must  be  mixed  with  its  own 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
be  subjected  to  distillation.  Thus  purified, 
it  is  a  transparent  and  colorless  liquid,  hav- 
ing a  strong  and  pungent  smell,  which  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  ants,  and  also  to 
the  odor  of  acetic  ether.  Its  taste  is  strong, 
hot,  pungent,  and  very  disagreeable.  Spe- 
cific gravitv,  in  its  most  concentrated  state, 
0.8121.  I^  boiling  point  is  150°.  When 
completely  freed  from  acetic  ocid,  it  does 
not  redden  vegetable  blues.  It  bums  with 
a  very  pale  yellow  flame,  inclining  to  blue, 
but  the  light  is  considerably  greater  than 
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that  §^veD  out  by  alcohol.  It  burna  a]l 
away,  without  leaving  any  residue,  and  the 
ouly  products  are  cartionic  acid  and  wa- 
ter. It  diasolTes  in  alcoliol  in  any  propor- 
tion. With  water  it  becomes  opaque,  ow- 
inff,  probably,  to  a  small  quantity  of  oil  it 
stul  contains.  It  dissolves  readily  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  in  liquid  potash,  acquir- 
iuff,  at  the  same  time,  a  yellowish  color. 
When  the  solution  of  this  spirit  in  potash 
is  distilled,  we  are  able  to  obtain  it  per- 
fectly pure  firom  every  portion  of  oil. 
When  this  spirit  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid 
and  distilled,  an  ethereal  liquid  comes 
over,  possessed  of  an  exceedinffly  pungent 
smell,  and  acting  strongly  on  tne  nose  and 
eyes.  It  bums  with  a  bluish  flame.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  vapor  is  1:94. 
Ptrkha.  (See  Deucalion.) 
Ptrrhichius.  (See  RhyUmu) 
Ptkrho,  a  Grecian  philosopher  of  Elis, 
founder  of  the  Pyrrhonian  or  ancient 
scepticSl  school,  flourished  about  340  B.  C, 
and  was  probsibly  born  about  the  101st 
Olympiad.  In  his  youth  he  studied  the 
art  of  painting,  but  was  eariy  led  to  apply 
himself  to  philosophy  by  the  writings  of 
Democritus.  He  accompanied  his  master, 
Anazarchus,  to  India,  in  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  During  this  journey^  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Brahmins,  Gymnosophists,  Magi,  and 
other  Eastern  philosophers.  His  doubts 
concerning  positive  knowledge  (or  his 
scepticism)  were  strengthened  as  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  studies,  until  at  length  he 
came  to  bold  all  knowledge  useless,  and 
considered  virtue  alone  as  valuable.  In 
all  disputes,  his  answer  to  his  opponents 
was,  *'  What  you  say  may,  or  may  not,  be 
true;  I  cannot  decider  and  be  taught 
in  his  school,  that  truth  could  not  be 
attained,,  but  we  must  be  content  to  sus- 
pend our  judgment  on  all  subjects.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  solitude, 
and,  by  abstaining  from  all  decided  opin- 
ions (Inoxri)  concerning  mond  and  physical 
phenomena,  he  endeavored  to  attain  a 
state  of  tranquillity  not  to  be  affected  by 
fear,  joy  or  sorrow.  He  bore  corporal 
pains  with  great  fortitude,  and  no  danger 
could  disturb  his  equanimity.  In  dispu- 
tation, he  was  distinguished  for  acuteness 
of  argument  and  clearness  of  language. 
His  countrymen  made  him  high  priest, 
and  exempted  all  philosophers  from  the 
payment  of  taxes.  Pyrrfao  died  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  The  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  in  honor  of  him,  and  his 
countrymen  raised  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  His  scepticism  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.    He  eariy  became  acquainted 


with  the  system  of  Democritus,  who  held 
that,  except  the  immediate  elements  of 
bodies  (atoms),  nothing  was  real,  and  that 
all  perception  was  subjective.  (See  Oh- 
jedwe*)  He  was  confirmed  in  these 
views  by  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  to 
whom,  in  his  character,  he  bore  a  great 
resemblance.  Cicero  mentions  bim  ex- 
pressly among  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 
and  his  scepticism  is  allied  to  the  irony  of 
that  philosopher.  Led,  by  Ms  tempera- 
ment and  his  manner  of  life,  to  esteem  an 
uninterrupted  tranquillity  the  great  object 
of  all  philosophy,  believing  that  nothing 
tended  so  much  to  destroy  this  quiet  as 
the  interminable  disputes  of  the  schools 
of  the  Dogmatists,  and  that  uncertainty 
was  increased  by  their  contentions,  lie  de- 
termined to  seek,  in  some  otiier  way,  the 
peace  which  he  despaired  of  finding  in 
dogmatical  philosophv.  This  made  nim 
a  sceptic.  Pyrrho  left  no  writings.  His 
friend  and  scholar,  'Hnoon,  first  wrote  on 
the  subject  of  scepticism,  but  his  writinn 
are  lost.  It  is  only  from  the  works  of  his 
later  followers,  particulariy  Sextus  Em- 
piricus,  that  we  learn  the  principles  of  his 
school,  or  rather  their  mode  of^  thinking, 
by  which  they  strove  rather  to  overthrow 
other  philosophical  structures,  than  to 
build  up  one  of  tlieir  own. — ^A  disposition 
to  doubt  is  often  called,  from  this  philoso- 
pher, pyrrhonirm, 

Ptrrhus  ;  son  of  Achilles  and  Iphige- 
nia,  whom  His  frther,  after  the, sacrifice 
of  Iphigenil^  carried  to  Scyros,  and  save 
to  DeTdamia.  Others  say  that  DeT- 
damia,  dauffbter  of  Lycomedes,  was  his 
mother.  He  was  educated  at  Scyros, 
and  remained  there  till  after  his  ftither's 
death,  when  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  took 
him  away,  because  Calchas  had  deckirod, 
that  without  him  Troy  coukl  not  be 
taken.  He  now  received  the  name  of 
MoptoUmiis,  on  account  of  his  engaging 
in  war  so  young.  Homer  describes  him 
as  beautiful,  eloquent  and  feariess.  The 
post-Homeric  poets  ascribe  to  him  the 
sacrifice  of  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  his 
fadier,  the  carrying  off  of  Philoctetes  fiioni 
Lemnos,  and  the  death  of  Poliles  and 
Priam.  Andromache  and  Helenus  fell  to 
his  share  aniong  the  captives.  Later  ac- 
counts differ  very  much.  Some  say  that 
he  returned  by  land;  others,  by  water. 
According  to  some,  he  went  to  Epinis, 
among  the  Molossi,  and  there  founded  a 
new  kingdom.  Here  Andromache  be- 
came his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Molossus, 
Pierus  and  Pergamus,  and,  at  length,  left 
his  wife  and  his  kingdom  to  Helenus, 
whom  he  honored  as  ..^^^^e 
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then- appears  in  a  new  mythological  series 
of  events,  the  basis  of  which  is  to  he 
found  in  Homer.  He  is  represented  to 
have  married  H^mione,  whom  her  fiither, 
MeneJaus,  had  filtrothed  to  him  before 
Troy.  On  this  account  he  was,  according 
to  some,  murdered  by  Orestes,  the  former 
husband  of  Hermione,  at  the  altar  of 
ApoUo.  According  to  others,  his  death 
was  occasioned  by  Apollo,  whom  he  had 
offended.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  his 
death  took  pbu^  at  Delphi.  Here  his 
grave  was  shown,  and  a  yearly  sacrifice 
was  offered  in  honor  of  him. 

PraEHUs  II,  king  of  Epirus,  B.  C.  300, 
was  one  of  the  sreatest  generals  of  his 
age,  ambitious  of  rame  and  conquest.  He 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  father  when 
but  twelve  years  old :  being  driven  from 
it,  five  yeais  afterwards,  by  Neoptolemus, 
he  soon  regained  it,  and  increased  his 
power  by  tae  conquest  of  Macedonia. 
Being  called  by  the  Tarentines  (see  To- 
rmhan)  to  aid  them  against  the  Romans, 
he  twice  defeated  the  latter  by  means  of 
his  elephants,  to  which  the  Romans  were 
unaccustomed;  but  his  confession,  "  Such 
another  victory,  and  I  must  go  home 
^ilone,''  proved  the  cost  of  his  triumph. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  disturbances  in 
Syracuse  tempted  him  into  Sicily.  But 
he  returned  to  Italy,  without  having  ac- 
complished his  vain  scheme  of  conquest ; 
and  being  here  defeated  by  the  Romans^ 
who  had  now  become  acquainted  with  his 
mode  of  fighting,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Greece,  without  having  succeeded 
in  his  designs.  A  tile,  at  the  sieste  of 
Aigoe,  ended  his  restless  life  (372  B.  C). 
From  this  king  the  Romans  learned  most 
of  their  art  of  war,  which  afterwards 
made  them  so  fonnidable  to  their  enemies. 
(See  Fabricius.) 

Pythagoras;  a  Grecian  philosopher, 
founder  of  the  Italian  school.  According 
to  the  most  received  opinion,  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Samos.  His  mther,  Mnesarchua^ 
was  a  merchant  (probably  of  Tyre  or  some 
otlicr  Phoenician  city),  who  traded  to  Sa- 
mos, where  he  received  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  settled  with  his  family.  The  year 
of  Pythagoras's  birth  is  uncerUiin ;  proba- 
bly it  took  place  alraut  584  or  586  B.  C. 
His  histoty  is  mingled  with  many  fables. 
He  received  his  first  instruction  from  Cre- 
ophilus  in  bis  native  city.  He  then  went 
to  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  was  a  scholar 
of  Pherecydes  till  the  death  of  the  latter ; 
others  make  him  also  a  scholar  of  Thales. 
Janiblichus  says,  that  Pythagoras,  during 
his  journey  to  Egypt,  spent  some  time  in 
Phoenicia  in  intercourse  with  the  succes- 


sors of  MoBchus  and  other  priests  of  the 
countiy,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  into 
their  mysteries,  and  that  he  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  Syria,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  most  unpor- 
tant  religious  usages  and  doctrines.  But 
this  account  is  blended,  with  many  fabu- 
lous circumstances.  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  been  recommended  by  Polycrates, 
Ipng  of  Samoa,  to  the  Egyptian  king 
Amasis.  In  Egypt  he  was  probably  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  the  priesti*, 
and  became  acquainted  with  tlie  whole 
ran^e  of  Egyptian  learning.  From  Egypt 
he  IS  said  to  have  journeyed  to  the  East, 
and  visited  the  Persian  and  Chaldean 
Magi,  as  well  as  the  Indian  Gymnoso- 
phists.  After  his  return,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Samoa,  in  which  be  taught  his 
doctrines  in  a  symbolic  fonn,  in  imitudon 
of  the  Egyptians  Tradition,  moreover, 
related  that  he  went  to  Delos,  and  received 
from  the  priestess  moral  maxims,  which 
he  communicated  to  his  disciples  under 
the  name  of  diviiu  prec^tt.  He  also 
visited  Crete,  where  the  pnests  of  Cybele 
took  him  to  die  caverns  of  Ida,  in  which 
Jupiter  had  been  cradled,  and  where  his 
ffrave  was  pretended  to  be  shown.  Here 
he  met  Epimeuides,  who  boasted  of  hav- 
ing intercourse  with  gods  and  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  whom  he  undated  into  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Greeks.  From 
Crete  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Sparta 
and  Elis,  and  from  thence  to  PhHus, 
where,  beinj;  asked  by  king  Leon  what 
was  his  profession,  he  replied  that  he  was 
a  philosopher  (or  friend  of  wisdom)^  de- 
claring that  the  name  of  sage  (moKos) 
belonged  solely  to  the  Divinity.  With 
augmented  knowledge  he  returned  home^. 
where  he  now  founded  a  philosophical 
school  with  great  success.  His  doctrines 
seemed  divine  oracles;  and  the  sacred 
obscurity  in  which  he  had  the  art  of  veil- 
ing diem,  attracted  a  great  number  of  dis- 
ciples. He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  leave 
Samos,  either  to  avoid  the  public  offices 
conferred  upon  him,  or  the  tyranny  of 
Polvcrates,  and  went  to  Magita  Greecia. 
He  landed  at  Crotona,  whose  inhabitants 
were  notorious  for  the  looseness  of  their 
manners.  From  all  traditions  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  he  laid  claim  to  supernat- 
ural powers,  and  his  extraordinary  quali- 
ties collected  around  him  persons  of  all 
classes.  The  eood  eftects  of  his  influence 
were  soon  visible.  Sobriety  and  temper- 
ance succeeded  to  the  prevailing  luxury 
and  licentiousness.  Six  hundred  of  die 
inhabitants  qf  Crotona  are  said  to  have 
submitted  to  the  strictest  precepts  of  his 
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doctrine,  and  united  their  property  in  one 
cooimon  stock,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community  or  society  which  Pytbagorae 
founded.  The  object  of  the  society  was 
to  aid  each  other  in  promotiDg  intellectual 
cultivation.  From  all  quarters  Pythago- 
ras found  numerous  pupils,  who  paid  him 
almost  divine  honors.  But  as  he  taught 
the  nohlee,  who  ioined  him,  bis  society 
became  suspected  by  the  popular  party. 
At  the  heaa  of  his  enemies  in  Crotona 
was  Cylon,  a  rich  and  respectable  citizen, 
whose  enmity  he  had  excited  by  refusing 
to  receive  him  among  his  scholar^  In 
revenue,  Cylon  once  attacked  the  house 
of  Miio,  where  a  number  of  Pythagoreans 
were  assembled,  surrounded  it  with  his 
partisans,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Forty  per- 
sons perished,  and  but  few  escaped.  Py- 
thagoras was  probably  not  in  the  house. 
He  fled  to  the  Locrians,  and,  when  these 
refused  to  receive  him,  to  Metapontum. 
Finding  enemies  here  also,  who  nieditated 
his  ruin,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Muses,  where,  accordinff  to  tra-> 
dition,  he  perished  from  want  of  suste- 
nance, eiffhty  years  of  age  (about  506  B.  C.j. 
His  schouTB  are  said  to  have  paid  him  di- 
vine honors  after  his  death.  He  is  said  to 
have  asserted,  that  his  soul  had  already 
lived  in  several  bodies.  In  puUic  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Oriental  costume,  in  a  long 
white  robe,  with  a  flowing  beaid,  and,  as 
some  say,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his 
head.  His  exterior  was  grave,  command- 
ing, and  dignified.  He  abstained,  it  is 
related,  from  all  animal  food,  and  limited 
himself  to  vegetables,  not,  however,  eattnff 
beana  These  circumstances  contributed 
to  give  him  the  appearance  of  an  extraor- 
dinary being.  To  show  his  respect  for 
marriage,  he  took  a  wife  at  Crotona,  by 
whom,  among  several  children,  he  had 
two  sons,  Telanges  and  Mnesarchus,  who 
were  his  scholars  and  successors.  That 
Pythagoras  left  any  works,  is  improbable 
on  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.  The 
Golden  Sentences,  extant  under  his  name, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  short 
abridgment  of  his  popular  doctrines,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  composed  by  later 
hands.  Like  those  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
his  doctrines  were  of  two  kinds,  public 
and  secret.  His  public  instruction  con- 
sisted of  practical  discourses,  in  which  he 
recommended  virtue  and  dissuaded  from 
vice,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the 
various  relations  of  mankind,  such  as 
those  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  citizens  and  magistrates,  &c. 
His  hearers  at  these  lectures  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  membera  of  his  so- 


ciety, whom  be  sul^eeted  to  a  separate 
discipline,  and  not  till  after  loog  inatruc- 
tiou  and  set  ere  examinatkMi  a&utted  to 
all  the  mysteries  of  bis  secret  doctrines. 
These  scholars  were  required  to  pmetise 
the  greatest  purity  and  simplicity  of  omu- 
ners.  He  imposed  upon  them  a  sileoce  of 
two  to  five  years,  according  to  eireum- 
slanoes  (the  Pythagorean  silence).  For  a 
time,  the  disciples  were  only  hearen.  The 
well-known  *^  He  said  so  {ainos  Jfa)"  was 
sufficient  authority,  without  any  proof. 
He  alone,  who  had  passed  through  the 
appointed  series  of  severe  triaki,  was  al- 
lowed to  bear  the  word  of  the  master  in 
his  immediate  presence.  Whoever  was 
terrified  by  the  difficulties,  might  with- 
drew without  opposition,  and  Im  contri- 
butions to  the  common  stock  were  repaid, 
a  tomb  was  erected  to  him  as  if  be  were 
dead,  and  he  was  no  more  thouglic  o£ 
To  the  members  of  the  secret  society,  the 
doctrines  were  not  delivered,  as  to  others, 
under  the  mask  of  images  and  symbol^ 
but  unveiled.  These  secrets  probabhr  re- 
lated to  religious  and  political  subjects. 
It  was  requisite,  however,  to  take  an  oath 
of  secrecy.  The  pupils  could  now  inter- 
rogate and  make  objections.  They  were 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Pyih^rertans, 
As  soon  as  his  disciples  had  mane  suffi- 
cient progress  in  geometry,  they  were 
introduced  to  the  study  of  nature,  to  the 
investigation  of  fundamental  prinei|Je8, 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Others, 
according  to  their  incnnatiMis  and  capaci- 
ties, were  iostnicted  in  monJs,  eoonom- 
ics,  01*  politics,  and  afterwards  emj^oyed 
either  in  managing  the  afibirs  ^  the  soci- 
ety, or  sent  abroad  to  incuk»te  and  bring 
into  practice  the  principles  of  philosophy 
and  government  in  the  other  Grecian 
cities.  According  to  the  accounts  of 
later  writers,  the  mode  of  living  at  the 
Pytha|orean  school  at  Crot<»ia,  was  the 
fbllowmg :  The  Pythagoreans,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  lived  together  in  a 
public  building,  in  p»iect  harmony,  as  if 
one  family.  Each  rooming  it  was  de- 
cided bow  the  day  should  be  spent,  and 
every  evenh^  a  review  was  made  of  all 
that  had  been  done.  They  rose  before 
the  sun,  in  order  to  worship  it;  verses 
from  Homer  and  other  poets  were  then 
recited,  or  music  was  introduced,  to  arouse 
the  mental  powers,  and  fit  them  for  the 
duties  of  the  day.  Several  hours  were 
then  spent  in  serious  study.  A  pause 
followed  for  recreation,  in  which  a  solitary 
walk  was  usually  taken,  to  indulge  in 
contemplation;  a  conversation  then  took 
place.    Before  dinner,  various  gymnastic 
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exereises  were  perfbraied.  The  common 
nwfti  cotiabtad  principally  of  bread,  honey 
aoid  water.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
devoted  to  public  and  domestic  aiiaiiaycon* 
▼eiaation,  bathiof^  and  religious  peiibrro* 
aoces.  After  tlie  destniction  of  the  asso* 
ciati<»,  and  the  flight  of  his  scholars  fiom 
Lower  Italy,  Lysis  and  Arehippos  deomed 
it  neoessaiy  to  collect  the  doctrines  of  their 
master  in  a  sysiemalic  treatise,  and  pre* 
serve  them  from  oblivion ;  but  the  greatest 
secrecy  was  nevertheless  recommended. 
Thus  Plato  purchased  ftom  Pbilolaus  a 
writing  on  the  piiUosophy  of  Pyiliagoraa^ 
end  received  from  Aichytas  his  commen- 
taries OB  the  verses  and  tenets  of  his  master. 
The  aceoums  that  we  possess  of  the  doc<^ 
irines  of  Pytha|^ra8  are  very  scanty,  and, 
with  the  ezoepti6n  of  what  we  lean  fh>m 
ArisMMle,  and  from  some  fia^ents  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  vety  unoertam.  Neither 
can  we  accurately  disoriminate  between 
his  doctrines  and  those  of  his  scholars. 
Later  wricers  repiesent  him  as  making  it 
thtf  object  of  all  phUosopby  to  exalt  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  immutable 
truth,  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  and 
spiritual  objects.  This  can  only  be  efiacC«> 
ed  by  deg^nesa,  on  account  of  fianiliarity 
with  sensual  things.  The  flist  step  to 
wisdom  is  the  study  of  mathematics,  the 
foundatidi  of  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  numben.  Numbers 
are,  in  his  view,  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial of  things.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the 
model,  according  to  which  the -world  is 
ibrmed  in  all  parts.  The  odd  numben 
are  limited  and  perfect ;  the  ev^i  unlimit- 
ed and  imperfect.  The  monad,  or  miity, 
is  the  source  of  tM  numbere.  The  ti^ad 
is,  according  to  the  laler  Pythagorean  doc- 
trines, imperfect  and  passive,  and  the 
cause  of  increase  and  division.  The 
irMK^  compounded  of  the  memnd  and  dgfad, 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  kfros, 
or  number  four,  is  in  the  highest  degi-ee 
perfect.  The  decad,  which  contuns  the 
sum  of  the  four  prime  numbers,  and  is 
therefore  called  fefroctys,  oompreliends  all 
musical  and  aitthmetieal  propoitions,  and 
denotes  the  system  of  the  woiid.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  Pvthasorean  doctrine 
of  nambers  is  not  weO  understood ;  num- 
bers were  probaMy,  in  this  system,  tlie 
symbolical  or  allegorical  representations 
of  the  fiiBt  principles  or  forms  of  nature. 
As  Pythagoras  could  not  express  abstract 
ideas  in  simple  language,  he  seems  to  have 
made  use  of  numbers,  as  geometen  do  of  a 
diagram,  to  assist  the  comprehension  of  his 
scholars.  He  perceived  some  analogies 
between  numben  ami  the  attributes  of 


the  divine  understanding,  and  made  the 
former  the  symbols  of  the  latter.  As  the 
numben  proceed  from  the  monody  or  uai- 
tv,  undergo  various  combinations,  and  in 
their  progress  assume  new  properties^  so 
he  regarded  the  pure  and  simple  essence 
of  the  Deity  as  the  common  source  of  all 
the  forms  of  nature,  which,  according  to 
their  various  modiiicatious,  (toesess  differ- 
ent properties.  Pythagoras  is  also  said  to 
have  invented  the  multiplication  table 
(oftaevtl  thence  called  the  PyOiagorean 
ktble.  Next  to  numbers,  music  belongs  to 
the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  Pythago- 
rean sciiool,  by  which  the  mind  was  ele- 
vated above  the  dominion  of  passion,  and 
fitted  for  contemplation.  Pythagoras  con- 
sidered music  not  only  as  an  art  to  be 
Uidged  of  by  the  ear,  but  as  a  science  to 
be  reduced  to  mathematical  maxims  snd 
relations,  and  allied  to  astronomy.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  the  inventor  of  a  inu 
ncal  (Pythagorean  lyre,  octock&nkm  J^- 
ikagortB)f  which,  after  his  death,  vras  en- 
graved in  brass,  and  preserved  m  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno  at  Samoa.  The  invention  of 
the  hannonic  canon,  or  monochord — an 
inatnimentofa  ainglestring^which  served 
for  the  measurement  of  musical  intervals^ 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  him  by  ancient 
and  modem  writen.  He  believed  that 
the  heavenly  spheres,  in  which  the  planets 
move,  diviciing  the  ether  in  then*  course, 
produced  tones,  and  that  the  tones  most 
be  dillerent  according  to  their  size,  veloci- 
ty and  distance.  That  these  relations 
were  in  concord,  that  these  tones  produced 
the  most  perfect  harmony  (music  of  the 
spheres),  he  necessarily  believed,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  notions  of  the  su- 
prame  perfection  of  the  universe.  The 
real  meaning  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  he 
regarded  the  worid  as  a  harmonically  ar- 
ranged whole  {im0fot)y  in  which  the  rela- 
tioos  of  munbera  were  realized.  His  fol- 
lowera  took  occasion  from  this  doctrine  to 
ssy  of  their  master,  that  he  was  the  only 
mortal  whom  the  gods  bad  permitted 
to  hear  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
Geometry,  vehich  he  liad  learned  in 
Egypt,  he  reduced,  more  than  any  of  his 
pmiecessore  and  contemporaries,  to  the 
form  of  a  regular  science.  According  to 
his  notion,  the  geomeoical  point  vras  sim- 
ple, the  line  double,  the  area  threefold,  and 
solids  ouadruple;  and  in  this  way,  also,  be 
applied  the  doctrine  of  numben.  Of  the 
geometrical  theorems  which  are  ascribed 
to  him,  die  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant :  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  am 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  and  in 
a  ri|^t-angled  ttiangle,  the  square  of  the 
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liypothenuBe  is  equal  to  the  Bum  of  the 
equares  of  the  two  aides.  This  last  is 
8ull  called  the  Pifihamrean  theorem  (abo 
magider  maiheieos)^  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Pythagoras  invented  it  In 
astronomy  he  taught  the  following :  The 
word  hecien  denotes  either  the  spheres  of 
the  fixed  stars,  or  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  fixed  stars  and  the  moon,  or 
the  whole  world,  inchjding  both  the  heav- 
enly spheres  and  the  earth.  Agreeably 
to  the  arithmetical  hypothesis,  there  are 
ten  heavenly  spheres,  of  which  nine  are 
visible  to  ua,  viz.  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stara,  tlie  seven  spheres  of  the  seven  plan- 
ets (including  the  sun  and  moon),  and  the 
sphere  of  the  earth.  The  tenth  earth, 
called  by  him  ^^bUidkon  (anti-earth),  4s  in- 
visible, but  necessary  to  the  (lerfection  of 
the  harmony  of  nature,  since  the  decad  is 
the  perfection  of  the  numerical  harmony. 
By  this  anti-earth  he  explains  the  eclipses 
of  the  moon.  In  the  middle  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  central  fire,  principle  of 
warmth  and  life.  The  earth  is  one  of  the 
planets,  moving  around  the  sphere  of  fire. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  a  gross, 
immovable  mass,  but  the  ether  is  pure, 
clear,  always  in  motion,  and  the  region  of 
all  divine  and  immortal  natures.  The 
distances  of  the  various  heavenly  spheres 
from  the  earth  correspond  lo  the  propor- 
tions of  the  musical  scale.  His  moon  and 
8ta»  are  gods,  or  inhabited  by  gods.  Py- 
thagoras, therefore,  rendered  important 
services  to  tlie  mathematical  sciences^  and 
first  established  a  mathematical  philoso- 
phy. His  disciples  Philolaus,  Archytas, 
Ecphantus,  Ocellus,  Timssus,  carried  it 
farther.  Philolaus,  in  particular,  whose 
firagments  are  the  most  valuable  relics  of 
the  Pythagorean  school,  distmguished  him- 
self by  his  astronomical  system.  With 
mathematics  were  also  connected  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  With  respect  to  philoso- 
phy, Pythagoras  taught,  that  true  knowl- 
edge embraced  those  subjects  which  are 
in  their  nature  imnmtable,  eternal  and  in- 
destructible, and  of  which  alone  it  can  be 
properly  predicated,  that  they  exist  He 
who  devotes  himself  to  this  study  is  a 
phi  losopber.  The  object  of  philosophy  is, 
by  contemplation,  to  render  the  human 
mind  similar  to  the  divine,  and  make  it 
fit  to  enter  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  invoke,  in 
prayer,  the  assistance  of  the  Divini^  i^nd 
good  demons.  Contemplative  wisdom 
cannot  be  fully  attained  without  entire  ab- 
straction firom  common  thuigs,  without  en- 
tire tranquillity,  and  fieedom  of  mind. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  founding  a  society 


separate  from  the  worid,  for  oootemplatioa 
aad  study.  The  theoretical  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  which  treats  of  nature  and  its 
origin,  was  enveloped  in  the  most  pro- 
found obscurity,  and  wq  know  notliingof 
it,  but  what  may  be  conjectured  from 
single  intimations  of  the  ancients.  In  the 
opinion  of  Pythagoras,  God  is  the  uni- 
versal spurit,  dmfased  in  all  directions  from 
the  centre,  the  source  of  all  animal  life,  the 
actual  and  inward  cause  of  all  motion,  in 
substance  similar  to  light,  the  first  princi- 
ple of  the  universe,  incapable  of  sunering, 
mvisible,-  indestructible,  and  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  mind  alone.  To  the  Divin- 
ity there  were  subordinate,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  Pythagoreans,  three 
kinds  of  intelligences,  sods,  demons  and 
heroes,  emanations  of  me  supreme  God, 
varying  in  dignity  and  perfection,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  more  or  less  removed 
from  their  source.  The  heroes  he  be- 
lieved to  be  clothed  with  a  body  of  subtile 
matter.  Besides  these  three  kinds,  there 
was  a  fourth — the  human  mind  ;  likewise 
an  emanation  of  the  Divinity.  As  Ciod  is 
one,  and  the  origin  of  all  variety,  he  was 
represented  as  a  monad,  and  the  subordi- 
nate spirits  as  numbers  derived  from  and 
contained  in  unity.  Thus  the  numbers 
of  Pythagoras  resembled  the  ideas  of  Pla- 
to, excepting  that  they  are  contained  in  tlie 
things  themselves.  The  regions  of  the 
air  the  Pythagoreans  thought  filled  vrith 
spirits,  demons  and  heroes,  who  were  the 
cause  of  health  or  sickness  to  men  and 
animals,  and,  by  means  of  dreams  and 
other  kinds  of  divinations,  imparted  the 
knowledge  of  future  event&  The  soul, 
according  to  him,  was  likewise  a  number, 
and  bv  numbers  it  first  has  perception,  as 
Philolaus  says,  of  the  world ;  it  is  an  em- 
anation of  the  central  fire,  and,  conse- 
quently, always  in  motion,  and  indestructi- 
ble. Of  man,  the  Pythagoreans  believed, 
at  least  the  later,  that,  since  he  consisted 
of  an  elementary  nature,  of  a  divine  or 
rational  principle,  he  was  a  microcosm; 
that  his  soul  was  a  self-moving  princi- 
ple, and  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  ration- 
al, which  was  a  ponion  of  the  universal 
soul,  an  emanation  of  the  central  firp, 
and  had  its  seat  in  the  brain,  and  the 
irrational,  which  comprised  the  passions, 
and  lived  in  the  heart ;  that  in  both,  man 
had  something  in  common  with  the 
brutes,  who,  on  account  of  their* bodily 
structure  and  the  want  of  language,  are 
incapable  of  acting  reasonably ;  tiMt  the 
sensitive  soul  (9«/i«()  perishes,  but  that  the 
rational  mind  (^fimc,  pws)  is  immortal,  be- 
cause it  has  its  origin  in  an  immortal 
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source ;  tlial  the  latter,  when  freed  from 
the  fetters  of  the  body,  assumes  ap 
ethereal  vehicle,  and  passes  to  the  habita- 
tions of  the  dead,  where  it  remains  till  it 
returns  to  the  world,  to  dwell  ki  some 
other  human  or  animal  body,  and  that  at 
last,  when  sofficiently  purified,  it  returns 
to  the  source  from  which  it  proceeded. 
This  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
eouls  (metempsychosis),  which  was  origi- 
nally Egyptian,  and  connected  witii  the 
idea  of  the  reward  and  punishment  of 
buinaB  actions,  wsa  the  chief  cause  why 
the  Pythagoreaniir  killed  no  animals.  His 
morality  Pythagoras  taught  in  symbolic 
maxims  and  ascetic  precepts,  in  connexion 
with  his  contemplative  views.  The  pow- 
ers of  the-mind  are  reason  and  passion  ; 
where  Uie  latter  is  obedient  to  the  former, 
virtue  reigna  The  mmd  possesses  unity, 
harmony,  and  a  resemblance  to  God. 
Right  consists  in  retribution.  The  follow- 
ing maxims  are  also  ascribed  to  him. 
«<  Youth  should  be  habituated  to  obedi- 
ence, for  it  will  then  find  it  easy  to  obey 
the  authority  of  reason.  It  should  oe 
trained  in  the  best  course  of  life  ;  habit 
will  soon  make  it  the  most  pleasant" 
'' Silence  is  better  than  unmeaning  worda" 
^  The  wise  man  should  be  jnepared  for 
every  thing  that  does  not  lie  within  his 
control.''  "  Do  what  you  consider  right: 
whatever  tiie  people  think  of  you,  despise 
its  censure  and  its  pnuse."  '^  It  is  cow- 
ardly to  quit  the  post  assigned  us  by  God, 
before  he  permits  us."  **  Strength  of 
mind  rests  on  sobriety,  for  this  keeps  the 
reason  unclouded  by  ])asBion."  ^  No  one 
is  to  be  deemed  free,  who  has  not  per- 
fect self-command."  ^  Intoxication  is  a 
temporary  madness."  "  The  desire  for 
the  superfluous  is  folly,  for  it  has  no 
l)ound8,"&c.  The  Pytha^reans  recom- 
mended, especially,  the  virtue  of  friend- 
ship. In  it,  PytbapoFOs  requires  the  ab- 
sence of  all  dissension,  perfect  confidence, 
aid  under  all  circumstances^  and  a  mutual 
endeavor  to  make  each  other  perfect.  To 
true  friends  every  thing  is  common. 
True  friendship  is  imperishable.  lu  per- 
forming the  usages  of  religion,  he  required 
piety  of  soul.  The  gods  are  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  symbols  con-esponding  to* 
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their  nature,  liy  simple  purifications  and 
offerings,  and  with  purity  of  heart.  An 
oath  should  never  be  violated.  The  dead 
must  not  be  burned.  Next  to  the  gods  and 
daemons,  the  highest  respect  belongs  to  pa- 
rents and  lawgivers.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  our  countiy  are  to  be  sacredly  ob- 
served. The  Pythagorean  philosophy 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  Platonic.  In 
later  times,  it  was  revived  and  intermingled 
iviih  New  Platonism. — See  GeschichU  der 
Pyihagordischen  PkUosophiej  by  Ritter 
(Hamburg,  1836),  and  Bokh's  Dwpxaat,  dt 
Platonico  ^sUmate  CaUsL  Glob.,  &c. 
(Heidelb.,  1610,  4to.). 

Pythagorean  Lyre.  ^  (See  Pi/ 
Pythagorean  Table.  c t1u^a»\ 
Pythagorean  Theorem.  ^  ^""S^  «*•; 
Pythia,  and  Pythonissa.  (See  Ddphi.) 
Pythian  Games  ;  one  of  the  four  great 
Grecian  games,  instituted  in  early  times,  in 
honor  of  Apollo,  the  conqueror  of  the  Py- 
thon. They  were  celebrated  in  the  Crisse- 
an  fields  nearl>e]phi  (formerly  calledi^^), 
at  first  every  nine  Vears,  but  afterwards, 
by  the  command  of'^the  Amphictyons,  ev- 
ery five  years.  Poems  in  honor  of  Apollo 
were  sung  to  the  flute  or  the  lyre,  and 
poets  contended  for  the  [nize,  ^mch  was 
a  crown  of  laurel  or  oak.  The  Amphic- 
tyons were  the  judges  in  the  contestSL 
Other  musica]  and  gymnastic  contests 
were  afterwards  added.  In  later  times^ 
these  games  were  celebrated  in  other  Gre- 
cian cities,  and  were  kept  up  at  Delphi  as 
late  as  the  third  centuiy  A.  D. 
Pythias.  (See  Damon.) 
Python;  a  dreadful  dragon,  which 
sprang  from  the  mud  lefl  by  Uie  flood  of 
Deucalion,  and  dwelt  near  Crissa,  on  Par- 
nassu^  watohing  the  future  oracle  of 
Delphi.  Acquainted  with  the  future,  he 
foresaw  that  the  son  of  Latona  would  kill 
him,  and  he  persecuted  her  with  the 
greatest  violence.  Apollo  slew  him  witii 
an  arrow,  the  first  day  after  his  birth, 
threw  his  bones  into  a  deep  chasm,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  oracle,  and  received 
from  tliis  circumstance  the  surname  of 
PMian,  "the  slayer  of  the  Python." 
This  fable  was  probably  meant  to  indicate 
the  power  of  me  sun  over  the  noxious 
vapors,  remainmg  after  a  great  flood. 
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Q ;  the  seventeenth  letter  in  the  Engliah 
alphabet,  and  one  of  the  mutes*  The  an- 
cient Latins  had  not  this  letter,  but  wrote 
oWieiM,  locimtuTf  not  Miquusj  loqwtmtw ; 
and  after  it  was  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  it  was  considered  by  some,  not 
as  a  letter,  but  a  character  expressing  two 
letters ;  hence  some  wrote  qts,  qaret^  qjdj 
while  othen  preferred  cub,  cuarelj  cuid. 
The  Greeks  had  not  the  letter.  The  Lat- 
in o  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Hebrew  p  {koph).  It  has  been 
considered  by  many  grammarians,  who 
have  treated  of  different  languages,  as  a 
superfluous  character ;  and  in  French  and 
Spanish,  which  have  no  k,  it  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  alphabet  only  to  express  this 
sound.  The  Spaniards  now  write  cuanioj 
not  quanto,  but  have  retained  the  q  in  que 
and  qid^  pronounced  ike  and  ki ;  out  and  qid 
are  now  written  cue  and  cut.  In  the  arti- 
cles on  the  letters  G,  H  and  K,  we  have 
touched  upon  the  near  affinij^  of  the  as- 
pirate and  guttural  sounds.  The  sound  of 
qu  is  that  of  the  guttural  i,  with  the 
breathing  sound  of  v,  or  the  German  w  ; 
and  as  the  aspirate  k  (see  H)  is  often  put 
before  words  merely  as  an  addition,  so  also 
is  this  stronger  (guttural)  sound  f.  For 
instance,  we  find  m  Ulphilas  quwan  (to 
live),  the  Latin  tnt^ere;  the  German  Qualm 
(smojie)  is  in  Dutch  undm.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  in  various  words  the  sound 
qu  has  been  changed  into  the  sounds  w  or 
V ;  thus  Adelung  says,  that  the  Latin  qua* 
li8  and  the  German  todchar;  quia,  quaOf 
quod,  and  the  German  toer,  trem,  was 
(formerly  in  Low  Saxon  Juiat)]  quando 
and  the  German  wenn  (formerly  hwcmnt), 
are  intimately  related.  That  the  sound 
became  changed  in  Latin  itself,  is  evident 
by  th^  derivation  of  ifiquUinus  from  cohere, 
codio  and  coculum  from  coquen.  The  fol- 
lowing instance  shows  how  the  kindred 
sounds  alternate  in  different  languages. 
The  ^uuerca  of  Rabanus  (q.  v.),  the 
Swedish  qvarka,  the  Finnish  curcku,  the 
Icelandic  kuericur,  is  the  German  Owgd 
(throat).  ^  as  a  Roman  numeral,  signified 
500,  according  to  the  verse — 

Q  velttt  A  cum  D  quingerUo*  vuU  mtmerare  ; 

with  a  dash  over  it,  500,000.    Q,  as  an 


abbreviation,  stands  for  qu^BstoTf  quartuSf 
qwnquennedis,  gue  (as  in  Uie  femous  iS  P. 
Q.  IL,  seruUus  populusque  RonutnusV  qut^dy 
&,c  ;  Q.  TP^  for  gno  tenure;  QFIR, 
for  quirwudia ;  Q.  IL,  quastt^r  rtipMicct ; 
and  D.  JV.  M.  Q.  E.  signified  dnoiu$  nu- 
nrntt  nuQCtia^que  ff itf . 

Quasi  ;  a  Teutonic  tribe  whose  ancient 
territoiy  was  on  the  Danube,  extending  to 
the  Theiss  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  on  the  north.  They 
wa|^  destructive  ware  with  the  Romans, 
panicularly  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (died 
A.  D.  180).  They  cease  to  be  heard  of  in 
the  fifth  century. 

QuAniLA  and  VA!fcouvER's  Isle  ;  a 
large  island  on  the  north- west  coast  of  N. 
America,  between  lat  48*^  21^  and  50°  54' 
N.,  and  Ion.  122°  49^  and  128°  21'  W.  It 
is  separated  firom  the  continent  by  John- 
stone's straits  and  Queen  Cbariotte^ 
sound  towards  the  north,  and  by  the 
straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  towards  the  south. 
The  island  has  been  little  visited,  but  it 
is  known  to  be  mountainous  and  well- 
wooded.  It  is  about  300  miles  in  length 
by  80  in  breadth.  The  natives  are  nu- 
merous, and  live  principally  by  fishing. 
Nootka  sound  (a.  v.),  on  its  western  coast, 
is  the  principal  bay ;  it  was  discovered  by 
captain  Cook  in  1778.  In  1786,  a  factory 
was  established  here  by  English  mer- 
chants, but  the  Spaniards  took  possession 
of  it  in  1789.  It  was  afterwards  restored 
to  England,  and  received  its  present  name 
from  the  meeting  of  Quadra,  the  Spanish 
officer,  and  Vancouver,  the  English  agent, 
on  occasion  of  completing  the  cession. 

QuABRAOEsiMA,  or  QuAREsiMA.  (See 
Lent) 

QuAn&ANs;  a  division  of  the  Roman 
as  ((|.  v.);  also  anciently,  in  England,  a 
farthing.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
the  smallest  coin  was  a  sterling,  or  penny, 
marked  with  a  cross ;  by  means  of  which 
a  penny  might  be  cut  into  halves  and 
quarters ;  till,  to  avoid  the  fraud  of  une- 
qual cuttings,  that  king  coined  half-^nce 
and  farthings  in  distinct  round  ptecea 

QuADHANT  (quadrant,  a  quarter  of  a 
circle);  an  astronomical  instrument,  which 
serves  to  measure  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  of 
the  heavens,  in  order  to  determine  the  alti 
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tude  of  a  heavenly  body.  Its  name  indicates 
that  it  coDsista  of  an  arc  of  ninety  degreee ; 
the  degrees  are  subdivided  into  sinalier 
divisions.  The  quadrant  is  provided  with 
glasses  attached  to  a  straight  rod,  through 
which  the  heavenW  body  is  to  be  seen, 
and  the  pontion  of  which  on  the  gradu- 
ated arc,  determines  the  altitude  of  the 
body.  In  modem  times,  this  instrument 
has  been  improved  by  the  superior  accu- 
racy of  the  graduation,  and  by  the  use  of 
a  telescope,  instead  of  simple  dioptric 
glasses,  for  aghts.  Instead  of  the  quadrant, 
it  is  now  more  conmion  to  use  an  entire 
circle.  Quadrants  are  movable  or  fixed. 
The  former  are  for  common  use,  set  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  are  of  two  sorts ;  in 
the  one,  the  glasses  are  attached  to  a 
«de  of  the  quadrant,  and  a  plumb  line, 
suspended  from  the  vertex,  plays  along 
the  graduated  arc ;  in  the  other,  the 
quadrant  itself  remains  stadonary,  and  the 
rod  to  which  the  glasses  are  attached, 
moves  upon  the  arc.  The  fixed  quad- 
rants are  Jarj^er,  and  are  set  in  a  wall  of  an 
observatory  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
The  observations  made  bvthem  are  more 
accurate.   (See  Godfrey^  Thonuu.) 

quadrant,  Omier'a.  (See  Gvnter's 
(fuadra$U,) 

Quadrat,  in  printing ;  a  piece  of  met- 
al cast  like  the  letters,  to  fill  up  the  void 
spaces  between  words,  &c.  There  are 
quadrats  of  various  sizes,  called  m  quadrats, 
It  quadrats,  &c. 

Quadratic  EquATioifs.  (See  Equor 
tions.) 

QuADRATRix,  iu  the  higher  ^ometry ; 
a  transcendental  curve,  which  Dinostrates, 
and  in  modem  times,  Tschirahausen, 
made  use  of  to  find  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle  by  approximation. 

Quadrature,  in  astronomy;  that  aspect 
of  the  moon  when  she  is  ninety  degrees 
distant  fit>m  tlie  sun ;  or  when  she  is  in  the 
middle  point  of  her  orbit,  between  the 
points  of  conjunction  and  opposition, 
namely,  in  the  first  and  third  quartera. 

QuADRiviuM.    (See  Sehaoh.) 

Quadrupeds,  in  zoology;  a  class  of 
land  aninjals,  with  hairy  bodies,  and  four 
limbs  or  legs  proceeding  from  the  tmnk 
of  their  bodies ;  the  females  are  vivipa- 
rous, or  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and 
nourish  tlietii  with  milk  from  their  teats. 
They  constitute  with  man  [himana),  the 
monkeys  (qiuidrumaTta),  and  the  cetaceous 
nnimuls,  the  division  mammalia,  (See  j^n- 
imals,) 

Quadruple  and  Quintuple  Alli- 
AN'CE.  The  natural,  but  undue  influence, 
which  European  states  have  mutually  ex- 


ercised upon  each  other,  has  at  times  pro- 
duced afliances  more  complicated  than 
any  which  history  elsewhere  records,  and 
which  could  be  produced  only  by  a  com- 
bination of  various  interests.  Alliances 
of  this  nature  indicate  the  existence  of 
powerful  interests  and  counter  interests, 
to  trace  which  to  their  origin  is  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  history.  The  firat 
quadmple  alliance,  so  called  from  the 
number  of  the  contracting  parties,  was  the 
alliance  which  was  concluded  October  28, 
1666,  between  the  states-general  (Hol- 
land), Denmark,  the  duke  of  Bmnswick- 
Ldinebun^,  and  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg. The  second  was  concluded  at  Lon- 
don, August  2, 1718,  between  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Austria,  and  was  called 
quadraple  because  acceded  to  by  Holland, 
Febmary  16,  1719.  The  object  of  this 
league  was  to  force  Spain  to  consent  to 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  It  continued  to  be 
80  called  even  after  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  Spain  had  joined  the  alliance.  The 
quadruple  alliance  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  Prussia,  at  Chaumont, 
March  1, 1814,  originated  from  their  coa- 
lition, which  had  efiected  the  dissolution 
of  the  French  empire.  (See  CoaHHorif  and 
Chaumont.)  It  was  less  an  alliance,  in  the 
diplomatic  sense  of  the  word,  than  an 
armed  union  for  the  restoration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  its  members.  Aller  effect- 
ing its  object,  it  became  the  basis  of  the 
European  political  system  which  prevailed 
with  little  efi!ectual  opposition  until  1830, 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  the  Holv  Alliance  (q.  v.),  and  the 
congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  October 
and  November,  1818,  when  the  alliance 
became,  in  a  certain  respect,  quintuple,  as 
France  joined  the  union  professedly  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe : 
England  joined  the  three  other  powere 
for  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon;  but  when 
the  alliance  beoanye  obviously  directed 
against  the  national  independence  which 
had  been  originally  its  profossed  object, 
and  religious  sophistrv  was  blended  with 
political,  to  deceive  tne  people,  and  the 
right  of  armed  interference  was  boldly 
pronounced,  and  in  several  instances  car- 
ried into  effect,  England  naturally  sepa- 
rated more  and  more  fi:om  the  other  pow- 
ers in  consequence  of  its  constitutions!  sys- 
tem, until  at  length  Canning  proclaimed 
the  principle  of  non-intervention.  (See 
hUerverUum.)  History  will  yet  speak  of 
quadmple  and  quintuple  alliances  in  the 
great  struggle  between  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty and  the  friends  of  despotism.  (See 
•Stance.) 
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QuJEBTOR.    (9ee  Que^or.) 

QuAOOA  {equus  auagga).  Ttiif  animal, 
which  IB  an  inhaoitaDt  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa,  is  not  unlike  the  zebra ; 
Its  ears,  however,  are  shorter,  and  it  is  not 
inarked  with  stripes  on  its  fore  legs  or 
hinder  parts;  its  rump  is  of  a  greyish 
color,  and  its  belly,  legs  and  tail  whitish. 
The  quagga  is  a  social  animal,  living  in 
large  troojM,  is  far  more  tractable  than 
the  zebra,  and  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
used  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  Notwithstanding  this 
mildness  of  character  when  domesticated, 
it  is  exceedingly  feariess  in  its  native  plains, 
and  is  even  said  to  be  more  than  a  match 
for  tlie  hyaena,  fighting  desperately  both 
with  its  hoofs  and  teeth.  It  will  breed 
with  the  common  horse ;  a  mixed  race  of 
this  kind,  possessing  great  beauty  of  form, 
and  retaining,  in  a  great  degree,  the  char- 
acteristic mufcings  of  the  quagga,  existed 
!n  England  some  years  since.  The  quagga 
has  received  a  variety  of  names  from  au- 
thors ;  thus  Pennant  terms  it  the  ^oeAo, 
Masson  the  0peagha^  and  Sparrman  calls 
it  by  the  name  here  adopted.  It  should 
be  remariced  that  Edwaras  has  mistaken 
it  for  the  female  zebra. 

Quail  (cotiirmx,  Cuv.).  The  quails  are 
very  closely  allied  to  the  paitridce,  differ- 
ing only  in  being  smaller,  and  naving  a 
more  delicate  beak,  shorter  tail,  and  no 
spur  on  the  legs.  The  quail  of  Europe  is 
universally  spread  over  that  continent,  and, 
in  fact,  over  the  whole  of  the  old  world, 
being  found  in  ev^ry  country  from  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  North  cape. 
These  birds  are  deemed  excellent  food  by 
the  modems,  but  the  ancients  entertained 
a  prejudice  against  their  flesh,  from  on 
idea  that  they  fed  upon  hellebore,  and 
were  subject  to  epileptic  attacks :  Semen 
veneni  graHgsimus  ct&u#,  quam  ob  causamy 
tain  dmnnavere  menacSy  Plin.  lib.  x,  cap. 
23.  Quails  are  birds  of  passage,  appear- 
ing in  Europe  about  May,  and  departing 
in  September ;  they  appear  to  winter  in 
Africa.  In  some  parts,  however,  they 
i-emain  the  whole  year.  (See  the  work  of 
Uuflbn.)  Besides  the  celebrity  of  these 
birds  08  articles  of  food,  they  have  been 
much  prized  for  their  pugnacious  propen- 
sities. Quail  fighting  appears  to  have 
been  as  common  at  AUiens  as  cock  fight- 
ing in  more  modem  times.  This  diver- 
fuon  was  also  in  high  estimation  in  Rome, 
and  is  still  pursued  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 
In  Uie  Eai^  and  especially  in  China,  tliey 
nra  also  pitted  against  each  other,  afler 
liavin^  been  armed  with  artificial  spurs. 
The  European  quail  is  about  seven  inches 


kmg ;  the  feothen  of  the  head  are  block, 
edg^  with  a  rusty  brown.  The  hinder 
part  of  the  neck  and  crown  of  the  beaft 
are  divided  by  a  k>nff  pale-yellow  line; 
the  breost  is  of  a  yellowish  red,  spotted 
with  black ;  the  scapulars  and  feathers  of 
the  back  are  marked  with  a  fiale  yellow 
line  in  their  middle,  and  with  ferruginous 
and  blackish  '  bars  on  tlieir  sides.  The 
notes  of  the  cock  and  hen  quail  are  very 
dissimilar ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  tfaA 
proportion  of  males  much  exceeds  that 
of  females.  Their  flesh  is  more  juicy  and 
delicate  than  thatof  thepam-idge.  Amer- 
ican quail,  or  partridge,  as  it  is  tenned  in 
Pennsylvania,  belongs  to  the  subgenus  er- 
ijfXf  distinguished  from  the  former  by  ha¥- 
iug  a  larger,  shorter,  and  more  arched 
bill,  and  peculiar  to  America.  The  Amer- 
ican quail  is  found  from  New  England  to 
Honduras.  Notwithstanding  there  is  some 
resemblance,  in  form  ond  general  appear- 
ance, between  the  quails  of  the  two  con- 
tinents, they  diflfer  veiy  widely  in  their 
habits ;  thus,  instead  of  being  a  bird  of 
passage,  scarcely  any  of  the  feathered 
tribe  appear  to  have  so  strong  local  at- 
tachments as  die  American  quail.  This 
is  well  known  to  sportsmen;  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  tuming  out  pairs  of  these  binls, 
when  an  unusually  severe  winter  has  de- 
stroyed tlie  coveys  in  their  neighborhood. 
The  quail  constmcis  her  uest  in  May ; 
this  is  made  on  the  p-ound,  and  generally 
at  the  foot  of  a  thirk  tufl  of  gross  that 
shelters  and  conceals  it.  The  materials 
employed  in  its  construction  are  leaves 
and  dry  grass.  The  female  lays  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  eggs,  which  are  pedecdy 
white.  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  the  com- 
mon idea,  that  quails  occasionallv  lay  in 
each  other's  neste,  is  correct  About  the 
beginning  of  September,  the  younff  birds 
nearly  attain  their  full  growth,  and  asso- 
ciate in  flocks  or  coveys  of  various  sizes, 
and  at  this  time  also  their  untiring  perae- 
cution  by  ^onsmen  and  trappers  begins. 
During  the  end  of  the  summer  and  begin- 
ning of  the  autumn,  the  well-known  note 
of  the  male  is  every  where  heard ;  ibis  is 
very  similar  to  the  words  **  Bob  White," 
accompanied  with  a  whistling  sound. 
About  the  first  of  October,  they  prepare 
for  winter,  and  to  enter  on  what  Is  termed 
their  running  season,  when  they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  swamps  and  thickets,  instead 
of  the  open  fields.  The  food  of  the  quail 
is  composed  of  grain,  seeds,  insects,  &c., 
but  their  favorite  articles  are  buckwheat 
and  Indian  com.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
gallinaceous  tribe,  the  quails  fly  with  a 
loud  whirnog  sound,  occasioned  by  the 
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•hortnen  of  their  wings  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  thev  move  them.  During  die 
winter,  they  often  mifier  greatly  from  the 
iockmency  of  the  weather,  and  whole 
coveys  are  found  frozen  in  spots  where 
they  had  endeavored  to  shelter  them- 
selves. The  American  quail  is  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  fourteen  in  extent,  usually 
weighing  from  seven  to  eight  ounces. 
The  bill  is  black;  line  over  the  eye, 
down  the  neck  and  whole  chin  pure 
white,  bordered  by  a  band  of  black,  which 
descends  and  forms  a  crescent  on  the 
throat;  the  eye  is  dark  hazel;  crown, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  red 
brown ;  sides  of  the  neck  spotted  widi 
wiiite  and  black  on  a  reddish  brown 
ground  ;  back,  scapulars,  and  lesser  cov- 
erts, red  brown,  mixed  with  ash,  and  mi- 
nutely mariced  with  black ;  wings  plain 
and  dusky;  lower  part  of  the  breast  and 
belly  whitish,  mariced  with  black  arrow 
heads;  tail  ash,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown.  (See  Wilson,  OmUfud^  vol.  vi, 
and  Nuttall,  OmUhol^  647.) 

Quakers,  or  Friends  [the  following 
article  was  written  by  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  and  therefore  expresses 
their  opinions]  ;  a  society  of  Christians 
which  took  its  rise  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century^ — 
George  Fox  (q.  v,\  a  native  of  Drayton,  in 
Leicestershire,  was  the  first  minister  whose 
preachinff  was  instrumental  in  convincinff 
thepeopra  of  those  religious  views  which 
distinguish  the  society,  and  his  disin- 
terested labors  were  so  successful,  that,  in 
a  few  years,  a  numerous  society  was  gath- 
ered in  England,  and  subsequenUy  in 
America,  where  the  great  body  of  them  is 
now  found.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1624,  and  commenced  his  ministerid  la- 
bors in  1647,  being  then  in  the  twenty- 
thinl  year  of  bis  age.  He  travelled  much 
on  foot,  and,  from  conscientious  motives, 
not  oulv  refiised  to  receive  any  compen- 
sation ror  preaching,  but  defrayed  his  own 
expenses.  The  seventeenth  century  was 
distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  interest 
which  pervaded  England  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  Many  persons  were  awaken- 
ed to  an  earnest  inquiry,  ''What  shall  we 
do  to  be  saved  ?*  and  not  finding,  in  the 
most  precise  observance  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion,  the  true  peace,  and  that 
victory  over  sin  whicli  they  longed  for, 
they  were  induced  to  seek,  by  prayer  and 
meditation,  a  nearer  and  more  intimate 
communion  with  the  God  of  their  lives. 
They  dilisently  searched  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  found  in  those  sacred  records 
a  clear  testimony  home  to  the  important 
38* 


truth,  that  ^the  nace  of  God,  which 
bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  all 
men."  Cont'muing  in  an  humble,  seeking 
state  of  mind,  they  gradually  became  ac- 
quainted with  its  secret  influences  on  their 
hearts,  inclining  them  to  virtue  and  holi- 
ness, and  wammg  them  against  the  com- 
mission of  evil.  As  they  submitted  to  its 
heart-changing  operation,  they  experi- 
enced the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  power 
of  the  tempter  to  be  broken,  and  received 
abilinr  to  live  in  the  fear  and  favor  of  God. 
As  George  Fox  was  led  to  bear  a  clear 
and  convincing  testimony  in  his  ministry 
to  the  inshinuig  of  this  divine  light,  and 
to  direct  the  people  to  its  teachings,  his 
doctrine  met  with  a  cordial  assent  in  minds 
thus  happily  prepared  to  receive  it;  and 
to  this  cause  we  may  attribute  the  rapi<l 
increase  of  the  society  of  Friends.  Be- 
ing thus  instructed  in  the  things  pertaining 
to  salvation,  and  their  understandings  en- 
lightened to  see  the  beauty  and  excellen- 
cy of  the  Christian  religion  as  revealed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  knowing  by  ex- 
perience the  blessedness  of  being  *<  borii 
again  of  the  Spirit,"  they  felt  the  love  of 
(^  constrauiing  them  to  declare  unto 
others  those  things  which  the  Lord  hod 
done  for  their  souls.  Feelings  of  this  char- 
acter, as  well  as  the  belief  Uiat  they  were 
called  of  God  to  the  ministiy  of  the  gos- 
pel, induced  many  of  them  to  engnge  in 
this  solemn  undertaking,  and,  without  any 
prospect  or  hope  of  pecuniary  reward,  to 
travel  extensively  in  England  and  foreign 
countries,  to  promulgate  the  glad  tidings  of 
life  and  salvation.  Among  the  eminent 
ministers  of  the  society,  we  may  notice 
George  FoXfWilliam  Penn,Robert  Barclay, 
Geor^  Whitehead,  Stephen  Crisp,  Isaac 
Pennmgton,  John  Crook,  Thomas  Story, 
&c.  The  infant  society  was  soon  subjected 
to  the  ri^rs  of  a  severe  persecution,  some- 
times without  the  pretext  of  law,  and  at 
other  times,  under  cover  of  legal  en- 
actments, made  either  in  Roman  CathoUft 
times,  or  since  the  reformation  against 
non-conformists.  Tlie  principal  subjects 
which  led  to  the  persecution  of  the  early 
Quakers  were,  their  testimonies  a£;ainst 
oaths,  a  hireling  ministiy,  tithes,  and  oth- 
er ecclesiastical  demands ;  the  use  of  the 
singular  pronouns  when  addressing  only 
one  person ;  their  refusal  to  take  off  the 
hat  as  a  compliment  to  men;  and  the 
faithful  maintenance  of  their  religious 
meetings.  George  Fox  was  one  of  the 
first  who  was  imprisoned.  In  1649,  he 
was  confined  in  Nottingham  gaol,  for  op- 
posing a  minister  on  a  point  of  doctrine ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  being  arraigned ' 
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before  two  justices  in  Derbyshire,  he  ex- 
horted those  about  him  to  tremble  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  One  of  the  justices, 
scoffing  at  the  pious  advice  of  the  minister, 
deridingly  gave  him  and  his  friends  the  ap- 
pellation of  Quakers,  which  has  since  been 
generally  applied  to  them  bv  the  world, 
though  they  themselvesyss  weilas  their  suc- 
cessors, have  adopted  the  name  ofFrUnds. 
The  violence  of  peraecution  only  tended 
to  confirm  the  faith  and  strengthen  the 
bond  of  union  among  the  memb«rs  of  the 
rising  society.  Its  ministers,  feariess  of 
suffering,  and  ardendy  devott^  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  boldly  preached  their 
doctrines  both  publicly  and  privately,  anil 
were  not  deterred  from  their  gospel  la- 
lK>ri  by  the  severest  punishments.  The 
members,  widi  one  accord,  united  in 
strengthening  each  other's  fidth,  encour- 
aging all  to  continue  steadfast  to  the  re- 
li^on  they  had  espoused,  and  to  endure 
with  patience,  and  even  cheerfulness,  the 
low  of  their  estates,  imprisonment,  fines» 
whipping,  banishment  fitHn  home  and 
country,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than 
renounce  their  principles  or  violate  their 
testimonies.  The  spirit  of  intolerance, 
which  caused  the  society  so  much  suffer- 
ing in  England,  spread  its  Iwneful  influ- 
ence to  America,  and  produced  its  natural 
results  there  also ;  but  in  neither  country 
could  it  shake  the  constancy  of  the  sut- 
ferers,  nor  induce  them  to  relinquish  their 
conformity  to  apprehended  duty.  Their 
podent  snbmission  to  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  them,  the  integrity  and  blatneleesness 
of  their  lives,  their  probity,  and  the 
peaceable  principles  which  they  held,  not 
only  wrought  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
many,  and  thus  added  to  their  numbers, 
but  also  had  a  favorable  influence  on 
those  in  authority,  who  saw  that  severity 
served  rather  to  increase  and  establish  the 
'society  than  to  aiTest  its  progress.  From 
these  causes,  as  well  as  the  diffusion  of 
n^ore  hberal  and  enlightened  views  on  tlie 
subject  of  religious  hberty,  acts  were  suc- 
cessively passed  by  the  British  parliament, 
relieving  Friends  from  the  oppression 
under  which  they  suffered,  and  tolerating 
their  mode  of  worship,  marriage,  &c.,  as 
well  as  some  of  their  testimonies.  The 
same  liberal  policy  has  been  continued  by 
our  own  government,  so  that  at  pi-esent 
they  suffer  no  other  molestation  in  this 
country,  than  the  occasional  distraint  of 
their  property  to  satisfy  demands  made  in 
li««  of  militaiy  sendees,  which  they  can- 
not conscientiously  pay.  In  England  they 
are  subject  to  diatnunts  for  tithes  and  other 
ecclesiastical  demands,  which,  widi  a  few 


for  military  services,  amount  to  about  nxty 
thousand  dollars  annually.  The  first 
Friends  that  came  to  America  were  two 
female  ministera,  ^ho  landed  at  Boston 
about  the  year  1656.  Others  occasionally 
visited  this  counory  atsubeequent  periods ; 
and,  a  number  of  persons  having  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  society,  George  Fox 
came  over  in  1672,  and  sealed  meetings 
of  discipline,  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  preservation  of  good  order  in  the 
church.  At  this  period,  there  were  meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  most  of  the  colo- 
nies alonff  the  seacoast  from  Massachu- 
setts as  for  south  as  the  Carolinas.  In 
1632,  William  Penn  arrived  in  the  river 
I>elaware  with  a  large  number  of  bis 
brethren,  who  founded  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  setded  themselves  there  or  in 
the  adjacent  counties;  and  in  each  suc- 
cessive year  their  numbers  were  increased 
by  new  emigrants  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, until  they  formed  a  large  and  respecta- 
ble colony.  Most  of  the  ancient  foinilies 
in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  trace  their 
origin  to  these  settlers,  and  many  of  the 
noUest  institutions  of  that  city  owe  their 
rise  to  the  liberality  and  benevolence  of 
the  society  of  Friends.  In  attempting  to 
give  a  view  of  their  testimonies  aiid  doc- 
trines, die  limits,  necessarily  prescribed  in 
an  Encyclopsedia,  forbid  any  thing  more 
than  a  brief  sketch.  The  societ}'  believes 
that,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  all 
wars  and  fightings  are  strictly  forbidden ; 
the  positive  injunctionof  our  blessed  Sa- 
vior Jesus  Christ,  ^'Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you," 
entirely  precluding  the  indulgeiice  of 
those  malignant  pasnonsyfrnm  which  only 
such  contests  can  arise.  They  also  ap- 
prehend that  the  express  conunand  of  oui 
Lord  and  his  apostle  James,  ^  Swear  not 
at  all,**  prohibits  the  Chrisdan  from  the 
use  of  judicial  as  well  as  other  oaths,  and 
that  in  all  things  his  word  should  be  vea 
and  nay,  '*  for  whatsoever  is  more  than 
this  cometh  of  evil."  As  Jesus  Christ 
declared  to  his  disciples,  that  without  hiin 
they  could  do  nothing,  and  as  he  alone 
is  the  Head  and  Govenior  of  Ids  church, 
the  society  believes  that  a  special  call  and 
qualification  from  him,  bv  die  influences 
of  his  Spirit  on  the  soul,  are  nccessaiy 
to  constitute  a  true  minister  of  die  gospel ; 
and  that  as  he  commanded  his  disciples, 
♦*  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give," 
so  the  faithful  minister  of  Christ  cannot 
make  merchandise  of  the  fih  received, 
nor  decline  the  exercise  of  it  because  be 
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may  not  be  compensated  by  a  pecuniary 
reward.  It  being  generally  admitted  that 
the  baptism  of  water  and  a  participation 
in  the  outward  supper  are  but  the  signs  of 
that  essential  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted, 
and  of  the  communion  of  saints  to  which 
lie  alludes,  when  he  declared  to  the  apostle 
John  in  the  Revelation,  ^fiehold,!  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear 
my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me  f 
and  as  this  spiritual  baptism  and  com- 
munion are  not  dependent  on  the  outward 
rites, — the  society  does  not  consider  these 
as  necessaiy,  but  presses  on  its  members 
a  submission  to  the  effectual  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  obedient 
soul  is  brought  to  the  living  experience  of 
the  substance,  of  which  those  ceremonieB 
are  but  the  external  symbols.  As  sim- 
jilicity  and  gravity  in  dress  and  demeanor 
are  consonant  with  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, the  society  recommends  its  membera 
to  observe  plainness  in  their  apparel  and 
the  furniture  of  theur  houses,  an  adherence 
to  the  use  of  ||k  singular  pronouns^  "'  thee 
and  thou,"  when  addraesing  only  one  per- 
son, and  the  disuse  of  the  customary  saluta- 
tions and  tokens  of  obeisance.  Its  conduct 
in  these  respects  arises  from  the  apprehen- 
sionthat  the  contrary  practices  originated  in 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  foster  that  haughtinessand  self- 
conceit,  which  it  is  so  much  the  business 
of  the  Christian  to  mortify  and  subdue. 
The  doctrines  of  the  society  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words ;  in  doing  which,  it  will  be 
proper  to  observe  that  its  members  prefer 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  believe  in 
God,  the  Father;  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  be- 
loved and  only-beflotten  Son,  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Comforter  or  Spirit  of  Truth, 
one  true  and  living  God,  blessed  for  ever. 
Tliat  these  are  the  holy  Three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven ;  to  wit,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tliat  these 
three  are  one.  That  in  the  fulness  of 
time  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ 
took  flesh,  was  conceived  b^  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at 
Bethlehem  in  Judea;  that  he  was  cruci- 
fied under  Pontius  Pilate,  voluntarily  aur- 
renderinff  himself  to  the  ignominious 
death  or  the  cross,  and  suffered  for  our 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  to  God ;  thereby  becoming  the 
one,  great,  uoiversal  offering  and  atone- 
ment for  all  mankind.  Hence  **  he  is  the 
propitiadon  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  oun 
oQly,but  for  the  ansof  the  whole  worldf 


and  as  each  individual  submits  to  the* 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  renewing  and 
chan^nff  the  heart,  his  past  transgressions 
are  freely  forgiven  and  blotted  out  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  he  comes  fully  to  par- 
take of  the  benefits  of  that  redemption 
which  was  purchased  for  us  by  the  com- 
ing, and  sufferings,  and  death,  of  the 
adorable  Son  of  God.  In  expressing 
themselves  concerning  this  glorious  dis- 
plav  of  the  love  of  God  to  ^len  man,  they 
include  a  full  belief  in  the  deity  and  man- 
hood of  Jesus  Christ ;  in  his  miraculous 
birth,  holy  life,  mighty  miracles,  death,  res- 
urrection, and  ascension  into  glory  in  the 
heavens,  where  he  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  as  our  Redeemer,  Mediator  and  Ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  and  whence  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness, at  the  great  and  final  day  of  judg- 
ment. As  the  whole  human  race  is  nat- 
urally faUen,  degenerate  and  spirimally 
dead,  of  themselves  utterly  incapable  of 
doing  any  thing  that  wiU  tend  to  their 
salvation,  so  the  society  believes  that  idl 
have  need,  and  are  the  objects,  of  that  re- 
demption which  is  freely  offered  for  their 
acceptance  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
That  *'the  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth 
salvation,  hath  appeared  unto  oU  men ; 
teaching  us,  that,  denying  uDffodliuess  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberiy, 
righteously  and  godly  in  this  present 
world ;"  and  that  obedience  to  its  dictates 
is  essentially  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
persevere  in  the  work  of  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion^  and  finally  to  receive  the 
end  of  our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  our 
souls.  That  there  shall  be  a  resurrection, 
IxHh  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  accoixliug 
to  the  declaration  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
"  The  hour  is  cominc,  in  the  which  all  that 
are  in  the  graves  shiUl  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  Ufe,  and  they  that 
bavedone  evil,unto  the  resurrection  ofdam- 
nation,*^ — and  that,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  die  aposde  Paul,  *«  It  is  sown  anat- 
ural  body,  and  raised  a  spuitual  body."  A  i- 
though  Friends  do  not  call  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures the  Word  of  God,  but  apply  this  ep- 
ithet exclusively  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
yet  they  believe  that  these  sacred  writings 
are  the  uwrds  of  God,  written  by  holy 
men,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  that  they  are  profiuible  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fiir* 
nlshedunto  all  good  works ;  and  that  they 
are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation 
througji  futh  which  is  in  Cbiitt  Jesus. 
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They  also  hold  them  to  be  the  most  au- 
thentic and  perfect  declaration  of  Chris- 
tian fiutfa,  and  the  only  fit  outward  judge 
and  standard  in  all  religious  controversies ; 
and  that  whatever,  either  in  doctrine  or 
practice,  anv  profess  or  do,  though  under 

gretence  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
pint,  if  it  be  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent 
with,  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, is  to  be  esteemed  a  delusion  and 
error.  The  socie^  is  governed  by  its 
own  code  of  discipline,  which  is  enacted 
and  supported  by  meetings  of  four  de- 
grees, for  discipline,  viz.  preparative, 
monthly,  quarteny  and  yearly  meetincs. 
The  preparative  digest  and  prepare  the 
biianness  for  the  monthly  meetmgs,  in 
which  the  executive  power  is  principally 
lodffed,  sul^ect,  however,  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  quarterly  meetings. 
These  are  usually  composed  of  several 
monthly  meetings,  which  are  accountable 
to  the  quarterly,  and  over  which  it  exer- 
cises its  jurisdiction  and  care.  The  yearly 
meeting  comprises  a  number  of  quarterly 
meetings,  which  are  subordinate  and  ac- 
oounuble  to  it,  and  subject  to  its  super- 
vision and  direction.  Its  authority  is  par- 
amount, and  it  possesses  the  sole  power  to 
make  or  amend  the  discipline.  There  are 
at  present  ten  yearly  meetings,  viz.  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  New  England,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  which  in- 
clude a  total  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  members.  (For  further  in- 
formation, see  SewelFs  and  Cough's  His- 
iories  of  the  Quakers^  G.  Fox's  Journal^ 
Barclay's  Apology,  Tuke's  Principles^ 
Bates's  Doctrines  of  FViends,  Evan's  Ex- 
vosUion,  Gumey's  Pecu/iordtM,  &c.) 

QuAND  h£me  ;  an  ultra-royalist  phrase 
in  France,  taken  from  a  cry  common  in 
La  Vendue,  during  the  insurrection  in  that 
quarter  in  the  revolution  :  Vive  le  rw, 
quand  mime,  Long  live  the  king,  even 
though  (or  at  all  events).  The  applica- 
tion of  it  made  by  the  ultras,  however, 
has  been,  that  they  would  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  ultra-royalism,  though  the 
king  nimself  should  recede  from  them; 
and  the  phrase  has  become  quite  com- 
mon, being  used  in  such  connexions  as 
the  quand  mime  principle,  ^uand  mime 
was,  and  perha|)s  still  is,  the  motto  of  the 
most  violent  ultra  paper. 

Quantity  and  Quality  are  two  forms 
of  thinking,  considered  to  be  among  the 
original  ideas  of  the  human  understanding, 
or  categories.  (See  Kant.)  QudliUes  are 
the  interior  properties  of  an  object,  which 
are  observaw  in  it,  without  comparison 


with  other  objects.  By  quawUhf,  how- 
ever, we  understand  that  property  of  an 
object  by  which  it  can  be  increased  and 
diminiahed,  and  estimated  according  to  a 
given  measure.  Quantity,  in  connexion 
with  time,  produces  the  idea  of  number, 
inasmuch  as  we  represent  to  our  rnind  a 
successive  repetition  of  U'jities.  In  logic, 
the  ideas  of  quality  and  quantity  are  of 
great  importance,  and  are  treated  vritii 
much  acutenees  by  Kant 

QuAfrriTY,  in  veree.  (See  Proso- 
dy.) 

Quaiitz,  John  Joachim,  a  flute-player, 
chiefly  known  as  teacher  on  the  fiute  to 
Frederic  the  Great,  was  bom  in  Hanover, 
in  1697.  His  fiither  was  a  smith.  After 
holding  several  appointments,  he  was  in- 
vited, m  1741,  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  to 
Berlin,  and  remained  witii  this  monarch 
until  his  death,  in  1773.  He  did  much  to 
improve  his  instrument,  and  is  said  to 
have  composed  299  concertos  and  200 
solos  for  his  royal  pupil,  of  which  few 
came  before  the  public.  Frederic  vras 
very  fond  of  him,  and  caused  a  monument 
to  be  erected  to  him  after  his  death. 

Quarantine  ;  the  period  during  which 
a  ship,  coming  from  a  port  su^>ected  of 
contagion,  or  having  a  contagious  sickness 
on  board,  is  forbidden  intercourse  with  the 
place  where  she  arrives.  The  term  is 
derived  from  the  Italian  qwMrcmtina,  a 
space  of  €oTty  days,  because  originally 
that  was  the  nxed  period  for  all  ships  un- 
der such  circumstances.  But  the  time 
of  a  ship's  detention  is  now  very  vari- 
ous, according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case. 

QuARLES,  Francis,  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  1592,  near  Ruraford,  in  Essex, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  under-secre- 
tary  to  archbishop  Usher,  in  Ireland,  firom 
which  country  he  was  driven,  with  the 
loss  of  his  property,  by  the  rebellion  of 
1641,  and  was  appointed  chronologer  to 
the  city  of  London.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  ware,  he  wrote  a  work 
entitled  the  Loyal  Convert,  which  gave 
oftence  to  the  parliament ;  and,  when  he 
afterwards  joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  his 
proper^  was  sequestrated,  and  his  books 
and  MSS.  plundered.  He  was  so  much 
aftected  by  his  losses,  that  grief  is  supposed 
to  have  hastened  his  death,  in  1644.  Of 
the  works  of  Queries,  in  prose  and  verse, 
the  most  celebrated  is  his  Emblems,  a  set 
of  designs  in  prints,  illustrated  by  verses. 
A  great  pert  of  them  are  borrowed  from 
the  Emblems  of  Hermannus  Hugo,  but  the 
verves  are  his  own,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
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much  false  tnste  and  conceit,  contain  fre- 
quent bursts  of  fiuicy  and  strokes  of 
)iatho6. 

QoARTAN  Ague.    (See  Ftver.) 

CtuARTER ;  the  fourth  part  of  any  thing, 
the  fractional  expression  for  which  is  2. 
QitarUTj  in  weights,  is  senerallv  used  for 
the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred  weight  avoir- 
dupois, or  28  lb.  Used  as  the  name  of  a 
dry  measure,  quarter  is  the  fourth  part  of 
a  ton  in  weight,  or  eight  bushels. 

Quarter,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the 
parts  or  members  of  the  first  division  of  a 
coat  that  is  quartered,  or  divided  into  four 
quarters. 

Quarter  or  a  Point,  in  navication,  is 
the  fourth  part  of  the  distance  between 
two  cai'dinal  points,  which  is  2P  48^. 

Quarter;  that  part  of  a  ship's  side 
which  lies  towards  the  stem,  or  which  is 
comprehended  between  the  aft-most  end 
of  the  main  chains  and  the  sides  of  the 
stem,  where  it  is  terminated  by  the  quar- 
ter-pieces. 

Quarter  Master,  in  the  navy ;  an  in- 
ferior officer  appointed  to  assist  the  mates 
in  their  several  dudes. 

Quartering,  in  heraldry,  is  dividing  a 
coat  into  four  or  more  quartera  or  quarter- 
ingSf  hy  parting,  couping,  &c.,  that  is,  by 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  &c. 

Quarters  imply  the  several  stations 
where  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of 
war  are  posted  in  time  of  action. 

Quarter  Sessions.  (See  C<mrt»,  vol. 
ill,  jp.  589.) 

Quartering  op  Soldiers.  It  was  for- 
merly taken  for  granted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  BuMects  to  give  shelter  and  sup- 
port to  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  their  sove- 
reign, both  on  their  march  and  in  their 
winter  quarters.  An  ordinance  was  made 
on  this  subject  in  France,  under  Louis 
XII  (1514) ;  but  this  obligation  of  the  cid- 
2en8  was  abolished  entirely,  by  the  law  of 
Julv  8, 1791,  in  regard  to  garrison  troops; 
ancl  soldiers  on  the  march  were  to  be  en- 
titled only  to  lodging,  fire  and  light ;  thus 
the  former  numerous  privileges  of  quar- 
ters, belonging  to  the  nobility  and  other 
clanes,  were  set  aside.  In  Germany,  this 
subject  formerly  gave  rise  to  much  per- 

Elexity,  on  account  of  the  double  relations 
etween  the  emperor  and  empire,  and  the 
territorial  sovereigns  and  their  subjects, 
and  the  particular  obligations  of  the  impe- 
riul  cities  towanls  the  emperor j  especially 
when  Wallenstein,  in  the  thirty  years*  war, 
negan  the  system  of  requisitions  by  which 
be  maintained  his  army  not  only  at  the 
expense  of  their  enemies,  but  also  at  the 
expense  of  the  allies  of  the  emperor  his 


master.  The  result  of  tlie  consequent 
difficulties  was,  that,  in  treaties  of  peace 
and  the  laws  of  the  empire,  provision  was 
made  to  prevent  similar  oppressions  of 
the  states  of  the  empire.  The  quarter- 
ing of  troops  became  a  most  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  people  of  Germany,  when,  in 
consequence  of  coalitions  against  revolu- 
tionary France,  French  armies,  by  de- 
grees, inundated  all  the  German  territory, 
and  required,  both  in  hostile  and  allied 
states,  sufficient  means  for  their  entire 
support,  and  generally  still  more.  Many 
difficuhies  were  created  by  this  state  of 
things.  Several  German  works  have  been 
written  on  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  quartering  soldiers^  and  the  in- 
demnification for  it  The  constitution  of 
the  U.  States  (amendment  3)  says,  **No 
soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  oe  quartered 
in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  tho 
owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  prescribed  by  law." 

QuARTEROONs  ;  descendants  of  a  mu- 
latto and  a  white.  The  descendants  of  a 
quarteroon  and  a  white  are  called  quinie- 
rooM. 

QuARTETTO ;  R  musical  composition  for 
four  instruments,  generally  string  instru- 
ments, in  concert  (i.  e.  two  violins,  one 
viol,  and  one  violoncello) ;  also  a  composi- 
tion for  four  voices,  with  or  without  ac- 
companiment In  instmmental  quartet- 
tos,  Haydn  (q.  v.)  opened  a  new  path. 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  the  two  RombBigs, 
Spohr,  Ries,  Onslow,  Feska,  followed. 
The  simple  charm  of  harmony  and  melo- 
dy gives  4ie  chief  effect  to  the  quartetto. 
llie  quartetto  is  better  the  more  inde- 
pendent are  the  four  voices;  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  voice  gives  rise  to  the  solo 
quartetto.  Quintettes  and  sextettoe,  for 
stringed  instruments,  are  often  reckoned 
among  the  quartetto  music. 

Quartz;  the  name  of  a  well-known 
mineral  species,  which  surpasses  all  oth- 
ers in  the  extent  of  its  distnbution.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  in  the 
varieties  it  embraces,  which  are  especially 
numerous  as  respects  color,  lustre  and 
fracture.  Its  contents  have  very  improp- 
erly been  swollen,  however,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  many  substances  which  consist 
of  mixtures  of  quartz  with  other  species ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct 
idea  of  this  group  of  minerals  has  been 
enhanced  by  their  being  separated  into 
several  species  and  sub-species,  as  has 
been  done  in  certain  treatiees  on  mineral- 
ogy. We  shall  endeavor,  in  the  first 
phice,  to  take  a  scientific  view  of  quartz ; 
after  which  we  shall  point  out  those  varie- 
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ties  which  have,  from  yarioiu  cauBes,  ob- 
tained distinct  appellations,  together  with 
the  mixtures  of  quartz  with  other  minerals, 
usually  considered  as  varieties  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  and,  finally,  the  varieties  which  are 
employed  in  the  arts.  The  crystals  of 
quartz  are,  for  the  most  part,  regular  six- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  at  one  or  both 
of  their  extremities  by  six-sided  pyramids, 
the  faces  of  which  correspond  to  the  sides 
of  the  prism,  and  meet  under  an  angle  of 
141^  40^.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
prism  intervening  between  the  two  pyra- 
mids is  very  short,  or  even  extinct;  in 
which  case  the  form  becomes  the  dodeca- 
hedron, with  isosceles  triangular  faces. 
In  the  six-sided  prism  with  pyramidal  ter- 
minations, we  oflen  observe  the  solid  an- 
gles, situated  between  the  prism  and  the 
pvramid,  replaced  by  rhomboidal  planes. 
The  alternate  faces  of  the  prism  are  stri- 
ated horizontally.  The  primaiy  form  is  a 
rhomboid  of  94^"  15"  and  OS"  45",  parallel 
to  whose  planes  cleavages  may  be  ob- 
tained, as  also  to  the  planes  of  the  dodeca- 
hedron, with  isosceles  triangular  feces, 
which  might  also  be  regarded  as  the  pri- 
mary form  of  the  species ;  but  the  former 
^ure  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity. Lustre  vitreous,  inclining,  in 
some  varieties,  to  resinous;  color  white 
prevalent;  among  the  brightest  colors  are 
violet-blue,  rose-red,  clove-brown  and  ap- 
ple-green. Dork  brown  and  green  colon 
are  generally  owing  to  foreign  admixtures. 
Streak  white;  transparent,  translucent, 
frequently  opaque,  but  nevei>i  perhaps, 
unless  occasioned  by  other  minerals; 
hardness  between  feldspar  and  spinelle ; 
q>ecific  gravity  2.69.  The  crystals  oflen 
present  macles,  and  sometimes  we  observe 
larger  ciystals,  apparently  made  up  of 
innumerable  smaller  ones,  all  of  which 
are  so  aggregated  that  their  similar  faces 
coincide  as  respects  direction.  Implanted 
globules,  reniform  and  stalactitic  shapes, 
are  other  modes  of  occurrence  with  com- 
pound varieties  of  this  species.  These 
have  smooth,  granulated  and  dnisy  sur- 
feces ;  compontion  (mechanical)  columnar, 
oflen  impalpable,  and  frequently  a  second 
time  composed  into  granular  or  curved  lam- 
ellar masses.  The  massive  varieties  pre- 
sent a  granular  or  columnar,  and  oflen  an 
impalpable  composition,  in  which  case 
the  fracture  becomes  concboidal  and 
splintery.  Sometimes  a  second  composi- 
tion produces  indistinct  granular  or  thick 
lamellar  masses.  Certain  very  thin  co- 
lumnar compositions,  if  cut  en  cabuckon^ 
parallel  to  the  fibres,  show  an  opalescent 
ught   We  have  pseudomorphous  crystals, 


also,  of  this  species,  in  the  shape  of  cubes, 
octahedrons,  and  various  other  fenns,  de- 
rived from  fluor,  calcareous  spar,  gypsum, 
&C.,  besides  which,  quartz  occun  in  globu- 
lar and  tuberose  masses,  formed  in  vesicu- 
lar cavities,  and  also  in  plates  and  pebbles. 
The  principal  varieties  of  quartz,  which 
are  known  by  distinct  names,  are  the  fel- 
lowinff:  l.rockcrvgtal;  fL  smoky  qiuaiz ; 
3.  yettoto  quartz  ;  4.  ainethyst ;  5.  MtrUe, 
or  Mile  quartz;  6.  rose  quartz;  7.  milky 
quartz;  S.  vised  quartz ;  9,  common  quartz; 
lO.  fat  {greasy)  quartz ;  11,  flint ;  12.  horn- 
sUmt ;  13.  Lydian  stone ;  14.  floatstone 
{swimming  stoTie);  15.  fbrous  quartz; 
16.  radMJtmg  quartz ;  17.  dudcedony ; 
18.  camdian ;  19.  chrysaprast ;  20.  agaU, 
Rock  crystal  is  applied  to  the  transparent 
and  colorless  crystals,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  those  of  a  large  size.  Smoky 
quartz  consists  of  those  crystals  and  crys- 
talline masses  which  are  translucent  and 
of  a  brown  color.  Yellow  quartz,  some- 
times called,  also,  Bokanum  or  SoMak 
UmaZf  is  transparent,  and  of  various  shades 
or  yellow.  Amethyst,  also  in  crystals,  and 
for  the  most  part  nearly  transparent,  is  of 
every  shade  of  violet  Siderite,  or  blue 
quartz,  is  never  in  regular  crystals,  but 
usually  compact,  and  of  an  azure-blue 
color.  Rose  quartz  is  confined  to  translu- 
cent massive  variedea,  of  a  delicate  roae- 
red  color.  Milky  auartz  is  also  massive, 
having  an  uneven  micture,  is  translucent, 
and  of  a  milk-white  color.  Irised  quartz 
embraces  such  crystallized  varieties/  as 
exhibit  in  patches,  at  or  b^ieath  the  sur- 
fece,  the  colon  of  the  rainbow.  Common 
quartz  differa  from  milky  quartz  simply  in 
being  destitute  of  the  milky  whiteness  of 
that  variety,  or  in  having  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  whiteness,  and  more  of  a  vitreous 
lustre.  Fat  or  ffxasy  quartz  differa  from 
common  quartz  merely  in  lustre,  which, 
instead  of  being  vitreous,  has  the  ap))ear- 
ance  of  having  been  immersed  in  oil.  Flint 
has  a  more  compact  texture  than  common 
quartz,  is  dull,  only  translucent  on  the 
edges,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  breaks 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Homstone 
closely  resembles  flint,  from  which  it  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished,  except  in  its 
conchoidal  fracture,  which  is  much  less 
distinct.  When  replacing  tlie  fibres  of 
wood,  it  is  called  woodstone,  Lydian  stone,' 
sometimes  called  flinty  slatej  differs  from 
flint  chiefly  in  having  a  darker  color,  less 
translucency,  and  a  fracture  somewhat 
slaty ;  when  black,  it  is  oflen  called  bassa- 
fiite.  Floatstone  consists  of  a  delicate 
tissue  of  minute  crystals,  visible  only  un- 
der a  powerful  magnifier.    Owing  to  the 
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caTities  it  obntaioi,  it  sometiiiiflB  will  float 
oo  water.  Fibrous  quartz  consists  of  those 
varieties  which  are  in  disihoct,  penllel 
concretions.  Radiating  quartz  is  like 
fibrous  quartz,  except  that  the  fibres  di- 
verge from  a  common  centre,  and  resem- 
ble the  radii  of  a  circle,  instead  of  being 
parallel.  Chalcedony  includes  those  varie- 
ties of  radiatinff  <|uartz,  where  the  thick- 
ness of  the  individuals  becomes  so  much 
diminished  as  to  render  them  nearly  or 
altogether  impalpable ;  its  masses  general- 
ly offer  a  mammillary  or  stalactitical  sur- 
&ce,  and  the  lustte  on  fineshly-broken  sur- 
faces is  feeble.  Camelian  differs  from 
chalcedony  merely  in  having  a  blood-red 
color.  Cbrysoprase  also  resembles  chalce- 
dony in  composition,  excepting  that  the 
individuals  of^ which  it  is  made  up,aDpear 
to  be  grains  instead  of  fibres;  its  color  is 
apple-green,  from  the  oxide  of  nickel. 
Agate  implies  the  occurrence  of  two  or 
more  of  the  above  varieties,  existing  to- 
gether in  intimate  union;  or  it  may  be 
applied  to  a  single  variety,  provided  it 
of&rs  different  cofors  in  the  same  speci- 
men&  Those  substances  which  have  for- 
merly been  included  under  quartz,  and 
which  are  mixtures  only  of  this  mineral 
with  other  species,  are  the  following: 
1.  caf<  eye;  2.  avaniurine;  3,  prase; 
4.  pUutna;  5.  hdiotrttpe;  6.  ironrflint; 
7.  CompoHeUa  hyaeiath ;  8.  jasper  (redj 
6rfW0n,  striped  and  porqelain);  9.  jasver- 
agatt;  10.  Mocha  stone;  11.  Venus-hair 
agate.  Cat's  eye  consists  of  transparent 
quartz  traversed  by  exceedingly  delicate 
parallel  fibres  of  asbestus ;  when  cut  en  co" 
huchonj  it  exhibits,  as  its  position  is  altered 
to  the  eye,  a  peculiar  play  of  light  upon  its 
sur&ce,  resembling  the  changeability  of 
light  seen  in  tlie  eye  of  a  cat.  Avanturine  is 
quartz  penetrated  by  small  golden-colored 
spanffles  of  mica.  Prase  is  quartz  pene- 
trated by  finreen  fibres  of  hornblende, 
which  are  often  so  small  as  to  escuae  de- 
tection by  the  naked  eye,  and  their  pres- 
ence is  only  discoverable  fipom  the  green 
color  they  impart  Plasma  is  a  variety  of 
chalcedony,  colored  leek-green  by  some 
substance  not  yet  examined.  Heliotrope 
is  likewise  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  but 
colored  by  green  earth,  and  occasionally 
dotted  witli  minute  oortions  of  red  jasper. 
Iron  flint  consists  or  quartz,  intenningled 
throujEhout  with  oxide  of  iron.  TheCom- 
posteflia  hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of  iron 
flint,  in  regular  six-sided  prisms,  with  py- 
ramidal exbnemities,  which  occurs  imbed- 
ded in  gypsum.  Jasper  di^n  fipom  the 
two  last  varieties  in  bong  massive,  and  in 
eontainiiig  variable  proportionB  of  clay. 


Red  and  brovni  jasper  simply  allude  to  the 
color  of  the  compound.  Striped  jasper 
appears  to  contain  a  larger  portion  of  clay, 
and  is  distinguished  on  account  of  its 
striped  delineations.  Porcelain  jasper  is 
regarded  as  siliceous  slate  altered  by  heat, 
and  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  coal-mines. 
Those  varieties  which  are  found  m  round- 
ed masses,  and  which,  fiom  the  concen- 
tric layers  of  which  they  consist,  appear 
to  have  been  formed  in  open  spaces,  are 
called  EgtfpHanjasper.  Jasper  agate  con- 
sists of  those  varieties  of  jasper  in  which 
several  colors  are  so  arran^d  as  to  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  effect.  Mocha  stone 
consists  of  agate,  containing  appearances 
of  vegetable  filaments,  which  nave  been 
occasioned  through  the  infiltration  of  iron 
and  manganese  through  its  crevices.  Ve- 
nus-hair agate  consists  of  quartz  traversed 
by  delicate  hair-shaped  ciystals  of  any 
kind.  The  most  transparent  varieties  of 
quartz  are  pure  silex,  which,  according  to 
Berzelius,  contains  49.70  silicon  and  50.30 
oxygen.  Honistone,  flint  and  chalcedony" 
ajgree  vrith  it  m  composition.  Several  va- 
rieties contain  small  quantities  of  alumine, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Cliiysoprase 
contains  0.01  oxide  of  nickel.  Quartz  is 
infusible  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  shows 
itself  to  be  pure  ralex.  It  is  dissolved  by 
soda  easily,  and  with  effervescence.  Two 
pieces  rul^bed  together  emit  an  empyreu- 
matic  odor,  and  a  phosphorescent  light. 
Crystals  of  quartz  may  hQ  obtained  m>m 
a  solution  of  alica  in  fluoric  acid,  or  in 
potash  diluted  with  water.  The  fluid  fix>m 
which  crystals  of  this  species  are  formed, 
in  geodes  and  other  natural  cavities  of 
rocks,  has  been  observed  to  be  chiefly  wa- 
ter. With  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
quartz,  and  which  we  have  remarked 
above  to  be  the  most  abundant  mineral 
known,  it  may  be  said  that  common  quartz 
enters  into  the  regular  mixture  of  various 
rocks,  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  topaz 
rock,  &c.  In  others,  it  occurs  in  single 
crystals  and  in  pains,  as,  for  instance,  in 
porphyry,  and  is  frequently  met  vrith  in 
the  vesicular  cavities  of  amygdaloidal 
rocks.  In  these  last  situations,  m  particu- 
lar, are  found  the  finest  varieties  of  chal- 
cedony, camelian,  of  jasper  and  agate. 
Hoinstone  forms  globules  and  irregular 
veins  in  compact  limestone ;  and  flint  oc- 
curs in  a  sinnlar  manner,  but  disposed 
through  vast  beds  of  chalk.  Quartz,  also, 
occurs  in  rocks,  of  which  it  does  not  form 
a  regular  ingredient ;  sometimes  in  masses 
that  are  open  in  their  interior,  and  lined 
with  ciyBtals  of  enormous  size.  It  also 
in  beds  by  itself  as  in  quaitz-rock, 
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«nd  some  varietieB  of  flaadstone.  Striped 
iaroer  and  flinty  aiate  ibrm,  ako,  pamcu* 
mr  oeds.  The  varieties  paae  and  chalce- 
dony, aa  well  as  amethyst,  are  often  found 
in  beds  of  iron  ore.  mversand,  and  that 
of  extensive  plains,  where  it  is  sometimes 
so  fine  as  to  drift  before  the  vnnd,  are 
jfbnued  chiefly  of  quartz.  Common  quartz, 
and  seveial  other  varieties,  are  spread  all 
over  the  earth,  but  certain  varieties  are 
eonfined  to  a  few  localities.  The  finest 
and  largest  rock  crystals  are  found  in  the 
Alps  of  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland, 
]>auphiny,  Piedmont  and  Savoy ;  also  in 
the  isle  of  Madagascar,  Ceylon  and  Bra- 
zil About  100  years  ago,  a  great  dnisy 
cavity,  lined  with  these  crystals,  was  open- 
ed in  Zinken,  which  afforded  1000  cwt. 
of  rock  crystal,  and,  at  that  early  period, 
sold  for  $^,000.  One  crystal  weighed 
eight  cwt ;  oilierB  from  four  to  five  cwt 
A  momitain,  not  far  from  Hanover,  in  New 
Hampshire,  has  afforded  rock  crystal  in 
large  vaults,  after  the  manner  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Alps.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  crystals  is  in  the  mineralogical  col- 
lection of  Dartmouth  college.  But  the 
most  beautiful  rock  crystals  occurring  in 
the  U.  States  are  the  small,  transparent, 
doubly  acuminated  prisms  found  at  lake 
George,  on  Diamond  island,  at  Fairfield, 
Bristol,  aad  various  other  places  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  These  crystals  be- 
long to  the  transition  limestone,  but  are 
oflen  found  looee  in  the  soil.  They  rarely 
exceed  two  inches  in  length  by  one  in  di- 
ameter, from  which  size  Uiey  descend  to 
dimensions  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
coverable by  the  luiked  eye,  and  yet  retain- 
ing the  penection,  as  to  feces  and  trans- 
parency, of  the  larger  crysials.  The  Alps 
furnish  the  handsomest  specimens  of 
smokv  quartz.  This  variety  has,  of  late, 
Iieen  brought,  in  large  crystals  and  crys- 
talline masses,  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  is 
occasionally  found  about  the  Notch  of  the 
White  mountains,  in  N.  Hampshire,  as  well 
OS  at  Paris,  in  Maine.  The  yellow  quartz 
comes  from  Brazil  and  Bohemia.  A  vari- 
ety, intermediate  between  the  smoky  and 
the  yellow,  occurs  at  Cairngorm,  in  Scot- 
land. Amethysts,  of  various  colors,  are 
brought  from  Brazil,  but  those  of  the 
finest  colors  come  from  Ceylon,  India  and 
Persia.  A  variety,  intermediate  between 
amethyst  and  smoky  quartz,  is  found  in 
Siberia.  Amethyst  also  abounds  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary.  Few  localities  of 
this  beautiful  variety  are  known  in  N(Hth 
America.  Nova  Scotia  affords  it  in  limit- 
ed quanti^ ;  and  a  spot  near  Bristol,  in 
Rhode  Isnnd,  deserves  to  be  mentioned 


for  the  fine  crystals  it  has  pgrodaced.  Rose 
quartz  occuib  at  Rabenstein,  in  Bavain, 
and  in  Siberia ;  but  no  locaUty  produces  in 
BO  great  perfection  as  that  at  Paris,  in 
Maine.    It  also  exists  at  Acworth,  in  New 
Hampshire,    Topsham    (Maine),  and  at 
Soutbbury,  in  Coimecticut    Prase  comes 
from  the  mining  district  of  Schwartzen- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  and  fit>m  Cumberland,  in 
Rhode  Island.     Smah-blue  chalcedony, 
sometimes  in  pseudomorphous  crystals, 
occurs  at  Tresziyan,  in  Transylvania ;  the 
staiactitic  shapes  are  found  in  Iceland  and 
the  Faroe  iskuids  in  amygdaloid,  at  Hut- 
tenberg  and  Loben  in  Carinthia ;  also  in 
Hungaiy,  Scotland  and  ComwalL    Car- 
nelian  is  brought  from  Arabia,  India,  Suri- 
nam and  Siberia.    Chrysoprase  exists  at 
Kosemiitz,  in  Silesia,  and  at  Newfane, 
in  Vermont    At  this  last-mentioned  lo- 
cality are  found  small  prismatic  crystals 
of  quartz,  deeply  tinged  by  oxide  of  nick- 
el.   Chalcedony  and  camelian  are  occa- 
sionally found,  constituting  ver^^  hand- 
some agates,  near  Deerfield,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  at  Soutbbury,  in  Connecticut ; 
they  are  also  brought  trom  Nova  Scotia — 
in  each  of  which  places  they  occur  in 
trap.    Plasma  is  found  in  Moravia,  and  in 
Bavaria.    Flint  is  common  in  England, 
France,  Poland,  and  Spain,  but  does  not 
exist  in  North  America.    Homstone  is 
abundant  in  many  countries ;  in  the  U. 
States,  it  exists  at  numerous  localities  m 
the  state  of  New  fork,  and  in  the  West- 
em  States  generally.    Flinty  slate  forma 
beds,  and  occurs  in  pebbles,  in  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  Saxony,  in  the  Western  States  of 
the  U.  States,  and  in  the  Canadas.    Fi- 
brous quartz  is  found  in  the  Hartz  ;  cat's 
eye  in  Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar ; 
and  avanturine  at  the  cape  de  Gat,  in 
Spain.    Heliotrope  was  formerly  brought 
fjom  Ethiopia,  but  is  now  generally  ob- 
tained from  Bucharia,  fvom  Tartary,  and 
Siberia.    Iron  flint,  or  ferruginous  quartz, 
is  frequent  in  the  iron-«tone  veins  of  Sax- 
ony, Bohemia,    Hungaiy,  Transylvania, 
&c. ;  it  has  also  been  found  at  Pittsfield, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Staten  island, 
near  New  York.    The  Compostella  hya- 
cinth occurs  near  Compostella,  in  Spain. 
Striped  jasper   is  found  in  Siberia,  at 
Grandtstein,  in  Saxony,  at  Ivylnid^,  in 
Devonshire ;  the  brown  Einrptian  jasper 
comes  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  the 
red  variety  fit>m  Baden,  also  fiom  the 
town  of  Saugus,  nrar  Boston,  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   Severid  varieties  of  quartz  are 
of  important  use  in  the  arts  and  manafec- 
tures,  and  have  long  been  employed  for 
purposes  of  decoration  and  utility  by  man* 
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kind.  The  aninents  regarded  rock  crys- 
tal as  petrified  water ;  they  esteemed  it, 
particulariy,  for  the  fabrication  of  vases, 
especially  when  it  could  be  procured  in 
lar^  pieces.  Such  were  the  two  cups 
which  Nero  dashed  to  pieces  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  revolt  which  caused 
his  ruin,  one  of  which  had  cost  him  a  sum 
equal  to  $3000.  At  present,  it  is  esteemed, 
not  only  for  cups,  urns,  chandeliers,  but 
t  for  seals,  spectacle  glasses,  and  optical  in- 
,  strum«nts.  Amethyst  takes  a  fine  polish, 
1  and  is  much  employed  in  jewelry.  Its 
color,  when  dark  blue,  is  well  adapted  to 
that  of  gold,  in  which  metal  it  is  always 
set.  The  ancients  were  much  in  the  hab- 
it of  eograviog  upon  this  variety  of  quartz. 
The  rose  quartz  is  cut  into  vases  and  cups, 
and,  when  of  a  delicate  color,  and  finee 
fiiom  flaws,  is  highly  esteemed.  The  yel- 
low quartz  is  one  of  the  most  fiequent 
stones  emploved  for  watch  seals,  having 
almost  entirely  supplanted  the  caraelian, 
which  was  formerly  so  much  in  vogue ; 
it  is  called  topaz  by  the  jewellers.  Chal- 
cedony receives  a  high  polish,  exhibiting  a 
slight  degi'ee  of  unctuosity.  The  ancients 
havelefl  us  many  beautiful  specimens  of  this 
variety  of  quartz,  wrought  into  cameos  and 
cups.  They  obtained  it  from  the  redon  of 
the  Nasamones,  in  Africa,  and  from  the  en- 
virons of  Thebes,  in  Egypt  The  Japanese 
cut  an  immense  quantity  of  camelian  into 
the  fbnn  of  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  which 
they  perforate,  to  be  woni  $b  beads.  The 
camelians,  which  are  sold  at  Bombay,  are 
brought  fi^>ra  the  province  of  Guzerat,  in 
India,  and  the  finest  pieces  come  from 
the  gulf  of  Cambay.  L.apidaries  distin- 
guish two  varieties  of  camelian,  viz.  those 
haling  a  pale  color,  with  a  tinge  of  yel- 
low, and  tiiose  of  a  lively  and  deep-red 
color.  The  last  are  the  most  rare,  and 
the  most  highly  esteemed,  also,  on  account 
of  their  beauty.  The  Japanese  are  said 
to  possess  the  art  of  heightening  the  color 
of  the  pale  carnelians.  What  is  called 
tchile  camdxan,  is  simply  chalcedony.  The 
cornelian  was  much  in  vogue  among  the 
Romans;  and  the  modems  possess  nu- 
merous si)ecimens  of  ancient  workman- 
ship in  this  stone.  The  sardonyx  (an  in- 
termixture of  chalcedony  and  camelian, 
the  colors  fading  gradually  together,  and 
not  arranged  in  distinct  lines)  was  also  in 
high  estimation,  in  early  times,  and  still 
continues  to  be  employed  in  jewebr. 
The  onyx,  or  banded  agate,  which  exhib- 
its two,  three  or  more  colors,  disposed 
in  parallel  lines,  constituted  the  most  val- 
uable material  for  the  exercise  of  the 
glyptic  art,  as  the  woikman  was  enabled 
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to  make  use  of  the  different  colon  to  rep* 
resent  his  subject  in  a  natural  manner ;  nr 
example,  the  white  and  the  red  of  chal- 
cedony and  camelian  were  devoted  to  the 
representation  of  human  fiesh,  while  black, 
green,  yellow,  &c.,  were  ^propriated  to 
drapeiy  and  other  parts  or  his  design. 
Among  the  finest  cameos  of  ancient  exe^ 
cution,  may  be  mentioned  the  following, 
now  preserved  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris : 
the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus  7  the  Myste- 
ries or  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  the  Apotheo 
sis  of  Grermanicus  (which  is  engraved  up- 
on an  onyx  of  four  (tiffereutiy  colored 
bands,  and  in  which  Germanicusisrepre- 
,sented  air  home  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle) ; 
Tiberius  ;  a  Quarrel  between  Neptune 
and  Minerva.  The  onyx,  as  well  as  the 
heliotrope  and  agatized  wood,  are  dso  cut 
into  thin  plates  for  various  kinds  of  inlaid 
worit.  The  most  important  applications  of 
this  qieeies  to  useful  puiposes,.  depend 
upon  ita  being  composed  ot  silex.  duaitz 
enters  into  the  compositicMi  of  glass,  both 
white  and  colored.  It  is  added  to  the 
mass  of  porcelain,  in  the  state  of  an  im- 
palpable powder,  and  fomos  part  of  the 
paste,  also,  in  other  kinds  of  pottery.  It 
IS  used  as  a  flux  in  the  meking  of  sevonl  . 
kinds  of  ores,  particulariy  those  of  copper, 
and  in  other  metallurgical  processes.  The 
use  of  flint  in  gunrlocks  is  well  known. 
Lydian  stone  is  employed  for  uying  the 
composition  of  mixtures  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver»  Sandstone  yields  various  applica- 
tions for  arcliiteetural  and  other  purposes, 
as  the  constmetion  of  meltuij^-furoaces, 
mill-stoneS|  &c.  A  variety  of^sandstono' 
from  Villa  Bica,  in  Brazil,  which  is  flex- 
ible, deserves  to  J^e  spokmi  of  in  tiiis  place. 
Its  flexibility  is  probably  owing  to  scales 
of  mica  disseimnated  through  its  mass* 
Sand,  witli  slaked  lime,  forms  mortar.  It 
is  also  used,  in  some  countiies,  for  the  im- 
provement of  roads. 

Quassia.  The  quassia  simarvba  is  a 
tree  of  moderate  size,  inhabiting  various 
parts  of  intertropical  America,  in  a  sandy 
soil.  The  bark,  both  of  the  tnmkand 
roots,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  giyes^ 
out  a  yellowidi,  milky  and  bitter  juice. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  very  large,  and 
pinnate,  composed  of  alternate  and  almost 
sessile  leaflets,  and  destitute  of  a  terminal 
one.  The  flowers  ai-e  monoecious,  and 
disposed  in  hu-ge  axillary  panicles;  and 
the  fiiiit  is  composed  of  ^ve  capsules^ 
each  having  the  form  and  size  of  an  olive. 
The  bark  is  the  purest  bitter  known,  an('< 
has  long  been  emploved  by  the  inhabit-, 
ants  of  Guiana.  It  is  found,  m  commerc/ . 
m  the  form  of  long,  rolled  strips.— T>  & 
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Q,amarais  a  lofty  tree,  not  unlike  the 
common  ash  ia  its  general  appearanoe, 
mhabiting  the  same  countries.  The  flow- 
ers are  in  termuoal  recemes,  and  of  a 
bright  red.  All  parts  of  the  tree  are 
intensely  bitter,  but  the  bark  is  now 
esteemed  the  most  powerful.  Quassia 
has  no  sensible  odor.  Its  taste  is  that  of 
a  pure  bitter,  more  intense  and  durable 
than  that  of  almost  anv  other  known  sub- 
stance. It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used 
in  brewing  malt  liquors,  as  a  substitute  for 
hops. 

QuATRAiif,  in  versification;  a  strophe 
of  four  verses ;  for  enmple,  the  two  first 
strophes  of  a  sonnet ;  but  the  quatrain 
may  form  an  independent  whole. 

Quatre-Bras  and  Liont,  Battles  of, 
on  June  16, 1815.  These  two  battles  are 
to  be  considered  as  the  first  act  of  the 
ffreat  and  bloody  drama  of  Waterloo. 
(<L  V.)  Napoleon's  plan,  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1815,  was  to  fight  his 
enemies  singly,  as  he  felt  himself  unequal 
to  meet  their  combined  forces.  The 
chief  purpose  of  his  movements,  tliere- 
fore,  was  to  anticipate  their  concentra- 
tion. The  Russians  and  Austrians,  yet 
on  their  march  towards  tiie  Rhine,  might 
be  left  out  of  the  calculation ;  but  Welling- 
ton, with  102,000  Britislj,  Netherlandish, 
and  Brunswick  troops,  and  BHicher,  with 
130,060  Prussians,  were  near  the  French 
fiontiers,  between  Brussels  and  Liege,  yet 
in  detachment  cantonments,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions. 
Their  united  forces  were  much  superior 
to  those  of  Napoleon,  which,  according 
to  the  French  accounts,  amounted  to 
150,000.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for 
him  to  prevent  the  union  of  Wellington 
and  Blucber,  and  to  beat  them  separately. 
Several  circumstances  held  out  a  prospect 
of  success:  he  was  ]>erfoctiy  acquainted 
with  the  ground,  could  determine  how 
much  time  was  necessary  to  concentrate 
the  different  corps  of  the  enemy;  and 
B16cher  and  Wellington  would  need  at 
least  two  days  to  effect  a  union.  BKicher, 
as  the  most  hasty,  was  to  be  fu^  attacked, 
and  driven  back  to  the  Rhine  ;  after 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  beat 
the  more  cautious  Wellington.  The  cal- 
culations seemed  excellent,  but  were  not 
successfully  accomplished.  Napoleon 
found  the  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  June 
15,  yet  apparently  in  perfect  quiet  His 
rapid  advance,  in  three  columns,  over  the 
Sambre,  towards  Charleroy,  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  surprise.  The  nrst  Prussian 
corps,  under  general  Ziethen,  forming,  as 
it  were,  Blficher's  advanced  guard,  retired, 
according  to  standing  orders,  with  equal 


skill  and  coolness,  though  not  without 
considerable  loss,  towards  Fleurus,  gain- 
ing time,  as  had  been  intended,  to  con- 
centrate the  other  corps,  and  prepare  for 
action  in  the  rear  of  Fleurus.  Towards 
noon,  Napoleon,  then  at  Charieroy,  de- 
veloped his  plan  more  fully.  On  the  road 
leading  north  from  Charleroy  to  Brussels, 
which  is  thirty  miles  distant,  lie  the  posi- 
tions Gosselies,  Frasnes,  Quatre-Bras  (a 
hamlet  consisting;  of  a  fow  houses,  where 
the  road  from  Nivelles  to  Namur  crosses, 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  that  to  Bnis- 
sel8|,  Jemappes  and  Waterloo.  On  this 
road,  marriial  Ney  was  ordered  to  advance 
with  the  first  and  second  divisions,  and 
the  cavalry  belonging  to  them  (42,000 
strongV  to  Quatre-Bras,  to  drive  every 
thiaf  Defore  him,  and  to  prevent,  at  any 
sacrifice,  the  approach  and  junction  of 
Wellington,  who  was  expected  to  advance 
Grom  Brussels.  Ney,  therefore,  command- 
ed the  left  winff  of  the  French  anny,  and 
formed  the  wedge  which  Napoleon  pro- 
posed to  foree  between  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies,  while  he  threw  him- 
self upon  Blficher.  Ney's  chiu|;e  seems 
to  have  been  a  difficult  one :  it  appears, 
finom  the  compliunts  and  the  justifications 
of  liis  conduct,  that  the  emperor,  by  a  cer- 
tain indistmctness  in  his  orders,  placed 
him  in  the  disagreeable  situation  of^  being 
obliged  to  act  according  to  cireumstances. 
Ney  executed  his  orders  literally ;  that  is, 
he  advanced,  on  the  15th  of  June,  as  for 
as  Frasnes,  his  outposts  being  beyond  that 
place,  in  the  direction  of  Quatre-Bras, 
where  they  encountered  an  advanced  post 
of  the  prince  of  Orange's  corps,  which 
prince  Bernard  of  Weimar  had  thrown 
forward  Grom  Quatre-Bras.  This  post 
was  maintained ;  and  night  coming  on  pre- 
vented anv  examination  of  what  was 
passing  behind  it.  During  tlie  whole  day. 
Key  had  heard  a  warm  cannonade  in  his 
rear  (caused  by  the  action  l)etween  Van- 
dammc,  Grouchy  and  tlie  fii-st  Prussian 
corps  near  Fleurus),  which  forbade  him  to 
calculate  on  a  very  rapid  advance  of  tlie 
French.  Tills  circun)t)tauce  induced  liim 
to  act  with  caution :  he  remained  at 
Frasnes.  It  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  the 
brave  resistance  of  the  first  Pi-ussion  corps, 
which  Vandamme  and  Grouchy  were  not 
able  to  drive  back  quickly  enough,  was  un- 
expected by  Napoleon.  He  lisul  probably 
expected  to  })enetrate  beyond  Fleurus,  on 
the  15th,  witli  his  main  body.  On  the 
night  of  the  15th,  the  British  forces^  scn- 
fflble  of  Napoleon's  object,  advanced  on 
the  road  Grom  Brussels  towards  Quatre-^ 
Bras,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  support  the 
Prussians ;  and  Blikcher  got  his  mvt,  sec- 
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fnd  and  third  davimoiiB  in  positHm  to  the 
Doith  of  Fleurus,  haying  the  BritiBh  on  hie 
tight,  and  expecting  his  fouith  divimon, 
uoder  B£ilow,  irom  Liege.  His  position 
WM  on  a  chain  of  heights  imperfectly  cov- 
ered by  the  Ligny,  a  Bmall  stream,  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  possession  -of  the  vil- 
lages St.  Amand,  Ligny,  Tongrines  and 
Sombref  in  front :  in  the  rear  it  was  inter- 
sected l^  the  Toad  from  Qnatre-Bras  to 
Namur.  Napoleon,  havmg  examined  his 
disposition  on  the  moming  of  the  IS&k^ 
ana  it  being  necessaty  to  rest  his  trocnps, 
ordered  an  attack  in  tne  afternoon.  Ney 
agam  received  ordefs  to  press  forward  on 
Quabe-Aras,  to  drive  out  the  Engliah 
bdbre  they  could  be  concentrated,  aim  to 
make  a  diversion  in  the  Prussian  rear, 
leavinff  his  first  corps  under  general  Er- 
lon,  9^,000  strong  (neariy  half  cf  his 
whole  force),  as  a  reserve  at  Frasnes, 
'wiMi  might  support  him  or  Napdeon,  as 
necessitv  shonld  require.  Some  French 
'Writers  have  accused  Ney  of  dilatorinees, 
while  others  have  defended  him  from  this 
«hane.  (See  Gouigaud's  Campaign  of 
1815,  wim  the  counter  statements  of 
damot  and  Mardsand.)  It  is  certain  that 
he  did  not  ftifly  develope  lus  forces  before 
four  o*clock  in  ihe  afternoon,  when  he 
made  Ins  attack  on  Quatre-Bras,  after  the 
prince  of  Onmi|pe,  with  the  Netherlandish 
troops,  'the  duke  of  Brunswick,  with  his 
eorps,  and  the  Hanoverian  and  British 
divisions,  nnder  Ahen  and  Ficton,  had 
already  arrived  and  taken  poention.  Al- 
tfaongh  the  junction  between  Bliicher  and 
Welnngton  was  not  accomplished  on  that 
day,  yet  Ney's  attack  was  repulsed,  not- 
vrithMnding  his  -superiority,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  in  cavaliy  and  artiUeiy, 
of  which  lus  opponents  were  almost  com- 
pletely destitute,  and  in  spite  of  the  im- 
common  valor  displayed  by  his  troops. 
Wellington,  on  the  Nivelles  road,  with  nis 
right  winff  resting  on  Quatre-Bnui  and 
the  wood  defended  by  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  his  left  on  the  village  of 
Piermont,  held  Ney  in  check  so  success- 
fully, that,  in  the  evening,  new  British  re- 
inforcements continuing  to  arrive,  the  for- 
mer was  forced  to  send  for  his  reserve  at 
Frasnes,  and,  finally,  to  make  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  leave  the  field  to  the 
English.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
nemy  equal,  amounting  to  about  10,000 
men,  among  whom  was  the  duke  of 
Brunswick.  Napoleon  began  his  attack 
on  the  Prussians  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  two  columns.  The  third 
French  division,  under  Vandamme,  ad- 
vanced against  the  Prussian  right  wing  at 
St  Amand;  the  fourth,  under  Gerard, 


pressed  forward  towards  Licny ;  Grouchy, 
with  the  cavahy,  occupiea  the  attention 
of  the  Prussian  left  wing,  under  Hiiele- 
mann,  near  Sombref.  Vandamme's  attack 
was,  at  first,  not  without  effect,  but, 
towards  five  o'clock,  was  repelled  so 
eftectually  that  Napoleon  desisted,  and,  as 
Vey*B  diversion  in  the  Prussian  rear  was 
not  effected,  directed  his  attention  upon 
Ligny.  The  Prussians  had,  fi^om  the  be- 
ginning, considered  the  possession  of  this 
village  as  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Here  the  battle  ra^^  with  the  greatest 
fuiy,  and  the  ground  was  coverra  with 
Ihe  dead  and  wounded.  Gerard  had  sac- 
rificed neariy  his  whole  division  for  the 
possession  or  one  half  of  the  village,  sep- 
arated by  the  rivulet  of  die  same  name 
horn  the  other  half.  He  was  unable  to 
{>enetrate  fiuther;  nor  could  the  Prus- 
sians, on  the  other  hand,  dislodge  him  hv 
the  most  vigorous  attacks.  If  the  fouitn 
division,  under  Bfilow,  had  arrived  at  this 
moment,  it  would  have  decided  the  foto 
of  the  day ;  but  a  variety  of  obstacles  re- 
tarded it  The  evident  relaxation  in  Na- 
poleon's attack  on  the  right  wing  gave  tlbe 
Prussians  an  opportunity  of  obSuning  an 
apparent  advantage  in  that  quarter.  All 
the  disposable  reserves  were  directed 
towards  that  pomt,  when  Napoleon  unex- 
pectedly threw  himself  upon  Lisny.  He 
now  accomplished  his  purpose  Dy  means 
of  his  guards,  who  passed  the  LaJ^y  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  village,  and 
threatened  to  cut  oflfthe  exhausted  Prus- 
sians, which  would  have  been  the  more 
easily  effected,  as  all  the  reserves  and  ar- 
tilleiy  had  been  withdrawn.  Blficher 
attempted  in  vain  to  repel  the  French 
cuirassiers,  with  about  1000  li^ht  cavalry. 
He  was  in  such  danger,  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  was  only  saved  by  the  darkness, 
almost  by  a  miracle.  (See  Blikher,) 
Nothing  remained  but  to  anandon  Li{;ny, 
and  retire  with  his  first  and  second  divis- 
ions, in  large  bodies,  upon  Wavre,  whith- 
er, towards  midnight,  the  third  division, 
which  had  been  less  actively  engaged 
during  tlie  day,  followed.  Napoleon 
overrated  the  loss  of  the  Prussians,  and 
allowed  them  to  retire  unniolestedi  prob- 
ably because  his  troops  were  too  much 
fiitigued,  and  required  rest  to  be  in  a  stato 
to  be  led  against  Wellington.  Grouchy, 
Vandamme,  and  generals  Excelmans  and 
PajoL  received  orders,  on  the  17th,  to  fol- 
low Uie  Prussians,  with  35,000  men ;  but 
they  had  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pursuit — a  circumstance 
which,  with  Grouchy's  affiiir  at  Wavre 
(q.  v.),  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
events  at  Waterloo.     In  the  battle  of 
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V,  the  Pniflnaos  were  superior  in 
Dumber.  Tbcy  lost  about  20,000  men 
and  fifteen  cannons^  Vj^'^^y  '^^  coinequence 
of  their.confined  position.  Napoleon  had 
brought  onK  about  60,000  men  into  battle, 
his  sixth  division  not  having  reached 
Fleurus  till  dark ;  and  the  first  marched 
back  and  forward  to  and  from  Frasnes, 
without  taking  part  in  the  action;  whether 
in  consequence  of  its  original  orders,  or 
fix>m  misunderstanding,  or  from  the  wish 
of  its  commander  to  participate  in  the 
batde  of  St  Amand,  his  not  been  clearly 
explained.  The  loss  of  this  corps  was  of 
the  most  fiital  consequence  to  Ney.  The 
French  accounts  gave  their  loss  at  Lisny 
at  from  6  to  700a  Afler  Wellington  had 
learned  the  issue  of  the  battle  at  Liffny, 
he  retired  from  Quatre-Bras  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  17th,  and  was  followed  by 
Napoleon.    (9ee  Wataioo.) 

QUATKBM^RE  -DE  -  QuiIfCT,      AutoinC 

Chrysostome,  a  distinguished  French  ao- 
vant^  member  of  the  Paris  academy  of 
inscriptions,  was  distinguished  for  his  lit- 
oraiy  taste  and  talents  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution.  He  em- 
braced the  cause  of  moderate  reform,  and, 
in  1791,  was  chosen  deputy  for  Paris, 
to  the  legisladve  assembly,  where  he  was 
the  advocate  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy. His  firmness  and  moderation 
could  not  fail  to  displease  the  violent; 
and  he  was  among  the  deputies  who,  on 
the  8th  of  August,  were  insulted  on  com- 
ing out  of  the  assembly.  Afler  the  disso- 
lution of  the  legislative  assembly,  Quatre- 
m^  was  thirteen  months  in  prison,  and, 
afler  the  proscriptions  of  1793»  his  horror 
of  the  terrorists  was  such  that  he  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  13th  of  Vend^miaue  (5th  of  October, 
1795).  The  party  of  the  Jacobins  having 
triumphed,  he  was  condemned  to  death  for 
contumacy,  in  not  appearing  to  a  charge 
of  baviug  excited  a  revolt  against  tlie  con- 
vention. He  escaped ;  and  a  jury  having, 
in  July,  1796,  declared,  that  no  revolt  had 
existed  on  that  occasion,  he  came  for- 
ward, took  his  trial,  and  pronounced  a 
discourse  on  his  acquittal,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  boldness  and  stren^h. 
The  department  of  the  Seine  named  him, 
in  1797,  deputy  to  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred;  but  his  opposition  to  the  revolu- 
tionists of  that  dav  involved  him  in  the 
sentence  of  banishment  of  the  18th  of 
Fructidor  (5th  of  September,  1797).  He 
again  escafied,  and  was  recalled  in  De- 
cember, 1799,  by  the  consuls.  In  1800, 
having  been  named  member  of  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  he  wos  appointed  secrotaiy  to  that 


body,  and  was  aAerwaids  called  to  the 
national  institute,  in  the  class  of  histoiy 
and  aocieDt  literature.  In  1814,  he  was 
made  ofiicer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  cen- 
sor royal,  and  intendant  of  arts  and  puUie 
monuments.  In  1815,  he  was  named 
member  of  the  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion. He  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Journal  des  StnanU,  for  the  depaitment  of 
the  fine  arts^  in  1816,  and  kmgltt  of  St. 
Michael,  in  1817.  He  has  prooounoed 
funeral  discouises  on  many  of  his  departed 
fellow  academicians,  which  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  rich  and  powerful 
eloquence.  Among  his  works  ate,  i>  Ju- 
piter Oi^mpioi  (1814),  on  ancient  sculp- 
ture in  ivoiy  and  gold ;  Euaii  mw  VMrnUa- 
tUmdauUsBtaux-.M$(lSaaU  LatVu^ 
la  OuvragtM  dt  Raphad  (1824). 
QxjATUORDEciMiAifs*  (See  Stds.) 
Quebec,  city;  the  ci^tal  of  Lower 
Canada,  on  a  promontory  on  the  Dorth- 
west  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  180 
miles  below  Montreal,  neariy  400  fioM 
the  sea,  700  west  by  north  from  Ualifiu^ 
and  740  from  Washington ;  laL  46°  47'  N. ; 
Ion.  70^  56^  W.  The  popuktiou  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  is  stated  by  Boucbette 
(British  Dominions  m  N.  America,  Lon- 
don, 1831, 2  vols.  4to.)  at  about  30,000.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  French  lan- 
guage is  most  in  use.  The  promontoiy 
on  which  Quebec  is  built,  is  formed  1^ 
the  Sl  Lawrence  and  St.  Cluurles,  and  is 
the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  land,  gener- 
ally from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  which 
runs  from  east  to  wesL  On  the  north  it 
has  the  bold  uromontoiy  of  cape  Dia- 
mond, risinff  almost  perpendicularly  345 
feet  above  me  water;  and  across  it  at  the 
north-east,  or  lower  end,  the  city  is  built. 
The  fortifications  extending  across  the 
peninsula,  shut  in  the  ground  on  which 
the  city  stands,  the  circuit  of  which  is 
about  two  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  pazts,  upper  and  lower.  Upper 
Quebec  is  situated  on  the  side  of  cape 
Diamond,  which  slopes  to  the  north,  to- 
wards tlie  river  Sl  Charies.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower  town  by  a  line  of 
steep  rocks,  which  run  fit>m  the  cape  to- 
wards the  wesL  The  lower  town  is  situ- 
ated immediately  under  cape  Diamond, 
on  ground  considerably  raised,  to  prevent 
its  oeing  overflowed,  as  formerly,  at  flood 
tide.  The  streets  run  from  the  upper 
side  of  cape  Diamond  down  to  the  Sl 
Charles,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile. 
They  are  of  considerable  breadth,  and  the 
houses  are  large  and  commodious.  The 
houses  next  the  river  have  very  extensive 
warehouses  attached  to  them,  and  vessels 
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eome  close  to  die  wbanres  to  diecherge 
their  cargoes.  The  communication  fixmi 
the  lower  to  the  upper  town  is  by  a  wind- 
ing street,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  fortified 
gate.  **  Quebec,"  says  professor  Silliman, 
''lor  an  American  city,  is  certainly  a  veiy 
peculiar  town:  a  militaty  town— nioet 
compactly  and  permanently  buih— stone 
its  sole  material — environed,  as  to  its  most 
iffiponant  parts,  by  walls  and  gates— and 
defended  oy  numerous  heavy  cannon — 
garrisoned  by  troops,  having  the  arms,  the 
cofltume,  the  muric,  the  discipline  of  Eu- 
rope— foreign  in  language,  reatures,  and 
origin,  from  most  of  those  whom  they  are 
sent  u>  defend — ^founded  upon  a  rock,  and 
ID  its  higher  parts  overlooking  a  great  ex- 
tent of  cotmtry— between  three  and  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  ocean — ^in  the 
midst  of  a  great  continent,  and  yet  dis- 
playing fleets  of  foreign  merchantmen,  in 
Its  fine  capacious  bay,  and  showing  all  the 
bustle  of  a  crowded  seaport — ^its  streets 
narrow,  populous,  and  winding  up  and 
down  almost  mountainous  declivities — 
situated  in  the  latitude  of  the  finest  pans 
of  Europe — exhibiting  in  its  environs  the 
beauty  of  a  European  capital,  and  yet,  in 
winter,  smarting  with  the  cold  of  Siberia — 
governed  by  people  of  different  language 
oad  habits  from  the  mass  of  the  popuw- 
tioD— opposed  in  religion,  and  yet  leaving 
that  population  without  taxes,  and  in  the 
fu&  enjoj^ment  of  every  privilege,  civil 
and  religious.  Such  are  some  of  the  im- 
portant features  which  strike  a  stranger 
in  the  city  of  Quebec"  The  upper  town 
is  the  seat  of  government,  and  die  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  military.  Great  im- 
provements have  recently  been  made  in 
the  style  of  buildings,  and  many  of  the 
private  dwellings,  and  several  of  the  pub- 
lie  buildings  are  spacious  and  elegant. 
There  is  a  French  seminary  or  college, 
containing  usually  more  than  200  pupils ; 
but  much  less  attention  is  paid  to  educa- 
tion than  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  U. 
States.  Quebec  is  better  fordfied  than 
any  other  town  in  America.  Its  strength 
has  been  greatly  increased  within  a  few 
years.  It  is  so  well  defended  at  all  points, 
as  to  render  it  abundandy  adequate  to 
repel  any  force  that  could  approach  it 
The  basin  or  harbor  of  Quebec  is  very 
beautifiil,  safe,  and  spacious;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  contain  100  sail  of  the  line.  The 
depth  of  water  is  twenty-eight  fiithoms ; 
the  springtides  rise  twenty-three  or  twen- 
ty-four feet,  and  the  neap  tides  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  The  river  St  Lawrence  is 
twelve  miles  wide  above  the  city,  but  is 
here  contracted  to  one  mile  in  breadth. 
39* 


The  exports  consist  principally  of  timber, 
grain,  flour,  furs,  and  pot  and  pearlashes. 
The  trade  is  veiy  extensive,  and  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  Bridsh  vessels.  Amount 
of  imports  in  1829,  £824,m  Quebec 
was  settled  by  the  French  in  1606,  taken 
by  the  English  in  1759,  and  ceded  to  them 
in  1763.  In  1775^  an  unsuccessful  attadt 
was  made  upon  it  by  the  Americans  un- 
der general  Montgomery,  (q.  v.)  who  fell,  - 
togeSier  with  about  700  men. 

Qdedlinburo,  a  town  in  the  Prussian 
irovemment  of  Magdebui^,  province  of 
Saxony,  Is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz 
mountains,  and  contains  12,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  indus- 
try ;  its  distilleries  are  important,  and  many 
swine  are  fiitted  for  sale.  Among  its  pub- 
lic establishments  is  an  institute  for  juve- 
nile ofilenders.  Quedlinburg  is  the  native 
place  of  Klopstock.  The  tovra  owes  its 
origin  to  the  foundation  of  a  rel^ious 
house  for  ladies  there,  between  932  and 
996)  by  king  Henry  I.  The  abbess,  from 
1539,  a  Lutheran,  was  a  member  of  the 
estates  of  the  empire. 

Queen  (Anglo-Saxon,  cwtn,  the  wife) ; 
the  wife  of  a  king.  In  England,  the 
queen  is  either  jueenrconsorl,  or  merely 
wife  of  the  reigning  king,  who  is  in  gen- 
eral (unless  where  expressly  exempted  by 
law)  upon  the  same  footing  with  other 
subjects,  being  to  all  intents  the  king'b 
subject,  and  not  bis  equal;  or  queen-regent 
regnant,  or  sovereign,  who  holds  the 
crown  in  her  own  right,  and  has  the  same 

Eowers,  prero^tives,  and  duties,  as  if  she 
ad  lieen  a  king  (see  Great  Britain,  di- 
vision Ef^lM  Conshtution)^  and  whose 
husband  is  a  subject,  and  may  be  guilty 
of  high  treason  apiinst  her;  or  queen' 
dowager,  widow  of^tbe  kiiiff,  who  enjoys 
most  of  the  privileges  which  belonged  to 
her  as  queen-consort  It  is  treason  to 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
queen-consort,  and  to  violate  or  defile  her 
person  not  only  renders  the  person  com- 
mitting the  act  guilty  of  treason,  but  also  the 
queen  herself,  if  consenting.  If  the  queen 
be  accused  of  treason,  she  is  (whether  con- 
sort or  dowager)  tried  bv  the  house  of 
peers.  Queen  Caroline  (q.  v.)  was  pro- 
ceeded against  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties. (See  Laws  of  Exception,)  By  act  of 
parliament,  August  2, 1831,  the  usual  pro- 
vision of  £100,000  per  annum,  with  the 
use  of  Marlborough  bouse,  was  made  for 
queen  Adelaide,  in  case  she  should  sur- 
vive the  king.  In  Prussia,  Sweden  and 
France,  the  succession  being  confined  to 
the  male  Une,  there  can  be  no  queen  reg- 
nant (See  Salie  Law.)   In  Spain  (by  royal 
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decree  of  March  29, 1830]^  Portugal,  &c^ 
fumalea  are  not  excluded  Irom  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne. 

QueeVs  College.  (See  JVew  Bruns^ 
wick,  in  New  Jersey.) 

QuERciTRoiv,  in  dyeing;  the  internal 
bark  of  the  quercus  nigra;  it  yields  its 
color,  which  is  yellow,  by  infusion  in  wa- 
ter, and  by  the  common  mordants  gives  a 
permanent  dye. 

QuERETARO ;  onc  of  the  states  of  the 
Mexican  confederacy,  formed  in  1824,  of 
the  old  intendancy  of  the  same  name, 
which  luul  been  sefMurated  from  that  of 
Mexico  in  1816.  It  is  bounded  by  the  states 
of  S.  Luis,  Potosi,  and  Vera  Cruz,  on  the 
north,  by  that  of  Puebla  on  the  east,  by 
Mexico  on  the  south,  and  by  Mechoacan 
and  Guanaxuato  on  the  west ;  square  miles, 
15,000 ;  population,  about  60,000.  It  lies 
entirely  on  the  central  plateau  of  Mexico, 
which  is  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  produc- 
tions are  maize,  wheat,  European  fruits, 
&LC,  (See  Mexico,)  Ciueretaro  is  one  of 
the  most  manufacturing  states  of  the  union. 
Its  capital,  of  tlie  same  name,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  35,000,  lies  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
6.500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  lac 
20°  36"  N. ;  Ion.  IWP  IQf  W. ;  112  miles 
north-west  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Mexico, 
containing  a  magnificent  cathedral,  several 
convents,  hospitals,  &c. :  the  streets  are 
well  laid  out,  luid  there  are  several  fine 
squares.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  consider- 
able manufacturiug  industry. 

QuESNAY,  Francis,  a  Fix$nch  physician 
of  some  eminence,  but  chiefly  noted  as  a 
writer  on  political  economy,  was  bom  in 
1694,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1774.  His 
father  was  a  fanner,  and  he  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  his  profession  under  n  coun- 
try surgeon ;  afler  which,  going  to  the 
metropolis,  he  l)ecame  secretary  to  a  soci- 
ety established  for  the  improvement  of 
surser)\  At  length  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  and  obtained  the  situation  of  physi- 
cian to  Madame  de  Pom|)adour,  the  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XV,  and  through  her  interest 
•l>ecan]e  physician  to  the  king.  Amid  tlie 
intrigues  of  a  licentious  court,  he  observed 
a  simplicity  of  manners  and  apparent  dis- 
uiterestedness  which  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  characters  of  those  around 
him.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  became  the  founder  of  the  political 
sect  of  the  economists.  (See  Phusiocratie 
Svstem,  PoUHcal  Economy^  and  Laharpe's 
Cows  de  LiiUraturey  14th  vol.)  He  was 
the  author  of  various  surgical  and  med- 
ical wortcB,  several  articles  in  the  En- 


cydopidUj  and  trKts  on  politics,  iacludiog 
a  treatise  on  Physiocrasy,  or  the  Goveni- 
ment  most  advantageous  to  the  Human 
Race  (1768, 8vo.). 

QuESTORs;  ordinaiy  magistrates  (see 
MagistraUi)  among  the  Romans,  whe 
managed  the  public  treasury  (cararium), 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and  super- 
intended the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  public  money.  They  were  at  fint 
appointed  by  the  kings,  afterwards  by  the 
consuls,  and  after  307,  A.  U.,  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  comitia  inbuia.  At  first  there 
were  two  questors^  in  333,  A.  U. ;  two  oth- 
ers were  added  to  assist  the  consuls  in 
war.  The  two  first  remained  in  the  city. 
After  tlie  Romans  had  conquered  all  Italy, 
four  more  were  added :  under  Sylla  there 
were  twenty ;  under  Ceesar,  forty.  After 
this  period  their  number  was  arbitrary,  but 
in  Rome  itself  the  number  was  always 
two,  who  were  called,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, qwBstores  urbanL  The  othere  were 
called  quastores  promnciaUSy  or  mUHans. 
The  questorship  was  the  lowest  office  of 
honor,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  seiuite ; 
but  it  was  sometimes  filled  by  consular 
men. 

QuEVEoo-ViLLEOAS,  dou  Francisoo  de, 
a  Spanish  poet,,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in 
1580,  and  studied  at  Alcala  de  Henares. 
Besides  the  ancient  languages,  his  course 
of  studies  comprised  theology,  medicine 
and  philosophy,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
devote  himself  to  any  professional  pur- 
suit He  combined  extensive  learning 
with  much  wit  and  great  originality.  In 
consequence  of  a  duel,  in  which  his  ad- 
versary fell,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  his  ser- 
vices gained  him  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  duke  of  Ossuna.  (q.  v.) 
Afler  having  visited  Germany  and  France, 
Quevedo  returned  to  Spain;  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  connexions  witli  the  duke, 
then  in  disgrace,  he  was  arrested  and  con- 
fined to  his  estate.  La  Torre  de  Juan,  for 
three  years.  To  restore  his  health,  im- 
paired by  his  confinement,  he  travelled 
through  Spain,  and  aftenvards  lived  in 
retirement  on  his  estate,  where  he  proba- 
bly wrote  his  poems  published  under  the 
title  of  tlio  Bachelor  of  La  Torre.  Philip 
IV  conferred  on  him  the  place  of  secretary, 
and,  in  1634,  Quevedo  married  the  sister  of 
the  archbishop  of  Abarazin.  But  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  years,  he  was  imprisoned 
for  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  Olivarez,  which 
was  imputed  to  him  without  any  proofs. 
He  was  released  after  two  years'  confine- 
ment, but  his  health  had  suffered  much 
from  his  imprisonment  Being  banished 
from  court,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  which 
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had  been  repeatedly  plundered  while  be 
was  in  prison,  and  died  at  Villa  Nueva  de 
los  Infantea,  in  1645.  His  works  are  ra- 
rioiis  in  their  character.  His  humorous 
productions  are  distinguished  for  playful- 
ness, wit  and  invention.  His  prose  works 
are  mostly  effusions  of  humor  and  satire. 
His  Visions  (<Si4«no9)  have  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages  (English, 
by  L'Estrange);  his  Vida  del  Gran 
ikMcano  is  a  cx>mic  romance  of  the  sort 
called  by  the  Spaniards  picarttco.  He  also 
translated  the  Eruihind'Um  of  Epictetus 
into  Spanish.  His  works  were  published 
at  Brussels,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  in 
1660  and  in  1670,  and  have  since  been  re- 
peatedly reprinted. 

Qui  VIVE  (who  Uvea?);  the  challenge 
of  die  French  sentries  to  those  who  ap- 

1)roach  their  posts ;  equivalent  to  tlie  Eng- 
ish  ^  Who  goes  there  ?"  To  be  on  the  ^t 
Otoe  is  to  be  on  the  alert,  like  a  sentinel. 

QuiBBRON ;  a  peninsula  on  the  western 
coast  of  France,  m  the  department  of  the 
Morbihan,  containing  the  town  of  Quibe- 
ron  (2000  inhabitants)  and  several  ham- 
lets. June  27, 1795,  a  body  of  1200  to 
1500  imwris^  under  the  command  of  the 
count  d*Hervilly,  landed  on  this  coast,  and 
took  possession  of  the  peninsula.  Their 
numbers  were  increased  by  several  thou- 
sand royalists ;  but  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled, by  the  advance  of  the  republican 
forces  under  Hoche  (q.  v.),  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  peninsula,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  fort  Penthi^vre,  situated  on  its 
isthmus,  and  of  the  English  squadron,  by 
which  they  had  been  brought  over.  Six 
thousand  Chouans  (q.  v.i  with  their  wives 
and  children,  followed  them  thither. 
Hoche  now  besieged  the  peninsula.  July 
16,  D'Hervilly  attempted  a  sortie,  in  which 
he  fell.  On  the  17tb,  a  reinforcement  of 
6m{gr^  landed,  under  the  command  of 
Sombreuil.  On  the  2l8t,  the  fort  was  taken 
by  the  republicans,  wlio  penetrated  into 
toe  peninsula ;  and  on  the  23d,  Sombreuil 
surrendered,  with  4000  men,  after  a  brave 
resistance.  The  vouug  Sombreuil  (28 
years  oldj,  whose  mther  and  brother  per- 
ished under  the  guillotine  during  the  rev- 
olution, and  about  200  of  the  royalists, 
were  shot.  In  1829,  a  chapel  was  erected 
here,  containins  a  marble  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  hnigria  who  fell  on 
this  occasion.    (See  Vendit.) 

Quick,  or  Quickset  Hedge,  among 
gardenera,  denotes  all  live  hedges,  of  what- 
soever sorts  of  plants  they  are  composed, 
to  distinguish  them  from  dead  hedges, 
but  in  a  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  is  re- 
strained to  those  planted  with  hawdiom. 


Quicklime.    (See  Lim/t^  vol.  vii,  page 

554.) 
Quickset  Hiidoe.  (See  i^wdt  HtSf^.) 
Quicksilver.  (See  Mercwru.) 
Quietism.  The  ceremonial  and  hie- 
rarchical spirit  of  some  monastic  orders, 
especially  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 
had,  in  tlie  seventeenth  century,  almost 
converted  religion,  among  the  Catholics, 
into  a  mere  mechanical  service.  The  rep- 
etition of  forms  of  prayer  from  the  breyia- 
rjy  and  on  the  rosary,  fiwtiug,  confession, 
frequent  pilgrimages,  invocations  of  the 
mother  of^God  and  of  saints,  almsgiving, 
the  purchase  of  indulgences,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  minute  observation  of  external 
forms,  came  to  be  viewed  as  real  piety. 
Pious  minds,  disposed  to  a  more  earnest 
devotion,  turned  with  ardor  to  mysticism, 
which  afforded  refuge  and  spinlual  ali- 
ment to  the  more  feeling  soul,  when  all 
relinon  seemed  to  have  become  petrified 
in  the  forms  of  ritual  observances.  The 
Spiritual  Guide  (Qwda  SpirituaU\  a  work 
published  at  Rome  in  1675,  by  Michael 
Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  answered  this 
want  With  an  enthusiasm  which  soon 
gained  ftvor  to  his  pious  fancies,  Molinos 
spoke  of  the  tranauillity  of  a  soul  absorbed 
in  the  Deity,  which,  dead  to  all  other 
tlioughts  and  feelings,  and  disturbed  by 
no  outward  events,  had  '  perception  of 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  God.  In 
obedience  to  his  mstructions,  the  devout 
now  sought  solely  this  tranquillity  of  soul 
(mdts^  Latin,  re»^  whence  Qutelifm  and 
ifmdisla ;  in  Greek,  Uesyehasies);  and  no 
opposiuon  wouki  have  been  made  to 
them,  but  for  the  danger  that  the  devotion- 
al exercises  enjoined  by  the  church  and 
the  monastic  ordere  would  appear  super- 
fluous. Molinos  was  obliged  to  abjure 
his  errors,  and  terminated  his  life  in  daily 
acts  of  penance  in  a  Dominican  convent 
in  Rome.  (He  died  in  1696.)  But  this 
violence  by  no  means  prevented  the  diffu- 
sion of  Quietism.  The  Spiritual  Guide 
was  eageriy  studied,  and  produced  a  num- 
ber of  similar  works  in  Germany  and 
France,  where  the  way  had  ah«ady  been 
prepared  for  its  reception,  by  the  works 
of  Bourignon  (q.  v.),  Poirets,  and  the 
Pietists.  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  body  of  monks  called 
Huychaaits  (also  UmbUianimi),  who  spent 
their  whole  time  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. (See  HesychasUs.)  The  most  cele- 
brated promoter  of  Quietism  in  France, 
was  a  beautiful  and  rich  widow,  a  favorite 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  Joanna  Maria 
Bouvierde  la  Mothe  Guyon,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Madame  Guyon,  is  oelebnted 
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as  an  amiable  entbiisiaac,  of  more  imagina- 
tioQ  than  judgment  Her  example,  her 
pimrera,  her  worlu,  replete  with  unction, 
and  tlie  exertions  of  her  confeaaor  La- 
combe,  gained  her  adherents  enough  to , 
excite  the  attention  of  the  oiergy.  There 
were,  indeed,  strong  reasons  for  believing 
a  young  woman  crazy,  who  imagined 
herself  the  pregnant  woman  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse (xii,  2),  and  who,  in  her  own  ac- 
count of  her  life,  says  that  she  was  often 
filled  with  such  an  overflowing  of  grace, 
that  she  was  literally  ou  the  iK)int  of 
bursting,  and  that  it  became  necessary  to 
loosen  her  clothes ;  upoa  wliich  this  ful- 
ness of  grace  was  poured  out  upon  those 
who  did  her  this  service.  Lacombe  was 
thrown  into  prison  at  Paris,  and  died  in 
confinement,  in  1709;  but  Mod.  Guyon 
herself,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  was 
restored  to  liberty,  and  had  the  honor  of 
being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  prayers 
of  Miad.  de  Maintenon  at  St.  Cyr.  The 
oontroveray  therefore  seemed  at  an  end, 
when  Fenelon  (q.  v.)  thought  be  discov- 
ered in  Mad.  Guyon  a  kindred  spirit,  and 
became  the  advocate  of  her  and  her 
writinf^  in  his  ExnUcaUon  dts  Mapnme$ 
dt$  Samia  »ur  la  Vie  mUrieure  (1097). 
The  accession  of  so  disdnguished  a  man, 
whose  works  of  devotion  had  been  re- 
ceived in  Fran<ie  with  enthusiasm,  gave 
new  weight  to  Quietism,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  BosBuet,  the  champion  of  the 
French  theologians,  to  inflict  dis^ce  on 
his  envied  rival.  Bossuet  obtamed,  in 
1699,  a  papal  brief,  which  condemned 
twenty-three  positions  firom  Fenelon's 
book  as  erroneous;  but  the  humility  with 
which  he  submitted,  and  which  was  ad- 
mired even  in  Rome  itself,  deimved  his 
enemies  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory ;  and 
it  was  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  not  violence, — though  Mad. 
Guyon  (who  died  1717)  underwent  an- 
other short  imprisonment, — that  ffraduaily 
buried  Quietism  in  oblivion.  It  hod  nev- 
er formed  a  sect ;  but  for  some  yean  it 
continued  to  be  the  subject  of  works  of 
devotion,  and  the  peculiar  opinion  of 
a  party  among  the  pious.  From  Fene- 
lon's  book,  in  which  Quietism  is  most 
clearly  described,  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
harmless  enthusiasm,  adapted  only  to  per- 
sons of  a  fanciful  and  exaggerated  turn 
of  thinkinff.  Truth  and  falsehood  are 
strangely  blended  in  it;  it  requires  piue 
love,  which,  without  fear  or  hope,indifirer- 
ent  to  heaven  or  hell,  is  directed  with  en- 
tire self-denial  to  God,  merely  because 
he  wills  it.  The  flesh  must  be  mortified, 
evory  worldly  feeling  banished,  all  confi- 


dence in  our  own  merits  by  good  works 
abandoned,  aikl  the  soul  be  transferred  to 
a  passive  state,  in  which  its  own  activi^ 
ceases,  and  God  alone  works  in  iL  This 
state,  which  unites  the  soul  essentially  with 
God,  is  tranquillity,  or  incessant  internal 
prayer  (the  permanent  direction  towards 
God),  in  which  nothing  is  desired,  nothrag 
asked  fiom  God,  but,  entirely  resigned  to 
him,the  soul  is  contented  with  the  pure  con- 
templation of  his  being.  Rarely  as  these 
precepts  of  Quietism  can  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, because  they  comport  neither  with 
the  wants  of  human  nature  nor  die  de- 
mouds  of  our  social  condition,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  frequentiy  reappeared  in  tlie 
mysticism  of  later  sects.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  religious  notions 
of  the  Indian  bramins,  whose  object  is  to 
attain  a  state  of  holiness,  by  the  destrtic- 
tion  of  all  corporeal  and  intellectual  activ- 
ity, and  thus  to  become  incorporated  with 
Bramo.  (See  Mad.  Guyon's  Life,  by 
herself.) 

Quills,  for  writing.  (See  PenSj  Wrii' 
tng.) 

QuiLTiifo;  a  method  of  sewing  two 
pieces  of  silk,  Mnen,  or  stufi^  on  each  oth- 
er, with  wool  or  cotton  between  them,  by 
working  them  all  over  in  the  form  of 
chequer  or  diamond  work,  or  in  flowera. 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  stufiT 
so  worked. 

Qum,  James,  an  eminent  English  actor, 
bom  in  London,  in  1693,  was  me  son  of 
an  Irish  barrister,  and  was  educated  in 
Dublin.  His  father  had  married  a  sup- 
posed widow,  whose  husband,  after  a  long 
absence,  returned  and  claimed  her ;  on 
which  account  Quin,  who  was  the  ofiT- 
spring  of  the  connexion,  was  deemed  ille- 
gitiniate,  and,  upon  his  father's  death,  in 
1710,  was  left  without  a  fortune.  This 
interruption  of  his  prospects  prevented 
him  from  being  adequately  educated  for 
a  profession,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the 
Dublin  stage,  in  1715,  and  in  a  year  after 
secured  an  engagement  at  Drur3^-Iane  the- 
atre. In  1717,  he  quitted  Drury-lane  for 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  where 
he  remained  seventeen  years,  and  gradu- 
ally acquired  celebrity  in  characters  of 
grave,  dignified  and  sententious  tragedy, 
as  in  Cato,  Zanga  and  Coriolanus,  and  m 
those  of  strong  sarcastic  comic  humor,  as 
Falstafi^,  Volpone,  and  sir  John  Brute. 
In  1732,  he  removed  with  the  same  com- 
pany to  Covent-garden ;  but,  in  1735,  was 
mduced  to  join  that  of  Fleetwood  at 
Drury-lane,  on  such  terms  as  no  actor 
had  previously  received ;  and  he  retained 
the  preeminence  until  the  appearance  of 
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Crftirick  iu  1741.  Fn  1747,  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Covent-garden  with  Garrick; 
Eut  the  new  actor  obtaiDed  so  great  a 
share  of  attention  as  to  have  gradually 
induced  Quln  to  retire.  His  last  pec- 
formance  was  Falstaff  (1753),  in  which 
character  he  is  supposed  never  to  have 
been  exceeded.  He  survived  his  retreat 
seveiml  years,  which  he  spent  chiefly  at 
Bath,  where  his  fund  of  anecdote,  and 
liointed  sense,  made  him  much  sought 
after.  Quin,  who  was  convivial,  and  too 
fond  of  the  botde^  was  often  coarse  and 
quarreteome  on  these  occasions,  which 
led  to  two  or  three  hostile  encounters,  one 
of  which  proved  fatal  to  his  antagonist 
He  was  otherwise  manly, .  sensibfe  and 
generous ;  and  his  deliverance  of  Thom- 
son, although  then  unknown  to  him,  from 
an  arrest,  by  a  present  of  £100,  is  much 
to  his  honor.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1766^ 
aged  seventy-three.  Garrick,  once  his 
rival,  and  afterwards  his  friend,  wrote  the 
epitaph  for  his  monument  in  Bath  cathe- 
dral. 

QuiNA,  or  Quiif  iiTA ;  a  vegetable  alkali 
extracted  from  pale  cinchona.  It  exists 
in  transparent  plates,  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  unites 
with  the'acids,  forming  crysbdlized  salts. 
The  sulphate  is  of  a  dull  white  color, 
silky  and  flexible.  Like  quina,  it  is  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  bums  av^  without 
leaving  any  residuum.  A  grain  of  nure 
sulphate  of  quina  wiU  render  nearly  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  water  sensibly  bitter, 
when  one  grain  is  dissolved  in  about 
900  grains  ofboiling  distiUed  water,  pure 
su^hate  of  quina  will,  on  cooling,  be  de- 
posited, in  feathery  crystals,  in  twenty-four 
nours,  if  there  be  no  adulteration.  The 
alkalies  and  their  carbonates  cause  a  pre- 
cipitation in  water,  containing  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  sulphate  of  quina ;  and  a 
solution  of  tannin  does  so  in  a  solution 
ten  times  more  dilute.  The  sulphate  is 
composed  of  quina  100,  and  sulphuric 
acid  10.9.  The  acetate  of  quina  is  re- 
markable for  the  manner  in  which  it  crys- 
tallizes. Its  crystals  are  flat  needles,  of  a 
pearly  appearance,  which  are  grouped  in 
star-like  bundles.  The  sulphate  of^quina, 
in  doses  of  fW>m  six  to  twelve  grains,  has 
been  found  an  effectual  remedy  against 
intermittent  fevers.  It  is  said  that  the  red 
or  yeUow  bark  vields  the  most  febriflige 
quina.  The  fbllowinir  is  a  good  method 
for  determining  wheUier  hiak  is  rich  in 
quina: — Di^st  alcohol  on  it  in  coarse 
powder  till  it  be  drained ;  precipitate  the 
coloring  matter  by  acetate  of  lead ;  filter 
and  separate  the  excess  of  lead  by  a  few 


drops  of  sulphuric  acid ;  then  filter  and 
disal ;  when  sulphate  of  quina  will  remain 
mixed  with  a  fatty  matter.  Ammonia 
wiU  now  separate  the  quina. 

QniifAULT,  Philippe,  the  most  distin- 
guished French  opera  writer,  bom  in 
1635,  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  had  no 
advantages  of  education.  Excepting 
some  instmction  hi  regaitl  to  versification, 
by  Tristan  L'Hermite,  he  ow^ed  every 
thing  to  his  own  industry  and  taienr. 
Even  before  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
he  brought  out  some  plays,  and,  for  sev- 
eral years,  continued  to  write  virith  suc- 
cess for  the  stage.  His  success,  however, 
only  rendered  him  a  maik  for  the  satire 
of  Boileau,  who  attacked  him  vnth  so 
much  bitterness  as  to  have  injured  his 
own  fame.  Quinault  then  aoandoned 
tragedy,  which  he  felt  not  to  be  his  prov- 
ince, and,  connecting  himself  with  Lully^ 
labored  for  the  opera.  In  this  lyric  de- 
partment of  poetry,  he  displayed  such 
talents  as  to  be  placed  above  all  his  eom- 
petiton,  and  to  be  ranked,  by  the  best 
judges,  among  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  "fiiere  is 
nothing  in  Sie  French  language  more 
deticate,  tendc^r  and  ingenious  than  the 
turn  of  his  songs  and  love  dialogues. 
BoUeau,  and  the  other  censurers  of  Qui- 
nault, attributed  the  success  of  his  pieces 
solely  to  the  merit  of  Lully's  music; 
which,  however,  is  now  forgotten,  while 
Quinault*s  verse  is  always  read  with 
pleasure.  His  Amdde  (1686),  and  his 
Abfs,  are  masterpieces  in  their  kind. 
Quinault,  who  was  not  without  exoen 
ence  in  afiurs  of  business,  married  the 
widow  of  a  rich  merchant,  whose  estate 
he  had  settled,  and  purchased  (1671)  th« 

rof  auditor  in  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
was  soon  after  received  into  the 
French  academy,  and,  m  the  name  of 
that  body,  congratulated  tlie  king  on  his 
return  firom  the  campaigns  of  1675  and 
1677.  The  flattery  which  he  employed 
in  his  prologues  obtained  him  a  pension. 
A  melancholy,  produced  probably  by  the 
decline  of  his  health,  disturbed  tlie  happi- 
ness of  his  last  years.  He  was  filled  vrith 
regret  for  having  devoted  his  talents  to 
theatrical  productions,  and  determined  to 
apply  what  remained  of  his  powers  to  the 
honor  of  €rod  and  the  king.  He  began  a 
poem  upon  the  extirpation  of  Protestant- 
ism in  France,  which,  however,  would 
only  have  diminished  his  reputation.  He 
died  in  1688.  In  society,  Quinault  was 
polite,  amiable  and  kind.  Besides  his 
theatrical  pieces,  he  was  the  author  of 
several  occasional  poems.      His  works 
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were  fiabtished  in  1799  and  in  1778,  in 
five  volumes,  with  a  lite  prefixed. 

<iui2«C£  {eydonia  vulgaru) ;  a  low,  tortu- 
ous tree,  named  after  Sie  ancient  town  of 
Cydon,  in  Crete,  firom  which  place  it  was 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
other  parts  of  Europe;  but  it  appears  to 

Sow  wild  in  Western  Asia  and  some  of 
e  neighboring  parts  of  Eun^.  It  is 
now  cultivated  throughout  Europe,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States,  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit,  which,  though  hard  and 
austere  when  plucked  from  me  tree,  be- 
comes excellent  when  boiled  and  eaten 
with  sugar,  or.  preserved  in  sirup,  or 
made  into  marmalade.  Quinces,  when 
mixed  with  other  firuit,  in  cookery,  com- 
municate a  very  pleasant  flavor;  and  a 
delicious  wine  may  be  made  from  their 
juice,  mixed  with  sugar  in  the  jproportion 
of  one  quart  to  the  pound,  and  iermented. 
The  leaves  of  the  quince  tree  are  simple, 
alternate  and  entire ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  white,  sometimes  with  a  Uuah  of 
rose,  and  are  solitaiy  at  the  extremity  of 
the  young  branches ;  the  divisions  of 
the  calyx  are  denticulated ;  and  the  fixut 
is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  yellowish  and 
cottony,  internally  containing  five  carti- 
laginous cells,  in  each  of  which  the  seeds 
are  arranged  in  two  series  to  ^e  number 
of  eight  and  upwards,  and  covered  with 
a  mucilaginous  substance.  This  charac- 
ter of  the  numerous  seeds  is  the  principal 
circumstance  in  its  structure,  wnich  am- 
tinguishes  the  quince  from  the  apple  and 
pear.  The  quince  succeeds  best  in  a 
light  soil :  if  it  be  too  rich,  the  fruit  be* 
comes  insipid,  and  if  too  dry,  it  remaiofl 
small  and  coriaceous.  The  Cydonia  Ja^ 
poniea  is  a  beautifiil  low  bush,  remarkable 
for  the  brilliancy  of  its  fiower&  which 
vaij  finom  the  richest  scarlet  to  the  most 
dehcate  blush  color.  It  is  very  hardy, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs 
that  can  be  placed  in  a  garden.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan. 

QuizccTiUANUs.    (See  (^ntUianus,) 
Quiffcuifx,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes 
any  thing  that  consists  of  five  twelfth 
^arts  of  another,  but  particularly  of  the  cw, 
or  pound.    (See  w2«.) 

CtuiNCT ;  a  post-town  of  Norfolk  coun- 
ty. Massachusetts,  eight  miles  south-east 
of  Boston ;  population,  m  1830,  2192.  It 
is  a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  many 
handsome  countiy  seats;  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  John  Adams,  which  is 
now  the  seat  of  his  son  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams. Here  also  is  a  rail-road,  three 
miles  in  length,  which  was  the  first  con- 
structed in  America.  It  is  used  to  convey 


mnite  fi^m  the  quarries  In  tbfe  town  to 
nie  tide  waten  of  Neponset  river. 

QuiNCT,  Jonah,  junicM-,  an  eminent 
American  patriot,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Feb.  33,  1744.  He  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  classical  education  at  Brain- 
tree,  and,  in  1759,  entered  Harvard  col- 
lege, where  he  b«»came  conspicuous  for 
industry,  zeal  and  talent.  In  1763,  he 
mduated,  and,  three  years  afterwards, 
he  received  tlie  degree  of  master  of  ana. 
Immediately  after,  he  entered  the  office 
of  Oxenbridge  Thatcher,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  BcMon,  who  was  subsequently 
associated  with  James  Otis  against  tlie 
fiunous  writs  of  assistance.  He  had  not 
been  long  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he 
obtained  an  extensive  practice,  and  hifh 
professional  rank.  He  made  himself 
equally  conspicuous  by  the  ardor  with 
which  he  wrote  md  spoke  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  mother  countiy. 
In  October,  1769,  he  mairied  the  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Phillips,  esquire.  In 
the  following  year,  he  was  called  upon  to 
perform  a  dut^  which  it  required  all  his 
strength  of  mmd  to  discharge.  On  the 
5th  March  of  that  year,  occurred  what  is 
called  the  <<  Boston  massacre,''  a  party 
of  British  soldiers,  under  the  command 
of  captain  Preston,  having  fired  upon 
and  kuled  a  number  of  persons  m  a  mob, 
by  whom  they  had  been  attacked  with 
Blooes  and  other  missiles.  Captain  Pres- 
ton and  the  accused  soldiers  selected 
John  Adams  and  Mr.  CUiiiicy  for  their 
defenders,  notwithstanding  tne  intense 
hostility  which  those  gentlemen  had  al- 
ways evinced  towards  me  proceedings  of 
England.  It  was  a  trying  moment  for 
both  of  those  patriots.  The  soldieiy  had 
acted  in  self-defence,  and  were  entitled 
to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  justice ; 
but  the  public  feeling  was  so  bitter 
against  them,  that  the  advocates  they  had 
chosen  saw  inevitable  odium  in  under 
taking  their  cause.  They,  nevertheless, 
did  woat  duty  demanded ;  and  the  soldiers 
were  acquitted,  with  tlie  exception  of  two, 
who  received  a  slight  punishment.  For 
a  time,  the  well-earned  popularity  of  their 
defenders  remained  under  a  cloud,  but 
only  to  shine  afterwards  with  greater 
brightness.  Until  1772,  Mr.  Quincy  con- 
tinued actively  engaged  in  his  profession, 
at  the  same  time  constantly  disseminating 
his  patriotic  sentiments  by  writing ;  but, 
in  that  year.  Ins  naturally  delicate  consti- 
tution became  so  much  exhausted  by  'Un* 
remitted  occupation,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  all  business.  His  complamts 
assumed  a  pulmonary  character;  and,  in 
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February,  1773,  it  whs  decided  that  hia 
only  hope  of  life  depended  upon  an 
immediate  change  to  •  more  southern 
climate.  Accormngly,  on  the  8th  of  that 
month,  he  embaned  fbr  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  He  returned  to  Boston 
by  land  in  the  ensuing  May,  so  much 
improved  in  health  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume bis  professional  and  political  labors. 
In  May,  1774,  he  published  his  chief  po- 
litical work,  entitled  Observations  on  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  commonly  called  <^tfae 
Boston  Port  BilV*  with  Thoughts  on 
Civil  Society  and  Standing  Armies,  whidi 
is  affixed  to  the  interesting  Memoir  of 
him  written  (1825)  by  his  son,  Joaiah 
Quincy,the  present  president  of  Harvard 
college.  Soon  after  this  work  was  adver- 
tised as  being  in  the  press,  he  received  a 
conununication  signal  ^  Your  well-wish- 
er," in  which  he  was  warned  of  the 
inuniuent  danger  the  writer  considered 
him  in,  ^  of  the  loss  of  life  and  confisca- 
tion of  his  estate,"  and  at  the  same  time 
was  conjured  to  abandon  his  **  treasonable 
and  rebellious"  course,  and  devote  his 
**  rare  talents"  to  reconciling  the  people 
with  the  English  government,  instead  of 
'^keepinff  up  their  firenzy."  To  this  he 
published  a  reply  in  the  Massachusetts 
Gazette,  in  which  is  this  passage :  **  The 
danger  and  the  vnx>ng8  of  mv  country 
are  to  me  equally  apparent  In  all  my 
public  exertions,  I  feel  a  sense  of  right 
and  duty,  that  not  only  satisfies  mv  con- 
science, but  inspures  my  zeaL  While  I 
have  this  sentiment,  I  shall  persevere,  till 
my  understanding  is  convinced  of  its  er- 
ror— a  conviction  that  will  not  be  wrought 
by  the  ann  of  power,  or  the  hand  of  an 
assassin."  In  September,  1774,  Mr.  Quin- 
cy  sailed  for  England,  at  the  urgent  so-* 
ticitation  of  his  political  firiends,  who  sup- 
nosed  that  he  might  be  of  great  service  to 
iiis  country  in  London.  Nov.  8,  he  land- 
ed at  Falmouth,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
the  metropolis.  In  London,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  principal 
whigs,  and  was  unremitting  in  his  labors 
to  promote  his  country's  interests  in  eveiy 
way  that  was  in  his  power.  He  main- 
tained a  constant  correspondence  with 
many  of  the  patriotic  leaders  in  America, 
which,  together  with  his  interesting  jour- 
nal, is  contained  in  the  volume  of  his  son, 
to  which  we  have  referred.  After  re- 
maining in  London  until  March,  1775,  he 
emboriced  for  America,  because  his  inti- 
mate friends  in  that  ci^  thought  that  his 
return  there  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  cause  for  which  he  was  toiling, 
though  his  health  had  been  fbr  some  time 


in  such  a  state,  that  his  physician  had 
strongly  advised  his  remaining  in  Eng- 
land, and  tryinff  the  Bristol  air  and  water; 
and  he  himself  was  convinced  that  his 
recovery  depended  upon  following  the 
advice.  He  never  reached  his  native 
shores.  He  grew  worse  and  worse  duting 
the  voyage,  and,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
v^en  in  siffht  of  land,  breatlied  his  last, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years,  a 
martyr  to  his  love  of  country. 

Qt717ict,  Quatkem^re  de.    (See  Quo- 

QDmDECAGOzf,  in  geometry,  a  plane 
figure  with  fifteen  sides  and  fifbeen  angles, 
wliich,  if  the  sides  are  all  eoual,  is  termed 
a  rcgfu^  quindecagon,  and  irregular  when 
otiierwise. 

Quinine.  (See  Qiniui,  and  Bark,  Pe- 
ruviofu) 

QuiNiPiACK ;  the  Indian  name  of  New 
Haven.    (See  JVetr  Haven,) 

Qmifi^tJAeEsiMA ;  name  of  the  Sunday 
liefore  Lent,  because  fifty  days  before  Eas- 
ter; also  called  Esto  tnihi 

QuTif qvxTs ;  the  French  term  fbr  Ar- 
gand  lamps.  (See  the  latter  part  of  the 
article  Lmnp.) 

QuiNST ;  an  inflammation  of  the  throat ; 
a  species  of  angina,  which  renders  respira- 
tion difficult,  or  intercepts  it ;  also  an  in- 
flammation of  the  fkuces. 

QrirnfTAKB  ;  a  Roman  militaiy  sport  or 
exercise  by  men  on  horaeback,  formeriy 
practised  in  England  to  try  the  agility  of 
the  country  youth.  It  was  tilting  at  a 
mark,  made  in  tiie  shape  of  a  man  to  tlie 
navel,  having  a  shield  in  his  left  hand,  and 
a  wooden  sword  in  his  right ;  the  whole 
was  made  to  turn  round,  so  that  if  it  was 
struck  with  the  lance  in  any  other  part' 
but  full  in  the  breast,  it  turned  with  the 
force  of  the  stroke,  and  hit  the  horaemaa 
with  the  sword  which  it  held  in  its  right 
hand. 

Quintessence  (from  qtUnta  usenHa, 
the  fifUi  essence,  by  wliich  the  Pythago- 
reans meant  the  asther),  in  chemisti7 ;  the 
concentrated  extract  of  the  virtues  of  a 
substance;  hence,  in  sencral,  the  purest, 
best,  or  highest  state  ofa  quality. 

Quintetto,  or  QuiNTETT  {Ralian)*y  a 
vocal  or  instrumental  composition  in  five 
parts,  in  which  each  part  is  obUigaio,  and 
performed  by  a  single  voice  or  instrument. 

QUINTILIANUS,       or      QtllNCTILIANUS, 

Marcus  Fabius,  flourished  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and,  at  an  early 
age,  left  Calaguris  fnow  Calahorra),  in 
Spain,  the  place  of  his  birth,  for  Rome, 
where  he  first  distingtiished  himself  as  an 
advocate,  and  afterwards  as  a  rhetorician. 
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aUINTIUANUS-aUIROGA. 


Some  of  the  most  emiDent  Romans  were 
his  pupils,  and  the  emperor  Domitiau  be- 
stowea  on  him  the  consular  dignity.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  that  emperor,  Quintilian 
wrote  his  excellent  work,  De  htsHiulione 
Oratorio^  which  contains  a  system  of  rhet- 
oric; it  exhibits  him  as  a  practised  master, 
a  man  of  taste  and  talents,  and  a  worthy 
imitator  of  Cicero.  The  tenth  book, 
which  contains  bis  opinions  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  is  particularly  interesting, 
and  important  for  die  history  of  literature, 
and  is  characterized  no  less  by  acuteness 
than  cogency  of  reasoning.  There  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  rhetorical 
speeches  (dedamaHones)  attributed  to  him, 
but  they  are  not  consioered  genuine.  A 
treatise,  De  Oratoribiu  site  de  Caxuia  car- 
rupUt  EloquetUuEj  is  oflen  published  with 
his  works,  but  is  also  ascribed  to  Tacitus 
and  to  other  writers.  The  best  editions 
of  Quintilian  are  Burmaun's  (Leyden, 
1730,  2  vols.,  4to.),  Capperonier's  (Paris, 
1725,  fol.),  Gesner  (Gottingen,  1738,  2 
vols.,  4to.i,  Spalding's  (Leipsic,  1798— 
1816, 4  vols.),  and  Liinemaun's  (Hanover, 
1826,  2  vols.). 

Quintuple  Alliance.  (See  Quodhi- 
pU  Miance,) 

QuiNTUS  Calaber,  or  Smtrnjcus;  a 
Greek  poet,  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
birth  are  uncertain.  His  surnames  are  de- 
rived from  the  discovery  of  his  poem  in 
Calabria,  and  his  mention  of  Smyrna  as 
the  place  of  his  residence.  He  probably 
flourished  in  the  fourth  centuiy  A.  D. 
His  poem,  tlapaXunofttva  'Ounpov  (Supple- 
ment to  Homer],  is  a  continuation  of 
the  fliad,  in  wnich  Homer  is  indeed 
imitated,  but  by  no  means  equalled  in 
grace  and  fflmplicity.  The  latest  criti- 
cal edition  of  this  work,  by  Tychsen, 
Hith  remarks  by  Heyne  (Strssburg,  1807J, 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Bi- 
pont  society. 

Quipos ;  a  contrivance  which  supplied 
the  place  of  writing  among  the  Peruvians, 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pi- 
zarro,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  con- 
sisted of  several  threads  of  different  colon 
nttaebed  to  a  cord,  and  tied  in  knots. 
Each  color  had  its  peculiar  signiiicadon ; 
and,  in  case  the  sense  could  not  be  con- 
veyed by  the  colors,  the  knots  were  used. 
By  this  means,  calculations  were  carried 
on,  enumerations  of  tlie  population,  his- 
torical documents  and  laws  preserved, 
leagues  and  treaties  indicated,  &.c.  In 
each  town  tliere  were  officers  whose  duty 
it  was  to  take  care  of  the  quipos.  The 
de^ts  of  this  species  of  wriQng  were  sup- 
plied by  onl  tFiiditiou  and  short  poems. 


A  somewhat  similar  contrivance  was  in 
use  in  Guiana.    (See  fTrt^ng.) 

QuiRiNus,  among  the  Romans ;  a  sur- 
name of  Mars,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of 
Romulus,  (q.  v.)  It  was  derived  from  the 
Sabine  word  quiris  or  carisy  which  is 
said  to  have  signified  a  siiear,  and  figura- 
dvely  a  soldier;  tliencc  also  the  name 
QinmM,  assumed  by  the  Romans  aficr 
the  union  of  the  Sabincs,  and  applied  to 
Roman  citizens  in  harangues  addressed  to 
them.  The  terms  ^uinnaiia  (a  festival 
in  honor  of  Romulus),  and  i^uirinalis 
(one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome),  are  of 
the  same  origin. 

QuiROGA,  Antonio,  leader  of  the  S|ian- 
ish  troops,  who,  in  J&nuaiy,  1820,  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  consdtution  of 
the  cortes  of  1812,  was  bom  in  Galicia,  in 
1784,  of  a  very  respectable  family.  After 
havinff  served  in  the  navy,  he  entered  the 
army  in  1808,  and  distinguished  himself 
under  Morillo,  in  the  war  of  Spanish  in- 
dependence. (See  Morillo.)  In  1814,  he 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  a  few 
years  afier,  colonel,  in  the  forces  designed 
for  America.  Perceiving  the  discontent 
of  the  troops,  Quiroga,  in  1819,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  got 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  general 
count  del  Abishal;  the  latter,  however, 
having  divuleed  the  fact  of  the  conspiracy, 
Quiroga,  and  several  other  ofiicers,  were 
thrown  into  prison,  from  which  they  were 
released  by  the  insurrection  of  the  trooijs 
under  Riego,  in  January,  1820.  (See  jfft- 
ego,)  Quiroga,  as  chief  officer,  conducted 
the  struggle  for  the  constitution  of  1812, 
which  was  accepted  by  Ferdinand  on 
March  7th.  Quiroga  was  now  promoted 
to  a  major-generalcy,  and  chosen,  by 
the  province  of  Galicia,  member  of  tlie 
extraordinary  cortes  of  1820.  In  this 
bodv  he  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his 
moderation  and  prudence  than  for  his 
zeal,  opposing  with  equal  firmness  and  el- 
ocjuence  the  encroachments  of  power  and 
of^  popular  licentiousness.  In  1821,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
second  military  province  (Galicia),  and  the 
cortes  voted  him  an  estate  as  a  mark  of 
the  national  gratitude ;  but  he  declined  to 
nccept  it,  as  he  considered  the  burdens  of 
the  nation  already  too  great.  In  March, 
1822,  a  duel  took  place  Itetweeu  him  and 
the  deputy,  Morena-Guerra,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  having  insulted  him 
in  several  letters.  It  was  arranged  that 
only  one  pistol  should  he  loaded,  and  that 
lots  should  be  drawn  for  it.  Chance  put 
it  tnlo  the  hands  of  Quiroga,  and  he  im- 
mediately fired  it  into  the  air.    In  the 
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campaign  of  1823,  he  commanded  the 
fourth  division  under  Morillo ;  and  when 
the  latter  entered  into  a  kind  of  conven- 
tion of  neutrality  with  the  enemy,  Quiroga 
separated  from  him,  and  attempted  to  de- 
fend Corunna  against  the  French ;  but  hia 
means  were  insufficient,  and,  after  further 
ineffectual  attempts  in  defeuceof  the  consti- 
tution, he  retired  to  England.  In  1830,  he 
was  one  of  the  patriots  who  endeavored  to 
organize  a  new  insurrection  In  Sptiin,  by 
an  invasion  from  the  Pyrenees ;  but  the 
attempt  was  without  success.  (See  Mina, 
and  i^Mxtn.) 

Qiht-Claim,  in  law,  signifies  a  release 
of  any  action  that  one  person  has  a^nst 
another.  It  st^ifies  also  a  quitting  a 
claim  or  dtle  to  lands,  &c. 

Quit-Rent^  in  law ;  a  small  rent  that 
is  payable  by  the  tenants  of  niost  manors, 
whereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  and  free 
from  all  other  services.  Anciently  this 
I  payment  was  called  white-rent,  because  it 
was  paid  in  silver  coin,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  rent-cora. 

QtTiTO ;  formerly  an  audiencia  of  New 
Grenada,  more  recently  an  integrant  part 
of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  bonieringon 
Peru  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  (See  CSofom- 
bia^  Sucre,  and  Vtnezuda.)  It  is  divided 
into  the  three  depaitments  of  the  Equator, 
Asiiai,  and  Guayaquil,  and  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  520,000,  principally  In- 
dians and  mestizoes.  An  elevated  part 
of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  traverses  this 
country,  and  is  divided  into  two  ridges 
separated  by  a  lofly  plain,  about  twenty 
miles  in  breadth,  on  which  most  of  the 
population  is  concentrated.  The  western 
ridge  is  from  100  to  200  miles  from  the 
ocean,  and  contains  the  summits  of  Pi- 
chincha,  Chimborazo,  &c.  (See  Andta.) 
The  eastern  rid^e  contains  several  vol- 
canoes in  activity.  The  low  country 
yields  maize  and  sugar,  and  the  highei 

Xns,  com.    The  climate,  in  general,  is 
,  and  earthquakes  oflen  produce  great 
ravages. 

Quito  ;  a  city  of  Colombia,  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  equator,  4o0  miles 
south-west  of  Bogota,  and  850  nortli  of 
Lima,  lyine  at  the  foot  of  the  volcanic 
mountain  Pichincha,  in  lat  13^  8.,  Ion. 
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78®  45^  W.,  at  an  elevation  of  6550  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streets, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  are 
genenJly  uneven  and  irregular,  and  are 
also  narrow  and  badly  paved.  The 
houses  are  commonly  of  but  one  story,  on  j 
account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
and  built  of  unbumt  bricks  and  clay. 
The  city  contains  a  cathedral  and  episco- 
pal palace,  seven  other  churches,  numer- 
ous convents,  several  hospitals,  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  population  is  dif- 
ferently estimated  at  from  40,000  to 
70,000.  The  cHmate  is  mild,  and  almost 
the  same  throughout  the  year;  but  furious 
storms  and  earthquakes  too  oflen  eause 
great  ravages.  Quito  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1534,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  attached  to  Peru,  but,  in  1718,  was 
annexed  to  New  Grenada. 

Quixote,  Dow.    (See  CervcmUa,) 

QuooLiBET  (Latin,  a»  it  pUates)  signi- 
fies any  thing  thrown  together  without 
order  or  connexion.  Comic  pictures,  con- 
sisting of  various  disconnected  fragments^ 
poems,  and  musical  pieces  of  a  nmilar 
nature,  are  called  quodlibeU,  (See  Poi' 
mmrrts,)  The  more  usual  sense  of  quod' 
Ubet^  in  English,  is  a  quibble. 

QuoRUBi,  in  England  and  the  U. 
States;  a  term  used  in  commissions^  of 
which  the  origin  is  the  Latin  expression, 
quorum  unum  A,  B,  esse  vdumus  (of 
whom  A.  B.  shall  be  one),  signifying  ori- 
ginally certain  individuals,  among  several 
persons  invested  with  power,  without 
whom  the  others  could  not  proceed  in  the 
business.  Thus,  among  the  jusdces  of 
the  peace,  it  was  customary  to*name  some 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  prudence,  to 
be  of  the  quorum ;  but  all  justices  are  now 
generally  of  the  quorum.  In  le^sladve 
and  similar  assemblies,  a  ^rum  is  such 
a  number  of  members  as  is  competent  to 
transact  business.  In  the  congrras  of  the 
U.  States,  it  is  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion (i,  5),  that  a  majority  of  each  house 
siiall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  btisines^ 

Quotient;  the  quanti^  obtained  by 
the  process  of  division,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  (quantity  which  indicates  hoiy  often 
the  divisor  is  contained  in  the  dividend ; 
thus  3  is  the  quotient  of  15divided  by  5. 
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R  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  EDglish 
alphabet,  a  lingual  and  a  liquid  or  semi- 
vowel, as  it  can  be  pronounced  before  and 
after  moat  consonants.  This  letter  is  pro- 
nounced in  various  languages,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  even  in  the  same  language, 
in  different  ways.  The  most  natural 
mode,  at  least  tliat  which  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  and  most  common  in  the 
various  languages,  is  by  an  expiration^ 
whilst  the  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  with  a  tremulous  motion, — the 
pronunciation  of  the  English  r  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable,  as  rhetoric.  This 
sound  IS  still  more  distinct  in  the  Spanish 
language,  when  one  r  ends  a  syllable,  and 
another  begins  the  next,  as  zurra.  This 
tremulous  motion  of  the  tongue  makes 
the  pronunciation  of  r  more  difficult  than 
that  of  any  other  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so 
that  it  is  the  last  which  children  learn ; 
and  if  the  tongue  is  too  thick,  or  is  too 
closely  joined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
moutii,  tney  do  not  learn  it  at  all.  In- 
deed, the  sound  of  r  is  entirely  wanting  in 
some  languages,  as  in  that  of  the  Ma  ware 
Indians  and  ancient  Massachusetts  stock. 
Among  the  Chcrokeee^  thoee  members 
of  the  tribe  who  live  in  the  mountains 
(called  nmmtaineers)  change  r  into  I ;  the 
otben  (now  civilized)  have  always  I  in- 
stead of  r.  (See  L.)  Another  pronun- 
ciation of  the  letter  r  is  produced  by  curv- 
ing the  tongue  towards  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  pressing  the  upper  part  against 
the  back  part  of  uie  root.  This  is  the 
common  pronunciation  of  the  French  r; 
and  in  this  way  the  letter  may  be  pro- 
nounced so  much  from  the  throat,  as  to 
partake  considerably  of  the  nature  of  a 
gutturaL  If  the  tongue  is  not  pressed 
quite  so  roucb  a^nst  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  au*  is  expired  with  less 
strength,  we  produce  the  sound  which  the 
English  r  has  at  the  end  of  certain  sylla- 
bles, as  in  perceive.  The  English,  and 
more  particularly  the  Irish,  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Americans  by  drawing 
the  tongue  fiur  back,  and  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  air  from  escaping  freely,  which 
produces  a  peculiar  roUinff  sound.  You 
may  distinguish  an  American  and  Eng- 
lishman inmiediately,  if  they  only  wiui 


you  a  **gooi  morning."*  The  r  loses  its 
true  pronunciation  most,  in  the  English 
langua^  when  it  follows  a,  in  which  case 
the  or  IS  pronounced  almost  as  the  Italian 
a,  only  a  littie  less  open,  with  a  slight  gut- 
tural contraction.  From  this  reseikiblance, 
we  find,  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States 

Se.  g.  Boston],  that  words  ending  with  the 
[talian  souna  of  a,  aie  pronounced  as  if 
they  ended  in  ar;  thus  children  will  say, 
**  '/lor,''  instead  of  ^  ^pa^  (for  papa).  Law 
is  very  often  pronounced  tor;  and  you 
may  hear,  among  the  vulvar,  the  expres- 
sion ^sawring  wood."  When  the  wijier 
taught  German  in  England,  and  dictated 
a  word  like  Freiadty  the  pupils  would  in- 
variably write  Freud/tr.  R  after  e  and  t,  it 
is  known,  changes  the  pronunciation  of 
the  latter,  in  the  English  language,  as  in 
oer^nmte.  (See  article  on  the  letter  £.) 
The  first  pronunciation  of  r  cannot  be 
produced  but  by  an  expiration  of  consid- 
erable strength,  which  is  the  reason  why, 
in  many  cases,  it  is  written  with  a  follow- 
ing A,  or,  in  some  languages  which  incline 
much  to  aspirate  sound,  is  preceded  bv  K 
Adelung  says  that  r,  on  account  of  its 
tremulous  motion,  is  naturally  used  for  ex- 
pressing every  tremulous  motion,  and,  figu- 
ratively, every  violent  and  sudden  emotion, 
also  quick  repetition,  intension,  &>c. ;  e.  g. 
irtmerej  ira^  rashj  irrery  and  the  German 
frequentative  syllable  added  to  verbs  (em), 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  chanced  into  cm. 
The  tremulous  motion  of  this  letter,  more- 
over, produces,  in  speaking  quickly,  an 
uncertainty  as  to  its  preceding  or  follow- 
ing the  vowel,  so  that  r  is  transposed 
oftener  than  any  other  letter:  to  him,  in 
EneUsh,  is  hrtnnen  in  German;  Bnmn 
and  Bom  both,  in  German,  signify  a  wdL; 
po  there  are  the  Latin  cemo  and  creot, 
germen  and  gramen,  pro  and  per;  the 
Greek  rpa»iov  and  cdpvMv ;  and  innumerable 
other  cases.  As  the  pronunciation  of  r 
dififers  from  that  of  /  only  by  the  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  tongue,  it  is  natural 
that  either  of  them  should  often  take  the 
place  of  the  other.    (For  some  remarks 

*  The  London  cocknev  pronunciation  &j> 
proachen  the  American  in  this  respect,  as  in  toe 
case  of  corfij  which  is  pronounced,  io  the  city, 
almost  hke  coaon. 
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respectiDg  both  lettm^  see  the  letter  L.) 
The  pioDUDciation  of  the  letter  a  m  also 
much  allied  to  that  of  r,  as  the  toDffue  is 
ID  the  same  posltioD,  only  allowing  the  air 
to  pass  over  the  point,  instead  of  shaking 
it.  Hence,  also,  the  fiequent  ahemation 
of  these  two  letters;  as,  «et,  m$;  arena, 
with  the  ancient  Romans  asma ;  hmn^ 
in  German  Haast ;  imu,  in  German  war; 
the  German  jRoAr,  in  UJphilas  Bmu,  and 
in  French  rweau,  &c.  The  R  of  the 
Romans  was  dedved  from  the  P  (rho)  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  the  rtah  of  the  Phosnicians 
and  Samaritans,  formed  thus,  ^  and  f*. 
The  various  forms  of  the  P  of  the  GreeKS 
and  Etruscans  may  be  found  in  Mionnet's 
De9er.  de  MidaUksy  pi.  zix  and  zxi.— As  a 
Roman  numeral,  it  signified  80,  according 
to  the  verse, 

OetogmtadakUtm  R,  HquUrmmenMts 
with  a  dash  over  it,  80,000.  With  the 
Greeks,  f  with  the  accent  over  it,  signified 
100;  with  the  same  sign  under  it,  it  was 
100,000.  The  Hebrew  re$h  (i)  denoted 
d00,and  (p ),  900,000.  R,  on  ancient  med- 
als^ signinee  Ravenna^  redux,  ''^rui,  re^fi- 
fufer,  JBomo,  Bomanuaf  &c. ;  P.  R.,  jpopu- 
lus  ttomanus;  R.  P.,  reajpiMica;  R.  C, 
RomaamdUa;  R.  M.  S^Annanui;  R.C., 
reaerwhtmj  &c  Among  the  names,  R 
signined  jRojeiw,  Ruhrivs,  Rtguhu^  Ru- 
Ji$y  &c.  R,  in  numismatic  works,  sig- 
nifies rare ;  and  the  different  degrees  of 
rarity  are  indicated  by  one,  two,  three,  &c. 
R  stands,  in  modem  times,  for  rtx  ;  and 
the  Engtisfa  king  always  adds  k  to  "his 
name,  as,  Wmiam  R-^Rx.  is  rix  dollar. 

Raab;  a  city  of  Hungary  (anciently 
Jaurinum)  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Danube;  16,118 
inhabitants.  June  14,  1809,  the  arch- 
duke John  and  the  palatine  of  Hungary 
were  defeated  here  by  the  French,  under 
Eueene  Beauhamais.  (q.  v.) 

Kabanus,  Maurus  Magnentius,  a  learned 
German  prelate,  bom  in  785,  at  Mayence, 
received  his  first  instruction  at  Fulda,  and 
afterwards  became  the  disciple  of  Aicuin, 
at  Tours.  In  822,  he  was  made  abbot 
of  Fulda.  In  839,  the  monks  expelled 
him,  alleging  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
devodng  so  much  time  to  his  studies,  the 
affiiirs  of  the  monastery  were  neglected. 
They  afterwards  wished  him  to  resume 
the  government ;  but  he  decUned,  and  re- 
mained iu  retirement  until  847,  when  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Mayence.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  summon  a  council,  in 
which  he  procured  the  condenmation  of 
Go<le8chalc,  for  maintaining  the  doctrine 
of  Sf.  Augustine  respecting  prede8tinati«m 
and  grace.    Rabanus  died  in  896.    He 


was  a  man  of  great  leaning,  wbieh  be 
displayed  in  several  treatises  and  com- 
mentaries, which  were  published  in  1637, 
at  Cologne,  in  3  vols.,  ft>lM>. 

Rabaut  db  St.  Etienbb,  John  Paul,  a 
French  Protestant  clergyman  and  advo- 
cate, was  bora  in  1741,  at  Nismes,  for 
which  city  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the 
constituent  assembly,  in  1789.  He  had 
previously  obtained  some  reputation  by 
his  writings;  and  possessing  eloquence 
and  address,  he  appeared  wiSi  advantage 
as  a  pubUc  speaker.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  first,  as  one  of  the  wiumest  ad- 
vocates for  innovation ;  but  on  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  national  conven- 
tion, his  ardor  m  some  degree  subnded. 
He  had  the  courage  to  speak  a^nst  the 
right  of  the  convention  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  Louis  XVI.  Hk  sentiments,  and  bis 
connexions  with  the  Girondists,  proved 
his  destruction.  He  was  arresied,  Jane 
2,  1793,  but  made  his  escape,  and  was 
declared  an  outlaw  on  the  28th  of  July. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  and  found  an  asy- 
lum in  the  house  of  his  brother.  Being 
discovered  by  accident,  he  was  gnillo- 
tined,  Dec.  5,  1793.  He  published  sev- 
eral historical  and  political  works,  among 
whkh  are  LeUres  iur  PHiBioira  jnimiiwe 
de  la  Grht  (1787),  and  Frki$  de  PHu- 
tain  de  la  RivohUian  de  France  (1791), 
new  edition,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by 
Boisey  d'Anglas  (1839). 

RAJ|^AlfI8T8,  or  Rabbinists,  also  Tal- 
iffUDisTs.    (See  /euw,  and  Talmud.) 

RABBETiifo,  in  carpentiy ;  the  pla- 
ning or  catting  of  channels  or  ffrooves  in 
boards.  In  sfaip-caipentry,  it  signifies  the 
letting  in  of  the  planks  of  the  ship  into  the 
keel,  which,  in  tne  rake  and  mn  of  a  ship, 
is  hollowed  away,  that  the  planks  may 
join  the  closer. 

Rabbi  (Hebrew  for  teoeAer,  matUr] ;  a 
doctor  of  the  Jewish  law.  (Set  fhefoUMo- 
ing  ariidt,) 

Kabbihical  Lahouaoe  and  Litera- 
ture. When  the  rabbis  were  driven  by 
the  Arabs  from  Babylon,  at  that  time  the 
head-quarteis  of  Jewish  erudition,  and 
had  established  themselves  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Spam,  and  founded  schools, 
they  were  soon  incited,  b^  the  learned 
researches  of  the  Arabs  mto  the  Ara- 
bic language,  to  examine  their  own  lan- 
guage critically,  which  had  degenerated 
from  the  old  Hebrew  to  a  corrupt  Chal- 
daic  dialect,  and  to  bring  k  back  to  its 
original  puritv.  They  tl^refore  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  biblical  Hebrew  a 
written  language  again,  but  were  not 
able,  either  to  separate   all   the  Chal- 
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daic  forms  fitrm  the  grammar,  or  to  con- 
tine  themselves  to  the  proper  slgnifica- 
tioDS  of  the  woids,  since  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  express  all  the  new  ideas 
which  had  arisen.  Thus  there  sprunff  up 
a  new  Hebrew  written  language,  wntch 
was  used  by  the  rabbis  in  Spain,  Portusa], 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  was  therefore 
callisd  the  rahbmical  language.  For  the 
acquisitioii  of  this  language,  there  have 
been  grammars  and  lexicons,  &c.,  pre* 
pared  by  CeHarius,  Reland,  Hardt,  Tych- 
sen,  Buxtorf  and  others,  and  the  labor  of 
the  study  Is  repaid  by  the  richness  of 
the  rabbinical  literature,  which  may  be 
learned  particularly  from  the  works  of 
Buxtorf  Bartoloccius  and  Wolf.  Among 
the  authora  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  Aben  Ezra, 
David  Kimchi  (who  died  about  1232),  but 
especially  Ellas  Levita,  are  celebrated  as 
grammarians;  Nathan  Ben  Jechiel  and 
David  Kimchi  also  distinguished  them- 
selves, the  one  by  a  lexicon  of  the  Tal- 
mud, in  1100,  which  was  several  times 
printed,  and  the  other  by  a  Hebrew  lexi- 
con, which  long  retained  a  classical  reputa- 
tion. The  first,  who,  after  the  researches 
of  Aben  Ezra,  Maimonides  (bom  1139; 
see  MawumXf  Solomon  Jarchi,  and  David 
Kimchi,  unaertook  a  great  critical  revision 
of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  Masora 
was  his  guide,  was  Meyer  Halle vi  (Hara- 
mah)  of  Toledo,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  the  rabbi  Menachem 
de  Lonzano  (whose  Or  T\nrahj  with  the 
Sheie  Jadoth^  was  published  in  Venice, 
1618),  succeeded,  and  after  him  came 
Solomon  Norzi,  whose  labors  surpass 
tbose  of  all  the  preceding,  in  extent  and 
thoroughness.  Among  the  coninientators 
on  the  Old  Testament,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous are  Aben  Ezra,  a  learned  philologist, 
but  ol)scure  writer;  Solomon  Jarchi,  a 
poor  linguist,  and  also  obscure  writer 
(about  1180) ;  Joseph  Kimclii  (1160),  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Jews,  and  his 
Kou,  David  Kimchi,  Levi  Ben  Gereon 
(before  1370)  and  Isaac  Arl>arbanel  (before 
3508).  Maimonides  endeavored  to  aid 
the  interpretation  of  the  holy  writings  of 
his  nation  by  philosophico-theological  dis- 
quisitions; among  the  many  coumienta- 
tors,  he  and  Raschi  were  the  roost  distin- 
guished. The  above-mentioned  Levi  Ben 
Gerson  and  Lipmanof  Muhlhausen(1399), 
wrote  in  defence  of  their  faith.  In  re- 
spect to  the  geographv  of  the  middle 
ages,  Moses  Petachia  ot  Ratisbon  (before 
1167),  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (in  1160),  and 
Perizol  of  Avigtion  (about  1550),  ren- 
dered much  service  by  the  descriptions 


of  their  travels.  Mathematics,  likewise 
astronbmy,  philosophy  and  medicine,  were 
studied  with  ffreat  avidUy  by  the  Jews^ 
especially  in  the  schools  of  the  Arabs  in 
Spain ;  but  as  few  of  their  scientific  works 
are  printed,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  re- 
ferring to  the  oft-named  Maimonides, 
who,  ad  a  philosopher,  mingled  the  no- 
tions of  Aristotle  and  Plato  with  the  Cab- 
ala and  the  Talmud,  but  who,  in  his 
medical  works  {^phorismi,  and  De  Regi- 
mine  Samtatis),  showed  himself  a  follower 
of  Galen. 

Rabbit  (tepus  cxiniculus).  The  rabbit 
differs  from  the  hare  (q.  v.|  in  Ijeing  of  a 
smaller  size,  and  having  snorter  ears  and 
hinder  legs.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  introduced  from  Spain  into  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  in  which  it  is 
now  ftiund.  In  its  wild  state,  the  color 
of  its  fur  is  brown;  its  tail  black  above, 
and  white  beneath;  but  when  domesti- 
cated, the  colors  vaiy  much,  being  wliite, 
pied,  ash-colored,  black,  &c.  In  Eng- 
land, rabbits  are  reared  either  in  warrens 
or  in  hutches ;  the  best  situations  for  the 
former  are  sandy  hills,  on  which  the  juni- 
per is  tlilckly  planted,  as  the  leaves  of  this 
shrub  are  eagerly  eaten  by  rabbits,  and 
impart  a  delicate  and  aromatic  flavor  to 
their  ftesh.  If  rabbits  are  kept  in  hutches, 
these  places  should  be  kept  perfectly 
clean,  or  otherwise  these  animals  will  be 
sickly.  They  ave  extremely  prolific,  be- 
ginning to  breed  when  about  six  months 
old,  and  producing  young  seven  times  a 
year,  the  litter  usiudly  consisting  of  eight. 
Should  this  happen  regularly,  the  produce 
of  one  pair,  in  tour  years,  would  amount  to 
the  amazing  n  u  mber  of  1,274,840.  Rabbits 
are  subject  to  two  disorders,  which  often 
prove  fatal  to  them, — the  rot  and  a  kind  of 
madness.  They  are  token  either  by  snaring 
them,  or  smoking  them  from  their  holes  by 
the  fumes  of  sulphur.  Their  fur  is  extreme- 
ly useful  in  tlie  manufacture  of  hats,  and 
their  flesh  is  more  juicy  tlian  that  of  tlic 
hare.  It  is  forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  tlie 
laws  of  Moses  and  Mahomet 

Rabelais,  Francois,  a  humorous  and 
satirical  French  writer,  author  of  Gargan- 
tiM  and  Pantagrudy  bom  at  Chinon,  in 
Touraine,  about  1483,  was  the  son  of  an 
apothecary,  or,  accoiding  to  some,  of  an 
inn-keeper.  Rabelais  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan oixler  at  Fontenay-le-Comte ;  but 
the  absence  of  all  true  learning  soon  dis- 
gusted him  with  this  residence,  and  his 
satirical  humor  and  some  youthful  indis- 
cretions drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the 
monks.  With  the  nermission  of  Clement 
VII,  he  now  entered  the  Benedictine  order 
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(about  1533)y  but  soon  after  went  to  Mont- 
pellier  as  a  secular  priest,  and  afterwards 
studied  medicioe^  received  the  degree  of 
doctor,  aod  taught  and  practised  the 
medical  profession.  Remorse  or  fear  in- 
duced him  to  procure,  Irom  Paul  III, 
abao)udoo  for  the  violation  of  his  monastic 
vows,  and  he  spent  some  time  as  canon 
in  the  abbey  of  Saint-Maur-des-Foes^s, 
where  he  was  placed  by  the  interest  of 
his  patron,  the  cardinal  du  Beliay,  and 
where  be  is  supposed  to  have  written  a 
considerable  part  of  his  Paniagrud,  He 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Meudon,  as 
cerish  priest.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1553. 
Voltaire  censures  the  Garg€miua  and  Pan- 
tagnult  in  which  the  taste  of  the  age  for 
the  wonderful  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
monks  are  severely  satirized ;  but  the  buf- 
foonerv  which  it  contains  must  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not  to  the 
taste  of  Rabelais,  who  is,  however,  much 
below  Cervantes  in  humor.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  give  flexibility  and  finish 
to  the  yet  rude  and  hareh  language  of  his 
country.  Boileau  calls  him  la  raiscn  en 
masque^  and  Rousseau,  U  gewtU  nutUn 
Fhmgoia.  Rabelais  was  a  conscieotious 
teacher  of  his  people,  and  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  instruct  the  children  of  his 
parish  in  sacred  music.  His  house  was 
the  resort  of  the  learned;  his  purse  was 
always  open  to  the  needy ;  and  his  medi- 
cal skill  was  employed  in  the  service  of 
his  parish.  His  work  cannot  now  be 
easily  understood  without  glossaries  and 
commentaries,  the  best  of  which  is  in  tiie 
edition  of  Le  Duchat,  with  engravings  by 
PicarL 

Rabbher,  Gottlieb  William,  a  Geiman 
satirist,  was  bom  in  1714,  near  Leipsic, 
and  was  controller  of  the  taxes  lor  the 
circle  of  Leipsic,  until  his  death,  in  1771. 
His  works  were  repubtished  several  times; 
latest  edition,  Leipsic,  1771  (6  volsA  His 
life,  by  Weisse,  appeared  in  177SL  He 
never  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  per- 
sonalities, but  chastised  folly  in  general. 
His  satire  would  be  considered  rather 
tame  in  England  or  the  U.  States,  where 
the  party  contentions  incident  to  a  free 
government  give  rise  to  violent  abuse  and 
biting  ridicule  unheard  of  in  arbitrary 
governments.  His  wori»  have  been 
translated  into  French  and  Dutch.  A 
report  of  his  death  became  current  long 
before  his  actual  decease ;  so  that  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  learning  what  people  said 
about  him. 

Raccoon  {ftroofonl,  This  animal  is 
found  in  most  parts  or  the  American  con- 
tinent, though  It  appeara  to  bemoveeMn- 


moB  to  the  north  than  to  the  south.  Its 
color  is  grayish-brown,  with  a  dusky  line 
running  from  the  top  of  the  head  down 
the  middle  of  the  face,  ending  below  the 
eyes.  The  tail  is  very  thickly  covered 
with  hair,  and  is  marked  by  five  or  six 
annuiations  of  black,  on  a  yellowish- 
white  ground.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral varieties  as  regards  color.  Hie  size 
varies  much  according  to  the  age  and  sex. 
A  fuU-ffrown  male  may  be  stated  to  have 
the  body  about  eighteen  to  twenty  incbes 
long,  the  head  ^ve  inches,  and  the  tail 
about  eight  inches  in  length.  The  female 
exceeds  these  dimensions;  and^  among 
the  skins  in  the  furriers'  shops,  some 
are  found  which  much  surpass  the 
above  measurements.  In  tne  wikl 
state,  the  raccoon  is  savage  and  san- 
guinary, committing  great  slaughter 
among  both  wild  and  domesticated  Imds, 
as  he  always  destroys  a  great  number 
without  consuming  anv  part  of  them  ex- 
cept the  head,  or  the  blood  which  flow» 
from  their  wounds.  The  raccoon  also 
will  occasionally  commit  ravages  in 
plantations  of  sugar-ccuie,  or  of  Indian 
com,  especially  while  the  latter  is  in  a 
young  state.  This  animal  is  a  good 
climber,  and,  firom  the  form  of  its  elaws^ 
is  enabled  to  adhere  so  firmly  to  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  that  it  re<]uire8  no  slight  exer- 
tion of  strength  to  disengage  it.  One  of 
the  most  marked  peculiuities  of  the  rac- 
coon, and  on  which  its  specific  name  of 
lotoTy  or  the  washer,  is  founded,  is  its 
habit  of  plunging  its  food  into  water  be- 
fore eating  it  It  is  tamed  without  much 
difiSculty  while  voung,  but  is  apt  to  be> 
come  untractable  aiui  dangerous  as  it 
^vrs  older.  In  the  domesticated  state. 
It  is  extremely  restless  and  inquisitive, 
examining  every  thing ;  is  extremely  fi>nd 
of  sweet  mings,  and  will  even  partake  of 
strouff  hquors,  so  as  to  become  intoxicat- 
ed ;  delists  in  hunting  spiders,  f^rasshop- 
pers,  snails  and  worms.  Captivity,  how- 
ever, produces  considerable  chimges  in 
the  habits  of  this  animal ;  for,  instead,  as 
in  a  state  of  nature,  of  sleeping  during  the 
day,  and  roaming  about  at  ni^t  in  search 
of  food,  it  wiUTeam  to  be  active  during 
the  day,  and  to  remain  quiet  at  nu^ht. 
When  mclined  to  sleep,  it  rolls  itself  up 
into  a  kind  of  ball:  m  this  position,  it 
sleeps  so  profoundly  as  not  to  be  readily 
disturbed.  The  fur  is  valuable,  and  forms 
IK>  inconsiderable  article  of  traffic.  Its 
principal  use  is  in  the  manu&cture  of 
hats.  The  female  has  from  two  to  three 
young  at  a  birth.  Her  den  is  usually  in 
some lioUow  tree,  or  very  secure  sitfuMDOB* 
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Racems,  in  botany;  a  particular  ar- 
rangement of  flowers,  when  they  are  ar- 
ranged around  a  filifbrm  simple  axis,  each 
particular  flower  being  stalked. 

Races.  Horse  races  were  customary  in 
England  in  very  early  times.  Fitz  Ste- 
phen mentions  them  in  the  reiffn  of  Hen- 
211.  In  the  reign  of  queen  c^Uzabeth, 
ey  appear  to  have  been  carried  to  such 
excess  as  to  have  injured  the  fortunes  of 
the  nobility.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
matches  were  private,  and  gentlemen 
rode  their  own  horses.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I,  public  races  were  established. 
The  horses  were  at  that  time  prepared 
for  running  by  the  discipline  of  food, 
physic,  airing,  sweats  and  clothing  which 
compose  the  present  system.  The  weight, 
also,  which  each  horse  was  to  carry,  was 
rigidly  adjusted.  The  usual  weight  was 
ten  stone,  and  the  riders  were  weighed 
before  they  started.  The  prize  was  gen- 
erally a  bell.  About  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  races  were  performed 
in  Hyde  park.  Ailer  the  restoration, 
racing  was  much  encouraged  by  Charies 
II,  and  a  silver  bowl  or  cup  of  the  value 
of  a  hundred  guineas,  was  allotted  for  a 
prize.  Subsequent  sovereigns  have  also 
encouraj^  racing.  The  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred gumeas  is  now  given  in  lieu  of  the 
silver  bowl.  Fine  and  delicate  horses, 
the  natives  of  warm  climates,  excel  in 
swifhiess.  The  most  perfect  of  these 
were  orieinally  found  in  Arabia ;  but 
theur  quauties  may  be  improved  in  their 
descendants  in  a  more  fruitful  country. 
The  Arabians  tried  in  England  have  nev- 
er proved  themselves  equal  in  any  respect, 
upon  the  course,  to  the  English  racers, 
descended  from  Arabian  stock.  The 
true  test  of  thorough  blood  is  not  speed, 
but  continuance.  The  speed  and  contin- 
uance of  race  horses  is  necessarily  affect- 
ed by  the  weight  which  they  carry.  It  is 
said  that,  in  running  four  miles,  seven 
pounds  make  the  dif^rence  of  a  distance, 
or  240  yards  between  horses  of  equal 
goodness.  Weight  is  therefore  regulated 
with  scientific  precision  on  the  tun ;  and 
if  the  jockeys,  or  either  of  them,  fidl  be- 
low the  amount  agreed  upon,  they  are 
made  to  cairy  weights  to  make  up  the 
difference.  The  weights  borne  by  race 
horses  vary  from  the  maximum  twelve 
stone  to  a  boy  of  the  lightest  weiffht. 
The  usual  trial  of  speed,  in  English  racing, 
is  a  single  mile ;  of^continuance  or  bottom, 
four  nuies.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Fly- 
ing Childers  n^  a  mile  over  Newmarket 
in  the  space  of  a  minute.  The  time  was 
realiyafew  seconds  over  a  minute.  Fly- 


mf  Childers,  in  1721,  ran  four  miles,  car- 
rymg  nine  stone  two  pounds,  in  the  8pj|ce 
of  six  minutes  forty-eight  seconds.  This 
w<mderfiil  animal  lea^d  ten  yards  with 
his  rider  upon  level  eround,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  covered,  at  every  spring  m 
nmnia^,  a  space  of  twenty-five  feet, 
which  IS  more  than  forty-nine  feet  in  a 
second.  Eclipse  ran  four  miles  in  York 
in  eight  minutes,  carrying  a  weight  of 
twelve  stone,  or  168  pounds.  Bay  Mal- 
ton  ran  over  the  same  course  in  seven 
minutes  and  forty-three  and  a  half  sec- 
onds. The  present  system  of  training 
race  horses  is  to  commence  operations  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  brushing 
the  horse  over.  This  bemg  done,  and 
the  horse  having  finished  his  com,  he  is 
taken  to  exercise:  he  takes  his  walking 
and  gallopping  before  and  afler  water, 
according  to  his  age,  state  of  his  flesh, 
&c.  When  he  returns  to  the  stable, 
whisping,  leg-bruahing,  &.C.,  ensue ;  after- 
wards feeding ;  and  the  door  is  c1os<mcI,  tli6 
hoise  being  left  to  himself  fi^ee  finom  all 
kinds  of  disturbance.  This  is  finished  as 
early  in  the  day  as  possible.    A  similar 

Erocess,  but  shorter,  takes  place  three 
ours  afterwards ;  at  noon,  brushing, 
feeding,  &C.,  again,  and  the  stable  door  is 
again  closed  for  several  hours,  when  sim- 
ilar operations  to  those  of  the  morning 
are  repeated  ;  similar  stable  discipline 
follows,  and  the  door  is  once  more  closed 
at  six  o'clock.  At  eight,  the  horses  are 
fed  and  racked  up.  Their  stables  are 
often  warmed  by  artificial  heat.  The  ad^ 
ministration  of  physic  ought  to  depend 
upon  circumstances.  Immediately  before 
the  race  commences,  the  jockeys  are 
weighed,  to  see  whetlier  they  are  of  the 
prescribed  weight ;  and,  immediately  after 
the  race  is  over,  the  weighing  is  repeated, 
to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  weights 
have  been  dropped  on  the  course.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  fraud  practised  in  the 
whole  business  of  racing.  The  foUoviing 
are  some  of  the  laws  observed  on  the 
turf.  Horses  take  their  ages  from  May 
day ;  that  is,  from  the  fi»t  day  of  the 
May  next  succeeding  their  birth.  The 
term  cakh  toeifkis  means  that  the  riders 
are  appointed  by  the  parties  without 
weighmg.  Gtve-and-take  plates  are  twelve 
hands  to  carry  a  stated  weight,  all  above 
to  carry  extra  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
pounds  for  an  inch.  A  jfoH-match  is  to  in- 
sert the  age  of  the  horse  in  the  articles,  and 
to  run  any  horse  of  that  age,  without  de- 
claring what  horse,  till  you  come  to  the 
posttostait.  The  hoise  that  has  his  head 
at  the  ending  post  first,  wins  the  heat    If 
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»  rider  fall  firom  his  hone,  the  hone  may 
be  ridden  in  by  a  person  that  is  sufficient 
\««ight,  proyided  he  go  back  to  the  place 
where  the  rider  fell.    Horses  running  t>n 
the  wrong  side  of  the  post,  and  not  tum^ 
ing  back,  are  distanoad ;  horses  are  dis- 
tanced, if  their  riders  cross  and  jostle, 
when  the  articles  do  not  pennit  it.    When 
three  horses  have  each  won  a  heat,  thev 
only  must  start  for  a  fourth,  and  the  prei- 
erenee  between  them  will  be  determined 
by  the  event 
Races  of  Men.    (See  Man.) 
Raciiie,   Jean.     Tliis   great   French 
truic  poet,  bom  Dec.  21, 1639,  at  Fert^- 
MiJon,  lost  his  parents  when  a  child,  and 
was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Port-Royal- 
des-Champs.    (q.  v.)     nere  the  future 
direction  of  his  tastes  was  already  indi- 
cated in  his  love  for  the  old  Greek  dra- 
matic  poets,   among  whom    Euripides 
was  his  &vorite.    From  Port-Royal,  Ra- 
cine went  to  the  college  Harcourt,  where 
he  completed  his  studiei.    His  first  pro- 
duction was  an  ode  on  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XIV,  which  procured  him,  through 
Colbert's  mediation,  a  pension,  afterwai^s 
increased  to  2000  livres,  and  a  present  of 
100  louis-d'ors.    From  this  time,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Paris,  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  Boileau,  and  devoted  en- 
tirely to  poetry.    His  first  tragedy — La 
Thibaukf  €U  Us  iWres  Ennemig — appear- 
ed in  1664,  and,  ahhough  much  inferior 
to  his  later  works,  was  received  with 
neat  favor.    In  this  piece,  he  imitated 
Uomeille ;  in  his  later  ones,  he  followed 
a  more  independent  course.    His  ^^Uxan- 
drt  (1666),  though  not  approved  by  Cor- 
neille,  was  received  with  almost  univer- 
sal applause  in  Paris ;  and  his  ^^tndromaehe 
( 166o)  was  still  more  successful.  Throuffh 
all  the  faults  of  the  latter  production,  the 
power  of  the  poet  is  perceptible;  and, 
mm  this  time  torward,  Racine  was  gen- 
erally preferred  by  his  countrymen  to 
Comeille,  whom   they  had   previously 
looked  upon  as  inimitable.     The  ease 
and  harmony  of  his  versification,  and  his 
delineations  of  tender  love,  contributed 
mainly  to  this  resuh.    Racine  replied  to 
the  tasteless  criticisms  of  marshal  Cr6qui 
and  the  count  d'Okme  by  an  epigram; 
but  he  had  a  more  difficult  strug^e  to 
sustain  with  St.  Evremont,  who  was  a 
sort  of  arbiter  degantiarum  in  France  at 
that  time.      In  1638  appeared  Racine's 
comedy  Lea  PUndeiun^  an  imitation  of  the 
Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  which  makes  us 
wish  that  its  author  hiaud  done  more  in 
that  department    Historical  truth  is  most 
•ecurately  preserved  in  his  BritoMMus 


{167(^  Berenice  (1671),  and  Bqhxei 
(1672),  were  the  least  successful  of  his 
pieces^  and  the  least  ftithftil  in  their  his- 
torieid  coloring.  MUhridaies  (1673>  con- 
tains  single  scenes  and  situations  of^  great 
merit.  PfUdre  (1677),  and  fyhighne^ 
which  appeared  two  years  earlier,  are 
aridong  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
stage.  In  MuxUe  (1691),  which  at  first 
was  looked  upon  in  France  as  an  entire 
failure  Racine  displays  the  whole  com- 
pass of  his  genius.  In  1673,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  academy,  and,  several 
years  later,  \vas  invited  by  Louis  XIV  to 
write,  in  connexion  with  Boileau,  a  his- 
tory of  his  reign,  and  was  nnmed  royal 
historiofpapher ;  but  he  did  not  proceed 
£sr  in  this  work.  After  a  mistaken  piety 
had  withdrawn  the  poet  from  the  theatre, 
he  wrote  Egther^  at  the  request  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  It  was  received  by  the 
court,  now  sunk  into  an  abject  supersti- 
tion, with  the  greatest  applause,  having 
been  represent^  bv  the  pupils  at  St.  Cyr, 
in  1689.  Racine  had  hitherto  enjoved 
the  favor  of  the  court ;  but,  having  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  king^  he  died  of 
chagrin,  April  22, 1699.  The  cause  of 
his  disgrace  was  a  treatise  upon  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  in  consequence  of 
the  prodijgality  of  tne  government,  vnitten 
by  the  direction  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non, and  which  ofifended  a  monarch  who 
was  accustomed  onlv  to  flattery.  An 
edition  of  his  works  by  Roisgermain  ap- 
peared in  1767,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Lenormand  in  1806.  In  forming  an 
estimate  of  Racine's  genius,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  faults  of  his  situation  from 
those  of  the  writer.  (See  France,  LUera- 
ture  of,  division  DramaUc  Paeby.)  A  cer- 
tain stififhess  and  coldness ;  subjects  drawn 
from  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity,  and 
treated  with  the  French  gallantry  and 
polish ;  a  strict  adherence  to  rules,  which 
forbids  all  lyric  freedom,  or  even  romantic 
coloring;  and  the  &ults which  arise  fivm 
these  cntsumstanees,  instead  of  detracting 
from  Racine's  merit,  tend  to  elevate  onr 
opinion  of  him.  He  availed  himself,  with 
in^eat  skill,  of  all  the  means  afiforded  by 
tne  narrow  field  which  was  left  open  fdr 
a  French  tragic  poet,  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  feeling  and  the  action.  His  tenderness 
in  the  delineation  of  the  passion  of  love 
is  unsurpassed,  and  none,befi)re  or  since, 
has  better  depicted  the  conflict  of  contend- 
ing passions.  In  harmonv  of  versification 
and  grace  of  expression,  he  is  inimitable. 
Rack.  (See  Araek,  and  Torture.) 
Radcliffe,  Ann,  an  eminent  novelist, 
was  bom  in   London,   in    1764.     Her 
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maiden  name  was  Ward,  and,  at  the  e^ 
of  twenlY-three,  ahe  was  married  to  Wil* 
Itam  RadclifTe,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Enffliah  Chronicle.  Mrs.  RadcUflb's  firat 
penormance  was  a  romance,  entitled  the 
Castles  of  Athlen  and  Duniblaine,  and 
the  next  the  Sicilian  Romance;  but  the 
first  of  her  works  that  attracted  muck 
attention  was  the  Romance  of  the  Forest, 
which  was  followed  by  the  Mysteiiee  of 
Udoloho,  which  placed  her  at  the  head 
of  a  department  of  fiction  then  risinff  into 
esteem.  Her  last  work  of  this  kind  was 
the  Italian.  She  also  published  a  volume 
of  Travels  through  Holland  and  along  the 
Rhine,  m  1793.  Mrs.  Radchffe  poooSwod 
the  art  of  exciting  a  high  degree  of 
interest  in  her  narrative :  her  descriptive 
powers  were  of  a  superior  order,  especial- 
ly in  the  delineation  of  scenes  of  terror, 
and  in  those  aspects  of  nature  which  sug- 
gest tender  or  melanch<4y  associations. 
She  died  in  London,  in  1823.  (See 
Scott's  Imm  qfthe  J^ovditis.) 

Radclifpe,  John,  acelebnited  medical 
practitioner,  bom  in  1650,  at  Wakefiekl, 
m  Yorkshire,  where  his  &ther  possessed 
a  moderate  estate,  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. He  became  doctor  of  physic  in 
1682,  and  removed  to  London  in  1684. 
He  soon  acquired  great  reputation,  to 
which  his  conversational  powen  oontrib- 
ed ;  for,  havinff  a  ready  wit  and  a  strong 
tincture  of  pfeasantiy,  he  was  a  very 
diverting  companion.  In  1686,  he  was 
appoints  physician  to  the  princess  Anne 
of  Denmaik;  and,  after  tne  revolution, 
he  was  often  consulted  by  king  William 
III,  whose  fovor  he  lost  in  consequenoe 
of  the  freedom  of  speech  in  which  he 
indulged  himself.  In  1699,  the  king,  on 
his  return  finm  Holland,  finding  himself 
verv  unwell,  sent  for  dootor  Kadclifife, 
and  showing  him  his  ankles,  swollen  and 
(Bdematous,  while  his  body  was  much 
emaciated,  said,  ^  What  do  you  think  of 
these  ?"*  «  Why,  truly,"  replied  the  phy- 
sician, ^  I  would  not  have  your  nuu^i^'s 
two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms.^  He 
was  no  more  consulted  bv  that  prince; 
and,  when  Anne  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
lord  Godolphin  in  vain  endeavored  to  get 
him  reinstated  in  his  post  of  chief  physi- 
cian, as  he  had  given  her  ofience  by  toll- 
ing her  that  her  ailments  were  nothing 
but  the  vapors.  But,  though  deprived  of 
ofiice,  he  was  consulted  m.all  cases  of 
emergency,  and  received  a  large  sum  of 
secret  service  money  for  his  prescriptions^ 
He  died  Nov.  1, 1714.  Doctor  RadcUffe 
left  £40,000  to  the  univeraity  of  Oxford 
for  the  foundation  of  a  public  library  of 


(See  M^fim, 


medical  and  phJkMopiiical 
waaeieetod. 

Ramcai.  Rspobvbes. 
jPorfifliiwiilaiy*) 

Radish  {raphama  Mfwttt);  a 
known  esculent  root,  univecsaJly  coktvat- 
ed  in  teraperato  climates,  and  in  daily  oaa. 
Several  vaiietiies  have  been  produced  by 
long  cuMvation,  differing  in  the  fonn, 
size  and  color  of  the  roots;  either  tuihi- 
nate  or  round,  spindle-shaped ;  annual  or 
biennial;  white,  red,  violet  or  hladriwh 
externally,  but  always  white  within.  The 
taste  is  more  or  \em  piuigent  in  these 
diflbrent  varieties ;  but  they  are  good 
onlv  when  younff,  beeoming  hard,  woody, 
and  hollow,  wim  age.  The  radish  r^ 
quires  a  deep,  loose  soil  to  attain  pevfoc- 
tion,  and  it  maybe  produced  sucoeasiv^ 
throughout  the  year,  by  sowing  monthly. 
It  is  of  easy  cultnre,  but,  during  extreme 
heals,  fieouent  irrigation  is  neceasaiy, 
which  renders  the  roots  more  mild  and 
tender.  The  seed  will  keep  fiveor  six  years. 
The  «tem  of  the  radish  is  herbaceous,  up- 
right, two  or  three  feet  high,  and  rou^ 
with  short  hairs.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, the  superior  ones  simple  and  seesile, 
the  inferior  lyrate,  divided  into  oval  or 
rounded  lobea,  toothed  on  the  margin, 
with  the  tenninal  lobe  much  the  larf^sc 
The  flowers  are  white  or  purpUah,  dis^oe- 
ed  in  terminal  racemes.  Tint  pods  are 
cyluidrical,  acuminated  with  the  style, 
indehiscent,  and  swelling  into  knots,  and 
contain  rounded  seeds.  These  seeds  are 
oleaginous,  and  in  one  variety,  lately  in- 
troduced from  China,  the  oil  is  extracted 
and  used  for  culinary  puiposea.  Rad- 
ishes are  antiscorbutic  and  stimulant,  but 
are  little  employed  in  medicine.  The 
plant  was  originally  brought  from  China 
and  Perma,  but  lias  been  cultivated  in 
Europe  from  time  immemoriaL — The 
wild  radish,  or  charlock  (K  ntpkanutnm), 
is  a  troublesome  weed  in  pain-fields  in 
the  U.  States,  as  well  as  m  Europe,  its 
native  country.    The  flowers  are  yellow. 

Radius,  in  geometry.    (See  DiameUr.) 

Rapfaxjllo.    (See  BaphoiL) 

Raffle  ;  a  game  of  chance,  in  wfaicli 
several  persons  deposit  each  part  of  the 
value  of  a  thing  for  the  chance  of  gaining 
it.    The  winner  takes  the  whole. 

Rapplbs,  sur  Thomas  Stamford,  the  son 
of  a  captain  in  the  West  India  trade,  was 
bom  at  sea,  off  Jamaica,  m  1781.  His 
ftither  placed  him  for  education  at  Ham*- 
mernuth,  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  India 
house.  In  180S,  the  aecrelaiy  to  the 
board,  procurad  bun  the  aitaation  of  as* 
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nstant-secretary  to  the  new  govenunent  of 
Prince  of  Wales's  island,  and  he  was  soon 
after  appointed  Malay  translator  to  the 
govemment»  In  1810,  his  reputation 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  agent 
of  the  governor-general  with  the  Malay 
states ;  and,  the  following  year,  on  the  re- 
duction of  Java^  he  was  nominated  lieu* 
tenant-governor  of  the  island.  In  this 
capacity  he  continued  till  1816,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  with  an  extensive 
collection  of  the  productions,  costume, 
&C.,  of  the  Easteni  archipelaffo.     The 

J  ear  following,  c^peared  his  History  of 
ava  (new  edition  18^).  In  1817,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  residency  of  Ben- 
coolen,  in  Sumatra,  with  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  the  lieutenant-governor- 
ahq>  of  Fort  Marlborough.  Here  he 
remedied  many  disgracenil  abuses.  In 
1823,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  literary 
institution,  consistinff  of  a  college  for  the 
encouragement  of  Anglo-Chinese  litera- 
ture. In  the  following  year,  he  embark- 
ed for  Europe ;  but,  a  fire  breaking  out 
in  the  ship,  the  vessel  was  destroyed  at 
sea,  the  crew  and  passengers  saving  their 
lives  with  difficulty  in  the  boats,  and  re- 
knding  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution, 
about  fifteen  mUes  firom  Bencoolen,  after 
passing  a  night  on  the  ocean.  He  em- 
iMrkea  again  for  Londcm  in  the  same 
year,  and  died  in  1826.  In  1890,  appeared 
a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  hb  Widow  {4to.). 
Rafplesia.  This  gigantic  flower  was 
discovered  not  many  yean  since  in  the 
interior  of  Sumatra.  It  is  veiy  rare  there, 
and  is  parasitical,  growing  on  the  cissus 
rnigiuHfoUug,  The  whole  plant  seems  to 
consist  of  little  else  beyond  the  flower  and 
root.  It  is  dioBcious,  and  the  fomale  flow- 
ers are  unknown.  The  calyx,  or  coroUa, 
consists  of  a  ventricose  tube,  crowned 
with  a  ring,  and  divided  at  the  summit 
into -five  eqtial  lobes.  The  stamens  are 
veiy  numerous.  The  stem,  which  hardly 
rises  above  the  root,  is  fleshy,  and  cover- 
ed with  very  large,  obtuse,  imbricated 
bracts.  The  diameter  of  the  flower  is 
three  feet,  and  some  parts  of  the  calyx  or 
corolla  are  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  No  other  flower  in  the  vege- 
table world  at  all  approaches  these  dimen- 
sions. The  jR.  horsfiddii  is  a  second  species 
of  the  genus,  with  a  much  smaller  newer. 
Raft  ;  a  sort  of  float,  formed  by  a 
body  of  planks  or  pieces  of  timber  fasten- 
ed together  side  by  ade,  so  as  to  be  con- 
veyed down  rivers,  across  harbors,  &c., 
more  comraodiously  than  if  they  were 
separate. 
Rafters,  in  building,  are  pieces  of 


timber,  which,  standing  by  pairs  on  the 
raising  piece,  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top, 
and  form  the  roof  of  a  building. 

Raootski,  Francis,  second  of  the  name, 
jRince  of  Transylvania,  was  bom  in  1676, 
On  the  death  ot  his  father,  he  was  care- 
fully watched  by  the  house  of  Austria ; 
but  he  secretly  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  Louis  XIY,  which  being  l^trayed* 
he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  Hav- 
ing made  his  escape  fi-om  prison,  and  re- 
ceived assurances  of  succor  from  France, 
he  entered  Hungary,  and  published  a  man- 
ifesto, urging  the  people  to  free  themselvee 
fit>m  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians.  He 
was  joined  by  a  great  number,  and  storm- 
ed some  fortresses,  taking  a  severe  re- 
venge upon  the  imperialists,  who  had 
given  no  quarter  to  the  Hungarian  insur- 
gents. In  1704, he  was  proclaimedprince 
of  Transylvania  and  protector  of  nunffa- 
ry.  He  soon,  however,  felt  the  difiicutty 
of  opposing  the  arms  and  policy  of  a 
powenul  sovereign,  especially  as  Louis 
could  not  render  him  much  assistance. 
He  also  found  a  rival  in  his  friend  and  as- 
sociate, count  Bercheni;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  severe  check,  his  troops  be- 
gan to  desert  In  1711,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Hungarian  states  and 
the  emperor,  to  which  he  refused  to  ac- 
cede, though  the  first  article  secured  his 
Ufo  and  property,  with  the  title  of  prince 
of  Tiwiayhania.  Deeply  wounded  at 
this  defeat  of  his  patriotic  wishes,  he  with- 
drew into  Turkey,  where  he  died  in  1735. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  published 
in  the  RhchOwM  dt  Hongrit  (Hague,. 
1739).  There  is  also  a  work,  but  of 
doubtftil  authenticity,  entitled  Testameni 
PoUUque  tt  Moral  du  Prince  Ragotski. 

Rags.  The  value  of  the  rags  imported 
into  the  U.  States  in  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30, 1830,wa8t77,661.    (See  Paper.) 

Ragusa  ;  capita]  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  Dalmatia  (q.  v.),  lying  on  the  Adri- 
atic, in  hit.  43P36'N.;  ton.  18^11' E.;  pop. 
ulation  6500.  It  was  formeriy  a  republic, 
with  a  territory  of  500  square  miles,  and 
60,000  inhabitants,  which  was  founded  in 
656.  Its  most  flouri^ing  period  was 
from  1497  to  1440,  and  it  preserved  its 
liberty  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the 
Porte.  In  1806,  although  the  republic 
observed  the  strictest  neutralky,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and,  in 
1811,  was  incorporated  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Illyria.  In  1814,  it  was  occupied 
by  Austrian  troops.  Napoleon  conferretl 
the  title  of  ^  duke  of  Ragusa"  on  marshal 
Marmont  (g.  v.)- 

Ragusa,  Dviie  of.    (See  MarmonL) 
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Raijc.    (See  CWpft,  vol.  ii,  p.  411.) 

Raixss,  Robert,  a  printer  and  philan- 
ibropiet,  was  bora  at  Qlouceater  in  1735. 
Hia  nther  waa  proprietor  of  the  Gtoucester 
Journal,  and  the  aon  aooceeded  him  in 
the  printing  businen ;  and,  having  realized 
a  good  propeijT,  be  employed  it  with  hie 
pen  andhia  influence  in  relioTing  such  ob- 
jects aa  stood  in  need  of  hia  tonevolent 
aasifltanoe.  He  is,  however,  beat  known 
fbr  hia  institution  of  Sunday  achooJa, 
which  he  {banned,  conioindy  with  the 
reverend  Mr.  Stock,  in  1761.  Mr.  Raikes 
died  at  GkMioester  in  1811. 

Rail- Wats.  The  moat  perfect  of  the 
Roman  roads,  as  the  Appian  way,  which 
is  a  continued  plane  aurihee  formed  by 
blocks  of  stone  closely  fitted  together,  was 
a  near  approach  to  m  modern  rail-road  ; 
but  the  plana  of  the  two  species  of  foad 
are  veiy  different.  The  fiiat  rsil-waya, 
formed  on  the  plan  of  making  a  dMnct 
surfece  and  track  fbr  the  wheela,  aaem  to 
have  been  constructed  near  Newcastle,  up- 
on the  river  Tvne,  in  England.  InRa^er 
North's  Life  orLord  Keener  Noit^he  says, 
that  at  this  place  (in  1676)  the  coals  were 
conveyed  fit>ra  the  minea  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  **  bv  layinff  roils  of  dmber  exactly 
straight  and  paraUel  ;  and  bulky  carts 
were  made  wkh  four  rollers  fitting  tboee 
rails,  whereby  the  carriage  was  nude  ao 
easy  that  one  horse  would  draw  four  or 
five  chaldrons  of  coal."  One  hundred 
yean  aAerwarda,  viz.  about  1776^  Mr. 
Curr  constructed  an  iron  ndl-road  at  the 
Shdfield  colliery.  The  rsiis  were  sup- 
ported by  wooden  sleepers^  to  wiuch  diey 
were  nailed,  in  1797,  Mr.  Barna  adopted 
stone  supports  in  a  rail-road  lending  nom 
the  Lawaon  main  ooUiery  to  the  Tyne, 
near  to  NewcasUe  ;  and,  in  1800,  Mr. 
Outram  made  uae  of  them  in  a  rail-road 
at  LitUe  Eaton,  in  Derbyshire.  TWenty- 
five  years  afterwards,  this  species  of  road 
was  suoceasfully  adppied  .  on  a  public 
thorougbfiue  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise and  pasBengers,  viz.  the  Stockton 
and  Dariington  rail-road,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1835,  and  was  the  first  on  which 
this  experiment  waa  made  with  success. 
From  that  time,  according,  a  new  ere 
commenced  in  the  history  of^  inland  trana- 
portation. 

Route,  The  first  inquiry  presenting  it- 
self in  respect  to  a  rail-road  between  two 
points,  relates  to  the  choice  of  a  route, 
where  the  nature  of  the  territory  pemnts 
of  any  such  choice.  In  making  this  elec- 
tion, the  comparative  distances,  the  amount 
of  iDtennediate  transportation  to  be  ac- 
coiumodaied,  the  character  of  the  sail  as 


to  afilbrding  a  good  fbundation,  the  eics- 
vatimia  and  embankments  neccwaiy  to  be 
made  m  order  to  bring  the  road  widiiD  a 
oeitun  aeale  of  incfination,  and  the  diffi- 
culty or  facility  of  obtaining  auitable  msr 
teriab  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  are 
all  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  These 
investigations  and  comparisons  cannot  be 
too  rigidly  and  minutely  made ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  by  experienced  ennneen, 
that,  in  some  of  the  roads  of  this  descrip- 
tion constructed  in  the  U.  States,  great 
mistakes  will  be  found  to  have  been  made 
in  this  respect.  In  consequence  of  too 
great  precipitancy  in  fixing  on  a  route. 

(kuding.  The  scale  of  inclination  to 
which  the  road  is  to  be  reduced,  is  neces- 
sarily taken  into  consideretion  in  fixinf 
upon  a  general  route ;  but  atill  a  choice 
often  presents  itself  in  parts  of  such  route^ 
between  the  expense  in  reducing  the  nte 
of  indination  by  excavations  and  embank- 
ments, and  the  saving  of  expense  by 
taklnff  a  more  circuitous  route.  Anodier 
question  also  presents  itself,  namely, 
whether  to  reduce  an  acclivity,  or  to  sur- 
mount it ;  and  the  manner  of^overcomieg 
it  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  at  the  same  time; 
for,  the  surface  of  the  ground  haviD£  been 
examined  and  the  route  determined,  on  a 
genera]  scfde  of  incBnation,  within  wbich 
tne  ordinary  power  used  for  transportetion 
is  to  be  applied,  the  whole  Hoe  is  either  to 
be  brought  within  this  scale,  or,  if  an  in- 
dinatkxi  exceeding  it  ia  admitted,  it  is  to 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  an  extra  power. 
In  such  case,  if  the  extnotdmaiy  expense 
of  reducing  the  inclination  is  not  so  great 
that  the  mterest  upon  this  part  of  die  origi- 
nal outlarv  wooM  exceed  the  additional  ex- 
pense ojf  the  use  of  an  extra  power  to 
overcome  an  inclined  plane,  it  wUl  be  a 
deciaive  reason  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
inclination.  The  amount  of  transporta- 
tion to  be  accommodated  wilt  deterraise, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  expense  of  the  extra 
power  requisite  to  overcome  a  given  in- 
clined plane.  Another  circumstance  to 
be  considered  is,  whether  the  extra  power 
to  be  used  is  that  of  horses,  or  steam,  or 
vrater ;  for  the  two  former  are  coropani- 
tively  more  expensive  for  a  small  than 
for  a  large  amount  of  transportation,  owmg 
to  the  cost  of  maintaining  ibcin ;  but  the 
difference  is  not  so  great  where  a  water 
power  can  be  used.  In  some  cf*^  '^ 
may  be  better  to  make  deflections  in  the 
road,  than  to  reduce  inclinations,  or  to  use 
extra  power.  This  wll  depend  on  tfte 
kind  of  transportation  and  the  importance 
of  celerity  ;  for  if  the  object  is  roaia^  the 
transportation  of  increased  weight  by  the 
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|»w«r^wkbout  regud  to  the  time, 
ao^  dovktioD  frooi  a  direct  course  is  less 
obieccionable.  But  upoo  lines  of  public 
traTely  despatch  is  of  great  importance. 

i2aiZf.  Supports,  In  the  recently  con- 
sinicted  rail-roads  in  England,  the  iron 
fails  are  in  general  supported  by  iron 
chairs  or  props,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  feet  from  each  other;  in  most  of 
those  hitherto  constructed  in  theU.  States, 
the  rail  is  supported  by  a  continued  line 
of  wood  or  stone.  Where  the  rails  rest  on 
a  hne  of  wood,  the  track  must  be  com- 
paratively imperfect,  since  the  wood  will 
yield  to  the  weiglitof  the  load  transported, 
and  be  slighdy  compressed  as  the  wheels 
pass,  thus  offering  a  continual  resistance. 
Where  successive  iiarts  of  the  track  are 
formed  by  laying  iron  rails  upon  pine, 
oak,  and  stone,  the  difference  of  power 
necessary  to  move  the  same  load  on  the 
different  parts,  will  be  evident  in  the  dif- 
ferent dc^es  of  exertion  made  by  the 
hone,  where  this  power  is  used.  Ac- 
conlingly,  if  a  sofl  species  of  wood  is  used 
to  support  the  iron  rail,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  interpose  a  line  of  oak  or  other 
hud  wood.  A  rail  continuously  supported 
by  a  line  of  stone  will  not  yield  to  the 
weight  of  the  load ;  and  where  the  rail  is 
supported  at  successive  points  by  chairs, 
it  is  always  intended  to  be  of  such 
strength,  that  it  will  not  be  sensibly  bent 
by  the  vireight  The  plan  of  supporting 
by  chairs  has  been  very  thoroughly  tried 
in  England,  and  so  much  improved,  that 
a  very  (perfect  track  may  be  now  (1832] 
formed  in  this  way.  Continued  lines  or 
granite  or  other  durable  stone,  are  now  in 
use  on  a  number  of  rail-roads  in  the  U. 
States,  but  cannot,  as  yet,  be  considered  to 
be  so  thoroughly  tested,  though  the  results 
of  the  experiments  are  thus  far  very  fii- 
vorable.  It  was  apprehended,  at  first,  that 
the  actiop  of  the  wheel  would  draw  or 
flatten  tn«  iron  plate ;  but  it  has  been  found 
by  experience,  that  this  effect  is  not  pro- 
duced. The  principal  difScultv  in  the 
use  of  this  kind  of  track,  was  in  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  rail  to  the  stone,  the  nails  used 
for  this  purpose  being  liable  to  be  loosened 
or  cut  off  by  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  iron  rail.  This  defect  has^ 
however,  been  partially  remedied  by 
making  oval  holes  in  the  rails  for  the  fts- 
tenings,  thus  allowing  a  tittle  longitudinal 
motion  of  the  rail  without  injury  to  the 
fastenings.  A  question  was  heretofore 
made,  whether  cast  ux>n  or  maOeable  was 
the  best  material  for  the  rail.  Cast  iron 
rails  do  not  so  easily  bend,  and  the  same 
weight  of  iron  is  also  much  cheaper.  But 


they  are  more  subject  to  be  broken  br 
sudden  jars  and  blows,  and  a  much 
greater  weight  must  be  used  in  order  to 
obtain  the  requisite  strength.  It  was  at 
one  time  supposed,  that  the  action  of  the 
wheels  on  rails  of  malleable  iron  would 
cause  them  to  exfoliate  in  thin  laminK,  and 
that  thus  they  might  be  subject  to  greater 
waste  than  those  of  cast  iron.  But  diis 
has  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  It  has  also 
been  further  proved,  that  if  a  bar  of  iron . 
be  cut  into  two  equal  pieces,  and  one  of 
them  be  laid  on  a  rail-road,  and  used  for  a 
track,  and  the  other  laid  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  not  used  at  all,  the  latter 
will  waste  and  lose  weight  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  former.  The  loss  of 
malleable  iron  rails  by  use,  is  less  than 
that  of  cast  iron  ones.  Mr.  Wood  states 
the  following  comparison  of  the  two 
Malleable  iron  rails,  15  feet  long,  were  used 
on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  rail- way ; 
over  which  locomotive  engines  passed, 
weiji^hing  from  8  to  11  tons,  and  wagons 
with  their  loads  weighing  four  tons : 
86,000  tons  passed  over  the  rails  in  one 
year,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  en- 
gines and  v^ons.  A  rail  15  feet  in  length, 
weighing  IdoJ  pounds,  lost  in  the  year 
eight  ounces,  or  ^-kj  part  of  its  weight; 
and  the  loss  was  tne  same  in  a  similar 
rail  over  which  only  empty  wagons  passed. 
A  cast  iron  rail  four  feet  long,  weifffain^63 
pounds,  over  which  wagons  passed,  weigh- 
inff  four  tons  each  when  loaded,  and  on 
which  the  same  number  of  tons^  besides 
the  wagons,  was  transported  in  a  year, 
lost  eight  ounces,  being  j^j  ])art  of 
the  whole  weight  of  the  rail,  or  more 
than  twice  as  great  a  proportion  as  the 
former.  The  inclination  of  opinion  is,  ac- 
cordingly, from  these  circumstances,  veiy 
strong  m  favor  of  the  use  of  malleable  iron 
rails.  Plate  rails  were  first  used,  which 
presented  a  flat  surface  to  the  wheel ;  but 
what  are  denominated  edge  raiU  have 
since  come  into  use,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Wood,  are  preferable,  on  account  of 
their  presenting  less  resistance  to  the 
wheel,  and  beinff  less  subject  to  injury 
and  destniction  by  use.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  edge  rail  has  a  slight  tirans- 
Terse  curve,  so  as  to  be  highest  m  the  cen- 
tral line  of  the  track,  and  to  M  off  by 
degrees  towards  each  side  of  the  rail,  thus 
presenting  no  angle.  Where  the  iron  rail  is 
supported  by  chairs  at  distances  of  three, 
or  three  and  a  half  feet  from  each  other^ 
the  rail  will  evidently  require  to  be  of 
greater  stren^  in  the  centre  between  the 
supports,  if  it  be  proposed  to  form  the 
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nil  80  that  it  shaU  be  able  to  bear  the 
same  wei|dit  m  every  part ;  and  it  would 
evidently  oe  a  waste  of  material  to  form 
it  upon  any  other  plan.  The  rail  ou^t,  al- 
so, to  be  stronger  at  the  same  point,  in  order 
to  resist  any  lateral  preaaiue,  as  the  cars, 
in  moving  over  the  road,  will  necessarily  be 
sometimes  propelled  against  one  or  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  road ;  which  makes  it  neces- 
saiY  to  strengthen  the  central  pert  of  the 
rail  laterally,  to  prevent  its  being  broken 
or  bent  by  such  lateral  pressure.  The 
rails  are  accordingly  formed  upon  this 
principle,  the  size  and  weight  of  Iron 
mcreasing  from  each  sup^rt  towards 
the  centre.  In  the  tram  rail- ways,  plate 
rails  are  used,  with  a  perpendicular 
plate,  or  rim,  at  the  outsioe  edge  of  the 
rail,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  to 
confine  the  wheels  upon  the  rafi-road. 
But  this  mode  of  keeping  the  carriage 
upon  the  road  is  not  necess&iy  ;  for, 
whetlier  the  rail  be  of  the  plate  or  of  the 
edge  fonn,  the  wheels  or  tlie  carriages 
may  be  confined  to  tlie  road  equally  well 
by  a  flanre,  or  projection  at  tlie  penphery 
of  the  wheel,  on  the  side  next  the  centre 
of  the  road.  In  the  mode  of  joinins  tlie 
rails,  very  important  improvements  nave 
lieen  made  suice  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roeds  into  more  general  use.  The  rails 
were,  at  first,  onlv  about  three  or  three 
Hud  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  fastened  in 
the  chairs  by  a  pin  running  horizontally 
through  each  end  of  the  rail,  there  being 
two  holes  in  each  chair  for  tlie  admission 
of  two  pins  for  this  puipose,  one  for  the 
end  of  each  rail,  so  that  the  &stcuings 
were  distinct.  The  consequence  was, 
that  if  the  chair  did  not  stand  upon  a 
perfectly  firm  foundation,  but  upon  one 
that  yielded  on  one  side,  so  that  the  chair 
leaned  in  the  line  of  tlie  road,  one  of  the 
pins,  and  consequently  the  end  of  the 
rail  fastened  by  it,  would  be  depressed 
'  below  the  otlier,  thus  making  a  sudden 
break  in  the  surface  of  the  track,  which 
would  cause  a  jolt  as  the  wheel  passed 
over  it,  to  the  injury  of  botli  tlie  road  and 
the  carriages,  and  tlie  inconvenience  of 
passeugers.  Mr.  Wood  says  this  defect 
was  very  frequent  on  rail-roads  construct- 
ed upon  this  plan.  It  has  been  remedied 
by  making  the  rails  join  by  lapping  witli 
what  is  cdled  the  halfiap^  and  fastening 
the  ends  of  botli  rails  by  one  pin ;  so  tliat, 
although  a  chair  should  lean  in  tlie  line 
of  the  road,  or  be  a  little  depressed  below 
the  others,  still  the  two  rails  would  pre- 
sent a  smooth  surface  at  their  juncuon. 
The  injury  and  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  the  imperfections  of  the  junctions  of 


the  rails  were  stiU  further  remedied  by 
making  the  rails  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  supported  at  short  distances  as  be- 
fore, the  form  and  dimensions  of  each 
part  of  the  rail  between  any  two  suraiorts 
beinff  constructed  as  already  described; 
by  wliich  means  the  number  of  junctions 
was  reduced  to  one  fourth  or  fifm  of  their 
finrmer  number.  This  was  a  veiy  great 
step  in  the  improvement  of  this  species 
of  road.  An  unprovement,  of  great  util- 
ity, has  also  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
fastening  the  rails,  by  dispensing  with  the 
use  of  pins,  which  were  liable  to  work 
loose.  There  are  various  forms  of  con- 
structing the  rails  and  chairs  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  they  all  agree  in  principle.  One 
mode  is  by  making  a  depression  in  the 
chaur  on  one  side  of  the  rail,  mto  which 
a  projection  from  its  lower  side  precisely 
fits.  If  the  rail  is  held  close  upon  that 
side,  it  is  thereby  fixed  to  the  chair, 
and  can  be  moved  only  with  the  chair  it- 
self;  and  it  is  so  held  by  driving  a  key 
or  wedge  alonff  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rail,  between  the  rail  and  the  side  of  the 
chair  projecting  upon  the  side  of  the  rail. 

Chairs.  Fastenings.  In  describmg 
the  rails,  the  supports  or  chairs  have  been 
partly  described.  They  are  of  iron,  with 
a  broad,  flat  base,  supported  upon  blocks 
of  stone,  into  which  holes  are  drilled,  and 
filled  with  wooden  plugs.  The  chiurs  are 
fastened  to  the  stone  blocks  by  nails  driven 
into  these  plugs.  This  stone  block  should 
rest  firmly  upon  its  base,  and  not  be  liable 
to  change  of^position  by  fix>8t  or  any  other 
cause;  and,  accordingly,  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  make  tnese  supports  firm. 

Tum-ouls.  If  all  tlie  wagons  upon  a 
rail-road,  whether  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  or  merchandise,  were  to 
travel  at  tlie  same  time,  and  at  the  same 
speed,  two  sets  of  tracks  would  be  sufii- 
cient  to  accommodate  the  whole,  as  there 
would  be  no  necessirv  of  their  turning  out 
to  pass  each  other.  But  in  the  transporta* 
tion  of  passengers,  greater  speed  is  desira- 
ble than  in  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise ;  for  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise, whether  by  horse  power  or  steam 
power,  can  be  done  more  economically, 
and  with  less  injury  to  tlie  road,  at  a  low 
than  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  very  considerable  object,  in 
rail-roads  upon  lines  of  public  travel,  to 
allow  wagons  to  pass  others  travelling  in 
the  same  direction.  Provision  must  be 
mode,  accordingly,  for  turning  out.  This 
provision  is  particularly  necessary  in  case 
of  a  road  with  a  single  set  of  tracks,  on 
which  the  carriages  must  meet.    These 
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turn-outs  are  made  by  means  of  a  movable 
or  switch  rail  at  the  angle  where  the  turn- 
out track  branches  from  the  main  one. 
This  rail  is  two  or  three  feet,  more  or 
less,  in  length,  and  one  end  may  be  moved 
over  that  angle,  and  laid  so  as  to  form  a 
part  of  the  main  track,  or  the  turn-out 
track.  The  switch  rail  is  usually  moved 
by  the  hand,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  that 
track  on  which  the  wagon  is  to  move. 

Carriages.  fVheels.  The  bodies  of  the 
wagons  will,  obviously,  require  to  be  con- 
structed with  reference  to  the  kind  of 
transportation.  The  principal  considera- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
carriages,  relates  to  their  bearin^on  the 
axle  and  the  rim  of  the  wheel.    The  rule 

S'ven  by  Mr.  Wood,  as  to  the  bearing  on 
e  axle^  is,  that  in  order  to  produce  the 
least  friction,  the  breadth  of^the  bearing 
should  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
axle  at  the  place  of  bearing.  This  diam- 
eter must  be  determined  bv  the  weiffht  to 
be  carried ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  oear- 
iu^  will  accordingly  vary  with  it.  The 
objection  to  the  plate  rail,  as  already  stat- 
ed, is,  that  the  breadth  of  the  bearmg  of 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  upon  such  a  rail, 
causes  an  uimecessary  additional  friction ; 
and  the  resistance  to  the  wheel  is  increas- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  gi^eater  liability 
of  such  a  rail  to  collect  dust  and  other  im- 
pediments upon  its  surface.  The  edge 
rail  is  preferable,  in  these  resi^ects ;  but, 
at  fust,  these  rails  were  liable  to  one  dif- 
ficulty, in  consequence  of  their  wearing 
rves  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  so  that 
friction  was  continually  increasing, 
and  the  wheel  soon  became  unfit  for  use. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  the  rims  were  case- 
hardened,  or  chilled,  by  rolling  them, 
when  hot,  against  a  cold  iron  cylinder. 
Wheels  so  case-hardened  are  found  to  be 
subject  to  very  little  wear.  It  was,  at  first, 
objected  to  the  use  of  iron  wheels,  that 
they  would  not  take  sufficiently  strong 
hold  of  the  rails  to  draw  any  considerable 
load  after  tliem,  and  tliat  tlierefore  they 
would  not  answer  for  the  use  of  locomo- 
tive engines.  Where  horses  are  the  mo- 
tive power,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  horse 
draws  the  car  to  which  he  is  attached,  the 
others  &stened  to  it  must  follow,  it  being 
no  objection  that  cither  the  wheels  of  tlie 
carriage  to  which  the  horse  is  harnessed, 
or  of  those  of  tlie  train  following,  do  not 
take  hold  of  the  rails,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  less  hold  they  take,  the  more  easy 
it  will  be  to  move  tlie  train.  But  wheixj 
one  carriage  is  mipelled  forward  by  the 
action  of  the  engine  in  tummff  the  wheels, 
and   the  following  train  of  wagons   is 
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drawn  by  the  en^e  car,  if  the  resistance 
by  gravity  and  fnction  is  sreater  than  the 
force  with  which  the  wneels  adhere  to 
the  rails,  the  ensine  will  only  revolve  the 
wheels  to  whicn  it  is  geared,  which 
would  turn  upon  the  rails,  and  the  car  and 
whole  train  remain  stationaiy.  To  pre- 
vent this,  different  contrivances  were  here- 
tofore resorted  to,  one  of  which  was  to  let 
teeth  project  from  the  sides  of  tlie  wheels 
to  interlock  with  rack-work  on  the  side 
of  the  raiU  It  has,  however,  been  found, 
in  practice,  that,  for  the  ordinary  inclina- 
tions of  rail-roads,  to  the  extent  of  about 
thirty  feet  per  mile,  the  wheels  may  be  so 
constructed  as  to  move  a  train  of  wagons 
by  their  mere  adhesion  to  the  rails.  The 
inclination  which  can  be  so  overcome 
must  evidently  depend  on  the  kind  of  sur- 
faces of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  the 
rail,  the  weight  bearing  upon  the  wheels, 
the  weight  to  be  moved,  and  the  resist- 
ance from  the  friction  of  the  train  of 
wagons ;  so  that  no  precise  rule  can  be  giv- 
en that  shall  be  applicable  to  roads  and 
wheels  of  different  materials  and  con- 
struction. One  of  the  first  expedients  for 
increasing  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels 
to  the  rails,  without  incurring  any  con- 
siderable loss  by  additional  weight  or  fric- 
tion, was  to  gear  the  four  wheels  of  the  en- 
gine car  together,  so  as  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  friction  of  all  of  them  upon 
the  rails ;  tor,  if  the  piston  of  the  engine 
is  connected  by  gearing  only  with  the 
wheels  of  one  axfe,  a  resistance  in  the 
other  wheels  of  tlie  engine,  and  by  the 
whole  train,  only  equal  to  the  friction  of 
those  two  wheels,  can  be  overcome.  By 
gearing  the  piston  of  the  engine  with  the 
four  wheels,  by  means  of  an  endless  chain 
passing  round  the  two  axles  upon  two 
cog-wheels,  or  by  otherwise  gearing  the 
four  wheels  together  or  to  the  piston,  the 
hold  of  tlie  wheels  on  the  rails  is  doubled. 
For  the  same  purpose,  an  additional  set 
of  wheels,  making  six  in  the  whole,  for  the 
engine  car,  is  sometime^  added;  but  such  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  sets  of  wheels 
is  evidently  attended  with  disadvantages 
on  the  score  of  expense,  complication  of 
structure,  weight  to  be  moved,  and  fric- 
tion of  parts  to  be  overcome.  The  ad- 
vantage proposed  by  adding  another  set 
of  wheels  is,  that  a  greater  weight  may  lie 
carried  by  the  engine  cor,  thus  making 
a  greater  adhesion  to  the  rails  by  the 
wheels  geared  together,  without  throwing 
so  great  a  weight  upon  any  of  the  wheels 
as  to  injure  the  road.  But  resort  is  rarely 
had  to  this  expedient.  An  improvement, 
having  the  same  object,  and  attended  by 
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DO  I08B  ffom  addition  of  weight  or  friction, 
10  a  contrivance  fi:)r  securing  the  adbesioo 
of  all  die  wheels  to  the  nula ;  for  it  will  be 
obvious  that,  if  the  two  axles  of  the  two 
sets  of  wheels  are  &stened  to  a  strong  un- 
yielding car  frame,  the  car  will  rest  upon 
three  wheels,  whenever  the  surface  of  the 
road  does  not  precisely  correspond  in  rel- 
ative altitude  to  the  lower  points  in  the 
rims  of  the  wheeb ;  that  is,  if  the  sur- 
faces of  the  roils  are  precisely  in  the  same 
plane,  and  the  l)earing  surfaces  of  the  rims 
of  the  wheeb  are  also  precisely  in  the  same 
plane,  all  the  wheels  will  rest  upon  and 
take  hold  of  the  rails,  whether  the  axles 
are  fastened  to  an  unyielding  frame  or  not 
But  no  road  or  carriage  can  be  so  peHectly 
constructed,  that  the  sur&ces  of  the  Fails 
and  bearings  of  the  wheels  can  always 
exactly  correspond.  M r.  Knight,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Baltunore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, says,  in  his  report  of  October,  1831, 
that  the  whole  weight  of  a  wagon,  with 
an  unyielding  frame,  will  frequently  be 
supported  on  two  only  of  the  four  wlieels, 
thus  making  a  load  bear  twice  as  much 
upon  one  port  of  the  rail,  as  it  would  do 
if  its  weight  were  equally  supported  by 
the  four  wheels.  To  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty, the  whole  weight  carried  upon  the 
axles  b  supported  by  springs,  or  some  in- 
terposed elastic  power,  that  of  the  con- 
densed steam  bemg  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  purpose  in  some  cars,  whereby 
each  wheel  b  pressed  upon  the  rail,  though 
the  relative  surfaces  on  which  the  wheeb 
may  bear,  on  different  places  in  the  road, 
may  vary.  Mr.  Knight,  in  the  same  re- 
port, makes  a  suggestion  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  the  construction  of  wagons,  as 
well  as  engine  cars.  He  proposes  tlwt  in  all 
cases  the  weight  should  be  supported  on 
spring  not  onl^  for  the  purpose  of  db- 
tributmg  the  weight  equally,  but  also  to 
prevent  shocks  and  jars,  whereby  both  the 
road  and  carriages  are  injured.  Another 
ei^pedicnt  to  secure  u  sufficient  adhesion 
of  the  wheels  to  the  surfaces  of  ttie  raib, 
is  to  use  wheels  for  the  engine  car  that 
are  not  case-hardened. 

The  experiments  stated  by  Mr.  Tred- 
gold  and  Mr.  Wood  show  a  veir  great 
advantage  in  the  use  of  brge  wheeb.  Mr. 
Wood  states  that  the  motive  power  re- 
quired to  overcome  tlie  same  friction  of 
rubbinff  parts  of  the  car  and  engine,  in 
c^se  ot  wheeb  four  feet  iu  diameter,  b  less 
Ity  one  fourtli  than  iu  case  of  those  three 
feet  in  diameter.  But  there  b  some  limit 
10  the  extent  of  this  advantage ;  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  dbmeter  of  the  wheel  adds 
to  the  weight,  and  the  expense  of  con- 


struction, so  that  wheeb  of  not  more  dian 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  are  ordina- 
rily used,  and  a  great  part  of  those  in  use 
are  not  aibove  two  and  a  half  feet.  Some 
of  the  locomotives  used  on  die  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  rail-road  have  sets  of 
wheeb  of  difiereat  uzes,  the  diameter  of 
one  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  other. 
The  state  of  the  rail  will  have  some  efiect 
upon  the  adhesion  of  the  wheeb,  which  is 
least  when  the  raib  are  slightly  wet.  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Bootli,  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  rail-road,  prove  that 
m  the  most  unfavorable  state  of  the  raib, 
the  adhesion  of  wheeb  of  malleable  iron 
upon  raib  of  the  same  material,  b  equal  to 
one  twentieth  of  the  weight  upon  tlieou 
The  locomotives  vary  in  weight,  from 
three  or  four  to  ten  or  eleven  tons.  A  lo- 
comodve,  with  its  apparatus  and  append- 
ages weigliing  four  and  a  half  tons,  will 
adhere  to  the  raib  with  sufficient  force  to 
draw  thirty  tons  weight  on  a  level  road,  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  noiles  per  hour,  and 
seven  tons  up  an  ascent  of  one  in  ninety- 
six,  or  fifty-five  feet  m  a  mile;  at  a 
slower  rate,  it  will  draw  a  greater  weight. 
The  slower  the  rate  of  travelling  is,  the 
greater  b  the  weight  that  may  be  sup- 
ported by  the  same  wheel,  without  injury 
to  the  road  from  shocks,  though  the 
weight  must  of  course  be  Umited  ny  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  rails,  whether  the 
rate  of  modon  be  quick  or  slow. 

CStrvatwreswihe  Boad.  The  curvatures 
of  the  rail-road  present  some  obstructioos, 
since,  the  axles  of  the  car  and  wagons  be- 
ing usually  fixed  firmly  to  the  frarnea,  ev- 
ery bend  of  the  tracks  must  evidently 
cause  some  bteral  rubbing,  or  pressure  of 
the  wheeb  u|K)n  the  rails,  which  will  oc- 
casion an  increased  friction.  If  the  wheeb 
are  fixed  to  the  axles,  so  that  both  must 
revolve  together,  according  to  the  inode 
of  constroction  hitherto  most  usually 
adopted,  in  passing  a  curve,  the  wheel  that 
moves  on  tlie  outside  or  longest  rail  must 
be  elided  over  whatever  distance  it  ex- 
ceeds the  length  of  the  other  rail,  in  case 
both  wheeb  roll  on  rims  of  the  same  di- 
ameter. Thb  is  an  obstraction  presented 
by  ahnost  every  rail-road,  since  it  b  rarely 
practicable  to  make  such  a  road  straight. 
The  curvatures  of  some  roads  are  of  a 
radius  of  only  900,  and  even  of  250  feet. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  carriages 
heretofore  in  use  were  obstructed,  not 
only  by  the  rubbing  of  the  surfiuses  of  the 
wheeb  upon  the  rails,  already  mendoned, 
but  also  by  the  friction  of  the  flange  of 
the  wheel  against  the  side  of  the  rail. 
Thb  difficulty  has,  however,  be^i  in  a 
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great  measure  reiuedied  by  an  itDnto7&- 
tnent  made  by  Mr.  J.  Knight,  chier  engi- 
neer of  the  Baltintore  and  Ohio  rail-roadt 
wbich  jfl  an  impoitant  event  in  the  prog- 
reae  and  histoiy  of  this  mode  of  trans- 
portation. The  improvement  is  as  ad> 
niimble  for  its  simplicir^  and  facility  of 
applicatioo,  as  for  its  emciencv.  It  con- 
sists in  a  chaage  in  the  form  of  the  rim  oi 
the  wheel  The  part  on  which  this  rim 
ordinarily  rolls  on  the  rail,  is  made  cyltn- 
drical,  this  being  the  form  of  bearing  evi- 
dently  the  least  injurious  to  the  road,  as 
the  weight  lesting  perpendicolariy  upon 
the  rails  has  no  tenaency  to  displace  them 
or  their  supports.  But  between  this  ordi- 
nary bearing  and  the  flance,  a  dtslance  of 
about  one  inch  in  a  wheel  of  thirty  inches 
diameter,  he  made  the  rim  conical,  ris- 
ing towards  the  flange  one  sixth  of  a& 
inch,  and  thus  gradually  increasing  in  di- 
ameter. Wherever  the  road  bendsi  the 
wheel,  rolling  on  the  exterior,  and,  in  such 
case,  longer  track,  will,  in  consequence  of 
the  tendency  of  the  carriage  to  move  in  a 
right  line,  be  cairied  up  a  little  on  the  rail, 
so  as  to  bear  upon  the  conical  part  of  the 
rim,  which  gives  a  bearing  circumferenoe 
of  the  wheel  on  that  side,  greater  than  that 
of  the  wheel  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
same  axle.  The  tendency,  accordingly,  is 
to  keep  the  car  in  the  centre  of  tiie  tracks^ 
by  producing  a  curvilinear  motion  in  the 
waffon,exacUy  corresponding  to  the  curve 
of  me  road.  In  the  report  made  by  Mr. 
Knight  in  1890,  he  says  that  a  car,  with 
wheels  such  as  those  already  described, 
was  run  upon  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail-road,  where  the  greotest  curva* 
tures  were  of  a  radius  of  400  feet,  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  lA  his  re<* 
port  of  October  1,  lo31,  Mr.  Knight  says 
that  the  additional  friction  on  such  a  curve, 
above  that  on  a  straight  road,  is  1  in  1418^ 
equal  to  3.73  feet  in  a  mile,  with  Win- 
ans's  car,  and  1  in  356^  equal  to  14.83 
feet  in  a  mile,  with  another  car.  If  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  is  increased,  that 
of  the  conical  part  of  the  rim  should  be 
increased  also,  making  the  rise  of  the  con* 
ical  part  between  the  flange  and  the  cyiin* 
drical  part  (as  Mr«  Knight  estimates  in  his 
report  of  February  1, 1830),  one  fifth  of 
an  inch  in  a  wheel  of  three  feet  di- 
ameter, and  one  fourth  of  aa  inch  in 
a  wheel  of  foiy  f^t  diameter.  In  his 
report  of  October  1,  1831,  he  says  he 
bad  changed  the  ratio  of  the  conical 
part  of  the  rim,  on  wheels  of  the  some 
nze,  from  that  of  one  to  six,  to  that  of  one 
to  five,  and  had  increased  the  lencth  of 
the  conical  part  to  1-^  inch ;  and  that 


he  thinks  the  form  of  the  riift  was  there- 
by improved.  In  the  same  report,  Mr. 
Iwnight  describes  a  method  of  turning  a 
very  short  curve  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle 
on  a  radius  of  sixty  feet,  b^  making  a 
pkAe  with  a  sroove  for  the  flanffe  of  the 
wheel  on  the  ion|per  track  to  run  m ;  thus, 
in  diis  case,  makmg  the  difference  of  the 
rolling  circumference  of  the  wheels  cor- 
respond to  that  of  the  two  tracks.  TMs 
pkui  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing comerB  of  streets  in  tovms,  and,  fiiom 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  prom- 
ises to  be  succeesfuL 

ineUMd  PUnus.  Where  the  inelinatkm 
of  the  road  is  greater  than  that  for  which 
the  ordmary  power  is  cakuhtted,  the  as- 
cent must  be  efiected  by  means  of  an  ad- 
ditional power,  the  amount  of  which  can 
he  readily  computed,  since,  in  those  parts, 
no  additional  friction  of  the  cars  or  wheels 
is  to  be  provided  for,  and  only  the  addi- 
tional resistance  arising  from  gravHy  is  to 
be  overcome.  I(  for  instance,  the  ad- 
ditional inclination  is  one  in  nnety-Mx, 
or  fifly-five  feet  in  a  mile,  the  additional 
power  must  be  to  die  weight  as  one  to 
ninety-six,  or  as  fifly-five  to  the  number 
of  feet  in  a  mile,  namely,  5280.  In  de> 
aoending  planes,  so  much  iiM;lined  that  th«( 
mvity  wouki  move  the  carriages  too  rap- 
idly for  safety,  the  velocttv  is  cbebked  by 
means  of  a  break,  whi<»)  consists  of  a 
piece  of  wood  of  the  same  curvature  aa 
the  rim  of  a  set  of  the  wheels,  upon 
vrhich  the  break  is  pressed  by  means  of  a 
lever,  so  adjusted  as  to  be  within  reach  of 
the  conductor,  in  his  position  on  the  car* 
riage. 

Power.  Gravity,  horse  power,  and 
steam  power,  have  been  used  on  rail* 
roads.  Where  the  road  is  sufficiently  and 
uniformly  descending  in  one  direction, 
gravity  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  motive 
power  in  that  direction ;  but  on  rail-roads 
generally, some  other  powermust be  re- 
sorted to  in  each  direction.  At  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchesterrail-way,  much  discussion  took 
place,  as  to  the  expediency  of  using  Ma- 
tiooary  or  locomotive  steam-engines.  The 
result  of  the  deliberations  was,  that  if  lo- 
comotives could  be  constructed  within 
certain  conditions  as  to  weight  and  speed, 
they  would  be  preferable.  The  directore 
accordingly  ofiered  a  premium  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  locomotive,  as 
should  perform  according  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed.  At  the  celebrated  trial 
on  that  rood  In  October,  1829,  of  which 
Mr.  Wood  gives  a  particular  account  in 
the  edition  of  1831  of  his  work  on  rsil- 
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ro«d«,  the  locomotive,  called  the  RotMj 
constructed  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stevenson,  was  found  to  come  withui  the 
proposed  conditions,  and  accordingly  the 
decision,  in  respect  to  that  load,  was  in  fe- 
vor  of  locomotives.  The  ofunion  in  favor 
of  this  kind  of  power  on  roads  of  which 
the  inclination  does  not  exceed  about 
thirty  feet  in  a  mile,  has  become  pretty 
fiiUy  established.  Stationary  power  can 
be  used  to  advantage  only  on  lines  of  veiy 
great  transportation,  as  the  expense  is 
necessarily  very  great,  and  almost  the 
same,  whether  the  transportation  be  great- 
er or  less.  Another  objection  to  the  use 
of  stationary  power  is,  that  its  mterrup- 
tion,  in  any  part,  breaks  up  the  line  for  the    loaded  vi^ieels. 


fact  k  well  estabiisfaed,  that  where  the 
transportation  is  sufficient  for  supplying 
adequate  loads  for  k)comotive  engines^ 
and  where  the  road  is  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  advantageously  used,  and 
where  fuel  is  not  exceedingly  expennve, 
they  afford  much  the  most  economical 
motive  power.  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  in 
a  communication  to  the  agent  of  the 
Boston  and  LoweU  rail-road,  estimates 
that  the  most  advantageous  speed  ie  that 
of  fifteen  miles  per  hour  for  passenger 
trains,  and  seven  miles  for  those  trauspoft- 
ing  merchandise.  A  reason  for  adopt- 
ing a  lower  speed  for  the  latter,  is,  to 
prevent  injuiy  to  the  road  by  the  heavily 


time,  whfch  is  not  neceasarily  the 
witii  a  locomotive.  The  alternative,  ac- 
cordingly, is  between  the  use  of  locomo- 
tive steam  engines  or  horses,  and  the 
choice  must  be  determined  by  the  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  the  line  of  tramh 
portation.  The  advantages  of  this  spe- 
cies of  road  are  illustrated  by  the  action 
of  a  horse  upon  it,  compared  with  his 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
principal  rail-roiMS  projected,  coostructing 
(NT  finished,  in  Europe  imd  the  U.  Stales  :- 
EngUmd,  There  are  an  immense 
number  of  iron  rail-ways,  branchinff  in 
various  directions  fit>m  both  sides  of  the 
river  Tyne  to  dififerent  coal-works,  and 
also  several  inclined  planes,  on  vdiich  the 
wagons  are  moved  by  stationary  engines. 


performance  upon  the  best  turnpike,  be-  The  rays  used  are  edge  rails.    On  the 

uig,  as  Mr.  Wood  assumes  in  one  of  his  lerel  rails,  one  horse  draws  25,500  pounds, 

estimates,  in  the  proportion  of  7.5  to  1 ;  including  the  wei^t  of  the  wagon,  at  the 

thus  enabling  us  to  dispense  with  thirteen  nite  of  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour, 

out  of  fifteen  horses  required  for  trans-  Rail-ways  are  also  employed  fcH-coDveving 

portation  on  the  best  common  roads.   The  coalsfimn  the  collieries  to  the  river  Wear, 

horn's  power  of  draucht  b  much  the  at  Sunderiand,  some  of  them  extending 

greatest  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  since  the  to  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  miles. — 

more  rapid  the  velocity,  the  greater  pro-  The  iifettcm  nnZHCKRf  extends  fixun  Sunder- 

portion  of  his  muscular  exertion  is  re-  land,  on  the  river  Wier,  to  the  Hetton  ool- 

quired  to  transport  his  own  wei^t    But  Ueries.    It  is  seven  and  five  ei^^ths  nmles 

it  is  ascertained,  on  the  Baltimore  and  in  length.    The  transportation  is  effected 


Ohio  rail-road,  that  a  speed  of  ten  miles 
an  hour  may  be  kept  up  by  horses  travel- 
ling stages  of  six  miles  each,  which  would 
penbrm  the  whole  distance  between  Bal- 
timore and  the  Ohio  river  in  thirty-six 
hours.  The  whole  expense  of  transport- 
ation by  horse  power,  including  cars,  dri- 
vers, and  every  expense  except  repairs  of 
the  road,  on  the  same  mil-road,  from  Jan- 
uary to  September,  1831,  amounted  to 
about  one  third  of  the  groes  tolhi  received ; 
and  this  exfiense,  it  was  calculated,  might 
be  very  materially  reduced.  The  average 
consumption  of  coke  by  a  locomotive  en- 
gine, on  a  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester, thuty-two  miles,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Wood  to  be  800  pounds,  and  the  water 
evaporated  3^  goAoos  per  hour,  and  450 
gallons  on  the  passage.  Mr.  Wood  com- 
putes that  one  of  those  locomotives  will 
perform  the  work  of  240  horses  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour  upon  a 
turnpike  road,  tiie  vekicity  of  the  locomo- 
tive being  fifteen  miles  per  hour.    The 


by  locomotive  en|;ines.  The  total  eleva- 
tion and  depression  fit>m  the  pit  to  the 
staiths  is  812  feet,  of  which  a  part  is  ac- 
complished by  inclined  planes  and  sta- 
tionary reciprocating  ^isines,  and  the  rest 
by  a  regular  descent  of  1  part  in  335. 
The  rails  are  of  cast  iron,  and  of  the  edge 
kind.  Tlie  extreme  length  of  each  rail  is 
three  foet  eleven  inches,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  upper  sur&ce  two  and  a  half 
inches.  They  join  with  a  scarf  joint. 
The  rails  of  the  straight  parts  of  the  rail- 
way weigh  axty-one  pounds  each :  in  the 
curved  parts,  they  weigh  seventy-two 
pounds  each.  In  some  parts  near  the 
staiths,  malleable  iron  rails  are  used  in 
fifteen  feet  lengths,  supported  at  every 
three  feet  They  are  Uvee  and  a  half 
inches  deep  in  the  middle  between  the 
supports,  and  two  and  one  fourth  mches, 
m  oreadtii  at  the  upper  ftur&ce.  One 
yard  in  lenjoth  weighs  about  twenty-eight 
pounds. — Ttie  immense  advantages  of 
wooden  rail-ways  in  the  Durham  and 
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N<>ilfauinbcrlai^.d  coal  fiekb  caused  them 
to  be  imitated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Yiniitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  where  they 
were  employed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
till  superseded  by  the  use  of  cast  iron 
ndl-ways. — ^The  Surry  raii-rwid  com- 
mences on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
near  Wandsworth,  in  Suny,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  a  south-easterly  direction,  about 
nine  and  a  half  miles  to  Croydon,  and 
tfience,  in  a  more  southerly  direction, 
eight  and  a  half  miles  to  Merstham.  The 
acts  for  this  rail-road  were  obtained  in 
1800  and  1804.  It  is  a  double  rail-road, 
widi  tram-rails.  The  inclination  is  no 
where  greater  than  1  in  190,  or  one 
inch  in  ten  feet — ^The  coal-works  near 
Leeds  and  Wakefield  are  connected  with 
the  neighboring  canals  by  numerous  rail- 
ways ;  and  the  town  of  Leeds  is  supplied 
with  coal  fh>m  the  Middleton  coal-works, 
by  a  railroad  in  which  the  wagons  are 
moved  by  steam  carriages. — ^The  Dews- 
hmy  and  Birstal  raH-way.  The  object  of 
this  rail-way  is  to  convey  coals  fiiom  the 
coal-works  m  Birstal  pansh  to  the  vessels 
in  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation.  Its 
extent  is  about  three  miles.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  1805.— The  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
canal,  which  %vas  opened  in  1805,  is  ter- 
minated b^  a  rail-vfray  of  three  and  three 
eij^hths  miles  in  lengui,  extending  to  the 
Ticknall  lime-works  in  Deri>yshire;  an- 
other rail-way,  of  five  miles,  to  Measham 
collieries;  nnd  one  of  six  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  Cloudshill  lime-works. — ^The  Der- 
by canal  has  several  rail- ways  that  branch 
fipom  it,  namely,  to  Horseley  collieriee^  to 
Smithy  houses,  near  Derby,  four  mUes, 
and  to  Smalley  mills,  one  and  a  half 
mile.— Rail-ways  also  branch  from  the 
Cromfbrd  and  Erewash  canals ;  and  the 
Chamwood  Forest  canal  is  connected 
with  the  river  Soar  navigation  by  a  rail- 
way two  and  a  half  miles  long,  with  a  rise 
of  185  feet,  called  the  Chamwood  Foresi 
rent-way. — ^The  Chtrpd  MUton  and  Loads 
Khowi  rail'toay  branches  from  the  Peak  . 
Forest  canal  at  Chapel  Milton,  in  Derby- 
shire, to  Loads  Knowl  lime-quarries  m 
the  Peak,  a  length  of  about  six  miles, 
with  an  loclined  plane  515  yards  long, 
and  204  feet  fall.— Tlie  Lancaster  Canal 
rait'way  extends  fit)in  Clayton  Green, 
across  the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  to  the  top 
of  its  opposite  bank,  three  and  one  fourth 
miles.  A  conmiunication  between  the 
parts  of  the  canal  is  efiected  by  means  of 
this  rail-way,  which  has  an  inclined 
plane  ou  each  side  of  the  valley;  and 
the  fell  is  222  feet.— From  the  river 
Wye,  near  Mitchell  Dean,  a  rail-way  is 
41* 


laid  through  the  forest  of  Dean  to  Lyd- 
ney  on  the  Severn,  with  a  branch  by  Col- 
ford  to  Monmoudi;  and,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  another  rail-way  extends 
fivm  the  Severn,  five  miles,  to  the  collier- 
ies in  the  forest. — The  Shropshire  canal 
having  to  pass  through  a  district  where 
the  changes  of  level  were  abrupt  and 
considerable,  inclined  planes  were  adopt- 
ed for  conveying  the  boats  to  different 
levels.  The  first  inclined  plane  is  350 
yards  in  length,  and  207  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  with  a  strong  double  rail- 
road upon  It,  to  admit  boats  IcNided  with 
&ve  tons  and  their  carriages.  The  second 
plane  is  600  yards  in  Icngdi,  and  126  feet 
m  height ;  and  the  third  is  320  yards  in 
length,  with  120  feet  fall— In  Cornwall,  a 
rail-road,  five  miles  in  length,  has  been 
constructed  from  the  harbor  of  Portreth  to 
the  mines  near  Redruth. — The  SlodtUm 
and  Darlington  raU-way  extends  from 
Stockton  by  Dariin^on  to  the  collieries 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  It  proceeds  fivm  Stockton  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  thence,  a  branch  to  the 
south,  two  miles  in  length,  leads  off  to 
Yann.  The  main  line  passes  close  to 
Darlington ;  and,  about  four  miles  beyond 
Darlinjnon,  a  branch  to  the  south,  neariy 
two  mfies  in  length,  leads  to  Pierce  bridge. 
About  ^ve  miles  farther  on  the  line,  we 
Black  Boy  branch  leads  off  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  to  the  Black  Boy  and 
Coundon  collieries.  The  extent  of  this 
branch  is  upwards  of  &\e  miles.  The 
Hagger  Leases  branch,  finished  in  Octo- 
ber, 1830,  extends  to  the  Butterknowl 
and  Copley  collieries.  This  branch  opens 
a  communication  with  the  lead-mine  dis- 
trict, terminating  at  the  rood  to  Walsing- 
ham,  Middleton,  &c.  The  main  line 
continues  past  Evenwood,  to  near  the 
Norwood  coUieries,  and  returns  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  the  Etherly  and  Wit- 
ton  park  colheries.  The  total  extent  of 
the  main  line  is  about  thirty-two  miles. 
It  is  a  single  rail-way,  formed  principally 
with  edge  rails  of  malleable  iron.  Sever- 
al of  the  curves  on  this  road  are  of  too 
small  a  diameter,  which  occasions  a  great 
increase  of  the  expense  of  transportation. 
At  the  western  extremity  of  the  line,  a 
deep  ravine  occurs  at  the  river  Gaundless, 
on  tne  summits  of  the  hills  on  each  side 
of  which,  permanent  steam-engines  are 
fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  goods 
across  the  two  riages.  The  main  line  of 
the  rail- way  was  finished  in  1825^ — ^The 
Oarenct  raU-road  is  twenty  miles  long^ 
and  is  parallel  to  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
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lington  rail-road.  It  is  (16S3)  nearly  fin- 
ished, oud  is  tlie  best  constructed  rail- 
road iu  England. — ^The  DarUngtun  and 
Croft  raU-road  extends  from  Darlington 
Ui  Croft  It  was  opened  at  Darlington, 
Oct.  27, 1829.>-The  Stratford  on  Avtm  and 
Mordon  in  Marsh  rail-road  was  finished 
in  November,  1826.  The  distance  from 
Stratford  to  Moreton  is  sixteen  miles. — Tlie 
Ttts  and  WtardaU  raU-tcay  commences 
about  four  miles  below  Stockton,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  and  runs  inland  about 
twenty-six  miles  to  Willington,  in  the  vale 
of  the  Wear,  between  Duiiiam  and  Wol- 
suigham.  About  thirteen  miles  fix)m  its 
commencement,  this  rail-way  enters  the 
limestone  district,  and,  about  a  mile  fiir- 
tlier,  the  coal  district,  which  continues  to 
the  vicinity  of  Wolsingham,  near  which 
place,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  Weardale, 
18  the  lead  country.  The  prominent  object 
of  this  road  is  to  connect  the  extensive 
coalfield,  which  lies  in  the  south-western 
luut  of  tlie  county  of  Durham,  vnth  the 
river  Tees  in  deep  water. — ^The  Hereford 
tram  road  was  fimshed  in  the  latter  part 
of  1830.  It  extends  fix)m  Hereford  to  Mon- 
mouth Gap. — ^The  Kingsunnford  rail-wau 
extends  from  Kings^vintord  to  the  Stafforct- 
shire  and  Worcesterelure  canal.  It  com- 
mences at  the  colliery  of  the  earl  of  Dudley, 
by  an  inclined  plane",  1000  yards  in  length, 
haviug  an  inclination  of  two  and  tlu«e 
tenths  feet  in  a  chain,  and  the  carriages 
with  coal  are  delivered  down  the  plane  in 
three  and  a  half  minutes,  bringing  up,  at 
the  same  time,  an  equal  number  of  emp^ 
carriages.  The  rail-road  then  proceeds 
from  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  for  one 
and  seven  eighths  miles,  at  an  inclination 
of  sixteen  feet  per  mile ;  and,  on  this  part 
of  the  rail-i'oad,  the  locomotive  travels  and 
delivers  the  wagons  at  the  head  of  anoth- 
er inclined  plane,  500  yards  in  length, 
having  an  inclination  of  two  and  eighty- 
five  hundredths  feet,  in  a  chain.  The 
wagons  are  passed  down  this  plane  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  first,  in  one  and 
three  fourths  minute.  At  the  foot  of  the 
second  inclined  plane,  there  is  a  basin  750 
yards  long,  communicating  with  the  Staf^ 
fordshire  and  Worcestershire  canal,  to 
which  the  rail-road  is  continued  on  both 
sides,  aftbrding  the  means  of  loadhig  sixty 
boats  at  a  time.  Over  the  middle  of  the 
basin  is  a  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  on 
which  the  road  from  Wordsley  to  New 
Inn  passes.  The  lencth  of  the  rail-road 
is  three  and  one  eiriith  miles.  It  was 
finished  in  June,  1829.— The  J^ewcaslU 
and  Carlisle  raU-road  was  commenced  in 
the  latter  part  of  1830.    It 


a  stone  viaduct,  seventy-five  feet  aJbore 
the  bed  of  the  Elden,  and  vrill  form  a 
conununication  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
length  of  the  projected  route  is  sixty-one 
miles.  There  are  to  be  seven  branches 
from  the  main  road.  There  will  be  no 
inchned  planes,  or  stationary  engines. 
The  whole  tran^x>rtation  is  to  be  efiected 
bv  horses. — ^Tfae  PenUwan  raU-road,  in 
Cornwall,  nasses  through  St.  Austle's 
Moor,  chieny  on  an  inclined  plane.  Four 
wagons  loaded  with  fifteen  tons  of  China 
clay,  are  sometimes  linked  together,  and 
are  then  set  in  motion  by  two  men,  who 
gently  impel  them  forward.  As  they  ad- 
vance, their  speed  gradually  increases, 
until  they  proceed  with  the  velocity  of  a 
mail-coach.  They  continue  to  proceed 
thus  upwards  of  two  miles.  Having  ar- 
rived at  level  ground,  their  ^eed  gradu- 
ally diminishes,  until  they  at  lensth  stop, 
when  the  conductor  attaches  his  horse  to 
the  foremost  carriage,  and  they  are  thus 
drawn  to  Pentewan  wharf;  and  the  clay 
is  shipped  for  Liverpool,  Scotland,  &c. — 
The  Canterburtf  raU-road  extends  to 
Whitstable.  It  was  five  years  in  progress, 
and  was  fimshed  in  May,  18^.  It  is 
seven  miles  in  length.  The  first  four 
miles  incline  one  part  in  ninety.  Tlie  re- 
maining distance  of  three  miles  is  level ; 
and  here  the  wagons  are  attached  to  the 
locomotive  engine.  A  tunnel  has  been 
cut  through  Brethren  hills,  822  yards  in 
lencth,  at  an  expense  of  £13,000.  Coal 
will  experience  a  reduction  of  six  shil- 
lings a  chaldron  for  carriage.  Passengers 
are  conveyed  over  it  for  nine  pence  a 
head,  iu  rwecty  minutes. — A  new  canal 
and  rail-way  between  the  Caim  slate- 
works,  and  the  new  quay  at  Catwater 
Plymouth,  was  opened  on  Jan.  20, 1^0. 
— The  Cromford  and  Park  Forest  roit- 
toay  is  altc^ther  in  Derbyshire,  and  soes 
over  the  Peak ;  it  is  thir^-two  and  three 
fourths  miles  in  length,  and  was  com 
pleted  in  July,  1831,  six  yean  ftoui  tfar 
time  of  its  commencement,  at  an  expense 
of  £140,000.  Of  the  whole  length,  onU 
eleven  and  tliree  fourths  miles  are  « 
double  line  of  rail-way.  The  remaining 
twenty-one  miles  are  a  single  line,  but  sc 
constructed  that  an  additional  track  can 
lie  laid,  at  the  expense  of  £20,000.  The 
rails  are  of  the  edge  kind,  and  are  of  cast 
iron,  in  lengths  of  four  feet  each,  weighing 
eighty-four  pounds.  There  are  nine  in- 
cuned  planes,  of  which  five  overcome  an 
ascent  of  1000  feet  €rom  Cromford,  and 
four,  a  descent  of  800  feet,  to  %Vhaley 
bridge.  At  the  inclined  planes,  tlye  steam 
engines  (eighteen  in  number)  are  m  paii^. 
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of  which  seven  are  of  twenty  horse  power 
each,  and  two  pairs,  of  ten  horse-power 
each.  The  longest  plane  is  850  yards. 
The  greatest  rise  on  the  planes  is  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  a  half  inches  to  the  yard; 
the  least  is  two  and  a  half  inches  to  the 
yard.  The  velocity,  in  ascending  the 
plane,  is  four  miles  per  hour.  There  are 
on  this  road  much  deep  cutting,  several 
tunnels  (one  590  yards  long),  and  sev- 
eral expensive  embankments.  The  cost 
of  transporting  coal  and  lime  is  one  and 
a  half  pence  per  ton  per  mile ;  for  mer- 
chandise, the  cost  is  three  pence  per  ton 
per  mile.  Horse  power  is  used  on  the 
levels,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  cany  pas- 
sengers. It  is  supposed  that  this  rail- way 
will  not,  for  some  years,  be  productive 
property,^  because  it  is  on  no  ereat  tbor- 
ouffhfure,  and  its  route  is  over  the  highest 
hill  in  England,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
population,  and  tlie  lend  mines,  for  the 
conveyance  of  whose  produce  this  work 
was  principally  constructed,  are  now  al- 
most deserted ;  but  when  united  with  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- way,  it  will 
become  very  valuable.  This  union  will 
be  efiected  m  a  few  years  by  the  Man- 
chester and  Sheffield  rail-way.  As  soon 
88  the  junction  of  the  Manchester  rail- 
way is  accomplished,  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete rail-road  communication  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  when 
this  work  will  become  a  thoroughfare  for 
the  traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester in  the  west,  and  Derby  and  Not- 
tingham in  the  east. — The  Manchester  and 
SheJUeld  raU-ioay.  In  Aug.,  1830,  a  meet- 
ing of  persons  interested  in  this  enterprise 
was  held  in  Liverpool,  and  a  prospectus 
of  the  proposed  work  was  read.  It  was 
resolved  to  form  a  company  with  a  capital 
of  £600,000,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing the  rail-road.  It  is  to  extend  from 
Manchester  tu  Sheffield ;  it  will  also  con- 
nect tlie  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
road and  the  Cromford  and  Peake  forest 
rail-way.  The  western  tennination  of 
tlie  latter  rail-way  at  Whaley  bridge  is 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Manchester.-  — 
The  Leeds  and  Selby  ratl-road  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  connect  Leeds  with  Hull; 
but,  in  1829,  it  was  determined  to  carry 
the  road  no  further  tlian  from  Leeds  to 
Selby.  The  estimated  expense  of  a 
double  rail-way  between  these  two  last 
towns  is  £173,000.  The  operations  upon 
this  rail-road  are  now  in  active  progress. 
It  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester  rail-road,  by 
the  Leeds  and  Manchester  rail-way. — 
The    Liverpool    and    Manchester    raH- 


road.  The  commencement  of  the  raS- 
road  at  Liverpool  is  hi  the  company's 
yard  in  Wapping.  Here  the  lower  en- 
trance of  the  great  tunnel  is  accessible 
through  an  open  cutting,  22  feet  deep  and 
46  feet  wide,  being  a  space  sufficient  for 
four  lines  of  rail-way,  with  pillara  be- 
tween the  lines,  to  support  the  flooring, 
&c.  of  the  warehouses  of  tlie  company, 
which  are  thrown  across  this  excavation^ 
and  under  which  tlie  wagons  pass  to  be 
loaded  or  discharged  through  hatchways 
communicating  with  the  stores  above  ; 
wagons  loaded  with  coal  or  lime  pass  un- 
der the  warehouses  to  the  open  wharves 
at  the  Wapping  end  of  the  station.  Pro- 
ceeding along  tlie  tunnel,  the  line  of  rail- 
way curves  to  tlie  south-east,  till  it  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane,  which  is 
a  perfectly  straight  line,  1980  yards  in 
length,  with  a  uniform  rise  of  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  to  a  yard.  The  rail- way  from 
Wapping  to  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
clined plane  is  level;  the  whole  rise, 
therefore,  from  Wapping  to  the  tunnel 
mouth  at  £dgehil1,is  123  feet.  The  tunnel 
is  22  feet  wide  and  16  feet  high,  the  sides 
being  perpendicular  to  the  heiffht  of  5 
feet,  surmounted  liy  a  semicircular  ai'ch  ; 
the  total  lengtli  is  2250  yards.  The  height, 
from  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  upwards  to 
tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  varies  from  5 
to  70  feet.  The  whole  length  of  this  vast 
cavern  is  liglited  witli  gas,  and  the  sides 
and  roof  ai^  white- washed  to  add  to  tho 
effect  of  llie  illumination.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  tunnel,  the  rail-road  emerges 
into  a  spacious  area  forty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  cut  out  of  the  solid . 
rock.  From  this  ai-ea  there  returns  a 
small  tunnel,  290  yards  in  length,  15  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  high,  parallel  with  the 
large  one,  but  inclining  upwards  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  terminating  in  the 
company's  premises,  in  Crown  street,  at 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Liverpool ;  this  is 
the  principal  station  for  the  rail-way 
coaches,  and  the  depot  for  coals  for  the 
supiily  of  the  hieher  districts  of  the  town. 
In  September,  1831,  the  company  resolved 
to  construct  a  new  tunnel  in  order  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  omnibuses, 
which  are  employed  to  convey  passen- 
gers from  the  town  to  the  station  on  the 
rail-road  from  which  the  carriages  for  pas- 
sengers start.  The  new  tunnelis  to  be  1| 
mile  in  length,  25  feet  high,  22  feet  wide, 
and  to  have  an  inclination  of  1  foot  in  106. 
The  roof  is  to  be  coated  with  Roman 
cement.  The  time  which  will  be  em- 
ployed in  conveying  passen^rs  through 
this  tunnel  will  be  three  mmutes.    The 
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expense  is  estimated  at  less  than  £100,000. 
Proceeding  esstward  from  the  tunnels,  the 
road  passes  throuffb  a  Moorish  archway, 
which  connects  &e  two  engine-houses, 
and  forms  the  grand  entrance  to  the  Liver- 
pool stations.  The  traveller  is  now  upon 
the  open  road  to  Manchester ;  the  line  of 
the  rail- way  is  perfectly  level,  and  slightly 
curved.  Crossing  Wavertree-lane,  the 
rail- way  descends  for  five  and  a  half 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  per  mile. 
The  road,  a  little  beyond  Wavertree-lane, 
is  carricKl  through  a  deep  marl  cutting, 
under  several  massive  stone  arch- ways 
thrown  across  the  excavation  to  form  the 
requisite  communications  between  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  rail-road.  Beyond  the 
marl  cutting  is  the  great  rock  excavation 
through  Olive  mount,  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  village  of  Wavertree.  Here 
the  traveller  passes  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  ravine,  seventy  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  over  which  are  thrown 
several  bridges ;  the  road  winds  gendy  to 
the  south-east  Emerging  from  the  Olive 
mount  cutting,  he  approaches  the  Roby 
embankment,  which  stretches  across  the 
valley  for  about  two  miles,  varying  in 
height  from  15  to  45  feet,  and  in  breadth, 
at  the  base,  from  60  to  135  feet  The 
rail-road  next  crosses  the  Huytoo  turn- 
pike, and  proceeds,  in  a  slightly  curved  di- 
rection, to  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane 
at  Whiston,  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  from  the  company's  station  in  Liver- 
pool. This  plane  rises  three  eighths  of 
an  inch  in  a  yard.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  in  a  straiffht  line ;  the  inclination  is 
haidly  perceptible,  except  by  the  decrease 
in  die  speed  of  the  carnages.  At  the  top 
of  the  Whiston  plane,  the  road  for  nearly 
two  miles  is  exactly  level.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane, 
the  turnpike  road  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester crosses  the  line  of  the  rail-road  in 
an  acute  angle  of  thirty-four  degrees,  by 
a  stone  bridge  built  on  the  diagonal  prin- 
ciple, each  stone  being  cut  to  a  particular 
imgle,  to  fit  into  a  particular  place.  The 
span  of  the  arch  measured  at  the  face  is 
fifty-four  feet,  while  the  width  of  the  rail- 
way underneath,  measured  from  wall  to 
wail,  is  only  thirty  feet — each  face  of  the 
arch  extending  diagonally  forty-five  feet 
beyond  the  square.  Passing  over  the 
summit  level  at  Rainhill,  the  traveller  ar- 
rives at  the  Sutton  inclined  plane,  which 
descends  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  is 
similar,  in  extent  and  inclination,  to  the 
Whiston  plane,  the  lop  level  being  eiffhty- 
two  feet  above  the  base  of  each  plane. 
Put  Moss  is  the  next  object  of  attention. 


This  moss  is  about  twenty  feet  deep; 
the  materials  forming  the  rail-road,  as 
thev  were  deposited,  sank  to  the  bottom, 
and  now  form  an  embankment  in  reality 
twenty-five  feet  high,  though  only  four  or 
five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  moss. 
Over  Sankey  vaUey  and  canal,  the  rail- 
way is  carried  along  a  magnificent  viaduct 
of  nine  arches,  each  fiAv  feet  span,  built 
principally  of  brick,  with  stone  facings  ; 
the  height  from  the  top  of  the  parapets  to 
the  water  in  the  canal  being  seventy  feet, 
and  the  width  of  the  rail- way  between  the 
para|)ets,  twenty-five  feet  The  approach 
to  this  structure  is  along  a  stupendous 
emliankment,  formed  principally  of  clay. 
A  few  miles  beyond  Newton  is  the  mat 
Kenyon  excavation,  from  which  about 
800,000  cubic  yards  of  clay  and  sand  were 
dug.  Near  the  end  of  this  cutting,  the 
Kenvon  and  Leigh  junction  rail-way  joins 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road 
by  two  branches  pointing  to  the  two 
towns  respectively.  The  former  rail-road 
joins  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  rail-road, 
and  thus  forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Bolton,  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
— ^From  the  Kenyon  excavation,  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester  rail-road  passes 
over  the  Brosely  embankment,  Bur>'  lane, 
and  the  small  river  Glazebrook,  to  Chat 
Moss.  This  moss  was  so  fluid  that  a  rod 
of  iron  would  sink  into  it  by  its  own  grav- 
ity. It  comprises  an  area  of  about  twelve 
square  miles,  varying  in  deptii  from  ten  to 
thirty-five  feet  Beyond  Chat  Moss,  the 
road  traverses  the  Barton  enbankment, 
crossing  the  low  lands  for  about  a  mile 
between  the  moss  and  the  Worsely  canal, 
over  which  it  is  carried  by  a  neat  stone 
bridge.  The  immediate  approach  to 
Manchester  is  through  a  portion  of  Sal- 
ford.  Over  the  river  Irwell,  the  rail-way 
is  carried  bv  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
consisting  of  two  arches,  each  fifly-eight 
feet  span,  and  then  over  a  series  of  arches 
to  the  company's  station  in  Water  street 
and  Liverpool  road  in  Manchester.  This 
rail-road  consists  of  two  tracks  of  rails,  and 
is  thirty-two  miles  iii  length.  The  whok 
number  of  bridges  is  twenty-five,  and  the 
number  of  lai^  culverts,  tiiirty-six.  The 
rails  are  edge  raib.  It  was  coustnicted  in 
four  yean^  and  opened  Sept  15>  1830. 
This  road  is  constructed  on  the  most  ap- 
proved principles.  On  the  clay  and  stone, 
on  which  the  road  is  formed,  a  layer  two 
feet  thick,  of  broken  rock  and  sand,  is  de- 
posited, one  foot  below  the  sleepers,  and 
one  foot  distributed  between  them.  The 
sleepers,  or  blocks  on  which  the  rails  of 
the  road  rest,  are  composed  o£  hard  fi?ee- 
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stone,  from  Pee],  in  Lancashire,  on  tlie  ex- 
cavated part  of  the  road  (about  eighteen 
out  of  tne  thirty-two  miles);  while,  on 
the  raised  embankments  and  the  mosses, 
the  rails  are  supported  by  sleepers  of  oak 
or  larch.  The  stone  bk>cks  are  about  two 
feet  over,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
thick  ;  for  the  reception  of  the  iron 
chairs,  two  holes  are  drilled  in  each  block, 
and  filled  up  with  hard  oak  pins;  the 
chairs  are  then  fastened  on  by  two  large 
spikes  driven  through  them  into  the  oak  ; 
which  process  is  found  to  be  so  effectual, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  a 
chair  firom  a  sleeper  when  thus  fastened. 
Before  the  construction  of  the  rail-road,  the 
number  of  passengers  in  the  coaches  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Manchester  did  not 
exceed  800  daily.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1831,  2500  passengers  and  400  tons  of 

goods  were  conveyed  over  the  rail-way 
etween  these  two  towns,  in  one  day. 
loimense  quantities  of  live  stock  are  now 
transported  on  this  rail-way.  In  1831, 
the  gross  receipts  from  January  1,  to 
June  30,  amounted  to  £65,683;  the  ex- 
penses were  £35,379.  A  locomotive  has 
passed,  it  is  said,  from  one  town  to  the 
other  in  thirtv-three  minutes.  The  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  rail-road  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  Cromford  and  Peake 
forest  rail-way,  by  the  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  rail- way.— The  BoUon  and  Leigh 
raSr^way^  and  the  Kenyon  and  Leigh  jumc' 
Hon  rai-^oay,  connect  Bolton  with  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road. — ^The 
H^igan  and  Newton  railroad,  A  com- 
pany was  formed,  in  1830,  to  conduct  a 
rail-road  from  Wigan,  to  join  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  rail-road  near  New- 
ton. The  length  is  six  miles  and  three 
fourths.  The  expense  is  estimated  at 
£40,000.— The  Liverpool  and  Leeds  raU- 
way.  Measures  are  now  (1832)  in  progress 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road 
between  these  two  towns,  and  applicadon 
is  to  be  made  to  parliament  during  the 
present  year  for  the  necessary  authority. 
Meanwhile  an  important  feature  in  the 
project  of  the  road  has  already  received 
the  approbation  of  parliament.  During 
the  last  session,  a  bill  passed  authorizing 
the  converting  of  the  Manchester,  Bolton 
and  Buiy  canal  into  a  rail-road.  The 
canal  is  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  runs 
through  a  populous,  wealthy  and  manu- 
fuctunng  district,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  rail- way  is  expected  to  run. 
The  majority  of  the  shareholders  in  this 
canal  Imve  acquiesced  in  the  new  ar- 
rangement.— The  Leeds  and  Manchester 


raU-road  is  to  communicate  with  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road,  and 
to  pass  thence,  on  the  east  side  of  Man- 
chester, near  to  Oldham,  and  through  the 
valley  of  Todmorden,  by  Sowerby  bridge, 
near  Halifax,  and  thence  along  the  vale 
of  the  Calder  by  Brighouse,  Dewsbury 
and  Wakefield,  to  LeeSs.  By  this  route, 
locomotives  can  travel  the  whole  dis- 
tance between  Manchester  and  Leeds, 
with  the  aid  of  a  tunnel  of  6  or  700  yards 
in  length,  near  Rothwell.  Communica- 
tions may  easily  be  made,  bv  branches 
from  the  tnmk  rail-way,  to  Halifax  and  to 
Huddersfield.  The  estimated  expenses 
of  the  whole  distance  between  Manches- 
ter and  Leeds,  by  the  valley  of  Todmor- 
den, is  from  £700,000  to  £800,000,  and, 
when  complated  by  the  branches,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  is  not  taken  into  this  es- 
timate, a  rail- way  communication  wUl  be 
established  from  Manchester  to  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Middleton,  Rochdale, 
Todmorden,  Halifax,  Huddeivfield,  Devra- 
bury,  Wakefield  and  Leeds.  By  the  aid 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
road in  the  west,  and  the  Leeds  and  Sel- 
by  rail-road  to  the  east,  a  direct  rail-way 
communication  will  also  be  formed  be- 
tween the  Ouse  and  the  Meisey.  It  will 
also  communicate  with  the  proposed 
Bradford  rail-way  to  Leeds.  The  dis- 
tance by  this  line  between  Leeds  and 
Manchester  will  be  about  fifly-eieht  mtles^ 
and  the  journey  will  be  performed  in  about 
two  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  present  rate 
of  travelling  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester rail-road. — The  Southamjiion  and 
London  raU-way  will  connect  Southamp- 
ton and  London. — A  rail-road  has  been 
projected  between  Liverpool  and  Birming- 
ham, the  length  of  which  is  estimated  at 
eighty-sue  miles;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
continue  it  to  London.  A  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  par|)ose  of  construct- 
ing rail-roads  for  locomotives  from  Lon- 
don to  the  principal  towns  in  Kent. 
Rail- ways  have  also  been  projected  be- 
tween London  and  Edinburgh  ;  between 
Bath  and  Bristol ;  from  Wolverhampton 
through  Dudley  to  Binningham;  from 
York  to  Crofl  bridge,  a  distance  of  forty- 
five  miles;  from  Tunbridge  Wells  to 
Snodland ;  from  St.  Helen's  to  Runconi, 
with  branches,  &;c.  &c.  A  route  for  a 
rail-road  has  been  surveyed  from  Stam- 
ford to  the  canal  at  Oakham.  The  line 
is  to  proceed  through  the  vale  of  Hamble- 
ton,  by  Exton,  Empingham  and  Tinweil. 
The  hill  at  the  last  named  village  is  to  be 
pierced  by  a  tunnel  one  mile  and  one 
fourth  in  length. 
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ScoUandL  In  Seodand,  rail-roads  are 
much  employed  for  abort  distancea,  at 
aome  of  the  firincipal  coal-woika,  &c. 
The  ThtonraU-road  extends  from  Kihnar- 
nock  to  the  haitor  of  Troon,  in  Ayrshure, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles.  It  was  construct* 
ed  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of  Portland, 
the  ]Moprietor  of  the  coal-fields  in  that  vi- 
cini^.  It  is  a  tram  rail-road.  It  is  veiy 
extensively  used  for  the  transportation  of 
<K)aland  ume.  The  seneral  inclination 
of  the  rail-way  is  1  in  660.  Various  spe- 
cies of  wagons  are  used  on  it  $  even  com- 
mon carts  are  allowed  to  go  on  it  if  the 
wheels  are  cylindrical,  and  no  greater  load 
on  one  pair  than  twentj^-eiffht  cwt. — ^The 
,^Uoa  caUitry  raU-iMUf  is  ahout  two  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  with  cast  iron  rails.^— 
Various  other  nm-ways  are  in  use  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Scotland,  chiefly  of 
the  e^  kind.  Those  which  have  been 
lately  constructed  are,  in  -general,  of  mal- 
leable inm.  The  rail-veay  of  the  Canon 
company  Is  understood  to  have  reduced 
their  average  monthly  expenditure  for  car- 
riage fiom  £1300  to  £900.— There  is  a 
rail-way  on  the  property  of  the  eari  of 
Glasgow,  conmieneiittr  at  the  Huriet  coal 
and  lima  works,  ana  extending  to  the 
Paisley  canal,  a  dismnoe  of  two  and  a 
half  miles.  The  rails  are  of  midleable 
iron,  each  nine  feet  in  ienstb,  are  sup- 
ported at  every  three  feet,  ana  are  two  and 
a  quarter  indies  deep,  and  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  thick.— The  Dalktt^  and  Ed- 
ifikurgk  rm^road  is  about  twenty  miles 
long^  and  will  soon  be  completed. — ^The 
Crornfttrfc  4md  GUugow  raU-wnf  was 
opened  in  1831.  On  this  rail-road,  Uie 
mst  experimem  of  steam  locomotives 
in  Scotland  was  made. — ^Rail-roads 
have  been  proiected  between  Leith  and 
Edinburgh,  and  between  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 

Wid€9*  In  Wales,  the  rail-roads  com- 
mumcatmg  between  the  iron  works  and 
coal  mines,  and  branching  from  the  canals 
and  rivers  to  the  principaimining  districts, 
are  very  numerous.  The  main  rail-roads 
are  joined  by  many  smaller  private  ones, 
which  give  a  great  facility  for  traffic  in  a 
country  where  the  common  roads  are  bad. 
In  1791,  there  was  scarcely  a  rail-vray  in 
South  Wales ;  in  1811,  the  complete  rail- 
roads connected  with  canals,  collieries, 
&C.,  in  Monmouthshire,  Glamorganshire, 
and  Caermarthenshire,  amounted  to  near- 
ly 150  miles  in  length  (exclusive  of  under- 
Sound  oneeV,  of  which  one  company  in 
ertbyr  Tiavil  possessed  about  thirty 
miles. — ^The  Canhj^and  Merthyr  raU-way, 
or  tram-road,  was  constructed  in  1794,  un- 


der the  first  act  of  pariiament  erer  granted 
for  this  species  of  road.  It  is  a£>ut  27 
miles  long. — ^The  Aberdare  canal,  which 
branches  from  the  Cardiff  canal,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Neath  canal  by  a  rail- way, 
the  connnunieation  being  completed  by  an 
inclined  plane,  up  which  the  waeons  are 
drawn  by  a  high  pressure  engine.— The  Sir- 
kmoau  raU-road,  ortramrroad,  commences  at 
the  Monmouth  canal,  at  Pillgwelly,  crosses 
the  Ebwy  by  a  bridge  of  sixteen  arches,  and 
terminates  at  Trevill  lime  works,  a  length  of 
about  twenty-eight  miles.  From  the  Sir- 
howay  nil-way  there  are  several  branches. 
The  act  for  building  it  was  obtained  in 
1802. — ^The  Brinore  raU-way  also  leads 
from  it  to  Haye,  on  the  Wye.— The  Bta- 
enrAvan  rati-wof  also  leads  to  the  Mon- 
mouthshire canal  Its  leni|;th  is  five  and 
a  half  miles ;  it  rises  610  feet  hi  that  dis- 
tance, to  the  Blaen-Avon  fornace. — ^Tfae 
Caermarlhenshirt  real-road  commences 
fipom  the  haHK>r  of  Llanelly,  and  extends 
fifteen  miles,  through  a  productive  coal 
country,  to  the  lime  woiks  at  Llandebie ; 
and  from  Uie  eastern  side  branch  rail-wajrs 
to  the  extensive  coal  works  of  general 
Waide.  The  charter  was  obtained  in 
1809L — ^The  Oytttr-mofuUi  raU-waif  pro- 
ceeds firom  Swansea,  seven  miles  along 
the  coast,  to  the  village  of  Oyster-mouth ; 
it  is  intended  chiefly  n>r  the  transportation 
of  limestone.  Several  o^er  rail-ways 
communicate  with  the  Swansea  canal 
from  the  coal  woHcs  in  its  neighborhood. 
— ^The  Mergaomny  roA-wmf  proceeds 
from  the  Bre«knock  canal,  and  pasKa  by 
a  bridge  over  the  Uske  to  Abergavenny. 
From  the  same  canal  there  is  a  rail-way 
branch  to  Uske  and  to  Haye,  and  various 
others  to  coal  and  iron  works ;  and  at  the 
ironworks  near  Pontypool  there  are  some 
lofty  inclined  planes. — ^The  i^tio&on  brook 
nni-way  commences  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  Dee,  and  passes  through 
numerous  collieries,  to  Ruabon  brook,  a 
distance  of  three  miles. — ^Tbe  Penrhyn 
raU-icajf  extends  fit>m  the  Penrhyn  slate 
quarries,  in  Caernarvonshire,  to  Port  Pen- 
rhyn, a  distance  of  six  and  a  qtftuter  miles, 
and  is  divided  into  ^ve  staje;es;  it  has 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  fall  in  one  yard, 
and  has  three  inctined  planes.  It  was 
beffun  in  October,  1800,  and  finished  in 
July,  1801.  It  has  oval-formed  edge  rails 
of  cast  iron. — ^The  Pewtrt  coUiery  and 
Swansea  cantd  rail-way  is  an  improved 
rail-wav  and  self-acting  incline(f  plane  of 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  in  tlie 
immediate  vicinity  of  Swansea,  and  con- 
nects the  Pentre  colliery  with  the  Swan- 
sea canal.    The  embanktnent  is  io  some 
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places. more  than  twenty  feet  kigh.  Ten 
tons  of  coal  are  paeaed  at  a  time  over  tbe 
•fMce  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  two  min- 
utea,  being  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per 
hour.  One  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of 
coal  could  be  sent  down  in  an  hour.  Tins 
mil-way  was  opened  in  Jul^,  1830.—- The 
Caemanoon  and  NamtiU  raU-road  is  de- 
signed for  the  transportation  of  slate*  It 
was  finished  in  October,  1828. 

Dranee.  The  first  ndl-rood  in  France 
was  a  small  one  at  Mount  Cenis,  coostnicl^ 
ed,  in  1783»  by  Wilkinson,  an  EngBidi- 
man,  for  the  use  of  tbe  founderies  of  Creu- 
sot.  The  iSL  EUmne  and  Andrtzieux  raU- 
road  extends  finom  St  Etienne,  which  is 
tbe  seat  of  extensive  iron  manufactures, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  rich  coal* 
mines,  to  Andresieux,  on  the  Loire.  It 
was  commenced  in  18S5,  and  is  the  first 
rail-road,  of  any  extent,  diat  has  been  ccnd- 
sbructed  in  France.  The  road  consiBts  of 
but  one  track  of  rails,  and,  with  its 
branches,  is  about  twelve  miles  and  three 
fifths  in  length.  The  rails  are  (rf*  the  edge 
kind,  formed  of  cast  iron.  The  curves 
of  the  road  are  from  250  feet  to  3331  feet 
radius.  The  cost  was  74,095  firancs  a  ki- 
lometre, which  IS  equal  to  3280  feet  11 
inches.  The  transportation  upon  it  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  hoises.  The  yearly 
transportation  amounts  to  ftom  60,000  to 
80,000tona.  Tliis  road  is  conneoted  widi 
the  rail-road  fixM»  Rosnne  to  Andrezieux. 
— The  Hoanm  and  Andrezitux  roU-road. 
This  enterprise  conipletes  ^  grand  sys- 
tem of  communication  between  the  south 
and  the  north,  firom  the  basin  af  tlie 
Rhone  to  those  of  the  Ldre  and  of  the 
Seine,  and  will  remedy  the  great  difiKcul- 
tles  in  the  navigation  of  die  Loii«  above 
Roanne.  It  was  undertaken  priucipaUy 
with  the  view  of  fiicihtating  the  transpor- 
tadon  of  coal  from  St.  Edenne  to  the  ba- 
sins of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  and  will  form 
a  continuation  of  the  ndl-road  firom  die 
Loire  to  St.  Etienne.  At  Roanne,  die 
Loire  becomes  navicable  both  in  the  as- 
cent and  descent.  This  rail-road  has  on- 
ly one  trade ;  the  rails  are  of  wrouj^ht 
iron ;  the  curves  in  the  road  have  666}  feet 
radius.  It  was  estimated  that  the  annual 
transportation  upon  die  road  would  be 
fit>m  160,000  to  180,000  tons.  The  cost 
was  50,746  fiiancs  (about  $9500)  per  ki- 
lometre.— ^The  Lffom  and  St,  Etienne  rail- 
road extends  firom  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne, 
feUowing  the  river  Gier  and  the  Rhone, 
thus  connecting  two  of  the  principal 
mauufecturing  cities  of  France.  It  is  a 
double  track  rail-road,  and  is  thirty-four 
miles  and  feur  fiilhs  in  length.    The  rails 


are  of  wrought  iron,  supported  on  stone ; 
the  curves  of  this  road  nave  at  least  1660 
feet  radius.  The  route  is  ^vided  mto 
three  divisions.  The  first  division  extends 
from  Lyons  to  Givors.  The  principal 
works  on  this  division  are  the  bridge  over 
the  Saone,  the  deep  cut  at  Pienre  B^nite, 
the  passaffe  of  Vemaison,  and  the  tunnel 
of  tne  Mulatiere.  The  second  division 
extends  fix>m  Givora  to  Rive  de  Gier.  The 
tunnel  of  Rive  de  Gier  is  3020  feet  ia 
length.  The  third  division  extends  firom 
Rive  de  Gier  to  St.  Etienne.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  branch  road  with  the  rail-road 
finom  St  Ktioine  to  the  Loire.  The  tun- 
nels upon  this  rail-road  are  feurteen  in 
number,  and  their  a^^presate  length  13,123 
feet.  The  shortest  of  these  tunnels  will 
contain  two  tracks,  and  will  be  sixteen  feet 
four  and  a  half  inches  wide ;  tbe  other 
will  be  only  ten  feet  in  width,  and  wiU 
contain  only  one  track.  The  cost  of 
this  road  was  9,939,000  firancs  (about 
$1,813^0).  It  was  oonunenced  in  1826, 
and  finished  in  1831.  The  annual  trans- 
Dovtation  is  estunated  at  31^,000  tons. 
Locomotive  engines,  manufectured  by  Se- 
guin,  are  used  upon  t^  road,  which  are 
said  to  be  superior  m  power  to  the  similar 
English  enflnes,  and  are  much  lighter  and 
cheaper.  The  looomotivee  of  Seguin  cost 
10,000  firacs  (about  $1875),  produce  400 
kilogrammes  ca  steam  per  hour  (about  882 
pounds),  and  weigh  only  6000  kilogrammes 
[about  13,230  pounds).— The  Paris  and 
VersaiUes  raH-road  was  commenced  in 
1827.  It  extends  firom  the  road  near  the 
Hifital  de$  hnalidu  at  Paris  to  Versaillee. 
It  IS  intended  only  to  conve)r  travelleis  to 
the  royal  palace.  The  carriages  contain 
six  persons,  drawn  by  one  horse.  Upon 
an  average,  600  to  800  persons  travel  dai- 
ly from  Paris  to  VerBailIes.-~The  Epinac 
rail'road.  A  company  has  been  formed 
fin*  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road 
firom  Epinac  to  the  canal  of  JBourgogne. 
Epinac  is  situated  in  die  department  of 
Saone  and  Loire,  near  Autun.  The  rail- 
road will  be  about  seventeen  miles  and 
three  fifths  in  length,  and  vrill  establish  a 
communication  between  the  canals  of 
the  Centre  and  of  Bourgogne.  By  this 
means,  the  collieries  of  Epinac  will  be 
able  to  supply  with  coals  Franche  Comt6, 
Bourgogne,  Champagne,  and,  generally, 
all  the  country  travereed  by  a  part  of  the 
Saone,  the  canal  Monsieur,  the  canal  of 
Bourgogne  and  the  Yomie;  and,  when 
the  canal  of  Bourgogne  is  finished,  they 
will  be  able  to  supply  Paris  widi  coals,  at 
a  price  much  lees  than  that  of  any  now 
ccffisumed  there.— A  rail-road  is  about  to 
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be  constnicted  from  Puis  to  Rou«n,  with 
branches  to  Havre  and  Dieppe,  connecting 
the  metropolis  with  a  large  manuftcturing 
town,  and  with  the  seaports  on  the  Chan- 
nel. The  cost  of  a  rail-road,  with  a 
double  track,  from  Paris  to  Havre,  is  esti- 
mated at  118,000  francs  (about  $22,120) 
per  kilometre  of  3280  feet,  and  the  annual 
transportation  between  Uiese  two  cities  is 
about  300,000  tons.  It  has  also  been  de- 
termined to  construct  a  rail-road  from  Par- 
is to  Pontoise.  Measures  were  adopted 
to  effect  this  object  in  the  latter  part  or  the 
year  1831.  Rail-roads  have  been  proiect- 
ed  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  from  Strasburg 
to  Paris,  and  from  Calais  to  Paris. 

Gtnnany,  The  IktnubtatulMMau  rail- 
road. The  Danube  and  the  Moldau  have 
been  connected  by  a  rail-road  extending 
from  Munthausen,  in  Austria,  to  Budweis, 
in  Bohemia.  It  is  seventy-five  miles  in 
length,  and  has  a  single  track.  It  is  con- 
structed of  iron  tracKS,  laid  upon  rails  of 
wood,  and  cost  $600,000.  This  work  was 
commenced  in  1826.  It  produces  to  the 
proprietors  an  annual  income  of  ten  per 
cent  A  single  horse  draws  upon  it  a  load 
of  ten  tons. — ^It  has  been  determined  by 
the  governments  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick to  construct  a  rail-road  uniting  the 
cities  of  Harbourg  and  Luneburg  with 
Celle  and  Brunswick.— The  chevalier 
Baader  has  proposed  to  umte  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine  by  a  rail-road.  The  |nt>j- 
ect  of  uniting  Uiese  two  rivers  by  a  canal 
was  first  proposed  by  Charlemagne ;  and 
the  project  has  lately  been  reviv^  in  Ger- 
many. The  distance  by  a  canal  would  be 
seventy-eight  geometrical  leagues,  and  the 
cost  would  be  8,000,000  florins.  Baader 
proposes  to  substitute  a  rail-road  which 
would  be  only  thirty-two  geometrical 
leagues  in  length,  by  means  of  which 
boiSs  might  be  transported  fit>m  Donau- 
wert  to  Markbreit  on  the  Mein  in  thirty 
hours.  The  route  proposed  commences 
at  Donauwert,  and  proceeds  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Womitz  till  it  arrives  opposite 
Hasbourg,  situated  on  the  right  bank; 
thence  passing  near  Hopping,  Schratten- 
hofir,  Womitz,  Oettingen,  Bellerhaus  and 
Diebach,  it  terminates  at  Mai-kbreit  on  the 
Mein. 

Rusna,  In  Russia,  rail-ways  have  l(H]g 
been  in  use. 

Spain,  A  rail-road  firom  Jarez  to  Puer- 
to de  Santa  Maria  and  San  Lucar  has  been 
projected.  The  estimated  cost  is  £40,000 ; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  that  sum  in 
4000  shares,  at  ten  poimds  each.  It  is 
under  tlie  d'u^ct  patronage  of  the  king 
and  queen,  the  fbnner  having  subscribed 


for  sixty  shares,  and  tlia  latter  for  forty 
shares.  This  list  also  contains  the  names 
of  four  grandees  and  two  ministerB.  At 
present,  all  the  sherry  wine  which  is  ex- 
ported is  carried,  at  a  great  expense,  from 
Jarez  to  the  place  of  shipment ;  it  is  to 
be  hereafter  transported  on  the  rail-road. 
If  the  undertakiiig  is  successfiil,  it  will 
probably  lead  to  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads in  other  districts  where  they  are 
eoually  wanted.  Com,  in  the  interior 
or  Spain,  is  almost  valueless^  from  the 
cost  and  delay  in  transporting  it  to  the 
coast 

Unikd  SUxU8.^The  Quinty  raU-roatL 
This  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  attempted  in  the  U.  States.  It 
was  consdructed  solely  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  granite,  and  commences  at  the 
granite  quarry  in  Quincy,  and,  descending 
graduallv,  tenninales  at  the  Neponset  riv- 
er, which  flows  into  Boston  harbor.  It  is 
a  single  track  rail-road,  three  miles  in 
length.  The  ascent  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  quarry  is  situated,  is  overcome  by  a 
self-acting  inclined  plane.  The  sleepers 
are  of  granite,  seven  and  a  half  feet  long, 
and  laid  eight  feet  apart  The  distance  tie^ 
tween  the  rails  is  five  feet  Hie  rails  are 
of  pine,  twelve  inches  deep,  with  a  cov- 
ering of  oak,  on  which  are  laid  the  thin 
plates  of  wrought  iron  upon  which  the 
cars  traverse.  At  the  crossings  of  the 
high  roads,  the  iron  bars  are  fastened 
down  to  granite  rails  in  a  durable  manner. 
The  least  radius  of  curvature  is  900  foet 
When  it  was  first  constructed,  the  ummI 
load  for  one  horse  was  ten  tons,  moving 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  It  has 
now  (1832)  been  in  operation  ^ve  years. 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  rail-road,  Thb 
rail-road  is  to  commence  at  Boston,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Warren  bridge,  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  bridge.  The  adjoin- 
ing land  and  flats,  forming  an  area  of 
about  twenty  acres,  have  b^n  porchasetl 
by  the  company  which  has  undertaken 
the  construction  of  this  ^vork ;  and  the 
flats  are  to  be  fille<]  up.  The  land  thus 
acquired  will  be  sufiUcient  to  accommo- 
date the  difllerent  temiinatious  of  the  rail- 
road, and  the  necessary  depots.  The 
rail-road  is  to  cross  Charles  river  by  a 
wooden  viaduct,  and,  passing  through  Wo- 
bum,  terminate  at  the  basin  of  the  canal 
in  Lowell;  from  thence  there  are  to  be 
branches  along  the  several  canals  to  the 
fiictories.  The  inclination  of  the  road  will 
in  no  ease  be  greater  than  ten  feet  in  a 
mile,  and.  In  gener^  will  nbt  exceed  five 
feet  per  mile.  It  is  to  be  composed  at 
present  of  a  single  track,  liaving  the  requi 
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site  number  of  turn-outs;  but  provieion 
bad  been  made  for  the  construction  of  an- 
other track,  if  it  should  be  required.  It  is 
to  be  constructed  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  of  stone  and  iron.  The  Boston 
and  Lowell  raiJ-road  company  was  incor- 
porated io  June,  1830. 

The  Boston  and  Worctsttr  rail-roacL  A 
company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  rail-road  from  Boston  to  Worcester  was 
iQcorporated  in  June,  1831,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts.  Surveys  for  the 
route  have  been  made,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  the  work  will  be  soon  commenced. 
The  length  of  the  route  is  abont  forty- 
three  mnes.  It  is  also  proposed  to  con- 
tinue this  road  to  Connecticut  river,  and 
to  construct  a  branch  road  to  Miilbury* 
— The  Boston  and  Providence  raU-road,  A 
company  was  incorporated  by  the  same 
legislature  in  June,  1831,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  1,000,000  doUare,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  Boston  to 
the  boundary  hue  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
direction  of  Providence.  Surveys  of  the 
route  have  been  made. — ^The  Boston  and 
Taunton  rail-road  A  company  was  in- 
corporated in  June,  1831,  by  the  legisla* 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  capital  of 
1,000,000  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  rail-road  from  Boston  to  Taun- 
ton, and  from  Taunton  to  any  part  of 
Taunton  river  at  which  the  watera  are 
navigable  by  vessels  of  hearv  burden, 
with  libertjr  to  extend  it  from  Taunton  to 
the  line  of  Massachusetts  in  the  direction 
of  Providence.  It  is  proposed  to  unite 
this  company  to  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence rail-road  company. 

Rail-roads  have  oeen  projected  from 
Boston  or  Lowell  to  Brattleborough ;  from 
West  Stockbridge  to  the  boundary  line  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  to  meet  a  rail-road 
from  Albany ;  from  Boston  to  Salem,  to 
be  continued  to  the  northern  line  of  the 
state;  from  Troy,  in  New  York,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson  river, 
to  Bennington,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
with  a  branch  to  the  town  of  Adams  (this 
road  is  proposed  to  be  continued  to  Brat- 
tleborough ;  the  distance  from  Bennington 
to  Brattleborough  is  fcrty-iwo  miles) ;  and 
from  Boston  to  Ogdensburff,  in  New  York. 

The  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rail-road. 
The  company  by  which  this  rail-road  was 
constructed  was  incorporated  by  the  le- 
gislature of  New  York  in  1826»  with  a 
capital  of  $2»0,000,  with  liberty  to  in- 
crease it  to  $500,000.  This  increase  has 
recently  taken  place.  On  August  12, 1830, 
tlie  ground  waabroken  at  Schenectady  for 
tl)e  purpose  of  commencing  the  construc- 
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tion  of  a  'double  track  road.  With  two 
sliffht  exceptions,  the  road  between  the 
Albany  and  Schenectady  planes  is  per- 
fectly straight.  The  line  peases  principally 
over  high  table  land,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  population.  It  is  about  sixteen 
miles  in  length.  The  rail-road  com- 
mences at  the  termination  of  the  cit^  line 
on  the  Hudson  river,  and  about  thuteen 
acres  of  land  are  owned  by  the  company 
in  the  vicinity,  part  of  which  will  include 
the  wharfs  which  are  now  constructing 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  transporta- 
tion on  the  road.  The  road  crosses  South 
Pearl  street,  under  a  handsome  stone  arch, 
and  passes  thence  up  the  hill  with  an  in- 
clination of  one  foot  in  eighteen,  until  it 
reaches  the  sumriiit,  185  feet  above  the 
Hudson.  At  this  place  a  building  is  erect- 
ed which  contains  a  double  stationary  en- 
gine of  twelve  horse  power,  for  hauling 
up  the  core.  The  road  then  proceeds 
north-westerly  up  to  the  head  of  Lydius 
street,  to  strike  which  it  takes  a  curve  of 
4000  feet  radius,  and  passes  over  two 
heavy  and  high  embankments,  and  through 
some  deep  cuttings  near  the  alms-house. 
From  the  head  of  Lydius  street  (whero 
the  travel  at  present  terminates),  it  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  direction,  crossing  the 
heavy  embankment  called  the  Buel  via- 
duct, ascending  a  plane  for  about  three 
miles,  of  one  foot  in  225.  Afterwards 
ascending  by  two  other  planes  at  diflerent 
points,  and  crossing  several  waterways, 
upon  embankments,  it  proceeds  to  the 
summit  at  Schenectady.  There  are  in  all 
six  principal  embankments.  About  four 
miles  from  Schenectady  there  is  a  curve 
in  the  road  of  23,000  feet  radius.  Just  at 
the  summit  is  a  smaller  curve,  with  a  ra- 
dius of  1100  feet*  There  is  also  anotlMur 
plane  of  three  mites,  where  the  ascent  ii 
one  foot  in  270 ;  and  another  of  one  and 
a  half  mile,  where  it  is  one  in  450  feet. 
The  descent  from  the  Schenectady  sum- 
mit to  the  level  of  the  Hudson  is  335  feet. 
At  this  point  a  double  stationary  engine  is 
placed.  A  plane  overcomes  a  heiffht 
of  115  ffpet,  with  an  inclination  like  that 
near  tk<e  Hudson,  and,  running  down  a 
heavy  embankment,  strikes  the  canal  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  principal  street  in 
Schenectady  \  but  the  track  is  prolonged 
upon  a  lem  to  within  sixtv  rods  of  the  \ 
same.  The  soil  through  which  the  road  j^ 
passes  is  sandy.  Some  considerable  ele- 
vations are  cut  through,  and  several  ra- 
vines crossed.  The  slopes  left  by  the 
cutting,  or  formed  by  the  embankments, 
are  to  be  covered  with  sods.  No  settling 
of  the  road  has  taken  place,  except  to  a 
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very  slight  degree  in  some  of  the  embank- 
mentB,  which  may  be  easily  rectified.  The 
road  was  constructed  in  the  following 
manner: — After  the  grading  is  finbhea, 
under  each  line  of  the  rails,  square  holes 
are  dug  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from 
centre  to  centre^  capable  of  containing 
nine  cubic  feet  of  broken  stone.  In  clay, 
the  holes  are  connected  by  a  neck.  In 
these  holes  the  broken  stone  is  placed  and 
rammed  down,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass. 
The  stone,  which  is  principally  grau- 
wacke,  is  broken  into  pieces  that  will  pass 
througfh  a  ring  of  two  inches  diameter. 
On  this  foundation,  stone  blocks,  dressed 
upon  the  upper  side  only,  are  placed. 
The  next  step  is  to  drill  the  holes  in  the 
fiice  of  the  stone.  In  these  drillings,  small 
plugs  of  locust  wood,  about  four  inches 
long  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  are 
loosely  placed.  Into  these  plugs  are  driv- 
en the  iron  spikes  which  pass  through  and 
hold  down  the  cast  iron  chairs.  The 
chain  are  double  or  smgle.  The  double 
chairs  are  of  sufficient  length  to  pass 
across,  beneath  the  rail,  and  are  used  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  three  single 
chairs,  which  are  on  each  side  of  the  rail, 
but  do  not  pass  under  it  The  rails 
are  of  wood,  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
four  feet  long  and  six  inches  square, 
hewed  out  of  Norway  and  white  pine. 
These  rails  are  placed  in  the  iron  chairs, 
and  are  wedged  with  wooden  wedges,  on 
the  outer  side,  into  a  perfectly  true  line. 
On  these  lie  the  iron  rails,  which  are  made 
of  wroueht  iron.  They  are  two  inches 
and  a  half  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  round- 
ed off  to  1  7-8th8  on  the  top ;  their  thick- 
ness i8-9-16th8  of  an  inch.  These  ban 
are  tongued  and  grooved,  and  are  secured 
to  the  wooden  rail  by  iron  spikes  driven 
through  oval  openings.  The  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  metal  are  provided 
for  in  these  openings,  and  also  by  the 
tongpjesand  grooves.  Where  two  bars  join, 
an  iron  plate  is  placed  underneath ;  and 
it  is  remarked  that,  although  additional 
strength  is  gained  by  this,  yet  the  iron 
rails  wear  faster  at  these  places  than  at 
any  others.  At  the  distance  of  twenty-one 
feet,  tie  pieces,  as  a  further  security,  are 
laid  down  to  bind  the  rails  to  each  other, 
and  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  position. 
Broken  stone  is  also  laid  down  between 
the  rails,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  road. 
Upon  the  embankments,  the  rails  are  laid 
without  stone  blocks,  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  put  down  afler  the  earth  has 
settled.  The  other  track,  which  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  one  now  in  use,  is  in  a 
state  of  active  preparation.    Both  locomo- 


tive engines  and  horses  are  used  upon  this 
road.  A  locomotive  has  travelled  upon  k 
with  a  load  of  eiffht  tons,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  per  hour.  The  number  of 
passengers  in  October,  1831,  averaged  387 
per  day. 

The  Sckmedady  and  Sffrafogo  roil- 
road.  This  rail-road  is  to  extend  from 
Schenectady  to  Ballston,  and  thence  to 
Saratoga.  The  route  is  admirably  adapted 
for  rail-road  purposes.  There  will  be  no 
inclination  greater  than  one  foot  in  400L 
The  execution  of  this  work  is  undertaken 
by  an  incorporated  company,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $180,000.  The  total  income 
is  estimated  at  $72,000,  and  the  net  reve- 
nue at  $51,000.  This  rail-road  was  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1831,  and  it  is 
expected  to  be  finished  in  the  course  of 
thev.ear  1832. 

The  Ehaca  and  Suiqtuhanna  railroad. 
The  legislature  of  New  York  have  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from 
Ithaca,  near  the  south  end  of  Cayuga 
lake,  to  the  Susquehanna  river,  at  Owego. 
The  distance  is  about  twenty -eight  miles. 

The  Jihaea  and  CaiskiU  raU-road  is  to 
extend  from  Ithaca  to  Catskill,  on  the 
Hudson.  The  distance  is  about  167  miles. 
— ^The  CaUkUl  and  Cancgoharie  raU-rtKuL 
This  rail-road  is  to  extend  from  Catskill, 
on  the  Hudson,  to  Canajoharie,  on  the 
Mohawk,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  milesL 
It  was  commenced  in  1831,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cattikill,  and  fifteen  miles  were  put  un- 
der contract 

The  HarUm  rail-road  is  to  extend 
from  Harlem  river  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  di^oance  of  about  five  miles.  It 
is  purposed  that  the  contemplated  rail- 
road from  New  York  to  Albany,  running 
near  the  boundary  line  of  the  stale  of  New 
York,  shall  comnMsnce  at  the  northern 
termination  of  this  rail -road. — Rail-roads 
have  been  projected,  extending  from  Sche- 
nectady to  Buffalo,  passing  through  Utica 
and  Salina ;  from  some  point  opposite  the 
city  of  New  York,  through  the  southern 
counties  of  the  state,  bv  the  way  of  Owe- 
eo,  and  through  the  valleys  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Chemung  rivers,  to  lake  Erie, 
at  some  point  between  Cattaraugus  creek 
and  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  Ime ;  firom 
the  city  of  New  York  to  Albany,  passing 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  with  branches  to  Litch- 
field in  Connecticut,  and  to  Berkshire 
county  in  Massachusetts;  from  Utica  to 
the  Pennsylvania  boundarv  line;  fix>m 
BuflSilo  to  the  Pennsylvania  luie;  from 
Rochester  to  the  Alleghany  river ;  fit>m  the 
Catskill  and  Canajoharie  rail-road  to  the 
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Busquefaanna  river;  from  BuflUo  to  the 
Cayuga  lake ;  from  Utlca  to  the  Cayuga 
lake ;  from  Utioa  to  Oswego ;  from  Geneva 
to  Ithaca;  from  Cooperstown  to  Clairsville; 
from  Rochester  to  Carthage;  from  Roches- 
ter to  Danville ;  from  Troy  to  Whitehall ; 
from  Jamaica  to  Brooklyn ;  from  White- 
hall to  the  Vermont  line,  &c.  &c. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  rttU-road  com- 
mences at  Camden,  on  the  Delaware,  op- 
posite to  Philadelphia,  and  passes  through 
Burlington,  Boraentown,  Highstown, 
Spottswood,  over  South  river,  and  ter- 
minates at  Amboy.  The  whole  distance 
finom  Camden  to  Amboy,  iq  a  direct  line, 
is  sixty  miles ;  by  the  rail-road  the  dis- 
tance is  sixty-one  miles  and  ten  chains. 
The  country  through  which  it  passes  is 
very  level,  and,  in  one  instance,  for  twenty 
miles,  nature  seems  to  have  forestalled  the 
engineer.  As  this  road  is  designed  for 
steam  locomotives,  it  is  to  be  constructed 
in  the  most  improved  and  substantial 
manner.  At  present,  however,  wooden 
rails  are  laid  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
Ime,  in  order  that  the  embankments  may 
be  consolidated,  before  laying  the  perma- 
nent track.  Near  Bordentown,  the  rails 
are  of  iron,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  rail-road,  with  some 
variation.  Between  the  chairs  and  the 
granite  sleepers,  a  thin  piece  of  the  wood 
of  the  locust  tree,  ratheir  larser  than  the 
chair,  is  inserted,  which,  it  is  ttiought,  wiU 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  iron 
and  granite,  which  is  said  to  be  percepti- 
ble on  the  Uverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
road. About  a  mile  of  the  rail-road  has 
been  laid  with  granite  rails,  on  which 
thin  plates  of  iron  are  to  be  riveted,  to 
form  tracks.  It  is  intended  ultimately  to 
lay  a  double  track  of  rails  the  whole  dis- 
tance. Between  Bordentown  and  Amboy, 
there  is  a  cut  sixty  feet  deep  at  the  deep- 
est point,  extending  nearly  two  miles,  with 
varying  depth.  The  soil  taken  from  the 
excavation  has  been,  with  great  labor, 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  banks,  there  be- 
ing no  valleys  near,  to  be  filled  up.  The 
culverts  and  viaducts,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bordentown,  are  constructed  of  stone. 
The  embankments  are  to  be  sodded, 
which  is  necessary  from  the  light  nature 
of  the  soil.  The  binding  gravel  used  upon 
this  rail-road  was  formed  by  grinding  the 
small  and  smooth  stone  found  under  the 
soil,  in  a  steam  mill  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  rail- 
road will  be  so  far  completed,  by  the  close 
of  the  year  1832,  as  to  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  cars  between  Camden  and  Am- 
boy.   It  is  calculated  that  $500,000  per 


annum  will  be  received  for  the  convey- 
ance of  light  freight  and  passengers,  l^e 
expense  of  a  single  track,  that  is,  two  lines 
of  rails,  is  estimated  at  $8000  per  mile. 
The  execution  of  this  enterprise  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
rail-road  company,  united,  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  the  legiislature  of  New  Jersey, 
to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  com- 
pany. The  company  having  been  incor- 
porated for  the  purpoaes  of  transportation 
as  well  as  for  constructing  the  rail-road, 
preparations  have  been  mme  for  fulfilling 
that  part  of  dieir  obligations,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  line  of  steam-boats  on  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan,  &c.  As  the  Del- 
aware is  frequently  closed  with  ice  during 
a  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  trade  of  Phil- 
adelphia is,  in  consequence,  directed  to 
New  York,  it  is  supposed  that  vessels  des- 
tined for  Philadelphia  may  put  into  Rari- 
tan bay,  which  is  open  at  all  seasons,  and 
that  the  cargoes  may  be  thence  conveyed 
at  once  upon  the  rail-road  to  the  place  of 
their  destination.  In  order  to  secure  this 
object,  the  company  has  purchased  large 
lots  on  the  Raritan  and  the  Delavrare,  for 
the  convenience  of  ships,  steam-boats,  &c., 
and  it  is  believed  that  steam-boats  can  be 
so  constructed  as  to  cross  the  Delaware 
between  Camden  and  Philadelphia,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  PaUenon  and  Hudson  river  rail- 
road is  to  extend  from  Patterson,  on  the 
Passaic,  to  Jersey  city  and  the  Hudson 
river,  opposite  New  York,  fourteen  miles. 
It  is  proposed  to  cut  a  tunnel  through 
Bergen  ridge.  The  stock  has  been  taken 
up,  and  preparations  are  makinffto  begin 
the  worii:  early  in  the  spring  of  1832.  Af- 
ter the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  has  n,  right  to  take  the 
road  at  an  appraised  value. 

The  Etizabdktoum  and  SomervUU 
rail-road  is  to  extend  from  Elizabethtown 
to  Somerville.  The  route  has  befm  sur- 
veyed, but  the  work  has  not  yet  (1832) 
been  commenced.  It  is  undertaken  bv 
the  Elizabethtown  and  Somerville  nuf- 
road  company,  incorporated  by  the  l^a- 
lature  of  New  Jersey  in  1830—31,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $200,000,  with  liberty  to 
mcrease  it  to  $400,000. 

The  West  Jersey  rail-road  and  tran»- 
portation  company  was  also  incorporated 
at  the  same  session,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $500,000,  with  liberty  to  increase  it  to 
$12,000,000.  The  object  of  the  company 
is  the  construction  of*^  a  rail-road  from  the 
Delaware  river,  in  the  county  of  Glouces- 
ter, or  from  some  point  on  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  rail-road,  to  some  point  on 
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the  same  nver,  id  tlie  township  of  Penns 
Nedc,  in  the  county  of  Salem.^A  charter 
WIS  also  granted  to  a  company  to  cou- 
atnict  a  rail-road  connecting  the  Morris 
canal  with  the  Panereon  and  Hudscm 
river  rail-road. 

The  Mauch  Churik  rail-road  was  the 
fint  rail-road  constructed  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  was  commenced  in  Januar}-, 
1827,  and  finished  in  the  succeeding  May. 
It  extends  from  the  coal-mines  near 
Maach  Chunk,  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  down  an  inclined  plane  of  vari- 
ous declivities  to  the  Lehigh  river.  The 
elevation  of  the  coal-mines  above  the  Le- 
high, at  the  point  where  the  coal  is  dehv- 
ered  into  the  boats,  is  906  feet.  The  road, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  mine,  rises  46 
feet,  when  it  reaches  its  extreme  point  of 
elevation,  982  feet  above  the  water.  At 
the  bank  of  the  rirer  there  is  an  abrupt 
termination  of  the  mountain,  upon  which 
is  constructed  an  inclined  plane  700  feet 
lon^  with  a  declivity  of  225  feet,  below 
which  there  is  still  a  fiuther  descent  of  25 
feet  down  a  chute,  through  which  coal  is 
conveyed  into  the  boats,  its  entire  length, 
from  the  river  to  the  mines,  is  nine  mSes, 
and  its  bitches  at  the  ends,  and  the  side- 
lings,  four  and  a  half  miles  more.  It  con- 
siats  of  a  single  track.  The  least  radius  of 
curvature  is  437  feet  The  rail-road  has 
a  continued  descent  from  the  summit,  so 
that  the  cars  descend  bv  their  own  grav- 
ity. The  rails  are  of  timber,  covered 
with  plates  of  iron,  and  resting  upon  cross 
sleepers,  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from 
each  other.  The  coal  is  transported  in 
cars,  fourteen  of  which  are  connected  to- 
gether, each  containing  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  coaL  A  single  conductor  rides  on  one 
of  the  cars,  and  regulates  their  movement 
P^rom  300  to  340  tons  a  day  are  regularly 
discharged  into  the  river.  The  empty 
wagons  ore  drawn  back  by  mules,  who 
ride  down  the  rail- way  in  cars ;  and  so 
stronff  is  their  preference  of  this  mode  of 
travelling  down,  that,  in  one  instance, 
where  they  were  sent  up  with  the  coal 
wagons  without  the  mule  cars,  the  work- 
men were  not  able  to  drive  them  down, 
but  were  actually  obliged  to  drag  up  the 
cars  for  them  to  descend  in.  At  first  tlie 
wagons  descended  at  the  rate  of  fifleen  or 
twenty  miles  an  hour ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  B|)eed,  as  it  injured  the 
machines,  and,  by  agitating  the  coal,  in- 
volved the  driver  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The 
cost  of  this  rail-road  was  $3050  per  mile. 
The  MowU  Carbon  raU-road  company 
was  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1829, 
and  the  rail-road  was  begun  ui  the  suc- 


ceeding October.  It  commences  at 
mount  Carbon.  At  the  termination,  the 
road  is  elevated  upon  tliirty-one  piers  of 
masonr}'  erected  upon  the  landings.  The 
road  passes  thence  through  the  cap  of 
Sharp  mountain,  following  the  vafiey  of 
the  Schuylkill  to  31orrisviHe.  It  here 
leaves  the*  Schuylkill  at  its  junction  with 
the  Norwegian  creek,  stretchinc  up  the 
valley  of  the  latter,  and  crossing  it  several 
times;  hence  it  runs  directly  through 
Pottsville  to  the  Foriis,  a  distance  of 
6208  feet  from  the  piers.  The  east 
branch  is  14,200  feet  in  length.  It  passes 
through  the  Peach  mountain  tract,  and  ter- 
minates upon  the  Flowery  Field  tract,  &c. 
The  west  branch  commences  atMairsville, 
and  is  16,400  f^t  in  length.  This  rail- 
road has  a  width  of  eighteen  feet  surface, 
occupied  by  a  double  track  from  the 
head  of  both  branches  to  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  piers  at  mount  Carbon,  where 
a  third  track  is  added.  E^ch  track  is  four 
feet  eight  and  a  half  inches  wide.  At  ev- 
ery distance  of  eight  feet,  a  drain  eighteen 
inches  in  depth,  and  filled  with  broken 
stone,  crosses  to  the  side  ditches,  the 
stone  fbnning  a  bed  u|K)n  which  the 
sleepers  rest  On  the  sleepers,  which  are 
of  oak,  cradles  or  cheek-blocks  of  the 
same  material  are  treeiiailed,  in  which 
tiie  rails  rest,  and  are  wedged,  being 
thereby  elevated  above  the  part  of  the 
sleeper  that  cn>s^es  the  horse-|Kith.  In 
some  places,  however,  the  cheek-blocks 
and  sleepers  are  in  one  solid  piece.  The 
rails  are  of  oak,  and,  on  the  main  line,  are 
uniformly  six  inches  bv  ten ;  but,  on  bodi 
branches,  the  rails  of  the  ascending  track 
are  six  inches  by  eight  On  the  heavy 
track,  the  rails  are  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  on  the  main  line.  The  iron  plates  on 
which  the  wheels  run,  are  two  inches 
wide  by  three  eightlis  in  thickness,  bevel- 
ed on  the  edge,  and  having  the  nail-holes 
countersunk,  the  heads  being  trimmed 
off,  to  prevent  jarring.  The  cost  of  this 
rail-road  was  $100,000. 

The  SchutfUdU  valley  rail-road  com- 
mences at  Port  Carbon,  and  terminates  at 
Tuscarora,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  There 
are  fifleen  lateral  rail-roads  intersecting  it, 
tlie  distances  of  which  combined,  amount 
to  about  tliirteen  miles.  The  main  stem 
consists  of  a  double  track.  The  laterals 
have  but  a  single  Oiick.  The  cost  of  the 
main  stem  was  $5^00  |)er  mile ;  that  of 
the  laterals,  $2600  per  mile. 

The    Schuylkill    rail-road    is    thirteen 
miles  in  lenffth,  consists  of  a  double  track, 
and  cost  $7000  per  mile. 
The   Mill  creek  rail-road  cotmneDces 
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at  Port  Carbon,  and  extends  up  Mill  creek 
four  miles.  This  road  conaistB  of  a  single 
track,  and  cost  about  $14,000.  There  are 
about  three  miles  of  lateral  rail-roads  in- 
tersecting the  main  stem,  which  cost  about 
$2000  per  mile. 

The  West  Branch  raU-road  commences 
at  Schuylkill  Havens  anjd  terminates  at  the 
foot  of  the  Broad  mountain.  The  length 
of  the  road,  including  the  west  branch,  is 
fifteen  miles.  The  ntain  stem  has  a  double 
track ;  the  cost  was  upwards  of  $150,000. 
There  are  also  about  hve  miles  of  lateral 
road  intersecting  it,  which  consist  of  a  sin- 
gle track ;  the  average  cost  of  the  laterals 
was  about  $2000  per  mile. 

The  Pinegrove  raU-road  extends  from 
the  mines  to  the  Swatara  feeder,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles.  This  road  cost  about 
$30000. 

The  LiiOe  SchadkiU  raO-road  com- 
mences at  Port  Canton,  and  extends  up 
the  stream  to  the  mines,  at  Tamaqua,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles.  It 
was  finished  in  the  hitter  pan  of  the  year 
1831. 

The  Lackawaxen  raH-raad  commences 
at  the  termination  of  the  Lackawaxen  and 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  connects 
that  canal  with  the  coal  bed  in  Carbon- 
dale.  It  is  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and 
overcomes  an  elevation  of  800  feet.  This 
rise  is  surmounted  by  five  inclined  planes, 
in  three  and  a  half  miles,  each  from  2000 
to  3000  feet  in  length.  The  cars  are 
drawn  up  by  stationary  ensines.  The 
rail-road  consists  of  a  single  track  of 
wooden  rails,  capped  with  iron.  The  cost 
was  $6500  per  mile. 

The  Meghany  portage  raU-road  is  in- 
tended to  connect  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and 
complete  the  direct  Ime  of  communica- 
tion between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. 
The  route  adopted  commences  at  Franks- 
town,  and,  leading  upwards  along  the  val- 
ley of  Bbur's  pap  run,  crosses  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  at  Blair's  cap  summit, 
and  descends  in  the  valleys  of  Laurel  run 
and  the  Little  Conemaugb  to  Johnstown, 
a  distance  of  thirty-eight  and  a  half  miles, 
or  in  a  right  line  of  nearly  thirty  and 
three  fourth  miles.  The  summit  is  1397 
feet  above  Frankstown,  and  1137  feet 
above  Johnstown,  and  is  to  be  surmounted 
by  means  of  eleven  inclined  planes,  six 
of  which  are  to  be  on  the  eastern,  and  five 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains. 
The  planes  are  to  be  graduated  at  an  an- 
l^e  not  exceeding  three  degrees,  except  in 
two  instances,  where  it  is  optional  to  adopt 
an  inclination  of  iMariv  five  degrees,  or  to 


lengthen  the  route  by  about  three  fbuitha 
of  a  mile.  The  sections  between  the 
inclined  phmes  are  to  be  graduated  at  an  in- 
clination not  exceeding  thirty  feet  per  mile, 
and  the  curvatures  are  generally  limited 
to  a  radius  of  603  feet,  except  in  four  in- 
stances ;  the  most  abrupt  curvature  has  a 
radius  of  410  feet  It  is  proposed  to  cross 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  a  deep 
cut,  about  1500  feet  lonff,  the  greatest 
depth  of  which  will  be  eighteen  feet.  A 
tunnel  of  1000  feet,  at  one  of  the  bends  of 
the  Conemaugb,  is  included  in  the  route, 
by  which  the  distance  will  be  shortened 
rather  more  than  a  mile.  The  Conemauffh 
will  be  crossed  twice  by  bridges.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  route  was  estimated  at 
$612,000.  This  rail-road  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
March,  1831,  an  appropriation  of  $700,000 
was  made  for  the  construction  of  this 
rail-road,  and  the  cxtensk>n  of  the  Juniata 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  from 
Huntingdon  to  Hollidaysburg,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  beyond  Frankstown ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  length  of  the 
rail-road  will  not  exceed  .thirty-six  miles. 
No  portion  of  the  rails  have  as  yet  (1832) 
been  laid. 

The  Central  raH-road  extends  from 
Pottsville  down  the  vallev  of  the  Sham- 
okin  creek  to  Sunbury,  which  is  near  the 
junction  of  the  Susquehanna  with  its 
western  branch.  A  branch  rail-road  is  to 
be  constructed  to  Danville.  It  is  proposed 
to  call  it  the  Girard  rail-road. 

The  West  Chester  raU-road  leads  from 
the  borough  of  West  Chester,  which  is 
twenty-three  miles  west  of  Philadelphia, 
to  Paoli,  where  it  joins  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  rail-road.  It  is  now  (1832) 
nearly  comi)leted. 

The  Philadel^ixa,  Germantaum  and 
JSTorristmon  raH-road  vfiW  be  about  nine- 
teen miles  in  length,  extending  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  Norristown,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill. The  section  of  the  rail-road  between 
Philadelphia  and  Gerroantowii  is  now 
(1832)  in  active  progress,  but  no  portion 
of  the  rails  have  as  yet  been  laid.  A  rail- 
road is  projected  from  Norristown  to  the 
Lehigh  river,  at  Allentown. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  eounly 
raU-road  is  to  extend  from  Philadelphia 
south-westerly,  along  the  western  margin 
of  the  river  Delaware.  The  route  has 
been  surveyed,  but  as  yet,  aictive  operations 
upon  it  have  not  been  commenced.  Leave 
has  recentfy  been  obtained  firom  the  legis- 
lature of  Delaware,  to  continue  it  through 
that  state  to  the  Mainland  Une.  This 
woik  will  form  part  of'^tfae  direct  line  to 
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Baltimore,  and  will  afibrd  to  vessels  which 
may  be  detained  by  ice  at  the  difierent 
pien  in  the  river,  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
charging and  transporting  their  caigoes  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  PhUadelpkia  and  Columbia  rati- 
road  is  intended  to  connect  the  Delaware 
navigation  at  PhiUdelphia  with  that  of 
the  Susquehanna  at  Columbia,  passing 
through  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Ches- 
ter and  Lancaster.  The  principal  summit 
on  this  rail-roBd  is  the  Mine  ridge,  which 
is  599  feet  above  the  Delaware  at  Phila- 
delphia. There  are  two  inclined  planes, 
one  at  Columbia,  which  is  660  yards  in 
length  and  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  the 
odier,  which  is  180  feet  in  height,  at  the 
SchuylkiU,  near  Peter's  island,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Philadelphia.  At  the  foot  of  the 
latter  inclined  plane,  the  Schuylkill  is  to  be 
crossed  by  a  bridge  900  feet  in  length, 
which  is  now  constructing.  From  the 
Mine  ridge  gap  summit,  at  Henderson, 
westward,  to  tne  head  of  the  inclined 
plane  at  Columbia,  the  distance  is  twenty- 
nine  miles,  and  the  ascent  and  descent  is 
648^  feet.  From  the  same  summit,  east- 
wan!,  to  the  head  of  the  inclined  plane  at 
the  Schuylkill,  the  distance  is  fifly  miles, 
and  the  ascent  and  descent  940  feet.  The 
whole  lenffth  is  82}  miles.  It  terminates 
in  Phihidelphia  at  the  intersection  of  Vine 
and  Broad  streets.  The  sum  of  $600,000 
was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  ^f 
Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1831,  towards 
the  completion  of  this  work.  A  large 
part  of  the  road  has  been  put  under  con- 
tract, but  only  a  small  portion  of  rails  have 
as  yet  been  laid  down.  It  is  proposed  to 
continue  the  I'ail-road  westward,  across 
the  Susauehanna  by  the  Columbia  bridge, 
to  the  borough  of  York,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles.  At  the  session  of  tlie 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1829-30, 
the  following  companies  were  uicorpo- 
rated: — ^The  Philtpshttrg  and  Juniata 
raUrroad  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  rail- road  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Juniata,  to  tlie  6oal  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philipsburg. — ^The  Tuscarora  and 
Cold  run  twmd  and  rail-road  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road 
and  tunnel  through  the  Sharj]  mountain 
from  Skell's  mill  to  Cold  run.— The  Mid- 
dle Port  and  Pine  crtek^  rail-road  com|Mi- 
ny,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail- 
road from  tne  Schuylkill  valley  rail-road, 
near  Middle  Port,  to  the  Schuylkill  canal, 
near  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek. — ^The  i^- 
ker^s  vaUev  raU-road  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road  from 


Millesbuiig  to  Short  mountain. — The  Bear 
ver  meadow  raH-road  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  rail-road  firom 
Beaver  meadow  coal  mines  to  the  river 
Lehigh,  at  any  place  above  Mauch  Chunk. 
A  company  was  also  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  canal  or  rail- 
road from  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  ca- 
nal, near  the  mouth  of  the  Walleupon- 
pack,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Cobb's  gap, 
and  thence  to  the  coal  beds  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  Moosic  or  Lackawannock 
mountain.  At  the  session  of  the  same 
legisbture  in  1830 — 1,  twelve  rail-road 
com|)anies  were  incorporated.  Numerous 
other  rail-roads  have  been  projected  in  tl:» 
state.  It  has  been  staled  tliat  the  whole 
number  of  rail-roads  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  is  sixty-seven. 

The  NlttocasUe  and  FYenchiown  rail- 
road extends  from  Newcastle,  on  the  Del- 
aware, to  the  Elk  river,  near  Frenchtown. 
It  consists  of  a  single  track,  with  the  re- 
quisite number  of  turn-outs,  and  is  nearly 
sixteen  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  is 
only  853  yards  longer  than  a  perfectly 
strai^t  line  drawn  &rween  its  termini.  It 
consists  of  six  curves  and  six  straight  lines. 
The  curves  vaiy  in  length  from  1939  feet 
to  8296  feet.  ThenM/n  of  the  three  small- 
est curves  is  10,560  feet ;  the  radius  of  the 
laigest  curve  is  20,000  feeL  The  aggre- 
^Ue  length  of  the  curves  is  five  miles  and 
sixteen  one-hundredths ;  that  of  the 
straight  lines  is  eleven  miles  and  three 
tentlis.  The  longest  straight  line  is  near- 
ly six  miles  in  extent  The  graduation  of 
the  road  varies  from  a  perfect  level  to  as- 
cents and  descents  of  ten  feet  six  inches 
to  sixteen  feet  four  inches,  to  the  mile ;  at 
one  place,  for  about  4000  feet,  the  slope  is 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  feet  to  the  mile. 
The  whole  amountof  excavation  is  about 
500,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  exclusive  of 
the  side  drains.  The  amount  of  embank- 
ment is  about  420,000  cubic  yanls.  At 
two  points,  the  excavation  was  attended 
with  great  difficulty  and  expense,  espe- 
cially at  the  western  termination  of  the 
road,  where  the  cutting  was  thirty-seven 
feet  deep  through  a  solid  mass  of  tough 
red  and  black  clay  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. There  are  six  principal  embank- 
ments, varying  in  len^  from  1200  to  3000 
feet  each,  and  in  height  from  fifleen  to 
twenty-five  feet  each.  The  road  crosses 
four  \iaduct8  (varying  in  dimensions  from 
twelve  feet  by  ten  to  five  feet  by  six),  and 
twenty-nine  culverts.  The  viaducts  and 
culverts  are  constructed  of  substantial 
stone  masonry.  The  width  of  the  road 
bed  is  twenty-six  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
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vide  drains.  The  road  ia  conatructed  in 
the  foHowiog  manner:  Stone  blocks,  con- 
taining two  cubic  feet  of  stone  each,  and 
weighing  about  360  pounds,  are  laid  three 
feet  apart,  from  centre  to  centra,  and  bed- 
ded in  holes  two  feet  deep  and  two  feet 
square,  upon  pure  sand  or  gravel  well 
rammed,  where  white  oak  keepers  are 
used  upon  embankments,  &c.  Thev  are 
laid  at  the  same  distance  apart,  on  silts  of 
hemlock  four  inches  thick  by  ei^ht  inches 
wide,  placed  longitudinally,  which  are,  in 
like  manner,  bedded  m  trenches  filled  with 
sand  or  gravel  well  rammed.  Upon  these 
are  laid  and  secured  the  rails  or  Georgia 
pitch  pine,  six  inches  square,  on  which  are 
fastened  the  iron  bara,  two  and  one  fourth 
inches  wide  by  five  eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  with  iron  plates  beneath  them,  at 
the  points  of  their  junction.  The  inner 
edge  of  the  rail  is  chamfered  so  as  to  bring 
the  bearing  of  tlie  iron  bar  nearly  on  the 
centre.  The  total  cost  of  the  rail-road, 
including  the  land  for  its  location,  wharfe, 
land  and  depots  at  both  ends,  locomotives, 
6lc^  is  estimated  at  $400,000. 

The  WHmingUm  and  Downingtown 
raU-road.  A  company  was  incorporated 
by  the  legislature  of  Delaware,  in  1831, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  with  liberty  to 
increase  it  to  $150,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  rail-road  from  Wilmington 
to  the  boundary  line  of  the  state,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Downingtown  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  BaUimort  and  Susmtehanna  raU- 
roadwtis  commenced  in  1830.  It  is  to 
extend  firom  Baltimore  to  York,  where  it 
may  be  connected  with  the  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  rail-road,  or  it  may  be  con- 
tinued to  York  Haven,  on  tlie  Susquehan- 
na. The  distance  from  Baltimore  to  York, 
in  consequence  of  the  uneven  sur&ce  of 
the  country,  will  not  be  less  than  seventy- 
six  miles.  The  portion  of  the  road  which 
lies  in  Maryland,  is  in  active  progress.  A 
division  of  it,  seven  miles  in  length,  com- 
mencing at  Baltimore,  has  already  been 
completed,  at  an  expense  of  $134S0  per 
mile.  The  next  division,  terminating  at 
the  Reistertown  road,  which  is  eight  miles 
in  length,  is  now  under  contract  When 
completed,  it  is  supposed  diat  the  average 
cost  of  the  road  will  be  reduced  to 
$11,000  per  mile.  The  act  of  Maryland, 
incorporating  the  Baltimore  and  Susque- 
hanna rail-road  company  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  this  rail-road,  has  not  as 
yet  been  concurred  in  by  Pennsylvania,  as 
reffards  the  portion  of  the  road  proposeil 
to  oe  located  within  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
yania ;  and  the  rail-road,  at  present,  is  to 
tenninateat  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 


nia boundary  line.  The  oompanyare  au- 
thorized, by  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
to  construct  a  lateral  rail-road  commen- 
eing  at  some  point  upon  the  main  stem  of 
their  lail-road,  within  ten  miles  from  Jkl- 
timore,  and  extending  through  Westmin- 
ster to  the  head  waters  of  the  Monooacy 
river. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  raU-road  is 
intended  to  unite  the  citv  of  Baltimore,  a 
central  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with 
the  Ohio  river — the  great  na\igable  high- 
way of  the  Western  States.  The  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  first  stone  was  per- 
formed on  the  4th  of  July,  1828 ;  but  it 
was  not  unUl  the  autumn  of  that  year  that 
active  operations  towards  the  construction 
of  the  work  were  begun.  It  commences 
at  the  head  of  the  oasin  in  Baltimore. 
The  rail-road  in  the  city  is  a  single  track, 
the  rails  of  which  are  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances between  the  cuih-stones  of  tlie 
side-walks,  and  consists  of  blocks  of  stone, 
sunk  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  street,  with 
grooves  in  them  for  the  flanges  of  the 
wheels,  to  run  witli  an  iron  bar  for  the 
track,  secured  in  the  mode  adopted  on 
other  parts  of  the  road.  The  whole  street 
is  paved,  and  is  slightly  convex.     On  tliis 

r  of  the  road,  horse  power  alone  is  to 
used.  It  is  proposed  to  construct 
branch  rail- ways  to  various  sections  of  the 
city.  It  is  also  to  be  continued  to  the 
city  block,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  thus 
traversing  the  whole  water  front  of  the 
city.  From  tlie  basin  the  rail-road  passes 
to  the  depot  in  Pratt  street  The  line  be- 
tween Pratt  street  and  the  Potomac  is 
sixty-seven  and  five  eighths  miles  in 
length.  It  has  been  definitively  located, 
and  is  divided  into  six  divisions.  The 
city  division  commences  at  Pratt'  street, 
and  ends  at  the  *^  first  stone,"  or  south- 
west boundary  of  the  city:  the  first  divis- 
ion commences  at  the  termination  of  the 
city  division,  and  ends  at  a  point  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Frederic  turnpike, 
at  EUicott's  mills.  These  two  divisions 
embrace  a  distance  of  about  thirteen 
miles  and  twenty-two  poles.  On  these 
divisions  two  sets  of  tracks  are  laid,  one 
consisting  of  bars  of  iron,  laid  on  wooden 
sills,  and  the  other  of  ht>n,  on  stone  sills. 
There  are  several  ma^;nificent  viaducts, 
constructed  of  substantial  stone  masonry 
on  this  portion  of  the  road.  The  Carrofi- 
ton  viaduct  over  Gwyn's  falls  is  construct- 
ed of  granite..  The  whole  exterior  ia 
hewn.  It  consists  of  two  arches,  and  is 
312  feet  in  length.  Its  height,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  sixty- 
three  feet  nine  inches :  firom  the  surfiice 
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of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
fifty-^ne  feet  and  nine  inches.  The  width 
of  the  rail-wajr  travelling  path  is  twenw- 
six  feet  six  inches ;  uie  chord  of  the 
arch,  springing  from  the  abutments,  eighty 
feet  three  inches.  It  is  a  structure  of 
great  solidity  and  beauty.  The  bridge 
across  the  Patapsco  is  also  of  stone,  and 
consists  of  two  arches,  of  fifty-five  feet 
span  each,  and  two  of  twenty  feet  span 
each.  It  is  375  feet  m  length.  There 
are  also  several  extensive  embankments 
and  deep  cuts.  Tlie  bridges,  culverts, 
&c.,  contain,  altogether,  47,300  perches 
of  masonry.  The  cost  for  graduation  and 
masonry  was  $605,912.  The  second  di- 
vision commences  at  Ellicott's  mills,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Patapsco  river,  fol- 
lowing the  winding  of  the  river  through 
a  rugged  granite  district,  and  ends  at  tne 
Forks.  Ahnost  the  whole  distance,  it  is 
a  shelf  cut  out  of  the  bank  of  the  river, 
secured  against  the  abrasion  of  the  stream 
by  substantial  stone  embankments,  or  an 
exterior  coating  of  stone.  There  are  veiy 
few  tliorough  cuts.  The  length  of  this 
division  is  11  miles  219  poles.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  set  of  tracks,  laid  on 
granite  sills,  except  on  high  efnbank-* 
ments,  where  wood  was  preferred.  At 
the  Forks  of  the  Patapsco,  the  road 
reaches  an  elevation  of  neariv  300  feet 
above  tide.  The  cost  for  graduation  and 
masomy  was  $118,327.  The  third  divis- 
ion begms  at  the  Forics  of  the  Patapsco, 
crossing  the  west  branch,  and  following 
up  its  course  on  the  left  bank,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  sununit  of  Parr^s  Spring 
ridge.  The  length  of  this  division  is  1/ 
miles  and  104  poles.  On  this  division 
there  are  four  bndfes,  and  a  stone  viaduct 
over  tlie  Frederick  turnpike  road.  The 
chords  of  the  arches  of  the  bridges  are 
from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet ;  that  of 
the  viaduct  is  twenty  feet.  The  ascent 
and  descent  of  Parr's  ridge  is  overcome 
by  four  inclined  planes.  Two  of  these 
planes  are  on  this  division ;  the  first,  2150 
feet  in  lenirth,  with  a  rise  of  80^  feet ;  the 
second,  dwO  feet  in  length,  with  a  rise  of 
99|  feet  Tliis  plane  termmates  at  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  where  there  is  a  level 
600  feet  in  lengdi,  afTordmg  space  for  the 
location  of  the  necessary  stationary  en- 
sines.  A  single  track  of  rails  has  been 
bid  on  this  division,  and  materials  are  ui 
preparation  for  the  second  track.  Of  the 
track  which  has  been  finished,  a  lanpe 
portion  is  laid  vnxh  wooden  sills.  The 
estimated  cost  forgraduation  and  mason- 
ry is  $192,196.  l%e  fbuith  divvnxm  be- 
gins on  the  summit  of  Pan's  .ridge,  tfie 


descent  of  which  is  overcome  by  two 
inclined  planes.  The  first  is  3200  feet  in 
length,  with  a  deiscent  of  159  feet;  and 
the  second  is  1900  feet  in  lensth,  with  a 
descent  of  81|  feet  The  road  then  pur- 
sues the  ravine  of  Bush  creek,  on  the 
south  side  of  Uie  stream,  for  about  four 
and  a  half  miles,  when  it  crosses  to  the 
north  side,  over  a  stone  bridge  of  one 
arch  of  twenty-five  feet  chord.  Thence  it 
traverses  the  north  side  of  the  stream  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Monocacy,  over 
which  river  it  passes  upon  a  bridee  350 
feet  in  length,  and  23  feet  8  inches  in 
breadth,  and  terminates  on  the  west  bank. 
The  abutments  and  piers  of  this  bridge 
are  of  stone,  and  the  superstructure  of 
wood.  It  has  three  arches,  of  110  feet 
span  each,  the  chords  of  which  are  elevat- 
ed above  the  low- water  line  of  the  Mono- 
cacy twenty-six  feet  It  is  so  constructed, 
that  its  floor  forms  a  roof  impervious  to 
water,  and  protects  the  timbeES  beneath 
fit>m  the  weather.  The  piers  are  ten  feet 
thick  at  the  top,  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
abutments,  were  raised  fiiom  a  rock 
foundation,  at  a  slope  of  one  inch  base  to 
one  foot  altitude.  There  are,  besides,  in 
this  division,  six  small  stone  bridges,  and 
one  viaduct  The  length  of  the  division 
is  14  miles  163  poles.  A  single  track, 
laid  with  wood,  has  been  finished  upon 
this  division.  The  whole  estimated  cost 
for  graduation  and  masooiy  is  $136^237. 
From  the  circumstance  that  stone  suitable 
for  sills  has  not  been  found  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  third,  nor  upon  the  fourth  and 
fifth  divisi<His,  including  the  lataral  road 
to  Frederick,  it  became  necessary  to  lay 
the  first  track  through  these  divisions  with 
wood  instead  of  stone.  The  fifth  division 
commences  at  the  western  termination  of 
the  Monocacy  bridge,  and,  after  pursuing 
the  descending  vmey  of  that  ffver  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half^  gently  diveiges 
from  it,  and  terminates  at  the  Point  of 
Rocks  on  the  Potomac  river.  The  len^^th 
of  this  division  is  eleven  miles  and  nme 
poles.  There  is  no  curvature  in  this  divis- 
ion of  lees  radius  than  1146  feet  On 
this  division,  there  are  only  three  bridges, 
of  one  arch  each,  and  one  viaduct  over  the 
rail-road,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Georgetown  and  Frederick  turnpike  road, 
of  stone  abutments,  and  superstructure  of 
wood,  of  twenty^four  feet  span.  It  was 
expected  that  a  single  track  on  this  divis- 
ioQ  would  be  finished  by  the  beginnilig  ot 
the  year  1832.  It  is  anticipatea  that  the 
second  track  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
the  rail-road  will  be  comjp4eted  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1832.    The  estimated 
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cost  for  the  graduatiou  and  masomy  of  the 
fifth  division  was  $78,682.  The  lateral 
rood  to  Frederick  commences  near  the 
western  end  of  the  bridge  over  the  Mo- 
uocacy,  and,  pursuing  tlie  western  marnn 
of  the  river  upward  for  about  one  nme, 
diverges  from  it  to  the  north-west,  and, 
after  crossing  tlie  land  between  that  river 
and  CarrolPs  creek,  terminates  at  the  de- 
pot at  Frederick.  This  depot  is  so  situated 
as  to  secure  ftt>m  it  an  easy  communicor 
tion  by  lateral  rail- ways  to  cdl  parts  of  that 
city.  The  point  of  termination  of  this 
lateral  rail-road  is  sixty  miles  ten  poles 
from  Pratt  street.  It  was  commenced  in 
July,  1831.  Upon  it  is  one  long  and  deep 
excavation  through  solid  lime-stone  rock, 
besides  several  ^er  rocl^  cuts  of  less 
magnitude.  The  length  of'^this  branch  is 
3  miles  130  poles.  Tnere  are  no.bridges 
upon  it  It  consists  of  a  single  track,  laid 
with  wood.  The  estunated  cost  for  grad- 
uation and  masoniy  was  $30,258.  A  por- 
tion of  the  rail-road  is  constructed  in  the 
following  numner:  AAer  the  fradin^  is 
ftnished,  small  trenches,  two  feet  wide, 
were  formed  for  the  tracks,  which  are 
filled  with  rubble  stone,  in  which  are  laid 
the  stone  rails,  which  are  in  no  instance 
less  than  eight  inches  thick,  in  a  continu- 
ous line.  For  the  length  of  two  feet  at 
the  joinings  of  the  rails,  the  trenches  were 
cut  one  foot  wider  than  at  any  other  parts. 
The  upper  and  inner  surfiices  of  these 
rails  are  dressed  perfectly  even,  as  well  as 
the  ends  where  they  join.  Ban  of 
wrought  iron,  two  add  one  fourth  inches 
in  width  and  five  eighths  of  an  inch  ui 
thickneNi  are  then  laid  on  these  rails,  on 
a  line  with  the  inner  surfoces,  and  are  se- 
cured with  iron  rivets,  entering  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  holes  fitted  to 
receive  them,  and  filled  witli  plugs  of 
locust  wood,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  faiches.  On  some  sections  of  the 
rail-road,  wooden  string-pieces  and  sleep- 
ers are  used.  The  rails  rest  in  notches 
cut  in  the  sleepers  for  that  purpose,  and 
are  secured  in  their  position  by  wooden 
wedges  or  keys,  about  twelve  inches  in 
length,  driven  horizontally  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inner  side  of  each  notch.  The 
sleepers  are  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  are  laid  transversely,  at  the 
distance  of  four  feet  from  centre  to  centre. 
Td  accommodate  the  horse-path,  each 
sleeper  is  hewn  down  in  the  middle. 
Under  the  notches  of  the  sleepers,  the 
earth  is  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  hole 
twelve  inches  in  detolh,  filled  witli  broken 
stone,  upon  which  the  sleeper  rests. 
Where  rock,  or  other  hai'd  subsriiice,  in- 


tervenes, the  depth  is  less.  The  iron  bars 
are  secured  upon  the  wooden  string- 
pieces,  by  nails  or  spikes.  Immediately 
under  the  joinings  of  the  iron  bars,  thin 
plates  of  iron  are  let  into  the  wood,  and 
the  ends  of  each  two  adjoining  raits  are 
fastened  to  this  plate.  The  breadth  of 
the  track  between  the  iron  bars  is  four 
feet  nine  and  one  fourth  inches.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  graduating  the  entire  line 
of  the  main  road  between  Baltimore  and 
the  Point  of  Rocks,  including  the  lateral 
road  to  Frederick,  and  of  laymg  a  double 
set  of  tracks  upon  the  main  stem,  and  a 
sinffLsset  on  the  lateral  road,  is  $1,906,853^ 
or  $27,138  per  mile.  About  one  third  of 
this  line  will  be  laid  with  stone  rails,  and 
the  remaining  two  thirds  with  wood. 
There  are  only  two  ciures  on  the  whole 
line  of  a  less  radius  than  ^5  foet,  which 
is  fixed  as  the  limit  of  curvature.  The 
breadth  of  the  ttack  is  four  feet  nine  end 
one  fourth  inches  between  the  rails.  From 
Jan.  1,  to  Sept  30, 1831,  the  number  of 
passengerB  on  that  portion  of  the  road  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Ellicott's  mills  was 
81,905 ;  and,  within  the  same  period, 
5931  tons  have  been  transported  upon  it, 
yielding  an  income  of  $31,405,  and  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  $10,994 
Transportation  is  effected  by  houses  and  by 
steam  locomotives.  The  proffress  of  the 
road  beyond  the  Point  of  Rocks  has  been 
interrupted  by  a  lawsuit  between  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  rail-road  company,  by 
which  this  enterprise  has  been  undertaken, 
and  the  Chesapeake  canal  company. 
This  controversy  has  lately  been  decided 
in  fovor  of  the  canal  company.  Meas- 
ures are  now  in  progress  for  the  extension 
of  the  rail-road  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. This  will  lav  open  to  the  Bal- 
timore market  one  or  tne  richest  and 
most  productive  sections  of  Virginia.  A 
farther  extension  of  thirty  miles  will  carry 
the  road  to  WilUamsport  \  and  anotlier 
prolongation  of  seventy-five  miles  will 
carry  it  to  Cumberland,  and  to  a  region 
abounding  in  rich  bituminous  coal. 
From  this  pouit,  the  distance  will  be  about 
140  miles  to  Pittsburg,  if  that  should  be 
chosen  as  the  point  of  termination.  This 
would  make  the  whole  length  of  the  road 
325  miles.  From  the  extremely  unfavor- 
able surface  over  which  the  road  necessa- 
rily passes  for  the  first  eight  miles,  in  or- 
der to  reach  tlie  valley  of  the  Patapsco, 
the  expenses  across  that  district  were  very 
heavy ;  but,  in  adopting  this  route,  a  line 
of  road  was  secured,  which,  by  some  ex- 
tensive embankments  and  deep  cuttings 
near  Baltimore,  can  b»  located  with  but  a 
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single  summit,  for  a  distance  of  180  miles, 
and  with  only  two  summits  requiring  sta- 
tionary power  along  the  entire  line  to  the 
Ohio  river.  The  approach  to  the  first  of 
these  summits  at  Parr  Spring  ridge  is  by 
an  acclivity  so  mdual  as  not  to  exceed 
an  average  of  about  eighteen  feet  to  the 
mile;  and,  as  the  amount  of  tonnage 
passing  westward  will  not  be  as  great  as 
that  passing  eastward,  this  line  will  be 
more  advantageous  than  if  it  were  per- 
fectly level.  From  the  western  side  of 
this  ridge,  to  the  coal-mines  near  Cum- 
beriand,  the  route  ia  adapted,  along  the 
whole  distance,  to  steam  locomotives. 
From  the  eastern  base  of  the  Alleghanv 
mountain,  a  series  of  inclined  planes  win 
be  required  to  overcome  a  summit  of 
about  1200  feet ;  finom  thence  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  road  may  be  con- 
ducted to  the  Ohio  river  upon  a  line  so 
nearly  level  as  to  be  traversed  without 
difficultv  by  locomotive  steam  power. — 
The  Butimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  Maryland,  Vvginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  state  of  Maiyland  and  the  ci^  of 
Baltimore  have  subscribed  for  $500,000 
each  of  the  stock  of  this  company. 

The  Baltimore  and  Waithvn^on  rail- 
road  is  a  branch  of  the  Bahunore  and 
Ohio  rail-road,  and  its  execution  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail-road  company.  The  legislature  of 
Maryland  has  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  Baltimore  and  Washington  turapike- 
road  company  to  subscribe  $100,000  to 
the  stock  of  this  nul-road,  reserving  to 
the  state  the  ri^ht  to  subscribe  to  the 
amount  of  five  eighths  of  the  cost  of  the 
road,  fix>m  its  intersection  mth  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail-road  to  the  line  of  the 
district  of  Columbia,  amounting  to  about 
a  moiety  of  the  whole  expenditure.  The 
necessary  surveys  are  now  making.  The 
length  from  the  point  of  its  intersection 
witli  the  main  stem,  near  Elkridge  land- 
ing, to  Washington,  will  be  about  thirty- 
three  miles.  The  country  admits  of  a 
graduation  to  inclination  not  greater  than 
twenty  feet  to  the  mile.  From  the  Pa- 
tapsco  to  Washington,  it  is  probable  that 
the  radius  of  curvature  need  not  be  leas 
than  from  1000 to  1500  feet;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved there  will  be  few  places  where  it 
need  be  less  than  3000  feet.  There  are 
few  curvatures  between  Baltimore  and 
Patapeco  having  a  less  radius  than  1000 
feet 

A  rail-road  has  been  projected  fit)m 
Baltimore  to  Amiapolis. 

The  Manchester  raU-road  is  in  Ches- 


terfield county,  Virginia.  It  extends 
irom  Manchester  to  the  coal  mines.  It 
consists  of  a  single  track,  and  is  thirteen 
miles  in  length. 

The  Petershurg  and  Boanoke  rad-road 
was  undertaken  to  counteract  the  inju- 
rious effect  which  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal  has  upon  the  trade  of  Petersburg. 
Formeriy,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Roanoke  trade  was  conveved  oveiiand  to 
Petersburg;  but  this  canal  has  diverted  it 
to  Norfolk,  though  by  a  long  and  circuit- 
ous route.  A  route  ror  this  rail-rood  has 
been  surveyed  firom  Petereburg  to  the 
Roanoke,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles ;  and  a 
company  has  been  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $400,000  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  it 

Rail-roads  nave  been  also  projected 
from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg ;  fiom 
Lynchburg  to  New  river ;  from  SufiR>]k, 
in  Nansemond  county,  to  the  Roanoke 
river,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Weldon,  in 
North  Carolina,  &c. 

The  FayeUeviUe  rail-road  company 
was  incorporated  by  the  lenslature  of 
North  Carolina,  in  1830,  wiui  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000,  fer  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  rail-road  from  Fayetteville  to 
the  Cape  Fear  river,  at  Campbeltown. 

A  company  has  been  lately  mcorporated 
for  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  Cmm 
the  cape  Fear  to  the  Yadlnn.  Rail-roads 
have  also  been  proposed  fh>m  the  Yadkin 
to  the  Catawba ;  and  fitim  Wilmington  to 
the  iron-mining  districts,  near  Statesville, 
ling  through  Fayetteville  and  Sal»- 


le  Charleston  and  Hamhurg  rotZ- 
road  extends  from  Charleston  to  Ham- 
burg, on  the  Savannah  river,  opposite 
Augusta.  It  consists  of  two  divimons: 
the  eastern  division,  from  Charieston  to 
Edisto  river,  is  sixty-two  and  a  half  miles 
in  length;  the  western  division,  fixuu 
Edisto  to  Hamburg,  is  seventy  miles  in 
length.  The  road  is  constructed  of  wood, 
with  tracks  of  iron,  and  is  designed  fer 
steam  locomotives.  This  enterprise 
was  undertaken  bv  the  South  Carolina 
canal  and  rail-road  company,  which  has, 
however,  received  pecuniaiy  assistance 
from  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  A  sec- 
ond rail-road,  of  about  the  same  length,  is 
also  embraced  within  the  objects  of  the 
company.  It  is  to  extend  from  Charles- 
ton to  Columbia. 

Companies  have  been  incorporated  by 
the  legislature  of  Alabama,  to  construct  a 
rail-rcMid  from  Montgomery  to  Chattahoo- 
chie,  opposite  Columbus,  in  Georgia,  and 
from  Setma,  on  the  Alabama,  Uirough 
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Klyim  and  Montetallo,  to  Deeatur,  on  the 
TenneflBee.  A  nul-road  has  b^n  pro- 
jected from  Augusta  to  Heabman's  lake,  a 
distaDoe  of  my  miles.  Its  object  ie  to 
avoid  the  delay  experienced  in  getting 
supplies  for  the  interior  from  the  uncer- 
tain naviffation  of  the  Savannah  river.  A 
rail-rood  has  also  been  proposed  between 
Augusta  and  Columbus,  in  Georgia,  on 
the  Chatahoochie. 

The  LexinjgUm  and  Ofdo  raH-road  was 
commenced  in  1831.  It  is  to  extend  from 
Lexington  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  the 
Ohio  river  just  below  the  falls,  near 
Shippingport,  which  is  distant  two 
miles  from  Louisville.  It  will  be  about 
eighty  miles  in  length.  The  Louisville 
canal,  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  termi- 
nates also  at  Shippingport  The  Lex- 
ington and  Ohio  rail-road  company,  by 
which  this  enterprise  is  undertaken,  was 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  1830,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000.  In  Ohio,  a  rail-road  hlis 
been  projected  from  Wheeling  to  lake 
Erie,  and  a  mnt  has  been  made  by  the 
legislature  of  that  state  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  a  rail-road 
from  Mad  river  to  lake  Erie,  and  from 
Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  Ohio 
state  canal,  &c.  &c. 

The  lUinois  and  Michigan  rail-road  is 
to  commence  at  Chicago,  on  lake  Michi- 
gan, and  continue  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  eleven  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
summit  level ;  in  this  distance  the  ascent 
ii  only  twen^-five  feet  After  passing 
the  summit  level,  it  is  to  cross,  and  con- 
tinue along  the  river  Des  Plaines,  to  the 
loot  of  the  Illinois  rapids,  the  distance  of 
eiglity-five  miles,  with  a  descent  of  ex- 
actly two  feet  per  mile  ;  thus  givin(|^,  in 
thediBtanceof  mnety-six  and  a  half  miles, 
only  195  feet  rise  and  fall. 

The  Detroit  and  PonHac  rail-road,  A 
company  has  been  formed,  and  a  survey 
made,  for  a  rail-road  from  Detroit  to  Pon- 
tiac,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 

The  Tuscumbia  rod-rood  was  con- 
structed in  order  to  avoid  the  Muscle 
shoals,  and  extends  from  Tuscumbia  to 
Decatur.  It  was  commenced  in  1831. 
It  consists  of  a  single  track  of  rails,  and  cost 
about  $3500  per  mile.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  extend  tlie  Lynchburg  and  New  river 
rail-road  to  Knoxville.  Rail-roads  have  also 
been  projected  from  Nashville  to  Frank- 
lin, and    from   Columbia   to   tlie  Ten- 


The  lake  Pontchartroin  raH-jroad  is 
about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
extends  from  lake  Pontchartrain  to  New 


Orleans.  It  consists  of  a  single  track.  It 
is  perfectly  straight,  and  nearly  level,  the 
ascept  and  descent  bein^  only  sixteen 
inches.  The  rails  weigh  thirty-five  pounds 
per  yard.  Tbe  cost  was  $15,000  per 
mile.  The  company,  by  which  it  was 
constructed,  was  incorporated  in  January, 
1890,  with  exclusive  privileges,  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  rcMid  was  finished  and 
opened  on  April  16^  1831.  An  act  of 
congress  was  obtained  by  the  company 
in  me  session  preceding,  establishing  a 
port  of  entry  on  lake  Pontchartrain  ;  and 
the  company  aro  now  constructing  an  ar- 
tificial harbor  and  breakwater  in  the  lake, 
at  the  termination  of  the  rail-road.  This 
port  is  called  Port  Pontehartrain. 

The  West  Fdicianarail-road.  A  com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  rail-road  from  the  river  Mississippi, 
near  St  Fnmcisvillc,  to  the  boundary  line 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Woodville,  in  Mississippi. — For 
more  particular  information  on  the  sub- 
jects of  this  article,  see  the  woAs  of  Mr. 
Tredgold  and  Mr.  Wood,  and  the  reports 
of  the  various  engineers  on  the  different 
rail-roads.  Those  relatmg  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail-road  give  the  results 
of  very  numerous  experiments  and  esti- 
mates, which  throw  great  light  upon  the 
subject  of  the  construction  of  rail-roads 
in  the  U.  States. 

Rain.  This  meteorological  phenome- 
non depends  upon  tbe  formation  and  dis- 
solution of  clouds.  The  humidity  sus- 
pended in  the  atinosphere  is  derived  from 
the  evaporation  of  water,  partly  from  land, 
but  cbiefiv  from  tie  vast  expanse  of  tbe 
ocean.  A  surface  of  lake,  of  pasture, 
cornfield  or  forest  supports  a  continual 
evaporation,  augmented  only  by  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  suc- 
cessive contacts.  Even  ploughed  land 
will  supply  nearly  as  much  moisture  to 
the  atmosphere  as  a  sheet  of  water  of 
equal  dimensions.  If  the  whole  of  the 
waters,  which  fall  from  the  heavens,  were 
to  return  again,  tbe  evaporation  from  the 
ground  might  be  sufficient  alone  to  main- 
tain the  perpetual  circulation.  But  more 
than  one  third  of  all  tbe  rains  and  melted 
snows  are  carried  by  the  rivers  to  the 
ocean,  which  must  hence  restore  this  con- 
tinued waste.  The  air,  in  exhaling  its 
watery  store,  is  rendered  quite  damp ;  but 
it  may  afterwards  become  dry,  on  being 
transported  to  a  warmer  situation.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  sea-breeze,  particular- 
ly in  summer.  It  arrives  on  the  shore 
cold  and  moist ;  but  as  it  advances  into  the 
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interior  of  the  continent,  it  grows 
milder  and  drier.  The  moisture  deposit- 
ed by  a  body  of  air  in  minute  globules, 
irhich  remain  suspended  or  subside  slow- 
ly in  the  atmosphere,  constitutes  a  cloud. 
When  it  comes  near  us,  whether  it  hovers 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills  or  spreads  over 
the  valleys,  it  receives  the  name  of  a  fog. 
The  production  of  rain  has,  from  the 
earliest  times,  enga|;ed  the  attention  of 
philosophers ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
doctor  James  Hutton,  of  Edinburgh,  to 
afllbrd  the  true  solution  of  the  problem. 
His  theory  of  rain  was  made  known  in 
1787 ;  since  which  period  it  has  been 
gready  negleeted  by  writers  upon  meteor- 
olosy,  unlu  within  a  very  few  years.  We 
shall  now  give  an  outline  of  doctor  Hut- 
tou's  views.  Air,  in  cooling,  it  is  known, 
has  tiie  property  of  depositing  the  mois- 
ture it  contains.  But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  it  cooled  in  the  free  atmosphere, 
unless  by  the  contact  or  commixture  of  a 
colder  portion  of  the  same  fluid  ?  Now 
the  portion  of  air  which  is  chilled  must,  in 
an  equal  degree,  warm  the  other.  If,  in 
consequence  of  this  mutual  change  of  con- 
dition, the  former  be  disposed  to  resign 
its  moisture,  the  latter  is  more  inclined  to 
retain  it ;  and,  consequently,  if  such  oppo- 
site effects  were  balanced,  there  could  on 
tlie  whole  be  no  precipitation  of  moisture. 
The  separation  of  moisture,  on  the  mixing 
of  two  masses  of  damp  an*  at  different 
temperatures,  would  therefore  prove,  that 
the  dissolving  power  of  tur  suffers  more 
diminution  from  losing  part  of  the  com- 
bined hear,  than  it  acquires  augmentation 
from  gaining  an  equal  measure  of  it;  and, 
consequently,  this  power  must,  under  equal 
occessions  of  heut,  increase  more  slowly 
at  first  than  it  does  aflerwards,  thus  acl- 
vaiicing  always  with  accumulated  celeri- 
ty. The  quantity  of  moisture  which  air 
can  hold,  thus  increases  in  a  much  faster 
ratio  than  its  temperature.  This  great 
principle  in  the  economy  of  nature  was 
traced  by  doctor  Hutton  from  indirect  ex- 
periefice.  It  is  the  simplest  of  the  accel- 
erating kind,  and  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
law  of  solution,  which  the  hygrometer 
has  established.  Suppose  equal  bulks  of 
air  in  a  state  of  satunuion,  and  at  the  dif- 
ferent temperatures  of  15  and  45  centesi- 
innl  degrees,  were  intermixed  ;  the  corfi- 
])ound  arising  from  such  union  will  evi- 
dently have  Uie  mean  temperature  of  3(P» 
But  since,  at  these  temperatures,  the  one 
pordon  held  200  parts  of  humidity,  and 
the  other  800,  the  aggregate  must  contain 
1000  parts,  or  either  half  of  it,  500 ;  at  the 
mean  or  resuldng  temperature,  however, 


this  portion  is  only  capable  of  suspending 
400  parts  of  humidi^«  and,  consequently, 
the  difference,  or  100  parts,  amounting  to 
the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  weight 
of  air,  must  be  precipitated  fivm  the  com- 
pound mass.  In  this  example,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  portions  of  differently 
heated  air  were  saturated  with  moisture 
before  mixmg ;  but  it  is  only  required  that 
they  should  approximate  to  this  condition. 
The  effect,  however,  of  simple  commix- 
ture would,  in  most  cases,  be  very  small. 
To  explain  the  actual  phenomena,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  mutual  opera- 
tion of  a  chill  and  of  a  warm  current 
.driving  swifUy  in  opposite  directions,  and 
continually  mixing  and  sliifting  tlieir  sur- 
faces. By  this  rapidity,  a  larger  volume 
of  the  fluid  is  brought  into  contact  in  a 
given  time.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
one  current  to  have  a  temperature  of  50°, 
and  the  other  that  of  70°  Fahr. ;  the  blend- 
ing surfaces  will  therefore  assume  the 
mean  temperature  of  60°.  Consequendy 
the  two  streams  throw  together  300  and 
334.2  parts  of  moisture,  making  567.1 
pacts  tor  the  compound,  which,  at  its 
actual  temperature,  can  hold  only  258i> 
parts ;  the  difference,  or  8.6  parts,  forms 
the  measure  of  precipitation,  correspond- 
ing to  the  2325th  of  the  whole  weight  of 
the  commixed  air.  It  would  thus  require 
a  column  of  air  30  miles  in  length  to  fiu-- 
nish,  over  a  given  spot,  and  in  the  space 
of  an  hour,  a  deposit  of  moisture  equal  to 
the  height  of  an  inch.  If  the  sum  of  the 
opposite  velocities  amounted  to  60  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  intermingling  influence 
extended  but  to  a  quarter  ot  an  inch  at  the 
grazing  surfaces,  there  would  still,  on  ibis 
supposition,  be  produced,  in  the  same 
time,  a  fall  of  rain  reaching  to  half  an  inch 
in  altitude.  These  quantities  come  with- 
in the  limits  of  probability,  and  agree 
sufficiently  whh  experience  and  observa- 
tion. But  in  die  higher  temperatures, 
though  the  difference  of  the  heat  between 
the  opposite  strata  of  air  should  remain 
the  same,  tiie  measure  of  aqueous  precifv 
itation  is  greatly  increased.  Thus,  whilo 
the  mixture  of  eoual  masses  of  air,  at  the 
temperatures  of  40°  and  dO°,  is  only  G.6, 
that  from  a  like  mixture  of  80°  and  100° 
amounts  to  19.  This  result  is  entirely 
conformable  to  observation,  for  showers 
are  most  copious  during  hot  weatiier  and 
in  the  tropical  climates.  The  quantity  of 
rain  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere, 
thus  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances,—on  the  previous  dampness  of 
the  commixed  portions  of  the  fluid, — 
their  difference  of  heat, — ^the  elevation  of 
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tbeir  mean  temperature, — and  the  extent 
of  the  comUnataon  which  takes  place. 
When  the  deposition  is  slow,  tlie  very 
minute  aqueous  globules  remain  suspend- 
ed, and  form  clouds ;  but  if  it  be  rapid 
and  copious,  those  particles  conglomerate^ 
and  produce,  according  to  the  tempersture 
of  the  medium  through  which  tbey  de- 
scend, raiu,  mist,  snow,  or  hail.  The  fore- 
going theory  tallies  precisely  with  what 
we  experience  in  the  connexion  of  rain 
with  the  variable  nature  of  the  winds. 
Steady  dry  weather  is  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  steady  direction  of  the  wind; 
whereas,  in  rainy  weather,  the  winds  are 
unsteady  and  variable.  The  heavy  rains 
that  fall  in  India  always  take  place  during 
the  shifUng  of  the  monsoons ;  and  while 
they  last,  the  winds  are  always  veering. — 
The  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  greatest  at 
the  equator,  and  gradually  diminishes  as 
we  approach  the  pole.  This  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  following  table,  showing 
the  annual  depth  of  rain  in  difiEbrent  lat- 
itudes: 

Lat.  N/        Fall  o/Rain. 
Grenada, ....      12°  126  mches. 

Cape  Francois,       19°  46^        120      « 

Calcutta. 22^23'         81      « 

Rome,. 4P54'         39      « 

England, 50°  to  55«      31      " 

Petersburg,    .  .      59°  IG'  16      « 

Uleaborg,    .  .  .      65^  1'  13J    « 

On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  rainy  days 
is  smallest  at  the  equator,  and  increases  in 
proportion  to  tlie  distance  from  it  Frani 
north  latitude  12°  to  43°,  the  mean  number 
of  rainy  days  is  78. 

From  43°  to  46°  the  mean  number  is  103 
«     46°  "  50°  "       "  "        "134 

"     50P  "  60°  **       "  "        "161 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  rain  falls  in 
very  heavy  showere  in  worm  climates, 
and  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  gentle 
as  we  advance  towards  the  pole.  Con- 
sequently, in  hot  climates,  the  air  must  be 
much  less  loaded  with  moisture,  and  the 
rate  of  evaporation  much  gi*eater  than  in 
cold  climates.  For  when  rain  falls  very 
heavy,  a  great  jwrtion  of  it  runs  off  by 
the  surface,  and  flows  into  the  sea.  But- 
this  happens  to  a  much  less  extent  when 
the  fall  of  rain  is  more  gentle. 

Raixbow.  To  what  has  been  said  on 
this  subject  in  the  ardcle  Optics,  division 
JVatural  Phenommoy  we  will  only  add, 
that  in  a  stormy  sea,  in  which  the  water  is 
frequently  sent  up  into  the  air  in  large 
drops,  the  rays  of  the  sun  form  in  them 
inverted  rainbows,  of  which  from  twenty 
lo  thirty  are  frequently  visible  at  the  same 
VOL.  X.  43 


time.  They  usual! v  have  but  two  colon ; 
yellow  upon  the  sicfe  towards  the  sun,  and 
pale  green  upon  the  other  side.  The  ap- 
pearance of  two  rainbows,  intersected  by 
each  other,  which  sometimes  takes  place 
on  the  seaooast,  when  the  rain-cloud  is 
over  the  water,  is  perhaps  the  effect  of  the 
image  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  water.  In  the  morning,  we 
often  see  the  colore  of  the  rainbow  in  tlie 
dew-drops  on  the  meadows,  where  the 
bow  is  hyperbolical  or  ellipttcil.  Rain- 
bows like^vise  have  sometimes  been  ob- 
served in  the  night,  which  arise  flt>m  the 
refraction  and  dispersion  of  the  colored 
rays  of  the  moon  in  the  droi)s  of  rain ; 
they  are,  however,  very  fiiint,  and  usually 
form  only  wbito  and  yellow  boWs.  The 
bishop  of  Spalatiio,  Antony  de  Docnksis, 
gave  the  first  accurate  explanation  of  the 
princinal  rainbow,  in  a  treatise  which  ap- 
pearea  at  Venice  in  the  beginninff  of  the 
seventeentli  century ;  but  we  are  mdebted 
to  Newton  for  the  complete  elucidation,  on 
niathematioal  principles,  of  this  brij^t  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavens  (Optka,  Ix>ndon, 
1706,  quarto).    (See /m.) 

Rau^gauge,  or  Pluviometer;  a  ma- 
chine for  measuring  the  quantity  of  tain 
that  foils.  There  ai^  vojhous  kinds  of  rain- 
gauges  :  one  of  tlic  best  Is  a  hollow  cylin- 
der, haviag  within  it  a  cork-ball  attached 
to  a  wooden  stem,  which  passes  through 
a  small  opening  at  the  top,  on  which  is 
placed  a  large  tumicL  T^ien  this  instru- 
ment is  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  free 
place,  the  rain  that  fells  within  the  circum- 
ference of  the  funnel  will  run  down  into 
the  cylinder,  and  cause  the  coik  to  float ; 
ond  the  quantity  of  water  In  tlie  cylinder 
may  be  seen  by  the  height  to  which  tlie 
stem  of  the  float  is  raised.  The  stem  of 
the  float  is  so  graduated  as  to  show,  by  its 
divisions,  the  nunil)er  of  penieudicular 
inches  of  \Cater  which  fell  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  since  the  last  obsen'ation.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  olw^cnx  that,  afier 
every  obsei-vatioii,  the  cylinder  must  be 
emptied.  A  very  simple  rain  gauge,  and 
one  which  answers  all  pi-actical  purjjoses, 
consists  of  a  copjjcr  funnel,  the  area  of 
whose  opening  is  exactly  ten  square  inches. 
Tliis  funnel  is  fixed  in  a  bottle,  and  the 
quantity  of*  ram  caught  is  ascMKuned  by 
multinlying  the  weight  in  ounces  by  173, 
wliicn  gives  the  depm  m  mches  and"  parst 
of  an  inch.  In  fixing  these  gauges,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  ram  may  have  free 
access  to  them.  Hence  tlie  tops  c^biiild- 
inga  are  usually  the  best  placesw  When 
Quantities  of  rain,  collected  in  them  at  dif> 
vdreox  places,  are  compared,  the  instru- 
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meats  ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  same  hein^bts 
above  the  ground  at  both  places,  because, 
at  different  heights,  tJie  Quantities  are  al- 
ways difl'erent,  even  at  the  same  place. 
{QeeRain.) 

Rajah;  the  hereditaiy  princes  of  the 
Hindoos,  who,  before  the  subjugation  of 
the  country  by  the  Moguls,  governed  the 
various  countries  of  Hmdoostan,  as  they 
still  continue  to  do  in  some  instancee, 
though  &ey  are  generally  dependent  on 
the  Europeans.  They  belong  to  the  caste 
of  Cshatriyas,  or  Chehteree.  {See  Caste, 
and  Hindoos,)  In  the  East  Indian  islands, 
especially  in  the  interior  of  them,  where 
the  arms  of  foreign  conquerors  have 
never  penetrated,  there  are  yet  many  in- 
dependent rajahs. — Bajdh  is  the  prefix 
to  many  geographical  names  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Rajasthan  (or  the  central  and  western 
Rajpoot  states)  extends  from  22°  to  90^ 
north  latitude,  and  from  69°  to  78^  east  Ion- 

f^tude,  comprising  350,000  square  miles, 
t  consists  of  seven  states,  belonging  to  the 
British  dommions.  Th^  couuuy  was, 
comparatively,  but  little  known  to  Europe- 
ans, until  the  publication  of  a  valuable 
work  on  it  by  colonel  Tod,  who  had  been 
for  a  long  tune  in  authority  there.  The 
work  is  of  much  interest  to  the  geographer, 
the  liistorian,  the  lover  of  poetry,  and  the 
linguist,  and  brings  to  light  cuiious  traces 
of  institutions  similar  to  those  of  Europe. 
Were  other  remote  countries  of  the  East 
explored  m  the  same  spirit,  many  more 
■  such  analogies  would  probably  be  found. 
See  the  Annals  and  Antiquilies  of  Recast- 
han,  by  Lieut.  Col  James  Tod,  laU  Political 
^md  to  live  Western  Rajpoot  States  (4to., 
London,  1829). 

Rajpootana.    (See  RmasthanJ) 

Rakf.  ;  a  term  aoplied  to  the  masts 
when  they  are  out  or  a  perpendicular  sit- 
uation ;  as,  That  ship's  nuunmaet  rakes  afr. 

Raking  ;  the  act  of  cannonadiug  a  ship 
on  the  stem,  or  head,  so  that  the  balls 
range  the  whole  length  of  the  decks,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  incidents  that 
can  happen  in  a  naval  action.  This  is  fre- 
quentiy  called  raking  fore  and  aft,  and  is 
similai*  Co  what  is  termed  by  en^neers  en- 
filading. 

Raleigh,  or  Ralegh,  sir  Walter,  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior,  statesman,  and  writer, 
ill  the  reigus  of  JElizabeth  and  James  I, 
was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman  of  an- 
cient family  in  Devonshire.  He  was  bom 
in  1552,  in  that  county,  and  was  sent  to 
Oriel  college,  Oxford, 'where  his  proficien- 
cy gave  a  liigh  opinion  of  his  capacity. 
His  active  dis|)osition  and  martial  araor  led 


him,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  join  a  body 
of  gentlemen  volunteers  raised  to  assist 
the  French  Protestants.  He  subsequently 
accompanied  the  forces  sent  under  gene- 
ral Norris  to  assist  the  Dutch,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  his  half-brother  sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  in  a  voyage  to  New- 
foundlancL  On  his  return,  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  aad  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  a  consid- 
erable estate  in  Ireland.  His  ikvor  at 
court  was  advanced  by  a  well-known  act 
of  gallantry.  The  queen,  in  a  walk  among 
a  crowd  of  courtiers,  having  come  to  a 
spot  in  which  the  path  was  obstructed  by 
mire,  Raleigh  immediately  took  ofiT  his 
rich  plush  cloak,  and  spread  it  on  the 
ground  for  a  foot-cloth.  In  1584,  his  ac- 
tive disposition  was  manifested  in  a  scheme 
fi>r  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  those 
parts  of  North  America  not  ahready  i^h 
propriated  by  Christian  states.  By  his  in- 
terest, he  obtained  a  very  extensive  patent 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  with  the  help  of 
fiiends,  two  shi{js  were  fitted  out  These 
vessels  having  carried  home  cargoes  that 
sold  well,  a  second  eoqiedition  of  seven 
vessels  followed,  under  the  coimnand  of 
sir  Richard  Grsnville,  Raleigh's  kinsman. 
The  latter  enterprise  terminated  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Virginia,  so  called  in  honor  of 
queen  Elizabetli,  and  is  said  to  have  first 
introduced  tobacco  and  potatoes  to  Eu- 
rope. In  the  mean  tune,  he  was  honored 
with  knighthood,  and  rewarded  by  s^everal 
lucrative  grants,  including  a  large  share  of 
the  forfeited  Irish  estates.  He  was  one  of 
the  council  to  whom  tlie  considei"atioii  of 
the  best  means  of  opposing  the  S{)aiiisli 
armada  was  intrusted,  and  was  among  the 
number  of  volunteers  who  joined  the 
English  fleet  with  ships  of  tlieir  own.  In 
1589,  he  accompanied  the  expelled  king 
of  Portugal  in  his  attempt  to  reinstate  him- 
self, for  which  service  he  received  several 
additional  marks  of  favor  and  emolument ; 
for,  although  fond  of  glory,  he  was  almost 
equally  so  of  gain.  On  his  return  from 
Portugal,  he  visited  Ireland,  and  contract- 
ed an  intimacy  with  Spenser  (q.  v.),  who 
celebrated  sir  Walter  midcr  the  title  of  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  and  to  his  Faery 
Queen  prefixed  a  letter  to  him  explanato- 
ry of  its  plan  and  design.  The  latter,  m 
return,  introduced  the  poet  to  Elizabeth. 
In  1592,  he  commanded  an  expedition 
with  a  view  of  attacking  Panama;  but 
was  recalled  by  the  queen,  and,  soon  after, 
incurred  her  displeasure  by  an  amour 
with  one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  the 
daughter  of  sfa-  Nicholas  Throckmorton. 
Although  he  made  the  best  repuFBtion  in 
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his  power  by  man^'ing  tliat  lady,  he  was 
imprisoned  tor  some  moDths,  and  baaiah- 
ed  the  queen's  presence.  To  recover  &« 
vor,  be  planned  an  expedition  to  Guiana, 
in  which  he  embarked  in  February,  1595, 
and  reached  the  Orinoco ;  but  was  obliK 
ged,  by  sickness  and  contrary  winds,  to 
return,  after  having  done  httle  more  than 
take  a  fonnal  possession  of  the  country 
in  tlie  name  of  Elizabeth.  In  1596,  he 
had  so  far  regained  fitvor  that  he  had  a 
naval  command  imder  tlie  earl  of  E^ssez, 
with  whom  a  difference  ensued,  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  lasting  enmiQr  between 
them.  Sir  Walter  was  subseouendy  fully 
restored  to  the  good  graces  of  Elizabeth, 
who  nominated  him  to  the  government  of 
Jersey.  He  vntneesed  the  ruin  of  his  an- 
tagonist, the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  execu- 
tion he  urged,  and  personally  viewed  from 
a  window  in  the  annory.  (See  Devtretsx.) 
The  speedy  death  of  the  queen,  which 
this  veay  catastrophe  hastened,  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  prosperity.  James  1,  whom, 
with  some  other  courtiers,  he  sought  to 
limit  in  his  power  of  introducing  the  Scots 
into  Enffland,  resented  that  attempt,  and 
disliked  nira  as  the  enemy  of  his  friend 
the  earl  of  Essex.  Although  received 
with  external  civiliiy  at  court,  he  vras  de- 
prived o£  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  evidently  discountenanced.  This 
treatment  preyed  upon  his  high  spirit; 
and,  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  upon  the  throne 
the  lady  Arabeluk  Stuart,  sir  Walter  was 
accused  of  participating  in  it  by  lord  Cob- 
ham,  to  whose  idle  proposals  he  had  given 
ear,  without  approvmg  them.  By  the  base 
subservience  of  the  jury,  he  was  brought 
in  guilty  of  high  treason,  even  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  attorney-general  Coke  him- 
self who  declared  that  he  had  only 
char^  him  with  misprision  of  treason. 
Raleigh  was  reprieved,  and  committed  to 
the  l^wer,  where  his  wife,  at  her  earnest 
soUcitation,  was  allowed  to  i^eside  with 
him,  and  where  his  youngest  son  was 
bom.  Though  his  estates,  in  general, 
were  preserved  to  him,  the  rapacity  of  the 
king's  minion,  the  infiunous  Car,  seized 
on  his  manor  of  Sherborne,  upon  a  flaw 
found  in  his  prior  conveyance  of  it  to  his 
son.  It  was  not  until  dler  tweh^e  gears' 
confinement  that  he  obtained  his  hbera- 
tion,  during  whicli  interval  he  composed 
the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  especial- 
ly his  History  of  the  World.  He  was  on- 
ly released,  at  last,  by  the  advance  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  new  favorite, 
ViJliers(8ee  BucJanghani) ;  and,  to  retrieve 
his  broken  fortimes,  he  planned  another 


expedition  to  America.  He  obtained  a 
patent  under  the  great  seal  fotr  making  a 
settlement  in  Guiana ;  but,  in  order  to  re- 
tain a  power  over  hmi,  the  king  did  not 
grant  him  a  pardon  for  the  sentence  pass* 
ed  upon  him  for  his  alleged  treason.  How 
fiur  Raleigh  knowingly  deceived  tiie  court 
by  his  representations  of  rich  discoveries, 
and  gold  mines,  it  is  im)K)S8ible  now  to  as- 
certain ;  but,  having  reached  the  Orinoco, 
he  despatched  a  portion  of  his  force  to  at- 
tack the  new  Spanish  setdement  of  St. 
Thomas,  which  was  captured,  with  the 
loss  of  his  eldest  son.  The  expected 
plunder,  however,  proved  of  litde  value ; 
and  sir  Walter,  after  having,  in  vain,  at- 
tempted to  induce  his  captains  to  attack 
other  Spanish  setdements,  arrived  at"* 
Plymouth  in  July,  1618.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  pro- 
duced such  an  efiect  upon  James  (flee 
Janua  /),  who  was  seeldng  the  hand  of  the 
In&nta  for  his  son  Charles,  that  Raleigh 
was  arrested,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
James  had  reason  to  be  oflfended  with  the 
conduct  of  Raleiffh  against  a  power  in 
amity  with  himael]^  and  might  have  tried 
him  for  this  new  offence  ;  but,  with  his 
usual  meanness  and  posillanimity,  deteiv 
mined  to  execute  him  on  his  former  sen- 
tence. Being  brought  before  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  his  plea  of  an  implied  par- 
don by  his  subsequent  command  was 
oveiTuled ;  and,  the  doom  of  death  being 
pohounced  against  him,  it  was  carried 
mto  execution  the  following  day  (October 
29, 1618V,  in  Old  Palace-yaid.  His  beha- 
vior at  the  scaffold  was  cahn ;  and,  after 
addressing  the  people  at  some  length  in 
his  own  justification,  he  received  th^ 
stroke  of  death  vrith  perfect  composure. 
Thus  fell  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in'the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  by  one  of  the  most 
odious  acts  of  the  disgracefiil  reign  of 
James  I.  As  a  politician  and  public  char- 
acter, tliis  eminent  person  is  open  to  much 
animadversion ;  but,  in  extent  of  capacity 
and  vigor  of  mind,  he  had  few  equals, 
even  in  an  age  of  great  men.  His  writ- 
ings are  on  a  variety  of  topics,  poetical, 
military,  maritime,  geographical,  political, 
and  historical.  Most  of  his  miscellane- 
ous pieces  have  ceased  to  be  interesting, 
but  Iiis  History  of  the  World  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  English  of  his  day, 
being  at  once  the  style  of  the  statesman 
and  the  scholar.  The  compass  of  the 
work  did  not  admit  fiilness  of  narrative, 
but  he  is  often  an  acute  and  eloquent 
reasoner  on  historical  events.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Oldys  (1736,  2  vols.,  fol). 
Of  his  miscellaneous  works,  ai?  edition  by 
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doctor  Birch  was  pubtished  in  1748,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo. 

RALEien,  city,  and  metropotis  of  North 
Carolina,  in  Wake  county,  six  miles  west 
of  Neuse  river,  sixty  miles  north  of  Fay- 
etteville,  one  hundred  and  forty  north- 
west of  Newbem,  and  two  hundred  and 
eiffhty-eight  from  Washington;  lat  35° 
ATS.;  Ion,  78°  48^  W;  population  in 
1830,  1700.  It  has  a  pleasant  and  ele- 
vated situation  in  a  healthy  counCy.  Be- 
sides the  government  buildings,  it  con- 
tains many  others  for  public  use,  which 
are  convenient  and  elegant.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  is  a  pleasant  square  con- 
taining ten  acres,  from  which  extend  four 
.  streets,  dividing  the  city  into  four  quarters. 
The  four  large  streets  are  ninety-nine  feet 
wide,  and  the  others  sixty-six.  The  st^ 
house,  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  was 
bumt  down  in  the  summer  of  1831,  and 
the  statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova,  al- 
most destroyed.  There  are  several  liighly 
respectable  schools  for  males  and  for  fe- 
males. The  trade  of  Raleigh  is  chiefly  with 
Fayettcvtlle,  Newbem,  and  Peteraburg. 
Boats  have  sometimes  ascended  the  Neuse 
within  eight  miles  of  Raleigh.  Near  the 
town  is  an  excellent  quany  of  granite, 
and  one  of  steatite  twelve  nules  distant 

Rallentando,  also  Ritardando,  or 
Lentaitdo  (Ral%an\  in  music,  indicates 
that  the  time  of  the  passage  over  which 
it  IS  written,  is  to  be  gradually  retarded. 

Ralph,  James,  a  nadve  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  North  America,  went  to  England 
as  a  literary  adventurer  in  1725,  in  com- 
pany with  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1728, 
Ralph  published  a  poem,  entitled  ''Night," 
to  which  Pope  thus  alludes  in  the  Dun- 
ciad : — 

"Silence,  ^e  wolves,  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
Making  night  hideous,—- answer  him,  ye  owls !" 

He  afterwards  attempted  the  drama,  but 
without  success ;  and  having  produced  a 
tragedy,  a  comedy,  an  opera,  and  a  &rce, 
he  took  up  the  employment  of  a  party 
writer.  In  1742,  he  published  an  Answer 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough ;  and  in  1744,  appeared  his 
History  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II,  James  II,  William  III,  &c. 
(2  vols,,  folio),  which,  as  a  work  of  re- 
search, is  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit 
He  was  at  length  connected  with  the  pol- 
iticians and  literaiy  men  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  Frederic,  prince 
of  Wales;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Ralph  is  said  to  have  become  possessed 
of  a  manuscript  written  by  the  prince,  or 
under  his  direction,  to  which  so  much  im- 
portance was  attributed,  that  a  gratuity  or 


a  pension  was  bestowed  on  the  holder,  as 
a  compensation  for  surrendering  it.  He 
obtamed  a  pension  after  the  acoesBion  of 
Geoige  III,  but  be  did  not  long  enjoy  it, 
as  his  death  took  place  in  1762.  Besides 
the  worits  mentioned,  be  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments 
(2  vols^  8vo.) ;  the  Case  of  Authora  1^ 
Profession  (8vo.);  and  a  number  of  polit- 
ical pamphlets. 

Ram,  Battering.  (See  Battering  Ram,) 

Rambero,  John  Henry,  disdnguiahed 
for  his  paintings  and  etchings,  was  bora 
in  1767,  in  Hanover.  He  first  showed  bis 
talent  b^  drawings  of  scenes  in  the  Haitz 
raountams.  These  drawings  became 
known  to  the  king  of  England,  bis  sove- 
reign, as  elector  of  Hanover,  who  induced 
him  to  go  to  London,  where  he  provided 
for  him.  He  renrained  nine  yeare  in  that 
capita],  and  perfected  himself  under  Rey- 
nolds. Mui^y,  BaitoloEzi,  and  other  en- 
gravers of  the  first  rank  in  Enffland,  en- 
graved drawings  of  his.  In  1788^  the  king 
sent  him  to  Italy,  whence  he  returned  to 
Hanover,  where  he  was  appmnted  nainter 
to  the  court  Few  paintera  and  design- 
en  have  produced  so  many  worics  as  he 
has ;  but  this  rapidity  prevented  the  full 
de velopement  of  his  talent  Ramberg  dis- 
tinguished  himself  pntficulariy  hi  tbo  hn- 
morous  caricature.  The  drawings  to  the 
magnificent  edition  of  Wieland^  woiks 
are  all  by  him  t  some  he  etched  humelf. 

Rambouillet,  a  viUage  of  France, 
thirty  miles  south-west  of  Paris,  and  near 
the  extensive  fbrest  of  the  same  name. 
Here  is  situated  a  royal  casde,  with  exten- 
sive grounds,  and  sereral  larse  buiMings 
connected  with  it  The  casUe  has  a  fine 
library,  and  there  is  a  celebrated  breed  of 
merino  ehm  here,  introduced  by  Louia 
XVI,  in  1786.  Rambouillet  was  bought 
by  that  prince  in  1778,  and  was  one  of  his 
favorite  residences.  It  was  also  the  fii-» 
vorite  resort  of  Charles  X  for  hunting 
and  here  he  retired  when  obliged  toaban  - 
don  St  Cloud,  after  the  revolution  of 
1830.  He  was,  however,  forced  to  quit 
Rambouillet  for  Cherix>urg,  by  the  ap 
proach  of  a  Parisian  force  on  the  night  of 
August  3d. 

Rameau,  Jean  Philippe,  an  able  Frencl 
theorist  in  the  science  of  music,  was  i 
native  of  Dijon,  bom  in  1683.  Having,  ». 
an  early  age,  acquired  some  skill  in  mQ 
sic,  he  joined  a  strolling  company  of  per 
formers,  by  whose  assistance  a  musical 
entertainment  of  his  composition  waa 
represented  at  Avignon,  in  the  eighteentii 
year  of  his  a^  He  was  afterwards  ap 
pointed  organist  in  Clemiont  cathedral,  ap 
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plied  biuiself  to  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  hiB  profession,  and,  in  1722,  printed  the 
first  fruits  of  his  investigation  in  a  treatise, 
entitled  TraiU  de  VHarmonit,  Four  yeare 
after  appeared  his  J^ouvtau  SifsUme  de 
Muaique  TMorique,  which  was  followed 
by  his  GhUraiion  Harnumimte,  In  1750, 
he  published  his  celebrated  DtsserlatUm 
$ur  U  Principe  de  VHarmome,  in  which  he 
reduces  harmony  to  one  single  principle — 
the  fundamental  bass,  on  which  he  proves 
all  the  rest  to  depend.  This  work  pro- 
cured him  an  invitation  from  the  court  to 
superintend  the  opera  at  Paris.  He  pos- 
sessed a  great  &cility  in  adapting  words 
to  music,  and  piqued  himself  so  much 
upon  this  talent,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
declared  be  would  set  a  Dutch  gazette,  if 
it  was  required  of  him.  His  remaining 
theoretical  works  are,  Remarks  on  the 
Demonstration  of  the  Principles  of  Har- 
mony; Reply  to  a  Letter  of  M.  Euler 
(both  printed  in  1752) ;  On  the  Instinctive 
Love  of  Music  in  lilan  (1754);  On  the 
Mistakes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  with  Re- 
spect to  Music  (1755);  and  a  Practical 
Code  of  Music  (1760).  He  was  also  the 
author  of  six  operas,  HippolyU  et  Aricie^ 
Castor  €t  PoUvjc,  DardanuSj  ISamson,  Pyg- 
malion^ and  Zoroaater,  besides  a  great  va- 
riety of  ballets  and  other  minor  pieces. 
Louis  XV  acknowledged  his  merits  by 
the  grant  of  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  the 
order  t)f  St.  Michael.  Rameau  died  at 
Paris,  in  1764. 

Ramillies;  a  village  of  Belgium,  in 
South  Braban^  thuteen  miles  north  of 
Namur,  and  twenty-six  south-east  of  Brus- 
sels. May  23, 1706,  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough (see  ChurchiU)  gained  here  a  signal 
victory  over  the  French  under  marshal 
Villeroy  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The 
numbers  were  about  60,000  on  each  side : 
the  loss  of  the  allies  was  4000  men,  that 
of  the  French  15,000.  The  consequence 
of  the  battle  was  the  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  Flanders  by  the  French. 

Rahler,  Charles  William,  a  German 
lyric  poet,  translator,  and  critii:,  was  bom 
at  Colberg,  in  1725,  studied  at  Halle,  and 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  royal 
military  school  for  young  noblemen  in 
Berlin,  in  1748.  In  1790,  he  became  co- 
director  of  the  theatre  of  Berlin.  He  died 
in  1798.  Ramler  appeared  at  a  period 
poor  in  poets,  and  attached  his  fame  to 
that  of  Frederic  the  Great,  whom  he  cel- 
ebrated as  Horace  did  Augustus.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  his  occa- 
sional imitations  of  Horace,  he  has  been 
.  called  the  German  Horace,  but  is  greatly 
below  his  model  Ramler  had  litde  poet- 
43* 


ical  genius,  but  he  did  much  to  polish 
German  versification.  His  ideas  respect- 
ing German  prosody  were,  however,  very 
deficient.  He  translated  many  of  the 
classics.  His  poetical  works  appeared  in 
two  volumes  (Berlin,  1800,  4to.  and  8vo.); 
a  pocket  edition,  in  the  same  place  (1825, 
2  vols.,  12mo).  Ramler  wrote  also  in 
prose.  The  words  to  Graun's  celebrated 
oratorio  (the  Death  of  Jesus)  are  by  him. 
''Rammei.sberg.    (See  ,Hartz.) 

Rammer  is  a  (cylindrical  block  of 
wood  nearly  fitting  the  bore  of  a  cannon, 
and  fastened  on  a  wooden  staff,  or  on  a 
stifiT  rope  well  served  with  n)un  yam. 
It  is  used  to  drive  the  charge  of  a  canivon 
home,  or  to  the  innermost  part  of  it.  The 
rope-rammers  are  most  general  in  ships 
of  war. 

Rammohun  Rot  was  bom  about  the 
year  1780,  at  Bourduan,  in  the  province 
of  Bengal  The  first  elements  of  his  ed- 
ucation he  received  under  the  paternal 
roof,  where  he  also  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  Persian  language.  He  w^as  after- 
wards sent  to  Patna  to  learn  Arabic ;  and 
liere,  through  the  medium  of  translations 
of  Aristotle  andEuclid,  he  studied  logic  and 
mathematics.  When  he  had  completed 
these  studies,  he  went  to  Calcutta  to  leara 
Sanscrit,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hin- 
doo scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  indispensable  to  his  caste  and  profes- 
sion as  a  Bramin.  (See  CasU,  and  Bra- 
mm,)  About  the  year  1804  or  1805,  he 
became  possessed,  by  the  death  of  his 
fiitber  and  of  an  elder  and  younger  broth- 
er, of  the  whole  family  property,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  very  considerable. 
He  now  quitted  Bourduan,  and  fixed  his 
residence  at  Mourshedabad,  where  his  an- 
cestors had  chiefly  lived.  Shortly  after 
his  settlement  at  this  place,  he  commenced 
his  literarj'  career  by  the  publication  of  a 
work  in  the  Persian  language,  with  a  pref- 
ace in  Arabic,  which  be  entitled,  Against 
the  Idolatry  of  all  Nations.  The  freedom 
with  which  he  animadverted  on  their  re- 
spective systems  gave  great  umbrage,  both 
to  the  Mahommedans  and  the  Hindoos, 
and  created  him  so  many  enemies  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  Calcutta, 
where  he  again  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  year  1814.  Two  yeare  previously  to 
this  period,  he  had  begun  to  study  the 
English  language;  but  he  did  not  then 
apfSy  to  it  with  much  ardm-  or  success. 
Being  some  years  after  appointed  dewan, 
or  chief  native  officer  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  and  the  duties  of  his  office 
afibrding  him  frequent  opportunity  of 
mixing  with  English  society,  and  of  i-ead- 
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iug  English  documents,  he  applied  to  it 
with  increased  attentioo,.  and  very  soon 
qualified  himself  to  speak  and  write  it 
with  considerable  facility,  correctness  and 
elegance.  He  afterwards  studied  the  Lat- 
in, Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  A 
careful  study  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hindoos  had  convinced  him  that  the  pre- 
vailing notions  respecting  the  multiplicity 
of  deities,  and  the  superstitkius  devotion 
to  tlie  licentious  and  inhuman  customs 
connected  with  them,  were  grounded  up- 
on a  gross  perversion  of  their  religion. 
These  original  records  appeared  to  him  to 
inculcate  a  svstem  of  pure  Theism,  which 
maintained  tiie  existence  of  one  God,  in- 
finite m  his  perfections  and  eternal  in  his 
duration;  and  that  it  requued  from  its 
professors  a  mental  rather  than  a  corpo- 
real worship,  accompanied  by  strict  and 
exemplary  virtue.  Having  embraced  tliese 
views  of  the  Hindoo  theology  and  morals, 
he  became  anxious  to  reform  tlie  creed 
and  practice  of  his  countrymen,  and  de- 
termined to  devote  his  talents  and  his  for- 
tune to  this  impoitant  and  honorable  un- 
dertaking. The  sacred  books  or  Vedas 
(see  Indian  Lan^uagts  and  Liieraturt) 
contain  the  religious  documents  of  the 
Hindoos.  This  work  Rammohun  Roy 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  the  ]^n- 
galee  and  Hindoo  languages,  and  distrib- 
uted the  translation  gratuitously.  This  he 
afterwards  publish^  in  English,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  to  his  European 
fiiends,  "that  the  superstitious  practices 
which  deform  the  Hindoo  religion,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pure  spurtt  of  its 
dictates.''  But,  as  might  be  expected,  his 
benevolent  conduct,  and  zeal  for  tlie  good 
of  his  fellow  men,  exposed  him  to  many 
personal  inconveniences.  He  has  had, 
nevertheless,  the  gratification  of  wimeas- 
ing  the  beneficial  eflfects  of  his  labors. 
From  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  his  **  long  and  uninterrupted  researches 
into  religious  truth,  he  found  (he  says)  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  more  conducive  to 
moral  principles,  and  better  adapted  for 
the  use  of  rational  beings,  tlian  any  other 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge."  As 
the  most  likely  method  of  acquiring  a 
-«<(Q[ect  knowledge  of  his  doctrines,  he 
^^nined  u|)ou  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
ui  and  Christian  scriptures  in  their 
Vl  languages.  From  this  undertak- 
\  rose  with  a  full  conviction  that 
tistian  religion  is  true  and  divine. 
\he  accordingly  published  a  work, 
^10  Precepts  of  Jesus  the  Guide 
and  Happiness,  consistinff  chiefly 
^on  of  moral  precepts  trom  the 


Evangelists.  In  this  undertaking  he  was 
governed  by  the  considerarion,  that  his- 
torical and  some  other  passages  are  liable 
to  the  doubts  and  disputes  of  free-thinkers 
and  anti-Chrisdans,  especially  nitracuk>us 
relations,  which  are  much  less  «vonderful 
than  the  fabricated  tales  handed  down  to 
the  natives  of  Asia,  and  would  conse- 
quently be  apt  at  best  to  carry  little  weight 
with  them.  Rammohun  Roy,  in  bis  doc- 
trinal viewS)  is  a  Unitarian,  holding,  how- 
ever, the  pre-existence  and  superangelic 
dignity  of  Christ,  and  considering  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  as  a  si)ecies  of  poly- 
theism, objectionable  in  itself,  and  caIcu- 
lated  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  what  he 
considers  the  Christian  faith  by  the  na- 
tives of  Hindoostan. — See  Corrtapondenct 
rekUive  to  the  Pro&peet  of  the  Rzcepiion  of 
ChriHianity  in  India  (Cambridge,  New 
England,  1824).  This  work  was  soon 
after  followed  by  the  First,  Second,  and 
Final  Appeal  to  Christians,  in  reply  to 
the  animadversions  of  Dr.  Mailman,  Bap- 
tist missionary  at  Seram()ore,  who  de- 
fended the  Trinitarian  views  of  the  deity 
of  Christ,  and  the  atonement  RamoK^- 
hun  Roy  has  recentiv  arrived  in  England. 

Rampant,  in  heraldry ;  a  term  applied 
to  a  lion,  leopard,  or  other  beast,  that 
stands  on  his  hind  legs,  and  rears  up  his 
fore  feet  in  the  posture  of  climbing,  show- 
ing only  one  half  his  face,  as  one  eye,  &c. 
It  is  different  from  solicit,  in  which  the 
beast  seems  sprinj§^ng  forwand. 

Rausat,  bavid,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
American  physician  and  popular  histori- 
an, was  bom  April  3,  1749,  in  Ljincaster 
county,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  an 
Irish  emigrant,  and  a  respectable  fanner. 
In  1765,  he  graduated  at  Princeton  col- 
lege, and  for  two  yean  subsequently  was 
tutor  to  the  children  of  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man of  Maryland.  -  He  then  studied  med- 
icine in  Philadelphia,  till  eariy  in  the  year 
1772.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Maryland,  ana,  after  a  year, 
removed  to  Charieston,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  soon  acquired  celebrity.  He 
labored  zealously  with  his  pen  to  promote 
the  independence  of  his  countiy.  For 
some  time  he  attended  the  army  in  the  ca- 
|)acity  of  a  surgeon,  and  was  at  the  siege 
of  Savannah.  He  was  a  leading  inemtor 
of  the  legislature  of  SouUi  Carolina,  from 
1776  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  privy  council  part 
of  the  time,  and,  with  many  of  the  moat 
respectable  citizens  of  Charieston,  suffered 
banishment,  by  the  enemy,  to  St.  Augus- 
tine. He  was  released,  after  an  absence 
of  eleven  months,  and  resumed  his  seat  in 
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the  legislature  ©f  the  state,  where  he  djs- 
tiDgtiislied  himself  by  opposing  the  acts 
coDfiscating  the  estates  of  those  who  ad- 
hered lo  Great  Britain,  many  of  whom  he 
thought  acted  from  feelings'  of  duty.  In 
1782,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
continental  congress,  and  continued  in 
that  .body  tilt  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
1785j  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Charleston  district  in  congress,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock, he  was  chosen  its  president,  pro 
temvort,  and  filled  the  station  for  a  year 
with  great  credit  In  the  following  year, 
he  a^tn  returned  to  his  profession,  and 
his  literary  pursuits.  He  died  May  8, 
1815,  in  consequence  of  wounds  received 
two  days  previous  from  the  pistol  of  a 
maniac,  in  open  day,  within  a  few  paces 
of  his  dwelhng.  As  a  politician,  doctor 
Ramsay  was  disinterested  and  patriotic. 
He  always  endeavored  to  allay  invidious 
peasions,  and  inculcate  unanimity.  As  a 
speaker,  he  was  fluent,  rapid,  and  ready. 
Doctor  Ramsay's  character,  as  an  autlior, 
19  well  known.  In  1785,  he  published  a 
hiirtory  of  the  revolution  in  South  Caro- 
lina, which  was  translated  and  published 
in  France.  In  1790,  he  published  the 
Histonr  of  the  American  Revolution,  which 
passed  through  two  large  editions ;  in  1801, 
the  Life  of  Washington;  in  1808,  the  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina,  being  an  exten- 
sion of  a  work  entided  A  Sketch  of  the 
Soil,  Climate,  Weadier  and  Diseases  of 
South  Carolina,  published  in  1796.  These 
are  his  most  important  publications.  Be- 
sides his  published  worics,  doctor  Ramsay 
left,  among  his  manuscripts,  a  History 
of  the  United  States,  from  their  first  set- 
tlement as  English  colonies  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1808 ;  and  a  series  of  histori- 
cal volumes,  entitled  Universal  History 
Americanized,  or  an  Historical  View  of 
the  World,  from  the  earliest  Records  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  a  particular 
Reference  to  the  State  of  Society,  Litera- 
ture, Religion,  and  Form  of  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  first 
was  published  eariy  in  1817,  with  a  con- 
tinuation to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  tlie  rev- 
erend Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  other 
literary  gentlemen  (in  3  vols.,  8vo.).  The 
latter,  which  had  occupied  doctor  Ramsay's 
leisure  during  more  than  forty  years,  was 
published  in  1819  (12  vols.,  8vo.).  In  pri- 
vate  hfe,  doctor  Ramsav  was  remarkable 
for  all  the  virtues  by  which  it  is  adorned. 
In  every  way  that  he  could  advance  the 
general  welfiire  of  society,  he  was  active 
Qiid  zealous,  even  imprudently  so,  as  the 
wreck  of  his  private  fortune  beuB  witness. 


He  never  allowed  himself  any  intermis- 
sions of  study  that  were  not  indispensable 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  gavd 
but  four  hours  in  tiie  night  to  sleep. 

Ramsat,  Allan,  the  Scottish  Theocri- 
tus, bom  in  1(385,  in  a  little  village  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  a  peas- 
ant. He  went  to  Edinburgh  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  as  apprentice 
to  a  baH)er.  Having  obtained  notice  for 
his  social  disposition  and  his  talent  for  the 
composition  of  verses  in  the  Scottish  idi- 
om, and  having  changed  his  occupation 
for  that  of  a  bookseller,  he  became  intimate 
with  many  of  the  literary  characters  of  his 
time.  He  published,  ui  1721,  a  volume 
of  his  own  jioetical  compositions,  which 
was  favorably  re<;eived,  and  undertook  to 
make  a  collection  of  ancient  Scottish  no- 
ems,  under  the  title  of  the  Evergreen,  He 
^vas  afterwards  encouraged  to  present  to 
the  world  a  collection  ot  Scottish  Songs. 
From  what  source  he  procured  the  kitter 
is  uncertain ;  but  as,  in  the  Evergreen,  he 
made  anempts.to  improve  on  the  originals 
of  his  ancient  poems,  he  probably  used 
still  greater  freedom  with  the  songs  and 
ballads.  To  several  tunes,  words  were 
adapted  worthy  of  the  delightful  melodies 
they  accompanied.  In  the  execution  of 
this  part  of  his  undertaking,  Ramsa;^  as- 
sociated with  himself  several  men  of  tal- 
ent :  and  die  respective  shares  of  the  editor 
of  the  ScoUish  Songs  and  his  coadjutors, 
in  the  original  com{)ositions,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  Ramsay's  principal  pro- 
ductions are  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and 
two  additional  cantos  of  Christis  Kirk  of 
the  Grene,  a  tale,  the  first  part  of  which  is 
attributed  lo  James  I  of  Scotland.  The 
latter,  though  objectionable  in  point  of 
delicacy,  has  been  rc&arded  as  the  hap- 
piest of  die  author's  enusioiis.  His  chief 
excellence,  indeed,  lay  in  the  description 
of  rural  characters,  incidents  and  scenery; 
and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
peasantry  of  Scotland,  their  lives  and  opin- 
ions. In  his  Gentle  Shepherd  (a  rural 
drama),  the  characters  are  delineations 
ft^m  nature ;  the  descriptive  parts  are  in 
a  style  of  beautiful  simplicity,  and  the 
passions  and  afifections  of  rural  life  are 
finely  delineated.  Throughout  the  whole 
there  is  an  air  of  reality  which  cannot  but 
Strike  the  most  careless  reader;  and  no 
poem,  perhaps,  ever  acouired  so  high  a 
reputation,  in  which  truth  received  so  lit- 
tle embellishment  from  the  imagination. 
When  he  attempts  descriptions  of  high 
life,  and  aims  at  pure  English  composi- 
tion, he  fails  entirely,  becoming  ftjeblc  and 
unmteresting ;  neither  are  bis  mmilar  epis- 
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tics  and  elegies  io  the  Scottish  dialect  en- 
titled to  much  approbation.  He  died  in 
1758. 

RAMSDEif,  Jesse,  an  eminant  mechanist 
and  optician,  was  born  at  Halifax,  in  York- 
sliire,  in  17^.  He  applied  himself  to  en- 
graving, and,  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, having  to  engrave  several  mathe- 
matical instruments,  finally  constructed 
tliem  himself.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Dolland,  the  celebrated  optician,  and 
opened  a  shop  in  the  Haymarket,  whence 
he  removed  to  Piccadilly,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  1800.  Rams- 
den  obtained  a  premium  from  the  board 
of  longitude,  for  the  invention  of  a  ma- 
chine for  the  division  of  mathematical  in- 
struments ;  he  also  improved  the  construc- 
tion of  the  theodolite,  the  pyrometer  for 
measuring  the  dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat, 
the  barometer  for  measuring  the  height  of 
mountains,  &c.;  also  the  refracting  mi- 
crometer and  transit  instrument  and  quad- 
rant He  made  great  improvements  in 
Had  ley's  quadrant  and  sextant,  and  pro- 
cured a  patent  for  an  amended  equatorial. 
Mr.  Ramsden,  who  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society  in  1786,  was  distin- 
guished during  the  whole  of  his  life  by 
an  entiiusiastic  attention  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, which  formed  his  amusement  as 
well  as  his  occupation ;  and  such  was  his 
reputation,  that  his  instruments  were  be- 
spoken from  every  part  of  Europe ;  and 
ultimately  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  an 
order,  was  deemed  a  high  favor. 

Rahsgate  ;  a  fashionable  bathing  place 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  five  miles  from  Mar- 
sate,  and  seventy-three  east  of  London. 
It  has  an  excellent  artificial  harbor,  formed 
by  immense  piers,  extending  800  feet  into 
the  sea;  more  than  300  sail  have  been 
sheltered  in  it  at  once ;  population,  6030. 

Ramus,  Peter,  a  philosopher  of  the  six- 
teenth centuiT,  was  a  native  of  France. 
He  went  to  Paris  about  1523,  when  he 
was  but  eight  years  old,  and  became  a 
lackey  in  the  college  of  Navarre.  Such 
was  his  strong  inclination  for  learning, 
that  he  not  only  devoted  to  study  all  the 
time  he  could  spare  in  the  day,  but  also  a 
part  of  the  night  Afler  attending  a  course 
of  philosophy,  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.,  on  which  occasion  he  con- 
tested the  infallibility  of  Aristotle.  Hi4 
opinions  excited  violent  opposition,  and 
the  partisans  of  the  Aristotelian  pliiloso- 
phy  had  recourse  to  the  civil  power,  in 
order  to  silence  their  adversary.  His  pub- 
lications were  prohibited,  and  ordered  to 
be  burnt  before  the  royal  college  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  he  was  commanded  to  abstain 


from  teaching  hjs  doctrines,  in  1543.  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  patronage  of  the  cardinal 
De  Lorraine,  the  prohibition  of  lecturing 
was  withdrawn  in  1547 ;  and,  in  1551,  he 
was  appointed  royalprofessor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  at  Paris.  His  ^rit  of 
free  inquiry  ultimately  led  him  to  become 
a  Protestant.  This  change  obliged  him 
to  flee  from  Paris;  but,  in  1563,  he' was 
restored  to  his  chair.  In  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew's,  1571,  Ramus  was  one 
of  the  victims.  His  works,  relating  to 
grammar,  logic,  mathematics,  &c.,  are  nu- 
merous. 

Raica.  Under  this  head  we  shall  not 
^  into  a  description  of  this  genus  of  rep- 
tiles, but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  frogs  which  make  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  it  Toads  the  reader  will 
find  described  in  a  separate  article.  The 
muzzle  of  frogs  terminates  more  in  a  point 
than  that  of  toads.  The  nostrils  are  visi- 
ble at  its  summit  The  teeth  are  very 
small ;  the  eyes  large  and  brilliant,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  yellow  circle ;  the  ears  are 
placed  behuid  them,  and  covered  by  a 
membrane.  The  muscles  of  frogs  are 
considerable  in  relation  to  their  bulk,  an<i 
peculiarly  elastic,  strong,  irritable,  and  sen- 
sible to  the  action  of  galvanism.  Their 
general  sensibility  does  not  opp^af  to  he 
great ;  they  are  killed  with  difficulty ;  the 
heart  contracts  and  dilates  a  long  time  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  animal,  and  even 
when  it  has  been  extracted  from  the  body. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  progression  is  by 
leaps.  Frogs  feed  on  the  larvae  of  aquat- 
ic insoctSy  on  worms,  small  mollusca, 
flies,  &c.,  and  always  choose  a  prey  which 
is  living  and  in  motion.  They  are  useful 
in  gardens  by  destroying  great  quantities 
of  small  slugs.  These  reptiles  are  usually 
found  during  the  summer  on  the  ground 
in  humid  places,  in  the  grass  of  mc^odowB, 
and  on  the  hanks  of  streamlets,  into  which 
they  continually  leap  and  dive.  They 
svtim  well  and  without  difficulty  by 
means  of  their  hinder  feet,  the  toes  being 
united  by  a  membrane.  At  the  close  of 
warm  rains  in  the  fine  season,  they  fre-  ' 
quently  spread  themselves  through  the 
countiy.  To  tliis  is  owing  the  popular 
belief  in  the  rains  of  frogs--4  very  ancient 
prejudice.  Frogs  are  distinguislied  by  a 
peculiar  cry,  termed  croaking,  particularly 
during  rain  and  hot  weather,  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening.  During  the  feudal  re- 
gime in  France,  when  the  casdes  were  sur- 
rounded with  water,  it  was  the  occupation 
of  tlie  slaves  or  villains  to  strike  the  water 
of  the  dikes  morning  and  evening  to  pre- 
vent the  frogs  from  disturbing  the  repove 
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of  their  maMers.  Even  up  to  the  period 
of  the  revolution,  this  custom  existed  in 
many  places.  As  soon  as  the  summer  is 
over,  and  the  weather  begins  to  be  a  little 
cold,  the  frogs  lose  their  natural  voracity, 
and  cease  eating.  As  the  cold  increases, 
they  sink  into  the  mud  of  deep  waters, 
the  holes  of  fountains,  and  sometimes 
even  into  ground  not  covered  by  water, 
and  pass  the  winter  in  profound  lethargy. 
The  female  lays  annually  from  six  to 
twelve  hundred  eggs ;  and  frogs  can  live  a 
great  number  of  years  if  they  escape  their 
enemies,— -serpents,  pikes,  vultures,  storks, 
&C., — which  destroy  immense  quan- 
tities of  them.  In  France  they  are  much 
used  for  food,  and  in  Germany  also.  The 
continental  phyncians  employ  their  flesh, 
vanously  prepared,  in  the  treatment  of  a 
number  of  diseases.  There  are  numerous 
species  of  this  animal.  The  green  frog 
i^rana  ueuUrUa)  is  about  two  or  three 
inches  long,  without  reckoning  the  hinder 
feeL  It  abounds  in  stagnant  waters  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Asia,  but 
18  less  common  in  England  than  the  rana 
Umpcraria.  It  seldom  comes  to  land,  and 
never  removes  from  the  banks  of  streams, 
pondiB,  or  li^es.  The  tana  temporana,  or 
common  frog  of  England,  is  tolerably 
abundant  throughout  Europe,  prefers 
wooded  and  mountainous  situations,  and 
fi«quents  meadows  and  gardens  during 
fine  weather.  It  is  eenerally  found  on 
land  in  summer.  At  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, it  retires  into  fountains  and  ponds  of 
pure  water,  but  does  not  bury  itself  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom.  The  rotta  dctmitans^ 
found  in  Carolina,  of  an  obscure  cok>r,  is 
the  liveliest  of  all  known  frogs.  It  croaks 
continually,  and  never  removes  far  from 
the  shore.  The  nana  pifiens^  called  in  the 
U.  States  htU  frogy  is  the  largest  species 
of  this  genus,  heing  three  or  four  Inches 
broad  and  six  or  eight  in  length,  without 
including  the  feet ;  with  the  limbs  extend- 
ed, it  measures  about  eighteen  inches.  It 
inhabits  North  America,  particularly  the 
southern  part  of  the  U.  States.  Its  cry  is 
Tery  deep  and  hoarse.  It  is  very  fond 
of  young  ducks  and  goslings,  which  it 
swalloTirs  whole.  On  level  ground,  it 
makes  leaps  of  from  six  to  eiffht  feet  The 
rana  grunniens,  if  distinct  from  the  pre- 
ceding species,  is  fully  as  large.  It  is 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  said  to 
1)6  able  to  clear,  with  a  leap,  a  wall  five 
feet  high.  The  rana  paradoxa  is  found' 
at  Surinam,  and  in  other  countries  of 
South  America.  As  the  adult  animal  is 
less  than  the  tadpole,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  an  enormous  tail,  and  of  some 


envelonements  of  the  body,Botiie  obsen'ers 
formerly  supposed  that  the  animal  passed 
from  the  frog  to  the  tadpole  state,  and  was 
SMbsequently  transformed  into  a  fish ;  this 
error,  however,  is  completely  refuted. 

Range.    (See  Trappe,  La.) 

Randolph,  Peyton,  president  of  the 
first  congress,  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  fami- 
Hes  of  Virginia.  After  passing  with 
credit  through  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  pursue 
a  course  of  legal  study  at  the  Temple.  On 
his  return  to  Virginia,  he  entered  at  once 
into  practice,  fii  1748,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was 
the  king's  attorney-general  for  the  colony. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  burgesses  for  the  city 
of  Williamsburg,  and,  during  the  session, 
was  placed  at  me  head  of  a  committee 
appomted  to  prepare  a  general  revisal  of 
the  laws  of  the  colony.  From  this  period, 
he  continued  to  be  a  conspicuous  and 
useful  member  of  the  legislature.  Lieu- 
tenant-^vemor  Dinwiddle,  soon  after  his 
arrival)  m  1753,  attempted  to  impose  an 
exorbitant  charge  for  his  signamre  to 
every  patent  for  land.  This  being  imau- 
thonzed  by  any  law,  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses chose  mr.  Randolph  to  oppose  it 
before  the  king  and  council.  He  accord- 
ing repaired  to  England,  and  urged  the 
suit,  but  without  success.  In  1755,  when 
the  defeat  of  general  Braddock.  and  the 
retreat  of  colonel  Dunbar,  had  laid  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  completely  (^n  to  the  inroads 
of  the  savages,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  various 
other  gentlemen,  formed  themselves  into 
a  regiment,  and  marched  to  the  fix)ntier 
to  join  the  colonial  force  under  colonel 
Washington ;  but  the  enemy  retreated  to 
fort  Du  Quesne  without  any  engagement 
taking  place.  In  1764,  he  drew  up  an 
address  from  the  house  of  burgesses  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stamp  act.  April  12, 1766,  he 
was  chosen  splicer  of  the  house,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  resigned  the  office 
of  attorney-general.  In  all  the  measures 
of  opposition  to  the  English  government, 
he  took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  correspondence, 
appointed,  by  the  legislature,  to  obtain 
efirly  and  authentic  information  of  all 
such  acts  of  the  British  government  as 
might  bear  upon  the  interests  of  the  col- 
onies, and  to  maintain  a  constant  commu- 
nication, on  these  subjects,  with  the  legis- 
latures of  the  other  colonies,  and  which, 
by  its  recommendations,  brought  about  the 
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meeting  of  the  first  general  coiupress  at 
Pbiiadielphia.  To  that  assembly  he  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  from  his  native  prov- 
ince, and  was  immediately  elected  its 
president.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
uidisposition,  he  retamed  it  only  for  five 
or  six  weeks.  On  tlie  20th  of  the  ensu- 
ing March,  he  presided  at  the  convention 
of  deputies,  assembled  at  Richmond,  and 
was  again  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
gress which  was  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  lOtii  of  May.  A  few  days 
after  the  meeting  of  congress,  in  May, 
1775,  lord  North's  conciliatory  proposi- 
tion having  anived  in  America,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph returned  to  WiUiamsburg,  to  be 
present  at  the  assembling  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  of  Virginia,  which  the  governor 
hod  summoned,  in  order  to  lay  before 
them  the  proposition.  H«  resmned  his 
situation  as  speaker  of  the  house,  and  con- 
signed to  Jenerson  the  task  of  dniwmff  up 
the  answer  to  the  British  minister— how 
])roperly,  that  bold  and  masterly  produc- 
tion is  sufficient  evidence.  Afler  the  ad- 
journment of  the  house  of  burgesses,  he 
returned  to  congress;  but  his  services 
there  were  of  short  continuance.  A  stroke 
of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  patriotic  ca- 
reer, Oct  21, 1775,  in  the  fifty-thkd  year 
of  his  age. 

Randolph  Macon  College  is  situated 
one  mile  west  of  Boydton,  in  Mecklen- 
burg county,  Virginia,  100  miles  south- 
soutn-west  of  Richmond.  The  college 
edifice  is  built  after  the  Tuscan  order,  and 
is  to  be  completed  in  the  sununer  of  1832. 
It  is  tour  stories  hiffh,  and  is  divided  into 
sixty-one  rooms.  It  consists  of  a  centre, 
fifty-four  by  fifty-two  feet,  and  t^vo  wings, 
of  sixty-seven  and  a  half  ieet  each  in 
length,  thus  making  a  front  of  189  feet. 
A  president  and  four  professors  have  been 
elected,.and  the  institution  is  expected  to 
eo  into  operation  in  the  autunm  of  1832. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  is  well  endowed. 
A  preparatory  school  has  been  established 
half  a  mile  from  the  college.  Boydton  is 
a  fioiuishing  and  very  pleasant  town,  sit- 
uated six  miles  north  of  Roanoke  rivei*, 
and  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Mecklenburg 
county..  It  has  a  Afethodist  and  a  Pres- 
byterian chiux;h. 

Ranelaoh  Rotunda  and  Gardens  ; 
near  Chelsea,  built  and  opened  for  musiaal 
performances,  in  1742.  Degenerating  into 
a  scene  of  licentiousness,  it  was  shut  up 
in  1803,  since  which  the  buildings  have 
'^en  wholly  demolished. 

Range,  in  gunnery ;  the  path  of  a  bul- 
let, or  the  line  it  describes  Irom  tiie  moutb 


of  the  piece  to  the  point  where  it  lodgesL 
— Range  is  also  the  distance  to  which  a 
bomb  or  cannon-ball  is  thrown  from  a 
piece  of  artillery  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder.   The  flight  of  a  sliot  is  distin- 
guished by  aitiller>'  men  into  two  difier- 
ent  ranges,  of  which  the  first  is  called  tiie 
point'bUmkj  and  the  second  the  random 
9hot,    To  these  also  may  be  added  th«* 
ricochetj  or  roUvng  and  bouyuUng  thoU    The 
point-blank  range  is  the  extent  of  the  a[)- 
parent  right  line  described  bv  a  ball  du*- 
charged  from  a  cuimon.    I'he  random 
shot  IS  when,  by  letting  the  breech  down 
upon  the  bed  of  the  carriage,  the  bail  is 
carried  to  its  greatest  possible  disnauce, 
and  describes  a  curve  in  its  flight.     The 
ricochet  is  fired  by  elevating  the  piece 
firom  three  to  six  degrees,  and  only  charg- 
ing it  with  a  quantitv  of  powder  sufficient 
to  carry  the  shot  alouff  the  face  of  the 
works  attacked.    The  diot  thus  discbars^- 
ed,  so  as  to  go  just  over  the  parapet,  roUs 
and  bounds  about,  killing,  maiming,  or 
destroying  all  it  meets  in  its  course,  cre- 
atuig  much  more  disorder,  by  going  thus 
slowly,  than  if  thrown  from  the  piece 
with  greater  violence.     As  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  bomb  results  from  its  wei^i, 
the  range  of  mortars  is  extremely  diiiereut 
from  that  of  cannon,  because  the  former 
is  not  pointed  at  a  certain  object,  like  the 
latter,  but  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a  cer- 
tain an^le,  so  that  the  bomb,  being  thrown 
up  obhquely,  may  faU  upon  the  plat^ 
mtended :  hence  it  appears  that  the  mor- 
tar has  no  point-blank  range,  or,  at  lea^ 
that  no  use  is  made  of  iL    HicwAti  signi- 
fies dwik  and  drakt — a  na^ie  given  to  the 
bounding  of  a  flat  stone  thrown  almost 
horizontal^  into  the  water.    It  was  the 
opinion  of*^  engineers  formerly,  that,  by 
charging  the  pieces  high,  the  baU  was 
thrown  to  a  sreater  distance :  hence  the 
pieces  were  charged  with  two  thirds,  or 
even  the  whole  weight  of  the  shot,  in  or- 
der to  impel  it  with  greater  velocity ;  but 
it  has  l)een  discovered  smce,  that  the  half 
or  one  third  of  die  weight  of  the  ball  is 
the  fittest  chai'ge  for  the  piece.    It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  the 
range  of  cannon  is  greater  in  the  moming 
and  at  night  than  at  noon,  and  in  cold 
than  in  hot  weather.    The  reason  is,  tiiat, 
at  these  tunes,  the  air  being  less  heated, 
gives  less  way  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
powder,  which  being,  by  these  means, 
confined,  as  it  were,  to  a  smaller  sphere 
of  action,  must  have  a  stronger  eflect  in 
proportion.    When  the  leugUis  of  cannon 
are  proportionable  to  the  height  of  tlie 
charge,  the  shot  will  be  discharged  with 
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tlie  same  velocity,  whatever  the  calibre 
tnav  be.  The  greatest  distance  to  which 
a  shell  can  be  thrown,  with  the  strongest 
charge,  is  little  more  than  about  1800  or 
aOOO  fathoms. 

Ranger  ;  an  officer  of  a  forest,  appoint- 
ed to  drive  the  deer  back  from  the  pur- 
lieus, to  present  trespasses,  &c. 

Rangoon  (formerfy  i>MW)ii) ;  a  city  of 
Birmah,  in  Pegu ;  60O  miles  south-east  of 
Calcutta;  Ion.  96^  O'  E.;  lat  16^  47' N. 
It  is  the  principal  port  of  the  Binnan  em- 
pire, situated  on  a  oranch  of  the  Irrawad- 
dy,  or  Ava^  called  the  Ravgoon  river, 
thirty  miles  finm  the  sea,  and  was  foimd- 
ed  in  the  year  1755,  by  Alompni,  king  of 
iiirmah,  who  had  taken  the  country  from 
the  king  of  Pegu.  The  river  is  commo- 
dious ror  building  ships,  and  the  forests 
of  Birmah  and  regu  yield  teak  wood. 
The  population  has  been  estimated  at 
30,000,  but  is  not  more  than  12,000.  It 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1824,  but 
restored.  The  American  Baptist  mis- 
sionary society  has  a  mission  here. 

Rank.  In  the  article  Ceremonial  of 
European  Powers^  we  have  spoken  of  the 
former  and  present  arrangement  of  rank 
among  them.  As  to  the  distinctions  of 
rank  among  individuals,  these  will  always 
l)e  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  is  arbitrary,  and  the 
civic  spirit  dead.  The  Roman  and  By- 
zantine imperial  courts  exhibit  a  striking 
instance  of  the  importance  attached  to 
these  distinctions,  when  compared  with 
the  vigorous  period  of  republican  Rome. 
In  Russia,  the  most  absolute  government 
in  Europe,  the  people  are  cRvided  into 
fourteen  classes ;  and  whoever  becomes  a 
member  of  one  of  the  eight  hiehest,  re- 
ceives nobilitv  for  himself  and  family. 
The  rank  of  all  these  classes  is  estimated 
with  reference  to  military  degrees ;  thus 
a  doctor  of  medicine,  if'^we  are  rightly 
informed,  is  equal  in  rank  to  a  captain  of 
infantry.  In  a  country  where  the  mania 
for  titles  is  carried  to  such  excess  as  m 
Gei*many  (see  Counsellor,  Ceremonial,  and 
the  note  to  article  Majesty),  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  that  there  must  have  been 
an  abundance  of  contested  questions  re- 
specting rank.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  these  prevailed 
there,  and  in  other  countries  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 
Tliere  are,  in  England,  above  sixty  de- 
grees of  precedency ;  but  these  are  in- 
tJMuU  d  f  rincipally  to  designate  the  order 
lo  he  observed  in  processions,  and  on 
oilior  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  have 


little  to  do  with  determining  the  respect 
which  is  paid  to  men  in  society. 

Rank,  in  war,  is  a  row  of  soldiers 
placed  side  by  side ;  while  file  is  a  num- 
ber drawn  up  in  a  direct  line  behind  each 
other. 

Ranunculus  ;  a  genus  of  plants  con- 
taining about  150  species,  almost  exchi- 
sively  inhabiting  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. We  have  several  in  the  U. 
States,  and  three  introduced  species  are 
very  conspicuous  in  fields  and  meadows, 
from  tlieir  yellow  flowers,  commonly  call 
ed  butter-cups.  Several  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  ornament  The  species  of 
ranunculus  are  herbaceous  plants,  with 
entire  lobed  or  dissected  leaves,  and  usual- 
ly teniiinal  flowers,  of  a  yellow  color,  but, 
in  a  few  species,  white.  The  calyx  con- 
sists of  Ave  caducous  leaves.  There  are 
five  petals,  and  numerous  stamens,  sur- 
rounding a  cluster  of  one-seeded  c^>sules. 
Almost  all  are  acrid  and  caustic,  poison- 
ous if  taken  internally,  and,  when  exter- 
nally applied,  will  raise  blisters,  which 
are  followed  by  deep  ulcerations,  if  left  on 
too  long.  Beggars  sometimes  avail  them- 
selves of  this  property  to  produce  ulcers, 
in  order  to  excite  pity.  This  acrid  prin- 
ciple is  destroyed  by  desiccation  or  im« 
mersion  in  hot  water. — ^The  JR.  Asiaiicus 
is  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  North  Afri- 
ca, and  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
crusadersl  It  is  now  a  favonte  orna- 
mental plant,  which  has  produced  innu- 
merable varieties,  of  every  shade  and 
combinadon  of  colors  excepting  blue. 
The  flowers  are  double  and  semi-double, 
and  oflen  two  inches  or  more  in  diame- 
ter. 

Ranz  des  Vaches  (in  German,  Kuh- 
ret/ten)  is  the  name  of  the  celebrated  na- 
tional air,  which  the  herdsmen  of  the 
Alps  in  Switzerland  sing  or  play  when 
they  drive  out  the  herds.  It  consists  of  a 
few  simple  inter\'als,  is  entirely  adapted 
to  the  simple  life  of  these  people  and 
their  insniiraent  (the  Alpenhom,  horn  of 
tlie  Alps),  and  has  an  uncommon  effect 
in  the  echoes  of  the  mountains.  This 
effect  becoming  intimately  associated  widi 
the  locality  of  Switzerland,  explains  tlie 
many  anecdotes  of  the  home-sickness 
caused  by  the  sound  of  tlie  Ranz  des 
Vaches,  when  heard  by  Swiss  in  foi-ei^ 
countries.  There  are,  however,  varia- 
tions in  the  melody,  and  we  find,  even  in 
Rousseau's  Diciiormaxre  de  Musique,  sev- 
eral Ranz  des  Vaches.  In  1815,  appeared 
at  Berne,  the  second  edition  of  a  complete 
collection  of  these   airs.     Appenzejl  is 
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mad  to  hare  the  most  geniiiDe  and  origmal 
Banz  dts  Vachu. 

Raocl-Rochette,  Deaii^,  a  disdn- 
guisbed  French  archeolofiiflt  and  Dumia- 
fnatkt,  waa  bora  at  St  Amand,  in  1790, 
arirl,  afler  having  taught  in  the  imperial 
iyctt^  was  appointed  adjunct  profeasor  of 
imxlern  \\iaf>T\  in  tiie  facvUl  dts  Uttrtg  de 
Pfuris,  In  Oil^^  be  succeeded  Millin  aa 
rotiHi/nator  of  the  cabinet  of  antiquitiea 
and  uiedab  in  the  BiUioUUque  RowiU  in 
Pans,  Among  hia  works  are  /tisUfirt 
(trdufut  dt  CEtMissemeni  dts  Coianits 
Grecques  (4  vote^  1815) ;  Mliquiies 
Grecffues  du  Bospore  Cimmeritn  (ltf22;; 
Lttlrts  sur  la  Suisse ;  Histoire  de  la  Ri- 
roliUwn  HtlvHique  de  171)8  a  1803  (1823) ; 
and  Hislaire  d'Espagnt  (1825). 

Rape  {brassica  napiis);   a  cruciieroua 
plant,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  belonginff 
to  tlie  nine  genus  with  the  cabbage  and 
turnip,  nod  cultivated,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  many  parts  of  Europe.    There 
are  two  varieties,  the  rape  and  cole,  the 
latter  distinguishable  liy  its  greater  hei^t, 
fewer  branches,  and  its  being  more  soft 
and  tender.    Both  are  frequently  sown 
intermixed.    When  sown  separately,  the 
c^Ie  is  usually  used  as  fodder  fbr  sheep, 
and  the  rape  allowed  to  remain  fbr  the 
aeed.    The  harvest  commences    in  the 
month  of  August,  when  the  pods  are  vel- 
low,  but  before  perfect  maturity ;  and,  aa 
the  seed  is  easily  shed,  it  is  customary  in 
some  places  to  thresh  the  plants  in  the 
field,  upon  a  large  cloth.    Oil  is  obtained 
from  the  seeds  by  pressure,  and  ia  uaed  in 
large  quantities   for  varioua  economical 
imiposes,  for   making   the   soap  called 
^ten  soap,  fbr  burning  in  lamps,  by  cloth- 
iers and  others;  also  in  medicine,  &c., 
&c.    It  is  apt  to  l)ecome  rancid,  though 
there  are  means  of  })urifyinff  it    The  oil- 
cake  is  sometimes  emplaved  fbr  fattening 
oxen,  or  as  a  manure.    The  roots  may  be 
eaten  as  a  substitute  fbr  turnips,  but  they 
liave  a  stronger  taste.  The  stalks  are  gen- 
erally burnt,  and  the  ashes,  which  are 
veiT  rich  in  alkaline  matter,  are  collected 
ajicf  sc)kL    A  mixture  of  rape  and  millet 
seed  is  frequently  employed  aa  food  for 
cage  birds.     Tliis  plant  grows  wild  in 
many   parts   of  Europe.     The   radical 
leaves  are  lyrate,  and  the  superior  ones 
very  smooth,  and  embracing  the  stem. 
Rape  Cake.    (See  Rape,  and  Mamtre,) 
Raphael,  or  Raffaello    Sanzio  or 
ile^  Santi,  the  greateiit  painter  of  the  mod- 
em, or,  as  lie  is  considered  by  many,  the 
last  of  the  ancient  school  of  art,  was  bom 
ai  Url>ino,ou  Good  Frklay,  March  8, 1483, 
uikI  died  at  Rome,  on  Good  Friday,  April 


7,I5aa  A  Madoima  and Chikl, painted  by 
him  CD  tbe  wail  of  the  yard  of  his  frther'a 
hociae,  without  bis  bavinf  received  any 
instnictioD   (which  painting  was  cufaae- 
quently    transferred,  together    with    tbe 
poitioD  of  wail  on  which  it  waa  paint- 
ed, to  a  room    in  the  bouse,  where  it 
may  still  be  seen),  convinced  bia  ftther, 
Giovanni  Sanzio,  an  indiliereitt  painter, 
of  bis  own  incompefeocy  to  do  justice  to 
tbe  talents  of  his  son,  and  induced  him  to 
place  him  in  tbe  school  of  an  abler  master. 
At  hia  request,  Penifioo  (q.  v.)  received 
the  young  painter  into  tbe  number  of  his 
pupils.    Raphael  soon  surpassed  his  nu- 
meroiia  compeers,  and,  io  a  abort  time,  ao 
completely  acquired  his  teacher's  manner, 
that  it  ia  difficult  to  distin^ish  tbe  works 
of  the  two  belonging  to  this  period.    This 
is  shown  by  Raphael's  first  works, — the 
Coronation  of  tbe  Duke  Niccolo  da  To- 
lentiiK\  a  Crucified  Savior  between  two 
Angels,  a  Holy  Family,  a  Betrothal  of 
Mary,  and,  particularly,  the  Crowninc  of 
Mary,  for  the  Franciscan  convem  in  Pe- 
rugia,— all  executed  by  him  between  his 
fif&enth  and  eighteenth  years.    During 
this  time,  tbe  painting  of  the  library  of  tbe 
cathedral  at  Sienna  was  intrusted  to  Pin- 
turicchio,  who  bad  been  a  fellow  pupil  of 
Raphael,  and  now  invited  him  to  aasiat  in 
this  labor.    Raphael  had  already  com- 
pleted a  great  part  of  the  cartoona  for  this 
purpose,  when  he  learned  that  the  cartoona 
of  Mk;hael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci, which  had  been  prepared  by  these  twa 
great  artists  in  consequence  of  the  prize 
offered  by  the  city  of  Florence,  were 
publicly  exhibited  in  that  city.    Burning 
with  desire  to  behold  them,  he  hastened  to 
Florence.    These  cartoons,  and  Florence 
itself;  then  the  seat  of  all  that  waa  beauti- 
ful, made  a  deep  impression  on  his  youth- 
ful sensibilities ;   and  he  derived    great 
advantage  from  the  acquaintance  of  many 
young  artists  of  distinction — Ghirlandaio, 
San  Gallo,  &rC,    Althougli  Raphael's  bi- 
ographers do  not  expr^y  say  that  he 
studied  assiduously,  in  Florence,  the  worics 
of  the  earlier  masters,  Cimabue,  Masaccio, 
Giotto,  Verocchio,  Ghiberti,  as  Michael 
Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  done, 
the  fact  is  evident  from  the  pictures  exe- 
cuted by  him  while  there,  among  which  a 
Madonna  and  Cbikl  (now  in  tbe  Tribuua 
at  Florence)  is  highly  commended  by  Va- 
sari.  The  death  of  his  parents  obliged  Ra- 
phael to  hurry  home ;  and  while  he  was 
arranging  hia  father's  afifairs  in  Urbino,  ha 
completed,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  sev- 
eral paintings,  e.  g.  two  Madonnas,  a  Sl 
Geoj^  and  probably  its  pendant,  the  Sl 
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Mkliael  (now  in  Paris),  Christ  pnyiog 
m  tbe  Garden  (in  Paris),  and,  in  1504,  the 
Marriage  of  Mary  (Lo  &MMa/i»o,  now  in 
Milan).  Hia  love  for  renigia  soon  in- 
duced him  to  return  thither.  He  there 
auatained  hia  reputation  by  several  paint- 
inga-— a  Madonna  for  the  church  of  the 
Frati  de'  Servi,  a  Mater  dolorosa,  over 
which  he  delineated,  in  a  second  picture, 
God  the  Father  (now  in  the  Palace  Co- 
ionoa,  at  Rome)  with  some  other  eaael- 
pieces,  and  a  Christ,  with  God  the  Father, 
surrounded  by  several  Saints,  for  the  small 
Canialdulian  convent,  which  was  his  first 
painting  in  fresco.  All  these  works  par- 
lake  soDoewhat  of  the  style  of  his  master, 
and  do  not  exhibit  the  grandeur,  dignity 
and  power  of  his  later  performances,  but 
are  distinguished  for  the  sensibility  and 
feeling  bek>nging  to  the  earlier  schooL 
His  desire  for  funher  improvement  drew 
him  a  second  time  to  Florence,  where  he 
zealously  pursued  his  study  of  the  old 
masters  above  mentioned,  and  where  his 
acquaintance  with  Fra  Bartolomeo  gave 
him  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  coloring. 
He  seems  to  have  spent  die  whole  time  of 
his  residence  in  that  city  in  his  studies; 
at  least  it  is  known  that  he  executed  there 
nothing  but  a  few  portraits  and  the  car- 
toon for  his  Entombing  of  Christ.  This 
picture  itself  he  painted  in  Perugia, 
whence  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Boighese  palace  at  Rome.  It  is  a 
miracle  of  composition,  design  and  exprea- 
iiion,  and  was  surpassed,  in  these  respects, 
by  tew  of  his  subsequent  performances. 
AAer  finishing  it,  Raphael  returned,  for 
the  third  time,  to  Florence,  where  his 
studies  became  again  his  chief  employ- 
ment; at  least  we  are  able  to  point  out, 
with  certainty,  as  having  been  executed 
at  this  time,  only  the  excellent  Madonna, 
called  La  Bdla  'Gioardinitra(uoyf  in  Paris), 
and  another  Madonna,  with  the  Fathera 
of  the  Church  (now  in  Brussels),  neither 
of  which  was  entirely  finished  by  Ra- 
phael. His  repeated  residence  in  Flor- 
ence had  the  greatest  infiuence,  not  only 
on  himself,  but  on  the  whole  of  the 
modem  school  of  art  He  found  that 
Cimabue,  Giotto,  Fiesole  and  the  Floren- 
tine anists  of  the  time,  could  not  onlv 
compete  with  bis  teacher,  Perugino,  in  all 
the  departments  of  art,  but  that  some  of 
them — ^Masaccio,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,Mari- 
otto  Albertinelli,  Ghirlandaio  and  Fra 
Bartolomeo— surpassed  him  in  excellence 
of  composition,  correctness  of  design,  and 
liveliness  of  coloring.  In  the  works  of 
Ghirlandaio,  and  above  all  of  Masaccio, 
he  found,  what  he  most  desired,  a  grander 
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style  in  forms,  drntery  and  outline.  Am 
Raphael  had  already  acquired  the  excel- 
lences of  the  greatest  mastera  of  his  time 
in  Romagna,  he  now  possessed  himself  of 
those  of  the  Florentine  school,  for  which 
he  ever  entertained  a  great  esteem.  A 
striking  proof  of  this  was  his  copying,  in 
his  logg^ej  without  the  least  alteration,  two 
figures  by  Masaccio,  which  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Floi^ 
ence,  viz.  Adam  and  Eve  driven  from 
Paradise  by  the  Angel.  Pope  Julius  II 
had  employed  Bramante  in  rebuilding  St 
Peter's,  and  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Vatican.  At  Bramante's  sugsestion,  Ra- 
phael was,  in  1508,  invited  to  Rome. 
The  pope  received  him  with  distinguished 
fiivor,  and  the  artists  of  Rome  with  the 
greatest  respect  Here  he  exteuted  the 
2>upiito,  or  Dispute  of  the  Fathera  of  the 
Church,  on  the  wall  of  the  second  cham- 
ber, called  the  stanza  dtUa  SegmUurOj 
next  to  the  great  hall  of  Constantine. 
Between  this  painting  and  his  Entombing 
of  Christ  there  is  a  similarity,  which  ia 
not  the  case  with  his  later  performances. 
In  the  grouping,  also,  he  has  adhered  to 
the  siyTe  of  his  earlier  predecesson;  but 
the  Dispukt  is  by  far  the  more  perfect  of 
the  two.  All  is  life,  motion,  action :  tbe 
variety  of  the  charactere  is  admirable; 
every  stroke  is  full  of  meaning.  If  we 
divide  Raphaers  works  into  several  peri- 
ods, the  firet  comprising  his  earlier  per- 
formances, executed  in  the  manner  of 
Peruffino,  the  second  comprising  tlioae 
which  he  executed  in  Urbino,  Florence, 
&^c.,  we  recognise  in  the  Disputa  the 
transition  to  the  third  manner,  which  is 
still  more  clearly  manifested  in  (he  School 
of  Athens,  the  second  grand  painting  in 
this  chamber.  This  paintinsr  (which  was 
probably  preceded  by  the  Parnassus,  the 
third  great  painting  of  the  room)  displays 
far  more  freedom  of  handling,  and  more 
manliness  and  energy.  By  it  Raphael 
gained  so  completely  the  Yavor  of  the 
pope,  that  he  caused  almost  all  the  irescaes 
of  other  artists  in  the  Vatican  to  be  ef- 
faced, that  tbe  rooms  might  be  adorned 
by  him.  Raphael  painted  in  their  stead, 
in  the  above-mentioned  atanzo^  the  alle 

forical  figures  of  Theology,  Philoeophy 
ustice  and  Poetry,  in  the  comere  or  the 
ceiling;  the  Fall  of  Adam,  Astronomy, 
Apollo  and  Mareyas,  and  Solomon's  Judg 
ment,  all  having  reference  to  the  four 
principal  figures  of  the  apartment;  and, 
lastly,  on  the  fourth  wall,  over  the  win 
dows.  Prudence,  Temperance  and  Forti- 
tude ;  below  them,  the  emperor  Justinian, 
delivering  the  Roman  law  to  Triboniao, 
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and  Gregory  X  giring  the  Decretab  to 
an  Advocate,  and,  under  them,  Moaes  and 
an  armed  allegorical  figure.  In  1511,  all 
the  pieces  of  the  first  Hanxa  or  hall  were 
finished.  According  to  Vasari's  account, 
he  now  executed  several  leas  important 
but  excellent  frescoes  (Isaiah  in  St  Augus- 
tine's, the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  Sta- 
Maria  delta  Pace,  and  the  celebrated 
Madonna  dH  FoUgno  in  the  Vatican).  The 
progress  which  Raphael  made,  in  his 
peculiar  style,  is  shown  by  his  next  paint- 
rag  in  the  Hmaoy  the  Expulsion  of  Helio- 
dorus  from  the  Temple.  Here  the  style 
is  far  more  earnest,  mnd,  bolil  and  ener- 
getic, the  execution  far  more  spirited  and 
masterly.  This  was  followed,  in  1514, 
afier  the  accession  of  the  new  pope,  Leo 
X,  by  his  Leo  the  Great  stoppmg  the 
Progress  of  Attila,  the  Deliverance  of 
Peter  from  Prison,  and,  on  the  ceiling  of 
thia  stanza,  Moses  viewing  the  burning 
Bush,  the  Building  of  the  Ark,  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Isaac,  and  Jacob's  Dream.  Nearly 
contemporary  with  them  are  the  following 
easel-pieces:  the  fiimous  Madonna  dd 
Peace  (in  the  Escurial),  which  was  trans- 
ferred, in  Paris,  from  wood  to  canvass; 
his  equally  beautiful  Cecilia,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  finished  by  Giulio  Romano  ; 
a  Hol^  Family,  called  La  Pcrla  (in  the 
Escunal) ;  Ezekiel's  Dream ;  among  sev- 
eral Madonnas,  that  called  DetT  bnpannato; 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  known  by  the 
name  of  Lo  Spasmo  di  Sidiia  (now  in 
Madrid) ;  Christ  in  Glory,  suixQunded  by 
saints  ;  /  cinque  Sanii;  his  own  portrait 
(now  in  Munich);  the  portrait  of  Leo  X 
(now  in  Paris),  &c.  Albert  D(irer,  in- 
duced by  RaphaePs  reputation,  is  said  to 
have  made  him  an  ofier  of  his  friendship, 
and  to  have  sent  him  several  of  his  own 
etchings,  with  his  portrait,  and  to  have  re- 
oeived,  in  return,  a  number  of  drawings 
by  Raphael's  hand.  With  the  Conflagra- 
tion of  the  Borgo  {Incendio  dd  Borgo), 
extinguished  by  the  Prayers  of  Leo,  Ra- 
phael besan  the  third  stanza  of  the  Vati- 
can. This  work  is  a  master-piece  for 
strength  and  truth  of  expression,  beauty 
of  forms,  excellence  of  grouping  and  va- 
riety. It  was  followed  1^  the  Coronation 
of  Charlemagne,  Leo  Ill's  Vindication 
of  Himself  mfore  Charlemagne,  and  the 
Victory  of  Leo  IV  over  the  Saracens  at 
Ostia  (on  which,  however,  Raphael's 
tfcholara  were  employed  in  working  ffom 
liis  designs).  He  next  completed  the  gal- 
leries {toggle)  of  the  Vatican  palace,  by 
which  the  rooms  communicate,  and  which 
had  been  lefl  unfinished  by  Bramantc, 
and  funiished  designs  for  the  paintings 


and  stacoo-work  with  which  they  were 
to  be  adorned.  The  executioo  of  the 
paintings  (excepting  fbor  done  by  himaelfj 
Raphael  intrusted  to  Giulio  Romano  ana 
some  of  his  other  pupib,  and  the  stucco- 
work  to  John  of  Udine.  In  this  way  wis 
formed  a  complete  series  of  woriu  if  ait, 
which  have  exalted  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can into  a  temple  of  the  arts.  The  pope, 
charmed  with  the  excellence  of  tbe&b 
performances,  committed  to  Raphael  the 
decoration  of  another  stanza  of  the  Vati- 
can, with  images  of  the  saints  and  apos- 
tles, appointed  him  superintendent  of  all 
the  embellishments  of  this  palace,  and  load- 
ed him  with  marks  of  honor.  Duringdris 
time,  Raphael  produced  mamr  other  excel- 
lent piecesyprepored  designs  for  several  pal- 
aces in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and 
finished  the  Madonna  for  the  church  of  8t 
Sixtus  in  Piacenza  (now  in  Drefldenl  un- 
questionably one  of  the  master-wonai  of 
his  pencil.  The  loftiness,  dignity  and 
sublimity,  combined  with  sweetness,  grace 
and  beauty,  which  reign  in  ^s  jrictiue, 
render  it  inimitable.  Other  works  of  this 
period  are  St  Michael,  the  portraits  of 
Beatrice  of  Ferrara.  of  his  beloved  For- 
narina,  of  Oajrondelet  (now  in  England), 
of  count  Castiglione,  and  of  the  beautiful 
Joanna  of  Arragon  (both  in  Paris).  Of 
the  lAst  there  are  two  excellent  copies, 
which  are  oflen  represented  as  the  woik 
of  the  aitist  hunself,  one  in  die  pooocsrion 
of  count  Fries  at  Vienna,  the  other  of 
Wocher  at  Basle.  To  this  time,  also,  be- 
long the  fit^scoes  in  the  Famesina,  repre- 
senting the  life  of  Psyche  in  twelve  pic- 
tures, and  (ralatea,  dll,  except  the  last, 
executed  by  his  scholars ;  also  the  designs 
fit>m  the  ftblo  of  Psyohe,  ahogether  di^- 
ent  from  the  former,  tliiity-eight  in  num- 
ber, and  the  Madonna  delta  SeggioUi  (now 
in  Paris).  It  was  probably  at  a  later  peri- 
od that  Raphael  prepared  for  Aueustino 
Ghigi  desims  fbr  the  building  and  decora- 
tion of  a  chapel  in  Sta-Maria  del  Popolo, 
and  fbr  Leo  X  the  celebrated  cartoons 
(see  Cartoons)  for  tlie  tapestry  of  one  of 
the  chamberH  of  the  Vatican.  Tlieee 
tapestries  were  afterwards  annually  exhib- 
ited in  the  Vatican,  on  the  festival  of  Cor^ 
pus  Christij  but  have  lately  been  dispers- 
ed. This  is  tiie  more  to  be  lamented,  since 
they  have  often  been  preferred  to  the 
stame  of  Raphael,  in  point  of  composi- 
tion, loftiness  of  character,  variety  of  ex- 
pression, ffrouping,  attitudes,  &c.  For 
pamting  the  fourth  stanza — the  hall  of 
Constantine,  in  oil — Raphael  lefl  only  a 
few  sketches,  especially  of  the  battle  be- 
tween Constantine  and  Maxentius,  which 
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were  uaedby  Giiilio  Romano  and  his  oth- 
er acholan,  to  whom  the  labor  was  evQptu- 
ally  inlrusted.  The  pictiirea,  however, 
of  Justice  and  Benignity,  in  thiis  faally  were 
probably  executed  by  ma  own  hand.  Sev- 
eral easel-pieces,  ako,  seem  to  have  been 
executed  by  him  about  this  period ;  among 
others,  John  in  the  Deeert  (of  which  there 
exist  seveial  copies,  viz.  in  Florence,  in 
London,  in  the  galleiy  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  in  Vienna,  and  in  Damistadt : 
the  copies  are  so  good,  and  ao  much  alike, 
that  the  original  cannot  be  distinguished, 
and  is  not  known) ;  his  Madonna  and  Child, 
on  whom  an  angel  is  strewing  flowers,  and 
a  St.  Marg^t  Raphael's  last  and  un- 
finished painting — the  TransfifFuration  of 
Christ — ^is  in  the  Vatican.  Almough  crit- 
ics have  objected  to  this  painting  that  it 
contains  two  subjects,  and  consists  of  two 
pictures,  every  one  must  concede  that  it 
IS  the  most  peilfect  masterpiece  which 
modem  art  has  produced.  The  composi- 
tion is  so  noble,  the  design  so  perfect,  the 
expresdon  so  elevated  and  sidrfime,  the 
characters  so  various,  the  coloring  (as  far 
88  it  proceeds  from  Raphael)  so  true  and 
vigorous,  that  it  surpasses  all  his  other 
worics  in  these  points.  The  head  of 
Christ,  in  which  this  combination  is  most 
admired,  is  said  to  have  been  his  last  la- 
bor. Attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
was  increased  fay  improper  treatment,  this 
great  artist  died  at  the  a^  of  thirty-seven 
vears.  His  body  was  Itud  out  in  state  in 
his  study,  before  his  Transfiguration,  and 
consigned,  with  great  pomp,  to  the  church 
of  Sta-Maria  R^nda  (flHnnerly  the  Pan- 
theon), where  his  bones  still  rest,  with  the 
exceiition  of  his  skuU,  which  was  after- 
waiUB  placed  in  the  academy  of  St  Luke. 
His  tomb  is  indicated  by  his  bust,  execut- 
ed by  Naldini,  and  placed  there  by  Carlo 
Maratti,  and  by  the  epitaph  of  cardinal 
Bembo:— 

SU  hie  est  Raphael^  tmuU  quo  sosjrite  vinci 
Magna  rerum  pareru,  et  moriente  mori. 

All  contemporary  auth<»s  describe  Rapha- 
el as  kind,  obliging,  modest  and  amiable, 
equally  respected  and  beloved  by  high  and 
low.  The  beauty  of  his  figure,  and  his 
noble  countenance,  which  inspired  confi- 
dence, prepossessed  the  beholder  in  his 
favor  at  first  sight  He  died  urunarried, 
though  by  no  means  averse  to  women.  In 
accordance  with  his  last  will,  his  property 
went  to  his  fi&vorite  scholar8,6iulio  Roma- 
no and  Francesco  Penni.  When  we  c<mi- 
sider  the  number  of  Raphael's  paintings, 
however  severe  we  may  be  in  judging  of 
tb«ir  genuineness,  it  seems  hardly  credi- 


ble that  the  entire  compass  of  ahumanlife 
qpuld  be  sufficient  finr  their  execution. 
They  prove  the  wonderful  fecundity  c^ 
his  genius,  and  the  fecility  with  which  he 
executed.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  consider- 
ed that  Raphael  furnished  the  designs  for 
a  great  number  of  pieces  executed  by  his 
scholars ;  devoted  much  study  to  his  most 
inqKMtant  paintings  (as  is  sliown  by  the 
numerous  sketches  of  Madormas,  of  the 
School  of  Athens,  of  the  Dispute  of  the 
Fathers,  &c.) ;  and,  in  many  cases,  first 
drew  all  his  figures  naked,  in  order  the 
better  to  adapt  the  drapery  and  its  folds  to 
their  respecUve  attimdes.  And  if  we  fur- 
ther reflect  that  the  supervision  of  the 
building  of  St  Peter's  church,  and  the 
preparation  of  designs  for  the  erection  of 
other  churches  and  palaces,  with  several 
other  collateral  taslu,  were  impoeed  on 
him,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  his  genius.  At  first,  his  de- 
sign, conformably  with  the  taste  of  the 
times,  and  the  instruction  which  he  had 
received,  was  somewhat  stiff  and  dry. 
Aflier  studying  with  assiduity  nature  and 
the  antiques,  he  formed  for  himself  an 
ideal,  which,  by  its  harmony  with  nature, 
touches  the  feelings,  while  the  Greek  ide- 
al rather  overpowers  by  its  loftiness.  In 
his  manhood,  his  pencil  acquired  sreater 
freedom,  and  his  figures  became  nill  of 
life  and  motion.  His  drapery,  always 
simple  and  light,  in  his  latest  pieces  gene- 
ralfy  forms  liu-ge  masses,  and  is  excellent- 
ly arranged,  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  parts 
intended  to  be  shown.  In  foreshorteniriff, 
and  in  perspective,  he  was  imperfect  hi 
coloring,  he  was,  at  first,  diy ;  tiU,  taught 
hy  Fra  Bartelomeo,  he  consulted  namre 
alone.  Although,  in  this  department  of 
the  art,  he  never  reached  the  excellence 
of  Correggio  or  Titian,  his  colors  always 
appearing  too  heavy  and  dull,  yet  his  St 
John  in  Florencp-,  the  Fomarina,  and  his 
Transfiguration,  show  how  far  he  had  ad- 
vanced ;  and  only  from  tliese  pictures  can 
we  form  a  jud^ent ;  for  hb  other  works, 
of  the  best  period,  were  generally  execut- 
ed by  his  scholars,  or,  at  most,  retouched 
by  him.  The  distribution  of  light  and 
shade  Raphael  understood  very  well ;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  chitaro'Scuroy  he  is  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  above- 
mentioned  great  coiorists.  On  the  other 
hand,  composition  and  expression  must 
almost  be  considered  Raphael's  exclusive 
proper^ ;  and,  in  these  respects,  he  has 
never  found  a  rival.  He  always  selected 
the  moment  of  action  which  expressed 
most  cleariy  the  dispositions  of  the  actors. 
Avoiding    all    lumecessary  exertion  of 
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snenfftfl,  all  ezc«n,  occiipM  solely  with 
the  object  to  be  represented,  be  eixfeavor- 
ed  to  give  to  his  penons  just  so  much 
motion  te  was  requisite.  Thence  it  is 
that  we  frequently  find  in  his  works 
straight,  simple  attitudes,  which  are,  nev- 
erthele^  so  oeautiftil  in  their  place,  and 
leave  so  much  room  for  the  expression 
of  feeling.  Unlike  other  artists,  he  first 
meditated  on  the  whole  of  the  scene  to 
be  represented,  and  the  general  character 
of  the  expression ;  next  proceeded  to  the 
figures,  and  lastly  to  the  single  parts  of 
them.  In  this  way,  his  fiffiires  possess  a 
harmony  at  which  many  ouier  artists  have 
aimed  in  vain.  The  most  distinguished 
of  his  scholars  ware  Giulio  Pipi  Romano, 
Francesco  Penni  il  Fattore,  Pohdoro  Cal- 
dara  di  Caravagno,  Benvenuto  Garofido, 
John  of  Udine,  Bartolomeo  Ramenffhi  il 
fiagnacavallo.  These,  with  tlieir  follow- 
ers,  and  later  imitators,  constitute  the  Ro- 
man school,  founded  bv  Raphael,  which 
has  ever  been  distmguiahed  above  others 
for  the  excellences  which  bekmged  to  its 
founder.  The  latest  Lives  of  Raphael  are 
those  of  Bmun  (Wiesbaden,  1815),  of  Fu- 
seli  (Ziirich,  1815),  and  of  duatrem^rede 
duinqr  (Paris,  1825).  Maico  Antonio 
(Ant  Raimondi)  enffraved  Raphael's  draw- 
ings,  and  Raphael  himself  is  said  to  have 
etched  the  outhnea  of  some  of  the  plates. 
A  Catalogue  des  Esian^ies  gravies  ir«pr^ 
JUffadt  par  7\turi$au  Eabtitu  (count 
Lroell),  appeared,  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  in  1^19;  and  the  itudei  calquies 
et  dea9mk$  ^aorks  5  7\ii(e<itir  dt  RtpL, 
aeeonrn^nkM  at  la  Oraovare  au  Trait  et 
dt  ^^oHce8  hift.  et  erit^  by  Emer.  David 
(Paris,  1832).  These  fire  pieces  are  the 
Agnu9  Deiy  LaPerU,  La  yimiatum  (»nce 
engraved  by  Desnoyers),  La  VUrge  au 
Poisson,  and  La  ^^onmo,  which  were 
canied  to  France  in  1813,  were  retouch- 
ed there,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1815. 

Rapin  de  Thotras,  Paul,  a  historian, 
bom  atCastres,  in  Lancuedoc,  in  1661, 
studied  law  under  his  fiither,  who  was  an 
advocate,  until  tlie  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  drove  him  to  England,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Holland,  where  he  entered  a 
company  of  French  cadets.  In  1689,  he 
folk) wed  the  prince  of  Oranse  into  Eng- 
land, and  disunguished  himself  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Boyne.  In  1707,  he  settled  at 
Wesel,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  his 
History  of  England.  He  died  at  Wesel 
m  1725.  His  great  woric,  LHisUnre 
iPAngUierre  (Hague,  10  vols.,  4to.,  1735—- 
1736^  has  been  twice  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ;  and  Tindal  continued  it  up  to  1760. 


It  is  prolix  and  unanimated,  but  impartiBl» 
and  contains  much  solid  information. 

Rafp,  John,  count  oC  a  Freoeh  gene- 
ral durinff  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
bom  in  Alsatia,  in  1772.  In  1786,  he  en- 
tered the  military  service.  As  aid  of  gen- 
eral Dcsaix,  he  accompanied  him  during 
the  campaigns  in  Germanv  and  ^^eypt- 
After  Desaix  bad  fallen  at  Marengo,  Rapp 
became  aid  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he  had 
carried  information  of  Desaix^s  death.  In 
1802,  he  executed  the  commission  which 
he  had  received  from  the  first  consul  to 
exhort  the  Swiss  to  a  cessation  of  hootiii- 
ties,  and  to  proflfer  the  mediation  of 
France  in  the  conflict  of  parties*  which 
had  destroyed  the  utinquillity  of  tbecoun- 
try  since  its  occupation  by  the  French  ar- 
mies. The  dwiss  submitted  to  Bona- 
parte's decision.  In  the  following  year, 
Rapp  was  despatched  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  to  superintend  the  erection  of  wotks 
to  protect  the  country  against  a  landimr 
of  the  English.  On  the  breaking  out  or 
the  war  against  Austria,  in  1805,  be  ac- 
companied Napoleon,  and,  after  the  bnttbe 
of  Austeriitz,  where  he  threw  the  Ruaaan 
guards  into  conftision  bv  a  bold  attack 
with  his  cavalry,  and  took  prince  Repoin 
prisoner,  he  was  made  biigadier-geperal. 
Iti  the  war  with  Prussia  and  Runia,  he 
also  fought  with  reputation,  and,  m  the 
summer  of  1807,  received  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Dantzic,  ia.  the  room  of  general 
Lefebvre.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
interruption  in  18152,  when  he  distinguiab- 
ed  himself  in  Russia,  he  remuned  aeven 
years  commander  of  Dantzic,  which  he 
defonded  after  the  retreat  of  the  French  ar 
my  firom  Russia,  till  1814,  during  a  severe 
sieve,  in  which  he  displayed  mat  talent 
ana  brilliant  courage,  and  not  till  all  i 
of  defence  were  exhausted,  and  he 
compelled  by  fomine,  did  he  capitulate. 
He  was  taken,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to 
Kiew.  Retuniing  to  France  in  1814,  be 
was  received  with  distinction  by  the  kuif , 
and,  in  March,  1815,  was  intrusted  wiui 
the  command  of  the  first  corps  d^armSe^ 
destined  to  retard  the  progress  of  Napo- 
leon. But  when  the  defection  of  the 
whole  army  rendered  all  resistance  impos- 
sible, Rapp  also  went  over  to  Napoleon, 
who  made  him  commander  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  which  occupie<l  the  lines 
on  the  Lauter  and  from  Weiasenburg,  and 
extended  along  the  Rhine  as  fares  H&nin- 
gen.  After  several  batties  with  an  enemy 
of  superior  force,  Rapp  retreated  under 
the  cannons  of  Strasburg.  When  Louis 
XVIII  returned  a  second  time  to  Paris, 
Rapp  retained  the  command  of  the  fifth 
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division,  gianted  him  by  Napoleon,  till 
September  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
army  was  disbanded.  He  retired  to  his 
estates,  but  soon  returned  to  Paris. 
When  the  news  of  Napoleon's  death 
arrived,  RapP  was  about  the  person  of 
the  king.  The  information  moved  him 
80  strongly,  that  he  expressed  his  feelings 
aloud  : — **  1  am  not  ungrateful,"  he  said, 
and  immediately  withdrew.  The  king, 
informed  of  his  conduct,  sent  for  him,  and 
thus  addressed  him  : — *^  Rapp,  I  know 
that  you  are  greatly  affected  at  this  infor- 
mation :  this  does  honor  to  your  heart, 
and  I  only  love  and  esteem  you  the  more 
for  it"  Rapp  died  in  1821,  being  at  the 
time  lieutenant-general  of  the  cavalry. 
After  his  death  appeared  the  interesting; 
Mhnoins  du  QMrat  Rapp^  icriU  pear  Lm- 
mime  (Parts,  1823).  (See  Mhn.  des  Con- 
Umporains,  1st  No.;  these  are  genuine; 
a  former  edition  was  declared  spurious, 
by  the  widow  of  the  eeneral.) 

Rapp,*  George  and  Frederic,  the  latter 
the  adoptive  son  of  the  former,  founders 
of  the  society  of  Harmony,  in  the  town 
of  Economy,  Beaver  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Both  emigrated  with  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  in  1804,  from  Wfir- 
temberg  to  the  U.  States.  They  first  set- 
tled on  Connoquenessing  creek,  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Pittsburg.  Here  they 
labored  as  pioneers  in  the  wilderness. 
They  introduced  community  of  property, 
takinff  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  as  their  guide.  The  town,foundcd 
Feb.  15, 1805,  was  called  Harmotoff  and 
advanced  rapidly.  Agricultural  and  nianu- 
fiictured  articles  were  soon  produced  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  sale  by  the  flour- 
ishing colony.  In  1814,  the  colony  pur- 
chased in  Indiana,  at  that  time  a  territory, 
27,000  acres  on  the  Wabash,  and,  in  1815, 
the  whole  colony  had  removed  thither. 
This  town  was  called  A>tr  Harmom/j  and 
prospered  much  more  npidly  tlian  the 
former,  as  the  society  had  already  accu' 
mulated  wealth  in  its  former  residence. 
The  bad  administration  of  justice,  how- 
ever, again  caused  them  to  remove.  New 
Harmony  was  sold  ui  1824,  and  Econonur, 
eighteen  miles  lielow  Pittsburg,  settled.  In 
the  summer  of  1831,  Economy  contained 
about 200  houses,  and  about  900  members. 
They  are  more  devoted  to  manufactures 
than  to  agriculture,  yet  the  lands  are  culti- 

*  This  article  hu  been  inserted,  contrary  to 
cur  rule  of  not  giving  notices  of  living  citizens  of 
the  U.  States,  with  a  view  to  furnish  some  infor- 
mation respecliur  the  settlement  of  Economy, 
for  iK-hich  we  had  not  the  materials  at  the  time 
of  preparing  the  articles  in  E. 
"^^  44* 


vated  in  the  best  manner.  They  manu- 
facture annually  about  100,000  pounds  of 
wool,  and  300  bales  of  cotton.  They 
make  broadcloths,  flannels,  carpets,  and 
even  silk  handkerchiefs  (they  having  lately 
begun  to  rear  silkworms ;  in  1831,  they 
had  about  100  pounds  of  silk  which  they 
had  prepared).  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  are  reared  in  great  numbers. 
Wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  clover,  and 
garden  fruits,  are  raised  in  abundance, 
and  even  wine  is  made.  The  surplus 
produce  is  sold  for  their  joint  benefit 
Anv  one  who  wishes  to  join  them,  lives 
vrith  them  for  six  months ;  afler  which  he 
is  voted  for.  If  he  is  admitted,  he  throws 
his  whole  fortune  into  the  joint  stock ;  and 
if  he  should  leave  the  society,  it  is  re- 
stored to  him,  but  without  mterest,  or 
share  in  the  profits.  The  novice  prom- 
ises obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  elders, 
and  never  to  make  any  claims  for  services 
rendered ;  whereupon  the  society  prom- 
ises to  furnish  him  every  thing  necessary 
in  health  and  sickness.  The  punishments 
are  reprimands,  exclusion  from  the  church 
for  some  weeks,  during  which  time  no 
one  has  intercourse  vfith  the  offender,  and 
expulsion.  The  professed  object  of  their 
religious  system  is  to  learn  and  follow  the 
precepts  of  Jesus.  Their  music,  instru- 
mental and  vocal,*  is  excellent.  Members 
of  both  sexes  are  admitted,  but  they  do 
not  marry.  The  wealth  of  the  society  is 
supposed  to  be  very  great  Mr.  George 
Rapp  is  the  patriarch.  Feb.  1, 1632,  two 
hundred  ana  seventeen  membera  made 
known  their  secession,  and  declared  that 
all  the  authority  granted  by  them  to 
George  Rapp  had  peased. 

Rappahaivnock  ;  a  river  of  Virginia, 
which  rises  ia  the  Blue  ridge,  and  runs  east' 
south-east  about  180  miles,  and  flows  into 
ChesaMice  bay,  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  the  rotomac.  It  passes  the  towns  of 
Falmouth,  Fredericsburg,  Port  Royal  and 
Leeds,  and  is  navigable  to  Fredericsburg, 
110  miles,  for  vessels  of  130  or  140  tons. 

Raritait  ;  a  river  of  New  Jersey,  fonn- 
ed  by  two  bronches  which  unite  twenty 
miles  above  New  Brunswick.  It  becomes 
navigable  two  miles  above  that  city,  at 
a  place  called  Brunsunck  Landing.  It 
passes  Amboy,  and  then  widens  into  Rar- 
itan  bay,  which  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  ocean. 

Ras  ;  Arabian  for  head,  and  prefixed  to 
names  of  promontories  or  capes. 

Rasciahs,  or  Raitzen;  a  Sclavonic 
tribe,  which  formerly  inhabited  Servia  and 
Illyiia,  but  at  present  is  spread  throu|[h 
Sclavonia,  Lower  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
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Moldavia  and  Walachia.  They  profess 
the  Greek  faith,  but  inanv  of  them  have 
joined  the  Catholic  church. 

Rash  (exanihema);  an  eruption  of  the 
skin.  It  consists  of  red  patches  on  the 
skin,  diffused  irre^Iarly  over  the  body. 
Portions  of  the  cuucle  are  oflen  elevated 
in  a  rash,  but  the  elevations  are  not  acu- 
minated. The  eruption  is  usually  ac« 
companied  with  a  general  disorder  of  the 
consdtudon,  and  terminates  in  a  few  days 
by  cudcular  exfoliations. 

Rask,  Erasmus  Christian,  professor  of 
literary  history,  and  librarian  m  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  a  learned  linguist, 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  was  Dom 
near  Odensee,  in  the  island  of  Funen,  in 
1784.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  after- 
wards lived  several  years  in  Iceland,  and 
made  scientific  tours  through  Sweden, 
Finland  and  Russia.  In  1806,  he  receiv- 
ed an  appointment  in  the  university  libra- 
ry at  Copenhagen,  and  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  oldest  sources  of  north- 
em  history.  His  Introduction  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Icelandic  or  Old  Lan- 
guage of  the  North  (Copenhagen,  1811); 
his  Angdsaxsisk  Sproglare  (Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  Stockholm,  1817,  translated  into 
English  b;^  Thorpe) ;  his  Examination 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Icelandic  Language 
Copenhagen,  1818),  which  received  the 
prize  from  the  Danish  society  of  science ; 
nis  edition  of  Bjom  Haldorsen's  Icelandic 
Dictionary ;  and  his  valuable  contributions 
to  other  works  on  the  ancient  northern . 
literature,— are  proofs  of  his  learning  and 
industry.  In  1819,  Rask  undertook  a  tour 
through  Russia  to  P«isia,  and  thence 
sailed  (1890)  for  Bomb&y,  and  visited 
Ceylon,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
his  researches  in  comparative  philology. 
While  in  the  East,  he  collectedl  113  old 
and  rare  Oriental  manuscripts  for  (be  uni- 
verstty  of  Copenhagen:  among  them  were 
thirty-three  relative  to  the  ancient  Persian 
literatuxe,  and  pardcularly  to  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  several  of  which  had  escaped  Uie 
notice  of  Anquetil  du  Perron ;  nineteen 
of  them  in  the  Zend,  and  the  others  in 
the  Pehlvi  language :  twenty-four  of  the 
manuscripts  belong  to  a  hitherto  almost 
unknown  portion  of  Indian  literature. 
Since  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  profes- 
sor Rask  has  published  a  Snanish  Gram- 
mar, a  Frisian  Grammar,  a  Danish  Gram- 
mar for  the  use  of  Englishmen  (1830), 
and,  very  recently,  an  Arabic  Grammar 
and  Text-Book. 

Raspberrt.  The  common  cultivated 
raspberry  (rubus  id<tus)  has  a  woody  root, 
fh>m  which  arise  several  upright  stems. 


attaining  the  height  of  tnree  or  four  feet, 
and  rough  with  numerous  fine  prickks : 
the  inferior  leaves  are  pinnate,  com- 
posed of  five  oval  acute  toothed  kaflats, 
green  above,  and  whitish  and  downy  be- 
neath ;  the  superior  ones  are  temale  ;  the 
flowers  are  white,  and  rather  small,  sup- 
ported on  slender  branching  peduncles, 
which  arise  from  the  axils  of^the  superior 
leaves :  th(;y  are  succeeded  by  a  well- 
known  fTuit,compoeed  of  numerous  round- 
ed succulent  grams,  and  of  a  delicious  fla- 
vor. It  grows  wild  in  rocky  places^ 
throughout  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Several  varieties  are  cultivat- 
ed,difl^ng  in  the  size  and  color  of  the  fhot, 
either  red,  flesh-colored,  or  yellow.  On« 
variety  bears  twice  a  year.  A  light  sou  ^ 
best  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  raspberry, 
and  an  eastern  or  western  exposure,  sli^t- 
ly  shaded.  It  is  generally  propagated  by 
suckers,  which  the  old  roots  give  out  in 
|>rofusion ;  and  the  time  of  planting  con- 
tinues from  November  till  the  middle  of 
March.  A  distance  of  three  feet  in  ever^' 
direction,  should  be  left  round  the  stocks, 
and  no  more  suckers  should  be  suflfered 
to  remain  than  are  intended  to  bear  the 
following  year,  unless  young  plants  are 
wanted;  and  if  very  large  firuit  is  the 
object,  no  suckers  should  be  left  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  strongest  suckers  are 
wanted,  the  fruit-bearing  snoots  ^ouid  be 
cut  down.  Raspberries  have  a  grateful 
subacid  taste,  and,  unlike  most  fiiiita,  do 
not  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation  in 
the  stomach ;  their  perfume  is  very  de- 
lightful. They  are  much  used  in  cookery 
and  confectionary,  as  well  as  in  desserts  : 
with  suffar  they  are  made  into  jam  and 
jelly,  and  also  into  cakes.  The  juice,  mix- 
ed with  a  certain  portion  of  suffar  and  braiH 
dy,  constitutes  the  liqueur  called  raspberry 
brandy ;  and  it  is  sometimes  manufactured 
into  wine.  In  some  parts  of  £uro{)e,  a 
white  vinegar  is  prepared  by  infusion, 
which  is  converted  into  a  sirup  by  afldiiig 
tlie  requisite  quantity  of  sugar. — A  second 
species  of  raspbeny  (It  strtf^sus),  bearing 
a  small  red  fruit,  grows  wild  in  most  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  U.  States.  The 
fruit  has  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  freqnem- 
ly  makes  its  appearance  in  our  miukets. 
It  is  probably  susceptible  of  as  much  im- 
provement by  cultivation  as  the  preceding 
species. — ^The  genus  nAus  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  rojoeecc,  and  is  numerous  in 
the  U.  States,  comprehending  the  different 
sorts  of  blackberries  and  dewberries,  as 
they  are  termed.  One  of  them,  the  flow- 
ering raspberry  (R.  odoraha^t  is  a  highly 
ornamental  shrub,   distinguished    by  its 
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v«ry  hu-ge  brigfat  red  flowers,  and  is  fre- 
(|iiend!f  cultiiraaed  in  gardens,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  Ameriea  :  it  grows  wild  in  Can- 
ad^  the  Northern  States,  and  along  the 
whole  range  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. Two  other  species,  growins  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  are  equally  re- 
markable for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers. 

Rastaot  ;  a  town  with  4200  inhabit- 
ants, in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the 
river  Murg,  about  nine  miles  from  Carls- 
ruhe.  The  beautiful  castle  Favorite  was, 
until  1771,  the  residence  of  the  margraves 
of  Baden-Baden.  At  the  congress  of 
Rastadt,  171dL  prince  Eugene  (for  Austria) 
and  marshal  Villars  (for  France)  besan  the 
negotiations  which  put  an  end  to  the  Ba- 
varian war  of  succession  by  the  peace  of 
Rastadt,  March  6, 1714.  The  second  con- 

rs  at  Rastadt  was  opened  Dec.  9, 1797, 
the  purpose  of  concluding  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  and  was 
diasolved  by  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
April  7,  1799.  (See  Congress.)  The 
French  ministers  Robeijot,  Bonnier,  and 
Jean  de  Bry,  set  out  to  return,  April  28, 
1799,  but,  about  200  paces  fW>m  the  sub- 
urb, were  attacked  by  a  troop  of  hussars. 
Robeijot  and  Bonnier  were  killed,  their 

Sapers  taken,  and  their  persons  plundered ; 
can  de  Bry  and  the  secretary  Rosenstiel 
escaped  to  Rostacft  The  diet  at  Ratisbon 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  afhir,  which 
it  left  to  the  emperor.  This,  after  being 
prosecuted  for  some  time  vrith  spirit,  was 
at  length  dropped.  It  is  now  generally 
beiiev^  that,  though  the  hussara  had  orders 
to  take  the  papers  from  these  ministers,  the 
killing  was  probably  caused  by  their  wish 
to  plunder. 

Rat.  The  common  brown  or  Norway 
rat,  now  so  extensively  diffused  over  this 
countiy,  is  not  indigenous  to  our  soil,  but 
was  introduced  Som  Europe,  which 
received  it  from  Asia  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (as  late  as  the  year  1750).  There 
are  few  parts  of  the  world,  now  visited  by 
navigators,  where  this  animal  has  not  been 
intrc^uced  ;  and  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  its  introduction  has  been,  that 
all  the  nadve  rats  have  been  destroyed,  or 
obliged  to  withdraw  bevond  the  reach  of 
this  subtle  and  implacable  enemy.  Prior 
to  the  year  above  mentioned,  this  rat, 
now  so  notorious  for  its  ravages,  was 
almost,  if  not  wholly,  unknown  in  Europe. 
It  was  conveyed  to  England  about  the 
period  above  mentioned,  in  tlie  timber- 
ships  from  Norway  ;  and  hence  it  has 
received  one  of  its  common  names.. 
Many  years  subsequently  it  was  brought 


to  this  country  in  European  ships,  and 
has  been  gradually  propagated  from  the 
seaports  over  the  greater  part  of  the  comi- 
nent  The  brown  rat  takes  np  its  resi- 
dence about  wharie,  store-houses,  cel- 
lars, granaries,  &c.,  and  destroys  the  com- 
mon bhick  rat  and  mouse,  or  encirefy 
expels  them  firom  the  vicinities  it  fre- 
quenta  To  chickens,  rabbits,  young  pig- 
eons, ducks,  and  various  other  domestic 
animals,  it  is  equally  destructive,  when 
urged  by  hunger  and  opportunity.  Eggs 
are  also  a  very  favorite  article  of  fo^ 
with  this  species,  and  are  sought  witii 
great  avidity  ;  in  fiict,  every  thing  that  is 
edible  faHs  a  prey  to  their  voracity,  and 
can  scarcely  be  secured  fW>m  their 
persevering  and  audacious  inroads.  In 
the  country,  they  take  up  their  abodes 
accordinff  to  convenience  and  the  abun- 
dance of  provifflon,  infesting  especially 
mills,  bams  and  out-houses,  or  residing  in 
holes  along  the  banks  of  races  or  other 
water-courses.  The  brown  rat  swims 
with  great  facility,  and  dives  with  vigor, 
remaining  under  water  for  a  conaderable 
time,  and  swimming  thus  to  some  dis- 
tance. When  attacked,  and  not  aHowed 
an  opportunity  of  escaphag,  he  becomes  a 
dangerous  antaffonist,  leaping  at  his  ene- 
my, and  inflicting  severe  and  dangerous 
wounds  with  his  teeth.  The  most  eager 
cat  becomes  immediately  intimidated  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  rats  thus  pen- 
ned up,  and  is  very  willing  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  an  encounter.  The  brown  rat 
is  amazingly  prolific,  and,  but  for  its  nu- 
merous enemies,  and  its  own  rapacious 
disposition,  would  become  an  intolerable 
pest.  Happily  for  the  world,  in  addition 
to  man,  to  the  weazel,  cat,  some  species 
of  dog,  &C.,  rats  frequently  find  destruc- 
tive enemies  in  each  other,  both  in  the 
Adult  and  young  state.  The  strongest  of 
the  species  prey  upon  the  weaker,  and 
are  the  most  merciless  destroyera  of  thehr 
own  kind.*  The  weazel  and  the  terrier 
are  the  most  efliclent  rat-killers,  as  tlie 
first  can  pursue  the  enemy  to  his  most 
secret  retreat,  and  the  second  derives, 
from  his  superior  strength  and  activity,  a 
very  decided  advantage  in  the  contest. 
The  cat,  though  in  general  a  very  useful 
auxiliary  in  lessening  the  number  of  this 

*  "It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  these 
animals,  that  the  skins  of  such  of  them  as  have 
been  devoured  in  their  holes.,  have  frequently  been 
found  curiously  turned  inside  out,  every  part  be- 
ing completely  inverted  to  the  ends  of  the  toef*. 
How  the  operation  is  performed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  y  but  it  appears  to  be  effected  in 
some  peculiar  mode  of  eating  out  tlie  contents ' 
—Bewick,  Hist,  of  Quadrupeds. 
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speeiea,  is  veiy  liable  both  to  be  foiled  and 
wonted  in  her  attempts.  As  theae  rats 
bring  forth  from  tweWe  to  eighteen  at  a 
litter,  we  have  gocnl  reason  to  rejoice  that 
BO  many  animals  have  an  instinctive  ani- 
moeity  against  so  noxious  a  marauder.  The 
cunning  of  these  rats  is  not  leas  than  their 
impudence ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take 
them  in  traps,  after  one  or  two  have  been 
'  thus  caught,  as  the  rest  avoid  it  with  scru- 
pulous care,  however  tempting  may  be 
the  bait  it  contains.  The  surest  way  to 
remove  them  is  by  poison,  which,  how- 
ever, they  frequently  detect  and  avoid. 
The  powder  of  nux  vomieoy  mixed  with 
some  Indian  com  or  oat-meal,  and  scented 
with  oil  of  rhodium,  is  found  very  effectual 
in  destroying  them.  Arsenic  is  very  com- 
monly used  in  the  same  way  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  &tal  accidents  which  fre- 
quently occur  when  this  poison  is  kept 
about  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the  label 
being  removed  or  changed,  and  the  arsen- 
ic administered  to  members  of  the  fiimily 
instead  of  some  other  medicine,  render 
it  a  very  objectionable  resource.  The 
brown  rat  measures  about  nine  inches, 
and  is  of  a  liffht  brown  color,  intermingled 
with  ssh  and  tawny.  The  color  of  the 
throat  and  belly  is  of  a  dirty  white,  inclin- 
ing to  gray.  It  has  pale,  flesh-colored, 
ni&ed  feet,  with  a  tail  of  the  same  length 
as  the  body,  and  covered  with  small  dusky 
Belles,  with  short  hairs  thinly  scattered 
between. — ^The  black  rat  was  much  more 
common  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  brown  rat  than  at  present.  It  is  now 
found  only  in  situations  to  which  the 
brown  rat  hss  not  extended,  and  is  almost 
as  injurious  and  destnicdve,  resembling  it 
closely  in  manners  and  habits.  It  is  of  a 
deep  iron-gray,  and  indeed  neariy  of  a 
black  color  above,  and  of  an  ash  color  on 
the  lower  parts  of  its  bodv.  Its  legs  are 
nearly  naked,  and  on  its  fore  feet,  instead 
of  the  rudimental  thumb,  it  has  a  claw. 
The  length,  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  is  seven  inches ;  the  tail  itself  is 
almost  eight  inches  long.  It  hss  been  a 
matter  of  dispute,  whether  this  animal 
was  received  here  from  Europe,  or  was 
originally  taken  hence  to  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  Blumenbach,  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  states  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  black  rat  was  carried 
from  Europe  to  America.  Garcilaso  de 
la  Vega  states,  that  it  was  first  introduced 
into  South  America  by  the  Europeans, 
about  the  year  1544,  and  Qeraldus  Cam- 
brensis  speaks  of  them  in  Europe  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  America. 
Ratafia.    ('See  Liqueur.) 


Ratan  (calamua) ;  a  gwua  of  pahns^ 
but  widely  differing  in  huMt  firom  the  rast 
of  that  family,  and,  in  this  respect,  some- 
what resembling  the  grnies.  The  spe- 
cies have  all  perennial,  long,  round,  solid, 
jointed,  unbrauching  stems,  extremely 
touffh  and  pliable,  often  ascending  anciong 
the  oranchea  of  trees,  but  without  prickles 
or  tendrils.  They  grow  in  profusion 
along  the  banks  of  riven  in  tropical  Asia 
and  the  neighboring  islands.  All  the 
species  are  very  useful,  and  are  applied  to 
various  purposes:  the  fruit  and  younc 
stems  of  all  rurnish  nutriment,  and  a  drink 
is  obtained  from  the  liquid  which  flows 
from  wounds  made  in  the  spadix.  One 
species  is  even  cultivated  for  its  iiuit, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
covered  with  scales.  Certain  species  fur- 
nish cables,  cords  and  withes  of  exceeding 
strength;  othera  are  split  into  strips  for 
making  the  seats  and  backs  of  chairs, 
baskets,  and  other  light  and  elegant  articles 
of  furniture ;  those  which  are  larger  and 
firmer,  and  whose  ioints  are  more  distant, 
afford  elegant  walking-sticks;  in  short, 
the  economical  purposes  to  which  the 
various  species  or  ratans  are  applied,  are 
very  numerous,  even  in  northern  climatesL 
A  trade  in  ratans,  to  considerable  extent, 
is  carried  on  fit>m  several  of  the  East  India 
islands  to  China,  which  is  the  principal 
market  for  them.  * 

Rate;  the  name  of  the  classes  into 
which  ships  of  war  are  divided  in  the 
navy,  according  to  their  force  and  magni- 
tude: thus  the  Jarst  rate  comprehends  ail 
ships  of  100  guns  and  upwards;  Mtcond 
rate  includes  dl  ships  carrying  from  90  to 
96  ^ns,  u|x>n  three  decks;  Uurd  rate 
consists  of  ships  from  64  to  80  cannon ; 
fowtk  rates  consist  of  ships  from  50  to  60 
guns,  upon  two  decks  and  the  quarter- 
deck. All  vessels  of  war  under  the  fourth 
rate  are  usually  comprehended  under  the 
general  names  of  Jrtgates,  and  never 
appear  in  the  line  of  l)aule.  They  are 
divided  into  two  rates,  viz,  Jjfth  'rates, 
mounting  from  32  to  40  or  44  guns ;  and 
sixth  rates^  of  from  20  to  30  guns. 

Rat£l  (ratelus  meUworus) ;  a  species  of 
animals  allied  to  the  gluttons,  inhabiting 
the  southern  part  of  Africa.  It  lires  on 
honey,  which  it  procures  in  great  quanti- 
ties, the  bees  in  that  part  of  the  country 
raakins  their  nests  in  burrows  in  the 
ground,  which  have  been  deserted  by 
some  animal  Sparrman  gives  an  extraor- 
dinary and  almost  incredible  account  of 
its  sagacity,  viz.  that  it  will  ascend  the 
highest  part  of  the  desert  it  inhabits  to 
look  about,  placing  one  foot  above  its 
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eyes,  to  prevent  their  being  dazzled  by 
the  sun.  The  reason  be  assigns  for  its 
choosing  this  elevated  situation  is,  that  it 
may  the  better  hear  and  see  the  honey- 
goide  cuckoo,  which  lives  on  bees,  and 
serves  as  a  guide  to  their  hives.  From 
the  toughness  of  its  hide  and  the  stiiTuess 
of  its  hair,  it  is  admiral 'ly  defended,  not 
only  from  the  stings  of  bees,  but  also 
from  the  attacks  of  more  formidable 
adversaries.  The  rate]  has  a  blunt  nose ; 
no  external  ears ;  a  rough  tongue ;  short 
legs,  furnished  with  long  and  straight 
claws,  deeply  grooved  beneath :  the 
crown  of  its  bead  and  upper  part  of  its 
body  is  gray;  the  rest  is  black,  except 
that  from  each  ear  a  dusky  line  extends 
to  the  tail.  The  length  of  the  bociv  is 
forty  inches ;  of  the  tail,  twelve ;  of'^the 
anterior  claws,  an  inch  and  three  quarters. 

Ration,  in  the  army ;  a  portion  of  am- 
munition, bread,  drink  and  forage,  dis- 
tributed to  each  soldier  for  his  dai)y  sub- 
sistence, &c.  The  officers  have  several 
rations,  according  to  their  quality  and  the 
number  of  attendants  they  are  obfiged  to 
keep. 

Rattoiialism,  in  the  philosophy  of 
religion ;  opposed  to  supematuralism. 
Both  words  are  chiefly  used  in  Germany. 
(See  Supamahtralisnu) 

Ratisboft  (in  German,  Regenshurg)^ 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Germany, 
built  by  the  Romans,  and  called  Regxnumy 
or  Cattra  RegirM,  was,  as  early  as  the 
second  centuiy,  a  commercial  place,  as 
appears  from  an  inscription  on  a  temple 
brought  to  li^t  by  K.  T.  Gemeioer. 
Under  the  Aguolfingians,  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Bavaria.  After  the  deposition  of 
this  dynasty,  it  was  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  German  king.  It  under- 
went several  changes,  and,  in  1663,  was 
made  the  permanent  seat  of  the  diet  of  the 
German  empire,  and  so  continued  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  same.  In  1803,  the  city 
i«nd  the  bishopric  of  the  same  name  were 
given  to  the  elector  of  Mayence,  who  was 
MOW  styled  "  arch-chancellor  of  the  em- 
pire." The  city  and  bishopric  were  made 
a  princi[)ality,  and  the  fonner  see  of  May- 
ence transferred  to  Ratisbon.  When  the 
prince-prininte  was  made  grand-duke  of 
Frankfort  by  Napoleon  (in  1810),  the 
iirincipality  was  given  to  Bavaria.  Ratis- 
bon has,  at  present,  26,100  inhabitants 
(mostly  Lutherans),  and  is  tJie  chief 
pUice  of  the  circle  of  the  Regen.  The 
city  lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Danube  and  the  Regen.  A 
bridge  1091  feet  long  (built  in  1135-46) 
leads  over  the  Danube.    The  buildings 


are  old;  the  straets  crooked,  but  clean. 
The  city  hall,  in  which  the  diet  used  to 
assemble,  with  the  library,  the  cathedral, 
and  several  other  public  buildings,  deserve 
mention.  There  are  several  gcwd  schooL^ 
and  learned  societies.  The  manu&ctures 
consist  chiefly  of  potteiy,  bleached  wax, 
soap,  beer  and  brandy.  Yam  is  here  dyecl 
Turkish  red.  There  is  also  considerable 
commerce.  Near  the  city  is  the  monu- 
ment, which  the  late  archbishop  and 
prince-primate,  Charles  von  Dalberg, 
erected  in  1817  to  the  memory  of  Kepler, 
who  died  here,  Nov.  5, 1630.  Respecting 
the  battle  of  five  days  (from  April  19  to  24, 
in  1809),  near  and  in  Ratisbon,  see  Eck- 
mm.  On  the  23d,  the  city  lost  134 
houses  by  fire,  and  the  loss  of  property  by 
pillage  was  estimated  at  1,500,000  flor- 
ins. Lat  49* 0^53"  N. ;  and  km.  W& 
23"  E. 

Raixinks  ;  small  lines  which  traverae 
the  shrouds  of  a  ship  horizontally,  at 
regular  distances,  from  the  deck  upmrds, 
forming  a  varie^  of  ladden  whereby  to 
climb  or  to  descend  from  any  of^^tbe 
mast  heads. 

Rattan.    (See  Rataru) 

Rattaivt or Ratakhia  Root:  the  root 
of  the  krcmeria  frumdhti,  a  plant  belonginff 
to  the  order  polygdetz,  ana  growing  wiiS 
in  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Chifi.  It  is 
a  powerful  styptic,  and  various  marvel- 
lous properties  ha\-e  been  attributed  to  it. 
The  plant  has  lately  been  brought  into 
Europe,  and  probably  will  succeed  in 
temperate  climates.  It  is  not  yet  in  the 
Englisfa  catalogues  of  introduced  plants. 

Rattlcsitake  {croialui);  a  genus  of 
American  serpents,  celebrated  fbr  the  dan- 
ger which  accompanies  their  bite,  and  fbr 
the  peculiar  appendages  to  their  tail.  The 
scientific  name  crUtdus  is  derived  from 
jcporaXav,  a  bell,  rattle,  or  cymbal.  The 
head  is  broad,  triangular,  and  generally 
flat  in  its  entire  extent  The  eyes  are  very 
brilliant,  and  provided  with  a  nictitating 
membrane;  the  mouth  very  large,  the 
tongue  forked  at  its  extremity.  The  body 
is  robust,  elongated,  cylindricak  covered 
above  with  carinated  scales.  The  tail  is 
short,  cylindrical,  and  somewhat  thick. 
The  number  of  the  little  bells  which  ter- 
minate it,  increases  with  age,  an  addi- 
tional one  being  formed  at  every  casting 
of  the  skin.  Tliese  bells  are  truncated, 
quadrangular  pyramids,  received  within 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  only  a 
third  part  of  each  is  visible,  the  tip  of 
every  bone  running  within  two  of  the 
bones  below  it.  Thus  the^  are  united  by 
a  kind  of  ball  and  socket  joint,  and  move 
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with  a  rattling  sound  whenever  the  ani- 
mal agitates  its  tail.  The  noise  resembles 
that  made  by  rumpled  parchment,  or  by 
two  quills  of  a  goose  rubbed  smartly 
against  each  other.  The  poison  fangs  are 
traversed  by  a  canal  for  the  emission  of 
the  poison.  These  fangs,  when  not  used, 
remain  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  gum ; 
when  the  animal  bites,  the  fimgs  are 
raised.  They  are  two  in  number,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  craUdi 
have  a  fcBlid  odor ;  hogs  feed  upon  them, 
but  most  animals,  especially  horses  and 
do^  dread  them.  Their  principal  food 
is  birds  and  squirrels.  They  also  devour 
rats,  hares,  and  small  reptiles.  Their 
glance  has  been  said  to  have  the  power 
of  fiiscinating  their  prey  so  as  to  make  it 
drop  into  their  mouths;  it  is  prolmble, 
however,  that  they  only  seize  it  during  the 
terror  and  confusion  which  the  aeht  of 
them  occasions.  They  creep  slowlv,  and 
do  not  bite  but  when  provoked,  or  ror  the 
purpose  of  destroying  their  prey ;  and  they 
sound  their  rattles  some  time  before  at- 
tacking th^  asBulants.  When  seized  by 
the  h^ui,  they  cannot,  like  other  reptiles, 
raise  thebr  tails  and  twist  themselves  round 
the  arm,  nor  make  use  of  their  strength  to 
disenga^  themselves.  They  usually  rest 
twisted  m  a  spiral  form  in  the  customaxy 
paths  of  wild  animals,  pardcularly  in  those 
which  conduct  to  the  water.  The  reme- 
dies employed  against  the  bite  of  the  rat- 
tlesnake, are  suction  and  ligatures,  caus- 
tics and  internal  medicines.  All  the  spe- 
cies of  crUali  whose  country  is  well 
known,  are  confined  to  America ;  and  the 
individuals  of  this  genus  have  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. Bertram  says,  that  he  has  seen  some 
rattlesnakes  as  thick  as  a  man*s  thigh,  and 
more  than  six  feet  long.  When  the  win- 
ter is  rifforous,  the  croUdi  pass  some  time, 
in  a  leuargic  state,  near  the  sources  of 
rivers,  in  covert  places,  where  the  frost 
cannot  reach  them.  They  bury  them- 
selves thus,  before  the  autumnal  equinox, 
after  they  have  changed  their  skin,  and  do 
not  emei^  until  after  the  vernal  equinox. 
Many  of  them  are  often  found  together  in 
the  sauie  hole.  Till  the  month  of  July, 
their  bite  is  comparatively  harmless.  At 
Cayenne,  and  in  the  hot  latitudes,  they 
are  in  constant  activity  all  the  year.  They 
are  viviparous,  and  can  live  a  long  time. 
Some  have  been  mentioned  as  having 
forty  or  fifty  pieces  in  their  rattles,  and 
being  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  len^nh. 
They  have  ^reat  tenacity  of  life.  The 
croialus  homdus,  Lin.  (banded  ratde- 
snake],  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  South 


America,  and  is  generally  from  four  to  mx 
feet  long.  The  croialiu  duristut  (striped 
rattlesnake  of  Shaw)  inhabits  the  tempe- 
rate countries  of  North  America  as  far  as 
the  forty -fifth  degree  of  latitude ;  it  trav- 
erses with  ease  rivers  and  lakes  by  swim- 
ming, swelling  out  its  body  like  a  bladder. 
Cn£Uu»  miliarws  (miliary  rattlesnake)  is 
an  inhabitant  of  Carolina,  is  of  small  size, 
and  not  easily  perceived ;  it  is  fond  of  re- 
maining coiled  up  on  the  tops  of  the  roots 
of  large  trees,  or  on  the  iidleu  trunks; 
lives  on  frogs,  insects,  worms,  &c 

Rauch,  Christian,  professor  of  sculp- 
ture in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Beriin, 
one  of  the  first  German  sculptoni  now 
living,  was  bom  in  1777,  in  Waldeck. 
After  having  spent  some  time  in  Ber- 
lin, he  went,  in  1805,  to  Rome.  In  1811, 
the  king  of  Prussia  in\ited  him  to  Berlin 
to  execute  a  mausoleum  for  the  late  queeu 
in  Charlottenburg.  In  1814,  this  monu- 
ment was  erected,  and  forms  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  modem  art.  In  1815,  he 
was  charged  by  the  king  to  execute  the 
statues  of  Scharohorst  and  BGlow,  which 
are  now  standing  in  Berlin,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  king's  palace.  He  also  made  a 
model  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Blucher  for 
the  city  of  Breslau.  Another  statue  of  . 
Blficher,  made  by  him,  eleven  feet  high,  on 
a  pedestal  sixteen  feet  high,  entirely  of 
bronze,  stands  in  Berlin.  He  has  also 
produced  many  other  fine  works. — See 
Sketches  of  the  principal  Works  of  Cbr. 
Rauch,  with  Illustrations,  by  Dr.  G.  F. 
Waagen  (Beriin,  1827,  folio).  Rauch  is 
distinguished  for  accuracy  of  execution. 

RAUcotJET,  Sophia,  a  French  actress 
of  eminence,  wboi&e  proper  name  was 
Saucerote,  was  bom  at  Nancy,  in  1756^ 
and  was  the  daughter  of  a  tlieatricel 
performer.  She  first  appeared  on  tlie 
stage  at  Paiis,  in  1772,  m  the  charac- 
ter of  Dido,  and  soon  acquired  great 
professional  reputation,  which  she  enjoy- 
ed till  1776,  when  she  suddenly  fted  &oni 
France  to  avoid  her  creditors.  Having 
returned  to  the  Paiis  stage  in  1779,  she 
condnued  to  be  one  of  its  principal  orna- 
ments, till  her  imprisonment  during  the 
reign  of  terror,  in  1793.  She  was  dis- 
charged after  six  montlis*  confinement, 
but  experienced  other  persecutions  till 
she  obtained  the  protection  of  Napoleon. 
Madame  Raucourt  died  January  15, 
1815. 

Raumer,  Frederic  Louis  Geot^^e  von  ; 
was  born  at  Worlitz,  in  Dessau,  1781. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  studied 
at  Halle  and  afterwards  at  Gottineen. 
In  1801,  he  was  appointed  a  referendary 
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under  the  PnisBian  goverament,  and  after- 
wards discharged  various  offices,  in  which 
he  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  the 
chancellor  von  Hardenberg  (q.  v.);  but 
bis  fondness  for  the  study  of  history  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  the  most  brilliant 
prospects  for  a  professorship  in  the  uni- 
venity  of  Breslau,  in  1811.  In  1815  and 
1817,  he  travelled  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  and  collected  important 
materials  for  his  history  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  (q.  v.).  In  18]9,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  politics  in  Berlin;  bu^  since 
the  death  of  Riihs,  he  has  chiefly  lectured 
on  history.  Among  his  many  works  are 
the  following:— CCI  Emendationes  ad 
Talmiaa  genudogicas  Jtrabvmd  TSxrcmvm 
(Heidelbeiig,  1811);  Manual  of  important 
Passages  m>m  the  Ladn  Historians  of  the 
Middle  Ases  (Bresl.,  1813) ;  Lectures  on 
Ancient  History  (Leipsic,  1821, 2  vols.) ; 
History  of  the  Hohenstaufen  and  their 
Time  (Leipsic,  1^3—25,  6  vols.,  with 
engravinffs)-— all  in  German,  except  that 
whose  titls  is  given  in  Latin.  He  has  also 
written  a  great  number  of  reviews  in  the 
Heidelberg  and  Vienna  annuals,  and  the 
Hermes,  His  Histoiy  of  the  Pnissian 
Government  from  1808  to  1813,  at  the 
conclusion  of  Manso's  (q.  v.)  History  of 
the  Prussian  Slate  since  1763,  in  German, 
is  valuable.  He  edits  the  Historical  Pock- 
et-Book, an  annual,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1830.  In  1831,  he  pub- 
lished Letters  from  Paris  (France,  2  vols.). 

Raupach,  Ernest  Benjamin  Solomon, 
one  of  the  most  popular  dramatists  now 
living  in  Germany,  was  bom  in  1784,  in 
Silesia,  hi  1801,  he  entered  the  univer- 
sity of  Halle.  In  1804,  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  join  his  brother.  In  J  816, 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  that  capital,  and  taught  German 
literature  and  history.  In  1821,  the  gov- 
ernment ordered  an  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct and  that  of  several  of  his  colleagues ; 
as  t}}c  event  was  uncertain,  he  left  Russia 
in  1822.  Of  late  he  has  lived  chiefly  in 
Berlin,  where  many  of  his  dramatic  works 
have  been  performed  with  considerable 
applause.  He  has  composed  comedies  as 
well  as  tragedies.  Several  other  small 
productions  of  bis  have  appeared  in  sou- 
venus,  &c.  He  has  also  written  Letters 
from  Italy. 

Ravaiixac,  Francis,  the  murderer  of 
Heniy  IV  of  France,  bom  at  Angoul^me 
in  1578,  pursued  the  pracdce  of  law,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  insdructed  tlie  children 
of  his  native  place.  His  naturally  gloomy 
disposition  degenerated  into  a  wild  fiinati- 
cisin,  when  he  began  to  meddle  in  reli- 


gious controversies,  which,  at  tliat  time, 
continued  to  distract  bis  unhappy  coun- 
try. Filled  with  hatred  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, he  became  accustomed  to  consider 
the  good  and  humane  Henry  as  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  church,  to  destroy  whom 
would  be  a  meritorious  work.  May  14, 
1610,  he  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  (See 
H&vry  IV,)  He  was  seized,  condemned 
to  death,  and  underwent  his  sentence  on 
the  27th  of  May.  He  died  under  the  se- 
verest torments  of  more  than  an  hour's 
duration,  which  he  endured  with  tran- 
quillity, as  he  had  done  the  rack,  and 
without  betraying  any  especial  repentance, 
or  naming  any  accomplices. 

Ravelin,  in  ibrtitication,  was  ancientiy 
a  flat  bastion,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
curtain,  but  is  now  a  detached  work, 
composed  only  of  two  feces,  which  make 
a  sauent  angle,  and  raised  before  the  cur- 
tain on  the  counterscarp  of  the  place.  A 
ravelin  is  a  triangular  work,  resembling  the 
point  of  a  bastion  with  the  flanks  cut  ofll 

Raven.  (See  Crow,) 

Ravenna  ;  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Italy,  in  the  Romagna  (States  of  the 
Church),  capital  of  a  delegation  of  the 
same  name,  fortv  miles  east  of  Bologna 
population  16,000.  Ravenna  was  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  Western  Roman 
emperors,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire,  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and  stiU  later 
of  the  exarchs.  (See  Exarekate,)  In  752,  it 
was  captured  by  the  Lombards,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Frankish  king 
Pepin,  and  bestowed,  with  the  exarchate, 
on  the  pope.  From  1440  to  1508,  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  league  of  Cambray. 
Since  that  time  it  has  belonged  to  the  pa- 
pal see.  It  is  surrounded  with  marshes, 
which,  however,  have  in  modem  times 
been  partly  drained.  It  had  formerly  a 
tine  port  on  the  Adriatic,  which  has  been 
filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  mud ;  and 
the  city,  though  still  occupying  its  former 
site,  is  now  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
sea.  In  die  neighborhood,  towards  Forii 
(q.  v.),  is  the  field  of  battie,  on  which 
Gaston  de  Foix  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Spanish  and  papal  troops  (1512),  and  fell. 
The  bones  of  the  emperora  Honorius, 
Constantine,  and  Valens  III,  of  Galla 
Pladdia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  and  of  Dante,  lie  in  Ravenna. 

Ra  WDON,  Lord.  (See  HaMingSyFraiMis,) 

Ray.    The  ray,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  ge- 
nus of  fishes,  of  which  the  generic  char- 
acter is  that  it  has  fine  oblique  spiracles 
on  each  side,  placed  beneath  the  neck 
the  head  is  small,  pointed,  and  not  distinct 
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finom  the  body;  the  mouth  is  beneath, 
tnnevene.  toothed;  the  body  is  broed, 
thio  and  flat  The  individuato  of  this  se* 
DIM  are  all  iohabitaats  of  the  aea  ooly: 
ihey  keep  at  the  bottom,  and  in  winter 
cover  themselves  with  sand  and  mud. 
They  feed  on  testaeeoos  animals,  fish,  or 
any  animal  substances  which  they  may 
happen  to  meet  with.  They  grow  to  a 
iai^  aze,  sometimes  ezeeedinff  two  hun- 
drM  poimds  in  weighL  The  females  are 
the  Ivger,  and  produce  their  young  alive, 
onlv  one  at  a  time,  which  are  enclosed  in 
a  black,  quadrangular,  homy  shell  The 
eyes  are  half  covered  with  a  thin  mem- 
brane, oblonff,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  head;  imove  these,  in  the  place  of 
nostrils,  is  a  broad  groove,  divided  by  a 
reticulate  membrane,  consisting  of  created 
folds,  and  closed  with  a  valve.  Behind 
this  groove  are  two  small  senoilunar  ori- 
fices. The  tongue  is  very  broad,  short  and 
smooth.  The  ventral  fins  are  covered 
with  a  thidL  skin,  and  at  the  base  are  con- 
nected with  the  anal.  The  flesh  is  gen- 
erally eatable ;  the  liver  is  ku-ge,  and  pro- 
duces no  small  Quantity  of  pure  oil.  This 
genus  includes  the  electric  ray  or  torpedo^ 
and  skates,  the  sting-ny  and  thombacki^ 
and  other  species. 

Rat.    (Bee  Optics.) 

Rat,  John,  an  English  naturalist,  bom 
in  1628,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and 
received  his  education  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  scrupling 
to  sign  the  declaration  against  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  he  resigned  his  fel- 
lowship, and  devoted  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  science  and  literature.  In  1667, 
he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, to  whose  Transaitions  he  was  a  fiie- 
quent  contributor.  In  1G70,  he  published 
a  Catalogue  of  English  Plants,  which 
was  folh>wed  by  a  Collection  of  English 
Proverbs,  and  (1673)  an  account  of  a 
continental  tour.  He  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  improvements  in 
the  classification  of  plants  and  animals, 
in  his  Methodiu  PlanUarum  J^ova  (8vo.) ; 
Historia  PkaUarum  {S  vols,  folio) ;  J^fnop' 
sis  MeUkodka  SUrpwm  (8vo.) ;  Synopsis 
Metitodiea  AnUnalium  (fuadrupedum ;  and 
a  ^Uoge  SHrpium  Europearum  extra  Bru 
ttmnium  cretceftttum ;  besides  which,  he 

Eublished  Wilhigbby*s  Ornithology,  and 
[islory  of  Fishes.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  popular  work,  entitled,  The 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Woiks 
of  Creation  (6vo.) ;  and  of  Miscellaneous 
DiscoursBS  concerning  the  Dissolution  and 
Changes  of  the  Workl  (8vo.).     His  death 


to(^  place  January  17,  1705.  The  Phil- 
osophical Letten  of  Ray,  and  those  of 
his  correspondents,  were  puUisbed  in 
1718,  by  Dr.  W.  Derham. 

Ratstai^  Guillaume  Thomas  Fnn^ois, 
a  French  writer,  bora  in  1713,  at  an  early 
age  entered  the  soeier^  of  the  Je8iiit& 
He  distinguished  himsetf  by  his  eloquence 
as  a  preacher,  but,  in  1748,  quitted  the  so- 
ciety and  went  to  Paris.  Here  he  gained 
a  subsistence  by  his  pen ;  but  his  first 
works  (Histoiy  of  the  English  Pariiameot, 
and  History  of  the  Btadtiwklerate)  at- 
tracted litde  notice.  His  Histoirt  Phaloa^ 
pkique  dts  ^tablissemeru  el  Ai  Commertt 
des  Europiitts  dans  Us  deux  hdes  (1770) 
pined  him  reputation,  although  hie  was 
himself  so  sensible  of  its  errore  and  de- 
fects, that  he  took  a  journey  through 
France,  England  and  Holland  to  obtain 
information;  and  the  new  edition  (1781^ 
was  much  improved.  His  free  expieesions 
on  arbitrary  power,  priestcraft  and  super- 
stition, caused  his  banishment  by  the  par- 
liament, and  the  condemnation  of  his  book 
by  the  Sorbonne.  After  residing  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  he  finally  receivei 
permisnoH  to  return,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
m  1788.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  revolu- 
tion, Raynal,  who  was  not  ftvorably  dis- 
posed to  the  democratic  principles  of  the 
day,  was  in  a  critical  situation  ;  but,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Jacobins,  his  condition  was 
somewhat  improved.  He  died  in  1796L 
The  Histoire  PhUosophique  (new  edition, 
Paris,  1620)  has  been  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  works,  but  is  now  litde  esteemed. 
Raynal  also  wrote  Revolution  des  CoUmies 
An^msts    dt   PAm^nqtie     Sepientrimude 

Ratitouard,  Fran<^ois  Juste  Marie,  a 
French  poet,  bom  in  Provence  in  1761, 
was  at  first  an  advocate,  and  sat  in  the 
legislative  assembly.  He  first  gained  repu- 
tation by  his  Socrale  dans  le  Temple 
d'Agiaure^  a  poem,  which  obtained  a  prize 
from  the  institute.  His  principal  work  is 
the  TempHers,a  tragedy  (1805);  the  his- 
torical matter  appended  to  which,  con- 
cerning the  trial  of  the  Templars,  is  valu- 
able. In  1807,  Raynouard  became  a 
member  of  the  institute,  and,  in  1817,  suc- 
ceeded Suard  as  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  academy.  In  1816,  he  published  a 
selection  from  the  poetry  of  the  Trouba* 
dours  (3  vols.),  with  which  are  connected 
the  elements  of  the  lAngua  Romanoy  and 
a  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  Tro»- 
badouns. 

Razee.  A  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  a 
smaller  size. 

Razors.    (See  CWfery.) 
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Re,  or  Ri ;  the  Egyptian  name  for  the 
8UD,  considered  aa  a  divinity.  (See  Htar^ 
ogiuphics,  vo].  vi,  page  319.) 
Reaction.  (See  Mechanics,) 
READyGeorae,  one  of  the  Bigners  of  the 
Declaration  ofindependence,  was  born  in 
Maryland,  in  the  year  1734.  His  father,  a 
planter,  soon  aAer  the  birth  of  his  son,  re- 
moved to  Dehiware.  Young  Read  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1753,  when 
but  nineteen  years  old,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  on  which  occasion  he  per- 
formed an  act  of  oenerosity  towards  the 
other  children  of  the  family,  that  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  Being  the  eldest  son,  he 
was  entitled,  b^  tne  existing  laws,  to  two 
shares  of  his  other's  estate ;  but  be  con- 
ceded all  his  rights  to  his  brothers,  assign- 
ing  as  his  motive  his  belief,  that  in  the 
education  bestowed  upon  him  he  had  re- 
ceived his  proper  portion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  town  of  Newcastle. 
In  1763,  he  was  appointed  attomey-gene- 
nd  of  the  three  lower  counties  on  the 
Delaware— an  office  which  he  retained 
until  his  election  to  congress  in  1775.  In 
1765^  Mr.  Read  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive to  the  general  assembly  of  Delaware, 
and  continued  so  for  twelve  years.    In 

1775,  he  was  sent  to  the  continental  con- 
gress, and  was  annuaHy  re-elected  a  mem- 
ber during  the  whole  revolutionary  war. 
When  the  question  of  independence  was 
agitated  in  congress,  Mr.  Read  voted 
against  it,  because  he  deemed  the  time 
premature — an  opinion  which  was  enter- 
tained by  members  throughout  tiie  colo- 
nies. When,  however,  the  time  arrived 
for  signing  the  instrument,  Mr.  Read 
affixea  his  name  to  it.     In  September, 

1776,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  first  constitution 
of  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  was  offered 
the  executive  chair,  but  declined  the  hon- 
or. In  1779,  ill  health  withdrew  him  from 
public  employment ;  but,  in  1782,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals  in  admiralty  cases,  and 
retained  it  during  the  existence  of  the 
court  In  1787,  he  represented  Delaware 
tn  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States.  On  its 
adoption,  he  was  immediately  elected  a 
member  of  the  senate.  He  retained  his 
seat  in  that  body  until  he  was  named,  in 
1793,  chief-justice  of  the  state.  Whilst 
in  this  office  he  suddenlv  died,  in  1798. 

Re.11^  Pierre  Francois,  count,  the  son 
of  a  gamekeeper  of  Cfhatou,  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  m  the  course  of  the  revolu- 
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tioD.  Wheit  that  event  took  place,  he  was 
solicitor  to  the  Chitelet  at  Paris.  He  at- 
tached himself  to  Danton,  and,  throuffh 
his  influence,  was  nominated  pubfic 
accuser  to  the  revolutionaiy  trinunal, 
which  was  established  immediately  aftei 
the  10th  of  Auffust,  and  which  was  the 
model  of  the  subsequent  horrible  tribunal 
of  the  same  name.  Asmnst  the  party  of 
Brissot  he  was  exceemngly  active;  and 
with  him  originated  the  petition  of  \he 
forty-eight  sections  for  the  expulsion  of 
that  party  from  the  convention.  (See  Gt- 
twtdtsU,)  He,  however,  endeavored  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  revolution- 
ists; but,  after  the  downfall  of  Danton, 
was  hnprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg.  On 
being  liberated,  afler  the  execution  of 
Robespierre,  he  exposed  to  the  public  the 
manner  in  which  the  prisons  had  been 
managed.  He  then,  ui  conjunction  with 
Meh^e,  established  a  paper  bearine  the  ti- 
tle of  Journal  dea  PatrioUs  dt  1789;  but 
it  was  soon  discontinued.  At  this  epoch, 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the 
republic.  For  a  considerable  dme,  he  was 
a  pleader  before  the  criminal  tribunals, 
aijd,  in  this  capacity,  was  retained  in  sev- 
eral important  causes,  particularlv  in  that 
of  Babceuf  (q.  v.),  in  which  he  displayed  . 
great  firmness  and  talent.  In  1798,  his 
friends  endeavored  to  procure  his  election 
as  a  deputy  ;  but  their  efforts  were  fiiis- 
trated  by  the  director  Merlin,  who  was 
hostile  to  him.  When  Merlin  was  turned 
out  of  office,  R^al  was  appointed  one  of 
the  government  commissioners  in  the  de- 
partment of  Paris.  He  took  an  effective 
part  on  die  18th  of  Brumaire,  and  was 
rewarded  by  being  made  a  counsellor  of 
state,  attached  to  the  department  of  jus- 
tice.. In  1804,  he  detected  the  plots  of 
Georges.  He  hoped  to  become  minister 
of  police.  Fouch6  was,  however,  prefer- 
recf  to  him ;  but  iie  received  a  gift  of  a 
hundred  thousand  li\Te8,  and  the  cross  of 
commander  of  the  legion  of  honor.  (For 
his  concern  in  the  death  of  the  duke 
d'Enghicn,  see  Enghien,)  For  some  years, 
he  was  one  of  the  coimscllors  of  state  of 
the  ministry  of  ix>lice,  and  was  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  a  district 
which  comprised  several  departments. 
When  Louis  was  restored,  M.  k6al  ceas- 
ed to  be  employed.  lie  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  plaimed  the  bring- 
ing back  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  emperor 
appointed  him  prefect  of  the  police  of 
Paris.  M.  R^ol  was  among  those  who 
were  banished  by  the  ordinance  of  July, 
1815.  He  retired  first  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  then  to  the  U.  States,  where  he  esiab- 
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liahed  an  extenave  manufactoiy  of  li- 
queuns.  In  1818,  he  received  permisBion 
to  return  to  France,  of  which  he  has  since 
taken  advantage.  M.  R^  is  the  author 
of  two  or  three  pamphlets  on  events  con- 
nected with  the  French  revolution. 

Real,  opposed  to  the  tcfeoZ,  signifies,  1. 
the  same  as  true,  L  e.  actually  existing ;  2 
in  philosophy,  that  which  exists  indepeu- 
dendy  of  our  ideas  or  imagination.  Hence 
realismj  in  philosophy,  is  the  opposite  of 
tdealiam^  and  is  that  philosophical  system 
which  conceives  external  things  to  exist 
independently  of  our  conceptions  of  them. 
The  external  world  is  difTerentlv  explain- 
ed, and  realism  is  divided  into  dinerent  sys- 
tems, of  which  that  of  Spinoza  is  one  of 
the  most  important.  He  supposes  one, 
original  reality,  and  teaches  that  all  other 
things  (substances)  are  but  modifications 
of  this  one  real  being,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  the  Deity. — lUaUsm  becomes  maU- 
rialism  (q.  v.)  if  it  considers  matter,  or 
physical  substance,  as  the  only  original 
cause  of  things,  and  the  soul  itself  as  a 
material  substance.  Realism  is  found,  al- 
so, in  dualism.  (See  DuaUsni^  and  IdttU- 
ism.) 

Real.    (See  Rial.) 

Real  Injuria.  (See  Injuria.)  Rtal  in- 
juria^ in  German  law,  is  an  injury  done  to 
the  honor  of  a  man  by  some  act  of  vio- 
ence,  as  beating,  throwing  out  of  doors, 
&c.  The  laws  against  duels  in  the  18th 
century  imposed  heavy  punishments  on 
such  imuruBj  even  confiscation  of  goods, 
&c.    The  more  modem  laws  are  milder. 

Realgar.    (See  Arsenic.) 

Realism.    (See  Real.) 

Realist  ;  one  who  adheres  to  realism. 
(See  Real.) 

Realists;  a  philosophical  sect,  opposed 
to  the  nominalists,  (q.  v.) 

Rearguard.  The  office  of  the  rear- 
guard of  an  anny  is  to  cover  the  retreat. 
it  must  be  composed  of  infantry,  with  ar- 
tiUery,  chasseurs  or  sharp-shooters,  and 
of  light  cavalry  ;  and  one  species  of  troops 
must  aid  the  other,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground.  The  cavalry  is  effec- 
tual in  a  level  country ;  the  infantry  assists 
them  if  they  are  repulsed,  and  occupies 
the  narrow  passes  ;  while  the  chasseurs, 
or  sharp-shooters,  keep  the  assailants  in 
check. 

Reaumur,  Ren^  Antoine  Ferchaultde, 
a  philosophic  naturalist,  was  bom,  in  1683, 
at  Rochelle,  studied  under  the  Jesuits  at 
Poitiers,  and  afterwards  went  through  a 
course  of  law  at  Bour^.  But  his  tastes 
led  him  to  the  observation  of  nature ;  and, 
having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 


mathematical  sciences,  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1703.  His  relative,  the  president  H^- 
nault,  introduced  him  to  the  sacans  of  the 
metropolis ;  and,  in  1708,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  to 
which  he  had  presented  some  memoirs 
on  geometry.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he 
continued  to  be  one  of  its  most  active 
members,  his  labors  embracing  the  arts, 
natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history 
He  v^as  appointed  to  assist  in  the  descrip- 
tive accounts  of  arts  and  trades  publish- 
ed by  the  academy;  and,  in  executing 
his  part  of  the  undertaking,  pointed  out 
the  way  to  various  improvements,  by  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  physics  and 
natural  histoiy.  He  made  inuMrtant  ob- 
servations on  the  fonnation  of  pearls,  and 
discovered  in  Languedoc  mines  of  tur- 
quoise (q.  v.);  but  among  his  most  usefiil 
researches  must  be  reckoned  those  of 
which  he  gave  an  account  in  his  TraiU 
surPArt  de  convtrHr  le  /Vr  en  Acier,  el 
(Tadoucir  le  Ferfondu  (1722).  As  a  natu- 
ral philosopher,  he  is  principally  celebrat- 
ed for  the  mvention  of  an  unproved  ther- 
mometer, which  he  made  known  in  1731. 
(See  Thermometer.)  The  fabrication  of 
porcelain  also  occupied  much  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  a 
Idnd  of  enamel,  called  the  porcelain  of 
Riaumur,  in  1739.  His  Mhnovres  pour 
servir  h  VHistoire  des  hsectes  place  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  modem  naturalists.  He 
died  October  18, 1757. 

Recife  ;  a  city  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Pemombuco,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Capiboi-ibe  into  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  name  of  Pemambuco  is  applied 
to  the  two  cities  of  Recife  and  Ohndo, 
which  ore  nearly  three  miles  distant  firom 
each  other.  Population  of  Recife,  25,000; 
of  Olinda,  4000 ;  lat  8°  4'  S. ;  Ion.  34^  52' 
W.  Some  parts  of  Recife  are  handsome- 
ly built,  with  broad  but  unpaved  streets, 
and  several  neat  squares.  Among  the 
public  buildings  ore  an  episcopal  palace, 
several  handsome  churches  and  convents, 
hospitals,  a  Uieatre,  &c.  The  upper  har- 
bor (Mosqueiro)  is  formed  by  a  chain  of 
rocks  nmniug  parallel  with  the  city.  The 
lower  harbor  (Po<jo)  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing ships  of  400  tons  burthen,  but  is  ex- 
IK)sed.  The  commerce,  which  is  exten- 
sive, is  rapidly  increasing.  The  environs 
are  fertile,  and  are  adorned  with  many 
fine  gardens  and  country -scats.  The  heat 
of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  sea-breezes, 
but  changes  of  temflerature  are  very  sud- 
den. 

Recitative  (Italian  reataiioo) ;  a  spe- 
cies of  musical  recitation,  forming  the 
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medium  between  Bong  and  rhetorical  dec- 
lamation, and  in  which  the  composer  and 
performer,  rejecting  the  rigorous  rules  of 
time,  endeavor  to  imitate  the  inflections, 
accents  and  emphasis  of  natural  speech. 
But,  though  the  rules  of  time  and  rhythm 
are  not  to  be  strictljr  observed,  the  recita- 
tive is  vsrritten  in  ume,  and  generally  in 
4  time.  In  its  approach  to  speech,  there- 
tore,  the  recitative  is  mostly  syllabic  song^ 
i.  c.  each  syllable  has  generally  but  one 
tone,  and  the  tones  themselves  are  lesB 

Solonged  than  in  tong^  strictly  so  caUed. 
ence  the  recitative  nos  not  a  distinct, 
developed  melodv  (q.  v.),  and  a  regular 
modulation  (q.  v.) ;  it  may,  accordmg  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  pass  with  com 
parative   freedom    tlirouffh    the  various 
tones.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  tones  of 
the  recitative  are  generallv  musical  tones, 
of  distinct  height   or    depth    (we    say 
generally,  because  m  the  redtoHvo  par- 
XcmUy  in  the  opera  Inffa,  the  tones  become 
completely  those  of  ijpeech).    When  the 
recitative  approaches  still   more  to  the 
strict  song,  m  respect  to  time  and  melody, 
the  arioso  originates.    In  short,  the  reci- 
tative may  be  called  a  dedamation  in  mu- 
tical  torus.    Such  a  declamation  requires 
a  lanffuage  between  prose  and  lyric  poe- 
try.  The  recitative  consists  mostly  of  nar- 
rative and  of  poetical  reflection ;  but  it  is 
capable  of  passing  quickly  liom  biibject 
to  subject,  serves  for  dialogue,  and  to  pre- 
pare important  changes  in  great  musical 
pieces.    For  this  reason,  it  is  mtroduced  in 
cantatas,  operas,  and  oratorios,  between 
the  songs,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  prose  of 
muoc    Ab  the  music  of  recitative  is  firee, 
so  the  words   need   not   anv    artificial 
rhythm.    The  recitative  includes  the  sim- 
ple (by  some  also  called  the  parlanle)  and 
the  accompanied,  or,  more  properly,  the 
Mifoto,    In  the  simple  recitative,  accom- 
pamment  also  takes  place,  but  it  consists 
only  in  simple  accord  which  are  given 
continuously,  or  interruptedly.    In  the  ob- 
ligaio  recitative,  the  instrumental  accom- 
paniment is  of  more  importance.    In  the 
recitative,  much  is  left  to  the  singer,  in  re- 
spect to  time,  rhythm  and  melody,  which 
requires  in  him  much  musical  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  harmony,  in  oi^er  to 
aeree  with  the  obligato  accompaniment. 
The  force  and  beauty  of  this  species  o 
composition  depends,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, on  the  character  of  tlie  language  in 
wliich  it  is  used.    As  that  is  more  or  less 
accented  and  melodious,  the  more  or  less 
natural  and  striking  vrill  be  the  recitative. 
The  recitative  seems  to  be  much  older 
than  the  song.    Giac.  Pesi,  Cuccini,  and 


CL  Monteverde,  are  celebrated  as  having 
introduced  the  modem  recitative,  and  Ces- 
ti  and  Giacomo  Caiissimi,  masters  of  the 
papal  chapel,  in  the  firsthalf  of  the  seven- 
teenth centtuT,  as  in^provers  of  the  same. 
(See  the  article  Opera.)  Leon,  da  Vinci 
and  Nic.  Poipora  are  said  to  have  first  ap- 
plied the  obhgato  recitative.  In  the  grand 
and  expressive  recitative,  Ghick  and  Han- 
del are  the  chief  masters.  In  the  modem 
opera,  Mozart  is  distinpushed,  also,  in  this 
respect ;  for  instance,  m  his  recitative  be- 
tween Taraino  and  the  priest,  in  the  first 
act,  and  the  great  recitative  in  Don  Juan, 
«*  Oh,  heaven !  what  see  I  ?**  the  latter  is 
obl^to. 

Keckom^g,  in  navigation.  (See  Mm- 
gaiion,) 

Recognizance,  in  law,  is  an  obUsation 
of  record  which  a  man  enters  into  before 
some  court  of  record,  or  magistrate  duly 
authorized,  with  particular  conditions ;  as 
to  appear  at  the  assizes,  or  quarter-ses- 
eaonk,  to  keep  the  peace,  &c. 

Recoil,  or  Rebound  ;  the  starting  back- 
ward of  a  fire-arm  after  an  explosion.  This 
term  is  particularlv  applicable  to  pieces 
of  ordnance,  which  are  always  suligect  to 
a  recoil,  according  to  the  sizes  and  the 
charges  which  they  contain.  To  lessen 
the  recoil  of  a  gun,  the  platforms  are  fnen- 
eraUy  made  sloping  towards  the  enibra- 
Bure. 

Reconnoitre  (from  the  FrenchJ  means, 
in  military  language,  to  inform  one's  self  by 
ocular  iuspecUon  of  the  situation  of  an 
enemy,  or  the  nature  of  a  piece  of  ground. 
It'  is  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  the  military  art,  and  must  pr&> 
cede  every  considerable  movement.  A 
penetrating  eye,  an  acute  ear,  a  calm  and 
sagacious  judgment,  and  much  knowledge 
of  military  operations,  are  indispensable 
fi)r  reconnoitring  with  advantage.  The 
commanding  general  always  reconnoitres 
himself,  but  he  must  of  course  rely  much 
on  bis  nids-de-camp,  as  he  cannot  go  ev- 
ery where  himself;  nor  is  he  allowed  to 
expose  himself  so  much  as  is  necessary, 
on  some  occasions,  to  obtaija  tbe  requi- 
site information.  The  choice  of  the 
aids-de-camp  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Reconnoiuring  not  unfire- 
quently  brings  on  engagements,  and  con- 
mderable  bodies  of  troops  often  march  out 
to  cover  the  reconnoitring  party,  and  to 
make  prisoners  if  possible,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain information  from  them.  The  bad 
success  of  Napoleon  in  his  last  campaigns 
has  been  partly  ascribed,  with  much  prob- 
ability, by  French  writere  themselves,  to 
the  imceasiug  activity  of  the  Cossacks, 
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which  in  in«oy  cases  prev«itad  the  aids- 
de-camp  of  the  Freach  emperor  from  ob- 
taining the  information  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  seek,  and  induced  them 
to  supply  from  their  own  invention  tho 
deficiences  in  their  observations. 

Recokder  ;  a  person  whom  the  chief 
magistrates  of  any  city  or  town  corporate, 
iiaving  jurisdiction  and  a  court  of  record 
within  their  precincts,  associate  with  them 
for  their  better  direction  in  legal  proceed- 
ings. He  is  usually  a  person  experienced 
in  the  law. 

Rectaicoular  Figures  and  Solids  are 
those  which  have  one  or  more  right  an- 
gles. With  regard  to  solids,  they  are 
commonly  said  to  be  rectangular  when 
theur  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  planes 
of  their  bases. 

Red  Bat.    (See  Lawrd.) 

Red  Book  or  the  Exchequer  is  an 
ancient  record,  in  which  are  registered  the 
names  of  those  that  held  landi^  per  baro- 
ftiam,  in  tbs  time  of  king  Heniy  II.  It 
has  also  some  things  (as  the  number  of 
hydes  of  land  in  many  of  the  English 
counties)  relating  to  the  times  before  the 
conquest 

Red  Bud.  This  name  is  often  applied 
toihe  carcii  Canadenns,   [See  Judas  iVee,) 

Red-Breast.    jSee  RedbreaH,  p.  53a) 

Red  Cedar.    (See  Juniper,) 

Red  River,  one  of  the  principal  branch- 
es of  the  Mississippi,  rises  at  the  base  of 
a  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  called 
the  Caous  mountiuns,  near  Santa  Fe,  in 
Mexico.  There  are  many  streams  rising 
in  the  same  mountains,  and  flowing  sepa- 
rately for  three  or  fi>ur  hundred  miles,  and 
at  length  uniting  to  form  the  Red  river. 
The  Blue  river,  and  the  False  Washita, 
are  the  largest  branches  which  it  receives 
within  the  first  four  or  five  hundred  miles  of 
itB  course.  Ofthe  tract  of  country  watered 
by  these  upper  branches,  and  even  of  the 
waters  themselves,  our  knowledge  is  very 
limited.  The  Pawnees  are  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  that  region.  After  the  river 
enters  Louisiana,  the  south  bank  of  it  is 
the  boundary;  for  a  long  distance,  between 
the  U.  States  and  the  province  of  Texas. 
From  both  sides  it  continues,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, to  receive  large  tributaries.  A  great 
pait  of  its  couree  is  through  delightful 
prairies,  of  a  rich,  red  soil,  and  covered 
with  grass,  and  vines  which  bear  delicious 
gra()es.  About  a  hundred  miles  above 
Natchitoches,  commences  what  is  called 
the  Rtift.  This  is  a  swampy  expansion 
of  the  alluvion  to  the  width  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.  The  river  divides  into  a 
great  number  of  channels,  many  of  them 


shallow ;  and  for  ages  these  channels  hare 
been  becoming  clogged  with  a  mass  of 
fallen  timber  canied  down  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  river.  The  river  finds  chan- 
nels between  these  extensive  masses  of 
timber,  and  sometimes  under  them ;  and 
there  are  places  where  the  Raft  covers  the 
whole  river,  so  that  it  can  be  crossed  on 
honeback.  Boats  descend  bv  passing 
round  these  places.  They  follow  some 
stream  above  the  Rafl,  which  flows  finom 
the  river  into  a  distant  lake,  and  then  take 
the  outlet  by  which  the  lake  flows  into 
the  river  below  the  RafL  About  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  ofthe  river  is  thus  obstruct- 
ed. In  many  places  a  considerable  soil 
has  been  formed  on  the  Raft,  upon  which 
flourish  weeds,  flowering  shrubs,  and  wil- 
lows. This  obstruction  is  of  incalculaUe 
ii^ry  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
greatly  retards  the  setdement  of  the  rich 
and  healthful  country  above  it  There  is 
probably  no  part  of  the  U.  States,  where 
the  unoccupied  lands  have  higher  claims^ 
from  soil,  climate,  intermixture  of  prairies 
and  timbered  lands,  position,  &c.,  than  tlie 
country  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  above 
the  Raft  Steam  boats  would  ascend  to 
that  distance,  at  moderate  stages  of  the 
water,  if  the  Rafl  were  removed.  The 
state  of  Louisiana,  and  also  the  general 
government,  contemplate  adopting  means 
ror  its  removal.  Below  the  Raft,  3ae  river 
divides  into  many  channels,  and  fills  an 
immense  number  of  bayous  and  lakes  that 
lie  parallel  to  it ;  and  the  breadth  of  its 
principal  channel  is  much  less  below  the 
Raft  than  above  it  The  valley  of  Red 
river  is  three  or  fbur  miles  wide,  as  far  as 
the  Kiamesia,  about  a  thousand  miles,  fol- 
lowing its  meanders,  from  its  mouth.  It 
widens  as  it  approaches  the  Missiaaippi, 
and  is  fh>m  six  to  eighteen  miles  wide 
for  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  Of 
all  the  alluvions  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
none  is  superior  to  this.  Cotton  is  at  pres- 
ent its  staple  production,  but  sugar  cane  has 
been  introduced,  and  is  expected  to  succeed 
better  than  in  any  other  extensive  tract  in 
this  valley.  The  climate  and  soil,  as  fin 
as  Natchitoches,  200  miles,  seem  admira 
bly  adapted  to  it  The  alluvions  of  tht 
lower  branches  of  this  river  are  also  of 
similar  quality.  This  valley  spreads  from 
west  to  east ;  its  waters,  therefore,  never 
become  cold,  like  those  ofthe  Mississippi ; 
the  winters  are  milder,  and  spring  ad- 
vances much  eariiertban  at  New  Orleans; 
and  the  sugar  cane  will  probably  grow 
better  in  iat  dP  on  Red  river  and  its 
branches,  than  in  Iat  90^  on  the  Missis- 
»ppi.    The  couon  also  of  this  region  ia 
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the  best  in  the  U.  States,  excepting  the 
sea-islaDd.  Its  indigo  and  tobacco  are  the 
best  in  Louisiana.  The  wtiole  length  of 
this  noble  river  is  estimated  at  2500  miles, 
following  its  meanders,  and  it  entens  the 
Mississippi  in  about  31°  15^  north  latitude. 
It  probably  discharged  its  waters  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  at  some  former  period,  with- 
out uniting  with  the  Missisappi ;  and  the 
Atchafklaya  now  occupies  its  former  chan- 
nel. Much  of  the  soil  through  which  the 
Red  river  passes  in  its  upper  course,  is  of 
a  reddish  color,  which  is  imparted  to  the 
waters,  and  gives  the  river  its  name. — Red 
river  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  in  the 
northern  part  of  North  America,  flowing 
into  lake  Winnipeg,  and  having  a  course 
of  about  320  miles  from  the  source  of  its 
principal  branch  in  Red  lake. 

Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf  (anciently 
,Arabicus  Sinus);  an  extensive  gulf  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  dividing  Arabia  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa,  extending  in  a 
north-west  direction  from  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
where  it  approaches  to  within  sixty  miles 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  laL  12°  to  30°  N. 
Its  length  is  about  1400  miles ;  breadth, 
where  greatest,  about  200.  This  sea  was 
anciently  a  greater  channel  of  commerce 
than  in  modem  times.  Its  navigation  is 
rendered  difficult  by  frequent  obstructions 
from  coral  ix»cks  either  above  or  under 
water,,  by  storms,  and  by  the  paucity  of 
safe  liarbors.  The  principal  harbors  are 
Suez,  at  its  head ;  Cosseir,  Suakem  and 
Massuah  on  the  west  side ;  Jidda,  Jambo, 
Ghunfude,  Loheia,  Hodeida  and  Mocha 
on  the  east  side.  This  part  of  the  Indian 
ocean  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Eiy- 
threan  sea,  according  to  some  accounts, 
from  a  king  Erythras,  of  whom,  however, 
notliing  is  known.  The  Greek  epithet 
ipvBMtoi  signifies  also  red ;  hence  the  ap- 
pellation Mcure  rulbrum,  and  in  English, 
Red  Bta,  not  fix>m  any  such  color  in  its 
waters  or  sands. 

Redbrbast  (makicillanditcula).  This 
little  bird,  although  not  a  native  of  the  U. 
States,  is  familiarly  known  to  every  child, 
from  the  numerous  nursery  stories,  in 
which  it  plays  a  prominent  part.  The 
fame  of  this  bird  has  arisen  from  its  habit 
of  seeking  the  aid  of  man  during  the  win- 
ter season.  During  that  inclement  period 
of  the  year,  ii  visits  without  dread  tlie 
cottage  of  the  peasant  and  the  palace  of 
the  peer,  tapping  at  the  windows  with  its 
bill,  as  if  to  demand  an  asylum,  and  re- 
pays its  hosts  by  its  confldence,  gathering 
the  crumbs  from  the  table,  and  warbling 
forth  its  tlianks  in  the  softest  notes.  The 
45* 


moment,  however,  the  spring  appears,  this 
familiarity  witli  its  protectors  ceases,  and 
i^  again  hastens  to  its  native  haunts.  The 
redbreast  buikls  its  nest  at  the  foot  of  some 
shrub  or  upon  a  tufl  of  grass ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  dried  leaves,  mixed  with  hair  and 
moss,  and  lined  with  feathers ;  the  female 
lays  from  five  to  seven  eggs.  Sometimes 
it  covers  its  nest  with  leaves,  leaving  a 
small  passage  for  egress  and  regress. 
The  food  of  the  redbreast  varies  with  the 
season ;  in  the  spring  it  is  composed  oif 
worms  and  insects,  but  in  autumn  is  prin- 
cipally fmits  and  seeds.  Its  delicacy  in 
preparing  a  worm  before  partaking  of  it, 
is  somewhat  remarkable  ;  it  first  seizes  it 
by  one  end  in  its  beak,  and  beats  it  on  the 
ground  till  the  inner  part  comes  away; 
then,  taking  it  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
other  end,  it  cleanses  the  outer  part,  which 
is  the  only  portion  it  eats.  From  its  gen- 
eral familiarity  with  mankind,  it  has  re- 
ceived a  nom  de  eca^sse  in  almost  every 
nation  in  Europe ;  in  England  it  is  knowfi 
as  the  Robin  Redbreast ;  in  Germany  it  is 
termed  Thomas  Gierdet ;  and  in  Norway, 
Pekr  Ronsmad, 

Redemption,  Ei^uitt  of.  (See  Equity 
of  Redemption,) 

Rbdsuftorists  ;  an  order  founded  by 
Liguori  (q.'  v.),  and  restored  in  Austria  in 
1^20.  Beside  the  usual  monastic  vows, 
they  bind  themselves  to  labor  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  the  cure 
of  souls,  and  the  education  of  youth. 

Redondillas  signified  formerly  a  spe- 
cies of  vereafication  used  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  consisting  of  a  union  of  verses  of 
four,  six,  and  eight  syllabk»,  of  which 
generally  the  first  rhymed  wiUrthe  fourth, 
and  the  second  with  the  third.  At  a  later 
period,  verses  of  six  and  eight  syllables  in 
general,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poe- 
try, were  called  by  this  name,  whether 
they  made  perfect  rhymes  or  assonances 
only.  These  became  conunon  in  the 
dramatic  poetry  of  Spain. 

Redoubt,  in  fortification ;  a  small 
square  work  without  any  defence  but  in 
front,  used  in  trenches,  lines  of  circumval- 
lation,  contravallation,  and  approach,  as 
also  for  the  lodging  of  corps  de  garde,  and 
to  defend  passages.  They  are  usually 
figures  of  three,  four,  iaivey  or  six  sides, 
encompassed  with  a  ditch  and  a  bank  of 
earth,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  called 
rampart  and  parapet. 

Redtop  (tricuspis  qmnque/ida).  Ac- 
cording to  Pursh,  this  ^  is  a  most  excel- 
lent grass.  I  have  seen  mountain  mead- 
ows in  Pennsylvania  where  they  mow 
this  grass  twice  a  year,  producing  most 
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excellent  crops  e^h  time,  without  ma- 
nure, or  any  other  troubla  than  the  mow* 
inj^,  lasting  for  the  space  of  sixteen  years, 
without  tJje  least  decline  in  the  crops,  the 
soil  at  the  some  time  being  a  veiT  indif- 
ferent one."  These  remi^ks  of  Pursh 
seem  very  extraordinary  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  see  this  grass  in  other 
parts  of  the  U.  States.  It  is  a  tall,  coarse, 
loose,  flowering,  dry,  solitary  grass,  grow- 
ing sparingly  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  one 
of  the  last  of  our  native  grasses  which  we 
should  select  as  suitable  for  fodder.  The 
subject,  however,  is  worthy  of  inquiry. 
The  stem  is  erect,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  smooth ;  the  panicle  very  large,  ex- 
panding and  flexuous:  the  spikelets  are 
purplish,  about  six-flowered,  and  peduncu- 
late :  they  resemble  those  of  a  futuca 
or  fescue  grass,  but  the  inferior  valve  of 
the  corolla  nas  three  points. 

Reed.  This  term  is  usually  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  tall,  broad-leaved 
grasses  which  grow  along  the  banks  of 
streams,  and  even  to  other  plants,  with 
similar  leaves,  growing  in  such  situations. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  belongs  to  the  genus 
arundoy  and  especially  to  the  j^.  phrar- 
miUes,  the  largest  grass  of  northern  cFi- 
mates,  and  one  of  the  most  universally 
difliised.  This  grass  grows  in  marshes, 
often  occupying  exclusively  certain  tracts, 
and  attains  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
Avith  leaves  one  or  two  inches  broad,  and 
bears  large,  nodding,  silky  panicles.  It 
flowei's  in  July.  It  is  used  in  many 
countries  for  various  economical  purposes, 
as  for  thatching,  for  protecting  embank- 
ments or  sea-dikes,  fer  ceilings  to  cot- 
tages, &c.,  for  screens  or  fences,  and  hot- 
bed covers  in  gardens,  fer  chair-bottoms, 
for  weavers'  combs,  &c.  The  flowers 
aflbrd  a  green  dye,  which  is  occasionally 
used  for  coloring  woollens ;  and  it  is  said 
that  flour  may  be  made  fW>m  the  dried 
roots,  capable  of  being  converted  into  a 
wholesome  and  nutritive  bread. 

Reed,  Joseph,  president  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  boni  in  New  Jersey, 
Aug.  27,  1741.  In  1757,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  be  graduated  at  Princeton  colle^. 
After  studying  law  in  that  place,  he  repair- 
ed to  England,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  until  tlie  disturbances  produced  in 
the  colonies  by  the  stamp  act  On  his  re- 
turn, he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Philadelphia,  and  met  with 
disiingiiished  success.  He  embarked  ac- 
tively in  tlie  political  struggle  of  the  day, 
on  the  side  or  independence,  and,  in  1774, 
was  appointed  one  of  tlie  committee  of 
correspondence  of  Philadelphia.    He  was 


in  the  same  year,  also,  president  of  th« 
first  provincial  convention  held  ia  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  delegate  to  the  eontmen- 
tal  congress.  On  the  formation  of  the  ar* 
my,  he  resigned  a  lucrative  practice,  and, 
at  the  solicitation  of  general  Washington, 
repaired  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  appointed  aid-de-cainp  and  secre- 
tary to  the  commander-in-chief  Through- 
out this  campaign,  though  acting  merely 
as  a  volunteer,  he  displayed  neat  courage 
and  military  ability.  In  the  beginning  of 
1776,  he  was  made  adjutant-seneral,  and 
contributed  materially,  by  his  local  knovd- 
edge,  to  the  success  of  the  afildis  at  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton.  During  the  week 
which  ehipeed  between  the  two  actions, 
he  proposed  to  six  Philadelphia  gentle- 
men, members  of  the  city  troop,  to  ac- 
company him  on  an  excurraon  to  obtain 
information.  They  advanced  into  the 
vicinity  of  Piuiceton,  where  the  enemy 
was  stationed,  and  surprised  twelve  Brit- 
ish dragoons  in  a  fann-house,  who  sur- 
rendered to  this  party  of  half  their  num- 
ber, and  were  conducted  by  them  to  the 
American  camp.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
he  resigned  the  ofiice  of  adjutant-general. 
In  1777,  withm  a  period  of'^less  than  two 
months,  he  was  appointed  chief-justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  named  by  conereas 
a  brigadier-general.  He  decuned  both 
oflices,  however,  but  continued  to  serve 
as  a  volunteer  until  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  vnis  present  at  almost  every 
engagement  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
section  of  the  Union ;  and,  although  at  each 
of  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  White 
Marah  and  Monmouth,  he  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him,  he  had  the  good  fottune 
never  to  receive  a  wound.  In  1778,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and 
si^ed'the  articles  of  confederation.  About 
this  time,  the  British  conunissioners,  gov- 
ernor Johnstone,  lord  Carlisle  and  Mr. 
Eden,  invested  with  power  to  treat  coa- 
ceming  peace,  arrived  in  America;  the 
former  ot  whom  addressed  private  letters 
to  Mr.  Laurens,  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Morris  and 
Mr.  Reed,  offering  them  various  induce- 
ments to  lend  themselves  to  his  views. 
He  caused  information  to  be  secretly  com- 
municated to  general  Reed,  that,  if  he 
would  exert  his  abilities  to  promote  a  rec- 
onciliation, £10,000  steriing,  and  the  most 
valuable  oflice  in  the  colonies,  should  be 
at  his  disposal.  The  answer  of  Reed  was, 
*^  I  am  not  worth  purehasing ;  but,  such 
as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
rich  enough  to  do  it"  In  the  same  year, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  supreme  executive  council  of  Penn- 
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flYlrania,  and  continued  in  the  office  for 
the  conatitutional  period  of  three  jean. 
At  the  time^  there  were  violent  parties  in 
tbfi  state,  and  ^Teral  serious  commotionB 
occuxred,  particularly  a  large  armed  insur- 
rection in  Philadelphia,  which  he  sup- 
pressed, while  he  rescued  a  number  of 
distinguished  citizens  fiom  the  most  im- 
luioent  danger  of  their  lives,  at  the  risk 
of  his  own,  for  which  he  receiTed  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
The  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  also, 
in  1781,  was  suppressed  through  his 
instrumentalitjr ;  and  he  was  dq>uted, 
with  general  Potter,  by  the  council  of  the 
state,  with  ample  powers  to  redress  the 
grievances  complained  o£  To  him,  like- 
wise, belongs  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  original  detector  and  exposer  of  the 
character  of  Arnold,  whom  he  brought  to 
trial  for  mal-practices  while  in  command' 
at  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  a  violent 
opposition  on  the  floor  of  congress,  and 
the  exertions  of  a  powerfiil  pam^in  Penn- 
sylvania. Amidst  the  most  difficult  and 
trying  scenoi,  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Reed  exhibited  the  most  disinterested 
zeal  and  the  greatest  firmness  and  energy. 
His  knowledge  of  law  was  very  useful  m 
a  new  and  unsettled  ^vemment ;  so  that, 
although  he  found  it  m  no  small  weakness 
and  confusion,  he  left  it,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office,  in  1781,  in  as  much 
tranquiltity  and  stability  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  the  ¥rar.  He  then  returned  to  his  pro- 
fession* In  1784,  he  aj^ain  visited  Eng- 
land, for  the  sake  of  his  h«alth ;  but  his 
vovage  was  attended  with  but  little  good 
enec$.  On  the  5th  of  March,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  died,  in  his  forty-third 
year.  In  private  life,  he  was  accomnlish- 
ed  in  his  manners,  pure  in  his  morals,  fer- 
vent and  faithful  in  his  attachments. 
RxEO-BiRD.  (See  Rict-BtmUng^.) 
Rkef  ;  a  certain  portion  of  a  sail  com- 
prehended between  the  top  or  bottom 
and  a  row  of  evelet  holes,  ^nerally  par- 
allel thereto.  The  intention  of  the  reef  is 
to  reduce  the  sur&ce  of  the  sail  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  increase  of  the  wind ;  for  which 
reason,  there  are  several  reefs  parallel  to 
each  other  in  the  superior  sails:  thus  the 
top-sails  of  ships  are  generally  fiimished 
witli  three  reem,  and  sometimes  four ;  and 
there  are  always  three  or  four  reefr  paral- 
lel to  the  foot  or  bottom  of  those  main- 
sails and  fore-sails  which  are  extended 
upon  hooTDM.—'Reef  also  implies  a  chain 
of  rocks  lying  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  water. 
RsjEFiNo;  the  operation  of  reducing  a 
Bul  by  taking  in  one  or  more  of  the  reeft. 


Rbkl  ;  a  lively  Scotch  dance,  generally 
written  in  common  time  of  four  crotchets 
in  a  bar,  but  sometimes  in  jig-time  of  six 
quavers. 

RsELiira.    f  See  Silk  M(mufaeiure.) 

RfES,  Abraham ;  a  dissentuig  cler^- 
man,  bom  in  Wales,  in  1743.  Being  m- 
tended  for  the  ministry,  he  was  placed  at 
the  Hoxton  academy,  where  his  progress 
waaso  rapid  that,  m  his  nineteenth  year, 
he  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  to 
the  institution,  and,  soon  after,  resident 
tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  up- 
wards of  twenty-two  years.  In  1768,  he 
became  pastor  to  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation of  St.  Thomas's,  Southwark  (since 
removed  to  Stamford  street),  and  contin- 
ued in  that  situation  till  1/83,  when  he 
accepted  an  mvitation  to  become  minister  • 
of  a  con^gation  in  the  Old  Jewiv,' 
-whose  spiritual  concerns  he  superintena- 
ed  till  his  death.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  dissenting  seminary  at  Hackney,  \m 
1786,  doctor  l&es  was  elected  resident 
tutor  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  place 
he  held  till  the  dissolution  of  the  acade- 
my, on  the  death  of  doctor  Kippis.  In 
1776,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  Chambers'B  Cyclopfedia  to  super- 
intend an  enlarged  emtion  of  that  compi- 
lation, which,  after  nine  years'  incessant 
labor,  he  completed  in  four  folio  volumes. 
The  success  of  this  work  led  to  a  new 
undertaking,  similar  in  its  nature,  but  more 
comprehensive  in  its  plan,  projected  and 
carried  on  by  him,  under  the  title  of  the 
New  Cvclopcedia  (45  vols.,  1802—20; 
republished  Philadelphia,  47  vols.).  Doc- 
tor Rees  obtained  his  degree  from  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  we  was  abo 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  and  Linniean 
societies.  His  death  took  place  June  9, 
1825. 

Reeve,  Clara  ;  bom  at  Ipswich,  in 
1738,  and  died  there  m  1808.  She  pos- 
sessed great  learning  and  research,  which 
she  displayed  in  a  translation  of  Barclay's 
Latin  romance  of  Argenis,  under  the  title 
of  the  Phcenix,  or  the  History  of  Polyar- 
cbus  and  Argenis  (1772);  and  the  Prog- 
ress of  Romance.  Her  other  works  are 
the  well-known  tale  of  the  Old  English 
Baron;  the  Two  Mentore:  the  Exile; 
the  School  for  Widows;  a  Plan  of  Edu- 
cadon;  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Clarendon  (4  vols.). 

Reevino,  in  the  sea  language ;  the  put- 
a  rope  through  a  block.  Henc*  to 
a  rope  out  of  a  block  is  called  vnreev- 


.eferxnce.    (See  Mnlration,) 
Reflection.    (See  Optics.) 
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Reflectors.    (See  Btaming  Mirrws.) 
Reform,  Parliamentary.     (Su   the 
end  of  the  condxtding  volume.) 

Reformation,  llie  reformation  of  the 
church,  in  its  head  and  members,  had  be- 
come the  watchword  of  all  the  lovers  of  mo- 
rality and  religion  as  earlv  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  Chnsdauity,  which  wa3  intend- 
ed to  elevate  mankind,  and  to  make  them 
happy,  had  been  diverted  more  and  more, 
in  the  hands  of  its  priests,  from  its  origi- 
nal deeign.  The  successful  endeavors  of 
the  Roman  bishops  to  extend  their  spirit- 
ual sway  over  all  Christendom,  to  direct  the 
actions  of  kinss,  and  the  improvement  of 
society,  undoubtedly  contributed  much,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  ages  which  followed 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  South- 
em  Europe,  to  soften  the  savage  manners 
of  the  race  which  had  trampled  down  the 
old  world,  with  whatever  remained  of  re- 
ftnemenL  The  Christian  miseionaries  and 
monks  sowed  the  seeds  of  milder  man- 
ners in  the  Oermau  forests,  and  amonff 
the  northern  barbarians,  and  promoted 
the  civilization  of  the  convertea  nations. 
Many  beneficiai  consequences  resulted 
from  the  unity  of  fiuth  and  worehip; 
firom  the  dependence  of  all  the  Western 
churches  on  Rome ;  from  that  legislative 
supremacy  over  the  nations  which  com- 
pelled the  popes  (a.  v.)  to  adopt  a  settled 
poUcy,  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  Ro- 
man church  may  justly  claim  ipneat  merit 
in  regard  to  the  gradual  formanon  of  Eu- 
ropean society.  But  the  church  enjoved 
her  victoiy  with  so  htde  moderation ;  her 
servants  violated  so  openly,  in  their  hves 
and  doctrines,  the  i^irit  of  their  Divine 
Master,  that  the  opposition  to  priestly  des- 
potism which  had  early  arisen  in  the  East, 
and  had  been  transmitted  through  numer- 
ous sects  to  the  secret  societies  of  the  mid- 
dle affes,  became  quite  active  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  grew  more  violent  in 
proportion  as  the  p^ral  power  sought  to 
exterminate  it  with  fure  and  sword.    The 

Suestion,  What  is  truly  Christian,  and  con- 
ucive  to  human  happiness,  in  the  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  the  Roman  church  ? 
must  oflen  have  been  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  sincere  clergymen  and  intelli- 
gent laymen.  The  arrogance  of  the 
priests  exasperated  the  princes;  the  en- 
croachments of  the  mendicant  friars  did 
injury  to  the  secular  ecclesiastics ;  and  a 
thousand  innocent  victims  of  the  inquisi- 
tion called  for  vengeance.  Still  the  author- 
\\y  of  tlie  pope  over  thepubhc  mind,  even 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  such  as 
'  ficurcely  to  suffer  the  murmuringp  of  dis- 
content to  be  heard.    The  wntiDgB  of 


Wickliffe  (q.  v.)  in  England  soon  reached 
the  continent,  and  aroused  Huss  (q.  v.), 
with  his  Bohemian  followers.  But  the 
fifteenth  century  was  not  ripe  for  a  re- 
form, and  the  papal  party  was  strong 
enough  to  suppress  every  attempt  towards 
improvement,  as  appears  alike  from  the 
conduct  of  the  princes  and  the  pecmle  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Hussite  distur- 
bances, and  from  the  results  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance  and  B&sle.  But,  soon 
after,  the  views  of  scholars  were  enlarged 
by  the  smdy  of  the  classics,  revived  by  the 
emigration  of  a  few  learned  Greeks ;  the 
means  of  information  were  vasdy  increas- 
ed bv  the  art  of  printing ;  materials  for 
thinkm^  were  laid  before  the  people  by 
instructive  wori&s  in  the  yulciur  tongues, 
and  by  the  new  universides,  of  which  sev- 
en were  instituted  in  Germany  alone,  be> 
tween  1451  and  150S;  the  number  ef 
learned  men  increased;  and  the  intelli- 
gence for  which  the  reformation  was  to 
open  a  way,  began  to  act  generally  and 
powerfully.  The  reform,  wbich  the  libe- 
ral divines  had  warmly  advised,  with  little 
success,  now  waited  but  the  call  of  a  mas- 
ter spirit  Sayonarola  (q.  v.)  arose  fortius 
purpose  in  Florence ;  but  the  same  fune- 
ral pile  consumed  him  and  his  work  to- 
gether. Some  monarchs  also  attempted 
something.  Charles  VIII  of  France 
caused  the  Sorbonne,  in  1497,  to  declare 
it  expedient  that  a  council  should  be  held 
every  ten  years  for  efiecting  reforms  io 
the  church,  and  that  otherwise  the  bish- 
ops should  assemble  for  that  purpose. 
MaximiUan  I  laid  before  the  Roman  court 
the  strong  remonstnmces  of  the  German 
princes,  passed  in  the  diets  of  1500  and 
1510.  By  the  influence  of  France,  an  in- 
dependent council  was  held  at  Pisa,  in  151 1, 
in  spite  of  pope  Julius  II ;  but,  although  its 
few  speakers  conducted  themselves  with 
freoi  Doldness,  it  was  soon  overthrown  by 
Its  own  weakness,  and  by  the  decrees  of  the 
council  intheLateran,whichwasoppoeedto 
it  in  1512,  and  which  served,  in  tne  hands 
of  the  pope,  to  palliate  his  measures  anew. 
In  general,  in  ail  the  plans  that  had  been 
proposed  for  the  reformation  of  the  abuses 
of  the  church,  on  one  side  political  ends 
had  too  often  been  intermixed,  and  on  the 
other,  in  the  heat  of  zeal  against  individu- 
al wrongs,  the  chief  faults  in  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  firom  which 
all  the  other  evils  oricinated,  had  been  too 
much  overlooked.  Hence  nothing  took 
pbce  but  fiiiitless  disputes  and  violent  per- 
secutions of  the  innovators,  or  fiitiie  polit- 
ical negotiatioiis,  in  which  the  pope  al- 
ways prevailed  in  the  end.    The  services 
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of  Reuehlin  (q.  v.),  in  the  cultiTation  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  his  victory  over  the 
oppoeen  of  learning  in  Cologne,  had  an 
important  efl^t  The  cultivated  taste  and 
the  sound  understanding  which  appeared 
in  the  writing  of  Erasmus,  addressed  to 
the  most  distmguished  men  in  church  and 
state,  exerted  a  ifvlder  influence,  and  pro- 
moted both  the  cultivation  of  classica] 
learning  and  the  difilision  of  liberal  views 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Of  sdll  great- 
er power  over  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
the  host  of  satires,  epigrams,  caustic  alle- 
gories, and  coarse  jokes,  at  the  expense  of 
the  church  and  the  monks,  from  Renard 
(q.  V.)  the  Fox  to  the  more  delicate  railleiy 
of  these  two  scholars,  who  were  not  ardent 
nor  bold  enough  to  take  a  decisive  step. 
Thus,  by  the  concurrence  of  fitvorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  the  progress  of  a  new 
spirit  struggling  fi>r  light  and  freedom,  the 
way  of  truth  was  graduaUv  laid  open. 
The  centre  of  Europe,  together  vrith  the 
north,  which  had  long  submitted  with  re- 
luctance to  Rome,  was  ready  to  counte- 
nance the  boldest  measures  for  shaking  off 
the  {Miesdy  yoke,  of  which  the  b^t  and 
most  reflecting  men  had  become  impa- 
tient But  no  one  anticipated  the  quarter 
whence  the  first  blow  would  be  struck. 
Frederic  III,  elector  of  Saxony,  a  wise 
prince,  but  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  great 
coUector  of  relics,  only  Mowed  the  ex- 
ample of  other  German  nrinces  in  estab- 
lishmg  a  university  at  Wittenberg  (15(X2), 
whither,  among  other  learned  men,  he  in- 
vited Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  monk 
of  Erfurt,  to  be  professor  9f  theology. 
This  man-"Of  a  powerful  mind,  and  <&• 
tinguished  more  for  his  deep  piety,  and 
strozijg  love  of  truth,  than  tor  extensive 
erudition — ^was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and,  by  a  visit  to  Rome,  in 
1510,  on  some  business  of  his  order,  had 
also  become  acquainted  with  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  papal  court  Leo  X  (q.  v.j 
was  created  pope  in  1513.  Litde  anected 
by  the  universal  deare  fiir  reformation  in 
the  church,  he  seemed  placed  at  its  head 
merely  to  employ  its  revenues  in  the  srat- 
ification  of  his  princely  tastes.  Albert, 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Mag- 
deburg, a  prince  of  a  similar  character,  re- 
ceived from  Leo,  in  1516,  permission  to 
sell  indulgences  within  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion, on  condition  of  sharing  the  profits 
with  the  pope.    In  this  traffic,  Albert  em- 

goyed,  among  others,  John  Tetzel,  a 
ominican  monk  of  Leipsic,  experienced 
in  the  business,  who  went  about  fit>m 
place  to  place,  carrying  on  his  trade  vrith 
the  most  unblushing  impudence,  and  ex- 


tolling his  certificates  above  the  papal  bulls 
(which  required  repentance),  as  uncondi- 
tional promises  of  tne  forgiveness  of  sins, 
in  time  and  eternity.  The  buvers  were 
numerous,  and  the  gain  great ;  for  the  illit- 
erate people  still  venerated  highly  their 
ancient  superstitions ;  and  the  easy  abso- 
lution fit>m  the  deepest  guilt,  and  relief 
from  tenmoral  penance  and  eternal  pun- 
ishment, K>r  a  few  groschen,  were  alluring 
to  the  rude  multitude.  (See  Indulfrenee.) 
When  Tetzel  commenced  his  tn&c  at 
Jiiterbogk,  in  1517,  purchasers  flocked  te 
him  firom  Wittenberg,  which  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  there,  showing  the 
certificates  to  their  confessors,  denied  all 
necessity  for  new  penances.  Luther  set 
his  fiice  against  this  abuse,  first  in  his  ser- 
mons (for  he  performed  the  duties  of  a 
preacher,  as  well  as  professor),  and  after-* 
wards  (in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
academic  disputation  on  the  subject,  ac- 
cording to  long  established  usage^  in  nine- 
^-five  theses,  or  questions,  wmch  be  af- 
fixed to  the  door  of  the  areax  church,  Oc- 
tober 31, 1517.  In  these  ne  declared  him- 
self warmly  against  the  abuse  of  indul- 
gences, displayed  a  lively  zeal  for  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures,  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
church  and  the  pope,  and  concluded  with 
a  prayer  for  instruction.  His  sermons  on 
indn^^nees  were  published  in  German, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  were  spread  over  all 
Germany.  His  theses  were  in  Latin,  and 
were  soon  spread  through  other  ChrJstian 
nations.  Luther  also  Urged  his  spiritual 
superiors  and  the  pope  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  traffic  of  Tetzel,  and  to  reform  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church  in  general,  in  let- 
ters at  once  bold  and  respectfliL  With  the 
exception  of  Scultetus,  bishop  of  BnuH 
denburg,  no  one  made  him  abecominf 
answer.  On  the  eontraiy,  the  most  ab- 
surd libels,  full  of  extravagant  assertions 
of  the  power  of  the  pope  and  his  indul- 
gence were  brought  forward  by  Tet- 
zel (in  whose  name  Conrad  Wimpi- 
na,  professor  of  theology  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  took  up  his  pen),  by 
the  Augustine  Sylvester  Prierias,  a  cour- 
tier of  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  by  Jacob 
Hogstraaten,  the  supreme  inquisitor  at  Co- 
logne, who  had  been  rendered  contempti- 
ble by  his  dispute  with  Reuchlin ;  but 
these,  and  the  virulent  Notes  of  Eckius 
(Eck)  of  Ingolstadt,  against  Luther,  were 
too  miserable  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  the 
well  informed,  and  only  drew  attention  to 
his  bold  enterprise.  The  severe  replies, 
io  which  be  exposed  the  weakness  of  these 
advocates  for  indulgences,  and  his  Resolu-' 
tiones,  by  which  he  illustrated  his  theses^ 
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gained  new  victories  to  the  truth.    A  dis* 
putation  wiiicli  he  maintained  in  an  Au- 

Sistine  convent  at  Heidelberg,  in  1518,  on 
e  merit  of  good  worics,  and  the  use  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  gained  him 
friends  among  the  young  theologians 
present,  as  Bucer,  Brenz  (Brentius^,  and 
others,  who  afterwards  became  celeonited 
as  zealous  advocates  of  reformation.  The 
conferences  of  Luther  with  the  papal  le- 
gates, Cajetan,  in  1518^  at  Augsburg,  and 
Miltitz,  m  1519,  at  Altenburg,  in  which 
those  prelates,  instead  of  bringing  him  to 
recant,  as  they  were  ordered,  only  showed 
their  inability  to  support  the  Roman  doc* 
trines  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  the 
scholastic  discussion  of  £ck  with  Carl- 
stadt  and  Luther,  at  Leipsic,  in  1519,  which 
lasted  three  weeks,  and  in  which  they 
warmlv  discussed  the  doctrines  of  free 
will,  the  authority  of  the  pope,  indul- 
gences and  purgatory,  though  they  de- 
cided nothinff,  attracted  a  more  general 
attention  to  Uie  works  of  Lutiier,  who 
almost  every  month  sent  forth  new 
pamphlets  and  printed  sermons.  From 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Vistula,  from  the  ^ulf 
of  Venice  to  the  Belt,  every  thing  by  Lu- 
ther or  about  him  was  eagerly  read.  The 
remarkable  fulness  and  power  of  his  style ; 
his  merciless  humor;  his  acuteness  and 
learning,  daily  increaang  by  his  constant 
historical  and  exegetical  studies ;  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  his  reasoning ;  and,  above 
all,  the  adaptation  of  his  doctrines  to  the 
wants  of  the  age ;  the  approbation  of  Eras- 
mus, Pirkheimer,  and  other  distinguished 
scholars ;  the  public  adherence  of  men 
like  Melanchthon  and  Hutten ;  the  con- 
tenoporoneous  andyet  bolder  opposition 
of  Zuinglius  and  CElcolampadius,  in  Swit- 
zerland, to  indulgences  and  the  papacy 
(see  Rtfomud  Church)^ — ^made  this  man, 
who  was  hardly  known  before  1517,  the 
champion  of  all  enlightened  men  who 
lamented  the  degeneracy  of  the  church  of 
Christ ;  and  as  such  he  now  spoke  and 
acted  with  admirable  courage.  The 
respect  for  the  Roman  court,  whitih  was 
perceptible  in  his  earlier  writings,  he  now 
discarded,  as  the  injustice  of  the  papal 
pretensions  had  become  clear  to  him. 
A  glowiffg  zeal,  such  as  had  been  seen 
in  the  time  of  tlie  apostles,  character- 
ized his  masterly  writings,  addressed  to 
the  nobility  of  Germany,  on  the  mass,  on 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  on  the  free- 
dom of  a  Christian.  In  these  worics  he 
attacked  the  papal  doctrines  with  the 
weapons  of  the  word  of  God,  and  direct- 
ed attention  to  the  nobler,  but  forgotten, 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.    In  1^20,  when 


Eck  published  the  papal  excommunica- 
tion against  him  in  Germany,  be  appealed 
to  a  general  council ;  and  when  his  works 
were  burnt  in  Mentz,  Cologne  and  Lou- 
vain,  he  publicly  committ^  the  bull  of 
excommunication,  with  the  papal  canons 
and  decrees,  to  the  flames  (December  10) 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  students  at 
Wittenberg.  This  year  and  the  follow- 
ing, 1521,  are,  thei-efore,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  true  period  of  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
many; for  at  this  time,  Luther  fonnally 
separated  from  the  Roman  church,  and 
man^  of  the  principal  nobles, — Hutten, 
Sickingen,  Schaumburg,  &c., — the  most 
eminent  scholars,  and  the  university  of 
Wittenberg,  to  which  the  young  men  of 
Germany  and  other  countries  now  flocked 
in  multitudes,  publicly  declared  iu  favor 
of  his  undertaidng.  His  commanding 
appearanro,  uud  bis  bold  refusal  to  recant 
at  the  diet  of  Worms  (April  17, 152R— 
the  day  of  liis  proudest  triumph  (see  Lu- 
iher)j — gave  him  the  power  and  dignity  of 
an  acknowledged  reformer ;  the  edict  of 
Worms  and  the  ban  of  the  emperor 
made  his  cause  a  political  matter.  We 
must  not,  however,  overlook  the  circum- 
stances which  favored  the  progress  of  ref- 
ormation. The  pope  had  risen  chiefly  by 
the  support  of  Germany ;  in  his  traui»ac- 
tions  with  the  emperor,  he  had  generally 
been  supported  by  the  German  princes, 
who  thus  maintained  their  own  indepen- 
dence. Rome  had,  therefore,  been  obliged 
to  court  them  in  turn,  and  the  eniperor 
congratulated  himself  in  silence,  if  dis- 
putes ensued  between  them.  On  the 
death  of  Maximilian  I,  in  1519,  the  elector 
Frederic  III,  who  was  already  the  most 
powerful  German  prince,  held  the  dignity 
of  a  vicar  of  the  empire  in  all  the  »ucoii 
territories,  and  his  personal  influence  gave 
him  the  most  decisive  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  emperor.  The  pope,  as 
well  as  Charies  V,  who  was  chosen  chiefly 
by  his  influence  in  1520,  was  obliged  to 
consult  his  wishes ;  the  fonncr  in  chan- 

g'ng  the  original  summons  of  Luther  to 
ome,  to  a  conference  with  his  legates, 
and  the  latter  in  suflering  the  reformation 
to  go  on  without  violent  opposition,  as 
long  as  it  allowed  itself  to  be  responsible 
to  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  suites.  By 
his  ten  months'  residence  in  the  Wart- 
burg,  Luther  was  secured  from  the  first 
consequences  of  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
and  the  edict  of  Worms  had  so  much  the 
less  force  in  Saxony,  as  the  emperor,  en- 
gaged, in  1521,  in  the  war  with  France, 
or  occupied  in  Spain,  almost  wholly  lost 
sight  of  reUgious  afl^urs  in  Germany,  and 
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each  prince  did  what  he  pleased  in  his 
own  territoiy.  But  that  Frederic  the  Wise, 
although  he  did  uot  call  himself  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  reformers,  yet  protected  the 
heroes  of  the  refbnnation,  is  easily  ex- 
plained from  the  concern  which  he  took 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Wittenberg  uni- 
versity, from  his  uprightness,  his  gradu- 
ally increasing  conviction  of  the  justice 
of  the  views  of  Luther  and  his  friend 
Spaladn,  who  managed  every  thing  at 
the  court  of  Frederic.  Leo's  successon 
Adrian  VI,  who  was  himself  desirous  of 
a  reformation,  in  answer  to  his  demand 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  doctrines  of  Lu- 
ther, received  a  list  of  a  hundred  com- 
plaints from  the  German  states  assembled 
at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522,  in 
which  even  the  Catholics  joined  against 
the  papal  chair.  The  people  of  Witten- 
berg were,  therefore,  as  little  impeded  in 
their  attempts  at  a  refonn  in  religious 
worship  (beginninff  with  the  mass),  as 
those  of  Zfirieh,  whose  rapid  progress  in 
the  change  of  their  religious  doctrines  and 
rites  found  the  most  powerful  support  in 
the  governments  of  the  northern  cantons ; 
and  Luther  was  even  obliged  to  hasten 
fxom  the  Wartburg  to  quell  the  tumults 
excited  by  the  turbulent  zeal  of  Carlstadt 
(q.  V.)  While  he  was  publishing  his 
transladon  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
fruit  of  his  exile,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  the  Old,  and  Melanchthon  his  Loci 
Cfommunes  (the  first,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
the  best  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines, first  published  in  1521),  serious 
preparations  for  the  reform  of  papal  abuses 
were  made  in  Deux-Ponts,  Pomerania, 
Silesia,  in  the  Saxon  cities  (of  which 
Leissnig  was  the  first  afler  Wittenberg), 
and  in  Suabia.  Luther's  liturgy  had  no 
sooner  appeared,  in  1523,  than  it  was 
adopted  in  Magdeburg  and  Elbingen. 
The  new  church  was  not  without  its  mar- 
tyrs. In  1522,  the  inquisition  in  the  Neth- 
erlands secured  it  this  honor  by  the  exe- 
cution of  some  Augustines,  who  fevered 
the  new  doctrines.  Translations  of  the 
Bible  into  French  and  Dutch  now  ap- 
{leai-ed.  In  the  very  heart  of  France,  at 
Meaux,a  Lutlioran  church  was  organized. 
In  vain  did  the  Sorbonne  condemn  the 
I>rinciple8  of  Luther;  in  vain  was  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  edict  of  Worms  against 
religious  innovations  resolved  upon  at  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1524,  and  the  con- 
vention of  Ratisbon ;  in  vain  did  George, 
duke  of  Saxony,  Henry,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, AusOria,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
spiritual  princes  of  the  empire,  labor  to 
suppress  the  reformation  by  the  penecu- 


tion  of  the  followers  of  Luther  in  their 
states.  The  same  year,  Luther  laid  aside 
his  cowl ;  monasteries  were  deserted ; 
priests  in  Saxony  and  Switzeriand  mar- 
ried. In  1525,  John,  successor  of  Fred- 
eric in  the  Saxon  electgrate,  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  and  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, duke  of  Prussia,  publicly  deckired 
themselves  Lutherans.  All  their  territo- 
ries, Livonia,  a  considerable  part  of  Hun- 
gary and  Austria  (Bohemia  had  already 
been  gained  by  the  Hussites),  Liineburg, 
Oelle,  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  Nordhauaen,  Brunswick, 
Bremen,  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  most  respectable 
clergymen  and  theologians  in  Germany 
followed  the  example  of  Luther,  who 
married  Catharine  von  Bora,  formerly  a 
nun.  Sweden  received  the  reformation 
in  1527,  under  Gustavus  Vasa,  through  the 
labors  of  Olaf  and  Lorenzo  Petri ;  and  its 
example  was  soon  followed  by  the  greater 
part  of  Lower  Saxony  and  the  north  of 
Westphalia,  Hamburg  and  Lttbeck.  The 
tranquillity  of  this  period,  resulting  from 
the  absence  of  the  emperor,  during  which 
the  reformation  advanced  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  and  almost  without  any  im- 
pediment, interru^d  the  dispute  of  Lu- 
ther with  Zuineiius  and  Erasmus  (see 
these  ardcles,  and  Lord*a  Supper)  less  than 
the  apprehensions  of  a  war,  excited  in  1528 
by  the  information  of  a  secAt  alliance  of 
the  Catholic  states  against  the  Protestant ; 
and  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  were  with  difiiculty  prevented  by 
Luther's  earnest  exhortations  to  peace. 
This  circumstance,  however,  united  the 
party  in  fiivor  of  reform  more  closely; 
and  from  their  general  protest  agunst  a 
decree  of  the  diet  of  Spires,  in  1529,  they 
received,  in  1541,  the  name  of  PrUettanis, 
(q.  v.)  They  now,  therefore,  formed  a 
distinct  poliucal  purty  (Corpus  Evanreli- 
corum) ;  and,  as  the  emperor  returned  to 
Germany  at  this  time  in  a  threatening  at- 
titude, they  were  forced  to  adopt  decimve 
measures.  After  the  visitations  under- 
taken for  the  organization  of  the  church 
system,  with  the  aid  of  Melanchthon's 
instructions  and  Luther's  catechisms, 
which  appeared  in  1529,  while  the  teach- 
ing of  the  people  in  schools  and  churches 
by  faithful  ministers  was  gradually  im- 
proving, Melanchthon  was  employed  to 
draw  up  a  full  exposition  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrines ;  which  was  subscribed  by  the 
princes  already  united  by  the  lea^e  of 
Torgau  (1526[  and  the  convenoon  of 
Schwabach  (1529)  (see  Sdwabaeh,  ArticUt 
of)y  transmitted  to  the  emperor  at  the  diet 
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of  Augsbutg  in  15dQ,  and  solemnly  read 
before  a  full  aasembly  (Judo  25tbX  whence 
the  declamtion  was  called  the  Avg^ntrg 
Confession,  (q.  V.)  The  emperor  caused  a 
reply  from  the  Catholic  party  to  be  read, 
which  was  to  put  the  question  at  rest; 
rejected  the  defence  (Apology)  of  the 
Augsburg  confession,  written  by  Me- 
laochthon  in  answer  to  this  confutation, 
and  insisted  upon  the  suppression  of 
religious  innovations.  A  similar  reply 
was  given  to  Strssburg,  Constance, 
Memmingen  and  Lindau,  which  had 
sent  the  emperor  a  similar  paper, 
styled  the  Con/esswn  of  the  Four  Ctt- 
iesy  or  Omftssio  TetrapoUtana,  This 
conclusion  of  the  diet  was  a  new  mo- 
tive of  union  to  the  Ludierans.  (For  a 
history  of  subseauent  events,  see  Sriudcal' 
die  League^  Manm,  and  Peace,  Religioui.) 
The  German  Protestants  were  united  by 
common  political  interests  and  a  common 
creed,  contained  in  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion, and  its  Apology  (see  MelanchUumV 
and  illustrated  by  the  articles  of  Smalcal- 
den  and  the  two  catechisms,  and  finally 
confirmed,  in  1580,  by  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord. (See  Concord,  Form  qfjMid  Cre^) 
The  Lutherans,  or  adherents  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  were  tfee  three  electors  of 
the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg, 
twenty  ilukes  and  princes,  twenty-four 
counts,  four  barons,  and  thirty-five  impe- 
rial cities;  in  all  eighty-six  members  of 
the  empire.  Sweden  and  Denmark  (ance 
1536  a  Protestant  country),  Sle8wick,Pom- 
erania,  Silesia,  and  many  important  cities, 
on  political  grounds,  Hesse  and  Bremen, 
from  a  preference  for  Calvinism,  refused 
to  adopt  die  Form  of  Concord.  The  Pa- 
latinate fell  back,  and  the  court  of  Berlin 
became  Calvinisuc  (or  Reformed).  The 
dispute  concerning  the  presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
supner  (see  Lord's  Supptr\  between  the 
Swiss  and  French  Protestants,  on  one  side, 
among  whom,  after  the  death  of  Zuin- 
gUus,  Calvin  was  the  champion,  and  the 
Saxon  Protestants  on  the  other,  resulted 
in  a  total  separation  of  the  reformed 
church  (q.  v.)  fix)m  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran. The  foundation  of  this  difference 
between  the  two  churches,  so  unfiivorable 
to  the  progresB  of  the  reformation,  was 
deeply  mid  in  the  divernty  of  the  charac- 
ters of  their  foutideiBi  Luther,  more  ac- 
customed to*  think  systematically,  and  to 
adhere  implicitly  to  the  letter  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  immediately  brought  every 
new  idea,  which  was  suggested,  to  the 
touchstone  of  his  system,  and  admitted 
nothing  which  seemed  to  oppose  that  be- 


lief Zuinglius,  less  trammelled  with  fixed 
doffmas,  and  more  ready  to  follow  his  own 
judgment,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
prompt  to  embrace  those  views,  which  at 
nrst  sight  appeared  reasonable  to  him. 
Hence  he  was  more  in  danger  of  adopting 
error  as  truth,  while  Luther  was  more  apt 
to  reject  truth  as  error,  lest  he  should  re- 
nounce his  faith.  The  east  and  north  ad- 
hered to  the  opinions  of  Luther;  the  west 
and  south  foUowed  the  more  liberal  views 
of  the  Reformed  church.  The  greater 
part  of  Switzerland  and  Geneva  (1535),  a 
great  part  of  the  population  of  Fiance, 
particularly  of  the  soutliem  part  (see  Hu- 
guenots), England  (in  1547,  with  the  res- 
ervation of  the  hiemrchical  dignities,  and 
with  a  temporary  interruption,  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  in  1555 — 58),  Scotland,  where 
Knox  introduced  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  irovemment,  in  1560,  on  the  Gene- 
va model,  and  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  which,  at  one  blow,  gained 
Protestantism  and  fireedom,  belonged  to 
the  Reformed  church.  (See  England, 
Church  qf,  and  Henrv  VJIl;  Knox ;  .Ydhr 
erlands;  and  Creea.)  In  Transylvania, 
the  Lutheran  coufossion  prevailed;  in 
Hungary,  Calvinism  entered  with  it ;  and 
in  Poland,  where  the  reformation  had 
found  numerous  adherents  ((torn  1556), 
the  two  Protestant  parties,  with  the  Mora- 
vian Brethren,  concluded  a  convention 
(consensus)  at  Sendomir,  in  1570,  which 
united  them  in  one  political  body,  known 
as  the  Dissidents,  (a.  v.)  The  attempt  of 
Gebhard,  elector  or  Cologne,  in  15o2,  to 
introduce  the  reformation  into  his  arch- 
bishopric totally  failed,  owing  to  his  want 
of  prudence.  Whatever  dissensions  may 
have  separated  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
istsat  this  period,  they  had,  and  still  have, 
the  fundamentals  of  doctrine,  and  disd- 
pline,  the  spirit  and  the  name  of  tnie 
Protestants  in  common,  and  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  reformation  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  gain  to  both  parties.  But 
the  ill  will  which  continued  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  even 
after  the  religious  peace,  eventually  kin* 
died  the  thb-iy  years'  war  (q.  v.)  and  de- 
vastated Germany.  The  peace  of  West- 
E*'&  established  between  the  parties  a 
zed  toleration;  but  the  Protestant 
,  cts  of  Catholic  princes  too  often  ex- 
perienced its  violauon,  and  the  Catholics 
m  Protestant  states  (as  the  Irish)  not  un 
fre(||uent]y  suffered  a  similar  fioe.  (See 
Behgious  Liberty,  and  Cathdie  JBnumeiyBo- 
itbn.V-After  this  general  outline  of  tiie 
history  of  the  refonnation,  it  remains  to 
give  some  vievra  of  the  influence  which  it 
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had  exercised  on  the  religion  and  vnoralfl, 
on  the  literary  and  poKtical  condition,  of 
nations. 

From  what  hns  been  said,  it  appears 
that  the  reformation  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  mental  pn^rees  of  the 
Western,  and  particularly  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.  The  opposition  of  its  enemies 
gaye  it  consistency  and  importance.  The 
assaults  of  passionate  and  ignorant  oppo- 
sers^  the  intrigaes  and  violence  of  the  Ro- 
man court,  and  the  applause  of  his  whole 
nation,  urged  Luther  tarther  than  he  had 
thought  of  going.  Circumstances,  the 
concurrence  of  which  human  wisdom 
could  neither  produce  nor  prevent,  &- 
vored  the  enterprise  beyond  his  highest 
hopes.  Involved  in  contests  with  adver- 
diaries  whose  victory  seemed  almost  cer- 
tain, and  convulsed  by  internal  dissen- 
sions (the  peasante'  war,  and  the  troubles 
of  the  Anabaptists),  the  reformation  still 
made  rapid  progress.  After  it  had  been 
going  on  a  -few  years,  it  no  longer  de- 
pended on  its  authors  for  the  direction  it 
should  take.  The  influenee  of  Protestant 
principles  has  had  a  large  share  in  bring- 
ing about  those  improvements,  which,  m 
modem  times,  have  extended  to  almost 
every  class  of  society  iu  Europe.  Before 
the  reformation,  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  comprised  a  mass  of  propositions 
and  precepts,  the  fruit  of  circumstances 
which  were  intended  to  support  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  rest- 
ed in  part  on  perversions  of  history ;  but 
the  great  truths  which  every  Christian 
ought  to  know,  were  either  neglected  or 
adulterated,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus' could 
hardly  be  recognised.  In  the  view  of 
Catlioiics,  indeeu,  such  of  these  doctrines 
as  are  not  founded  on  the  Bible,  rest  on 
verbal  traditions,  which  the  teachers  of 
the  church  received  from  die  apostles  and 
fathere,  and  which  the  popes  or  councils, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  gradually 
made  known  (see  Trac&um);  but  their 
fruits  bore  no  traces  of  their  pretended 
divine  ori^n.  The  place  of  religion  was 
supplied,  in  tlie  minds  of  the  lower  claase^ 
by  a  mixture  of  fear  and  diversion,  aided 
by  a  service  full  of  mechanical  ceremony 
and  superstitiorit  At  one  time,  it  was  a 
timid  fear  of  a  spiritual  being  wielding  the 
terrors  of  temporal  suffering  and  eternal 
damnation ;  at  another,  delight  in  the  or- 
naments of  the  churches  and  theur  priests; 
admiration  of  their  splendid,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  unintelli^ble  exhibitions;  some- 
times the  occupation  of  the  imagination 
with  various  legends  and  miraculous  his- 
tories, and  prayers  repeated  in  the  order 
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of  the  beads  of  the  rosary,  confessions,  pen- 
ances, &st8.  pilgiimages,  and  rich  gifts  lo 
the  church  of  money  and  othoi*  valuables. 
The  ignorance  of  the  common  people 
blinded  them  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
spiritual  condition ;  but  the  better  informed 
soon  perceived  that  the  endre  reference 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  papal  power,  and  of  itst  wor 
ship  to  the  visible  images  of  the  saints, 
directed  nearly  all  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful  to  things  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  Christian  profession,  and  in  oo  way 
promote  a  sincere  reverence  of  God.  No 
wonder  that  Christianity,  thus  perverted, 
became,  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  divmes  and  laymen,  whose 
taste  had  been  formed  by  the  study  of  the 
classics,  a  subject  of  unmingled  contempt 
The  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Italy  used  it 
only  as  the  instrument  of  their  selfish 
purposes,  and  opposed  with  obstinacv  a 
refbrmation  of  the  church,  which  they 
viewed  as  dangerous  and  chimerical.  An  ' 
open  rupture  with  the  pope  gave  the  re- 
formers ^  power  of  throwinff  off  the 
corruptions  and  foreign  appendages  of 
religion,  both  in  doctrine  and  worship, 
and  of  restoring  a  Christianitv  which 
knows  no  rule  of  piety  but  the  Holy 
Scripture^  asks  nothing  but  faith  and  vir- 
tue, andf  instead  of  being  the  secret  pos- 
isession  of  a  privileged  caste  of  priests,  was 
laid  open  to  all.  The  idea  that  there  is 
sora^ing  for  which  man  is  accountable 
only  to  himself  and  his  God ;  that  in  reli- 
gion human  authority  is  nothing;  and 
mat  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  eveiy  one 
to  study  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  as  its  source, 
and  to  rest  his  faith  on  his  own  convic- 
tions; that  acts  of  worship  derive  their 
whole  valuta  from  the  ^th  of  the  wor- 
shipperS)  and  their  obvious  tendency  to 
improve  those  who  take  part  in  them ;  in 
short,  a  living  commentary  on  the  doc- 
trine, *^  God  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  was  spread  by  the  preach^ 
ins,  and  still  more  by  the  'writings  of  the 
re&rmeni,  among  the  whole  mass  of  tho 
people.  Thousands  of  the  scholars  of 
the  universities,  the  friends  of  philoso- 
phy and  of  classical  antiquity,  intelligent 
citizens,  and  discontented  individuals  of 
the  lower  cler^,  had  long  been  ready  to 
share  in  the  dissemination  of  these  prin- 
ciples ;  princes  and  nobles,  and  even  some 
bishops,  felt  the  power  of  truth ;  and  z^M 
for  innovation  was  aroused,  in  the  lor^r 
ranks,  to  such  a  degree,  that  ui  dome 
pkices  they  aimed  at  notbuig  less  than  to 
burst  all  restraints.  The  '^occoes  of  their 
first  appeals  enoourager!!  th#^  reformers  to 
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venture  the  aecond  step  towait]s  the  res- 
toration of  true  religion  by  removing  all 
obetructions  to  it  in  the  forms  of  the 
ebureh.  Amons  these  was  the  mockery 
of  a  sacramental  consecration  of  priests, 
which  elevated  the  sacred  office  above 
humanity,  made  a  privileged  order  the 
legislatoiB  of  the  faith,  and  sanctioned  ev- 
ery abuse  of  ecclesiaBtical  power;  the 
worship  of  saints,  relics,  and  images, 
which,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  detract- 
ed from  the  reverence  of  the  invisible 
God ;  transubstantiation,  making  the  Son 
of  God  to  be  created  and  sacrificed  daily 
by  the  hands  of  men,  and  thus  justifying 
the  worship  of  the  host;  extreme  unc- 
tion, and  the  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
deceased,  which  drew  immense  tributes 
from  the  fears  of  the  dying  and  the  grief 
of  mourners;  and  a  multitude  of  other 
customs,  which  distracted  and  degraded 
devotion.  From  the  supsrsdtious  fables 
and  cunning  inventions  of  ambition,  the 
« religious  spirit  now  turned  to  a  faith  which 
it  might  embrace  without  abandoning  the 
use  of  reason ;  for  the  eternal  truths  of  the 
mpel,  by  means  of  Luther^  excellent 
German  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  accu- 
rate versions  into  other  languages,  by 
the  sermons  and  liturgies  founded  on  it 
in  the  vernacular  tongues,  by  catechisms 
and  comprehensive  manuals,  came  una- 
duheratea  before  the  woiid  at  larg%.  Re. 
scored  once  more  to  its  original  destina- 
tion, the  Christian  ministry  among  Prot- 
estants devoted  itself  exclusively  to  \he 
labor  of  explaining  the  Word  of  Goi), 
and  applying  it  to  spiritual  improvement ; 
of  erecting  schools  for  the  neglected  youth, 
and  raising  the  character  of  those  already 
existing,  while  the  clergy  renounced  the 
privileges  bv  which  they  had  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  laity.  Every  Protes- 
tant partook  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per; every  one  could  understand  the 
simple  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and 
could  join  in  the  sacred  hymns.  Thus, 
wherever  Protestantism  found  its  way, 
the  worship  of  God  recovered  that  sim- 
plicity, ana  warmth,  and  sincerity,  which 
had  characterized  it  among  the  first 
Christians.  It  became  a  common  work, 
and  a  bond  of  union,  in  proportion  as 
the  feeling  of  obligation  to  defend  the 
newly  acquired  purity  of  religion  from 
dangers  and  attacks  from  without,  ftn- 
ned  the  flame  of  religious  zeal,  and 
strengthened  the  love  of  brethren  in  the 
faith ;  hence  a  clearer  knowledge  of  God, 
and  a  higher  tone  of  piety.  RcSigion  was 
no  longer  a  mere  subject  of  the  imagina- 
tio0,  but  appealed  to  the  leaaon  and  foel- 


ings'of  men,  and  invited  close  investigi^ 
tion.  Not  that  this  beneficial  injaiienee 
became  at  once  universal  and  complete, 
cr  was  interrupted  at  no  period  of  the 
advance  of  Protestantism :  the  best  ideas, 
the  wisest  institutions,  succeed  only  by  de- 
grees, and  are  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion without  the  alloy  of  human  weak- 
nesses. If  we  carefully  examine  the  period 
of  the  reformation,  and  the  spirit  which 
animated  its  first  friends,  we  shall  find  it  a 
time  of  contest  and  division,  when  the 
silent  operation  of  the  new  light  was 
blended  with  violent  hostility  towards 
false  brethren  and  ever-active  enemies. 
Hence  the  abusive  language  from  the 
pulpits  and  in  controversial  writings, 
which,  though  abundantly  provoked  by 
the  menaces,  violence  and  intrigues  of  the 
opposite  parff,  and  excusable  on  account 
of  the  rude  tone  and  contentious  spirit  of 
the  affe,  was,  nevertheless,  always  unfii- 
vorable  to  the  improvement  of  Protestant- 
ism. Hence  the  extravagances  of  pre- 
cipitate innovators,  which  the  reformers 
could  not  resist  without  retaining  more 
of  the  forms  of  the  existing  religion,  out 
of  regard  to  the  consciences  of  the  weak, 
than  a  strict  application  of  their  principles 
would  permit  Hence  that  war  of  opin- 
ions among  di?ines,  which  not  only  pre- 
vented the  cooperation  of  the  Swiss  with 
the  Saxon  reformers,  but  also  gave  an 
accidental  importance  to  certain  points  of 
comparatively  small  importance,  which,  in 
the  fumre  sjr'stem,  especially  of  the  Luther- 
ans, occasioned  great  incongruities,  ami 
left  deep  traces  of  the  time  of  their  origin. 
The  absurd  adiaphora  (q,  v.),  so  called, 
gave  rise  to  violent  disputes.  Altars,  can- 
dles, images,  mass-dresses,  surplices,  wa- 
fert^  auricular  confessions,  exorcism,  and 
even  the  position  of  the  words  Voter  vm- 
aer  (Our  Father,  in  the  Lord's  prayer),  in- 
stead of  Vnter  Vaitr,  became  the  discin- 
guishing  sirns  of  the  Lutheran  party. 
These  contdis,  however,  must  be  admit- 
ted to  have  bad  a  salutary  influence 
on  the  settlement  of  particular  points 
of  doctrine,  and  to  have  contributed 
to  excite  a  lively  zeal  for  religion.  In 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  refomia- 
tion,  deep  religious  feeling  always  re- 
mained the  characteristic  of  the  Protest- 
ants. There  was,  however,  a  difference 
between  the  two  principal  parties;  for 
the  circumstance  tfakt  the  Lutherans  still 
made  the  Lord's  supper  a  mjrstery,  while 
the  Calvinists  submitted  every  thing  to 
reason,  produced  an  essential  variance  in 
their  reliffious  feelings.  But  that  levity 
and  infidelity  which  were  festered  by  the 
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indifforanoe  of  many  eimnent  Cathotics  in 
Italy  and  France,  scarcely  ever  found  ad* 
mittance  into  either  party.  They  thought 
too  highly  of  their  faith,  they  were  too 
deeply  convinced  of  its  truth,  to  regard 
any  thing  holy  with  indifference:  the^ 
were  ready,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  their 
proper^  and  lives  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion. And  this  religious  feeling  was 
nourished  by  the  affecting  solemnity  of 
the  devotional  exercises,  ^mich  assembled 
the  &ithful  in  their  churchy  and,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  domestic  retreat,  collected 
families,  around  their  fathers.  Rich 
treasures  of  passages  fh>m  the  Bible  were 
laid  up  in  retentive  memories,  with  many 
striking  hymns,  of  which  no  church  ever 
possessed  more  than  the  Protestant 
church  in  Germany  and  France.  They 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth:  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
they  were  companions  and  comforters. 
They  did  more  injury  to  the  pope,  as 
even  the  Catholics  confess,  than  the  most 
elaborate  writings  of  the  reformers.  The 
diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  didac- 
tic works  of  Amdt  and  other  ascetics,  at  a 
time  when  a  spirit  of  contest  had  usurped 
the  sacred  desk,  made  up  to  many  the 
want  of  ingenious  and  powerful  sermons. 
Through  me  influence  of  Spener,  the  re- 
ligious character  of  tlie  Lutheran  church 
gained  new  life. 

The  reformation  also  had  an  important 
Influence  on  m&rals.  While  the  reform- 
ers abolished  the  principle  of  blind  obe- 
dience to  the  pope  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries,  denied  the  merit  of  what 
were  called  good  works  (penances,  fosts, 
abns),  and  the  opinion  thiat.  the  outward 
observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  church 
was  virtue,  and  rejected  the  poenibility 
of  acts  of  supererogation,  by  which  (as 
was  taught  l]y  a  decree  of  1342)  saints 
had  enriched  the  treasury  of  the  church, 
thev  again  awakened  the  smothered  moral 
feelings  of  men,  and  introduced  that  more 
elevated  morality  which  requires  holiness 
of  heart  and  purity  of  conduct.  With  the 
prevalent  errors  in  morals  were  connected 
usages  which,  though  probably  well- 
meant  in  their  origin,  had  terminated  in 
the  greatest  corruptions — auricular  con- 
fession, which  was  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  tyranny  over  the  consciences  and 
private  aiSairs  of  laymen ;  penances,  or 
ecclesiastical  punishments,  which  were 
imposed  on  offenders;  and  indulgences, 
by  which  thejr  purchased,  at  no  small 
price,  permiBSion  to  sin  ;  pilgrimages, 
which  great  numbers  of  the  unlmppy  un- 
dertook to  seek  absolution  from  wonder- 


working images,  and  to  indulge  in  pro- 
miscuoua  excesses.  While  the  reformen 
wholly  suppressed  these  abuses,  which 
made  the  reaussion  of  sins  venal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  they  deprived  licen- 
tiousness of  the  support  of  legal  tolerm- 
tion,  and  directed  penitents  to  sedc  for 
reconciliation  with  God  onlv  b^  &ith  and 
new  obedience.  They  exhibited  in  its 
true  vileness  that  gloomy  ascetieism, 
which  represented  inhuman  self-torture, 
soUtude,  poverty f  nakedness,  filth,  hunger 
and  miseiy,  and  even  privileged  beggary 
and  idleness,  as  pleasing  to  God,  and  steps 
towards  the  highest  perfection :  they 
threw  open  the  monasteries,  discharged 
monks  and  nuns  fix>m  their  vows,  and  per- 
mitted marriage  to  the  teachers  of  religioD. 
At  one  blow,  the  workshops  of  supersti- 
tion, and  the  abodes  of  secret  sins  and 
private  cruelties,  were  destroyed ;  a  mul- 
titude of  unhappy  beings  were  set  at  lib- 
erty and  restored  to  mankind ;  and  the 
flames  of  a  passion  which  had  destroyed 
the  peuace  of^  thoufMnds  of  noUe  natures,  or 
sated  itself  by  the  seduction  of  innocence, 
were  reduced  to  the  limits  of  moderation, 
and  made  to  promote  domestic  happi- 
ness. Thus,  by  the  abolition  of  celibacy 
and  monasticism,  the  reformers  resUved 
to  nature  the  rights  which  make  it  the 
nurse  of  virtue.  But  what  places  the 
merit  of  the  reformation,  in  regard  to  mor- 
als, in  the  clearest  light,  next  to  the  re- 
moval of  those  obstructions  to  virtue 
which  existed  in  the  ancient  church,  was 
its  leading  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
intimate  connexion  of  reli^on  with  daily 
life,  fiimishing  purer  motives  of  action, 
and  kindling  the  moral  feeling,  of  which 
it  was  itself  the  ofl^ring,  to  a  warmth 
which  produced  the  most  valuable  firuits 
in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  domestic 
life.  The  reformers  themselves  were  not 
the  only  noble  examples  of  moral  dignity 
and  feifhfiilness :  among  their  adherents, 
likewise,  the  power  of  tne  gospel  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  gave  birth  to  an  honesty 
and  a  self-contr(^  which  elevated  the 
character  of  sociegr,  wherever  Protestant- 
ism triumphed.  The  minds  of  men,  lib- 
erated fipom  the  constraint  of  human  au- 
thority, and  referring  every  thing  to  God 
and  the  judge  in  their  own  bosoms,  attain- 
ed a  true  conscientiousness.  The  integ- 
rity and  noble  sentiments  of  the  Protest- 
ant princes  put  to  shame  the  artifices  of 
Roman  policy.  A  heroic  courage,  which 
sactificed  every  thinff  earthly  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  a  firmness  m  the  profession  of 
fiuth,  a  cheerful  spirit  under  the  severest 
oppressions,  a  boldness  and  confidence  in 
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death,  examples  of  which  the  world  beheld 
with  admiration,  appeared  among  high 
and  low.    The  courts  of  the  Spanish  in- 

2ui8ition,  which  raged  against  Protestant 
'hristians  in  tlie  Netherlands,  found  it 
necessary  to  substitute  private  executions 
for  public  ones,  in  order  to  conceal  from 
the  eyes  of  the  people  the  iirmne.ss  of 
their  victims.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
Protestants  could  not  long  remain  «it  such 
a  pitch :  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  of 
the  Protestants  increased,  unwoithy  mem- 
bers found  their  way  into  the  church. 
Moral  improvement  was  sometimes  neg- 
lected, in  consequence  of  the  zeal  for  or- 
thodox opinions,  especially  among  the 
Lutherans,  who  wanted,  in  general,  a 
well-ordered  system  of  church  discipline ; 
and  an  abuse  of  Luther's  doctrine — that 
faith  is  the  only  ground  of  salvation — was 
sometimes  made  an  excuse  for  a  vicious 
life.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mo- 
rahty  of  the  adherents  of  3ie  reformation 
received  from  its  influence  much  firmness 
and  constancy.  It  sjH'ead  most  rapidly 
among  the  citizens,  who  had  attained  in- 
dependence by  means  of  the  constitution 
of  the  to.wns;  and  with  this  class  the 
Protestant  clergy'  had  become  intimately 
connected  by  a  common  mode  of  hfe,  by 
conmion  interests,  and  by  femily  alliances. 
The  spirit  of  morality  which  they  called 
into  liie,  struck  its  roots  deep  and  lastingly 
in  this  numerous  and  most  flourishmg 
class  of  the  people.  Institutions  were 
founded  in  the  cities  for  the  instruction 
of  tlie  young  and  the  relief  of  the  poor; 
lavirs  were  made  for  the  promotion  of  mo- 
rality; industry  was  encouraged  by  the 
aboutioB  of  supei'fluous  festivals ;  and  a 
public  opinion  was  formed,  distinguished 
for  strictness,  purity,  and  power  over  the 
minds  of  men.  In  these  respects,  the  Re- 
formed or  Calvinistic  party  excelled  the 
Lutherans.  Reformed  Switzerland,  and 
especially  Greneva,  where  Calvin  intro- 
duced a  system  of  church  discipline,  and 
instituted  a  court  of  morals,  composed  of 
clergy  and  laymen,  presented  an  example 
of  purity,  unique  in  its  kind,  which  was 
imitated  by  tlie  societies  of  France  and 
Holland,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  The  salutary  and 
duraUe  effects  of  the  reformation  on  tlie 
virtue  of  its  adherents  in  general  are  obvi- 
ous to  ever}'  traveller,  even  in  modem 
times,  by  a  comparison  df  Catholic  c>oun- 
tries  with  PlrotestanL 

The  influence  of  the  reformation  on 
littrattare  has  been  vei^  imfxirtant.  An 
acquaintance  with  classic  antiquity,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  luxu- 


ly  enjoyed  only  by  a  few  distinguiBhed 
scholars;  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
under  the  papal  dominion,  which  might 
allow  classiciu  reading,  but  could  by  no 
means  tolerate  philosophical  deductionB 
therefrom,  and  practical  applications  of 
them  to  the  existing  state  or  diings,  ^vith- 
out  tlie  risk  of  its  own  overthrow.  Hence, 
even  in  1515,  Leo  X  prohibited  the  print- 
ing of  translations  of  the  ancients  into  the 
vernacular  tongues,  though  he  patronised 
classical  scholars,  and  gave  them  eplendid 
rewards.  Pompouatius  was  sufl^red  to 
teach,  at  Bolo^a,  the  unreasonableoesB, 
in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  Christianitv ; 
and  it  wae^leii  to  the  contentious  monks 
to  dispute  the  point  with  him.  Aretino 
>vas  allowed  to  vent  his  wit  in  virulent 
libels  and  licentious  poems.  Leo  X  and 
his  successors  loaded  him  with  weahh 
and  honors,  and  Rome  styled  this  monster 
of  impiety  and  vice  "  the  Divine."  The 
sciences  were  permitted  to  become  the 
nurses  of  unbelief  and  moral  corruption, 
if  no  doubt  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pc^ 
was  circulated,  and  no  ray  of  intelligence 
was  let  in  upon  the  people.  With  the 
learned  luxury  which  prevailed  in  Italy 
at  the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  a  sys- 
tciiiatic  plan  of  keeping  the  people  in  ig- 
norance went  hand  in  hand.  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  with  the  original  of  w^hich 
scarcely  an  individual  ctergyman  in  the 
largest  diocese  was  acquainted,  narrowly 
escaped  being  added  to  the  Index  of  Pro- 
hibited Books,  in  which  all  translations  of 
them  were  actually  inserted,  except  the 
Latin  version  of  the  church.  The  divines 
who  argued  against  Reuchlin  had  seen  no 
New  Testament  in  Greek ;  and  they  kx>ked 
upon  the  Hebrew  as  a  cunningly-devised 
language  of  sorcerers.  The  philosophy  of 
the  scholostics  followed  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle ;  not  that  of  the  instructor  of  Al- 
exander, but  a  tissue  of  empty  subtleties 
and  rash  assumptions,  which  was  called 
by  its  disciples,  **  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle ;" 
but  by  Lutiier,  ^  a  cold,  stinking  nnd  dead 
dog/* — The  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, the  general  use  of  Latin,  as  a  me- 
dium of  literary  intercourse,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing,  promoted 
the  progress  of  learning ;  but  the  only  ele- 
ment in  which  they  could  flourish,  and 
the  only  direction  in  which  they  could  he 
of  general  utility,  they  received  through 
the  rcfonnatton.  This  broke  the  fettera 
in  which  the  hierarchy  had  bound  the  hu- 
man mind ;  wrested  from  the  clergy  the 
abtised  monopoly  of  knowledge  ;  estab- 
lished and  protected  freedom  of  thought 
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and  the  liberty  of  the  presB ;  awakened 
a  spirit  of  investigation  and  a  love  of  learn- 
ing, and  opened  to  criticism,  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  a  boundless  field.  Among 
the  fiist  prorooten  of  it,  there  were  some 
men,  who  loved  tranquillity,  that,,  like 
Erasmus,  remained  ostennbly  attached  to 
the  ancient  church ;  but  their  principles, 
their  exertions,  the  spirit  of  their  worics, 
showed  beyond  dispute  that  they  really 
belonged  to  the  Protestant  party.  The 
principle  of  freedom  from  human  author- 
ity, pronounced  by  the  reformation,  open* 
ed  the  way  to  all  scientific  improvement. 
The  Bible  being  now  acknowledged  as 
the  only  rule  of  iaith,  it  became  the  duty 
of  every  theologian  to  understand  the 
tvieekand  Hebrew  text  This  naturallv 
led  the  Protestants  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  Homer  and  Plato,  which 
Reuchlin  had  first  recommended  to  the 
Germans,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  Orien- 
tal literature,  of  which  none  but  the  Jews 
and  Arabs  then  knew  any  thing.  A  mul- 
titude of  old  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts, 
which  till  then  had  been  not  at  all,  or 
but  partially  understootl,  were  brought  to 
light  fit>m  the  dusty  libraries  of  the  abol- 
ished convents,  and  by  the  critical  dili- 
gence, mostly  of  the  Protestant  literati,  were 
made  capable  of  being  generally  used. 
Science  sprung  into  new  existence,  with 
the  freshness  and  strength  of  youth,  when 
Melanchthon,  who  had  become  wiser  and 
better  for  his  studies,  and  the  bold  and  in- 
dustrious Calvin,  were  the  teachers  of 
Germany  and  France.  This  effect  of  the 
reformadon  appears  strikingly  from  the 
fiust,  that  before  its  commencement  the 
south  of  Germany  was  superior  in  literary 
refinement  to  the  north ;  and  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  when  Protestantism  had  fixed 
its  seat  in  the  north,  the  reverse  was  the 
case ;  and,  from  that  period,  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe  have  far  outstripped 
the  Catholic  in  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  influence  of  the  reformation  on  the 
arU  was  less  happy.  It  removed  the 
images  from  the  churches,  and  deprived 
the  masses  of  their  dramatic  and  musical 
attractionis.  It  repressed  the  predom- 
inance of  imagination^  and  restored  to 
reason  its  rights.  It  taught  men  to  prefer 
tlie  good  to  the  beautiful,  and  to  feel  a 
dignity  in  despiong  those  means  of  ex- 
citement which  operate  through  the 
senses,  and  to  abstain  from  outwaid  rolen- 
dor.  This  severity  to  the  arte,  which  cut 
off  their  connexion  with  religion,  and  rob- 
bed them  of  that  share  of  public  venera- 
tion which  they  had  received  from  Ca- 
tholicism, met  with  its  punishment  in  the 
46* 


decline  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  Protes- 
tants. This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  party ;  for 
the  Lutherans  retained  many  pamtings  in 
their  cbiirches,  and  always  celebrated  their 
festivals  with  music. .  On  the  other  hand, 
Protestantism  inspired  a  love  of  devotion- 
al poetry,  and  was  favorable  to  eloquence, 
as  it  made  the  sermon  the  chief  part,  the 
very  soul,  of  public  wonhip,  and,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  vernacular  tongues  into 
the  hmrgy,  gave  them  a  dignity  which 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  national 
literature  of  the  people  under  its  sway. 
The  useful  arts  were  gready  promoted  by 
the  reformation.  If  aroused  a  sf»irit  of 
seriousness,  accuracy  and  perseverance  ; 
it  promoted  commerce  and  public  pros- 
perity ;  and  England,  the  north  of  Genua 
ny,  and  Switzeriand,  have  shown  that,  in 
this  respect,  no  Catholic  nation  can  com- 
pare with  them. 

The  most  visible  consequences  of  the 
reformation,  and  those  long  since  most 
fully  acknowledged  in  history,  are  those 
which  relate  to  ^iiics.  The  church  was 
no  longer  independent  of,  but  became  in- 
corporated with,  and  merged  in  the  state. 
The  reformere  had  no  political  object  in 
view;  but  their  work  first  atttuned  a  politi- 
cal importance  and  direction  on  account 
of  the  z^  of  its  great  enemy  for  woridly 
dominion.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  tlioae 
abuses  of  the  ancient  religious  usages — 
in  which  all  ranks,  including  even  well- 
disposed  clergymen,  found  a  motive  to 
ui^  the  reformation  of  the  church — 
rested  on  the  political  encroach menis  and 
araricious  demands  of  the  popes.  On 
them,  not  the  clergy  only,  but  the  nations 
and  princes,  were  made  dependent ;  to 
them  they  were  obliged  to  pay  enormous 
tributes,  under  various  pretexts,  increased 
from  age  to  age.  Their  influence  ex- 
tended to  a  great  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice,  in  consequence  of 
the  ever-augmenting  extent  of  the  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  and  the  power  which 
the  papal  legates  assumed  to  the  injury 
of  the  bishops.  Hence  the  princes  were 
perpetually  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of 
their  authority  by  the  church,  which  form- 
ed, as  it  were,  a  state  within  the  state.  The 
kings  of  France  alone  were  able  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  honorable  independence. 
The  mass  of  the  people  was  oppressed ; 
in  the  administration  of  government,  ar- 
bitrary rule  and  personal  authority  every 
where  prevailed  over  legal  order.  In  the 
nobility,  there  was  a  spirit  of  rudeness 
and  violence,  which  led  them  continually 
to  violate  the  rights  of  the  other  daassa 
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No  wonder  that,  under  these  circuni* 
stances,  the  magi&  name  of  evangelical 
freedom  immediately  awakened  thoughts 
of  civil  liberty,  and  became  to  the  suner- 
in^  people  a  signal  for  insurrection. 
Still,  however,  the  ffuilt  of  having  occa- 
sioned the  peasants^  war  can  as  little  he 
charged  to  the  reformers,  who  expressly 
discountenanced  such  excesses,  and  la- 
bored both  by  word  and  deed  to  check 
them,  as  the  foolish  struggle  of  the  Ana- 
baptists against  all  civil  oider.  Wherever 
the  reformers,  in  their  advance,  impinged 
on  the  relations  of  civil  life  or  of  establish- 
ed rights,  they  went  to  work  witli  a  mode- 
ration which  gained  for  them  the  confi- 
dence of  governors  and  princes.  The  Swiss 
reformers,  indeed,  were  far  bolder  than 
those  of  Wittenberg ;  they  were  favored 
with  republican  governments,  and  acted 
with  the  consent  of  tlie  rulers.  The  course 
of  the  reformation  in  Protestant  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  genei-ally,  was  this :  The 
communities,  particularly  in  the  cities, 
negotiated  with  tlieir  rulers  according  to 
their  own  consciences  and  the  advice  of 
the  reformers.  The  princes  concurred  in 
their  plans,  and  established  institutions 
accordingly.  In  Prussia,  Sweden,  Den- 
roaik,  England,  and  those  German  states 
which  came  over  later,  tlie  princes  made 
changes  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  peo- 
ple round  themselves  sinking  gradually 
mto  the  new  forms  imposed  upon  them. 
Where  the  government  continued  Catho- 
lic, the  friends  of  the  new  doctrines  exer- 
cised their  worship  in  secrecy  and  si- 
lence. The  reformation  liberated  the 
princes  from  all  the  obligations  and  griev- 
ances which  their  dependence  on  a  for- 
eign spiritual  power  had  imposed  on 
them.  They  now  obtained  for  themselves 
the  episcopal  privileges  which  had  once 
hmited  their  authority;  and  the  instru- 
ments of  power,  which  had  formeriy 
served  the  church,  came,  as  far  as  Protes- 
tantism permitted  their  use,  into  their 
hands.  The  return  of  the  clerg}'  to  civil 
society  increased  tlie  number  of  their 
subjects,  and  various  causes  augmented 
their  resources  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
people  beyond  computation.  These  were 
the  acquisition  of  the  church  estates,  which 
had  come  under  their  power,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  abolished  convents,  into  their 
possession ;  the  cessation  of  the  vast  emis- 
sions of  money  from  their  states,  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  avarice  of 
Rome,  the  efforts  of  legates,  the  privileges 
of  foreign  archbishops,  the  begging  of 
mendicant  friars,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
religious  orders  with  foreign  governors: 


another  cause  was  the  new  spring  given 
to  commerce,  trade  and  agriculture,  and 
the  increase  of  population,  occasioned  by 
the  immiffration  of  their  exiled  brethren 
in  the  faith.  They  were  now  free  to  ar* 
range  their  financial  systems,  to  improve 
the  state  of  their  dominions,  to  augment 
their  armies,  and  to  provide  for  the  wars 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  And, 
as  religion,  which,  till  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, was  really  or  ostensibly  the  chief 
motive  of  the  civil  alliances  and  wars 
was  also  the  subject  dearest  to  the  heart 
of  every  individual,  the  animation  of  the 
people  prompted  them  to  risk  their  wealth 
and  their  bl<XKi  in  the  cause  of  their  rulers. 
Thus  the  Protestant  princes  became  great, 
and  states  of  small  extent  obtfunod  a  high 
political  importance,  for  which  they  were 
mostly  indebted  to  the  reformation.  The 
church  gained  much  in  spirituality  by  \\s 
improvement,  as  has  appeared  from  tlie 
preceding  views  of  morals,  literature  and 
religion.  It  lost  its  temporal  goods,  in- 
deed, to  the  princes,  but  received  back  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  to  be  applied  to 
worthier  purposes.  From  the  patrimony 
of  the  ancient  church,  the  fmids  for  pubhc 
institutions  of  learning  were  increased  ; 
new  and  better  ones  were  established ;  or- 
phan asylums  and  hospitals  were  founded ; 
rewards  provided  for  literary  men  of 
merit,  and  the  income  of  the  lower  clergy 
increased.  With  the  eoods  of  tlie  church, 
the  persons  of  the  clergy  came  likewise 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal 
princes.  The  influence  of  the  reforma- 
tion has  not  been  felt  merely  by  the  na- 
tions which  have  adopted  its  principles; 
the  states  which  most  violently  opposed 
it,  have  learned  by  experience  the  danger 
of  attempung  to  repress  the  operation  of 
deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  convictions. 
If  Charles  V  had  cherished  sufficient  love 
for  the  Germans,  and  for  the  cause  of 
evangelical  truth,  which  probably  had 
made  some  impression  on  him,  to  sacri- 
fice to  it  his  Spanish  crown,  he  might  have 
preserved  Germany,  which,  in  his  time, 
was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  new 
doctrines,  from  the  bloody  religious  wars 
which  afterwards  desolated  it,  and  have 
made  it  an  invincible  monarchy  under  the 
Austrian  sceptre.  The  struggle  of  Spain 
against  the  new  doctrines  procured  her 
more  hatred  and  ridicule  from  Europe 
^enerallv,  than  honor  in  Rome,  and  was 
followed  by  the  decay  of  her  greatness, 
France,  whose  kings,  in  confonnity  with 
tlieir  maxim,  to  use  the  reformation  abroad 
as  a  means  of  exciting  dissension  among 
the  neighboring  powera,  and  to  supprew 
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iC8  doctrincfs  within  their  own  dominions, 
were  at  the  same  time  the  friends  of  the 
Protestant  princes  and  the  bitter  perse- 
cutors of  their  own  Protestant  subjects, 
expiated  the  guilt  of  its  doubie-deaiing  in 
the  ruinous  civil  wars  and  emigrations 
which  it  occasioned.  Still  more  pernicious 
i¥as  the  opposition  to  Protestantism  in  the 
case  of  Poland,  for  the  destruction  of 
which  Russia  made  use  of  the  same  poli- 
cy which  France  had  employed  with  tol- 
erable success  in  Germany ;  viz.  affording 
support  to  the  Dissidents  (q.  v.),  and  enter- 
ing deeply  imo  its  intenial  dissensions. 
The  states  of  Italy,  which  tolerated  noth- 
ing that   savored  of  reformation,  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  in  political  insignifi- 
cance, which  was,  indeed,  owing  more  to 
the  diiBcovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the 
East  Indies,  and   the    mtercou^  with 
America,  than  to  the  reformation.'    The 
popes  struggled  acainst  this  formidable' 
enemy  with  resolution,  and  in  some  cases 
with  success.    In  the  states  which  con- 
tinued faithful  to  the  church,  they  estab- 
lished institutions  for  resisting  the  progress 
of  the  new  doctrines,  and  tor  the  perse- 
cution of  heretics.    By  the  happy  result 
of  their  missions  to  Asia  and  America, 
they  gained  a  spiritual  dominion  over  ter- 
ritories more  extensive  than  the  half  of 
Europe,  which  they  had  lost  by  the  refor- 
noation.    But  this  success  was  transient, 
and  of  little  utility  to  their  treasury.    No 
mission  could  compensate  for  what  they 
had  formerly  drawn  from  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  Scandinavifu  They  were  obliged 
by  necesraty  to  curtail  their  ancient  ex- 
travagance, and  by  shame  to  correct  the 
morals  of  the  dergy.    Even  the  Catho- 
lic princes,  by  degrees,  grew  more  pru- 
dent, and  diminished  the  power  and  the 
revenue  of  the  papal  court  in  their  states, 
particularly  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
(See  Pope,)    The  Catholics   would    no 
longer  yield  the  some  obedience  to  it  as 
before ;  for,  paiticularly  in  Gennany  (Aus- 
tria and  Bavaria),  in  France,  and  even  in 
Spain,  principles  and  opinions  were  im- 
perceptibly propagated,  which  made  them 
partakers  in  the  new  light  that  had  spread 
over  Europe.    They  TOgan  to  distinguish 
the  true  Catholic  from  the  Roman  church ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  not  founded 
on  the  Bible  were  viewed  as  merely  dis- 
ciplinaiy,  and  not  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  divine  truth. — See  Planck's 
HtstoryoftheProtestarU  Dodrinc(6  vols.,  2d 
ed.,  Leipsic,  1791)^  Heeren's  Devehpement 
of  the  voliticcd  Consequences  of  iheReformor 
turn  (Historical  Works,  part  i) ;  Meozers 
HUlary  of  the  Qermans  Jrom  the  Refor- 


maUon,  &c.  (part  i,  Breslau,  1826) ;  Bur- 
net's Historv  of  the  Reformation ;  the  his- 
tories of  England,  by  Hume,  Lingard, 
Mackintosh ;  and  also  the  article  Great 
Britain^ 

Reformed  Church,  in  a  general  sense, 
comprehends  all  those  churches  that  have 
been  formed  by  a  separation  from  the 
church  of  Rome ;  but  the  term  Reformed 
is  oflen  restricted  to  those  Protestant 
churches  which  did  not  embrace  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  Luther.  The  title 
was  first  assumed  by  the  French  Protes- 
tants, and  afterwards  became  the  com- 
mon denomination  of  all  the  Calvinistical 
churches  on  the  European  continent  It 
is  in  this  restricted  sense  that  we  widh  it 
to  be  understood  in  the  present  article. 
The  same  need  of  a  reformation  of  the 
church,  which  excited  the  zeal  of  Luther 
in  Germany,  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  induced  many  distin- 
Suished  literary  men  and  clergymen  in 
witzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  in  Eng- 
land and  France^  to  labor  for  the  same 
end.  Among  the  Swiss,  Ulrich  Zuinglius 
and  John  CEcolampadius  {see  these  arU- 
des)  were  the  most  prominent.  When 
the  Franciscan  Bernard  Samson,  a  kin- 
dred spirit  with  Tetzel,  preached  the  effi- 
cacy of  indulgences  with  equal  shame- 
lessness,  and  came  to  Ztirich,  where  Zuin- 
glius was  a  religious  teacher,  the  latter 
violently  attacked  him,  and,  the  council  of 
Zfirich  seconding  his  zeal,  Samson  was 
not  tolerated  in  the  city.  In  vain  did  a 
papal  nuncio  labor  to  put  down  the  re- 
former, and  in  vain  did  the  Swiss  confed- 
eracy warn  apd  threaten  him.  Afler 
many  chances  in  tlie  forms  of  public 
worship,  on  nis  own  responsibility,  in  1523^ 
he  transmitted  sixty -seven  propositions  in 
German,  in  which  he  set  Ibrtli  his  doc- 
trines, to  the  council  of  Ztirich ;  the  coun- 
cil gave  them  to  the  world,  and  invited 
the  reformer  to  a  disputation,  and  attend- 
ed, with  many  of  the  citizens,  when  it 
took  place.  A  large  part  of  the  audience 
was  gained  over  to  his  sentiments.  The 
work  of  reform  was  now  carried  on  with 
impetuosity,  and  much  that  was  in  itself 
innocent,  and  perhaps  even  useful,  was 
abolished.  The  altars,  fonts  and  images 
were  banished  from  the  churches ;  eveu 
vocal  music  and  the  organ  were  pro- 
scribed. The  confederacy,  January  26, 
1524,  at  the  diet  of  Lucerne,  threatened 
to  exclude  Ztirich  from  the  council ;  but 
she  stood  firm,  and  the  town  of  Muhl- 
hausen  soon  declared  in  fiivor  of  the  new 
doctrines.  Capito  (Koefiin)  introduced 
^e  reformation  into  Bliale ;  and,  after  1523. 
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(ErobmpatVms  continued  his  work.  In 
15SM,  the  first  pfTortd  for  a  reforinarion 
were  made  at  Schnif  hauaen.  From  1535, 
Berne  also  was  more  inclined  to  tlie  same, 
and  even  the  zealous  Catholic  cantons 
began  to  feel  their  need  of  it.  At  length, 
a  religious  disputation  took  place  in  1596. 
Here  (Ecolampadius  maintained  the  con- 
test against  a  large  number  of  vehement 
Catholics,  among  whom  John  Cck  was 
most  prominent,  Zuinglius  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  the  papal  majority  issued  against 
him  a  sentence  of  excommunication ;  but 
they  could  not  obstruct  his  influence. 
Berne  resolved,  in  1528,  upon  another  dis- 
putation, though  against  the  will  of  all  the 
other  cantons  and  the  emperor  himself. 
But  nothing  was  settled ;  and  the  only  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  people  of  Berne 
were  more  decided  in  favor  of  the  refor- 
mation. It  now  spread  more  and  more, 
notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  of  the 
Catholic  cantons — Schweitz,  Uri,  Unter- 
walden,  Zug,  and  Lucerne.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  confederates  had  already 
become  devoted  to  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines, when  these  Catholic  cantons,  hav- 
ing formed  an  alliance,  for  the  defence 
of  their  opinions,  with  king  Ferdinand 
fbrotber  or  the  emperor  Charles  V)  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  arms.  The  Catliolics 
renounced  all  connexion  with  the  Prot- 
estants, and  in  October,  1531,  Zurich, 
abandoned  by  the  rest  of  its  party,  was 
forced  to  appear  on  the  field  alone.  Oc- 
tober 11,  her  soldiers  were  defeated  at 
Cappel.  Zuinglius  himself,  who  led  his 
adherents,  fell  in  the  battle.  But  the 
bloody  defeat  did  not  check  the  progress 
of  his  opinions.  Zuinglius  had  made 
known  his  doctrine,  that  the  bread  and 
wine,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  are  mere 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
in  a  letter  published,  much  against  his 
will,  November  16, 1534,  and  had  first  de- 
clared them  publicly,  in  1526,  in  his  Com- 
mentarv  on  true  and  false  Religion  (Com- 
mentanus  de  vera  d  falsa  Religiont),  and 
afterwards  in  many  controversies  with  Lu- 
ther and  others.  In  fact,  his  religious 
views,  in  general,  were  characterize  by 
a  reference  to  reason.  By  his  restless 
spirit  of  inquiry,  his  peculiar  sagacity,  and 
moving  eloquence,  he  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing his  own  notions  to  a  dogmatical  au- 
thority in  the  Swiss  churches.  Out  of 
Switzerland,  too,  his  system  found  much 
favor,  and  in  several  countries  became  the 
prevailing  one.  The  churches,  however, 
which  inclined  to  his  doctrines,  were  eariy 
divided  in  various  wavs,  and  a  perfect 
union  was  never  effected.    Zuinglius  him- 


S3lf  lived  too  short  a  time  to  bring  about 
a  compete  organization  of  the  Swhs 
churchea  CEcolampadius,  who  waa  tbe 
pillar  of  the  new  church  after  fainoy  was 
soon  removed  by  death.  But  even  during 
his  life,  Zuinglius  never  had  that  decisire 
authority  among  his  adherents,  which  Lu- 
ther possessed  among  the  German  Prot- 
estants, and  which  Im  to  a  f^reater  uoity 
among  them.  The  other  Swiss  refonDers 
did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Zuin- 

flius  as  the  German  reformers  did  to 
iUther;  they  acted  more  independently, 
and  hence  not,  at  first,  in  perfect  bamao- 
ny,  in  the  work  of  the  refcMrmation.  Btit 
there  soon  arose  a  man  in  the  Swisa 
church,  who  acquired  most  important  au- 
thority, and  even  gained  over  many  Swiss 
and  1*  ranch  Protestants  to  the  opinions  in 
which  he  difllered  fi^om  Zuinglius.  This 
man  was  John  Calvin  (q.  v.),  who,  flying 
from  France,  found  an  asylum  in  Geneva, 
and  soon  acquired  the  greatest  influence. 
In  his  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's 
supper,  he  diflfered  somewhat  from  Zuin- 
glius. But  the  doctrines  of  election  and 
predestination  he  made  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  his  system,  and  nia  ofan- 
ions  on  these  subjects  excited  oppoaitioo, 
and  awakened  new  dissensions  in  the 
Reformed  churches.  Before  his  death,  the 
ecclesiastical  relations  of  Switzerland  were 
more  fully  settled,  and  Glarus,  Appenzel), 
Biel,  the  Grisons,  and  Neubeiv,  became 
attached  to  the  Refemned  party.  This  par^, 
however,  never  formed  a  proper  church 
with  a  uniform  creed.  In  1530,  Zuinglius 
had  made  known  his  own  creed  and  tbe 
creed  of  his  adherents  to  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  where  the  German  Protestants 
also  set  forth  their  profession  of  faith. 
But  this  was  not  the  universal  creed  of 
the  Reformed  party,  and  did  not  secure 
their  recognition  as  a  church  by  the  secu- 
lar authorities.  The  Swiss,  however,  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  Protestants  in  Ger- 
many a^rainst  the  Catholics,  sought  a  rec- 
onciliation with  the  Lutherans;  but  the 
Wittenberg  Concord,  so  called  (see  Saera- 
ment)f  failed  of  its  object.  Afterwards,  in 
1549J  in  the  Consensus  JSgwienSy  the 
controversy  between  the  people  of  Z&rich 
and  the  Calvinists  of  Geneva  was  com- 
posed ;  but  even  then,  there  wm  no  true 
union  of  doctrine.  At  length,  in  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  Swiss 
were  recognised  as  adherents  of  the  Aucs- 
burg  confession  and  a  religious  party.  But 
they  did  not  adopt  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion unconditionally,  or  acknowledge  it 
as  their  symbolical  book.  At  length,  after 
tedious  contests,  John  Heniy  Heidegger, 
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a  divine  of  Zurich,  in  1671,  drew  up  the 
Ihrtmda  Consejitus  Hdvdtei,  in  twenty-six 
articles,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
existing  dimnites  among  the  Reformed  the 
ologians.  This  new  form  of  concord,  af- 
ter 1675,  was  gradually  adopted  by  the 
Reformed  Swin  cantons,  but  by  several 
of  them  only  nominally,  and  a  perfect 
concord  could  never  be  ejected  in  Swit- 
sserland.  Out  of  Switzerland,  the  Reform- 
ed party  were  decidedly  opposed  to  it, 
and  thus  new  dissensions  were  kindled. 
In  the  midst  of  the  severest  contests,  tlie 
reformation  had  spread  thrt)ugh  the  Neth- 
erlands, where  the  majority  of  the  Prot- 
estant party  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
Luther;  but  the  Netherlandish  confcsnon 
of  1551  inclined  to  the  Swiss  creed,  and 
it  was  afterwards  'greatly  altered.  Mau- 
rice, prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  Nether- 
kiDcIs  termed  the  preserver  of  their  civil 
liberty,  was  an  advocate  of  the  latter. 
Soon,  however,  a  violent  controversy  was 
kindled  here  among  its  adherents,  when 
Jac.  Arminius  attempted  to  soften  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  and 
Francis  Gomarus,  his  colleague  in  Ley- 
den  (especially  after  1604),  violently  op- 
posed him.  Excellent  men,  such  as  uugo 
Grotius  and  others,  agreed  with  Arminius ; 
and  after  his  death,  Simon  Episcopius 
(bishop)  defended  his  opinions.  But  the 
contest  grew  more  and  more  violent;  for 
political  motives  became  interwoven  with 
religion.  The  Anninians — ^now  called  Re- 
monHranta  (q.  v.),  from  their  Remonstrant 
iioj  or  confession,  transmitted,  in  1610,  to 
the  states  of  Holland — were  cruelly  perse- 
cuted by  the  Gomarists,  or  Contra-remon- 
strants,  and  the  religious  conferences  at 
the  Hague  and  Delft  led  to  no  reconcilia- 
tion. At  length,  in  1618,  the  celebrated 
synod  of  Dort  was  convened,  and,  afler 
protracted  deliberations,  rejected  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Remonstrants,  in  May,  1619, 
and  confirmed  the  severe,  but  somewhat 
mitigated  doctrine  of  predestination.  But 
foreign  theologians  would  not  concur  un- 
conditionally in  the  decrees  of  the  synod ; 
the  Remonstrants  (ry  v.)  maintained  their 
standing  as  a  disdnct  party,  and  published, 
in  1G21,  a  distinct  creed,  composed  by 
Episcopius.  In  France,  the  Reformed 
party  (see  Fhtguenots)  was  exposed  to  the 
severest  attacks ;  by  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
in  1598,  they  'first  enjoyed  toleration. 
But  althougli  they  submitted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  they  had  no  firm  bond 
of  union  within  themselves.  The  Eng- 
lish church,  which  is  reckoned  among  the 
Reformed,  was  msututed  in  so  peculiar  a 
%vay,  was  involved  so  early  in  controver- 


sies among  its  members,  and  divided  into 
so  many  parties,  that  it  hardfy  deserves 
the  name  of  a  church.  The  creed  of 
1551,  which  consisted  originally  of  forty- 
two  articles,  but  was  reduced  to  thirty- 
nine  articles,  in  1562,  by  the  svnod  of 
London,  and  was  neither  purely  Zuingliau 
nor  Calvinistic,  could  not  unite  the  con- 
tending parties.  (See  England,  Chunk  of.) 
Unsuccesstul  attempts  have  often  been 
made  to  unite  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
churches.  In  the  Prussian  dominions,  and 
some  other  German  states,  however,  since 
1817,  the  lonff  projected  amalffamation  of 
the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  into 
one  evangelical  Christian  church  has  been 
partly  effected,  and  attended  with  impor- 
tant results. 

Reformsd,  Dutch.  The  genera!  svnod 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  is  the  oldest  body 
of  Presbyterians  in  America.  It  descend- 
ed immediately  from  the  church  of  Hol- 
land, and  its  doctrines  are  the  same  with 
those  of  that  church.  fSee  Reformed 
Ckmrck)  The  first  churcn  was  founded 
in  New  York,  about  1639.  The  doctrines 
of  this  sect  were  the  established  religion 
of  the  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
until  it  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1664. 
Most  of  the  Dutch  Presbyterians  are  in 
New  York ;  the  remainder  are  chiefly  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  whole 
number  at  present  in  the  U.  States  is  about 
125fl(H).— Reformed  German  is  the  eoon- 
terpart  of  tne  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
church  iu  Germanv.  (See  Reformed 
Church,)  The  people  of  this  pereuasion 
were  among  the  early  settlere  or  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  their  churches  were  first 
formed ;  but  they  are  now  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  the  states  south  and  west  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  present  number  in 
the  U.  States  is  about  ^,000. 

Refraction,  double.  Rays  of  lights 
in  traveising  the  greater  number  of  crya- 
tallized  bodies,  are  commonly  split  into 
two  pencils,  one  of  which,  called  the  or- 
dinary ray,  follows  the  common  laws  of 
refraction,  whilst  the  other,  called  the  ex- 
traordinary ray,  obeys  very  diflerent 
laws.  This  phenomenon,  first  observed 
in  the  Iceland  spor,  or  ci-ystallized  lime- 
stone, is  caWed.  double  refraction.  It  oc- 
cure  in  all  transparent  minerals,  whose 
primitive  forms  are  not  referable  to  tho 
cube  or  the  regular  octahedron.  The  di- 
vision of  the  beam  is  greater  or  less  in 
different  substances,  and  acconling  as 
they  are  cut.  Double  refraction  is  found 
in  various  animal  and  vegetable  bodies; 
and  it  may  he  communicated,  either  ])er- 
maneittly  or  trensientiy,  to  substances  iu 
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which  it  does  not  oaturany  reside.  In  ail 
double  refncting  subetancea,  there  are  one 
or  more  linea,  or  planes,  along  which 
double  refractkm  does  not  take  place. 
Those  substances  in  which  there  is  only 
one  such  plane  or  line,  are  called  cryHaU^ 
or  bodies  with  one  axis,  or  one  plane  of 
axes  of  double  refracdon ;  and  those  which 
have  two,  three,  four,  &c.,  such  lines  are 
called  erysUdsy  or  bodies  with  two,  three, 
four,  &C.  axes,  or  planes  of  axes,  of  double 
refraction.  When  the  doubly  reflracting 
ibrce  does  not  exist  In  any  of  these  axes, 
or  planes  of  axes,  the  axis  is  called  a  real  axis 
of  double  refraction ;  but  when  the  disap- 
pearance of  double  refraction  arises  from 
the  existence  of  two  opposite  and  equal 
doubly  refracting  forces,  which  destroy  one 
another,  the  axis,  or  plane  of  axes,  are  called 
a  rtitiUani  ojrif,  or  plane  of  double  refiac- 
tion,  or  an  axis  or  jdane  of  eoinpenf afisn. 
If  the  ray,  which  suffers  the  extiaordkia- 
ly  refraction,  is  refracted  towards  the  ax- 
is, or  (dane  of  axes,  of  a  doublj^  refracting 
body,  the  axis  is  called  a  posOxot  axis  of 
domU  r^huHon ;  and  if  it  ts  refractedyrom 
the  axis,  it  is  called  a  negaiwe  axis  of 
dsiiUe  r^ueHen.    (See  Optics.) 

REFaA.cToa,  or  REraACTiifo  Tele- 
scope.   (See  TeUseopt,) 

Repuoe,  Cities  or,  amonf  the  He- 
brevrs ;  six  cides  beionginf  to  the  Invites, 
in  which  a  person,  who  had  committed 
inroliintary  murder,  might  take  refuge 
firom  the  vengeanco  of  his  pursuers,  until 
his  case  was  investigated.  (2>euf.  xxxv,  6.) 
If  the  murder  was  proved  to  have  been 
intenti^MUilf  the  eulprit  was  given  up  to 
the  avencer  of  blood ;  if  otherwise,  the 
latter  could  not  injure  him  within  the  pre- 
dncts  of  the  city.    (See  ,^syhan.) 

RxrueBBS.  This  name  is  given  partic- 
ularly to  the  French  Protestants,  who  fled 
from  their  native  country  on  account  6f 
the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed after  the  repeal,  in  1685,  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  under  which  the  reformed 
doctrines  had  enjoyed  toleration  from  the 
year  1596.  (See  Ht^uenots^  Maintemn, 
and  Louis  XIV.)  The  cruelties  which 
inquisitorial  zeal  had  produced  in  other 
countries.  Were  renewed  in  France,  against 
the  heretieSf  as  Chey  were,  called.  Drag- 
oons wero  quartereid  on  them,  and  were 
to  compel  them,  by  oppressions  of  every 
description,  to  renounce  their  faith ;  and 
those  who  could  not  be  made  to  recant, 
either  died  under  the  sabre,  or  were 
obliged  to  pass  their  lives  in  prison,  or  in 
banishment  beyond  the  sea.  To  escape 
this  state  of  misery,  many  fled  from  their 
native  laud.    But  the  government  did  ail 


which  they  could  to  deprive  thein  of  this 
means  of  escape.  The  uontiers  of  France 
were  occupied  by  troops,  and  eveiy  Prot- 
estant, who  fell  into  their  faaods^  was 
abused,  deprived  of  his  property,  loaded 
with  chains,  and  confined  in  the  galleya 
with  the  most  abandoned  criminals ;  chiU 
dren  were  taken  from  their  parents,  and 
educated,  in  monasteries,  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  NeverthdesB,  SOOflOO  Protestants, 
at  least,  were  able  by  artifice,  and  in  some 
cases  by  force,  to  escape  from  their  native 
country.  Enffland,  Denmaik,  HoUand, 
Switzeriand,  wrmany,  in  the  latter  espe- 
cially Saxony,  Bradenbur|^f  and  Hesse, 
received  these  fugitives  with  ho^itality. 
Merchants*  and  manuActurers  went  to 
England  and  HoUand,  whither  they  could 
more  easily  convey  their  property,  and  at 
the  same  time  employ  it  more  profitably. 
The  nobiUty,  soUiera,  artistB,  literati,  me- 
chanics, and  manufrusturers,  went  to  the 
states  of  Bradenbuig.  In  many  of  these 
countries,  the  governments  gave  to  the 
em^pnnts  eoual  privileges  with  their  other 
sufa^ciB^  and  received  large  additions  to 
thev  resources  from  the  wealth  and  dull 
which  a  fanatical  king  had  driven  firom 
his  own  kingdom.  In  the  Brandenburg 
states,  where  these  refugees  obtained  the 
most. extensive  civil  privileges,  thoy  be- 
came the  founders  of  a  large  part  oi^  the 
manu&ctures,  which  at  the  present  time 
constitute  so  considerable  a  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Prussian  noonarchy.  They 
exerted  a  still  more  important  influeDce 
on  the  intellectoal  and  moral  culture  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  fled.  Con- 
cerning the  reception  of  the  fugitive 
French  Protestants,  in  the  electoral  states 
of  Brandenburg,  see  tho  DenhffMi^ui' 
ten  of  Christian  William  von  Dohm  (5th 
vol.,  475). 

RBOAI.IA  (jura  regndia) ;  in  general,  the 
privileges  connected  with  the  sovereign 
power.  They  are  either  such  as  necessa- 
rily originate  from  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment, or  such  as  are  accidentally  attached 
to  the  sovereign.  Of  the  former  sort  is 
the  power  of  judicature;  of  the  latter, 
such  rights  as  that  of  collecting  amber, 
which  belongs  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Some  rights  are  now  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  public  order,  that  they  be- 
long to  the  former  class,  Uiough  many 
states  have  existed  without  them  (e.  g. 
the  privilege  of  coining  money,  which  whs 
exercised  by  certain  families  in  ancient 
Rome).  As  states  and  governments  have 
ffraduolly  grown  up  from  rudeness  and 
lawlessness,  it  may  easii^'  be  imsf^ned 
how  much  ignorance.  In  some  cases  and 
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force  in  otbere,  have  influenced  the  idea 
of  regalia.  Among  some  Genoan  tribes, 
the  precious  metals  and  stones  were  con- 
sidered 88  belooging  exclusively  to  the 
sovereign;  and  even  now  a  citizen  has 
not,  in  all  countries,  the  right  to  work 
mines  on  his  own  grouod.  Some  tribes 
allowed  their  princes  the  sole  privilege  of 
hunting  all  the  lai'ger  animals,  except  ani- 
nmls  of  prey  ;  some  sovereigns  declared 
all  unclaimed  property,  as  waifs,  estrays, 
or  newly  formed  land  on  the  seashore, 
&c^  regalia.  These  regalia  are  also  called 
tnqfora  (comprehending  what  relates  to 
the  sovereign's  power  and  dignity)  and 
mmera  (what  relates  to  his  Jiscm  or  pecu- 
nianr  prerogatives)^ — Regaha  also  denotes, 
ID  England,  the  regal  imtpfdti,  the  sceptre 
with  the  cross,  sceptre  with  the  dove,  St 
Edward's  staf^  four  several  swords,  the 
globe,  the  orb  with  the  cross,  and  other 
articles  used  at  the  coronation. — Regalia 
of  the  church  denotes,  in  England,  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  cathedrals, 
^^  enjoy  by  the  concessions  of  kings. — 
Regalia  is  sometimes  also  used  for  the 
patrimony  of  a  church. 

R£6ARDAirr,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to 
a  lion  or  other  beast  of  prey,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  looking  with  his  eyes  towards  his 
tail. 

Reoatta,  a  public  diversion  in  Venice, 
ill  wliich  boats  run  races  on  the  canals 
that  intersect  the  city.  Each  boat  con^ 
tains  one  peison  only,  and  the  boat  which 
iinit  reaches  the  goal,  receives  a  small  prize 
in  money.  The  number  of  spectators 
present,  in  ornamented  sondolas,  make  the 
principal  attraction  of  this  festival.   ' 

RKaBNSBURG.    (See  RatUban.) 

RxesNT.  Regent,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a 
ruler,  the  ruler  of  a  state  *,  in  a  more  limit- 
ed sense,  one  who  exercises  the  highest 
power  vicariously  during  the  absence  or 
mcapacity  of  the  lawful  sovereign.  The 
right  to  the  regency  is  created  by  law, 
agreement,  or  by  last  will  and  testament. 
By  a  testamentary  appointment,  a  ruler 
illy  establish  a  regency  only  when 


the  right  of  a  third  person  to  the  regency, 
founded  upon  law,  is  not  injured.  The 
same  is  true  in  respect  to  regencies  made 
by  agreement.  Among  the  regencies  of 
modem  times,  that  of  Philip,  duke  of  Or- 
leans (q.  v.),  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XV  of  France  (from  1715  to  23),  was  de- 
plorable in  its  consequences  lor  France, 
and,  indeed,  all  Europe.  Our  times  have 
seen  the  regency  of  Geoi^  prince  of 
Wales  (Oeon^  IV),  and  the  short  regen- 
cies of  the  former  empress  of  France, 
Maria  Louisa,  and  tiiat  of  the  queen  of 


Etruria  of  the  same  name ;  the  regency 
of  the  crovm-prince  Frederic  of  Den* 
mark  (1784—1806),  when  he  ascended  the 
Danish  throne  under  the  name  of  Fred- 
eric VI.  ^q.  V.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  within  the  last  fifly  years,  three  re- 
gencies of  crown  princes  have  taken  place 
in  Europe  on  account  of  the  mental  im- 
becility or  insanity  of  the  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  Portugal  and  Denmark.  Of  late, 
when  Belgium  sepaiBted  herself  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland 
rose  against  Russia,  persons  were  placed 
at  the  bead  of  affairs  with  the  title  of  re" 
gent,  indicating  that  the  revolted  countries 
did  not  declare  themselves  against  mon* 
arch^. 

fiJteGio.    (See  Modencu) 

Rsooio,  DtJKE  OP.    (See  OudinoL) 

RseiiiEifT ;  a  body  of  troops,  either  in- 
fantry or  cavalry,  consisting  in  the  former 
case  of  one  or  more  battalions  (q.  v.),  in 
the  latter,  of  several  squadrons.  The  ave- 
rage number  of  a  regiment  of  infimtiT,  in 
the  various  services,  may  be  stated  at  ahout 
1600.  A  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel 
generally  commands  a  regiment  Artillei;^ 
is  also  sometimes  divided  into  regimenta 
in  time  of  peace  (e.  g.  in  France  atA 
Prussia).  .Regiments  were  first  formed  in 
France  in  1556,  and  in  Endand  in  1660. 
By  the  act  of  congress  of  March  2, 1881, 
the  military  peace  establishment  of  the  U* 
States  is  composed  of  four  regiments  of 
artillery,  consisting  each  of  nine  compa- 
nies, and  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  con- 
sisting each  of  ten  companies ;  each  com- 
pany consisting  of  forty-two  privates. 

REeioHONTANua,  whose  real  name  was 
John  Miiller,  and  who,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  time,  assumed  that  of  Re- 

S'omoptanus,  in  allusion  to  the  place  of 
8  birth.  K6nigsberg  (King's  mountain), 
in  Francoaia,  was  bom  in  1436.  He  ex- 
hibited great  precoci^  of  talent,  and, 
having  received  a  classical  education  at 
Leipsic,  placed  himself  under  Pur- 
bachius  (Peurbach),  the  professor  of 
inathemadcs  at  Vienna.  Under  so  able 
an  instfucter,  he  made  the  matest  profi- 
ciency^  and  became  one  of  the  first  as- 
tronomers as  well  as  mechanics  of  that 
age.  Regiomontanus,  togiother  with  Pur- 
bachius,  accompanied  cardinal  Bessarion 
to  Rome  in  1461,  where  Beza  gave  him 
further  instrucdons  in  Greek  uterature, 
which  enabled  him  to  complete  a  new 
abridgment  in  Latin  of  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy  (Venice,  1496),  and  to  correct 
nuiny  errors  in  the  former  translation, 
made  by  George  of  Trebizond.  In  1471, 
he  built  an  obwrvatory  at  Nuremberg^  and 
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cstftblisfaeu  a  pmm ;  but,  ftiEker  a  stay  of  lit* 
tie  mure  thao  three  years,  returned  to 
Aome,  on  tbe  invitation  of  Sixtus  IV,  who 
employed  Kim  in  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  and  rewarded  his  services  by 
raising  him  to  the  bishopric  of  RaUsbon. 
He  died  in  1476,  according  to  some,  of  the 
pUgue,  according  to  others,  by  poison  ad- 
ministered by  the  son  of  Qeorse  of  Tre- 
bizond,  out  of  revenge  for  his  hiving  ex- 
posed the  errors  of  his  father.  Kegio- 
raontanus  was  the  first  hi  Germany  t0 
apply  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  neg- 
lected aeience  of  algebra.  He  made  great 
improvements  in  trigonometry,  into  which 
he  introduced  the  use  of  tangents.  His 
refutation  of  a  supposed  discovery  oC  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  his  numer- 
ous writings  on  various  subjects  of  natu- 
nl  philosophy,  display  extensive  leaniing 
and  great  acuteness.  His  astronomical 
observations  from  1475  to  1506  (under  the 
title  Ephemarides)  are  very  accurate.  Of 
bis  workj^  tbe  most  valuable  are  his  Co- 
Unikaritm;  De  Re/onnatione  Calendani; 
TahtUa  magna  primi  Mohilis ;  De  ComcUB 
Ma^nitudine  LongitutUneque ;  De  TWon- 
gtUts.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Ga»> 
sendi  (Operci,  vol.  v). 

Rsftins  PaoFEssoas.  Henry  VI H 
tbuiided  five  lectures  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, viz.  divinity,  Hebrew,*  Greek,  law 
and  physic,  the  readers  of  which  lectures 
are  in  the  universitied'  statutes  called  regii 
profes8ore$. 

Regitard,  John  Francis ;  a  comic  poet, 
bom  at  Pai-is,  Feb.  8, 1655.  Having  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  bein^  set 
free  frdm  restraint  by  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  went  to  Italy  in  1676  or  1677. 
He  was  fond  of  play,  and,  being  very 
fortunate,  was  returninjj  home  with  a 
eonaderable  addition  of  property,  when 
be  was  captured  by  an  Algerine  corsair, 
and,  being  sold  for  a  slave,  was  earned 
to  Constantinople.  His  skill  in  tbe  art  of 
cookery  rendered  him  a  favorite  With  his 
master ;  but  at  length  he  was  ransomed, 
and  returned  home.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, remain  there  long ;  for  in  April,  1681, 
he  set  off,  in  company  with  others,  on  a 
journey  to  Lapland,  and  aAer  going  as  far 
north  as  Torneo,  he  returned  through 
8weden,  Poland  and  Gennany.  Regnard 
then  retired  to  an  estate  near  Dourdan, 
eleven  leagues  from  Paris,  where  he  died, 
in  September,  1709.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  northern  tour,  a  number  of 
dramatic  pieces  (the  best  of  which 
are  the  JoueuTy  Lkgataxre  Vniversel, 
DistraUy  and  Retour  Impr^vu),  poems, 
and  other  works,  which  have  been  often 


published,  in  six  vols.,  Bvo.,  and  four  voh^ 
12mo. 

REortiER,  Mathurin,  bom  at  Chartres 
in  1573,  died  at  Rouen  in  1613,  early 
sliowed  an  iiresistible  inclinatioQ  to  satire. 
His  poetical  talents  gained  him  powerful 
friends,  and  the  cardinal  Fran^m  de 
Joyeuse  took  him  to  Rome^  whither  he 
also  afterwards  accompanied  tbe  French 
ambaasMlor  Philippe  ae  B^thune.  Some 
valuable  benefices,  which  were  conferred 
upon  him,  enabled  him  to  lead  a  life  of 
ease  and  ])teQ8ure.  His  works  consul  of 
satires,  epistles,  elegies,  odes,  epigrane, 
&c.;  but  his  satires,  sixteen  in  number, 
are  the  principal  basis  of  his  reputation. 
Persius  and  Juvenal  are  his  models,  whidi 
he  surpasses  in  tbe  licentiousness  of  he 

Cictures,  His  coloring  is  vigorous,  but 
is  style  is  incorrect,  and  his  jests  are  often 
low  and  iinlecent ;  yet  he  is  not  destitute 
of  true  poetical  turns,  delicate  wit  and  a 
pleasing  humor. 

,  Regxier  Desmarais,  Francois  S^ra- 
phin,  bom  in  Paris  in  1632,  died  in  1713. 
While  yet  at  college,  be  translated  the 
Batr<uJumtifmnackU^  and  after  travelling  in 
the  train  of  several  men  of  distincdon,  he 
became  secretary  of  legation  to  the  duke 
de  Cr6qui,  French  ambassador  at  Rome. 
Such  was  his  knowledge  of  Italian,  that 
an  ode  written  by  him  in  that  language 
was  believed  to  be  by  Petrarch,  and  the 
academy  deUa  Crwca  chose  him  a  mem- 
ber of  their  body.  He  was  equally  well 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish.  In  1670, 
he  was  admitted  into  tbe  French  acad- 
emy, of  which,  in  1684,  he  became  i>er- 
I)etual  secretary.  His  labors  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Dictiofinaire  de  r»>icademuj 
were  of  the  greatest  value,  and  he  was 
the  author  of  the  grammar  which  appear- 
ed under  the  liame  of  the  academy  in 
1676.  In  his  80tl)  year,  he  collected  his 
poems  under  the  litle  of  Poisies  Fran- 
caises,  LoAxncSy  lUdiennrs,  d  Espagnok^. 
His  historical  works  arc  of  less  value. 

Regular  denotes  any  thing  that  ks 
agreeable  to  die  rules  of  art;  thus  we  say 
a  regular  building,  verb,  &c.  A  regular 
figure,  in  geometry,  is  one  whose  sides, 
and  consequently  angles,  are  equal.  Ail 
regular  figures  may  be  inscribed  in  a  cir- 
cle. 

Regulator  of  a  Watch  ;  the  small 
spring  belonging  to  the  balance,  serving  to 
adjust  its  motions,  and  make  it  go  ftister 
or  slower. 

Regulus,  Marcus  Attilius,  a  Roman 
general,  celebrated  for  his  patriotism  and 
devotion  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
was  made  consul  a  second  time  about  298 
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B  C,  and  with  bis  colleague,  Maolius 
Vulao,  commanded  in  tbe  first  war  against 
Carthage.  Notwithstanding  the  littre  ex- 
perience which  the  Romana  then  had  in 
naval  warfare,  the  consuls  defeated  a  su- 
perior Cartha^ian  fleet,  and  effected  a 
landing  in  Africa.  Here  Reculua  followed 
up  his  victories  so  successfully,  that  in  a 
short  time  he  presented  himself  before 
the  capital  of  the  enemy.  Carthage,  de- 
prived of  its  fleet,  and  not  accustonied  to 
military  operations  by  land,  sued  for  peace. 
Regulus,  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  politi- 
cian, persisted,  with  the  Roman  haoghti- 
nesfi^  IB  his  demand  of  unconditional  sub- 
miflsion.  The  Carthaginians  preferred  to 
die  rather  than  to  accept  such  terms,  and 
at  this  juncture  were  joined  by  a  small 
body  of  Spartan  volunteers  under  Xan- 
thippus.  The  Grecian  general  gave  battle 
to  Reguiufl  under  die  walls  of  Carthage, 
where  thirty  thousand  Romans  fell,  and 
KegulUfi  was  made  prisoner.  Carthage 
could  now  hope  to  obtain  a  peace  upon 
better  terms.  An  embassy  was,  therefore, 
sent  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  Regulus, 
who  was  obliged  to  bind  himself  by  an 
oath  to  return  to  Carthage^  if  Rome  should 
refuse  the  terms  proposed.  Regulus^ 
however,  considered  it  his  duty,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  Carthaginians, 
to  advise  the  continuance  of  the  war; 
and  neither  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his 
wife  and  children,  nor  the  entreaties  of  the 
senate  and  p^ple,  who  were  ready  to 
save  the  liberty  and  life  of  such  a  citizen 
by  any  sacrifice,  could  bend  him  from  his 
purpose.  The  prosecution  of  the  war 
was,  therefore,  decided  upon,  and  the 
Carthaginian  ambassadors  returned  home 
astonished  and  irritated,  and  with  them 
Regulus,  in  obedience  to  his  oath.  The 
cruel  revenge  which  the  Cartbaffinians 
are  said  to  have  taken  on  Regulus,  is 
doubted  by  many  modem  inquirers,  and 
the  silence  of  rolybius  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  upon  this  subject,  is  certainly  re- 
markable ;  however  this  may  be,  bis  firm- 
ness in  refusing  to  purchase  his  life  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  public  good,  is  worthy  of 
admiration. 

Regulus,  in  chemistry,  denotes  a  metal 
in  its  most  extensive  sense — a  metal  in  its 
t)roper  metallic  state.  The  term  is  now 
litde  used.  The  old  chemists  chiefly  era- 
ployed  it  as  a  distinctive  appellation,  when 
a  metal  and  one  of  its  ores  happened  to 
be  called  by  the  same  name. 

Reichardt,  John  Frederic;  a  musi- 
cal composer,  and  author,  who  was  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  French  in- 
stitute.   He  was  bom  at  Kdnigsberg}  in 
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1751 ;  studied  in  the  university  of  K6nig9- 
berg,  under  Kant ;  travelled  much ;  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1775,  master  of  the  chapel  for 
the  Italian  opera  in  Berlin;  did  a  great 
deal  for  music  under  the  reign  of  Fred- 
eric William  II ;  was  appointed,  in  1807, 
by  the  king  of  Westphalia,  director  of  the 
French  and  German  theatre ;  and  died  in 
1814.  His  compositions  are  very  numcr* 
ous ;  among  which  are  the  Tamerlane  of 
Morel  and  the  Panthea  of  Berquin.  Some 
of  his  lighter  productions  are  veiy  fine. 
His  literary  productions  are.  Familiar  Let- 
ters, written  during  s  Journey  in  France 
in  1792  (2  vols.,  8vo.) ;  New  FamiKar  Let- 
ters during  a  Journey  in  France  in  1803 
and  1804  (3  vols.,  8to.)  ;  Familiar  Letters 
on  Vienna,  &c. ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
the  French  People  under  his  Consulate, 
^c.  In  1804  and  1805,  he  was  conductor 
of  the  Musical  Gazette  of  Berlin.  Reichi- 
ardt  was  not  a  great  musical  genius,  but 
had  formed  himself  by  study  and  an  ex^ 
cellent  taste. 

Reichenbach,  George  of,  a  distinguish- 
ed mechanical  artist,  was  bom,  August  24, 
1772,  at  Manheim,  and  died  at  Munich, 
May  21,  1826.  In  the  establishments  fl^ 
the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments, 
which  he  founded  at  Munich  and  Bene- 
dictbeum  (q.  v.),  in' 1805,  in  conjunction 
with  Utzschneider  and  Fraunhofer,  all  the 
instruments  necessary  for  astronomical 
and  geodetical  operations  were  made 
in  great  perfection.  The  great  meridian 
circles  of  three  feet  diameter,  the  twelve 
inch  repeating  circles,  theodolites,  &C., 
which  proceeded  from  tliese  manufacto- 
ries, are"  unsurpassed  in  simplicity  and 
convenience  of^  construction,  in  the  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  their  divisions,  and 
in  their  whole  arrdngement.  The  tele- 
scopes from  the  optical  manu&ctor^  of 
Fraunhofer  at  Benedictbeum,  are  distin- 
guished for  the  excellence  of  their  fllttt 
glass,  and,  in  fact,  their  whole  conAruc- 
tion.  (See  Tklescopes.)  The  great  equa- 
torial instrument  of  Reichenbach  aUd  the 
heliomeiers  of  Fraunhofer  have  satisfied 
the  highest  expectations  of  astronomers. 
Reichenbach  constnicted  a  peculiar  in- 
strument for  bai-on  Zach,  in  1815,  which 
mav  be  called  a  portable  observatory,  as  it 
unites  in  itself  the  two  principal  instru- 
ments of  an  observatory— a  perfect  me- 
ridian telescope  joined  to  a  repeating  cii^ 
cle,  together  with  a  repeating  theodolite 
for  the  measurement  of  azimuths.  He 
likewise  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 
genious constructions  at  the  Bavarian  salt- 
works (see  Berchtesgaden,  and  ReichtnhaU), 
and  by  his  invention  of  kon  bridges,  ac- 
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OQiding  to  a  new  method,  to  which  he  de- 
voted a  particuJar  treatise. 

Reichxnbach,  CofioRXss  and  Conyxiv- 
Tion  OP.    (See  Congrtu.) 

REicHBiTBEaG,  tDo  lar^t  provincial 
town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Buntz- 
lau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jeschkenbeiv,  on 
the  river  Neiase,  has  14,000  inhabitants 
and  much  manufacturing  industry.  The 
environs  afford  precious  stones.  There 
are  about  900  roaster  weavers  of  woollen 
cloth,  producing  annually  100,000  pieces 
(of  thirty-six  eSa  each) ;  numerous  dyers, 
spinners,  &c.  There  are  also  400  master 
Itnen-weavers,  and  900  master  workmen 
engaced  in  making  stockings.  About  38 
populous  viUa^  around  Reichenbei^  are 
supported  by  it  The  Bohemians  are  nat- 
urally great  musicians,  and  the  traveller  is 
surprised  by  excellent  musical  choirs  in 
many  of  the  manufactories  in  this  place. 

Rbicreithall,  a  town  in  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Isar,  with  2400  inhabitants, 
on  the  Sala,  is,  in  some  measure,  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  four  gigantic  Bavarian 
salt-wortcB.  The  most  ancient  documents 
respecting  the  salt-works  of  Reichenhail 
reach  back  to  the  eighth  century;  but 
the  wood  in  the  immemate  vicinity  having 
been  so  far  exhausted,  that  the  brine 
could  no  longer  be  boiled  on  the  spot, 
a  brine-conductor  was  constructed  as  early 
as  1618,  by  a  Mr.  Reifenstuhl,  to  Tniun- 
stein,  a  distance  of  several  leagues,  by 
which  it  is  canied  over  a  perpendicular 
lieight  of  828  feet.  A  similar  conductor 
of  brine  was  executed  in  1809,  in  20 
months,  by  Von  Reichenbach  (q.  v.),  to 
Rosenheim,  on  the  inn,  a  muck  greater 
distance,  in  spite  of  numberless  obstacles. 
Mr.  Reichenbach  effected,  in  1817,  a  con- 
nexion of  the  salt-works  at  Reichenhail, 
Traunstein  and  Rosenheim,  with  the  salt- 
works at  Berchtesgaden.  (q.  v.)  Though 
the  Ferdinandaberg,  near  Berchtesgaden, 
is  situated  160  feet  higher  than  Reich- 
enhail, yet,  on  account  of  the  intervening 
mountains,  the  brine  is  raised  by  two  ma- 
chines 1579  Rhenish  feet,  and  descends 
again  1740  feet  to  Rek^henhall.  For  this, 
a  structure  of  pipes,  pardy  covered,  partly 
open,  102,000  Rhenish  feet  in  length,  pan 
of  wood,  pan  of  iron,  was  necessary. 
One  of  the  machines,  constructed,  accord- 
ing to  a  new  principle,  by  Reichenbach, 
mises  the  saturated  brine  1218  Rhenish 
feet  perpendicidarly. 

Reichstaot,  Duke  of.  Reichstadt  is  a 
lordship  in  Bohemia.  The  chief  town 
of  the  same  name  contains  a  beautiful 
castle  and  1900  inhabitants;  about  fifly 
miles  nonh-east  of  Prague.    The  empe- 


ror Francis  I  bestawed  the  tideof  doke 
of  Reichstadt  on  his  grandson  N^mfeoo 
Francis  Joseph  Charles  (born  March  20; 
18111,  son  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  to  Francis  I,  now  duchess  of 
Parma.  The  letters  patent  (of  July  23, 
1818)  grant  the  youn|  prince  the  dignity 
of  serene  highness,  with  a  rank  next  after 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  a  panicalBr 
coat  of  arms.  The  revenue  of  the  foid- 
ship,  consisting  of  tlie  fourteen  Tuscan 
estates,  is  about  400,000  guilders,  or  aboot 
$160,000.  When  Lucca  passes  into  the 
possession  of  the  grand-duke  of  TVtseany, 
this  lordship  will  fall  to  the  duke.  (See 
Parma.)  The  duke  of  Reichstadt  reaides,  at 
present,  at  Vienna.  Even  previously  to  his 
hinb,  he  was  designated  as  king  of  Rome ; 
and  a  few  days  after  his  baptism  he  re- 
ceived die  homage  of  the  different  au- 
thorities, whom  the  countess  of  Mootes- 
quiou,  as  governess  of  France,  answered 
in  his  name.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  ffnmd- 
fiither,  who,  at  first,  destined  him  mr  the 
church,  but  afterwards  gave  him  a  military 
education.  He  had  excellent  teachers,  as, 
fbr  instance,  Von  Hammer.  In  Austrian 
and  other  German  official  papers,  his  name 
is  given  as  Francis  Joseph  Charles  only ; 
so  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  seems  to 
have  been  dropped. 

I^iD,  Thomas,  an  eminent  metaphyei- 
cian,  vnis  born  in  1710,  at  Stracben,  in 
-Kincardineshire,  where  his  father  was 
minister,  and  educated  at  Marischal  col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  In  1737,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  with 
the  livii}g  of  New  Macbar,  in  the  same 
county,  where  the  gi«ater  pan  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  the  most  intense  study.  In 
1752,  he  was  elected  professor  of  nooral 
philosophy  at  King's  college,  Aberdeen, 
and,  in  1763,  accepted  the  same  office  at 
Glasgow.  In  1764,  he  published  bis  cele- 
brated Inquiry  into  the  Human  Miud  on 
the  Principle  of  Common  Sense,  whicb 
was  succeeded,  in  1786,  by  his  Essays  on 
the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  and,  in 
1788,  by  his  Essay  on  the  Active  Powers. 
These,  witii  an  .Analysis  of  Aristotle's 
Logic  and  an  Essav  on  Quantity,  form  the 
whole  of  his  publications.  He  died  in 
October,  1796,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
with  a  high  character  for  benevolence  and 
integrity,  as  well  as  for  talents.— See  the 
anicie  Philosophy,  hUelUdualf  and  his  liie 
by  Dueald  Stewart.  *  A  French  transla- 
tion of  his  works  by  Jouffinoy,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay,  and  the  Notes  of 
Royer  CoUard,  has  recently' appeared  it 
Paris  (1828  seq.). 
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B^iLfJohn  Chrisdan,  profeMor  in  the 
luiTenity  of  Berlin,  was  bora  Feb.  30^ 
1758^  in  East  Friealand.  In  1763»  he  was 
graduated  at  Halle.  After  having  prectiaed 
medicine  for  some  time,  he  was  appoint- 
ed profeswir  of  therapeutics,  in  1787,  in 
Halle.  He  taught  and  practised  there  for 
twenty  years,  until  the  conquest  of  Ger- 
many by  the  French  mined  this  ancient 
university.  In  1810,  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  newly  created  university 
of  Berlin.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  highest  medical  officen  in  the  roili- 
taiy  department;  but  before  the  time  for 
his  entry  on  his  new  avocation,  the  typhus 
fever  carried  him  off,  Nov.  {22,  1814. 
Reil  had  many  excellent  qualities.  He 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  skill 
in  mental  maladies,  and  has  acquired  a 
lasting  reputation  by  his  investigations 
into  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  his 
new  physiological  views.  His  woik  On 
the  Symptoms  and  Cure  of  Fever  will 
long  survive  him. 

KBHiDKBa.    (See  Deer.) 

RsiziscKz.    (See  BmanL) 

RsiifRAED,  Francis  Volkmar,  a  cele- 
brated Protestant  preacher,  bora  in  1753, 
was  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Sitlzbach, 
in  Germany.  He  was  instructed  by  his 
father  (who  was  &  clergyman)  till  he  was 
sixteen,  when  he  was  admitted  into  the 
gymnasium  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  re- 
mained ftre  years ;  and,  in  1773,  he  was 
removed  to  the  univeraity  of  Wittenbeiv. 
The  study  of  sacred  eloquence  especially 
attracted  his  attention ;  and  his  reputation 
procured  him,  in  1783,  the  chair  of  theol- 
ogy, to  which,  in  1784,  was  added  the  of- 
fices of  preacher  at  the  university  church 
and  assessor  of  the  conostory.  In  1792, 
he  was  invited  to  Dresden  to  become  fiiiBt 
preacher  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  ecclesi- 
istical  counsellor,  and  member  of  the  su- 
preme con8istor}\  After  filling  thegc  sta- 
tions with  high  reputation  for  a^ut  twenty 
years,  he  died,  Sept.  6^  1812.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  A  System  of  Christian  Mo- 
ralin^;  An  Essay  on  the  Plan  formed  by 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  for  the  Hap- 
piness of  the  Human  Race ;  Sermons ; 
Lettere  of  F.  V.  Reinhard  on  his  Ser- 
mons, and  on  his  Education  as  a  Preach- 
er; Lectures  on  Doffmatic  Theology. 

kEiirnoLD,  Char^  Leonard,  bom  in 
Vienna,  Oct.  26,  1758,  was  professor  of 
philosophy,  first  in  Jena  (from  1787),  then 
at  Kiel  (from  1794),  where  he  died,  April 
10, 1823.  His  Catholic  parents  destined 
him  for  the  church,  and  sent  him  to  study 
with  the  Jesuits  in  Vienna.  When  the 
order  was  abolished  in  1774,  he  entered 


the  college  of  the  regulated  priests  of  St 
Paul  (generally  called  BanuUnte»),  where 
he  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  yean, 
professor  of  philosophy.  During  the  reich 
of  Joedpb  II,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
many  pbilosophical  treatises  in  periodical 
works.  But  bis  vigorous  and  inquiring 
mind  could  not  ftiil  to  discover  the  weak- 
ness of  many  Catholic  dogmas.  He  left 
Austria  in  1787,  and  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Jena,  having  written  a 
celebrated  Vindication  of  the  Reformation 
against  two  chapters  in  Schmidt's  Histoiy 
of  the  Germans.  Jena  owed  to  him 
much  of  its  reputation.  We  cannot  enu- 
merate his  many  worics ;  but  they  are  all 
remarkable  as  the  productions  of  a  mind 
which  freed  itself  by  its  own  efforts  from 
the  prejudices  of  education.  In  his  phi- 
losophy, he  foUowed  Kant,  Fichte,  Bar- 
dili  and  Jaoobi.  Professor  Eraest  Rein- 
hold,  his  son,  puMished,  in  1825,  in  Jena, 
his  life,  with  a  number  of  lettera  address- 
ed to  him  bv  Kant,  Fichte,  and  many 
celebrated  phuoeopheis. 

Rbinsuraitce,  in  commerce,  a  contract 
by  which  the  first  insurer  relieves  himself 
^m  the  risks  he  had  undertaken,  and 
devolves  them  upon  other  underwriters, 
called  reinsurers. 
Rei8  Efferdi.  (SetljfindL) 
Reibke,  John  James,  a  distinguished 
German  philoloast,  was  bom  at  Z6rbig, 
in  Saxony,  in  1716.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
tanner,  who  was  able  to  do  but  httle  for 
his  education.  After  studyine,  fix>m  1728 
to  1732,  iu  the  orphans*  school  at  Halle,  he 
went,  in  1733,  to  the  university  of  LeqMBc. 
Rendered  gloomy  and  melancholy  by  Us 
monastic  education  at  Halle,  he  did  not  at- 
tend any  lectures  at  Leipsic,  but  studied 
by  himself;  without  method.  He  here 
studied  the  Arabic  language,  devoting  to 
that  object  all  the  resources  at  his  com- 
mand; and,  in  1738,  though  entirely  des- 
titute, undertook  a  journey  to  Leyden,  then 
the  seat  of  AraUc  literature.  In  Ham- 
burg, he  found  two  patrons  (WolfJ  a  cler- 
cvman,  and  professor  Reimarus),  who  ena- 
bled him  to  accomplish  his  wishes.  In 
Leyden,  Schultens  save  him  access  to  the 
library,  of  which  he  made  diligent  use. 
D'Orville  and  Burmaim,  who  emplo]^ed 
him  in  making  translations  and  correcting 
the  press,  became  his  patrons.  Reidte 
pursued  lus  philological  studies  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tended to  theoretical  medicine,  and  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  doctor,  free  of  expense, 
fit>m  the  medical  &culty.  Hd  had  gained 
much  reputation  in  Levden  for  learning 
and  industry ;  but  he  refused  ofifeiv  which 
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were  made  iiim,  in  the  hope  (which  was 
never,  however,  fulfilled)  of  better.  He 
iniffht  have  succeeded  in  Holland,  if  he 
had  not  made  enemies  by  his  self-will  and 
love  of  independence.  He  returned  to 
Leipsic  in  1746,  but  was  there,  aJBo,  una- 
ble to  procure  any  place,  except  tliat,  iu 
1748,  by  the  favor  of  the  elector,  he  re- 
ceived die  title  of  professor  of  Arabic,  and 
was  obliged  to  gam  his  subsistence  by  pri- 
vate instruction,  writing  of  books,  correct- 
ing the  press,  translating,  and  by  contribu- 
tions to  critical  journals.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  always  pressed  for  want  of  money,  as 
he  spent  almost  all  which  he  acquired  in 
purchasing  books,  esneciaUy  in  Greek  and 
Arabic  literature,  and  turned  lus  works  to 
little  account.  In  1756,  by  the  explana- 
tion of  an  Aralnc  inscription,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  count  of  Wackerfoarth, 
who  procuted  him,  in  1758,  the  rectondup 
in  St  Nicholas'^  school  at  Leipsic ;  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  discharged  with  fidelity 
for  sixteen  years,  notwithi^anding  his  nu- 
merous literary  labors.  In  1768,  he  mar- 
ried Ernestine  Christina  MCiller,  a  lady 
of  uncommon  talents  and  learning,  who 
assisted  him  in  his  labors,  and  was  lus 
faithful  companion  till  his  death  in  1774. 
Greek  literature  is  indebted  to  Reiske  for 
excellent  editions  of  Theocritus  (Vienna 
and  LeipsiCy  1765,  2  vols.,  4to.),  of  the 
Greek  orators  (Leipsic,  1770—75, 12  vols.), 
•f  Plutarch  (Leipsic,  1774—79, 12  vols.), 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (Leipsic, 
1774—77, 6  vols.),  and  of  Maximus  TjTi- 
us  (Leipsic,  1774,  2  vols.).  Uncommon 
erudition  and  critical  acuteness  are  dis- 
played m  his  Animadversiones  in  Gracos 
Auctorta  (Leipsic,  1759—^  6  vols.],  con- 
taining emendations  of  a  great  number  of 
passages  of  the  Greek  classics.  His  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts,  chiefly  Arabic,  which 
he  had  himself  transcribed  or  purchased, 
was  bought,  after  his  death,  by  Suhm  of 
Copenhagen.  His  Life,  written  by  him- 
self, with  impartiality  and  frankness,  was 
continued  to  his  death  by  his  wife,  and 
pubUshed,  at  Leipsic,  in  1783.  The  ex- 
ceUent  ViJta  Rtiskii  by  Moms  (Leipsic, 
1777)  should  be  compared  with  it 

Reka.  ;  Russian  for  rtver,  as  Tchtmaia' 
reka  (Black  river). 

Relation  (Italian  relazione)  was  the 
name  given  to  the  full  and  minute  account 
which  a  Venetian  ambassador  was  obliged 
to  render,  on  ins  return,  to  the  council  of 
the  Pregadi,  respecting  the  state  of  the 
country  to  which  he  had  been  seot^  its  for- 
eign and  domestic  relodons,  the  character 
of  the  prince,  chief  officers  and  people. 
These,  together  with  the  reports  which 


the  ambawdors  were  obliged  to  noake 
every  week,  were  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives. As  early  as  1268,  the  eeoate  p«BS- 
ed  a  law  obliging  the  nmhamndwn  lo 
write  down  every  uuag  raooarkable  wfideh 
fell  under  their  observation.  In  1465^  the 
word  relazione  came  into  use.  The  laei 
of  these  retaziom  mention  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution.  They  wen 
often  copied  by  order  of  patroDB  of  sci- 
ence, so  that  many  are  found  in  the  li- 
braries at  Rome,  Paris,  Berlin ;  some  are 
m  Gotha,  and  several  in  smaller  fibraries 
of  Italy.  In  the  begmninff  of  1831,  a 
number  of  them  were  sold  oiwxam  the 
manuscripts  of  the  late  lord  Guil^fonL 
The  circumstance  that  Venice  stood,  in 
eariy  times,  in  veiy  important  rektioDs  to 
all  me  principal  powers  of  Europe,  paitic- 
ulariy  to  Spain  and  the  sultan,  when  the 
Porte  was  at  the  apex  of  its  power,  ren- 
ders the  rekaiani  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  interesting  sources  of  mod- 
em histoiy. 

RsLEGATto  (exile)  ;  a  punishment  in 
use  among  the  Komans,  particularly  under 
the  emperors.  The  name  has  been  re- 
tained m  the  government  of  German  uni- 
versities.   (8ee  OnuUium  AheundL) 

Relics;  the  remains  orsoppoeed  remains 
of  holy  persons,  saints  (q,  v.),  or  martyn,  or 
some  objects  belonging  to  them,  or  in  some 
way  connected  wiui  Uiem.  Tliese  relics 
were  multiplied  particularly  after  the  cru- 
sades. Thus  in  some  places  are  shown 
the  shroud  in  which  the  body  of  Christ 
was  laid,  pieces  of  the  cross,  of  objects 
surrounding  the  sepulchre,  and  relics  of 
Mary,  Joseph,  ana  the  holy  men  of  the 
early  Christian  church.  At  first,  these  ob- 
jects were  only  held  in  high  esteem ;  but 
eventually  superstition  ascribed  to  such 
relics  miraculous  powers,  and  a  system  of 
fraud  was  countenanced  by  the  Roman 
clergy  for  their  profit :  honors,  little  shcNt 
of  mvine,  were  paid  to  these  objects,  and 
more  virtue  was  attributed  to  a  splinter  of 
the  cross  than  to  the  word  of  the  Sa- 
vior. 

Relief.    (See  JRdievo.) 

Relief,  inlaw ;  a  certain  siun  of  money, 
which  the  tenant,  holding  by  military  ser- 
vice, and  being  at  full  age  at  the  deiuh  of 
his  ancestor,  paid  to  the  feudal  lord  at 
his  entrance  on  tlie  possession  of  the 
estate. 

Relievo  {Italian)^  or  Relief  ;  sculp- 
tured work,  raised  above  a  surface  with 
which  it  is  connected.  It  has  several  gra- 
dations (bcuso^  mezzo,  and  aUo-rtUevo], 
Oiiginally,  with  the  Greeks,  it  was  veiy 
flat,  as  in  the  mstance  of  the  hon  on  the 
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gate  of  Mycenn,  periupB  the  most  ancient 
preserved  relief  Phioiiia  brought  it  to 
perfection ;  and  the  comieee  and  metopes 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo at  Bassee,  near  Phigalia,  in  Arcadia,  pre- 
served by  a  formnate  accident)  are  yet  un- 
rivalled models  of  relievo.  In  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  later  Romans,  who  strove  to 
supply  by  technical  execution  what  was 
wanting  in  spirit,  the  hi^  relief  (aUissimo 
rdievo)  was  adopted,  in  which  the  figures 
were  so  raised  as  to  stand  almost  entirely 
out  fipom  the  ground,  which  was  covered 
with  other  figares,  in  low  relief.  Proba- 
bly works  in  precious  stones  of  several 
layers,  cameos  m  jnetre  durt,  occasioned 
these  attemptE^  of  which  the  collection  of 
antiques  at  Dresden  contains  remarkable 
qiecimens.  It  was  the  intention  of  Al- 
ipudi  and  his  followers  to  cany  relief  sdll 
rarther.  They  even  attempted  perspec- 
tive representations,  including  landscapes; 
A  misconcepuon  of  the  true  limits  of 
8culi>ture  and  glyptics,  in  relation  to 
(Minting,  was  die  cause  of  these  aberra- 
tions fiom-  a  just  taste,  which  have  main- 
tained themselves  in  medals.  Tliorwald- 
sen  (q.  v.)  has  restored  to  the  relief  Ifs  true 
and  simple  character,  whilst  Oanova's 
rtiievi  stiive  too  much  to  imitate  painting. 
Another  kind  of  relief  has  be«a  employ- 
ed of  late,  wluch,  however,  is  not  to  be 
commended.  On  medals,  particularly, 
the  fiffures  have  been  represented  on  an  ele- 
vated sur&ce,  as  if  cut  in  an  onyx  of  two 
layers.  For  all  these  kinds  of  work,  the 
Greeks  had  the  general  name  Avay\v(^a ;  al- 
so Ypam-a  ^yayXu^a,  becsusc  they  Were  fre- 
quently painted.  As  yet,  no  Greek  reliefs 
en  creux  have  been  found,  such  as  were 
used  in  Egypt— slightly  raised  sculpture, 
in  a  depressed  sutroce,  often  filled  witli 
colors.  In  hard  stones,  these  can  be 
woiked  only  witli  the  best  steel. 

Relioion.  This  word,  defined  m  so 
many  ways,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  re- 
ligio  (a  sacred  oath,  or  obligation),  but  that 
v^ich  it  signifies,  is  as  old  as  man  and  his 
relation  to  God,  whom  it  presupposes. 
fHan  is  not  only  placed  in  a  certain  rela- 
tion towards  the  Deity,  but  is  naturally  led 
to  the  idea  of  his  existence,  the  compre- 
hension, in  some  degree,  of  his  nature, 
and  the  study  of  his  own  relations  towards 
him.  This  dispoedtion  and  capacity,  rude 
as  its  early  manifestations  may  be,  makes 
manarehgiousbeing.  Religion,  therefore, 
in  its  widest  sense,  fbay  be  defined  to  be 
the  sentunent  and  knowledge  of  our  rela- 
tkm  to  God,  and  of  the  great  variety  of 
consequences  flowing  therefrom.  Rdi- 
-'-   '-  also  ui»9d  in  Endish  for  fiieiy^  or  the 


disposition  to  do  what  the  individual  be- 
lieves to  be  the  will  of  God.  The  reli- 
gious dispo6ition,and  the  degree  of  reli^ous 
knowledge,  show  themselves  in  various 
ways;  and  the  communication  of  this 
knowledge,as  it  relates  tosupematural  sub- 
jects, must  be  often  effected  in  a  symboli- 
cal way ;  and  the  forms  in  which  me  reli- 
gious feeling  expresses  itself  (forms  of  wor- 
ship), must  be  of  a  symbolical  character. 
The  variety  in  the  modes  in  which  the  re- 
ligious feeling  manifests  itself  in  different 
nations,  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  positive 
reliffion.  A  positive  religion  is  religion 
modified  by  the  peculiar  developement  of 
the  reli^ous  disposition,  by  peculiar  vievirs 
respectmg  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  and 
of  his  destiny,  as  well  as  by  peculiar  cus- 
toms and  symbols  of  worship.  In  this 
sense  we  speak  of  a  Mohammedan,  pagan. 
Christian,  Jewish  religicm.  A  particular 
form  of  religion  becomes  predominant  by 
a  variety  of  causes ;  by  the  growing  author- 
ity of  tmdition,  or  the  intellectual  superior^ 
iiy  of  particular  men,  who  imbue  fiinilies, 
tribes,  nations,  with  their  own  religious 
notions,  by  the  blending  of  politics  and 
religion,  and  not  unfirequentiy  oy  persecu- 
tion itself!  The  adherents  of  most  reli- 
gions, moreover,  refer  the  establishment  of 
meir  own  particular  foim  of  &ith  to  the 
direct  interference  6f  the  Deity  whom 
they  worship.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  to  investigate  the 
original  principle  of  all  religions,  and  the 
most  hidden  causes  of  the  variety  in  the 
developement  of  this  great,  eternal,  origp- 
al  principle.  The  history  of  religion 
shows  the  historical  developement  of  this 
principle,  and  those  general  notions  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  each  religion.  (See 
Benjamin  Constant's  worii  on  religion.) 
Tlie  different  views  entertained  of  revela- 
tion (q.  V.)  lead,  of  couise,  to  different 
views  of  religion.  Those  who  are  con- 
vinced that  man  couM  not  have  obtained 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  relation  to 
God  by  the  faculties  within  him,  but  that  a 
direct  interpositicm  of  the  Deity  was  neces- 
sary, oppose  revelation  to  natural  religion, 
by  which  is  understood  that  knowledge 
of  our  relations  to  God  which  we  may 
obtain  by  our  own  fkculties,  unaided  by 
the  special  interference  of  the  Deity. 
Some  theologians,  however,  particularly 
in  Germany,  do  not  confine  revelation  to 
a  direct  interference  of  the  Deity  on  a 
particuhir  occasion,  but  nve  this  name  to 
all  commimion,  of  the  highest  kind,  of^ 
man  with  God ;  so  that  they,  in  feet,  blend 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  do  not 
admit  any  thing  as  revelraon  which  does 
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not  satiniy  their  reason.  Hiese  are  called 
nahuraluit^  or  rationaUtis.  Their  oppo- 
nents are  called  svpemahtraUMU.  (q.  vA 
The  rationalists  must  not  be  confoundea 
ivith  deists. 

Relioio5,  Estabushed,  or  Reuoioit 
or  THE  State,  is  that  form  of  religion  to 
which  certain  priyileges  are  attach^ ;  for 
instance,  certam  political  rights  to  its  pro- 
fessors, or  certain  distinctions  to  its  priests 
or  ministers.  The  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
changed  the  clause  in  the  French  charter, 
which  declared  the  Catholic  reli^on  the 
religion  of  the  state,  to  a  declaration  that 
it  was  the  relicion  of  the  majority.  (See 
Rdiftious  iJbtrtjfy  Nlm-On^ormisUy  and 
EnSand^  Church  of,) 

Kelioious,  as  a  substantive,  is  used  for 
the  members  of  religious  orders,  monks 
and  nuns.    (See  Onkr»,) 

Relioious  LiBEETTjOr  Liberty  OF Coir- 
sciEifCE,  is  the  freedom  of  a  man  to  wor- 
ship his  God  as  he  pleases,  if  he  does  not 
thereby  disturi>the  peace  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  exists  in  perfection  where  the 
adherents  of  every  religion  can  worship 
publiclv,  conduct  schools  and  semmaries, 
make  their  own  liturgy,  and,  in  fiict,  con- 
duct all  their  religious  concerns  according 
to  their  own  pleasure,  without  being  in 
any  way  subjected  to  the  ministers  or 
churches  of  another  faith  ;  where  the  pro- 
feasors  of  all  religions  enjoy  equal  rignts ; 
where,  in  fact,  government  takes  no  cog- 
nizance of  religious  concerns,  provid^ 
the  public  peace  is  not  injured  nor  the 
rules  of  morality  violated.  This  perfect  re- 
ligious liberty  exists  only  in  the  United 
States,  and,  as  ftr  as'we  know,  has  never 
existed  elsewhere.  According  to  the  con- 
sdtution  of  the  United  States  (art.  VI),  •*  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States,  and  (amend- 
ments, art  I)  conmss  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  estimlishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
To  this  day  no  Christian  sect  is  tolerated 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  Naples,  Sardinia,  the 
States  of  the  Cnurch,  and  the  minor  gov- 
ernments of  Italy,  but  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, though  Jews  and  their  worship  are 
tolerated. 

Religious  Peace.  (See  Peaccy  Re- 
ligious,) 

Remaindeb,  in  law,  is  an  estate  limited 
in  lands,  tenements,  or  rents,  to  be  enjoyed 
after  the  expiration  of  another  particular 
estate. 

Revains,  Organic.  (See  Organic  Re- 
Tiains,  and  Geology,) 

Rembban^t  VAif  RHTir,  Paul,  one  of  the 


most  celebntad  paioten  and  engraven  of 
the  Dutch  school,  was  bom  in  1606;  in  a 
mill  near  Leyden,  which  belonged  to  his 
Ai^tier.  His  passionate  love  for  art  dinp- 
pointed  his  father's  desire  of  educating 
nim  as  a  scholar.  Paul  received  instnic- 
don  from  James  van  Zwanenburg,  a  paint- 
er of  little  note,  and  aflerwards  studied  in 
Amsterdam  under  Lastmann,  Pinas  and 
Scbooten.  But  he  soon  returned  home, 
and  puiaued  his  kbon  there,  taking  m- 
ture  as  his  sole  guide :  the  nature  which 
he  consulted,  was,  however,  low ;  his  sit- 
uation was  by  no  means  adapted  to  lead 
b'mi  to  a  conception  of  the  truly  beautiful, 
suUime  and  ideal ;  and,  as  he  made  no  ef- 
fort to  correct  the  defects  of  his  early  ed- 
ucation, it  was  natural  that  he  should  con- 
fine himself  to  delineations  of  common 
life,  and  find  pleasure  in  them  alone. 
Throughout  his  whole  life,  he  retained 
both  this  view  of  art  and  the  same  mode 
of  living,  associating  only  with  common 
people,  and  never  acquiring  a  taste  for  bet- 
ter society.  About  1690,  Rembrandt  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam,  and  married  a 
handsome  peasant  giri,  whom  we  find 
often  copied  by  him.  His  paintincs  were 
soon  in  extraordinary  demand ;  and  his  av- 
arice induced  him  to  abandon  his  former 
careful  and  finished  execudon  for  a  hasty 
manner.  He  also  took  a  great  number 
of  pupils,  of  whom  be  received  a  higli 
price  for  his  instructions,  selling  their 
works,  retouched  by  himself,  for  his  own. 
His  avaricious  shifts  have  given  rise  to 
several  erroneous  .statements  respecting 
his  life ;  thus,  for  example,  he  dated  sev- 
eral of  his  etchings  at  Venice,  to  make 
them  more  saleable ;  and  this  circumstance 
led  some  of  his  biographers  to  believe, 
that  he  was  actually  in  Venice  in  1635  and 
1636.  But  he  never  lefl  Amsterdam 
again,  though  he  was  constantly  threaten- 
ing to  quit  Holland,  in  order  to  \ncrease 
the  demand  for  his  works.  As  eariy  as 
1628,  he  had  applied  himself  zealously  to 
etching,  and  soon  acquired  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  art :  his  etchings  were  esteem- 
ed as  highly  as  his  paintings,  and  lie  had 
recourse  to  several  artifices  to  raise  tlieir 
price,  which  are  still  employed  by  cele- 
brated engravers.  For  example,  he  sqld 
impressions  from  unfinished  plates,  then 
finished  them,  and,  afler  having  used  them, 
made  some  slight  changes,  and  thus  sold 
the  same  worus  three  or  four  times.  He 
would  secredybuy  up,  at  auction  sales  or 
otherwise,  his  own  worits,  and  then  cause 
them  to  be  secredy  offered  for  sale  bj  his  son, 
as  if  they  had  been  stolen  from  his  father, 
dtc.    By  these  tricks,  and  by  his  paral- 
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moDious  manner  of  living,  Rembrandt 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  Rem- 
brandt was  master  of  all  that  relates  to 
coloring,  distribution  of  lisbt  and  shade, 
and  the  management  of  tne  pencil ;  but 
be  bas  no  claims  to  the  other  requisites  of 
a  true  artist— composition,  grouping,  dig- 
nified expression,  oesign,  perspective,  dra- 
pery and  tsste.  He  drew,  indeed,  from 
naked  models,  for  which  he  used  his 
scholars;  but  what  sort  of  models  they 
made,  iseaflS^  perceived  from  bis  works.  In 
his  composition  and  grouping,  he  followed 
common  nature  alone,  and  his  bumor  at 
the  moment ;  in  dasiffning,  he  followed  his 
modeL  He  generaUy  concealed  the  na- 
ked pans  as  much  as  possible,  rarely  al- 
lowing the  hands  or  feet  to  be  seen,  bo- 
cause  be  was  unable  to  execute  them  cor- 
rectly, almost  always  making  them  too 
large  or  too  small.  In  those  works  where 
he  could  not  avoid  naked  figures  (for  in- 
stance, in  the  Descent  fiK>m  the  Cross,  the 
Burial,  and  in  some  representations  of 
Bathsheba  in  the  B&tb)|  he  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  proportion,  cenerally  disagreeable, 
at  least  common.  His  drapery  is  fantasti- 
cal, entirely  without  judgment,  for  the 
most  part  without  taste,  and  even  ridicu- 
lous. He  purchased  a  collection  of  all 
sorts  of  foreign  dresses,  arms  and  utensils, 
which  he  introduced  into  his  pictures. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  readiness  of 
touch,  his  designs,  even  in  portraits,  and 
his  drapery,  are  said  to  have  cost  him  infi- 
nite pains.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
works  possess  expremon  and  character  ; 
but  they  have  no  dignity.  His  heads  are 
expressive,  but,  for  the  most  part,  carica- 
tured; his  Maiys  are  common  women, 
his  Christ,  a  man  of  the  lowest  class  of 
people,  &c.  On  the  other  band,  his  pencil 
IS  masteriy  and  unique,  possessing  an  ener- 
gy and  eflect  belonging  to  no  other  artist ; 
and  in  this  consists  his  peculiar  talent 
His  coloring  is  magical.  Each  tint  he  ap- 
plied in  its  proper  place,  with  the  greatest 
correctness  and  harmony.  His  pictures 
are  therefore  all  full  of  warmth,  and  his 
chiaro'gcuro  replete  with  inimitable  truth. 
In  his  lights,  he  laid  on  the  colon  so  un- 
sparingly, that  they  project  far  from  the 
surface,  and  thereby  much  increase  the 
effect  He  generally  introduced  very 
strong  lights  in  his  pictures.    He  always 

E referred  light  from  above,  and  therefore 
ad  a  small  aperture  made  in  his  cham- 
ber, by  which  alone  his  model  was  light- 
ed. To  this  uniform  method  it  must  be 
ascribed,  that  his  coloring  is  almost  always 
alike,  and  somewhat  monotonous.  His 
numerous  paintings  are  dispersed  in  vari- 


ous public  and  private  cabinets.  The 
most  celebrated  are  Tobias  and  his  Fami- 
ly kneeling  before  the  Angel ;  the  Two 
Philoaophera ;  Christ  at  Emmaus ;  the 
Woricshop  of  a  Carpenter  ;  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan ;  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple ; 
the  portrait  of  himself  and  his  wife  ;  the 
Threatening  Prisoner ;  Samson  and  Deli- 
lah ;  a  Descent  fit>m  the  Cross ;  Christ 
among  the  litUe  Children  ;  the  Aposde 
Paul ;  the  portraits  of  his  mother  and  him- 
self; a  Holy  Family ;  Hasar ;  Christ  in 
the  Temple ;  a  Burial  of  Christ ;  the  Sac- 
rifice of  Manoah  ;  the  Feast  of  Ahasue- 
nis ;  Ganymede ;  portraits  of  himself  and 
his  mother  and  daughter  (the  Girl  with 
the  Carnation);  Sauland  David;  Tobias; 
a  Circumcision ;  Himself  and  Family,  and 
landscapes.  Rembrandt's  engravings  pos- 
sess a  wonderful  freedom,  facility  and 
boldness,  and  are  truly  picturesque.  His 
careless,  unstudied  manner  agrees  with 
the  low  subjects  which  he  generally  se- 
lected. His  most  distinffuisbed  pupils, 
who  are  easily  recognised  by  their  manner 
of  coloring,  were  Ferdinand  Bol,  Gerard 
Douw,  Gerbrand  van  Eckhout,  Michael 
Poorter,  Philip  Koninff,  Govaert  FUnk. 

Remorstrants.  (See  .^rmfmanf,  and 
t^rminius.) 

Remscheid  ;  a  village  and  parish  in  the 
duchy  of  Bei^,  now  in  the  government  of 
Dteeldorf,  in  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  im- 
poitant  manufacturing  places  in  Germany. 
It  is  extensive,  and  has  about  6000  inhab- 
itants. About  400,000  scythes,  many  files, 
saws,  &C.,  are  made  here  annually;  also 
steel  ware  of  all  kinds. 

Remits.    (See  Romtdus.) 

RiMUSAT,  Jean  Pierre  Abel,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  linguists  of  Europe, 
member  of  the  academy,  and  professor  of 
the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages  at  the 
coU^gede  Ihmeej  was  born  at  Paris,  Sept. 
5,  l7o8.  Having  studied  medicine,  be  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  in  1814,  but 
at  the  same  time  followed  his  inclinations, 
which  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Orien- 
tal laneuaffes,  particularly  the  Taitar,  Chi- 
nese, Thibetan,  &c.  In  1611  appeared 
his  Essai  nor  la  Langue  et  la  LiU^ature 
Ckmoues,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  learned,  and  opened  to  him  th^ 
doors  of  the  academies  at  Grenoble  and 
Besan^on.  Some  other  writings  on  the 
Chinese  soon  followed.  In  1814,  Louis 
XVIII  appointed  him  professor,  and  in 
1816,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy 
of  inscriptions.  After  Visconti's  death  in 
1818,  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal  dta  Sawms,  Many  excellent  treatises 
by  him  have  appeared  in  the  JUom^evo 
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intfae/oitnial  da  Sawmu,  in  the  Fhrndgm- 
km  des  Orienis^  Slc^  some  of  miiich  nave 
aiflobeenmibiMiliedfleptfatety.  Hiipnii- 
dpal  woilu,  besides  the  litaij  are  his 
Phm  d'un  Didiotmaire  Ckimn$  (1814); 
Lt  JJmrt  des  Rkampemes  tt  dts  Pemts 
(traDslated  fiom  the  Chinese,  1817).  He 
also  assisted  in  the  Miwwires  eoncemani 
hi  Ckuwis  (1814,  in  16  vols.),  and,  in 
•  1820.  made  known  to  us  a  second  Fiato 
in  the  Chinese  philosopher  LoihoCs^.  His 
MdanjgtMAgiaHquet  (Paris,  1825,  2  vols.) 
contain  treatises  upon  the  religion,  morals, 
lan^^uage,  history  and  geo^«phy  of  the 
nations  of  the  East  In  1827,  he  made 
the  Parisians  acquainted  with  the  man- 
nen  of  the  Chinese  through  his  Conies 
Ckmois  (3  vols.).  Concerning  R^musat's 
Chinese  grammar,  and  the  dinerence  be* 
tween  the  structure  of  the  Chinese  and 
die  Sanscrit,  Ghreek,  German  and  Latin 
lancuages,  consult  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt's Smdschreiben  an  lUmusai  (Paris, 
1827). 

REifAED  THE  Fox  (in  German,  Aetnedfce, 
or  Reinieke  der  Fuehs),  This  famous  sat^ 
ire,  in  the  epic  form,  appeared  at  L(ibeck, 
in  1498,  in  Low  German  (q.  vA  in  the 
Frisian  dialect,  under  the  title  ifynke  de 
Vos,  It  is  an  admirable  satire  on  the 
intrigues  pracdsed  at  a  weak  court  The 
characlers  are  animals,  and  the  arch  rogue 
the  fox,  called  Renard^  is  the  hero. 
Nothhig  is  known  with  certainty  respecting 
the  author,  who  calls  himself  *^  Henry  von 
Alkmaar,  schoolmaster  and  tutor  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,"  and  pretends  to  have 
translated  it  from  the  French.  (Meon  has 
published  the  French  Roman  da  Renard, 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from 
manuscripts,  Paris,  1823).  RoUenbagen, 
in  his  prefiu^e  to  the  lyoschm&usUr,  thinks 
Nicholas  Baumann  (bom  at  Emden,  in 
1450)  to  have  been  the  author.  He  was  in 
various  public  employments,  and  a  doctor 
of  law.  The  wronfls  which  he  suffered 
at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Juliers  are  said 
to  have  induced  him  to  write  this  poem. 
In  1479,  appeared  at  Gouda,  in  Holland, 
and,  in  14^3,  at  Delfl,  a  Hislorte  wm  Rey- 
n&ert  dc  Foss,  in  prose,  which  is  consider- 
ed by  some  as  the  true  original,  composed 
of  several  French  fables.  This  was  repub- 
lished in  1783,  at  LCibeck.  The  latest  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Eutin  (1797),  by  Bredow, 
and  of  Halberstadt  (1825),  by  Scheller. 
Several  rifacimetUiy  in  High  Geiman, 
have  appeared :  and  a  part  of  it  has  been 
rendered  into  hexameters  by  the  poet 
Gdthe.  It  has  been  translated  into  several 
modem  languages,  and  also  into  Latin. 
T^e  English  prose  translation  ought  not 


to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  erigiDaly 
in  which  humor  and  wit  abound. 

Renpeztous  ;  the  port  or  place  of  des- 
tination, where  the  sevenl  ships  of  a  fleet 
or  squadron  are  appointed  to  join  oompa- 
nv,  or  to  rejoin,  in  case  of  separatioii. — 
Rendezvous  is  also  a  name  given  to  any 
house  wlMnne  a  press-gang  resides,  and 
volunteers  are  invited  to  enter  into  the 
navy ;  also  a  place  appointed  to  meet  in 
at  a  certain  day  and  hour. 

Reiti,  Guide.    (See  Gwdo  RenL\ 

Renhel,  John,  was  bom  in  17^  and, 
at  thirteen,  was  sent  on  board  a  ship-of- 
war  as  a  midshipman,  and  served  m  India. 
In  1766,  he  entered  into  the  East  India 
company's  military  service,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  surveyor-general  of  Ben- 
sal.  He  soon  after  gave  to  the  world  his 
Bengal  Atlas,  add  an  Account  of  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1782,  and  published  a  Map 
of  In£a,  accompanied  by  a  memoir.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  he  was 
the  author  of  Memoir  on  the  GeiM;raphy 
of  Africa,  with  a  map  (1790) ;  the  March^ 
of  the  British  Armv  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India  (1792);  Elucidation  of  African  Ge- 
ography (1793) ;  a  second  and  third  Me- 
mour  of  tiie  Geography  of  Africa  (1799) ; 
the  Geomphicu  system  of  Herodotus 
explained  (4to.,  1800);  Observations  on 
the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
He  died  in  1^. 

RsifNES ;  a  city  of  France,  with  301,000 
inhabitants,  formerly  capital  of  Brittany, 
at  present  of  the  department  of  the  lUe- 
et-Vilaine,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers;  218  miles  west  of  Paris; 
lat.  48°  7'  N.;  k)n.  P  41' W.  Rennes 
contains  several  public  buildings  and  lit- 
eraiy  and  scientific  institutions,  with  a 
pubuc  libraiy  of  30,000  volumes.  Its 
trade  and  manu&ctures  are  inconsidera- 
ble. It  was,  before  the  revolution  of 
1789,  the  seat  of  a  parliament,  which 
was  distinguished  for  its  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  court. 

Rennie,  John;  a  celebrated  engineer, 
bom  m  East  Lothian,  in  1760.  His&ther 
was  a  remctable  farmer,  who  gave  him 
a  good  education,  and  placed  him  with  a 
millwright.  After  serving  out  his  arti- 
cles, he  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account,  but,  in  178%  was  induced  to  re- 
move to  London,  where  liis  reputation 
rapidly  increased,  until  he  was  regarded 
as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  civil  ensi- 
neers  of  Great  Britain.  Among  his  pi]3>- 
Uc  works  mav  be  mentioned  Ramsgate 
harbor,  Watenoo  and  Southwark  bridges^ 
at  least  as  to  construction;  the ^ break* 
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water  at  Plymouth,  and  the  Bell  Rock 

Kthouae,  erected  on  the  same  princi- 
Bs  that  of  the  Eddyatone.  Mr.  Ren- 
nie  was  remaikable  for  steady  resolution 
and  inflexible  perseverance,  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  hichest  degree 
punctual  and  steady  in  all  his  engage- 
ments ;  and,  although  in  some  respects  a 
self-taught  man,  he  acquired  the  respect 
of  the  most  distinj^ish^  men  of  science 
and  learning  in  his  day,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  royal  society.  His  death 
took  place  in  1821. 

Rente,  in  French,  si^ifies,  in  g^ieral, 
all  the  net  income  which  a  man  enjoys 
without  \9h0r;  therefore  the  profits  of 
real  estate  as  well  as  of  capital. — Rentier; 
one  who  lives  on  his  rMea.  (For  the 
French  public  stocks  which  go  under  the 
name  of  rentes,  see  the  article  PvhUc 
Stocks,  division  French  Stocks,) 

Rspinir  (Nicholas  Wasiliewit8ch),prince, 
a  Russian  field-marshal,  the  son  of  a 
prince  of  the  same  name,  who  served  in 
the  army  of  Peter  I,  was  bom  in  1734, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  seven 
years'  war  in  the  French  army.  After 
the  elevation  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to 
the  throne  of  Poland,  in  1764,  he  became 
Russian  minister  at  Warsaw,  and  for 
someyears  governed  the  Poles  in  efiect. 
In  177^,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, and,  in  1778,  to  Breslau,  as 
general  and  negotiator,  where  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  treaty  of  Teechen.  In  1789, 
he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  formed  the  blockade  of  Ismail,  after- 
wards taken  by  Suwarrow.  In  July, 
1791,  he  defeated  the  grand-vizier  Yuasuf. 
He  was  afterwards  goveiiior  of  livonia. 
After  the  last  partition  of  Poland,  he  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Lithuania,  and 
subsequently  served  under  Suwarrow. 
Paul  1,  in  1796,  made  him  a  field-marshal, 
and,  in  1796,  sent  him  on  a  secret  mission 
to  Berlin.    He  died  in  May,  1801. 

Representative  Governments.  (See 
the  article  dmstUution.)  The  history  of 
representative  covemments  has  not  yet 
been  written,  though  few  works  would 
be  of  more  interest  to  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  than  one  in  which  the  various 
manifestations  of  the  rq)feeentative  prin- 
ciple should  be  traced  from  the  conquer- 
ing military  republics,  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  through  the 
aristocratic  institutions  of  the  middle 
ages,  down  to  the  present  democratic  age, 
and  in  which  it  ^lould  be  shown  how  all 
the  branches  of  civil,  and  many  of  ec- 
clesiastical, government,  were  originally 
blended,  and  gradually    acquired   more 


distinctness  and  purity ;  how  the  repro^ 
sentatire  princii^e  expanded  in  Engumd 
more  quickly  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  its  democratic  part,  being  transplanted 
to  another  hemisphere,  branched  forth 
with  new  ugor,  and  produced  a  degree 
of  liberty  never  known  before. 

Representatives,  House  of.    (See 
Congress  of  the  United  States.) 

Reproduction.      (See    Microscopieai 
Ammals.) 

Rkptiles.  In  the  Linnean  arrange- 
ment, the  class  of  cold-blooded  vertebral 
animals  which  breadie  by  lungs  ^amphibia) 
consisted  of  two  orders :  rgmZia  (having 
four  feet),  as  the  tortoise,  fit>g,  lizard,  &c, 
and  serpentia  (having  no  external  organs 
of  motion).  In  Cuvier's  classification,  the 
class  ofreptQia  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
an^hSna  of  Linnieus,  and  is  divided  into 
the  four  orders  ofchdonia  (tortoise,  turtle  V 
sauria  (crocodile,  fizard,  chameleonj, 
ophidia  (serpents,  boa,  viper), .  6atradiia 
(m>|f,  salamander,  proteus,  siren).  (See 
Ammats.)  Reptiles  are  distinguished  trom 
birds  and  quadrupeds  by  their  cold 
blood  and  single  heart  (with  only  one 
ventricle^  and  from  fish  by  their  respiring 
through  lungs.  Their  blood  is  never  at  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  live.  No  other 
animals  are  capable  of  enduring  so  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  the  rejmles, 
especially  some  particular  species:  fioss, 
for  instance,  have  continued  to  live  in  me 
human  stomach,  and  in  lumps  of  ice. 
From  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  bodies, 
they  are  able  to  suspend  their  respiration 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  also  en 
do  wed  with  the  foculty  of  enduring  an  ab- 
stinence that  would  prove  fatal  to  warm- 
blooded animals.  Most  of  them  can  live 
in  the  air  as  well  as  in  water.  Many  live 
indifterently  in  either  element.  Some  pass 
a  certain  period  of  life,  or  certain  seasona 
of  the  year,  in  one,  and  the  rest  in  the 
other ;  and  some,  finally,  are  confined  to  the 
water,  or  to  the  land.  They  live  chiefly 
in  morasse^  swamps  and  stagnant  waters, 
damp,  dark  places,  caves,  and  boles  in 
the  earth.  As  means  of  defence,  nature 
has  given  to  some  of  them  great  bodily 
strength,  or  sharp  teeth,  as  to  the  croco- 
dile ;  to  others  a  deadly  poison,  as  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  serpents ;  to  others  a  hard 
covering,  as  to  the  tortoise;  to  many  a 
disgusting  smell,  or  an  acrid  humor,  which 
they  eject.  Some  of  them  have  a  remark- 
able power  of  reproduction,  by  which  they 
renew  parts  of  the  body  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived.  Some  can  live  for  ari 
incredibly  long  time  without  air,  ami  even 
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witfaoat  food,  and  some  underffotnnBforRi- 
ationB  like  inaects.  None  of  them  chew 
their  food,  but  they  swallow  it  whole,  and 
difpaat  it  at  leiaure.  They  are  in  {;eneral 
extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  move,  and  per^rm  other  animal 
functions,  even  afler  tha  severest  injuries. 
Their  colore  and  general  appearance  are, 
in  most  instances,  disagreeable:  some, 
however,  are  decorated  with  the  most 
vivid  coloring.  Their  voices  are  either 
liarsh  and  grating,  or  they  are  entirely 
dumb.  JMkMt  reptiles  are  oviparous.  In 
some,  particularly  in  the  ftw,  the  eggs  are 
not  fecundMed  until  aAer  their  expulsion 


ftom  the  female ;  hence  they  are  merely 
provided  vrith  a  thin  membranous  oovei^ 
mg.  The  eggs  of  others,  as  the  tortoise^ 
have  a  soft,  tough  skin,  resembling  parch- 
ment, while,  in  other  genera,  the  eggs  are 
furnished  with  a  hanl,  calcareous  shelL 
In  those  species  which  are  viviparous,  die 
eggs  are  regulariy  formed,  but  are  hatched 
internally,  as  in  vipers,  &c.  (See  Orgmt- 
ie  Remains.]  The  following  arrangement 
of  the  reptiia  is  that  given  by  the  prince 
of  Musignano;  and,  although  it  presents 
points  of  objection,  these  are  as  tsw  as  in 
any  other  attempt  of  the  kind ;  added  to 
which  it  is  the  latest : — 
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FlKST  Svm-CLASB. 

PULMONfiA. 

Ordsr  I. 

CHELONU. 

Tan  FAiiii.r. 

TESnJDiNIBiB. 

$  Testudinina. 

I.  Testado,  L. 

Sub-genera,  3. 
ft.  Terrapene,  Bintap. 

3.  Kinottemttm,  Bmop. 

4.  EmvB,  Bonap, 

Sub-ceiMn,t. 
b,  Hvdraspis,  BeU. 

6.  Cbelonura,  Fiem. 

$§  Chelydiua. 

7.  Chelys,  Dloncr. 

§§4  Trionicina. 

Z.  Trionix,  Oeoff. 

8booi<i>  Famicv. 
CHELONIDiB. 

)  Sphargidina. 

9.  Spbargu,  Merr. 

§§  Chelonina. 

10.  Chelonia,  Brong, 

Ordxr  n. 
8AURI. 

TiUBo  FAiin.T. 
ICBTHYOSAUBI. 

II.  Tel^osaiirus,  Gtoffr. 

12.  Steneosaurus,  Gtofr. 

13.  Ichthyotauros,  Koadg. 

14.  Saurodon,  Hvuf. 

15.  Plesiosaonis,  Contort. 

16.  Geosourus,  Out). 

17.  MegalcMauiuB,  JBtiriUantf. 

Fooam  FAacn.r. 
CBOCOOIU. 
IS.  Crocodilus,  Oun. 
8ub-gen$ra,  3. 


FirrH  FAHiLr. 
LAGERTTFORMXS. 

Fm«T  Bc^-Famijlt. 
LACERTIDM. 

§  Tupinambina. 

19.  Varantu,  JTerr. 

Sub-senera,  4. 
SO.  Teiiif .  irerr. 

Sao-genera,  6. 

$$  Iiir>ertina. 

21.  Lacerta,  L, 

Sub-reneia,  2. 

22.  Tacfayc&oimu,  Oppd, 

Saoomoi  Sob-Faiolt. 
STELUOmDJL 

$  Agamfaia. 

23.  Uromastix,  Cmd. 

24.  Cordylus,  Gnmoo. 
26.  SteHib,  IW. 

Sub-geneiu,  2. 

26.  Agama,  Baud, 

Siib-g«Dera,15. 

27.  Lophura,  Qrau. 

28.  Di4co,  L 

Sub-genera,  2; 

29.  Plcrodactylua,  Cut'. 

30.  CUamydosaurus,  Qra^, 

%%  Iguanina. 

31.  Iguana,  Cwo. 

32.  Ctenosaura,  Witgm, 

33.  Opliryessa.  Boie. 

34.  LeiocephaJos,  Gra^. 

35.  Basilisctts,  Daeud. 

36.  Polychnis,  Cue. 

37.  Ecphimotes,  Ft2«tiurer. 

38.  Ophlunis,  Cw. 

39.  Anolius,  CVo. 

40.  Mosasaunis,  Conybeare. 

41.  Iguanadon,  Mantetl. 

Third  SDB-FAMit.r. 
GSCffOTIDM. 

42.  CirtodactyluSy  Gray. 

43.  Eaplophoris,  Grety. 

44.  Phyliunis,  Gray. 

46.  Gynmodactylus,  fi^. 

46.  Steaodactyfus,  Ciw, 

47.  Spberoidactylus,  6'«r. 

48.  Ptyodactylus,  Gray. 
4a.  Phyllodactylus,  Gfay. 


40.  Thecadactylufl,  CWc. 

8ub-genera,  4. 
61.  HemidactyluB,  Gray. 
52.  Platydactylus,  Cue. 

Sub-genera,  6. 

Fooara  8im^Ajiii.r. 
CaaMMLEOMJIXM. 

63.  ChamKleon,  Dawd, 

Firra  &h»-FAita.T. 

scurcwjs. 

64.  Scincus, /%nu^. 

Sttb-eenera,  3. 
55.  Gymnophtbalmas,  Merr 

66.  Spondylarus,  Fitz. 

67.  Heteropus,  Wiegm, 

68.  Geirhosaunis,  Wugmi. 

59.  Gerrhonotus,  Wtegm, 

60.  Tracbysaurus,  Crroy. 

61.  Ckngna,  Gray. 

Sixth  F^hilt. 
ANGUIBiE. 

•  Tetrapodi. 

62.  Seps,  Da»ui 

Sub-genera,  5. 

63.  Chalctffes,  Arm/. 

Sub-genera,  4. 

••  Bipedi. 

64.  Bipes.  iMcep. 

SuD-genera,  2. 
66.  Chirotes,  Cw.   ' 

•••  Apodu 

§  Anguina. 

66.  Pseudopus,  Merr. 

67.  Ophisaurus,  Daud. 

68.  Anguis,  L. 

6^.  Acontias,  Cue*. 

§§  Amphisbcenina. 

70.  Typbios.  Sehn. 

71.  AmpbUbena,  L. 

Sub-genera,  2. 


Order  III. 
SERPENTES. 

SaTBirm  Ftaavr. 
OPHIDU. 
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FiiftT  Sub-Familt. 
COLOBRIDM, 

§  Eiicina. 

72.  AniKos,  Oktn. 

Sub-genera,  2. 

73.  Erix,  iMutd, 

74.  aothonia,  J>anMf. 

§§  Boina. 

16,  Boa,  L. 

Sub-genera,  2. 

76.  P/thon,  Daud.  . 

§§§  Ck>lubnntu 

77.  ErpetoD,  Laeep, 

78.  Scytale,  iferr. 

79.  Coluber,  I.. 

Sub-genera,  13. 

§$§§  Acrochordina. 

80.  Acrocbordufl,  HorrutetU. 

Sbcono  Sub-Fam^lt. 
JV7i»ZlUE. 

$  Bungarina. 

81.  Bongaruff,  Dcmd, 

82.  Opbu,  1^0^- 

§§  Hydiina. 

83.  Hydrophis,  i>atMf. 

Sub-genera,  4. 

84.  Disteria,  Laeep, 

85.  Aipynirus,  Lacep. 

TmrnD  Sitb-Familt. 
FJPERIDJB, 


$  Viperina. 

86.  Vimara,  Jhwd. 

Sub-genera,  4. 

87.  Sepedon,  Merr. 

88.  Niga,  Lour. 

89.  Elapi,  Sektp. 

Sub-genera,  2. 

90.  Platurus,  Lair. 

91.  Truneresurus,  Lacep, 

92.  Oj^ocepbalus,  Cut). 

93.  Acantbophis,  Daud. 

94.  Echis,  Jtferr. 

95.  Langaba,  jBrt^. 

§  Crotalina. 

96.  Trifonocephalus,  Qppe/. 

BuWgenera,  4. 

97.  Crotahu,  L. 

Sub-genera,  2. 

BlOHTH  FsMlLT, 

OCBCIUDM, 

98.  CoecOia,  L. 


Skcoivd  Sub-Class. 
AMPHIBIA. 
Order  IV. 
ANOVRA. 


99.  Hyla,  -«».. 

Sub-genera,  4. 

100.  Rana,  X. 

101.  Megopfarys,  Kuhl. 

102.  Ceraloptirys,  Bote. 

Sttb-genera,  2. 


103.  Dactylethra,  Otas» 

104.  Brevicepfl,  Jnerr. 

105.  Bombmalor,  Jtferr. 

106.  Pipa,  LaUren. 

107.  Bufo,  Lauren. 

108.  Sliinellus,  FUx. 

Sub-genera,  3. 


Tbrsh  Family. 
URODELA. 

109.  Salamandra,  Lauren, 

Sttb-genera,  3. 

110.  Triton,  Lauren. 

Order  V. 

NULLIBRATfCHIA 

£l£ventii  Family 
AMPHIUMID^. 

111.  ProloiKpsis,  Barton. 

112.  Aniphiunia,  Garden. 

TwcurrH  Family. 
SIRENIDiE* 

§  Plotema. 

113.  Aiolot,  Cuv. 

114.  Proteus,  Laur. 

115.  Nectunis,  Rafinetque. 

§§  SireiuiMu 

116.  Siren,  L. 

Sub>genera,  2. 


Republics.  {See  Politieal  huHiutUmSf 
and  Po2t(ic«. ) 

Repulse  Bat.  (See  J>/inik  Polar  Ex- 
pedUiom,) 

RsquiTEs.    (See  Maifre,) 

REquTEH,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church;  a  solemn  musical  mass  for  the 
deceased,  which  begins  Ee^uiem  atemam 
dona  eit,  &c.  (See  Exequus,)  The  re- 
quiem forms  an  important  part  of  the 
beautiful  Catholic  church  music ;  and  the 
most  distinguished  musicians  have  em- 
ployed their  talents  on  it,  as  Mozart,  Jo- 
meUi,  Neukanmi,  and  many  others. 

Reservation,  Mental  (reaervoHo  mtn- 
talis),  consists  in  this,  that  a  {person  making 
a  promise  ^ves  a  different  signification  or 
interpretation  in  his  own  mind  to  the 
wonls  of  the  promise,  from  the  meaning 
which  he  to  whom  the  promise  is  made 
will  naturally  attach  to  them,  with  the 
purpose  of  deception.  It  is  always  an 
mtentional  violation  of  the  truth,*  and 
of  course  of  the  niles  of  morality.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  permitted  among  the 
Jesuits  in  its  greatest  extent. 

Reserve.  The  distribution  of  militaiy 
forces  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  warfhre.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
divided  into  three  parts:  thefintythevan, 


is  destined  to  begin  the  conflict ;  the  sec- 
ond,  corps  de  bataiSU,  to  sustain  it;  the 
third,  the  reserve,  has  to  supply  fresh 
forces  as  they  are  needed,  to  support  those 
points  which  are  shaken,  and  to  be  ready 
to  act  at  decisive  moments.  The  com- 
position and  disposition  of  the  reserve  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  ought  to  be 
composed  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
troops,  not  exposed,  yet  placed  so  that 
they  can  operate  easily  on  all  sides,  and 
ought  to  be  commanded  by  an  experi- 
enced, cool,  but  resolute,  general.  Napole- 
on's guards,  and  h^s  disposition  of  them, 
are  models.  They  often  decided  the  vic- 
toiy  when  the  enemy  felt  sure  of  success. 

Residence.  (See  DomicU,  Appendix 
to  vol.  iv.) 

Resin  ;  a  vegetable  substance,  which 
exudes  from  many  trees,  either  from  nat- 
ural fissures  or  artificial  wounds.  (See 
Plants,)  Common  refiin,  or  rosin,  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  exuded  matter  of 
sotne  species  of  pine;  oil  of  turpentine 
passes  over,  and  the  resin  remains  nehiud. 
(See  Pine.)  The  resins  are  msoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  inodor- 
ous, though  they  sometimes  derive  odor 
fipom  containing  an  essential  oil.  They 
oeaaist  chiefly  of  caibon,  with  about  one 
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quarter  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  (See 
GutHf  and  Gum  Resin.) 

Respiration  ;  the  ahemate  inspini- 
tioQ  and  expiradon  of  atmospheric  air,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  the  blood,  and  exchanging  the  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  with  which  it  is 
changed^  for  oxygen.  (See  tht'se  articles, 
and  Air,)  This  fiinction  ia  therefore 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  (See  Bloody  Hearty 
and  Lungs.)  The  organs  and  mechanism 
by  which  this  wonderful  function  is  car- 
ried on,  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
classes  of  animals.  In  the  mammalia, 
birds  (see  OmOhology)  and  reptiles  (q.  v.), 
the  organ  of  respiration  is  the  lun^ ;  in 
fish  (q.  v.),  the  gills;  in  most  insects 
(q.  v.\  the  tFache«e;  and  in  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  different  parts  of  the 
system.  The  air,  beisif  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  blood,  is  decomposed,  its 
oxygen  is  united  with  the  blood,  and  its 
nitrogen  is  returned  by  expiration,  un- 
changed, with  an  additional  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  eas.  A  part  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  inhaled  air  is  united  in  the  lungs 
with  the  free  hydrogen,  and  forms  water, 
which  is  emitted  in  tlie  form  of  vapor, 
visible  at  40®  Fahr.  Another  part  of  the 
oxy^n  unites  with  the  superfluous  car- 
bon in  the  blood,  and  Ibrms  tlie  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  passes  off  with  the  watery 
vapor.  It  is  evident  from  observation, 
that  oxygen  gas  is  necessary  to  animal 
life.  As  to  its  manner  of  0|>erating  in  the 
body  after  in^iration,  opinions  dififer. 
Upon  rei^iration  depends  also  animal 
heat,  which  is  greater,  at  least  in  the 
mammalia  and  in  birds,  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  element  (See  Ammal  Heat,) 
The  mechmiical  part  of  the  function  of 
respiration  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the 
ribs  and  diaphragm.  In  the  natural  state^ 
the  ribs  are  inclined  downwards,  and 
when  this  series  of  movable  hoops  is 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  tlie 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged.  The  de- 
scent of  the  diaphra^n  (q.  v.)  by  its  con- 
traction increases  this  effect,  and  the  air 
therefore  rushes  in  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
space:  the  ribs  then  descend,  and  the 
diaphragm  rises,  and  the  air  is  necessarily 
driven  out  in  consequence  of  the  result- 
ing contraction  of  the  chest  About  twenty 
respirations  take  place  in  a  minute,  and 
from  thirty  to  for^  cubic  inches  of  air  are 
inhaled  at  each  inapiration.  A  man  con- 
sumes about  a  gallon  of  air  in  the  same 
time. 

Restauramt  ;  the  French  name  for 
an  eating-house,  where  provisions  may 


be  had  ready  cooked  at  all  hours.  The 
name  has  become  common  in  other 
countries. 

Restitutio  iw  Integrum.  Where  im- 
deserved  damage  was  suffered  from  the 
strict  rules  of  law,  or  the  common  fbmiB 
of  legal  procedure,  the  Roman  pretor  al- 
lowed, under  certain  circumstances,  a  dis- 
solution of  the  contracts  or  obligatioDs 
which  occasioned  it,  and  prescribed  a 
reatUiUio  in  iniegrum ;  for  instance,  to  mi- 
nors, who,  afler  their  actual  tutelage  had 
expired,  but  before  their  twenty-fifth 
ye^r,  had  entered  into  engagements  to 
their  prejudice;  to  absent  persons;  to 
those  who  had  been  influenced  by  fraud  or 
threats;  and,  in  general,  whenever  he 
found  good  reason  for  so  doipg  («t  qua 
alia  causa  jutta  mihi  videbitwr),  Tne  res- 
iitvHo  is,  m  some  shape,  and  in  certain 
cases,  admitted  into  all  codes.  In 
France,  actions  for  fiBud,  force,  &c^  are 
admissible  for  ten  years  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  cause.  Actions  for  relief 
against  the  decisions  of  courts,  are  called 
there  requites  dvUes,  By  the  provisions 
of  the  Uerman  law,  actions  for  restitution 
must  be  entered  within  four  years.  To 
support  such  actions,  the  damage  sufi^- 
ed  must  have  been  considerable,  and  in- 
nocently incuited. 

Restoration  is  used  ui  many  diflSsr- 
ent  apphcations.  In  the  fine  arts,  it  sig- 
nifies the  repairing  of  the  injury  suffer^ 
by  works  of  art,  buildings,  statues,  pic- 
tures, &c.  Even  in  ancient  times,  statues 
were  restored,  as,  duriiur  the  civil  wars, 
many  were  injured.  Their  transporta- 
tion to  Rome  must  also  have  often  been 
injurious  to  them.  When,  after  the  re- 
peated devastations  of  Rome,  during  tha 
middle  ages,  statues  were  exhumed,  many 
of  the  first  artists  were  employed  to  re- 
store them ;  for  instance,  Michael  Angelo. 
(For  much  information  on  this  subject,  see 
the  article  Restauration,  in  Millings  IMc- 
tionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts,)  There  are 
now  in  Italy  some  very  skilful  restorers 
of  paintings,  as  Palmaroli,  Pereira,  and 
others.  It  often  requires  the  eye  of  a 
l^erfect  connoisseur  to  discover  restora- 
tions, and  not  a  fow  remarks  on  the  char- 
acter of  ancient  art  have  been  founded 
on  undetected  restorations. — In  poiiticsy 
this  word  is  used  for  the  replacing  of  de- 
throned monarchs  or  houses,  particularly 
the  Stuarts  in  England,  in  1660,  and  the 
Bourbons  in  France,  in  1614  and  1815. 
This  last  restoration  save  rise  to  the 
name  of  Mr.  de  Uallei^  woii^  Restoro' 
iumofPoliti4is.  (SeeHaUer.)  This  work 
is  directed  against  the  original  rights  of 
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men,  their  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
the  soTereignty  of  the  people,  and  is  in- 
tended to  restore  the  theory  of  divine 
right. 

Resurrection  signUles  semetinies  the 
restoration  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and 
sometimes  the  expected  renewal  of  the 
human  body  destroyed  by  death.  Tlie 
credibility  of  the  resarrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  rests  partly  on  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles,  and  partly  on  this  circumtstance, 
that,  without  it,  we  cannot  explain  how 
the  apostles,  who  saw  their  hopes  disap- 
pointed by  his  death,  and  had  lost  their 
confidence  in  him,  could  have  been  in- 
spired with  a  lively  (kith  in  his  divine 
mission,  and  with  a  belief  which  gave 
them  strength  to  preach  the  gospel  amid 
danger  and  persecution.  He  who  con- 
siders Christianity  as  a  revelation,  as  an 
institution  fi)unded  b^  the  immediate  act 
of  Qod,  cannot  think  it  strange  that  it  was 
established  by  miracles,  ana  that  Provi- 
dence used  extraordinary  means  to  attain 
an  extraordinary  end.  Of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  men  have  often  adopted 
the  grossest  ideas.  In  the  notion  itself 
that  Almighty  Power  can  form,  of  the  ma- 
terials of  uie  old  body,  dissolved  by  deaths 
a  new  body,  which  may  serve  as  an  in- 
strument in  a  new  order  <^  things,  there 
is  nothing  opposed  to  reason. 

Rescscitation.    (See  Ihwtming.) 

Reticulated  Walls.  {See  JrSwteet' 
ure,  vol.  i,  p.  335.) 

Retina,  in  anatomy  j  a  membrane  of 
the  eye,  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  constituting  the  immedi- 
ate organ  of  vision.    (See  jSyc.) 

Retort,  in  chemistry,  is  a  kind  of 
round-beUied  vessel,  made  of  earth,  glass, 
or  metal,  having  a  crooked  neck  or  beak, 
to  which  the  recipient  is  fastened.  Retorts 
are  of  essential  service  m  distillations,  and 
most  frequently  for  those  which  require 
a  degree  of  heat  superior  to  that  of  boil- 
ing^ water. 

Ketrenchment,  in  the  art  of  war ;  any 
kind  of  work  raised  to  cover  a  post,  and 
fortify  it  against  the  enemy.  (See  In- 
trenehmetU) 

Retrocession  of  the  Equinoxes. 
(See  Precesnon  of  the  Equinoxes.) 

Retz,  Jean  Francois  Paul  de  Gondi, 
cardinal  de,  was  bom  at  Montmirail,  in 
1614,  and,  contraiy  to  bis  own  inclina- 
tions, was  designed  by  his  father,  general 
of  the  galleys,  for  the  church,  fts  in- 
smicter  was  the  celebrated  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul.  In  1643,  he  received  a  doctor- 
ate at  the  Sort)onne,  and  was  appointed 
coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.   Al- 
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though  earnestly  desiring  to  enter  the 
military  service,  Gondi  was  too  politic 
and  ambitious  not  to  bring  his  talents  into 
action  in  the  career  forced  upon  him; 
and,  although  levity  and  vivacity  led  him 
to  commit  many  actions  very  inconsistent 
with  his  station — ^his  numerous  amours, 
and  afiTairs  of  honor  settled  by  the 
young  abb^  with  the  sword — yet  his  im- 
passioned eloquence  won  him  the  favor 
of  the  Parisians,  and  often  served  to  ap- 
pease the  Indiffnation  of  the  clergy.  His 
talents  and  address,  together  with  his  evi- 
dent ambition  of  political  distinction, 
which  too  often  degenerated  into  cabal 
against  the  court  party  and  the  ministers, 
could  not  fail  to  draw  the  attention  and 
excite  the  hatred  of  the  all-powerful 
Richelieu,  and,  after  his  death,  of  Maza- 
rin.  The  Fronde  (q.  v.),  or  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  court  and  Mazarin,  received 
the  coadjutor  as  a  man  whose  genius  and 
popularity  made  him  a  valuable  accession, 
and  De  Retz  embraced  their  cause  with 
zed.  The  intrigues  which  agitated  the 
court,  the  various  insurrections  of  the 
peopfe  and  the  Frondeurs,  &c.,  oftered 
him  a  vnde  field  for  the  execution  of  his 
projects,  and,  when  the  court  finally  saw 
Itself  compelled  by  a  decree  of  the  parha- 
ment  to  release  the  prince  Cond6  (q.  v.), 
and  Mazarin  himself  (see  Mazarin)  was 
obliged  to  leave  France,  De  Retz  seemed 
to  have  attained  his  object,,  and  to  have  it 
in  his  power  thenceforth  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government.  But  Mazarin  soon  re- 
turned from  his  banishment,  more  pow- 
erful than  ever.  The  Fronde,  which  had 
never  been  firmly  united,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Con- 
d^  and  De  Retz,  were  weak  and  waver- 
ing, was  dissolved;  and,  soon  after,  the 
latter,  by  the  mediation  of  the  court,  and 
not  without  the  management  of  his  ene- 
my Mazarin,  had  obtained  the  cardbid^s 
hat,  the  storm  which  had  just  before 
threatened  Mazarin  burst  upon  him.  At 
the  command  of  the  court,  or  rather  of 
Mazarin,  he  was  suddenly  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Nantes.  Here  he  found 
means  to  escape,  and,  perpetually  pursu- 
ed by  the  minions  of  Mazailn,  wandered 
for  nearly  eight  years  through  Spain, 
Italy,  Holland,  Germany  and  England, 
meeting  with  a  series  of  truly  romantic 
adventures.  In  pope  Innocent,  he  found 
a  powerful  support;  and  his  death  was  a 
heavier  loss  to  Retz,  as  his  successor  Al- 
exander, who  was  in  some  degree  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  his  elevation,  cave  him  no 
assistance.    In  addition  to  his  early  ex- 
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travaganoe  and  profuseneas,  the  enor- 
mous burden  of  nia  debts  was  daily  in- 
creased by  the  expenses  of  a  princely  reti- 
nue, with  which  ne  surrounded  himselC 
partly  from  love  of  pomp,  partly  for  pro- 
tection fiff&inst  the  persecutions  of  his  en- 
emy. Tiiis  debt  amounted  to  5,000,000 
livres,  when  Retz  repaired  to  Holland  by 
way  of  Germany.  Here  he  dismissed 
the  mass  of  his  attendants,  but,  chagrined 
by  his  misfortunes,  plunged  into  a  course 
of  excesses.  The  offers  of  the  Spanish 
court,  of  an  asylum  and  support,  he  re- 
jected ;  those  of  Charles  II  he  accepted, 
and  proceeded  to  England.  But,  as  that 
monarch  was  not  disposed  to  follow  his 
counsels,  De  Retz  returned  to  the  conti- 
nent, where  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
concluded  between  Spain  and  France, 
opened  to  him  a  gleam  of  hope.  But  his 
situation  was,  nevertheless,  so  distressing, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  printing  a  de- 
scription of  his  circumstances,  and  of  the 
hatvad  of  his  enemies,  to  be  sent  to  the 
higher  clergvof  all  countries—^  proceed- 
ing from  which  he  was  only  restrained 
by  the  information  that  his  eneiuy  Maza- 
rin  was  on  the  point  of  death.  But,  even 
ailer  the  death  of  Mazarin,  in  1661,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  return,  till  he  had  sol- 
emnly promised  never  to  take  part  again 
in  pohtical  combinations.  From  this 
time  he  seemed  to  be  a  diflferent  peiw)n, 
and  appeared  before  the  throne  with  the 
language  of  a  flatterer.  When  Louis 
XI V  said  to  him,  ^  Cardinal,  you  have 
grown  gray,**  he  replied,  ^  Sire,  one  grows 
gray  quick,  who  is  under  the  du^leasure 
of  your  majesty."  He  now  resigned  his 
archlnshopric,  ffovemed  the  abbey  of 
Sl  Denis,  lived  retired,  restricted  hia 
wants,  paid  his  immense  debts,  and,  be- 
sides, distributed  pensions  to  his  friends. 
Reconciled  with  all  parties,  tlie  man 
whose  comprehensive  mind  Iiad  hitherto 
taken  pleasure  only  in  the  tangled  web 
of  politics,  now  lived  quiet  and  retired 
hke  a  philosopher.  ^  Cardinal  de  Retz," 
says  Rocbe&ucault,  ^  has  much  elevation 
of'^mind,  but  more  ostentation  of  courage 
than  true  courage ;  an  extraordinary 
memory ;  readiness  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. He  seems  ambitious,  without 
being  so ;  and  bis  attacks  upon  Mazarin 
were  aimed  less  to  subvert  the  latter,  Uiau 
to  render  himself  formidable  and  impor- 
tant to  him.  His  imprisonment  he  bore 
with  firmness,  and  he  owed  his  freedom 
to  his  own  boldness.  As  hmg  as  Maza- 
rin lived,  he  maintained  his  areniepiscopal^ 
see,  unshaken  by  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune ;  when  his  enemy  was  no  more, 


he  voluntarily  reaicned  it  As  a  cardinal, 
he  gained  respect  by  bis  conduct  in  seve- 
ral conclaves.  Although  he  had  a  strong 
propenaity  to  pleaaurea  and  idleneaa,  yet 
lus  activity  was  really  astonishing  as  aoon 
as  it  was  awakened  by  circuinstancea. 
The  presence  of  mind,  with  which  he 
was  able  to  understand  and  turn  to  advan- 
tage the  most  unlooked  for  cireumsiances, 
is  worthy  of  admiration."  His  posthumous 
Mimoire$  (Cologne,  1718, 3  vols.)  give  an 
interesting  picture  of  his  character.  A 
history  of  the  consfMracy  of  count  Fiesco, 
in  Genoa,  which  he  wrote  while  a  youth 
of  seventeen  years  of  age,  with  a  visible 
predilection  for  his  hero,  shows  the  ten- 
dency of  his  mind — a  fact  which  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  cardinal  RicheUeu, 
when  he  first  saw  this  youthful  produc- 
tion. In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  rarely 
went  to  Paris.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
1679.  Some  years  before  his  death,  he 
returned  his  cardinal's  hat  to  Clement  X, 
for  the  sake,  as  he  said,  of  withdrawing 
wholly  from  the  world ;  but  he  received 
it  back,  with  the  command  of  the  holy 
&ther  to  retain  iL  See  St  Aulaire's  His- 
Unrtdtla  Fnmdit  (Paris,  1837, 3  vols.). 

RcTzsca,  Maurice,  professor  in  the 
royal  academy  of  Dresden,  was  bom  in 
Dresden,  Dec.  9,  1779,  and  descended 
from  a  family  of  Protestant  Hungarian 
refugees.  He  and  his  brother  drew  much 
together,  but  without  regular  instrucdon, 
until  1798,  when  he  studied  in  the  acade- 
my. The  melancholy  state  of  Gennany 
from  1806  to  1814,  prevented  him  from 
visiting  Italy.  During  this  period,  he  was 
the  chief  stay  of  his  family.  Retzsch  is 
an  enemy  to  all  imitation,  and  has  chosen 
his  subjects  from  the  liule  explored  field 
of  romantic  poeUy.  In  1812,  he  designed 
twenty-six  illustrations  for  Gk>the's  Faust, 
which  have  been  copied  in  London  and 
Paris.  In  1816,  he  painted  two  altar 
pieces.  In  1827,  he  began  his  gallery  of 
illustrations  of  Shakspeare^s  dramatic 
works,  published  by  Fleischer^  in  Leipnc, 
in  4to.  As  a  portrait  painter,  he  is  also 
very  successful.  In  18^,  he  was  made 
professor  in  the  academy  of  Dresden  b> 
the  king  of  Saxony. 

Reuchlin,  John  (called  also,  in  allu- 
sion to  die  signification  of  his  name, 
Caprdo\  was  born  at  Pforzheim,  in 
1455,  of  respectable  parents.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  school  by  bis  industry 
and  good  conduct;  and  the  excellence  of 
his  singing  procure<l  him  a  place  in  the 
chapel  of  his  prince,  Charles,  margrave  of 
Baden,  who  appointed  him  companion,  on 
hia  travels,  to  his  son  Frederic,  aflerwarda 
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bishop  01^  Utrecht  In  1473,  Reuchlin 
accompanied  that  prince  to  Paris,  to  study 
there  in  the  most  celebrated  school  of  the 
times.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris 
again,  in  1475,  with  the  prince.  In  Blbsle, 
he  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  coun- 
trymen by  his  knowledge  of  languages,  at 
that  time  unparalleled,  display^  in  his 
Latin  dictionary  (under  the  tide  Brem- 
loquua),  and  his  Greek  grammar,  both  the 
first  published  in  Germany.  In  1478,  he 
went  back  to  France,  studied  law  at  Or- 
leans, while  he  taught,  at  the  same  time, 
the  ancient  languages.  In  1481,  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  taught  law  and 
the  belles-lettres  at  Tubingen.  Eberhard, 
count  of  Wfirtemberg,  soon  after  took 
him,  as  the  best  lAtinist  in  Germany, 
in  his  train,  on  an  embas^  to  Rome.  The 
treasures  of  science,  which  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  had  accumulated  in  Florence,  and 
those  of  Rome,  were  thus  opened  to  the 
curiosity  of  Reuchlin.  The  emperor 
Frederic  III  created  him  a  noble  of  the 
empire  in  1499.  After  Eberiiard's  death, 
Reuchlin  lived  several  years  at  the  court 
of  Philip,  elector  of  the  Palatinate.  Here 
he  enriched  the  Heidelberg  library  with 
manuscript^  and  productions  of  the  new 
art  of  printing.  The  elector  having  been 
basely  calumniated  at  the  Roman  court, 
and  even  excommunicated,  Reuchlin 
repaired  again  to  Rome,  and  defended  the 
rights  of  his  prince  witii  equal  prudence 
and  eloquence.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  president  of  the  court  of  the 
confederacy,  which  had  been  established 
by  the  Suabian  princes  against-  the 
encroachments  of  the  house  of  Bavaria. 
He  was  also  engaged  in  translatinff  the 
penitential  psalms,  preparing  a  Hebrew 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  correcting 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  His  asency 
in  introducing  his  relative  Melancbthon 
into  the  field,  where  he  eventually  exerted 
himself  so  beneficiallv  in  conjunction  with 
Luther,  places  Reuchlin  amonff  the  con- 
tributors to  the  reformation.  But  in  an 
age  in  which  ignorance  and  priestcraft 
prevailed,  he  could  not  fail  of  having  ene- 
mies. A  converted  Jew,  John  Pfeffer- 
com,  and  one  Hoogstraten,  were  the  in- 
stigators of  these  blind  zealots  in  their  at- 
tacks upon  Hebrew  literature.  They  per- 
suaded the  emperor  Maximilian  that  all 
Hebrew  works,  the  Old  Testament  oidy 
excepted,  were  of  bad  tendency.  In  1509, 
the  emperor  issued  a  decree,  ordering  all 
such  works  in  his  dominions  to  be  burned ; 
but  he  added,  that  the  opinion  of  a  secu- 
lar scholar  mighti  in  all  cases,  be  consult- 
ed:  this  saved    the  Oriental  literature. 


Reuchlin  assured  the  emperor  that  these 
works,  instead  of  injuring  Christianity, 
contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to  its  honor 
and  glory,  since  the  study  of  them  pro- 
duced learned  and  bold  champions  to 
ii^ht  for  the  honor  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  that  to  destroy  these  books 
would  be  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  This  measure  of  Reuchlin 
served  to  exasperate  his  enemies  still 
more.  A  war  of  pens  raged  for  ten  years. 
On  one  ade  were  Hoogstraten  and  the 
universities  of  Paris,  Lou  vain,  Erfurt  and 
Mentz;  on  the  other,  Reuchlin  and  the 
most  learned  and  enlightened  men  of  all 
countries.  Unmoved  amid  the  revilings 
and  excommunications  of  his  opponents, 
Reuchlin  finally  brousht  this  dispute  be- 


fore the  pope,  when  Maximilian,  regret- 
ting that  be  had  given  rise  to  so  unhappy 
a  controversy,  declared  in  favor  of  Reuch- 


lin. Francis  von  Sickingen  and  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  avowed  themselves  ready  to 
use  the  sword  in  this  contest,  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary.  About  the  same 
time  appeared  the  EffigtoUt  Obscuivrum 
yironan  (q.  v.),  in  which  Reuchlin's  ene- 
mies were  rendered  ridiculous.  This  gave 
the  matter  another  turn ;  the  umpire  ap- 

g[>inted  by  the  Pope,  the  archbishop  of 
pires,  decided  for  Reuchlin.  Reuchlin 
subsequenUy  resigned  his  judicial  station, 
to  avoid  being  compelled  to  give  a  decis- 
ion against  his  prince,  duke  Ulric,  who 
had  precipitately  attacked  the  city  of 
Reutiingen.  Wdliam  of  Bavaria  appoint- 
ed him  professor  in  the  university  of  In- 
^Istadt  The  plague  having  broken  out 
in  Ingolstadt,  in  1522,  he  removed  to 
Tiibingen,  where,  retired  from  state  affairs, 
he  again  devoted  himself  to  study.  He 
died  at  Stuttgard,  June  30,  1532.— See 
Meiner*s  Recount  of  (he  Life  of  ReudUin 
(in  German). 

Reuss  ;  a  sovereign  principality  in  the 
central  part  of  Germany,  lying  between 
the  Thuringian  forest  and  the  Erzgebiive, 
bounded  north  by  Saxe- Weimar,  east  by 
Saxony,  south  by  Bavaria,  and  west  by 
Saxe-Meiningen  and  Schwartzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt.  It  is  divided  between  the  elderline, 
Reuss-Greitz,  with  a  population  of  24,100 
(capital  Greitz,  6300  inhabitants),  and  the 
younger  line,  Reuss-Schleitz  (capital 
Gera,  8000  inhabitants),  with  a  population 
of  57,690;  total,  81,790,  on  600  square 
miles.  Each  of  the  princes  has  a  vote  in 
the  Germanic  plenum^  and  the  two  prin- 
cipalities, in  union  with  Hohen-Zollem, 
Liechtenstein,  Waldeck  and  Lippe,  have 
the  sixteenth  vote  in  the  ordinary  assem- 
bly. (See  Germamc  ConfederaHotu)    Con- 
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tingent  of  troops  to  the  array  of  the  con- 
federacy, 744  men :  revenue  of  the  elder 
line,  $60,000;  debt,  $80,000:  revenue  of 
the  younger  line,  $200,000 ;  debt,  $280,000. 
Revel,  or  Reval  ;  a  Russian  naval  sta- 
tion, the  capital  of  the  Russian  province 
of  Esthonia,  on  the  qulf  of  Finland,  200 
miles  south-west  of  I'eteraburg ;  lat.  59® 
26^  N. ;  Ion.  24°  39^  E.  It  is  built  in 
an  old  style,  with  narrow  and  irregular 
streets;  population,  13,000.  Revel  con- 
tains thirteen  churches,  an  imperial  pal* 
ace,  with  public  gardens,  seveml  hospitals, 
an  arsenal,  &c.  The  harbor,  constructed 
in  1820,  is  deeper  than  vbat  of  Cronstadt, 
but  is  more  difficult  to  be  entered:  the 
road,  which  is  sheltered  Ly  islands,  allows 
of  vessels  sailing  with  ai^y  wind.  Revel 
was  one  of  the  Hanse  tow  *is.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Swedes  in  1561,  and  taken 
by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710.  The  inhab- 
itants are  Swedes,  Finns,  Esi\ioniaD8  aud 


REVELLi^RK-LiPAUX,  Louis  Marie  la, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  French  direc- 
tory, bom  at  Montaigne,  in  1753,  on  tlie 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  he  embniced,became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constituent  assembly,  and,  in 
1792,  of  the  convention,  where  he  opposed 
the  violence  of  the  terrorists.  He  was  after- 
wards named  one  of  the  directory  (q.  v.); 
and  having,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the 
institute,  of  which  he  was  a  member  [Ri- 
flexions  sur  le  Culte,  Us  CMmonies  CivUes, 
d  Us  FiUs  JSTationales),  recommended 
some  religious  ceremonies  and  principles 
which  resembled  those  of  the  theophilan- 
thropists  (q.  v.),  he  was,  by  his  enemies, 
represented  as  the  founder  and  high-prieat 
of  that  sect.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  and  still 
later  to  accept  the  offer  ot  a  pension,  on 
condition  of  his  making  applioation  for  iL 
He  died  in  1824,  leaving  Mimairtay  to  bo 
published  after  a  given  time 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte*  was  bom  Aug. 
15, 1769,  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Cor- 
dea,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  a  Corsican  nobleman,!   and 

*  Indifferently  written  Bonaparte  and  Buoiul' 
parU,  in  the  same  documents,  and  speaking  of  the 
•ame  person.  The  former  spelling  was  adopted 
by  Napoleon,  when  his  name  be^m  to  acquire 
celebrity ;  and  in  this  he  conform<3f  like  the  rest 
of  his  family,  to  the  sjpelling  in  the  letters  patent 
of  the  supreme  council  of  (^>rsica,  dated  Sept.  13, 
1771.  These  were  in  confirmation  of  an  mstru- 
ment  by  which  the  Bonaparte  family  of  Florence, 
Qne  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Tuscany,  de- 
clared its  origin  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Cnaries 
Bonaparte.  The  council  wrote  the  name  in  this 
way  in  order  that  the  French  pronunciation  might 
come  nearer  that  of  the  Italians,  who  write  simi- 
lar names  mdifferently  Buo  and  Bo,  and  make  no 
difierence  in  the  pronunciation.  Take,  for  ia- 
stance,  BuonaroUif  or  Bonarotti;  Buoncompagm. 
or  Bcncoamagtn  ;  and  many  others.  Wc  shoola 
not  have  dwdt  on  this  point,  but  that  some  wri- 
ters affectedly  retain  the  »;  as  if  Napoleon  had 
not  a  right  to  speJl  as  he  pleased  the  name  which 
he  lumself  made  iUusUrious. 

t  The  following  account  of  Napoleon's  ances- 
try is  from  authentic  documents ;  and  the  stories 
Of  his  descent  from  one  of  the  Byzantine  empe- 
rors, as  well  as  those  which  represent  the  Bona- 
parte family  as  very  obscure,  are  equally  void  of 
truth.  In  1120,  a  Bonaparte  was  exiled  from 
Florence  as  a  Gibeline  ob  nitmam  pottHatem. 
^  the  book  IMCAuMb  of  Florence.)  In  1170, 
Curado  Bonaparte  was  knight  of  the  colden  spur. 
1210,  James  Bonaparte  was  knight  of  the  golden 
spur.  1250,  Bonaparte,  s^dic  of  Ascoii,  was 
named  commissioner  to  receive  the  submission  of 
Monte-Gallo.  1272,  Nordilios  Bonaparte  was 
o<Mfe#/^  of  Parma.  1279,  Bonsemblant  Bonaparte, 
his  brother,  was  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace 
between  Treviso  ancl  Padua.  1285,  Peter  Bona- 
parte was  podetta  of  Padua.  He  overthrew  the 
tyrannical  government  of  the  princes  Camines- 
ci.  1296,  John  Bonaparte  was  named  commis- 
sioner to  negotiate  peace  with  Carrara.  1314, 
John  Bonaparte  was  ambassador  to  the  govern- 
ment of  La  Marca.  1333,  John  Bonaparte  was 
pode$th  of  Florence.  1404.  John  Bonaparte  was 
plenipotentiary  to   Gabriel   Vitcooti,  dnke   of 


Letitia,  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Ramolini.  (See  the  article  BwuxparU.) 
His  father  was  desirous  to  have  him 
educated  at  one  of  die  military  schools  in 

Ifilan.  He  married  the  niece  of  pope  Nicholas 
V.  1440,  Csesar  Bonaparte  was  elected  chief  of 
the  elders  of  the  cit  v  of  Sarzana.  1454,  Nicholas 
Bonaparte  was  ambassador  finom  pope  Nicholas 
V  to  several  courts,  and  viceeerent  of  the  holy 
see  at  Ascoli.  15!^,  James  tfonaparte  wrote  a 
history  of  the  sack  of  Rome.  He  was  attached 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
sack.  1567,  Gabriel  Bonaparte  established  him- 
self at  Ajaccio,  receiving  several  privileges  firom 
the  republic  of  Genoa.  1571,  Jerome  Bonaparte 
was  elected  chief  of  the  elders,  and  deputy  of  the 
city  of  Ajaccio  to  the  senate  of  Genoa.  1G14, 
Francis  Bonaparte  was  elected  captain  of  the 
city,  and  one  of  the  elders.  1648,  Sebastian, 
Cliaries,  Joseph,  Sebastian,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
were  successively  heads  of  the  elders  of  the  city 
of  Ajaccio  from  1648  until  1760.  Napoleon  Lo- 
melnni  was  the  godfather  of  Sebastian,  and  intro- 
duced the  name  of  Napoleon  into  the  Bonaparte 
family.  Charies,  son  of  Joseph,  bom  in  1746,  at 
Ajaccio,  died  at  Montpellier,  in  1785,  was  a 
member  of  the  states  of  Corsica,  and  a  depaty 
from  that  assembly  to  the  French  court  in  1777. 
In  18^,  Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte,  son  of  Louis 
Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Holfand,  a  young  man  of 
promise  lately  deceased  (see  the  end  of  the  arti- 
cle Joseph  Bonaparte,  Appcnduc  to  vol.  ^ni),  pub- 
lished at  Florence  a  translation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  account  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  ^^ith 
some  historical  notices  of  the  Bovaparte  family 
prefixed.  There  is  a  mistake,  however,  in  those 
notices.  It  is  said  that  Louis  Mary  FortuuaUis 
Bonaparte  went  to  Corsica  ip  1612,  and,  settling 
at  Ajaccio,  became  the  lourfer  of  the  Bonaparte 
femily  in  Corsica  j  whei«eas,  m  fact,  Francis 
Bonaparte,  of  Sarzana,  went  to  Corsica  in  151«, 
and  his  son  Gabriel,  ab^vc  mentioned,  founded  the 
family  at  Ajaccio.  It  /s,  however,  indifferent  wheth- 
er Napoleon  was  descended  from  an  emperor  or  a 
cobbler.  He  hiviself  had  little  pride  of^ancestry. 
In  the  year  1807,  the  municipality  of  Treviso 
having  laid  before  him  a  coUecUon  of  documents 
which  showed  the  importance  of  his  forefathers 
in  that  city,  he  replied,  ''Ever^r  man,  in  th*> 
worid,  is  the  child  of  his  own  actions :  my  t'.'jes, 
moreover,  I  hold  from  the  French  people.'^ 
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Fnnce.  Of  his  early  education,  under 
the  eye  of  liis  mother,  we  have  no  ac- 
count Some  anecdotes  in  thernhfunns 
of  the  duclieas  of  Abrantes,  relating  to 
this  and  a  later  period  of  his  life,  have 
been  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Bonaparte  &mily  was  patriot- 
ic, and  they  were  intimate  with  the  fam- 
ily of  the  celebrated  Paoh  (q.  v.]  until  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  when  Paoli  declared 
himself  warmly  against  the  convention. 
Thus  the  early  impressions  of  Napoleon 
were  favorable  to  hberal  and  ])atriotic 
feeling.  Through  the  influence  of  Leo- 
pokly  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  rec- 
ODunended  Charles  Boni^)arte  to  his  sis- 
ter, the  queen  of  France,  and  bv  the  sup- 
port of  the  count  de  Marboeuf;  governor 
of  the  island  of  Corsica,  Napoleon  receiv- 
ed a  place  in  the  roval  military  school  at 
Brienne,  in  1779,  where  he  remained  un^" 
til  1784.  During  his  stay  there,  his  con- 
duct is  represented  as  having  been  unex- 
ceptionable. He  seems  to  have  cultivated 
mathematics  more  than  any  other  branch 
of  study.  He  was  fond  of  tlie  history  of 
great  men,  and  Plutarch  seems  to  have 
been  his  favorite  author,  as  he  is  with 
roost  young  [>er80Qs  of  an  animated  char- 
acter. For  languaj^s  he  manifested  httle 
taste.  He  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  French  classics.  From  the  mil- 
itary school  at  Brienne,  he  went  with  high 
reconmiendatioDS  to  that  of  Pans.  In 
1786,  he  commenced  his  military  career, 
being  appointed  in  that  vear  lieuienant  en 
aecond  in  the  reeiment  of  artillery  La  F^, 
afler  a  successtul  examination,  one  year 
afler  the  death  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  his 
fitther.  While  at  the  school  in  Paris, 
young  Bonaparte  expressed  a  decided 
dislike  of  the  discipline  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing th«re,  which  he  thouffht  by  no  means 
fitted  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  priva- 
tions of  a  nulitaiy  life.  Not  long  after,  he 
attended  affectionately  to  tlie  education 
of  his  brother  Louis  (see  Louis  Banapariei 
as  the  latter  tells  us  in  his  R^panse  d 
Sir  Walter  ScoH,  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  the  French  revolution  re- 
moved the  barriers  lo  his  great  career. 
Belonging  to  a  pairiotic  family,  he  ww 
uatunUly  excited  by  tine  struggle  for  hber- 
ty  in  France.  He  corresponded  with  Pa- 
oli, then  in  England.  In  1790,  Paoli  went 
to  Paris,  was  presented  to  ihe  constituent 
assembly  by  Lafayette,  and  tieceived  in 
the  capital  all  the  honors  which  tlie  lovers 
of  liberty  could  bestow  on  its  defender. 
Napoleon,  being,  at  this  time,  in  Corsica^ 
on  a  furioiufa,  showed  himself  u  zeoloua 
partisan  or  this  fiiend  of  jus  deceased 


&ther.  In  1793,  Paoli,  having  ratUined 
to  Corsica,  was  made  lieutenant-general 
in  the  service  of  France,  and  conamander 
of  the  twenty-third  division.  Najpoieou 
was  at  Paris  at  the  epoch  of  the  10th  of 
August  In  September,  he  returned  to 
Corsica.  Vice-admiral  Truguet,  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  against 
Sardinia,  arrived  at  Ajaccio,  and  Bona- 
parte was  ordered  to  join  the  expedhiou, 
which  {Moved  unsuccessful,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Ajaccio.  Paoli  had,  mean- 
while, been  proscribed,  with  twenty  other 
generals,  as  a  traitor,  and  a  price  was  set 
on  his  head.  In  May,  1793,  Paoli  raised 
the  standard  of  revoh  to  secure  his  own 
safety,  and  throw  ojQTtbe  yoke  of  the  cod- 
vention*  He  assembled  a  consuUa  of  the 
Corsican  malcontents,  the  secretary  of 
which  assembly  was  Pozzo  di  Boi^  (at 
raresent,  Russian  ambassador  in  Paris), 
bonaparte  openly  opposed  the  views  of 
Paoli,  and  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
adherents  of  that  leader  and  those  of 
France.  Many  excesses  were  committed, 
and  Pa(^  went  so  far  as  to  make  attempts 
upon  the  persons  of  young  Bonaparte  and 
his  family.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
conducting  them  safelv  to  France,  where 
they  retire  to  La  Valette,  near  TouIod, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  to  Marseilles.  In  the 
same  vessels  with  the  Bonapartes  were 
the  commissioners  of  the  convention  and 
the  French  troops.  It  was  the  persuasion 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  departmental  administration  at  the 
time  of  Paoli^s  rovolution,  that  engaged 
his  family  in  the  French  cause,  and  thus 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  ^ture 
career  of  his  brother.  Bonaparte  proceed- 
ed to  Nice,  to  join  the  fourth  regmient  of 
artilleiy,  in  which  he  had  b^n  made 
captain.  We  are  now  airived  at  the  peri- 
od of  1793  and  1794,  when  the  Mountain 
party  developed  its  energies  with  an  un- 
exampled rapidity,  by  an  equally  unex- 
ampled system,  and,  finding  no  founda- 
tions for  a  rational  Uberty  on  the  first 
emersion  of  the  country  from  the  corrup- 
tion and  tyrannj^  of  centuries,  strove  to 
save  it  by  terrorism.  Terror  was  to  si- 
lence its  adversaries,  glory  to  win  it 
friends.  Foreign  enemies  also  contrib- 
uted to  develope  the  power  of  France. 
Fourteen  armies  were  raised,  and  the 
victorious  lefpons  of  Rome  became  the 
exemplars  of  the  republican  warriore,  who 
thirsted  for  glory  and  vengeance.  Such 
a  state  of  things  would  naturally  awaken 
a  strong  excitement  in  youns  Bonaparte, 
a  soldier  whose  age  and  professioB  would 
alone  make  him    eafer  for  distinctiaD. 
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His  subsequent  proclamationfl  show  that 
he  viewed  the  French  armies  in  the  light 
of  triumphant  Roman  legions.  Lyons 
was  destroved,  after  4000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  shot  by  order  of  Collot- 
d'Herbois  and  Fouch^,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  convention  '^  coming 
like  the  thunders  of  heaven ;"  Toulon  was 
doomed  to  sufier  a  similar  fate.  The 
commissioners  in  the  south  were  Salicetti, 
Albitti,  Fr^ron,  Ricord,  the  younger  Robes- 
pierre, and  Barras.  Treacheir  had  open- 
ed the  gates  of  Toulon  to  the  English, 
Spanish  and  Neapolitans,  August  27, 
1798.  Louis  XVII  had  been  pro- 
claimed king,  and  the  Freuch  shiijs  deliv- 
ered to  the  enemy.  Bonaparte  received 
the  command  of  the  artillery,  at  the  ne^ 
of  Touk)n,  tn  the  place  of  general  Dutheil, 
who  was  taken  sick.  In  a  council  of  war, 
he  showed  the  necessity  of  occupying  the 
fi>it  L'Eguillote,  called  Little  GUbrcMar^  on 
account  of  its  favorable  situation.  His 
advice  was  followed,  add  Toulon  was 
taken.  The  English,  before  evacuating 
the  place,  set  fire  to  the  town  as  well  as  to 
the  French  ships;  but  the  galley  slaves, 
who  had  been  released,  extinguished  the 
flames,  and  saved  some  of  the  vessels.  It 
18  probable  that  the  enmi^,  which  Bona- 
pane  manifested  against  the  English  dur- 
ing all  the  period  of  his  power,  was  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  theu-  conduct  at  Tou- 
lon. BNecember  19,  the  day  of  the  taking 
of  Toulon,  the  commissioners  appointed 
him  general  of  brigade  and  commander 
of  the  artiUeiyof  the  army  of  Italy  ;  he 
having  been  previously  made  major,  when 
he  received  the  command  of  the  artillei^ 
employed  in  the  siege.  The  9th  Thermi- 
dor  (Sf7th  July)  overthrew  the  reign  of 
the  terrorists,  and  general  Bonaparte  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Salicetti  and  Albitti, 
because  the  younger  Robespierre  and 
Ricord,  who  were  proscribed  on  the  occa* 
sion  of  this  revolution^  had  phiced  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  young  officer. 
A  guard  was  stationed  at  his  door,  and  his 
papers  were  seized ;  but  in  a  formight  he 
was  set  at  liberty  and  restftred  to  his  com- 
mand, either  l>ecause  his  innocence  was 
manifest,  as  he  had  acted  only  in  the 
quality  of  a  soldier,  or  because  his  milita- 
ly  talents  had  already  rendered  him  in- 
dispensable. General  Bonaparte  next 
served  under  general  Dumerbion  in  Pied- 
mont, who,  uier  the  battle  of  Cairo  (in 
Piedmont),  acknowledged,  in  a  letter  to  die 
6ommisaiouen,that  he  owed  to  the  young 
•fficer  the  skilfiil  combinations  which  had 
•ecurefd  tfie  victory.    Bonaparte  urged  ifae 


necessity  of  advancing  into  Piedmont  and 
conquering  Italy,  acconUng  to  the  plan 
which  he  executed  at  a  later  period ;  but 
the  commiasioneis  would  not  listen  to  his 
proposition.  Aubry,  who  was  then  pres- 
ident of  tiie  military  committee,  recalled 
him  from  the  army  of  the  south,  and  of- 
fered him  a  phice  in  the  line,  taking  him 
from  the  artillery.  General  Bonaparte 
went  to  Paris  to  complain  of  this  injustice, 
and  lived  there  in  retirement  until  Aubry, 
who,  firom  jealousy  or  some  other  cause, 
was  ill  disposed  towards  him,  was  suc- 
ceeded k^  M.  Pont^coulant  The  latter 
employed  the  voung  general  to  assist  the 
committee  in  drawing  up  the  plan  of  the 
campaign.  When  firat  consul,  Bonaparte 
gratefijjly  called  M.  Pont6coulaut  into  the 
senate,  as  soon  as  ho  was  of  lawful  age. 
Bonaparte  always  retained  his  rank  of 
general  of  brigade  in  the  line  (Aubry  hav- 
inff  taken  from  him  only  the  artillery). 
Aner  remaining  some  time  in  Paris,  he 
again  joined  the  artillery.  The  cast  which 
the  political  notions  of  Bonaparte  received 
from  the  stormy  character  of  the  period  in 
which  he  was  educated,  and  at  which  he 
commenced  his  career,  is  iq>parent  in 
much  of  his  fiimre  conduct :  he  never 
had  the  good  fortOne  to  see  the  calm  ope- 
ration of  peaceful  liberty — ^the  happy  de- 
velopement  of  the  elements  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment At  this  period,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  de  Beauhamais, 
for  whom  he  conceived  an  ardent  passion. 
(See  Jo9ephint.)  The  13th  Vend^miaire 
changed  his  situation.  On  this  day,  the 
McKoftf  of  Paris  rose  against  the  conven- 
tion. Barras  commanded  the  troops  of 
the  latter,  and,  remembering  the  services 
of  Bonaparte  at  the  sieee  of  Toulon,  he 
appointed  him  general  of  division.  This 
appointment  secured  the  victory  to  the 
convention ;  the  constitution  of  the  year  III 
established  the  directory,  and  Bonaparte 
"ivas  made  chief  of  the  ainny  of  the  inte- 
rior, in  the  room  of  Barras,  who  haf!  been 
elected  a  director.  At  the  house  of  Bar- 
ras he  often  saw  the  ciiovenne  Beauhar- 
nais,  whom  he  married  March  9,  1796. 
Five  months  after  the  day  of  the  sections,he 
was  appointed  by  Camot  (q.  v.)  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  destined  for  Italy. 
At  the  time  when  the  way  was  thus  open- 
ed fi>r  his  brilliant  career,  he  was  Init 
twenty-seven  years  old.  March  30, 1796, 
be  succeeded  Scherer  in  the  command  at 
Nice.  This  appointment  to  a  command 
so  vitally  imporUuit  to  the  interests  of 
France,  conferred  by  Carnot,  the  tried  re- 
publican, who  had  no  object  but  the  wf  1- 
hn  of  his  country,  was,  perhaps,  the 
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groateflt  tribute  ever  paid  to  the  genius  of 
Bonaparte.  The  coalition  (q.  v.)  at  that 
time  existing  against  France  was  formidap 
ble ;  it  was  cooioosed  of  England,  Aus- 
tria, Piedmont,  Naples,  BaTaria,  and  all 
the  minor  states  of  Germany  and  Italy  ; 
but  France  really  made  war  against  Aus- 
tria, which  it  was  determined  to  attack 
chiefly  in  Italy.  The  conduct  of  this  war 
^  was  intrusted  to  ffeneral  Bonaparte,  who 
left  Paris  a  few  days  after  his  marriage 
with  Mad.  de  Beeuhamais,  to  whom  he 
ever  continued  tenderly  attached.  He 
now  followed  that  plan  whicfa^  a  year  pre- 
viously, had  b^n  rejected  by  the  commis- 
sioners. Arrived  at  Nice,  bis  head-quar- 
ters, the  young  general  had  first  to  obtain 
an  influence  with  veteran  officers,  already 
distinguished  by  a  series  of  successes — 
Augereau,  Mass^na,  Laharpe,  &c.  The 
army  was  younff,  enthusiastic  and  victo- 
rious; but  without  money,  provisions, 
clothes,  and  almost  without  arms,  desti- 
tute of  artillery,  and  poorly  disciplined. 
With  such  an  army,  under  such  cucum- 
stances,  he  had  to  encounter  numerous, 
well  provisioned,  well  disciplined  forces, 
who  commanded  all  the  resources  which 
were  wanting  to  the  French.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  French  army  m  the  rocks  of 
Liguria  was  dangerous;  Bonaparte  saw 
that  nothing  could  save  them  but  victories. 
His  proclamations  to  his  soldiers,  admira- 
bly calculated  to  excite  their  enthusiasro, 
pride,  and  feeling  of  honor,  had  a  striking 
efl^t;  and,  like  Frederic  the  Great,  he 
astonished  his  enemies  by  a  new  system 
of  tactics.  Within  six  da^s,  in  which  vic- 
tory followed  victory,  obtamed  bv  manceu- 
vres  not  less  scientific  than  bold,  he  sep- 
arated the  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  ar- 
mies, reduced  12,000  Austrians  to  inac- 
tion, took  forty  cannons,  became  master 
of  the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Ceva,  Tortona 
and  Alexandria,  and  obliged  the  king  of 
Sardinia  to  sue  for  peace.  The  eyes  of 
all  Europe  were  now  turned  upon  the 
youthful  general,  and  the  officers  of  tlie 
hostile  armies  themselves  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  his  system  of  concen- 
tration. Maasi&na,  Augereau  and  Joubert 
distinffui^ed  themselves  in  this  campaign ; 
but  the  superiority  of  Bonaparte  was  so 
decided,  that  jealousy  was  silent,  and  his 
soldiers  began  to  adore  him ;  in  fitct,  no 
commander  ever  took  more  care  of  his 
soldiers.  He  had  next  to  conquer  Upper 
Italy,  of  which  Mantua  is  the  key.  That 
place  was  considered  impregnable,  and 
Salicetti,  commissioner  or  the  directory, 
and  Berthier,  chief  of  the  staff,  opposed 
his  project  of  besieging  it ;  but  he  deter- 


mined to  take  it  before  the  Austrians 
should  be  able  to  throw  a  strong  guiison 
into  the  place.  Bonaparte  finally  relin- 
quished his  plan ;  but  he  afterwards  fouDd 
that  his  calculation  had  been  correct,  and 
lie  resolved  henceforth  to  trust  to  his  own 
eenius  alone.  By  the  treaty  of  Turin,  Va- 
lenza  had  been  ceded  to  him ;  but  his  ob- 
ject in  obtaining  this  cession  was  merely 
to  attract  the  attenion  of  the  enemy  to  that 
point,  whilst  he  marched  rapidly  upon 
Piacenza,  passed  the  Po,  and  advanced 
upon  Lodi,  where  a  lonir  and  narrow 
bridge  crosses  the  Adda.  The  celebrated 
battfe  of  Lodi  was  fought  on  the  lOth  of 
May,  in  which  the  personal  courage  of 
Bonaparte  was  conspicuous.  (See  LodL) 
Massina  and  Berthier  particulariy  distin- 

Cished  themselves.  The  capture  of 
di  made  Bonaparte  master  of  Lombar- 
dy ;  but  he  could  not,  as  he  desired,  cany 
the  war  into  Germany,  by  the  way  of  the 
Tyrol,  without  the  possession  of  Mantua.. 
His  correspondence  with  Camot  and  the 
directory  at  this  time  shows  not  only  the 
ardent  seneral,  but  the  sagacious  politi- 
cian. He  was  desirous  to  cooperate  with 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  sign  apeace 
in  the  heart  of  Bavaria ;  but  the  directory 
threw  obstacles  in  his  way ;  they  were 
even  jealous  of  the  armistices  which  he 
concluded,  and  fonned  the  project  of  di- 
viding the  army  in  Italy  between  him  and 
Kellermanu,  which  deeply  wounded  his 
feelings.  In  his  lettere  to  Camot  and  the 
directoiy,  these  feelinasare  expressed  with 
spirit,  and  he  obtained  his  object  He  was 
left  to  conduct  the  war  in  Italy  alone,  and 
Kellennann  received  the  command  of  the 
country,  and  the  places  ceded  to  France 
by  the'treaty  of  Turin,  signed  on  May  1^ 
by  the  directoiy.  Bonaparte's  attention 
was  now  directed  to  the  conauest  of  Man- 
tua, and  the  arrangement  or  political  af- 
foira  in  Italv ;  but,  insurrectionary  move- 
ments breaking  out  in  many  places  of 
Lombardy,  he  was  oblured  to  resort  to 
military  executions.  Towards  Venice 
and  Genoa  he  conducted  with  the  sagaci- 
ty of  an  experienced  statesman.  On  the 
14th  of  May,  he  entered  Milan,  where  ha 
found  150  cannons.  Heavy  conoributions 
were  levied,  part  of  which,  with  many  of 
the  finest  works  of  art,  were  sent  to 
France,  and  part  were  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  mean  time,  Bonaparte  had  passed 
the  Mincio,  and  driven  Beaulieu  out  of 
Italy;  Mass^na  occupied  die  attention  of 
the  Austrians  in  Tyrol;  Serrurier  block-, 
aded  Mantua ;  Augereau  passed  the  Po, 
and  obliged  the  pope  to  sign  an  atmistice. 
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with  Vaubois,  who  advanced  to  Leghorn, 
and  took  that  important  place  from  the 
British.  Thus  the  litde  army  of  Bona- 
parte commanded  lta\y  from  the  Alps  to 
the  fuipal  dominions.  Naples,  Modena 
and  Parma  had  hastened  to  conclude 
peace,  but  Mantua  was  not  yet  taken. 
Wurmser,  the  Austrian  general,  was  on 
the  march,  with  a  large  army,  to  relieve 
Mantua ;  but,  fortunately  for  Bonaparte, 
the  Austrian  forces  were  divided,  and  he 
immediately  resolved  to  beat  them  sepa- 
rately. He  drove  back  one  part  of  the 
Austrian  army  under  Quosdanowich  into 
Tyrol,  and  defeated  Wurmser,  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Casti^lione  (August  5, 
1796).  Augereau,  having  rendered  im- 
portant service  in  this  battle,  was  after- 
wards nmde  duke  of  Castiglione.  (See 
Augtnau,)  Bonaparte  pursued  the  enemy 
to  Tyrol;  Wurmser,  however,  found 
means  to  reach  Mantua.  Meanwhile  two 
republics  were  formed  on  the  two  banks  of 
the  Po,  under  French  protection.  The 
Rngtish  were  driven  from  Corsica,  and 
Venice,  Genoa  and  the  pope  compelled 
to  remain  neutral.  In  Germany,  Austria 
was  more  successful  than  in  Ittiy,  which 
she  resolved  to  recover  at  any  price.  Re- 
inforcements were  sent  to  thf»  narrison  of 
.......    .*.>^  -- 

Mantua.  Bonaparte's  forces  were  much 
diminished,  but  his  genius  and  activity 
rose  with  the  danger.  With  the  divisions 
of  Augereau  and  Mass^na,  he  marched 
upon  Ronco,  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Adige,  and,with  the  two  above-named  gen- 
erals and  Limnes  by  his  side,  fought  the 
battle  of  Areola,  which  lasted  three  days 
(from  October  15  to  17).  It  was  here  that, 
in  order  to  force  the  passage  over  the 
bridge,  he  seized  a  standard,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  murderous  fire,  took  the  lead : 
his  aid-de-camp  Muiron  was  killed  upon 
his  body ;  Lannes  was  wounded ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  greatest  exertions,  he  could 
not  obtain  his  object ;  and  he  suddenly 
decided  to  return  to  Ronco,  concealed  his 
mareh  from  the  enemy,  and  the  next  day 
attacked  the  strongest  of  the  three  divis 
ions  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  victo- 
rious. He  followed  the  same  plan  with 
the  second  division,  and  Wurmser,  com- 
manding the  third,  had  only  time  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Mantua.  A  new  army  de- 
scended trom  Tyrol  under  Alvinzi  and 
Provera,  but  was  beaten  at  Rivoli,  Jan. 
14, 1797,  where  Mass^na  decided  the  fate 
of  the  day,  for  which  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  title  of  duke  of  Rivoli.  ^See 
Mastineu)  Afler  gaining  several  mmor 
victories,  and  shutting  up  Wurmser  in 
Mantua,  that  fortress,  considered  impreg- 


nable, was  itself  taken,  February  2;  and 
the  contest  of  Italy  was  decided.  The 
battles  of  Rivoli  and  Favorita,  and  the  cap- 
lure  of  Mantua,  coat  Austria  45,000  men 
killed  and  taken,  and  600  cannons.  On 
the  same  day  that  Mantua  was  captured^ 
after  having  proclaimed  the  truce  with 
the  pope,  who  had  been  making  prepara- 
tions affainst  France,  to  be  at  an  end,  he 
entered  the  papal  territories,  defeated  the 
papal  troops  on  the  Senio,  took  Faenza,  and 
soon  after,  Ancona,  Loretto  and  Tolentino. 
February  19,  the  pope  concluded  the  peace 
of  Tolentino  on  hard  terms,  which  left  him 
the  Stales  of  the  Chureh  beyond  tlie  Apen- 
nines. Bonaparte  was  now  enabled  to 
wage  war  vrith  Austria  on  her  own  soil. 
The  arehduke  Charieehad  fortified  himself 
behind  the  Tagliamento.  While  the  French 
army  of  the  Rhine  threatened  Germany, 
Bonaparte  crossed  the  Piave,  and,  on  the 
16th  of  Mareh)  forced  a  passage  over  the 
Taffliamento  and  Lisonzo.  On  the  19th,  he 
took  possession  of  Grsdisca;  on  the  90thy 
of  Gortz;  and,  on  the  23d,  of  Trieste.  By 
the  end  of  the  month,  most  of  Corintbift 
and  Garniola,  and  a  part  of  Tyrol,  were 
conquered.  At  a  ftvonble  moment,  Bo- 
naparte entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
::rchdtike  ChariQe^  end.  Anril  7th,  granted 
the^ustrian  disputies,  at  his  head-quarters 
at  Judenberg,  an  armistice  of  six  days; 
His  situadon,  however,  was  highly  critical : 
in  front  he  was  threatened  by  the  Austri- 
ans,  strengthened  by  reinforcements  of 
miHtla  and  volunteen,  who  had  alreSdy 
made  themselves  sffain  masten  of  Trieste, 
and  liberated  Tyrol.  In  Italy,  new  insur- 
rections were  breaking  out  He  therefore 
concluded  preliminaries  of  peace,  April 
18,  at  the  castle  of  Eckenwakle,  near 
Leoben,  by  which  the  Austrians  were 
compelled  to  make  great  sacrifices,  while 
the  French  were  again  put  in  possession 
of  Trieste,  and  allowea  to  execute  their 
vieviTB  on  Venice.  Bonaparte  had  already 
(May  3)  made  a  declaranon  of  war  against 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  demanded  the 
abolition  of  the  ancient  constitution.  In 
vain  did  the  senate  exculpate  itself  from 
its  violation  of  neutrality ;  in  vain  vras  tho 
old  constitution  of  the  republic  abolished 
(May  12),  and  a  hasty  democratic  constitu- 
tion established.  The  Venetian  territo- 
ries and  the  capita)  continued  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  French.  In  May,  Genoa  also 
was  revolutionized,  and,  June  6,  received 
a  French  constitution,  as  the  Ligurian 
republic.  On  the  29tli,  Bonaparte  pro- 
claimed in  Milan  the  new  Cisalpine  re- 
public, with  which  he  united  the  Cispa- 
dane  republic.     Lueca  saved  itself  bv 
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repeated  eontributioiu.  The  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, lifter  a  dearly-bought  peace,  had 
formed  a  cloae  connexion  with  France. 
At  this  early  period,  Bonaparte  collected 
a  Polish  legion  (see  PolM  Ugions),  and 
sought  to.  extend  his  connexions  even  to 
Greece  and  Egypt  Meanwhile  he  sup- 
ported his  army  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  conquered  countries,  especially  of  the 
Venetian  Terra  Firrna,  and  sent  numerous 
works  of  art  to  Paris.  He  now  went, 
with  threats  of  war,  from  Milan  to  Udina, 
where  (September  1)  he  opened  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  Austria.  October  17, 
the  definittire  peace  of  Campo-Fomiio 
(q.  Y.)  was  concluded,  depriving  Austria 
of  Belgium  and  its  finest  Italian  provinces, 
with  secret  articles,  taking  fit>m  the  Ger- 
man empire  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
On  the  other  hand,  Austria  had  already 
(in  June)  taken  poe8eflBiont>f  the  Venetian 
provinces  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  Bona- 
parte now  ceded  to  these  provinces  Ven- 
ice and  the  main  land  of  the  republic,  as 
fiur  as  the  Adige,  entirely  on  his  own  au- 
thority, 80  great  was  already  the  power 
which  his  genius  had  procured  him.  In 
the  peace  of  Caropo-Formio,  the  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on  directly  by  Austria 
and  Bonaparte.  The  directory  now  ap- 
pointed Bonaparte,  widi  Treilhard  and 
Bonnier,  deputies  to  the  congress  of  Ras- 
tadL  (See  Congress.)  Scarcely  had  he 
begun  the  negotiations  there  (November 

Swhen  he  left  Rastadt  (December  2), 
hastened  to  Paris.  Here  he  soon 
perceived  the  insincerity  of  the  directoiy 
m  their  marks  of  esteem  towards  him: 
trembling  for  their  power,  ther  wished  to 
occupy  and  remove  the  ambitious  fen- 
eiaL  He  received  the  chief  command  of 
what  was  called  the  **anny  of  Endand,'' 
which,  however,  was  intended  for  Egypt 
It  is  not  certain  who  first  projected  this 
expedition.  A  fleet  was  very  speedily 
collected  at  Toulon,  with  more  than  30,000 
chosen  Qx)opa,  and  set  sail  May  19.  Bona- 
parte was  perhaps  carried  to  Egypt  by 
the  hope  of  shaking  the  British  power  in 
India,  of  making  Egypt  a  colony.  Tender- 
ing France  mistress  or  the  Mediterranean, 
and  of  finding  such  scope  for  his  energies 
as  Europe  did  not,  at  that  moment,  offer. 
The  plan  had  been  agitated  under  Louis 
XIV.  (See  I^^,  Campaign  in.)  The 
capture  of  Malta  (June  12, 1798)  and  of 
Alexandria  (July  2)  were  the  first  results  of 
thisexpedition.  The  victory  over  the  Turks 
(July  25, 1799)  and  the  recovery  of  Aboukir 
'  Auff.2)  were  Bonaparte's  last  achievements 
in  Egypt  He  was  unable  to  execute  the 
extended  views  whisb  he  had  formed  re- 


qiecting  Egypt  by  the  estabbshment  of  a 
permanent  cok>ny.*  His  brother  Joseph 
informed  him  of  the  critical  state  of  the 
republic  Sieyes  had  selected  him  for  the 
redeemer  of  humbled  France.  The  con- 
Tiction,  moreover,  that  France  could  no 
longer  exist  without  a  man  at  the  helm, 
who  was  at  once  able  to  repel  foreign 
enemies  and  establish  domestic  order, 
was  universal.  (See  the  article  Otranio.) 
Having  hastily  taken  the  resolution  to 
return  to  Europe,  he  gave  up  the  com- 
mand to  reneral  Kl^ber,  and,  promising 
to  revisit  Egypt  with  additional  forces,  be 
embarked,  with  Lannes,  Murat,  Berthier, 
Andr6osBy,Bounrienne,Gantheaume,  Mar- 
mont,  Lavalette,  BertboUet  and  Monce, 
August  23.  Escaping  the  English  cruis- 
eis,  he  arrived  (September  90)  at  Ajaccio, 
where  he  was  detained  by  unfovorable 
winds.  October  9,  he  landed  at  Frejus. 
He  proceeded,  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  to 
Paris,  which  he  entered  October  14. 
The  Parisians  welcomed  his  appear- 
ance with  rejoicings.  But  those  who 
would  gladly  have  kept  him  at  a  distance, 
and  foared  his  presence,  assembled  in 
consternation.  Well  might  Bonaparte 
make  it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  direc- 
tory, that  he  bad  left  the  republic  victori- 
ous and  powerful,  and  found  it  vanqulshect 
and  feeble.  (See  Drance.)  The  demand 
for  a  change  of  government  was  univeml. 
Barras,  it  is  said,  wished  to  restore  the 
monarchy,  and  calculated  on  the  assist- 
ance of  Bonaparte.  Sieyes,  on  the  con- 
trary, aimed  at  elevating  the  republic  by 
means  of  Bonaparte.  But  he  saw  deeper 
than  either  of  them,  and  guided  the  course 
of  the  conspiracy  acconiing  to  his  own 
views.  The  council  of  the  ancients  com- 
mitted to  him  the  command  in  chief  of 
the  troops,  with  unlimited  power  to  pro- 
tect the  national  represeutation.  He 
swore  fidelity  to  the  republic,  and,  on  the 
9th  November  ( 18th  Bruinaire),  1799,  over- 
threw the  directorial  government  On 
the  10th,  the  council  of  the  ancients,  and 
that  of  the  five  hundred,  met  at  St  Cloud. 
In  the  latter,  the  cry  of  the  republican's 
"No  dictator!  Down  with  the  dictator!** 
was  raised.  On  this,  Bona|iaxte  entered 
the  hall  with  several  grenadiers.  He  was 
seized  by  the  collar;  nut  no  dagger  was, 
as  he  pretended,  aimed  at  him.t    Bona- 

*  The  commuoicalions  addressed  by  Bonaparte 
to  the  dufXKMory,  on  this  subject,  and  contained  iii 
Ihe  life  of  him  by  Boorrienoe,  we  have  good  rea- 
son lo  believe  genuine. 

t  The  story  of  the  dagger  has  been  explicitly 
contradicted  by  Rigtinnei  and  Dupoot  de  t'Eare. 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  June  18, 1819,  win 
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parte  then  withdrew.  Ludan  imme- 
oiately  resigned  the  presidency,  hastened 
to  the  genera],  and  exported  the  troops  to 
disperse  the  five  hundred.  The  grena- 
diers entered  the  hall  at  the  command  of 
Bonaparte,  but  stopped  a  moment,  while 
a  member  of  the  council  (general  Jourdan) 
warned  them  that  they  were  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  They  then  aidvanced, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  drove  the  coun- 
cil from  the  liall,  general  Leclerc,  their 
commander,  crying  out,  *<  In  the  name  of 
general  Bonaparte,  the  leeislative  council 
is  dissolved;  grenadiers,  forward  !**  Thus 
ended  the  constitution  of  1735.  On  the 
same  day  (November  10),  Lucian,  as  presi- 
dent, assembled  the  &w  members  of  the 
council  who  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy, 
and  decreed  the  abolition  of  tiie  directory^ 
and  the  appointment  of  three  provisional 
consuls  (Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Sieyes  and 
Roger  Ducos),  who  entered  upon  office 
November  17.  The  fourth  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic  was  hastily  completed, 
and  promulgated  on  the  15th  December 
f22d  FrimaireV.  Bonaparte  was  appointed 
raBt  consul  tor  ten  years,  with  powers 
such  as  few  constimtional  kings  possess. 
With  him  were  joined  two  consuls,  with 
comparatively  Httle  power.  From  this 
time,  Bonaparte's  line  of  policy  unfolded 
itself  more  distincdy.  To  establish  order, 
a  firm  government,  and  a  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  was  the  chief  aim  of  his 
domestic,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  ene- 
mies of  France  that  of  his  foreign  policy. 
He  selected  Srom  those  around  him  the 
most  useful  instruments  of  his  plans,  and 
the  most  distinguished  men,  such  as  Tal- 
leyrand and  Fouch6.  The  list  of  emi- 
grants was  closed,  and  peace  was  prom- 
ised to  the  people.  The  first  consul  de- 
clared war,  indeed,  on  the  28th  December, 
on  all  the  enemies  of  the  republic ;  but, 
on  the  followingday,  he  proffered  peace 
to  the  king  of  £ngland ;  but  the  proffer, 
made  contrary  to  the  usual  forms,  was 
refused.  The  German  empire,  Russia, 
Naples,  and  the  Porte,  were  still  in  arms. 
Under  these  circumstances.  Bonaparte 
collected  an  array  of  reserve,  and,  April  15, 
1800,  Moreau  opened  the  campaign  in 
Germany.  Before  the  end  of  May,  Bona- 
parte had  passed  the  Great  St  Bernard  into 
Italy,  where  Mass^na  was  retiring  before 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  June  4, 
Bonaparte  again  entered  Milan.  In  a  few 
davs,  the  Cisalpine  republic  was  restored. 
While  Moreau  advanced  victoriously  into 

were  both  members  of  tbe   council  and  eye- 
I  of  the  scene. 


Germany,  the  Austrians,  who  had  taken 
Genoa  on  the  4th  of  June,  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  French  foroes.  The  fate 
of  Italy  depended  on  a  single  battle.  It 
was  fought,  June  14,  at  Marengo  (q.  v.), 
in  the  spacious  plain  between  Alessandria 
and  Tortona.  Melas,  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, concluded  an  armistice  in  Alessan- 
dria,. June  16,  and  evacuated  to  the  French 
the  greater  portion  of  Upper  Italy.  On 
the  ^,  Bonaparte  left  the  army,  having 
appointed  Mass^na  to  the  command,  and, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  entered  Paris,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of 
joy.  To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  first  consul,  and  to  estimate 
fairly  his  administration  at  this  period,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  so  at  length  into 
the  then  existing  state  of  France,  which 
our  limits  will  not  allow.  We  must, 
therefore,  refer  to  the  various  memoirs 
which  have  been  published  relating  to  it. 
France  was  at  that  time  torn  by  parties, 
oppressed  by  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of 
some,  excited  by  priests,  surrounded  by 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  impoverished  by  the  long  inter- 
ruption of  commerce  and  industry.  The 
consul  found  almost  all  social  ties  dissolv- 
ed ;  the  administration  corrupt ;  religion 
abolished ;  justice  insecure ;  the  laws  dis- 
reffiffded;  violence  and  weakness  every 
where  coupled  together ;  factions  intriguing 
against  each  other;  Jacobins,  royalists, 
constitutionalists,  adherents  to  the  duecto- 
ry  (the  directory  itself  having  been  divid- 
ed) opposed  to  each  other ; — ^in  one  word, 
a  state  of  anarchy,  which  disgusted  the 
people  at  large,  and  which  led  to  the  most 
daring  attempts  upon  the  person  of  tiie 
chief  magistrate.  Such  was  the  state  of 
France  when  Bonaparte  took  the  reins 
i^to  his  hand.  He  cQreoted  his  attention 
to  every  branch  of  government.  The 
law,  the  finances,*  prisons,  education, 
arts,  industry,  even  the  fashions  of  the  la- 
dies, which  had  become  highly  indeco- 
rous,—every  subject  of  general  interest, — 
attracted  his  attention.  Even;  thin^  was 
to  be  nut  on  a  new  footing.  Thus  situat- 
ed, gined  with  such  a  variety  of  talents, 
and  surrounded  by  foreign  enemies,  it  is 
not  surprising,  although  it  is  to  be  lament- 
ed, tiiat  he  gradually  concentred  all  the 
Eowers  of  government  in  himself^  so  that 
e  became  the  nucleus  of  all  order  and 
law,  whereby  the  civil  organization  of  the 
government  was  lefl  destitute  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  life    and  independence  which 

*  Even  in  his  youth,  when  he  had  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Italy,  he  had  kept  a  watchful  eyo 
over  the  honesty  of  the  fNibhc  functionaries. 
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■hxne  cmi  Meure  its  permaoenoe  ainoiiff 
civilized  nadooB — a  curcunMtanoe  which 
proved  fiital  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte to  Fans,  thoconspinbcy  of  the  sculp- 
tor Ceracchi,  the  painter  Topino-Lebrun, 
DemenriUe  and  Arena,  ^vas  discovered. 
Their  plan  was  to  assosBinate  the  consul 
at  the  opera,  and  their  object  was  the  res- 
toration of  liberty.  On  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1800,  another  conspiracy  pro- 
duced the  explosion  of  the  infernal  m»> 
chine,  on  which  occasion  Bonaparte  nar- 
rowly escaped.  The  authors  or  the  latter 
plot  were  Saint-Regent,  Carbon,  and 
Linioeian,  chouans,  and  correspondents 
of  Qeor^  Cadoudal^  (q.  v.^  Another 
plot  for  his  assassination  by  the  republi- 
cans Metget  and  Chevalier  was  discover- 
ed ;  and  several  other  similar  conspiracies 
were  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
police.  Arena,  Ceracchi,  and  their  accom- 
plices, were  executed  January  31.  Sev- 
entv  others,  accused  of  being  concerned 
in  the  affair  of  the  infernal  nuichine,  were 
transported  to  Africa,  of  whom  Lefranc, 
Sauuois  and  Vauversin  obtained  pennis- 
sion  to  return  to  France  during  Napole- 
on^ reign,  and  the  eighteen  survivors  in 
that  of  Louis  X  VIIL  At  that  time,  when 
a  mistaktti  policy  led  to  the  publication  of 
the  most  absurd  libels  against  France,  but 
ciiieflv  against  the  first  consul,  it  was  as- 
serted that  most  of  tliese  conspiracies  were 
contrived  by  the  government  itdelf^  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  its  enemies  with  ter- 
ix>r  Dy  the  execution  of  tiie  beguiled  con- 
spirators. Without  refenittg  to  Napole- 
on's character,  such  charges  can  be  made 
only  by  people  unacquainted  witli  poli- 
tics. A  long-established  and  vicious  gov- 
enunent  mi^t,  perhaps,  resort  to  such  ex- 
ecrable means ;  out,  as  Fouch^  justly  ob- 
served, "A  new  govenuuent  always  datea 
from  the  discovery  of  the  last  consjuracy, 
which  unsetdes  whatever  had  already- been 
setded.''  To  invent  such  couspiracics 
would  have  been  as  impolitic  as  criminal. 
As  soon  as  general  Bonaparte  had  seized 
the  reins  of  govermnent,  he  durocted  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  formation  and 
compledon  of  the  code  of  laws,  for  which 
steps  had  already  beeu  taken  under  previ- 
ous governments  of  the  revolution.  Bo- 
naparte personally  took  part  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  various  laws  which  were  to 
constitute  the  code ;  and,  throughout  his 
life,  he  conndered  the  code  as  one  of  his 
chief  claims  to  distinction.  (For  more 
EMu-ticulars,  see  the  article  CodeSf  Us  CinqA 
September  3, 1800,  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
tommerce  was  concluded  with  the  U. 


Stales  of  North  America.  Moreau's  vie- 
levies  now  compelled  Austria  to  accede  to 
a  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  Eng- 
land. Afisr  protracted  negotiationB  be- 
tween Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  count 
Cobentzl,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Lu- 
n^ville,  Februaiy  9, 1801,  such,  saitl  the 
furst  ccmsul,  as  the  French  people  had 
wished.  (For  the  details  of  this  i^eaoe, 
eee  LmUvUle,)  March  26,  fUlowed  the 
peace  with  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies ; 
July  15,  a  concordate  with  the  pope ;  Au- 
gust 24,  a  separate  treaty  with  Havana; 
August  29,  another  widi  the  Batavian  re- 
]>ubiic ;  September  29,  the  peace  of  Ma- 
drid with  Portugal ;  and,  October  1,  pre- 
liminaries of  peace,  at  London,  with  Great 
Britain  ;  finally,  October  8,  peace  with 
Russia,  and,  October  9,  preliminaries  with 
the  Porte.  The  celebration  of  the  gene 
ral  peace  at  Paris,  November  9  (the  anni 
vereary  of  the  eighteenth  of  Brumaire), 
was  splendid,  and  the  people  gave  Bona- 
parte the  tide  of  paeificaior.  He  doubly 
deserved  this  title  when  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  domestic  improvemoit  of  all 
kinds ;  to  the  promotion  of  arts,  sciences 
and  education,  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures ;  to  the  restoration  of  the  navy, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  cobnics.  No- 
vember, 1801,  a  large  French  and  Spanish 
fleet  had  saileid  from  Brest  and  Rocnefoit, 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  general  Leclerc,  brother-in- 
lavv  to  the  Arst  consul,  for  Sl  Domingo, 
to  restore  the  French  authority  in  that 
island.  This  expedition  (in  which  a  uohie 
army,  so  oflen  vjictorious  under  Moreau, 
and  the  other  troops  afterwards  sent  our, 
were  swept  away  by  fever,  within  a  few 
montlis)  is  only  one  of  aseries  of  unsuccess- 
ful naval  expeditions  m  which  Bonaparte 
was  engaged.  Sixty  diousand  whites  per- 
ished in  St  I>ominp).  (See  HayiL)  Jan- 
uary 8, 1802,  the  &st  consul  repaired  to 
Lyons,  accompanied  by  his  consular  guard, 
in  order  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Cis- 
alpine republic,  wliich  took  the  name  of 
the  Italian  republic^  and  of  which  he  be- 
came president  January  26, 1802.  A  de- 
finidve  peace  was  finally  concluded  with 
England  at  Amiens,  March  2G,  1802  (for 
tlie  paiticulars  of  which,  see  ,^ims).  The 
celebration  of  this  peace  was  solenuiized, 
April  28,  in  Notre  Dame,  fix>m  which 
event  we  may  date  the  recstablishment  of 
the  Catholic  worship.  The  joy  of  the  na- 
don  was  excessive,  and  the  first  consul 
could  tJierefore  the  more  easily  accom- 
plish a  bold  measure,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  met  with  much 
resistance — ^we  mean  the  ^mtitatum,  as  it 
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W98  styled,  of  many  membeFS  of  the  tri- 
bunate. In  May,  a  senahu-ctmsuUe  added 
ten  vears  to  the  term  of  Bonaparte's  con* 
sui&hip.  A  law  of  amnesty,  which  grant- 
ed the  emifirauts  pei-mission  to  return,  was 
now  passed ;  also  a  law  for  establishing 
the  lemon  of  honor,  which  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition  in  the  tribunate,  and 
one  for  the  restoration  of  negro  slavery. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bonaparte 
ainied  at  the  crown  even  anterior  to  this 
period.  And  here  we  must  say  a  few 
words  respecting  Napoleon's  assumption 
and  i^ercise  of  power.  The  great  ques- 
tions which  the  nistorian  will  mive  to  de- 
cide, in  forming  a  judgment  of  Napoleon, 
seem  to  us  to  be,  first,  whether  he  was 
right  in  taking  for  granted  that  a  republic 
in  France  was  impracticable;  secondly, 
whether  the  situation  of  France  actually 
required  that  developement  of  the  milita- 
ry spirit,  which  Napoleon  so  completely 
eiffected,  and  which,  in  modem  represen- 
tative governments,  is  almost  always  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  civic  spirit 
which  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  liberty, 
particularly  in  a  nation  peculiarly  sensible 
to  military  glory;  and,  thitdly,  whether 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  concentrate  the 
whole  government  in  himself,  and  cany 
the  er^stem  of  constraint  through  all  the 
ramincations  of  the  social  systrm,  de- 
priving men  of  that  free  action,  with^ 
out  which  all  constimtional  forms,  oalhs 
and  decIarationH  are  void,  and,  with 
which  liberty  may  exist,  in  a  copiidera- 
ble  degree,  even  unprotected  by  such 
ibnns.  This  latter  question  is  particular- 
ly important,  as  touching,  not  merely  the 
rights  of  Napoleon's  contemporaries,  but 
the  future  fitness  of  the  people  for  the  en- 
joyment of  civil  liberty.  If  it  was  not 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  military  spirit 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  oveiiwlance  greatly 
the  other  springs  in  the  social  system, 
and  if  it  was  not  necessary  for  Napoleon 
to  concentrate  the  whole  activity  of  the 
government  in  his  own  person — then  he  is 
re«[K>nsible,  not  only  for  the  various  suf- 
fenngs  of  hi^  contemporaries  springing 
therefrom,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  protracted  and  painful  struggle  for 
a  free  government,  which  has  gone  on  in 
France  ever  since  his  downfiil^  and  will 
yet  long  continue,  l^  preventing  the 
growth  of  the  calm  civic  q)irit,  without 
which  liberty  is  impoanble.  Civil  liberty 
— the  great  aim  of  modem  civilization — 
has  never  begun  with  the  military  glory 
of  numberless  victorious  legions.  But  if 
this  growth  of  the  military  spirit  was 
necessary,  that  is  to  sav,  if  Napoleon  could 
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not  prevent  it  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  it  was  even  advisable  to 
promote  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sreater 
evil  of  the  loss  of  national  independence ; 
and  if  the  concentration  of  the  whole  gov- 
ernment in  himself  was  reauired  to  avert 
internal  dissensions,  and  all  the  miseries 
following  from  them,  insecurity  of  justice, 
property  and  person — then  the  necessity 
IS  to  be  deplored,  not  the  individual  to 
be  condemned.  A  proper  estimate  of 
Napoleon's  character  depends  upon  the 
settlement  of  these  points,  which  will  re- 
quire great  study,  comprohensiveness  of 
view,  and  sagacity,  with  a  sense  of  justice 
unbiased  by  libe»,  or  panegyric,  or  even 
by  the  accusations  of  real  and  heart-land- 
ing suffering,  which  must  often  mistake 
its  own  true  causes.  It  must  be  lefl  to  time 
to  determine  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  Napoleon.  At  present, 
this  point  is  still  in  some  measure  a  party 
question,  and  therefore  subject  to  tha 
infiuence  of  prejudice.  A  mere  biograph- 
ical sketch,  like  the  present,  cannot  go  into 
a  minute  ajia^sis  of  it  One  remark^ 
however,  we  may  be  permitted  to  make-^ 
that  Napoleon  cannot  be  said  to  have  abol- 
ished republican  liberty,  as  it  did  not,  in 
fac^  exist  when  he  took  the  reins  of  gov- 
comment.  Repubhcan  forais,  indeed,  had 
been  presented  in  abundance;  but  they 
had  n(k  living  principle.  The  govern- 
ment had  always  been  essentially  concen- 
trated in  Paris.  .  Equality  had  been  ef- 
fected, but  liberty  remained  to  be  estab- 
lished: until  the  former  was  properly 
secured,  the  latter  could  have  no  suf- 
ficient basis.  It  was  expected,  and  still 
is  insisted  on,  by  some  writers,  that  he 
should  have  beaten  foreign  enemies, 
quelled  civil  dissensions,  put  a  stop  to  an- 
arehy,  established  justice  and  public  con- 
fidence, counteracted  conspiracies,  recall- 
ed the  emigrants,  reestablished  the  church, 
and  yet  have  lefl  perfect  liberty  to  all! 
After  the  military  spirit  bad  been  inflam- 
ed to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  military 
establishment  had  acquired  a  gigantic  ex- 
tent ;  afier  the  government  had  become 
absolute,  and  the  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
*^the  last  ivfittaity  of  noble  minds,"  had 
received  so  fnuch  excitement — that  he 
then,  and  especially  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  mistook  sometimes  tlie  means 
for  the  end,  cannot  be  denied  (he  himself 
acknowledged  the  fact,  after  his  return 
from  Elba),  nor  much  surprise  us.  (For 
the  legion  of  honor,  so  powerful  an  en^pne 
in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  see  the  article 
Legion  of  Honor,)  The  concordate,  con- 
cluded as  before  stated,  with  the  pope, 
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was  declared  a  law  of  the  land,  in  April, 
1800;  aod  thus  the  Catholic  worship  was 
reeBtablished  in  France.  (See  the  artiele 
QmwrdaU,)  The  queation,  "<  Shall  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  be  consul  for  life  ?"  was 
now  proposed  to  the  nation.  A  senatu^ 
cQfimSUe  of  Aug.  2  declared  the  result  of 
the  election :  S^77,885  votes  were  given, 
of  which  3,968,259  were  in  the  affimiap 
tive.  The  constitution  soon  after  under- 
went some  important  changes.  The  civil 
list  was  increasedf  a  court  ^stablislied  at 
St.  Cloud ;  the  power  of  the  fist  consul, 
as  to  all  domestic  affiiiri^  was  made  very 
extensive;  and  he  received  the  right  to 
nominate  a  successor.  When  the  defin- 
itive treaty  with  the  Porte  was  concluded, 
June  26,  he  could  say  to  the  repohfie, 
that  he  had  established  a  general  peace, 
and  augmented  its  tenitoiy  by  the  addi- 
tion of  42,000  square  miles.  This  circum- 
stance, doubtle^  poweiiully  influenced 
the  vote  on  the  consulship  for  life.  Aug. 
27,  the  senate  took  the  oath  of  aUegiance 
to  him.  The  consul  could  now  act  more 
freely  towards  foreign  countries.  The 
protracted  and  perplexing  subject  of  in- 
demnification in  Germany  requbed  his 
attention.  Even  German  princes  supi^. 
cated  the  favor  and  mediation  of  the  oon- 
sul,  which  resulted,  Feb.  25, 1803,  in  the 
new  decree  of  the  deputation  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  The  disturbances  in  Switzer- 
land occasioned  his  interference  in  Swiss 
afiairs.  Aug.  26,  the  island  of  Elba  was 
united  with  the  republic,  and,  Sept.  11, 
the  incoiporation  or  Piedmont  took  place. 
While  French  troops  were  stationed  in 
Switzerland  and  on  the  frontiers,  the 
deputies  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  repair- 
ed to  Paris  to  confer  with  the  first  consul, 
who  showed,  in  these  transactions^  great 
skill,  and  great  acqudntance  with  fcmign 
rehtions.  Jan.  24,  1803,  the  scheme  of 
the  system  of  mediation  was  laid  before 
them,  and,  Feb.  19,  they  received  it 
as  the  constitution  of  the  state.  (See 
SwiizerUuuL)  Jan.  4,  1803,  thirty-one 
senatorships  were  created  within  the  re- 
public ;  and,  Jan.  23,  the  national  insti- 
tute received  a  new  organization.  The 
report  on  the  state  of  the  republic,  of  Feb. 
23,  and  that  on  the  state  of  finances, 
March  12,  were  highly  satisfiictory  to  the 
nation,  so  short  a  Ume  previously  without 
money  and  without  credit  The  con- 
stmction  of  new  roads  and  canals,  and 
the  foundation  of  prizes  and  splendid  insti- 
tutions, occupied  the  attention  of  aU  classes. 
It  is  generally,  perhaps  universally,  stated, 
that  En^iand  saw  an  infinaction  of  the 
treaty  ofAmiens  in  the  incoiporation  of 


Piedmont,  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the 
states  of  Parma,  with  the  French  enonbe, 
and  in  the  armed  mediat^n  in  the  anin 
of  Switzerland ;  and  these  circumstances 
are  alleged  as  strong  instances  to  prove 
that  Napoleon  did  not,  in  spite  of  his  prot- 
estations, wish  for  peace,  because  he  com- 
mitted acts  that  would  inevitably  lead  to 
war,  and  which  England  could  not  allow; 
but  we  have  it  from  Uie  chief  of  the  French 
delegation  for  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
ofAmiens,  that  he  informed  lord  Comwal- 
lis,  on  several  occasions,  of  the  changes 
which  would  take  place  in  the  relations  of 
France  and  Italy.  The  English  govern- 
ment was  therefore  instructed  of  these 
diangea,  and  they  were  not  the  cause  of 
the  rupture  of  peace.  When  Mr.  Pitt 
(q.  V.)  regained  power  in  England,  lord 
Whitwoith  was  sent  to  Paris,  charged  to 
demand  the  evacuation  of  HoUand  by 
France,  and  the  surrender  of  Malta,  which 
had  been  declared  independent  by  the 
treaty.  The  first  consul  felt  great  indig- 
nation at  this  demand,  and  declared,  when 
first  informed  of  it  by  his  brother  JosepAi, 
that  ^  the  times  of  the  Pompadours  and  Du 
Barrys  were  over,  that  the  French  wished 
sincerely  for  peace,  but  for  a  peace  be- 
coming nonorable  men."  Complaints  ac- 
cumulated on  both  sides,  witnout  ever 
being  adiusted ;  and  as  matters  then  stood, 
the  minds  of  men  rather  exhausted  than 
calmed,  and  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  -old  order  of  things, 
still  in  active  opposition,  lasting  quiet  was 
hardly  to  he  expected  from  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  March  13,  Bonaparte  announced, 
ip  a  solemn  audience  of  foreign  ministers, 
the  approaching  rupture  with  England. 
He  attempted,  however,  new  negotiations, 
even  when  the  English  ambasndor  had 
demanded  his  passports.  But  after  he 
had  lefl  Paris,  Bonaparte  laid  an  embar- 
go (May  15]  on  all  foreign  vessels  in  the 
French  harbors ;  the  same  was  done  by 
Great  Britain  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  18tL 
she  declared  war.  France  was  at  peace 
with  the  German  empire ;  but,  as  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  part  of  the  enopire,  be- 
longed to  George  III,  king  of  England, 
Mortier  occupied  it,  June  3,  and  that  coun- 
try, by  the  treaty  of  Suhlingen,  fell,  without 
resistance,  into  the  power  of  the  French. 
All  the  anns,  artillery,  stores  and  horses  of 
the  Hanoverian  army  were  deUver&d  to  the 
French,  who  found  in  Hanover  such  am- 
ple resources,  that  the  French  forces  pro- 
vided themselves  there  with  almost  ev- 
eiy  thinff  necessary  for  prosecuting  a  war 
against  England.  At  this  period,  the  ex- 
tensive works  of  defence  on  the  French, 
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Belgian  and  Dutch  coasts  were  begun, 
and  the  canals  which  were  to  unite  the 
Rhine,  Meuse  and  Scheldt  A  circum- 
stance which  wiU  not  &il  to  interest  the 
student  of  Napoleon's  life,  is,  that,  through 
nuidame  Bonaparte,  herself  the  daughter 
of  a  nobleman  (see  Josiphmt),  who  was 
pleased  with  the  society  of  the  emlmnts, 
oecause  their  manners  corresponded  to 
those  of  her  former  life,  the  consul  became 
more  disposed,  perhaps,  to  connect  the 
favbourg  Scant  Germmn  widi  himself  than 
the  principle  which  had  elerated  him 
would  have  led  him  to  be.  The  ancient 
nobility  were  ready  to  accept  any  thing 
from  him,  but  still  never  considered  him 
le^timate ;  and  if  Napoleon  acted  on  the 
hi^  principle  of  pacifying  and  uniting  all 
France,  he  at  least  reaped  httle  grati- 
tude from  the  ancient  nobility.  They 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  new  order 
of  things  till  after  the  lapse  of  senerations. 
Geoi^  III  refiised  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
SuhKngen,  but  could  not  nrevent  the  oc- 
cupation of  Hanover.  Now  besan  the 
developement  of  that  project  which  exert- 
ed so  momentous  an  influence  throughout 
the  reign  of  Napoleon— the  continental 
eystem,  which  is  treated  of  in  a  separate 
article,  and  which  Napoleon  considered 
as  the  only  way  to  force  England  into  a 
lasting  peace  with  revolutionized  France. 
It  was  the  most  gigantic  political  project 
ever  attempted,  to  obtain  which  many 
wars  were  waffed  and  thnmes  overturned 
and  established,  and  which  finaDy  brou^t 
ruin  on  the  contriver.  June  20,  1808,  he 
prohibited  the  importation  of  Engfish  com- 
modities into  France;  but  he  also  resolved 
to  encounter  England  on  English  ground, 
and  in  all  the  French  ports,  from  Havre 
to  Ostend,  immense  preparations  were 
made  for  an  invasion  or  the  island.  The 
plan  of  attacking  the  English  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel,  was  not  conceived  of 
then  for  the  first  time  since  the  revolu- 
tion, as  Hoche  Muled  in  1796  for  Ireland, . 
to  assist  the  Irish  insurgents.  (See  HocheJj 
(A  work  has  lately  appeared,  which  con- 
tains some  interesting  information  on  this 
subject— the  Life  of  Lord  Fitzgerald,  by 
Moore).  Bleanwhile,  the  English  fleets 
blockaded  several  French  and  German 
ports,  toother  with  the  Elbe  and  Weser. 
A  conspiracy  was  soon  after  discovered, 
February  15,  1804,  against  the  life  and 
government  of  the  first  consul,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  heads  of 
which  were  Pichegru  and  George  Ca- 
doudal.  Both  were  imprisoned,  and,  at 
different  times,  forty-five  other  participa- 
tors or  strongly  suspected  persons,  among 


whom  was  JM[oreau.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  process  against  them,  an  event  took 
place  which  seemed  to  be  connected  with  . 
this  process,  and  which  amazed  France 
and  ail  Europe — the  arrest  and  executioki 
oftheduke  ofEnfffaien.  (A  fuU  acc>ount 
of  the  latter,  and  the  explanation  of 
some  important  points  of  this  tragic  afRatt 
are  eiven  in  the  article  Engkkn.  Under 
Pichegru,  and  George  Vadtmdal,  the  reader 
will  find  more  particulars  relating  to  the 
consphacy.)  The  protests  of  Rusaa  and 
Sweden  against  the  execution  of  the  duke 
of  Enghien,  were  answered  by  pointing  out 
the  secret  artifices  by  which  the  English 
ministers  Drake,  at  Munich,  and  Spencer 
Smith,  at  Stuttgart,  had  souffht  to  intro- 
duce rebellionintoFrance— achaive  which 
was  pronounced  a  calumnv  in  England, 
where  Drake  and  Smith  had  return^,  but 
which  was  not  disproved.  These  new  at- 
tempts agaiust  the  favorite  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  against  the  intenuil  peace  of 
France,  farou|?ht  on  the  decision  of  the 
question.  Is  it  necessary  to  reestablish 
here^tary  power  in  France  ?  much  sooner 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
March  27, 1804,  the  senate  first  discussed 
the  subject  of  confirming  the  government 
by  the  establishment  of  heremtaiy  power ; 
and,  April  90,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the 
tribunate,  to  commit  the  government  to  an  - 
emperor,  and  make  it  hereditary  in  Bona- 
parte's fomily .  Camot  was  the  onlv  mem- 
ber who  opposed  this  proposal.  Addresses 
finom  all  the  departments  came  in,  express- 
ing the  wish  to  see  the  benefits  of  the 
revolution  secured  by  a  hereditanr  mxm- 
archy.  These  proceedings  Were  foitowed. 
May  18,  by  a  aenaHa-^onsuUej  presented 
to  the  fost  consul  by  a  deputation  of  the 
senate,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  sec- 
ond consul,  Cambac^r^  who  addressed 
him,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  terms  sire 
and  your  mcgesty.  The  aenatw-consuUe 
consisted  of  fdxteen  divisions,  in  which 
provision  was  made  for  the  succession, 
guardianship  of  a  minor  heir,  the  dignities 
of  the  empire,  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
each  emperor,  two  senatorial  committees 
for  the  protection  of  individual  liberty,  and 
the  liberty  of  the .  press,  a  superior  impe- 
rial' court,  &c.  Immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  *e7urfiw-coniiiZte,  Napo- 
leon— as  he  was  now  called,  in  the  usual 
style  of  monarchs — appointed  his  broth- 
ers Joseph  and  Louis  (the  only  ones  who 
had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  princes 
by  the  senatua'ConsuUe),  the  former 
grand-elector,  the  latter,  constable  of  the 
empire.  The  second  consul,  Cambac^r^ 
was  made  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire; 
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the  third  consul,  Lebrun,  arch-treasiirer  of 
the  empire.  The  dignity  of  raanhal  of  the 
empiro  was  conferred  on  Bertliier,  Muret, 
Moncey,  Jourdan,  Mase^na^ueereau,  Ber- 
nadottc,  Soult^Brunc,  Lanne8,Mortier,Ney, 
Davoust,  Beasi^res,  &.c.  Seven  days  after, 
the  emperor  received  the  oath  of  fidelity 
fifom  the  senate,  the  tribunate,  and  tlie 
lesiBlativc  body.  The  other  authorities 
did  not  remain  behindhand,  and  the  rler- 
sy  called  Napoleon  a  Mattatliias,  a  pious 
Onias,  a  second  Jchoahaphat,  &.c.  Meian- 
while,  the  process  agaust  George,  and 
the  others  mentioned  above,  was  conclud- 
ed. Pichegru  had  been  found  dead  in 
prieon,  Apiu  6.  The  enemies  of  Napole- 
on accused  him  of  the  muider  of  Pichegru, 
M  well  as  of  that  of  tlie  Enffliah  captain 
Wright  (see  H'righi) ;  but  agamst  all  prob- 
ability, as  is  now  generallv  acknowledged. 
Savary,  duke  of  Kovigo,  has  also  satsSac- 
torily  defended  himseS'agunst  this  chane. 
(Respecting  Pichecru's  death,  see  also  Sic 
article  Otrnnio,)  Moreau,  who  was  privy 
to  the  conspiracy,  without  being  precisely 
an  accessory,  was  adiudged  to  die ;  but 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  Napoleon's  re- 
luctance to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  the 
victor  of  Hohenlinden,  saved  him.  (See 
Moreau^  George  and  nine  others  were 
ezecutea.  Of  the  rest,  part  were  pardon- 
ed by  the  emperor— of  whom  even  Bour- 
rienne  says,  that  he  took  a  real  pleasure  in 
pardoning— part  sentenced  to  iniprison- 
menL  (See  Polignac,)  Louis  XVlII  was 
at  Warsaw  when  the  news  of  Napoleon^s 
elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity  reached 
him,  and  he  issued  a  protestation  against 
it,  June  6^  1804.  Nupoleon  had  taken  the 
title  of  emperor  undoubtedly  for  several 
reasons:  L  If  hereditaiy  monarchy  was  re- 
quired in  France,  it  was  certainly  a  mon- 
archy totally  different  from  the  former 
one,  and,  therefore,  it  was  advisable  to 
choose  a  name  which  would  not  recall 
the  ideas  of  ancient  royalty,  and  of)end 
the  people's  ear.  2.  Napoleon  wished  for 
a  transition  from  the  republic  to  monar- 
chy ;  he  could  call  himself  emperor  of  the 
repMiCj  and  did  so  (for  instance,  on  tlie 
first  coins  of  the  empire);  he  never  could 
have  called  himself  king  of  the  repMic, 
3.  It  comported  better  with  the  vasmess  of 
his  views,  and  he  was  gratified  to  call  to 
mind,  in  his  actions  or  institutions,  the 
Western  empire  of  Charlemagne.*    July 

*  The  title  of  emperor  of  tite  French,  and  not 
emperor  of  France,  was  given  lo  Napoleon,  as  the 
first  constitution  of  the  revolution  fave  to  Louis 
XVI  the  title  kin^  of  the  French,  which  was  again 
coaferred  on  Louis  Philip,  to  indicate  that  the  sove- 
reign is  merely  the  head  of  the  government,  and 


15,  1804,  the  legion  of  honor  was  sol- 
emnly consecrat^  in  the  church  of  the 
hwahdea.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
with  much  pomp,  and  was  calculated  to 
extinguish  tlie  recollections  of  the  former 
kingdom,  by  substituting  a  new  and  impe- 
rial pomp,  yet  accompanied  by  strong 
marics  of  a  popular  character,  growing  out 
of  the  principle  on  which  the  new  empire 
was  founded.  This  celebration  has  been 
several  times  described;  for  instance,  in 
Boiirriennc.  The  cardinal-le^te  celebrat- 
ed the  mass.  August  15,  his  buth-day,  Na- 
poleon appeared  in  the  camp  of  Boulogne, 
and  on  the  next  day  distributed  the  crofs 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  afler  the  legiona- 
ries had  taken  the  oath*  in  the  presence 
of  80,000  men.  Before  Napoleon  left 
Boulogne,  he  founded  prizes  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  industiy,  agri- 
culture included,  to  be  distributed  every 
ten  years  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor ; 
but  m  the  great  events  which  took  place 
afterwards,  this  institution  was  forgotten. 
He  then  went  with  the  empress  to  Bnis- 
sels,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Mayence.  All 
the  German  princes  immediately  acknowl- 
edged the  emperor ;  the  Grerman  emperor 
on^'  making  tlie  condition  that  the  French 
emperor  sliould  i^^cognise  him  as  he- 
nuiji-iry  emperor  of  Austria.  England, 
iSw(:dou  and  Russia,  only,  refused  at  first 
to  acknowledge  Najwleon.  The  pope, 
who,  since  the  tiiues  of  Pepin  the  Short, 
had  never  anointed  and  crowned  a  sove- 
reif^  but  at  Rome,  consented  to  go  to 
Paris  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of 

not  the  owner  of  the  coontry ;  so  that  his  power  is 
limited  to  coutroUing  the'  nctions  of  men,  and 
does  not  extend  to  the  disposition  ai  their  propenv 
Defenders  of  the  ''right  diviue'^  freouently  rioicnk 
this  title,  which  exorcsses  what  Frcaeric  the  Gre» 
said  of  himself, ''  1  am  but  the  higliest  officer  of  thi 
state  •"  and  plulosopbers,  like  Hegel,  have  attempt 
cd  to  prove  that  it  does  not  express  the  tfue-rcla 
tions  of  a  sovereign,  which  they  consider  essen 
tially  diifcrent  from  those  of  a'chief  magbtraie 
This  form,  however,  of  referring  to  the  people  in 
stead  of  die  country,  in  the  royal  title,  is  very  old 
and  was  used  ui  fcudcil  tiroes,  when  the  kiui; 
was  hut  primut  inter  partrs,  and  could  not  claiu* 
any  right  to  inteilere  with  the  land  or  propert-v 
of  the  other  nobles.  Among  other  instances  aivi 
the  following :  An  engac^mont  between  Philip  U 
of  France,  and  Kichara  of  Endand,  was  signc«l 
thus :  Men  PhUippe,  »-oi  des  Francois,  ettrers 
Richard  num  atm,  et  mom  fidHe  rmssal:  Mai 
Richard,  roi  dea  Angivd*.  enrert  Philippe,  mon 
seifrneur  et  mon  ami,  Philip  I V  of  France  ( 1285 — 
1314)  calls  himself,  in  his  famous  letter  to  po^ 
lioniiace,  roides  Francois.  (See  it,  c.  g.,  in  Uba- 
teaubriand's  Etudes,  vol.  iii,  p.  S31.)  Even  the 
sovereign  of  Prussia  is  calica,  in  Latin,  aiwmys 
rex  Borussorum ;  and  the  Romans  (requcnti  v  used 
the  same  form,  as,  rex  Romanorum,  Maceaonmm. 
*  See,  for  this  oath,  our  article  Legion  of  Honor 
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Napoleon,  which  took  place  December  2, 
1804,  after  the  senate  had  set  forth  the 
result  of  the  votes  for  and  agamst  a  he- 
reditary emperor^  December  1.  It  ap- 
peared from  60,000  lists,  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  106  departments,  that  out  of 
three  millions  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  voters,  only  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  six^-mne  votes  were  against  the 
elevation  of  Napoleon  to  the  thn>ne.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  fleet  of  Boulogne  had 
been  often  exposed  to  the  most  ingenious 
and  repeated  attacks  by  fire-ships  of  all 
kinds,  which,  however,  by  the  judicious 
measures  of  admiral  Bruiz,  were  almost 
entirely  finistrated.  Soon  after,  Bruix 
died.  The  death  of  this  eminent  officer 
was  so  much  the  more  felt,  as  he  would 
have  been  of  great  service  in  the  naval 
war  which  threatened  France,  and  which, 
in  the  case  of  Spain,  had  already  besun, 
bv  the  arbitrary  capture,  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  of  four  royal  register-ships  com- 
ing fiY)m  the  La  Plata,  though  Spain  was 
entirely  disposed  for  peace.  Though  the 
sejkUua-consuUe  declared  only  Joseph  and 
Louis  princes,  yet  the  sisters  of  the  em- 
peror were  soon  treated  as  imperial  prin- 
cesses, which  had  an  effect  upon  the  sta- 
tion of  their  husbands.  Murat,  husband 
of  Najpoleon's  youngest  sister,  and  Eugene 
Beaubamais,  were  made  princes :  the  for- 
mer was  also  made  grana-admiral  of  the 
empire,  the  latter  arch-chancellor  of  the 
state.  Soon  after,  an  event  happened 
which  seems  to  be  the  first  indication  that 
Napoleon  intended  to  make  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  French  state  and  the 
French  empire — an  idea  which  soon  de- 
veloped itself  rapidly.  Napoleon's  eldest 
sister,  Eliza,  who  had  been  married,  since 
1797,  to  general  Bacciocchi,  received  from 
the  emperor  the  principality  of  Piombino, 
for  her  and  her  male  descendants,  but  with 
this  condition,  that  the  hereditary  prince 
should  not  have  a  right  to  ascend  the  throne 
before  he  had  received  the  investiture  from 
the  emperor  of  the  French.  The  prince 
of  Piombino  entered,  besides,  into  many 
obUgations  for  this  fief.  In  the  be^nning 
of  1805,  Napoleon  wrote,  with  his  own 
hand,  a  letter  to  George  III,  offering  to 
conclude  peace,  for  the  welfare  of  Europe. 
George  III  had  just  then  experienced 
a  return  of  his  mental  disorder;  so  that 
lord  Mulgrave,  then  secretary  of  state, 
wrote  an  answer  to  the  French  minister 
of  foreign  affiurs,  under  date  of  Januaiy 
14,  stating  that  the  king  could  not  accept 
the  proffer  without  consulting  his  allies ; 
and  containing  great  praise  of  the  empe- 


ror of  Russia,  which  indicated  that  this 
power  was  inclined  to  join  the  ehemies 
of  France.  Nq)oleon  may  now  We  first 
determined  to  banish  all  regard  for  the 
balance  of  power  supported  oy  England, 
and  to  adopt  the  idea  of  a  federative  sys- 
tem, in  which  France  should  have  a  pre- 
ponderating influence.  January  12,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain,  which 
put  nve  vessels  of  the  line  and  5000  men 
at  the  empercH^s  disposal.  The  emperor 
of  the  French  could  not  well  remain  the 
president  of  the  Italian  republic.  Depu- 
ties fiY>m  the  latter  came  to  ofler  him  the 
crown  of  Italy,  which  he  accepted,  in  or- 
der to  place  it  upon  a  younger  head,  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  nations  would  al- 
low it  He  had  in  vain  requested  his 
brother  Joseph  to  accept  the  crown  of 
Lombardy.  (Seie  Joseph)  This  was  on 
March  17 ;  and  fi^m  that  day  he  called 
himself  emperor  of  the  French  and  king 
of  Italy.  The  reason  fi>r  his  using  the 
name  of  the  country,  in  the  second  title, 
instead  of  that  of  the  people,  as  in  the  first, 
is,  that  he  (Considered  his  relations  to 
France  proper,  and  other  countries  under 
his  sway  essentially  different.  His  au- 
thority over  the  latter  was  a  matter  of 
temporary  expediency ;  but  his  relation  to 
France  he  deemed  firm,  and  therefore  his 
title,  as  French  sovereign,  was  made  to  ex- 
press precisely  his  authority.  May  26,  he 
crowned  himself  with  the  iron  crown  (q.  v.) 
in  the  cathedral  at  Milan,  pronouncing 
these  words,  whilst  he  took  the  crown  from 
the  altar :  Dieu  me  la  donne ;  gore  h  qui  la 
louche  (God  has  given  it  to  me ;  wo  to  him 
who  touches  it) — words  which  became  the 
device  of  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  es- 
tablished after  die  coronation.  The  oath 
which  Naiioleon  took  was  similar  to  that 
which  he  nad  taken  in  France.  June  7, 
Eugene  Beauhamais  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Italy,  and  the  Ligunan  republic 
was  incorporated  with  France,  after  the 
vote  of  the  people  to  that  effect  had  been 
obtained.  With  Genoa,  also  Parma,  Pi- 
acenza,  and  Guastalla,  were  added  to 
France.  The  Po  and  Sema  were  declared 
to  be  the  division  between  France  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  republic  of  Luc- 
ca was  given  as  a  principality  to  Felix 
Bacciocchi.  Before  Napoleon  left  Italy, 
the  convents  were  abolished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  charitable  orders,  or  those 
which  devoted  themselves  to  instruction, 
and  a  few  others,  in  order  not  to  do  too 
much  at  once ;  and  several  other  salutary 
regulatioi  is  were  made.  Notwithstanding 
the  benefits  which  his  policy  conferred  on 
the  country,  these  changes  were  c<»8ider- 
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ad  as  viokoioas  of  the  law  of  natioD^  and 
the  incorporation  of  Genoa  with  the  em- 
pire became  the  pretext  for  a  war  long  re- 
solved upon.  April  11, 1805,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Russia  and  England, 
by  which  they  engaged  to  use  the  most 
enective  means  to  form  a  general  coahtion 
agauist  France.  An  anny  of  500,000  men 
was  to  force  this  empire  to  restore  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  England 
engaged,  besides  funiiahing  troops,  to  pay 
1,^,000  pounds  sterling  annual  subndies 
for  every  100,000  men  furnished  by  her 
allies.  The  various  treaties  between  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  England,  Sweden,  &c^  for 
this  purpose,  should  be  read,  as  they  con- 
tain many  important  particulars.  The 
French  government  even  published  secret 
articles,  agreed  on  between  the  powers, 
and  providing  that  Ly<Mis  should  be  given 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  that  Belgium 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  relations  in 
which  it  was  placed  in  1815.  Napoleon, 
though  well  informed  of  all  these  transac- 
tions, continued,  apparenthr  with  the  great- 
est zeal,  the  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
England.  He  spoke  the  language  of  peace 
to  Austria;  but  the  Austrians  had  already 
marched,  September  14,  into  Munich. 
N^K>leon  called  his  army  the  grand  army. 
The  plan  of  the  campaign,  with  its  vari- 
ous combinations  and  provisions,  is  a  strik- 
ing exhibition  of  genius ;  and  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  made  his  victories  conduce 
to  his  political  objects,  shows  his  great 
qualifications  for  ruling.  September  25 
and  26,  his  army  crossed  the  Rhine.  Oc- 
tober 2,  he  concluded  a  trea^,  in  Lud- 
wigsbuiig,  with  the  elector  of*^  W*irtem- 
berg,  which  save  bun  a  now  accession  of 
'troops :  on  the  same  dav,  the  Bai-arians 
formed  a  junction  with  the  French  army. 
On  the  3d,  Bemadotte,  who  had  super^ 
seded  Mortier  in  Hanover,  marched  with 
his  corx)8  through  the  neutral  Prussian  pos- 
sessions in  Franconia.  Tints,  on  tlie  4th, 
the  Austrians  were  menaced  on  the  flank 
and  rear.  On  the  8tli,  Murat  gained  an 
important  victory  at  Wertingcn.  On  the 
10th,  Napoleon  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Baden,  at  Esslingen.  On  the  14th,  the 
Austrians  were  partially  defeated  at  Ulm« 
On  the  17th,  Mack  capitulated  in  Ulm ; 
and  on  the  next  day,  another  Austrian 
corps  at  Trochtelfingcn,  and  anotlier  at 
Bopfingen.  Napoleon^  fortune  seemed, 
nevertheless,  to  waver.  On  the  21st,  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleet  was  annihilated 
by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar;  the  archduke 
Charles  entered '  Italy ;  Prussia  put  its 
troops  in  motion;  the  Russian  emperor 
appeared  himself  in  Berlin,  and  persuaded 


Frederic  William  to  lake  part  in  the  war: 
but  the  French  advanced  without  delay 
into  Austria ;  and,  November  13,  Murat  en- 
tered Vienna,  and  Napoleon,  Schdnbrumi. 
Heavy  contrikMitions  were  imposed  upon 
the  country  (among  other  things,  for  the 
support  of  me  orphans  and  widows  of 
French  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the  cam- 
paign) ;  and  afler  the  (so  caUed)  battle  of 
the  three  emperors,  at  Austeriitz  (q.  v.), 
December  2,  the  emperor  Francis  had  an 
interview  with  Napoleon  on  the  4th,  and 
on  the  6th  concluded  an  armistice.  This 
was  followed,  December  26th,  by  the 
peace  of  Presbui^g,  which  deprived  Aus- 
tria of  some  fine  provinces,  and  aggran- 
dized Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Ba- 
den. (See  the  article  Presburg,  Peace  of.] 
Such  a  series  of  rapid  and  decisive  victo- 
ries was  almost  unexampled.  Aconvention 
had  been  previously  concluded  with  Prus- 
sia, at  Vienna,  December  15,  giving  to  that 
country  Hanover,  and  thereby  severing 
Prussia  from  England.  The  new  king  of 
Bavaria  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  step-son  of  Napoleon;  Stephanie  Beau- 
hamais,  niece  of  the  empress  Josephine, 
was  married  to  the  crown-prince  of  Ba- 
den. A  decree  of  the  senate  conferred  on 
the  emperor  the  title  of  Great.  Pitt,  his 
implacable  enemy,  had  died,  January  2S, 
1806.  March  2,  Napoleon  proclaimed  to 
the  legislative  body  the  dominion  of 
France  over  Italy.  March  16,  Napoleon 
created  his  brother-in-law  Murat  duke  of 
Cleves  and  Berg,  and,  on  the  90th,  his 
brother  Joseph  lung  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
afler  the  latter  had  occupied  that  kingdom 
with  French  troops,  because  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  had  allowed  20,000  Eng- 
lish and  Russian  soldiers  to  land,  contrary 
to  his  engagements  with  France  (see  the 
article  Joseph,  in  the  Appendix  of  vol.  vii) ; 
Venice  was  united  with  France ;  Guastal- 
la  was  given  to  Pauline,  the  sister  of 
Napoleon;  Neufchatel  to  Berthier,  the 
minister  of  ^^tu*.  The  family  law  of  March 
31  closely  connected  all  the  members  of 
the  imperial  fimiily,  with  all  their  do- 
minions, to  the  emperor,  who  saw  no  otli- 
er  way  of  overcoming  England,  and  forc- 
ing her  to  conclude  peace,  than  by  de- 
pnving  her  of  all  influence  on  the  conti- 
nent; and  this  he  intended  to  eflect  by 
extending  his  power  as  far  as  possible. 
Besides,  he  had  seen  that  the  other  powera 
of  the  continent  would  not  fulnl  their 
promises  without  the  compulsion  of  fear. 
This  fiunily  law,  however,  could  never 
have  continued,  if  a  successor  of  less  mil- 
itary and  political  talent  had  fblbwed  hjm« 
OS  was  tobeexpected.  May  24,  his  brother 
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Louis  also  received  a  crown,  Napoleon 
titeismuting  the  Botayian  republic  into  the 
kingdoni  of  Plolland.  Talleyrand  and 
Bemadotte  were  created  d^es.  Domains 
in  the  conquered  countries  were  the  re- 
wards of  the  generals  and  ministers.  July 
12,  1806,  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine 
(q.  V.)  was  formed  in  Paris,  and  Napoleon, 
as  its  protector,  became  the  ruler  of  the 
greater  part  of  Germany ;  and  the  empe- 
ror Francis  renounced,  August  6,  the  im- 
perial throne  of  Germany ;  and,  without 
a  struggle,  the  ancient  empire  was  dissol?- 
ed,  af&r  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  em- 
pire in  effect,  and  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  goYemments  are  established.  What- 
ever the  dreams  of  some  fenciful  politi- 
cians may  have  been,  and  contintie  to  be, 
eveiy  unprejudiced  obseiver  must  confess 
that  the  destruction  of  the  German  empire 
was  necessary.  A  few  notes  were  written, 
and  the  empire  fell  to  dust,  like  those  bod- 
ies which  retain  their  form  for  a  long  time 
when  undisturbed,  but  crumble  as  soon  as 
touched.  In  the  article  PrtiMui,  we  have 
spoken  of  the  painful  and  embarrassing 
situation  of  that  country  in  relation  to 
France  and  England.  At  the  beginmng 
of  1806,  England  declared  war  against 
Prussia,  for  having  taken  poeseesion  of 
Hanover ;  yet  Fox,  now  prime  minister  of 
Great  Britain,  showed  himself  willing  to 
treat  respecting  peac«  with  France ;  but 
when  the  Prussian  ambassador  learned 
that  the  restitution  of  Hanover  was  spo- 
ken of  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  peace 
between  France  and  England,  it  may  be 
said  that  war  between  Prussia  and  France 
1WBB  certain ;  and  when  Napoleon  estab- 
lished the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
Prussia  thought  it  her  duty  to  endeavor  to 
check  his  growing  power  in  Germany. 
She  declared  war,  and  die  combined  Prus- 
sian and  Saxon  army,  consisting  half  of 
foreigners,  was  totally  routed,  October  14, 
1806,  in  a  double  batde  at  Auerst&dt  and 
Jena,  a  long  description  of  which  b  ffiven 
under  the  head  of  Jefut.  Before  the  battle 
of  Jena,  Napoleon  directed  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  tiy  to  stop  the 
efiiision  of  blood,  dated  Gera,  October  12. 
Saxony  was  separated  from  the  alliance 
with  Prussia,  and  the  scattered  portions  of 
the  army  of  tb  0  latter  submitted  to  the 
enemy,  whilst  almost  all  her  fortresses  fell 

Sr  treachery  or  cowardice.  October  27, 
c^leon  made  his  entry  into  Berlin,  and 
organized  a  government  for  the  conquer- 
ed Prussian  territories.*    General  Mortier 

*  The  pardcm  of  prince  Hatsfeld  (q.  yX  at  this 
tine,  is  a  pleasing  incident  in  Napoleon's  ufe.  In 
the  beat  or  political  excitement,  whose  effect  is  al> 


had  occupied  the  principality  of  I 
and  driven  the  elector  of  Hesse  out  < 
country.  The  house  of  BnmswicI 
declared  to  have  ceased  to  reign,  o 
count  of  the  celebrated  manifesto  i 
by  the  duke,  which,  however,  was  c 
up  by  French  emigrants.  Some  ne 
tions  for  peace,  which  took  place  at 
lottenburg,  near  Berlin,  were  fruitlesg 
vember  21,  Napoleon  issued  the  fi 
Berlin  decree,  declaring  Great  I 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  strictl; 
hibiting  all  intercourse  with  her. 
C<mHnmial  S}f8tem.)  The  French  1 
continued  to  advance.  At  Poeen,  ] 
leon  promised  to  the  lon^-wronged 
the  restoration  of  their  kingdom.  A 
sian  army  hastened,  indeed,  to  aid  th 
of  Prussia ;  but  the  batde  of  Pultua 
cember  26;  the  bloody  battle  of  1 
February  7  and  8, 1807  (see  Evlaa] 
capitulation  of  Dantzic ;  the  divisi 
the  Russian  power  by  the  Ttukish 
the  skirmish  at  Heilsberg,  June  ] 
Ostrolenka,  on  the  12th;  and  the 
of  Friedland  (q.  v.),on  the  14th,— fina 
suited  in  a  truce  on  the  21st ;  and,  < 
7th  of  Jidy,  in  a  peace  between  1 
and  FnoiGe,  and,  on  the  9th,  be 
France  and  Prussia,  at  lllsit.  In  th 
cle  T^UsUy  Peace  of,  are  nven  the  resi 
this  peace,  the  main  features  of 
were,  that  Pruasia  lost  upwards  0 
millions  of  subjects,  and  had  to  pay 
bitant  contributions.  Her  princip 
tresses  remained  in  the  power  < 
French  until  all  was  paid.  The  i 
created  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  gi 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  pro 
to  the  royal  diniity.  A  new  kingdo 
composed  of  Hessia,  Bnmswick,  Ha 
Osnabrfick,  and  part  of  Prussia,  r» 
to  the  Elbe,  called  the  kingdom  of 
phalia  (q.  v.),  the  crown  of  wbicl 
given  to  Jerome,  the  youngest  brotJ 
the  emperor,  married  to  a  firincess 
of  Wiutemberg.  (See  Jerome.) 
ever  views  N^wleon  himself  cntei 
respecting  these  newly-created  kinj 
— whether  they  were  at  some  fulur 
to  give  way  to  institutions  more  caic 
for  stability  and  independence,  or  w 
he  actually  thouffbt  it  poeaible  and  < 
ble  to  establish,  m  this  way,  a  pern 
dependence  of  foreicn  countries 
France— a  view  which  can  hardly 

ways  to  exaggerate  or  distort ^  this  pardon  c 
feld  was  called  a  theatrical  display  j  as  if, 
momeot,  Napoleon  either  needed,  or  could 
to  coDciiiate  the  Pnissians.  Similar  c 
were  also  often  cast  on  bis  offers  of  p< 
stop  the  efibsion  of  blood. 
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cribed  to  him,  as  the  impiBCticabilit^  of  it 
yna  too  evident  (the  existence  of  this  sys- 
tem of  foreign  dependencies  resting  upon 
his  personal  energies,  and  the  strange  con- 
flict of  interests  in  Europe) — we  say, 
whatever  were  his  views,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  he  abolished  aristocratic 
privileges  in  the  conquered  countries,  and 
transptanted  thither  various  institutions, 
ibunaed  on  liberal  principles,  the  free  op- 
eration of  which,  of  course,  was  impeded 
by  the  protracted  wars  in  Europe.  Na- 
poleon returned  to  France,  and  received 
m  Paris  the  visits  of  die  German  princes. 
In  destroving  the  power  of  Prussia,  he 
probably  nad  three  objects :  I.  to  deprive 
Russia  of  a  power  ever  ready  to  unite  it- 
self  with  her,  in  her  attacks  upon  the  new 
order  of  things,  particularly  smce  the  spo- 
liation of  Poland,  in  which  they  both  shar- 
ed;  2.  to  be  safe  agunst  attacks  from  the 
east,  whilst  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  west ;  3.  to  ensure  the  rigorous  observ- 
ance of  the  continental  system  alonff 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  The  interview  of 
Napoleon  and  Alexander,  at  Tilsit,  result- 
ed m  a  personal  friendship  between  the 
two  monarchs,  promoted,  perhaps,  by  the 
late  conduct  of  Engbnd  towards  the  em- 
peror of  Russia.  England  suroected  the 
conclusion  of  tecret  articles  or  peace  be- 
tween them,  and  insisted  on  knowing 
them.  As  this  was  refused,  she  feared  that 
Denmark,  unable  to  maintain  her  neutral- 
ity in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  yield 
up  her  ships  to  supply  the  French  loss  at 
Trafalgar.  The  English  cabinet,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  and  succeeded,  September  7, 
after  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen* 
The  Danish  fleet  consisted  of  18  vesseb 
of  the  line,  15  frigates,  6  brigs,  and  25 
gun-boats.  The  fate  of  Denmark,  at  this 
time,  was  the  harder,  as  she  had  honesdy 
struggled  to  preserve  her  neutrality ;  but, 
in  great  political  crises,  it  is  impossible 
either  for  nations  or  for  individuals  to  re- 
main neutral.  One  of  the  first  measures 
of  Napoleon,  after  his  return  to  St.  Cloud, 
July  27, 1807,  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
tribunate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cotir  des 
compies  was  established,  containing,  as  be- 
fore the  revolution,  three  departments ; — 
one  for  the  expenditure ;  another  for  the 
revenue ;  and  the  thurd  for  the  expendi- 
ture and  revenue  of  the  cities  and  com- 
munities. His  attention  to  internal  im- 
provement was  unabated.*  Still  further 
to  straiten  England,  Napoleon  now  shut 

*  Hii  atimtioD  to  thif  nibject  appears  from  ma- 
ny documeBto,  and  Is  atrikiogly  sfaowa  in  the  fol- 


up  the  ports  of  the  Pyrenean  iiemnsahu 
PortugJ,  which  has,  for  the  last  oentuxy, 
always  been  dependent  on  England,  at- 
tracted particuiariy  Napoleon^s  attention. 
Spain,  ever  since  1795  subservient  to 
France,  had  been  so  merely  from  fear ; 
and,  when  Napoleon,  in  1806,  was  occu- 
pied with  Prussia,  Godoy,  the  prince  of 
peace,  had  issued  a  proclamation,  calMng 
upon  the  Spaniards  to  take  up  arms  a^painst 
the  common  enemy,  who,  however,  was  not 
named  more  definitely.  Pradt  (q.  v.)  (Mi- 
TnoircM  sur  la  RholuHon  d'Esp.)  ascribes 
Napoleon's  conduct  towards  Spain,  to  his 
being  irritated  by  this  foolish  proclama- 
tion ;  but  the  plans  of  Napoleon  were  not 

lowinr  letter,  which  was  published  in  No.  12  of 
the  Kevue  Britarmique.  it  shows  his  large,  pen- 
etrating, prospective  views,  and  constant  refer- 
ence to  posterity,  and  to  their  opinion }  the  lofty 
spirit  in  which  he  undertook  labors  of  practical 
utility;  the  blended  familiarity  and  elevation  of 
tone  with  which  he  addressea  has  ministers ;  the 
impulse  which  he  gave  to  his  government  bv  the 
paths  which  he  traced  out  for  others  to  follow; 
and  his  practical  spirit.  As  it  was  not  wriltea  for 
publication,  it  will  not  be  charged  with  deception. 

**  FoRTAiiiaBUiAD,  Nov.  14,  ld07. 
"  Monsieur  Cretet,— 

*'  You  have  received  the  imperial  decree  by  which 
I  have  authorized  the  sinking  fund  to  lead  8,000,000 
francs  to  the  city  of  Paris.  I  suppose  that  you 
are  employed  in  takin?  measures  wnich  may  bring 
these  WOKS  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  may  aug- 
ment the  revenues  of  the  city.  Li  these  works, 
there  are  some  which  will  not  be  very  prodactive, 
but  are  merely  for  ornament.  There  are  others, 
such  as  the  pdleries  over  the  markets,  the  slangh- 
ter-houscs,  &.c.,  which  will  be  very  productive  ; 
but  to  make  them  so  will  require  activity.  The 
shops,  for  which  1  have  granted  you  lunds,  are  not 
yet  commenced.  I  suppose  you  have  takes  up 
the  funds  destined  for  the  fountains,  and  that  you 
have  employed  them  provbionally  for  the  ma- 
chine at  Marly.  Carry  on  the  whole  with  spirit. 
This  system  of  advancing  mon^  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  to  augment  iu  branches  of  revenue,  ia  also 
intended  to  contribute  to  its  embellishmenU  My 
intention  is  to  extend  it  to  other  departments. 

*•  I  have  many  canals  to  make :  that  from  Dijon 
to  Paris ;  that  m>m  the  Rhine  to  the  Sa6ne ;  and 
that  from  the  Rhine  to  tlie  Scheldt.  These  three 
canals  can  be  carried  on  as  vigorously  as  could  be 
wished.  My  intention  is,  independently  of  the 
funds  which  are  granted  from  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  to  seek  extraordinary  funds  for  the  three 
canals.  For  this  purpose,  1  should  like  to  sell 
the  canal  of  St.  Quentin,  the  produce  of  which 
might  be  employed  to  expedite  the  works  of  the 
canal  of  Buirundy.  In  fact,  I  would  sell  even 
the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  apply  the  proceeds 
to  the  construction  of  the  canal  Irom  the  Rlibc  to 
the  Sadne.  I  suppose  tltat  the  canal  of  St.  Quen- 
tin  might  be  sold  for  8,000,000  francs ;  that  of 
Loing  for  as  much ;  and  the  canal  of  Lampiedoc 
for  more.  There  would  then  be  aOfiOOJOSO  pro- 
cured immediately,  which  I  should  emf^y  in  car- 
rying on  the  three  great  canals  with  all  possi- 
ble rapidity.    I  have  the  money ;  the  slat*  will 
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likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  proclamation 
of  a  subject  like  Godoy.  (q.  v.)  Between  the 
agent  of  the  latter  at  Paris  (Izquierdo  by 
name)  and  the  French  court,  a  convention 
was  si^^d,  on  October  27,  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  in  which  it  was  provided  tliat  the 
house  of  Bra^nza  should  cease  to  reign  in 
Portugal,  which  was  to  be  divided  into 
North  Lusitania,  for  the  king  of  Etruria, 
who  was  to  restore  Tuscany  to  France ; 
South  Lusitania,  for  €k>doy,  aa  a  sovereign 
prince ;  and  the  central  provinces,  which 
were  to  be  subsequently  disposed  of. 
Napoleon  had  informed  the  prince  regent 
of  Portugal,  in  August,  ^that  be  must 
give  up  ful  connexion  with  England,  con- 
lose  nothing :  <mi  the  contrary,  it  will  g^in  ^  since, 
if  it  loses  the  revenaes  of  the  canals  of  Loing,  Su 
Quentin,  and  that  of  the  south,  it  will  gain  the 
product  of  the  canals  of  the  Scheldt,  Napoleon, 
and  Burgundy ;  and  when  these  works  are  com- 
pleted, if  circumstances  permil,  1  shall  sell  these, 
m  order  ta  make  others.  Thus  my  object  is  to 
pursue  a  directly  opposite  course  to  England,  or 
to  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  there.  In  England, 
a  charter  would  have  been^pranted,  for  construct- 
ing the  canal  of  St.  Quentin,  and  the  work  would 
have  been  left  to  capitalists.  I  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, begun  by  constructing  the  canal  of  St. 
Quentin.  It  has  cost,  I  believe,  8,000.000  fi-ancs } 
it  will  produce  500^000  francs.  I  shall,  then,  loee 
nothing  by  selling  it  to  a  company  for  what  it  has 
cost  me ;  since,  vath  this  money^  I  shall  construct 
other  canals.  Make  me,  I  beg  or  you,  a  report  up- 
on this  subject ;  otherwise,  we  shall  die  without 
seeing  these  three  canals  navirated.  In  fact,  it  is 
six  years  since  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin  was  be- 
gan, and  it  is  not  yet  finished.  Now,  these  canals 
are  of  much  more  importance.  The  expense  of 
that  of  Burgmidy  is  estimated  at  thirty  millioan. 
What  can  be  expended  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  state,  does  not  exceed  a  million  yearly :  the 
departments  do  not  furnish  more  than  m)0,000 
fhmcs.  It  would,  then,  require  twenty  years  to 
finish  this  canal.  What  may  not  happen  in  this 
timet  Wars  and  inefficient  men  will  come, 
and  the  canals  will  remain  unfinished.  The  canal 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt  will  also  cost  a 
lanpe  sum.  Tlie  general  funds  of  the  state  are  not 
sumcient  to  carry  them  on  as  quickly  as  we  could 
wish.  The  canal  of  Napoleon  is  in  the  same  sit- 
uation. Let  me  know  how  much  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  expend  yearly  on  each  of  these  three  ca- 
nals. I  suppose  that,  without  injuring  other  works, 
we  might  allow  to  each,  yearly,  three  or  four  mil- 
Hous  ;  and  that  thus,  in  five  or  six  3rears,  we  might 
sec  them  all  navi^ted.  You  will  infonn  me  how 
much  the  existing  imposts  will  furnish  for  these  three 
canals  j  how  much  I  have  mntcd  for  1808,  and 
the  supplementary  funds  vnuch  1  granted  in  1806, 
for  carryinj^  on  these  works  with  the  greatest  activ- 
ity. You  will  propose  to  me  to  sell  the  three  canals 
already  finished,  and  at  what  price  it  would  be  best 
to  soil  them.  I  take  upon  myself  the  charge  of  fiud- 
mg  purchasers  :  then  we  shall  have  money  in  abun- 
dance. You  must  tell  me,  in  your  rcf>ort,  how 
much  the  three  which  I  wish  speeduv  to  finish  are  es- 
timated to  cost,  and  compare  it  witn  the  sums  which 
the  three  old  canals  ha*  e  cost  that  I  wish  to  sell. 

"  You  understand  what  I  wish.    My  intention 
is,  to  go  beyond  your  repo*t.    Pefhaps  it  will  lead 


fiscate  English  merchandise  in  Poito- 
guese  ports,  and  adhere,  without  reserve, 
to  the  contmental  system,  if  the  house  of 
Braganza  wished  to  remain  on  the  throne^ 
— a  demand  which  it  was  actually  impo»- 
sible  to  fiilfi],  besides  being  inconsistent 
with  the  oatli  taken  by  overy  ruler  of  Por- 
tugal. When  a  French  and  Spanish  ar- 
my approached,  he  and  his  family  em- 
barked, November  29,  for  Brazil:  the 
next  day,  Junot  entered  Lisbon,  and  the 
conquest  of  Portugal  was  completed. 
The  potitical  state  of  Spain  at  this  time 
was  deplorable,  ftnd  the  condition  of  the 
Spanish  court  shocking.  It  consisted  of 
a  king,  miivensally  called  inqfU  and  ink- 
to  opening  a  fund  for  public  works,  into  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  navigation  of  the  canals  would 
be  immediately  thrown.  We  mie;ht  thus  grant  to 
this  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  three  canals, 
and  of  others  besides,  if  there  are  any  which  can 
be  sold.  With  this  institution  we  sliould  change 
<5ie  face  of  the  country. 

"  1  have  made  the  §^ory  of  my  rcien  to  consist 
in  changing  the  face  of  the  territory  of  my  empire. 
The  execution  of  these  great  works  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  interest  of  my  people  as  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  I  attach  equal  importance  and  ereat 
glory  to  the  supfMfession  of  mendicity.  Funos  are 
not  wanting ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  die  work 
proceeds  sbwly,  and,  meantime,  years  are  passing 
away.  We  must  not  pass  througn  this  world  with- 
out teaving  traces  which  may  commend  our  mem- 
ory to  ppsterity.  I  am  goinr  to  be  absent  for  a 
montli.  Be  ready  on  the  15ui  December  to  an- 
swer all  these  Questions,  which  yon  will  have  ex- 
amined in  detail,  that  I  may  be  able,  by  a  general 
decree,  to  put  the  finishing  Blow  to  mendicity.  You 
must  find,  before  the  loth  December,  in  the  re- 
served funds,  and  the  funds  of  the  communes,  the 
necessary  means  for  the  support  of  sixty  or  one 
hundred  houses  for  the  extirpation  of  oeggaify. 
The  places  where  they  shall  be  erected  must  be 
designated,  and  the  regulations  completed.  Do 
not  ask  me  for  three  or  four  months  to  obtain  fur- 
ther instractions.  You  have  young  auditors,  intelli- 
gent prefects,  skilful  engineers ',  oring  all  mto  ac- 
tion, and  do  not  sleep  m  the  ordinary  labors  of 
the  bureau.  It  is  neeessary,  likewbe,  that,  at 
the  same  time,  all  that  relates  to  the  administra 
tion  of  the  public  works,  should  be  completed  -y  so 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fine  season ,. 
France  may  present  the  spectacle  of  a  conntiy 
without  a  single  beggar,  and  where  all  the  popu- 
lation may  be  in  acuon  to  embellish  and  render 
productive  our  immense  territory. 

"  You  must,  also,  prepare  for  me  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary respectmg  inc  measures  to  be  taken  for  ob- 
taining from  the  draining  of  the  marshes  of  Coi- 
tcntin  and  Rochefort,  money  for  supportuiff  ibo 
fund  for  public  worlu,  and  for  finishing  the  uraiii- 
ings,  or  preparing  others. 

*'  The  winter  evenings  are  long ;  fill  your  |>ort- 
folios,  that  we  may  be  able,  during  the  evenuigft 
of  these  three  months,  to  discuss  the  means  loi 
attaining  great  results. 

**  Upon  this,  &c. 

"  NArOLEOH." 

"  M.  CmxTiT,  my  ministor  of  the  iotarier  ** 
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UeA^-which,  indeed,  the  conduct  of 
Ghariee  IV  shows  that  he  must  have  been ; 
— a  criminal  queen,  who  did  not  even  ob- 
serre  appeaianoes ;  an  ambitious  and  in- 
triguing &vorite  and  prime-minister ;  and 
anneir-apparent  conspiring  against  his  fii- 
thei^s  throne.  A  conspiracy  of  the  prince 
of  Asturias  induced  even  the  king  to  make 
public  avowals,  which  proved  the  truth  of 
all  the  ac>andal,  political  and  domestic,  re- 
specting the  roval  &mily,  that  many,  till 
then,  had  not  fully  credited.  These  cir- 
cumstances had  taken  place  when  Napo- 
leon made  a  jouraev  to  Italy,  towards  the 
end  of  1807.  In  Venice  he  saw  Joseph, 
king  of  Nq>le8;  and  when  he  returned  to 
Mantua  from  Venice,  he  met  his  brother 
Lucien,  who  had  come  thither  from 
Rome.  Some  have  believed  that  be  then 
o^red  the  latter  the  crovm  of  Spain; 
but  we  cannot  judge  whether  he  had 
then  fidly  formed  the  project  of  placing  a 
new  race  on  the  Spanish  throne.  In  the 
article  Joteph  (Appendix  to  voL  vii),  it  is 
stated  that,  at  a  later  period,  Lucien  was 
offered  the  crown  of^  Niqiles,  when  Jo- 
seph exchanged  it  for  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Eugene  at  this  time  was  made 
prince  of  Venice,  his  infant  dauc^ter 
priooesB  of  Boloona,  and  Melzi  d'Erile 
duke  G^  Lodi,  and  the  order  of  the  iron 
crown  was  extended.  The  kingdom 
id  Etruria  was  changed  again  into  the 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  added  pro- 
idnonally  to  France.  The  queen  Maria 
Louisa,  ofEtruria,  returned  to  Spain.  Dec 
17, 18C7,  Napoleon  issued  the  famous  de- 
cree of  Milan  (see  OnUmadal  SifsUm)^ 
which  was  followed  by  a  still  severer  de- 
cree, of  January  11, 1806.  In  the  same 
month,  Kehl  and  Castel,  Wesel  and  Flush- 
ing, were  united  to  the  French  empire. 
General  MioUis  marched  into  Rome,  oc- 
cupied it,  and  kept  the  pope  in  a  state  of 
dependence,  but  not,  as  many  have  be- 
lieved, in  order  to  prevent  him  from  im- 
peding the  execuuon  of  the  plans  re- 
specting Spain.  A  new  hereditary  no- 
bility was  now  created,  vtk  order,  as  the 
emperor  expressed  himself  to  ^ve  the 
imperial  throne  the  requisite  dimity,  and 
to  excite  a  praiseworthy  emulation  in  the 
hearts  of  the  French.  The  titles  of  the 
new  nobihty  were  those  of  the  feudal 
times ;  yet  no  privileses  were  attached  to 
these  titlea  This  blow  was  considered 
by  the  old  nobility  more  severe  than  any 
previous  one,  and,  periiaps,  was  so.  This 
event  took  place  a  short  lime  before  the 
great  changes  in  Spain.  (For  a  connected 
relation  of  these  occurrences,  and  for  the 
war  in  Spain,  see  the  articles  Spwi^  and 


JoM^phJ)    The  schooto  and  instimtions  of 
instruction  in  the  whole  empire  were  uni- 
form^ organized,  but  in  a  military  man- 
ner ;  and  a  new  religious  catechism  was 
prepared  for  the  French  empire,  which 
was  offensive  to  the  thinking  part  of  the 
nation,  though  the  object  of  it  was  proba- 
bly to  deprive  certain  fanatics  of  the  m- 
fluence  which  thev  exerted  over  the  uih 
informed  against  K«q>oleon  and  the  new 
order  of  thinss.    The  Ekiglish  landed  m 
Portugal,  ana  the  Portuguese  showed  a 
ffreat  disposition  to  rise  against  the  French^ 
Najpoleon  brought  about  the  congress  of 
Ertiirt,  in  order  to  make  one  more  e£Ebn 
to  establish  peace,  or  at  least  to  secure 
himself  on  the  east,  that  he  might  devote 
his  whole  strength  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Pj^renean  peninsula,  particuliiriy  as  Aus- 
tria had  shown  a  great  disposition  to  break 
once  more  with  France.    The  article  £r- 
Jurt  contains  some  details  respecting  this 
congress,  which  took  place  in  SepL,  1808, 
and  at  ifdiich  the  emperor  Alexander  ap- 
peared, with  many  other  potentates.   The 
reader  will  find  there  also  the  joint  letter 
of  Ni^toleon  and  Alexander  to  George  III. 
England,  however,  refosed  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  peace,  and  replied  to  the 
letter  by  a  pubhc  note,  written  by  Can- 
ning ;  as  a  different  mode  of  answer,  said 
the  minister,  would  have  amounted  to  an 
acknowledsment  of  the  title  of  Napoleon. 
October    18,  N^leon  returned  to    Su 
Cloud:  on  the  29th, he  set  out  for  Spalh, 
where  his  presence  brought  victory  to  the 
French  arms.     But  threatening  move- 
ments of  the  Austrian  cabinet  speedily 
obliged  him  to  return.    Austria  declared 
war  April  9, 1809.    Napoleon  entered  In- 
golsuidt  on  the  18th.    On  the  20th,  he 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  AbeDsber|F;  on 
the  21st,  at  Landshut ;  on  the  22d,  at  £ck- 
mOhl  (see  Eckmim  ;  on  the  23d,  at  Rat- 
isbon;  and  on  the  12th  of  May, Vienna  ca- 
pitulated.   An  attempt  to  excite  the  Hun- 
^ians   to   insurrection  was  UDsuccese- 
tul ;  and  in  Tyrol,  then  belonging  to  Ba- 
varia, the  peasants  took  up  arms  against 
the  French,  being  promised  support  by  a 
letter  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  aflter- 
wards  shamefuUy  abandoned.    (See  Ho- 
Jer.)    Even  in  the  north  of  Germany,  an 
insurrectionary  spirit  broke  out.      (See 
SckilL)  On  the  2l8t  and  22d  of  May,  Na- 
poleon lost  the  battle  of  Aspera  (q.  v.)  and 
Esslingen ;  but  the  Italian  army  came  to 
his  aid ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Raah,  June 
14,  the  Austrians  also  lost,  July  5th  and 
6th,  the  battle  of  Wagram  (q.  v.),  which  re- 
sulted in  tlie  truce  at  Znaym,  July  12.    The 
T^rolese  alone  continued  to  fight  with 
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succesB,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick-OBls 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  a  superior  force. 
But  the  occupation  of  Walcheren  by  the 
English  (see  (Hranio\  the  capitulation  of 
Filling,  Auffust  15th,  and  the  conouest 
of  the  Ionian  ishuids,  October  9th,  did  not 
affect  the  success  of  Napoleon  in  Austria. 
On  the  13th,  a  Crerman  youth  of  the  name 
of  Stans  (q.  v.)  attempted  to  stab  him  in 
Schdnorunn.  Meanwhile  he  had  united, 
May  17, 1809,  the  whole  of  the  States  of 
the  Church  with  France.  Pius  VII  (q.  y.] 
had  no  arms  but  excommunication,  and 
this  he  pronounced,  June  12,  against  the 
emperor.  For  this  he  was  carried  to 
France,  where  Napoleon  thought  he  could 
deprive  him  of  aU  political  influence. 
October  14,  peace  was  concluded  at  Vi- 
enna. Austria  lost  some  valuable  prov- 
inces and  its  seacoasts.  The  Illyrian 
provinces  were  made  a  French  govern- 
ment. The  most  important  of  the  neffo- 
tiations  following  this  campaign  was  that 
for  the  hand  of  an  Austrian  princess  for 
the  emperor,  who,  if  his  elevation  to  the 
imperial  dimity  bad  been  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion,  to  give 
cjuiet  to  France,  certainly  wanted  a  son 
for  the  firm  establishment  of  his  throne, 
and  the  security  of  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions connected  with  it  Hard  as  it  was  for 
him  to  separate  fi^m  Josephine,  the  step 
was  one  that  might  have  been  expected; 
but  whether  he  acted  the  wisest  part  in 
marrying  an  Austrian  princess  is  another 
question,  not  to  be  discussed  here.  (See 
OtratUo,)  December  2,  Napoleon  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  his  coronation  at 
Paris  with  unusual  pomp — a  festival  re- 
markable for  the  great  number  of  sove- 
reigns from  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  who  attended  it,  and  for  the 
speech  which  Napoleon  delivered  on  that 
day  in  the  hall  of  the  legislative  body,  and 
which  was  directed  much  more  to  idl  Eu- 
rope llian  to  the  assembled  representatives 
ofthe  numerous  departments  of  France. 
December  16,  a  decree  ofthe  senate  annul- 
led the  marriage  between  Napoleon  and 
Josephine.  March  11,1810,  the  nuptials 
ofthe  emperor  with  the  archduchess  Ma- 
ria Louisa  (q.v.]  of  Austria  were  celebrated 
in  Vienna,  ana,  April  2,  cardinal  Fesch 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  at  Par- 
is. Peade  had  also  been  concluded,  Jan. 
6, 1810,  ^vith  Sweden,  on  the  basis  ofthe 
continental  system.  March  1,  moreover, 
the  viceroy  of  Italy  was  appointed  hered- 
itary grand-duke  of  Frankfort,  as  suc- 
cessor ofthe  prince  primate ;  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Hanover  was  united  with  the 
kmgdom  of  Westphalia ;  and,  on  the  16th, 


the  kmg  of  Holland  was  compelled  to 
make  great  concesnons.  He  therefore 
unexpectedly  resigned  his  crown,  July  1, 
which  he  could  no  longer  wear  with  in- 
dependence and  honor  (see  LovU  Bana- 
parU) ;  and  on  the  9tli,  the  incorporation  of 
Ae  whole  kingdom  with  the  French  em- 
pire yns  declu^.  A  similar  ftte  befell . 
Valais  and  the  countries  of  the  German 
confederacy  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ems, 
Weser  and  Elbe,  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
Oldenburg,  a  portion  ofthe  grand-duchy 
of  Berg,  and  even  some  parts  of  West- 
phalia, which  the  king  was  obliged  to 
cede.  A  great  portion  of  Europe  was 
subjugated.  Spain  alone  continued  to 
fight  Englana  remained  unconquered, 
and  Russia  was  still  a  formidable  power. 
With  America,  loo,  difierences  arose  re- 
specting the  continental  system ;  for  this 
reason  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  MiJan 
were  ostensibly  revoked,  April  28, 1811. 
But  the  tariff  of  Trianon,  as  it  was  called, 
the  continued  captures  and  burning  of 
English  and  colonial  goods,  inflicted  still 
deeper  wounds.  Napoleon  stood  on  the 
pinnacle  of  his  power,  which,  if  possible, 
was  still  more  consolidated  by  the  youm^ 
empress  giving  birth  to  a  prince,  March  20, 
1811,  to  whom,  even  before  his  birth,  bad 
been  given  the  title  of  king  of  Rome.  (See 
Reichkadt.)  About  the  end  of  the  year 
new  diflerences  arose  with  Russia  and 
Sweden.  Sweden  was  easily  deprived 
of  its  German  provinces,  Jan.  27, 1812. 
Preparations  on  the  most  extensive  scale 
were  soon  after  made  in  France  against 
Russia.  The  difference  between  France 
and  Russia,  it  is  generally  stated,  was  caus- 
ed by  Napoleon's  aimexing  the  territory  of 
several  members  ofthe  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  to  France.  Among  these  was  the 
duke  of  Oldenburg,  who  refused  to  take 
Eriurt,  with  the  territory  appertaininff  to 
it,  in  exchange  for  his  duchy,  and  pre%r- 
rcd  to  retire  to  the  court  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  his  near  relation.  But,  in  fact, 
the  chief  cause  ofthe  war  between  France 
and  Russia  was,  that  Alexander  would 
not  adhere  so  strictly  to  the  continental 
system  as  he  had  promised  to  do  at  Erfiirt 
Napoleon  thought  that  peace  could  not 
be  obtained  but  by  carrying  this  system 
through.  He  had  made  too  many  sacri- 
fices uready,  in  maintaining  it,  to  be  will- 
ing to  give  It  up.  Moreover,  he  saw  that 
the  two  empires  would  necessarily  come 
to  war  as  soon  as  Russia  should  attempt 
to  execute  her  plans  upon  Constantinople^ 
which  western  Europe  could  not  permit. 
Napoleon  was  then  at  the  head  of  such  a 
force  as  he  might  never  again  be  able  to 
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MmuDiind,  ADfl  thought  il  a  mat  o^«ct 
to  prevent  the  executkm  of  the  (jrrojectB 
of  ue  Ruman  colossua.  The  formidable- 
nesB  of  this  gicaDtic  power  to  the  west  of 
Europe,  and  the  necessity  of  clipmng  the 
wingB  of  its  ambition,  are  now  sufficiently 
apparent  But  Napoleon  foresaw  not  the 
iNiniing  of  Moscow,  and  the  great  impulse 
nren  thereby  to  the  Russian  people. 
The  winter,  which  set  in  several  weeks 
earher  than  usual,  did  the  resL  The 
battalions  of  the  French  and  allied  ar- 
mies assembled  in  Germany  and  Po- 
land. The  Prussian  fortresses  and  Dant- 
cic  were  still  occupied  by  the  French. 
Napoleon  left  St  Cloud  May  9.  In  Dres- 
den he  collected  around  him  the  Ger- 
man kings  and  princes,  the  emperor  and 
empress  of  Austria.  June  24,  he  led 
his  anny  across  the  Niemen.  Thus 
began  the  war  with  Rusiia.  He  called  it 
the  second  Polish  war.  (See  Russian- 
Gtrman  Wear  of  1812—15,  fanning  a 
division  of  the  article  Russia.)  NaM- 
leon*^  genius,  however,  shctfie  amidst  his 
reverse^  and  amazes  even  amidst  the 
horrors  of  the  passace  of  the  Berezina 
'November  26  and  23^  How  striking  is 
the  twenty-ninth  bulletin,  of  December  3 ! 
The  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  the  16th,  17th 
and  18tu  of  October,  displayed  all  his 
talent,  but  its  conseoucnces  were  most 
disastrous  to  Irm.  All  his  energies  were 
called  into  action  in  the  series  of  con- 
flicts between  the  Mame  and  Seine,  in 
February  and  March,  1814.  In  spite  of 
the  entreaiies  of  all  who  surround^  him, 
he  refused  to  make  peace.  (See  Chatil- 
lon^  Congress  aL)  Several  of  his  minis- 
ters, who  thought  his  ruin  certain,  con- 
sidered it  prudent  to  provide,  in  time,  for 
themselves,  especially  Talleyrand.  I'hey 
assisted  the  enemv  on  tiieir  way  to  Parid. 
The  senate,  too,  formerly  so  submissive, 
rose  against  the  emperor,  and  the  inse- 
curity of  absolute  power  was  strikingly 
demonstrated.  Marmont,  at  last,  aban- 
doned his  master.  (See  MarmonL) 
April  11, 1814,  Napoleon  signed  the  act 
of  abdication,  and  the  treaty,  which  left 
him  the  island  of  Elba,  with  sovereign 
power,  the  title  of  emperor^md  an  income 
of  2,000,000  francs.  He  dxlicated  with 
the  woids,  ^'The  allied  powers  having 
proclaimed  that  the  emperor  Napoleon  is 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  reestoblishment 
of  peace  in  Europe,  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, faithful  to  his  fninciptes,  declares 
that  he  renounces,  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy, 
because  there  is  no  personal  sacrifice, 
even  that  of  his  life,  which  he  is  not 


ready  to  make,  for  the  weUure  of  Fnmee, 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  worid."    At  this 
point  we  may  consider  the  history  of  the 
empire  aa,  in  the  main,  closed,  and  pause 
for  a  moment    The  time  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived when  Napoleon  can  be  cooify  esti- 
mated.   It  must  be  left  to  future  genera- 
tions to  consider  calmly  his  whole  careor, 
iindisturi)ed  by  personal  or  party  ftellng, 
and  unembarrassed  by  the  multitude  of 
details  which  now  prevent  the  true  bear- 
ing of  his  measures  from  being  seen. 
The  opinions  now  entertained  respcctiDg 
him  may  be  classed,  we  think,  under  the 
following  heads :   1.  That  he  was  a  usurp- 
er.   Tliis  charge  is  preferred  by  two  very 
.different  parties ;  «.  by  the  adherents  of 
legitimacy,  who  think  his  noblest  coun» 
would  have  been  to  play  the  port  of  gen- 
eral Monk.     We  need  not  discuss  th» 
point,  in  this  countiy,  and  in  the  year 
1832.    b.  The  chaige  of  usurpation  is 
also   made  by  some  repubUcaus.      We 
have  already  observed  that,  up  to   the 
time  when  Napoleon  took  the  reins  of 
go^pmment,  no  republic  can  be  said  to 
have  existed  in  France.    We  need  then 
only  ask,  whether  the  tendency  of  France 
was    towards  a  republic,    and   whether 
Napoleon  ought  to  have  lent  Kus  power  to 
establish  it,  provided  he  could  have  seen 
the  possibility  of  its  jiermoneiice.    The 
forms  of  governments,  iinpoitant  as  they 
are,  are  but  secondaiy  compared  to  the 
primary  elements  of  national  character 
and  political  condidon,  and   are  always 
dependent  on  the  latter.    The  ]weservat2on 
of  the  new .  politico-social  relations  was 
first  to  be  attended  to.     If  a   republic 
was  inconuNitible  ^Nith  justice,  safety  of 
])erBon  and  property,  internal  peace,  or 
national  independence,  ihe  former  ought 
to  have  given  way  to  the  latter.     We 
believe  there  are  few  people  of  judgment 
who,  at  present,  mamtain  that,  at  that 
period,  a  repubUc  would  have  comported 
with  the  internal  and  external  relations  of 
France.    Firmly  attached  as  we  are  to 
republican  institutions,  we  yet  must  ari- 
niit  that,  as  there  must  be  a  difference  in 
the  habitations  of  men,  according  to  tlie 
materials  wliich  they  possess    for  their 
coiistructjon,  so  govemmeifts  must  difli-r 
with  the  chamcter  and  condition  of  the 
governed.    Republics  cannot  exist  with- 
out republicanism,  and  republicanism  can- 
not be  created  by  the  forms  of  a  consti- 
tution, but  springs,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  nature  of  men's  relations  in  ordi- 
nal^ life.   Those  forms  of  social  connenon 
which  ore  favorable  to  this  spirit,  it  is,  of 
course,  the  duty  of  eveiy  lover  of  liberty  to 
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.promote.  2.  There  are  some  who  admire 
X^npoleoD,  and  acknowledge  that  he  did 
much  good  to  France,  but  maintain  that  his 
own  genius  and  success  led  him  astray ; 
that  l^  degrees  he  deviated  from  the  pnn- 
ciple  which  bad  elevated  him,  and  afforded 
the  only  "firm  basis  of  his  power ;  and 
that  he  gradually  gave  way  to  princi- 
ples which  must  ruin  him;  that,  more- 
over, he  laid  the  foundations  of  numerous 
institutions  which,  if  they  had  been  de- 
veloped, would  have  broudbt  in  again 
man^  of  those  evils  which  the  revolution 
had  just  removed;  and  that  he  omitted 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  those  institutions 
which,  if  developed,  would  have  pro- 
duced that  wide-spread  political  and 
social  activity,  on  which  true  liberty  can 
alone  rest ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  deprived 
the  nation  of  free  action,  and  organized 
the  whole  body  politic  less  in  a  civil  than 
in  a  militaiy  manner ;  and  that  ambition, 
so  natural  to  noble  and  elevated  souls, 
overpowered  him.  3.  Lastly,  there  are 
those  who  insist  ujpon  Napoleon's  having 
sincere]  V  wished  for  peace ;  that  he  had  no 
desire  ror  renewing  war  after  the  peace 
of  LmieviUe  and  of  Amiens,  but  that  he 
was  forced  to  war  by  the  unrelenting 
attacks  of  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  sup- 
ported by  the  money  of  England,  which 
was  itself  ruled  by  its  own  aristocracy, 
who  expected  that  Napoleon  would  ex- 
haust France,  and  exasperate  Europe,  bv 
rontinual  conflicts.  As  his  repeated  of- 
fers of  peace  were  spumed,  he  was  un- 
able, they  say,  to  establish  in  France 
institutions  in  accordancc^^th  free  prin- 
ciples, which  he  sincerely  wished  to 
establish,  and  which  he  must  have  been 
desirous  of  establishing  from  his  love  of 
(X)sthuTnous  fame,  ana  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  his  age,  in  which 
authority  could  no  longer  be  maintained 
merely  by  bnite  force,  but  required  the 
support  of  public  opinion.  They  sum  up 
tlie  whole  histoiy  of  the  empu%  in  these 
few  words:  "Napoleon  was  forced  to 
war  by  the  English,  and  to  the  dictato".- 
ship  by  the  war."  Napmeon  used»  not 
unfrequently,  to  say  to  his  conf.Jants, 
"  If  a  genera]  peace  is  ever  concluded, 
tiien  onlv  shall  I  be  able  to  sbjw  myself 
juch  as  I  am,  and  become  the  moderator 
of  Europe.  France  is  euabled,  by  her 
hi^h  civilization,  and  the  absence  of  all 
aristocracy,  to  moderate  the  extreme  de- 
mands of  the  two  principles  which  divide 
the  world,  by  placingherselfbetween  them, 
thus  preventing  a  general  conflagration,  of 
wMch  none  of  us  could  reasonably  ex- 
I)ect  to  see  the  end,  or  guess  the  issue :  for 
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that,  I  vrant  ten  years'  peace,  and  th< 
lish  oligarchy  will  not  aUow  it"  Wc 
his  brother  Joseph,  as  one  to  wh< 
disclosed  himself  in  this  way  repe< 
The  latest  events  are  melancholy 
mentaries  in  favor  of  Napoleon,  \ 
er  we  do  or  do  not  approve  entir 
his  course,  considering  what  the 
nal  state  of  France,  as  well  as  wh 
condition  of  Europe,  recjuired. — "^ 
turn  to  our  brief  biographical  sketcl 
the  island  of  Elba,  Napoleon  oc( 
himself  with  hterature,  and  the  coi 
tion  of  public  works ;  and  whilst  1 
•observing  the  discoid  of  the  Eui 
ppweis  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  ai 
blind  follv  manifested  by  the  Bourfc 
France,  tne  court  papera  of  Paris 
sented  him  as  mad !  We  are  uni 
state  what  caused  him  to  return 
Elba  precisely  at  the  time  when  1^ 
He  embarked,  February  26,  1815 
900  men,  and  landed,  March  1,  at  C 
not  far  from  Frejus,  where  he  had  1 
sixteen  years  before,  on  his  returi 
Egypt ;  and  his  march  to  Paris  ] 
time  might  well  be  compared  1 
former  joiumey.  On  the  voyage,  1 
written  a  proclamation,  which  set 
the  reasons  of  his  return,  and  of  wh 
caused  many  copies  to  be  made.  W 
encoimtering  any  royal  troops,  he  adu 
rapidly.  March  7th,  he  first  met  a  \h 
rovaJ  troops,  commanded  by  Lab^d 
who  could  not  prevent  them  from  j 
Napoleon's  guards.  The  same  ev 
the  gates  of  Grenoble  were  opei 
him.  Lyons  was  entered  on  the  ei 
of  the  10th.    On  the  13th,  marshf 

1q.  V.)  went  over  to  him ;  and  Marcl 
le  reached  Paris,  which  Louis  XVI 
left  in  haste, — an  event  which  plainly 
ed,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  F 
were  against  the  Bourbons, — and  s 
distinguished  person^  who  had  be 
ways  unvrilling  to  rafly  round  Nap 
now  joined  him,  either  consideni 
return  indispensable,  or  at  least  the  ; 
of  the  Bouroons  as  the  greatest  evil  i 
couW  befidl  France.  The  royalist 
^came  liberals,  and  preached  the 
of  liberty  against  the  tyrant !  The 
archs  assembled  at  Vienna  declare 
poison  out  of  the  pale  of  national  li 
the  Bourbons  had  already  given  ord 
hunt  him  down  i^eourirsus),  as  the  e] 
sion  was,  by  which  Napoleon  was  | 
the  same  footing  with  the  lowest  crii 
Whilst  he  was  exerting  himself  to  c 
and  organize  an  army,  he  caused  the ' 
tional  act"  to  be  added  to  the  constit 
of  theempire   In  the  preamble  of  thii 
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dUmtJ  aety"  tduch  k,  in  sereiBli 
mora  liberal  than  the  charter  of  the  J 
bona  of  1814,  he  declansa  that  hia  otyect 
had  been  to  ealabiidi  a  fedenuive  mtem 
orer  the  oontiDeDt  of  Europe,  and  that  he 
had,  on  thia  account,  delayed  the  derel- 
opement  of  individual  lib^ty  in  France ; 
but  that  <*  henceforth  he  haa  no  other  ob- 
ject thanto|tot>motetbe  wel&re  of  France 
hj  ^ving  security  to  liberty.*  (See  PeenA 
The  baide  of  Waterloo  (q.  v.)  defeated  all 
hia  plana  and  hopes.  He  returned  to  Paris 
June  21,  where,at  the  requisition  of  therep- 
reaentatiTes,  he  abdicated,  on  the  22d ;  but 
thia  time  not  for  himself  and  hisheira,  but 
in  &vor  of  his  son,  NqK>leoa  II,  which  ab- 
dication, of  course,  was  not  accepted  by 
the  allied  powers,  who  had  not  ceased  to 
acknowledge  the  Bourbons  aa  rulers  of 
France,  though  they  were  little  disposed 
to  make  any  great  efibrt  to  aupport  the 
dder  branch  of  this  line,  if  the  F^nch 
should  profe  unwillinc  to  receive  them. 
Napoleon  retired  to  Mannaison,  and,  after 
some  days,  to  Rochefort,  where  he  found 
the  fiigateH^  destined  for  him,  ready,  but 
the  harbor  cloeely  blockaded  by  the 
Endiah.  He  wished  to  embark  K»r  the 
U.  States.  (See  Jd$eph  Napoleon.)  July 
3^  the  cs^ital  surrendered  to  the  en- 
emy, and  Napoleon  was  exposed  to  be 
ffiven  up  to  the  Bourbons  by  Fouch^  or 
TaUejnand.  At  the  same  time,  beina  pro- 
vented  fifom  sailnig,  he  asked,  JiUy  10; 
the  oonuaander  of  the  British  ship  Bel- 
lerophon,  which  lay  off  the  port  of  Roche- 
fint,  what  he  had  to  expect  if  he  claimed 
the  hospitality  of  the  EnglislL  The  an- 
swer was,  that  the  commands  of  the  ad- 
miral shoukl  be  obtained.  On  the  14kh, 
Napoleon  sent  once  more  to  the  British 
commander,  who  answered,  that  he  had 
not  yet  received  orders,  but  that  he  was 
authorized,  if  Nmoleon  would  embark 
immediately  for  England,  to  cany  him 
thither,  and  to  show  him  every  respect 
due  to  his  rank.  Napoleon  accepted  the 
oiler,  and,  despatching  ^neral  Gourgaud 
to  the  prince  resent,  with  a  letter,  com- 
paring nis  own  mte  to  that  of  Themisto- 
cles,  ne  went  on  board,  July  16;  and  the 
vessel  immediately  sailed  for  Toibay, 
where  he  was  informed,  on  the  pan  of 
the  English  government,  that  h^  was  to 
be  conveyed  aa  a  prisoner  to  Sl  Helena. 
On  that  island  he  lived  from  October  18^ 
1815,  to  May  5, 1821,  at  Lonffwood,  re- 
ceiving from  the  Enffliah  the  title  of  "  gen- 
eral Bonaparte,"  and  watched  by  the  com- 
miasionera  of  the  allies,  as  a  European 
prisoner  of  state.  Napoleon  waa  volun- 
tarily aoeompanied  by  general  Bertrand, 


with  his  wifeaad  child ;  eount  Hondioioii, 
with  his  wife  and  child ;  count  Las  Oaaeai 
with  his  son,  who  was  obliged  to  leave 
him  in  1817 ;  general  Gourgaud,  who  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  1818 ;  umI  liy  aevend 
aervanta.  Napoleon's  life  at  St.  Helena 
1ms  disarmed  the  hatred  of  many  of  hia 
contemporaries,  while  it  has  increased  the 
respect  of  his  adherents.  He  maintained 
his  character  in  the  miseries  of  exile  as 
in  the  palace  of  the  lVilerie&  AH  the 
persons  who  served  him  at  Sl  Helena 
treated  him  as  emperor ;  and  he  appre- 
ciated and  returned  their  fidelity  with 
feelings  of  mtitude  and  friendship.  The 
governor  of  the  island,  sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
watched  him  with  unsparing  rigor;  but 
Napoleon  still  exhibitea  the  immovable 
firmness  which  had  previously  distin- 
guished him.  In  no  respect  would  he 
concede  to  the  En^ish  the  right  to  dispose 
of  his  penon.  When  his  physician, 
O'Meara,  was  ordered  to  leave  bun,  by  the 
English  governor,  he  remained  for  some 
months  without  medical  aid :  the  preyen 
of  his  attendants,  and  tlie  dail^  declining 
state  of  his  health,  could  not  mduce  him 
to  admit  a  physician  sent  by  the  English 
governor.  When  he  was  no  lon^r  per- 
mitted to  go  abroad  without  mihtary  es* 
cort,  he  never  lefl  his  habitation.  His 
principal  employment  was  the  compoa- 
tion  of  his  memoirs.  For  recreation, 
he  played  chess,  or  some  one  read  to 
him,  chiefly  tragedies.  In  the  confiden- 
tial circle,  he  spoke  of  his  childhood  and 
his  fote  with  the  calmness  with  which  he 
would  have  sfiaken  of  the  histoiy  of  an- 
tiquity. Of  the  French  at  St  Helena, 
Napoleon  was  the  most  serene.  He  en- 
tertained for  his  son  the  most  tender 
affection ;  of  France  he  spoke  only  with 
respect  and  love.  His  sickness  first  as- 
sumed a  dangerous  character  in  the  last 
six  weeks  of  his  life.  According  to  the 
English  physicians,  who  opened  his 
body  in  the  presence  of  the  physician  An- 
tommarchi,  sent  to  Napoleon  from  Italy, 
it  was  occasioned  by  a  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  Napoleon  was  aware  that  his 
death  was  approaching,  and  spoke  of  it 
frequently  ana  with  composure.  When 
he  heard  from  the  physician  that  he  had 
but  forty-eight  hours  to  live,  he  asked 
ffeneral  Bertrand  to  assist  him  in  making 
his  will,  which  occupied  them  both  about 
fifteen  hours.  His  last  disixmitions  con- 
tain several  proofs  of  gratitude  and  kind- 
ness. At  the  hour  of  his  death,  no  change 
was  viable  in  his  countenance.  He  ex- 
pired—on the  field-bed  which  he  had 
used  at  AuflMrlit^— with  cnlmneiM^  in  the 
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amis  of  his  ftitfafbl  frifsndiy  Bertrand  and 
Montholozi,  at  Lon^ood,-  May  5,  1821, 
about  flix  o'clock  in  the  eyening,  aged 
fiffy-one  yean  and  nine  months.  May  9, 
he  was  buried  in  a  valley  of  his  own  se- 
lection, with  the  militaiy  honors  of  a  gen- 
eral. The  voluntary  companions  of  his 
exile,  general  Bertrand  and  Montholon, 
with  thejr  families,  returned,  by  way  of 
fkigland,  to  France  and  Paris,  with  the 
permission  of  the  French  government, 
October,  1S21. — Napoleon's  figure  was 
short.  He  measured  but  five  feet  six 
inches.  EOs  head  was  rather  large,  in  com- 
parison to  his  body,  and  covered  with 
chestnut-colored  hair.  His  broad  and 
elevated  forehead  indicated  a  firm  virill. 
I£s  eyes  were  light-blue,  and  susceptible 
of  great  variety  of  expression.  The  eye- 
lashes were  hghter  than  the  eyebrows, 
which  were  of  me  color  of  his  hair.  His 
nose  was  fine,  his  mouth  agreeably  fbim- 
ed,and  capable  of  very  various  expression. 
His  chin  was  rounded,  and  his  cheek 
approaching  to  square.  His  complex- 
ion was  dear  olive;  otherwise,  in  gen- 
eral, colorless.  His  neck  was  short; 
his  shoulders  Innoad.  His  h,ands  were 
small  and  white.  His  feet  also  were  small ; 
but  this  particular  was  less  observable,  as 
he  was  averse  to  tight  shoes.  Before 
he  became  &t,  his  figure  was,  on  the 
whole,  well  proportioned.  When  past 
thirty,  he  began  to  be  coipulent,  which  he 
aisuKea;  Deron:  tnai  nme,  lie  woo  leiui. 
Extreme  cleanliness  wta  natural  to  him:  he 
was  very  food  of  the  warm  bath,  and  not 
unfirequently  remained  a  whole  hour  in  it 
In  eating  and  drinkin|^,  he  was  extremely 
moderate,  never  having  been  known  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  temperance.  His 
sleep  was  in  proportion  to  his  labors ;  but 
in  thi^  too,  he  was  moderate.  His  face,  like 
that  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  recognised,  however 
rudely  or  siightlv  drawn. — In  1815,  before 
his  departure  nom  Paris,  Napoleon  in- 
formedf  his  brother  Joseph,  that  there  was, 
among  some  papers  in  a  box  which  he 
had  sent  luun,  a  copy  of  the  letters  which 
the  different  sovereigns  had  written  to 
him.  This  copv  he  had  ordered  to  be 
made  by  vi^ay  ot  precaution,  as  the  origi* 
nals  remained  in  the  archives.  Some 
years  later,  doctor  O'Meara,  after  his  re- 
turn from  St  Helena,  informed  Joseph 
that  Napoleon  wished  to  have  this  cor- 
respondence published,  as  the  best  answer 
to  all  the  calumnies  against  him ;  but  the 
copies  could  not  be  found.  The  papers 
in  the  box  containing  them  had  been  dis- 
tributed, among  a  variety  of  things,  m 


other  boxes,  with  a  view  of  conceaBng 
them  finom  the  eyes  of  the  police;  and 
when  these  boxes  reached  the  U.  States, 
the  copy  of  the  correspondence  was  not 
in  either  of  them.  It  must  have  been  lost, 
in  the  confijsion  of  packing,  in  Paris.  If 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  too,  that,  about  the 
period  when  O'Meara'b  communicatioD 
was  received,  the  mansion  of  Joseph  in 
the  U.  States  was  consumed  by  the  flames 
The  ori^nal  letters  were  sold,  for  £90,000, 
in  Lon«>n,  where  they  had  been  deposit- 
ed with  a  bookseller.  Those  who  assert 
that  Napoleon  put  this  correspondence  in- 
to the  hands  of  Joseph,  at  Rochefort,  are 
under  a  mistake.  Joseph  received  noth- 
ing from  Napoleon,  either  at  Rochefort  or 
at  the  isle  of  Aix.  The  total  disappearance 
of  the  letters  would  be  an  irreparable  loss 
to  history,  as  they  are  the  key  to  that  por- 
tion of  Napoleon's  life  which  can  be  un- 
derstood only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
secret  springs  of  diplomacy,  showing  us 
where  he  acted  freely>  and  where  under 
the  compulsion  of  cireumstances. — ^A  con- 
siderable service  would  be  rendered  to  the 
student  and  politician,  if  a  catalogue  of 
all  the  works  relating  to  Napoleon  and 
his  times  were  pubhshed.— The  follow- 
ing chronological  table  of  the  events  of 
Napoleon's  hfe  and  reign  wiH,  perhaps, 
be  acceptable  to  our  readero : — 

1769.  Bom  at  Ajaccio,  Aug.  15. 

1770*  Sent  to  «fao  miUtary  Bobqol  «t  Bri- 

eune. 
1784.  Selected  to  complete  his  education 

at  the  military  school  in  Paris. 
1786.  Commissioned  as  second  lieutenant 

of  artillery,  and  the  same  year 

promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy. 

1792.  While  on  a  furlouj[h  in  Corsica, 

commands  a  battalion  against 
Ajaccio. 

1793.  Obliged   to  leave  Coreica,  on  ac- 

count of  his  opposition  to  the  de- 
signs of  Paoli.  Promoted  (July) 
to  a  captaincy.  Commandant 
of  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
lon. Dec.  19,  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  arullery  in  Italy. 

1795.  13  Vmdhniaire  (Oct.  5),  defeats 

the  attack  of  the  sections  on  the 
convention.  Appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of 
the  interior. 

1796.  Appointed  commander-in-chief  of 

the  army  of  Italy  (Feb.  23).  Mar- 
ried (Mareh  9).  Battle  of  Mou- 
tenotte  (April  11);  of  Millesimo 
<14) ;  of  Mondovi  (22);  of  Lodi 
(May  8).    Peace  widi  Sardinia. 
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Battle  of  Cafltifflione  (Aus.  5); 
of  Roveredo  (&pt  4)i  of  Bas- 


90 


>(8);  of  ArcoU  {Nov.15-17). 

im.  BatUe  of  Rivoli  (Jan.  14);  of  Favo-  1804. 
rita  (16).  Peace  of  TolentiDO 
with  the  pope  (Feb.  19].  Vic- 
tory over  the  archduke  Charles, 
on  the  Tagliamento  (March  16). 
Capture  of  Gradiaca  (19);  of  1805. 
Trieste  (21).  Preliroinarieti  of 
Leobea  (April  18).  Occupation 
of  Venice  (May  16).  Formation 
of  the  Ligurian  republic  (31). 
Proclamation  of  the  Ciaalpine 
republic  (July  8).  Peace  of 
Campo-Formio  (Oct  17)  with 
Austria. 

1796  Bonaparte  sails   for   Egypt   from    1806. 
Toulon  (May  19).    Battle  of  the 
Pyramids  (July  21);  of  the  Nile 
(Aug.  1} 

>799.  Capture  orJafik  (March  10).  Qh 
of  Acre  raised  (May  20). 
of  Aboukir  (July  25).  Bona- 
parte sails  fit>m  E^pt  ( Aog.  17). 
Revolution  of  18th  Bruwunrt 
(Nov.  9).  Bonaparte  named 
first  consul  (Dec.  13). 

WOO.  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII  (Feb. 
7V.  Victories  of  Montebello  (June 
9)  and  Marengo  (H),  gained  by 
general  Bonaparte.  Armistice 
with   Austria.    Nomination   of 

the  CQmmJKainn  for  d">^ing  yp        

a  new  code  (Aug.  12).    Conspir-    ^^^ 
acy  of  Arena  (Oct  9)  discovered.    1807. 
Explosion  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine (Dec.  24). 

1601.  Peace  of  Luneville  (Feb.  9)  with 
Austria ;  peace  with  Spain 
(Mart^h  21);  with  Naples  (28). 
Concordate  with  the  pope  (July 
15).  Peace  with  Bavaria  (Aug. 
24) ;  with  Portugal  (Sept  29). 
Proliminaries  of  peace  with  . 
ESngland  (Oct  1).  Peace  witli 
Russia  (8) ;  with  Turkey  (9) ;  with 
Algiers  (Dec.  17). 

1802.  Bonaparte  named  president  of  the 

Italian  republic  (Jan.  26).  Peace 
of  Amiens  (March  25).  Proc- 
lamation of  amnesty  to  emi- 
grants. The  term  of  Bonaparte's 
consulship  prolonged  ten  years 
(May  1).  Creation  of  the  legion 
of  honor  (19).  Bonaparte  de-  1808* 
clared  consul  for  life  (Aug.  2). 

1803.  Creation  of  senatorships  (Jan.  4). 

New  organization  of  the  insti- 
tute, .^umes  the  title  of  grand 
mediator  of  the  Helvetic  repub- 
lic.   Sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  U. 


States  (April  90)l  Renewol  of 
hostilides  with  England  (May 
20). 

Arrest  of  PichegrufFelk 28).  Death 
of  the  duke  d'Enghicn  (Mareh 
211  The  senate  confers  on  Na- 
poleon the  title  of  emperor  ofthe 
French  (May  18). 

The  emperor  accepts  the  crown 
of  luJy  (March  18).  Treaty  of 
Presbui^,  between  England  aod 
Russia(  April  11).  Ausuia  joins 
the  coalition  (Aug.  9).  Battle  of 
Elchingen  (Oct  14);  of  Trafal- 
gar  (21);  of  Austeriitz  (Dec  2). 
Peace  of  Preaburg,  between 
France  and  Austria. 

Formation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ba- 
varia and  W{irtembei|r  (Jan.  1). 
Joseph  Bonaparte  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (March 
30).  Prussia  is  allowed  to  occu- 
py Hanover.  Louis  Bonaparte 
proclaimed  king  of  Hoilaad 
(June  5).  Napoleon  declared 
protector  of  the  confederatioD  of 
the  Rhine  (July  12).  Rupture 
with  Prussia  (Oct  6).  Battkof 
Jena  (14).  Capture  of  Berlin 
(25).  Occupauon  of  HanoFer. 
Capture  of  Poaen,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Warsaw,  Thorn,  &c 
(Oct  28  to  Dec.  61    Berlin  de- 

a  State  of  blockade  {Sov,  21). 

BatUe  of  Eylau  (Feb.  8) ;  of  Fried- 
land  (June  14).  Peace  of  Til- 
sit, with  Russia  and  Prussia 
(July  7).  Erection  of  the  kiD|- 
dom  of  Westphalia  (Aug.  o) 
The  English  bombard  Copen- 
hagen. Alliance  l»etween  Fnmce 
and  Denmark.  Treaty  between 
France  and  Spain.  Russia  breaks 
off  all  communication  with  Eng- 
land (Oct  31),  Treaty  between 
Holland  and  France.  Briii^ 
order  in  council  of  November  11, 
in  retaliation  for  the  Berlin  de- 
cree. Capture  of  Lisbon  by  Ju- 
not.  Prussia  interdicts  all  inter- 
course with  England  (Dec.  1). 
Jerome  Bonaparte  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Westphalia-  Milan 
decree  (Dec.  17).  . 

French  troops  occupy  Rome  (r  e'J; 
2) ;  overrun  Spain.  Creation  ot 
majorats  and  hereditary  titles  of 
prince,  duke,  count,  baron,  ana 
chevalier  (March  11).  TreatyoJ 
Bayonne  (May  5).  Jo^^?^^: 
naparte  proclaimed  king  of »!»«» 
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(June  6).  The  French  troops 
evacuate  Portugal  (Aug.  90). 
The  English  enter  Spain  (Oct 
291  War  of  the  peninsula.  Na- 
poleon arrives  in  Spain  (Nov.  4). 
Capture  of  Madrid  (Dec.  4). 

1809.  Capture  of  Saragossa  (Feb.  21);  of 

Oporto  (March  29\.  Austria  re- 
news hostilities  (April  9).  Na- 
poleon leaves  Paris  (13).  Battle 
ofEckmfib1(22).  Napoleon  en- 
ters Vienna  (May  13).  Baule  of 
Esslihgen  (^^O^-^).  Na])oleon 
excommunicated.  Battle  of  Wa- 
gram  (July  5).  Peace  of  Vienna 
with  Austria  (Oct  14).  Battle 
of  Talavera  (July  28).  Divorce 
of  Josephine  (Dec.  16). 

1810.  Sweden  accedes  to  the  continental 

system  (Jan.  6).  Marriage  of 
Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa 
(March  11).  Holland  incorpo- 
rated with  France.  Capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Battle  of  Bu- 
saco.  Institution  of  the  prMtal 
courts, 

1811.  Capture  of  Oporto  and  Olivenza 

(Jan.  22);  and  Badaioz  (March 
10),  by  the  French.  Birth  of  the 
king  ofRome  (March  20).  Battle 
of  Fuente  de  Onoro  (May  4—6) ; 
of  Saguntum  (Oct  20). 
1813.  Capture  of  Ciudad  RodrigOyby  Wel- 
lington (Jan.  19);  of  Eiadajoz 
(April  7).  Battle  of  Tarraeona 
(Junem  Treaty  between  Prus- 
sia and  France  (Feb.  24) ;  of  al- 
liance, between  France  and  Aus- 
tria (March  14) ;  between  Rusaa 
and  Sweden  f24\  to  which  Eng- 
land accedes  (May  3].  Declara- 
tion of  war  against  Kusna  (June 
22).  Battle  of  Smolensk  (Aug. 
16);  ofMo8kwa(Sept7).  Cap- 
ture of  Moscow  (14).    Evacua- 


tion of  Moscow  (Oct  23).  Con- 
spuncy  of  Mallet  The  twenty- 
ninth  bulletin  announces  the 
disasters  of  the  grand  army 
(Dec.  3).  Napoleon  quits  the 
army  (5). 
18ia  The  French  army  arrivflS  at  Berlin 
(Jan.  21).  Alliance  between 
Russia  and  PruMia  (March  1). 
Capture  of  Dresden  by  the  Rus- 
sians (21).  Napoleon  declares 
war  against  Prussia;  joins  the 
army  in  Germany  (April).  Bat<* 
tie  of  Lfitzen  (Miy  2);  of  Baut- 
zen (20)-;  of  Vittoria  (June  21). 
Austria  joins  the  coalition  against 
France  (Aug.  12).  Batde  of 
50* 


Dresden  (26).  Treaty  of  Tep- 
litz  (Sept  9).  The  English  pass 
theBida8Boa(Oct3).  Napoleon 
arrives  at  St  Cloud  (Nov.  13). 
Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
Prussians  (Dec  31). 

1814.  Napoleon  fixes  his  head-quartera  at 

Ch41ons  (Jan.  261  Battles  of 
Brienne  (ito),  of  Champ- Aubert 
(Feb.  10),  of  Montmunil  (11), 
of  Vauchamp  (14),  of  Naugiu 
(17),  of  Montereau  (18),  gained 
by  Napoleon.  Napoleon  retires 
to  Fontainebleau  (March  30). 
Capitulation  of  Paris  (31 ).  The 
conservative  senate  declares  Na- 
poleon to  have  forfeited  the 
throne  (April  2).  Abdication  of 
Napoleon  (11)/  His  departure 
for  Elba  (20).  Entrance  of  Louis 
XVIII  into  Paris  (May  3). 

1815.  Napoleon  lands  near  Cannes  (March 

1) ;  arrives  at  Paris  (20).  Coali- 
tion of  the  four  great  poweis 
a^nst  France  (25).  Battle  of 
Waterloo  (June  18).  Abdication 
of  Napoleon  (22) ;  embarks  on 
board  of  the  Beflerophon  (July 
15) ;  declared  by  the  allies  to  be 
their  prisoner;  arrives  in  St  Hel 
ena  (Oct  13). 
1821.  Death  of  Napoleon  (May  5). 

Perrt,  Oliver  Hazard,  a  distinguished 
American  naval  officer,  was  born  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1785.  His 
fiither  was  an  officer  in  the  U.  States 
navy,  and  be  was  early  destined  to  follow 
his  father's  profession.  In  1798,  he  en- 
tered the  service  as  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  sloop  of  war  General  Greene, 
then  commanded  by  his  father ;  and,  when 
that  vessel  went  out  of  commission,  he 
was  transferred  to  a  squadron  destined  to 
£he  Mediterranean.  He  served  during  the 
Tripolitan  war,  and,  though  debarreo,  by 
his  extreme  youth,  from  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  be  acquired,  by 
his  conduct,  the  regard  and  favor  of  his 
superior  officers,  and  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  his  associates.  Continuing  sed- 
ulously attentive  to  his  profession,  he  rose 
with  sure  and  regular  steps.  In  1810,  he 
was  attached,  as  Ueutenant-comman- 
dant,  to  the  squadron  of  commodore 
Rodgers,  at  New  London,  and  employed 
in  cruising  in  the  sound,  to  enforce  the 
embargo  act  In  the  following  sprinff,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on 
Watch  Hill  ree(  oppoeite  Stonington, 
in  consequence  of  having  become  envel- 
oped in  a  thick  mist,  which  prevented  all 
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pottubility  of  ascertainiDg  bis  course.  Bj 
bis  intrepidity  aod  cooloesB,  however,  be 
succeeded,  io  a  great  measure,  id  saving 
the  guns  and  property,  and  got  off  all  hifl 
crew.  He  was  exanuned  before  a  court 
of  inquiry,  at  his  own  request,  in  relation 
to  this  loss,  and  not  merely  acquitted  of 
all  blame,  but  highly  applauded  for  his 
conduct  He  also  received  a  very  com- 
plimentary letter,  on  the  occasion,  from 
the  secretaiT  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Soon  after  this  event,  he  returned  to  New- 
port, where  he  married  the  daughter  of  doc- 
tor Mason.  In  the  beginning  of  1812,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  and 
commanderi  and  oidered  to  the  command 
of  the  flotilla  of  ff&n-boats  stationed  at  the 
harbor  of  New  York.  After  remaining 
there  a  year,  be  grew  tired  of  tl)«  irksome 
and  inglorious  nature  of  this  service,  and 
solioked  to  be  removed  to  another  of  a 
more  active  kind.     His  recjuest  was  com- 

eid  with ;  and,  as  he  had  mentioned  the 
es,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Sack- 
et's  Harbor,  lake  Ontario,  with  a  body  of 
mariners,  to  reinforce  commodore  Chaun- 
cey.  Such  was  his  popularity  amongst 
the  sailoFB  under  his  command,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  order  was  known,  almost  aU  of 
them  volunteered  to  accompany  him.  The 
rivers  being  compfotely  frozen  at  the  time, 
he  was  obliged,  m  the  head  of  a  large 
number  of  chosen  seamen,  to  perform  the 
journey  by  kmd,  which  lie  safely  accom- 
plished. Not  long  afber  his  arrival  at 
Sacket's  Harbor,  commodore  Chauncey 
detached  him  to  take  command  of  the 
squadron  on  lake  Erie,  and  superintend 
the  building  of  additional  vessels.  He 
immediately  appUed  himself  to  increase 
his  armament,  and,  with  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions, two  brigs,  of  twenty  guns  each, 
were  soon  launched  at  Erie,  me  Ameri- 
can port  on  the  lake.  When  he  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the 
British  force  on  the  same  waters,  although 
the  latter  were  still  superior  in  men  and 
guns,  he  sought  the  contest,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  1813, 
he  achieved  the  victofy  which  has  given 
his  name  a  permanent  place  in  the  histoiy 
of  his  country.  The  details  of  this  fa- 
mous action,  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  brought  to  a  fortunate  issue  by  the 
intrepidity  of  the  commander,  in  ex- 
posing himself  in  a  small  boat,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  shifting  his  flag  fVoin  a  vessel 
no  longer  tenable  to  one  in  which  he 
could  continue  the  fight,  and  in  which  he 
did  continue  it,  until  the  enemy^s  pennant 
was  lowered,  are  particulariy  described  in 
the  article  /JTocy.    The  merit  of  Perry  is 


greatly  enhanced  by  the  rsAeeiion,  that, 
whilst  no  victonr  was  ever  more  decidedly 
the  result  of  the  skill  and  valor  of  the 
commander,  this  was  the  first  action  of  any 
kind  he  had  ever  seen.  The  OMMleration 
and  courtesy  which  he  displayed  towards 
the  enemy,  afler  the  termination  of  the  coo* 
test,  were  worthy  of  the  gallantly  by  which 
it  was  gained,  and  caused  the  Bntish  com- 
mander, who  had  lost  the  battle  by  no  fault 
of  his,  to  say  that  '^the  conduct  of  Perry 
towards  the  captive  officers  and  men,  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  immortalize  him." 
In  testimony  of  his  merit,  Peny  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain,  received  the 
thanks  of  congress  and  a  medal,  and  the 
like  marks  of  honor  from  the  senate  of 
Pennsylvania.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Maiden  by  the  enemy.  Perry  acted  as  a 
volunteer  aid  to  general  Harrison,  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  British,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Moniviaiito  wii,  October  5.  At 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  he  commanded  a  body  of 
seamen  and  marines  on  the  Potomac  He 
was  afterwards 4ippointed  to  command  the 
Java  firigatt,  built  at  Baltimore,  and,  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England, 
sailed,  in  1815,  in  the  squadron  under  com- 
modore Decatur,  despatched  to  the  Med- 
iterranean to  settle  affairs  between  the  U. 
States  and  Algiers.  While  in  that  sea, 
some  difference  arose  between  him  and 
Mr.  Heath,  commandant  of  marines  on 
board  his  ship.  This  produced  a  court- 
martial,  by  which  lioth  were  subjected  to 
a  private  reprimand  from  commodore 
Chauucey ;  but  the  aflair  did  not  terminate 
until  a  hostile  meeting  bad  taken  place. 
The  duel  was  fought  in  New  Jersey,  op- 
posite to  New  York,  in  the  summer  of 
1818,  Neither  party  was  iniured.  Heath 
having  missed  his  aim,  and  Perrv  hav- 
ing fired  m  the  air.  In  June,  1819,  com- 
modore Periy  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake 
in  the  U.  States  ship  John  Adams,  for  the 
West  Indies  and  a  cruise,  with  sealed 
orders,  and  was  subsequently  joined  by 
other  vessels,  tlie  whole  under  his  com- 
mand. His  term  of  service,  however, 
was  near  its  end.  In  August^  1820,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  and, 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  expii^  on  the 
twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  just  as 
the  vessel  in  which  he  was,  entered  Port 
Spain,  Trinidad.  He  was  buried  the  next 
day  with  due  honor ;  and  in  his  own  coun- 
try every  ttibute  of  respect  was  paid  to 
his  memory.  Congress  made  a  Uberal 
provision  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  bis  family. 
PaaoaoPHT  (from  f>*»,.  firiand,   and 
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9fla^mfmAamy  Philosophy  owes  its  name 
to  tho  modeBly  of  Pythajgoms,  who  re- 
fbaedthe  title «e^(  (wise),  given  to  bis  pred- 
eeesBora,  Thales,  Pherecydes^  &.C.,  as  too 
assuming,  aad  contented  himself  with  the  ' 
simple  appellation  of  fiAw^f oc  (a  friend  or 
lover  of  wisdom).  The  term  was  after- 
wards commonly  applied  to  men  eminent 
for  wisdom,  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  others. — ^I.  Idea  and  Oljeet  of  Pht- 
lowphy.  Various  as  the  idea  of  philoso- 
phy may  be,  since  it  is  the  product  of 
mdependent  thinking,  which  necessarily 
leads  to  opposite  views  and  opinions,  its 
subjects  are  the  same  in  the  minds  of  all 
reflecting  men,  and  are  the  most  impor- 
tant which  can  occupy  human  thought — 
God,  the  world,  man,  and  their  relations 
in  general.  Its  end  is  tlie  highest  knowl- 
edge which  can  be  attained  of  these  sub- 
jects. With  reference  to  its  subjects, 
Cicero  called  it  the  **  science  of  things  hn- 
man  and  divine.**  Many  modem  philoso- 
phers have  called  it  the  **  science  of  the 
nmdamental  truths  of  human  knowledge," 
or  the  **  science  of  the  essence  of  things  ;** 
others  the  **  science  of  ideas,**  believing  that 
through  them  we  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  essence  of  things,  and,  as  all  ideas 
centre  in  the  idea  of  tl^  absolute,  the  ^  sci- 
ence of  ^e  absolute**  (thus  it  is  called  by 
the  school  ef  Schelling).  Considered 
with  regard  to  its  end,  namely,  the  attain- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  the  inteHectual  action  by 
which  this  end  is  to  be  effected,  it  has  been 
designated  as  the  **  science  of  reason.** 
To  pkiioMphiUj  therefore,  means,  to  re- 
flect intelligently  on  the  most  elevated 
subjects  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  rep- 
resent cleariy  and  coherently  the  ideas 
thus  attskied.  The  latter  is  requu«d  to 
constitute  phfloeophy  a  science,  which 
necessarily  requires  systeuL  The  middle 
ages  called  this  science  sapienHa  sttctdarii, 
as  contradistinguished  to  theology^  or  mw- 
laHon,  that  is,  the  Christian  religion, 
whose  origin  is  referred  immediately  to 
Qod.  The  various  views  of  the  great  aim 
ot  philosophy — the  relation  of  the  infinite 
to  the  finite,  the  absolute  to  the  conditiona], 
of  man  to  nature,  &c^— form  the  ground 
of  the  various  philosophical  systems, 
whose  mutual  coimesdon  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  philosc^hy. — H.  Divmon  of 
Phakiofks.  Philosophy  may  be  divided 
into  pure  philosophy,  or  philosophy  strict- 
ly so  called,  which  forms  general  notions, 
and  investigates  the  lavra  of  the  mind,  and 
iipplied  philosophy,  which  applies  the  re- 
aufts  of  the  former  to  the  subjects  of  expe- 
itenoe.    To  th«  latter  behMigy  for  exam- 


ple, psychology  (q.  v.),  ^_ 
Ptdii^ogut),  poliucs  (q.  v.).  Philosophy, 
property  so  called,  was  generally  divided  by 
the  ancients  into  /o^,  or  duiledtM  (as  the 
doctrine  of  the  possibility,  form  and  meth- 
od of  philosophy ) ;  phftica  (at  a  later  period 
melaphysxciy  q.  v.),  the  science  of  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  ail  being ;  and  eMtc9,  the 
science  of  the  moral  nature  and  destiny 
of  man.  In  modem  times,  the  division 
of  philosophy  into  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal has  been  the  most  general.  The  the- 
oretical or  speculative  philosophy  was 
considered  to  have  for  its  object  tne  inves- 
tigation of  the  highest  truths  respecting 
God,  the  world,  nature  and  mind;  the 
practical,  their  apfdication.  But  it  was 
ooon  seen  how  bttle  the  latter  idea  was 
adapted  to  the  sciences  comprehended 
under  practical  philosophy ;  and  this  wm 
then  defined  to  be  the  science  of  action, 
or  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  in  particular. 
Some,  therefore,  call  theoretical  philoso- 
phy the  explanatory  or  illustrative  philos- 
o|»y,  as  it  has  for  its  object  that  which 
exists  without  our  aid,  and  is  the  subject 
of  our  knowledge ;  while  they  term  prac- 
tical philosophy  the  imperative,  or  prccMt' 
ive^  as  it  gives  precepts  for  the  regula- 
tion of  human  action.  iEstbetics  (q.  v.), 
which  originated  at  a  later  period,  has 
been  considered,  at  times,  as  belonging  to 
the  practical,  at  times  to  the  theoretical 
philosophy.  Where  philosof^y  confines 
itself  merely  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  the  human  mind,  ueoretical 
philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
conceiving  and  knowing  (sDsthetics,  in 
this  case,  as  being  the  science  of  taste,  or 
rather  the  science  of  the  mles  forjudging 
of  the  beautiful,  has  been  added  to  it),  and 
practical  plnlosophy  the  science  of  the  la^vs 
of  acting,  or  of  lawful  acting.  But  this  view 
very  easily  sinks  into /brma/i9m,  by  letting 
the  objects  of  knowledge  escape  out  of 


sight,  while  we  reflect  on  its  laws.  At 
least,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  sci- 
ence of  the  laws  and  criteria  of  knowledge 
is  rather  an  introduction  to  theoretical 
philosophy  than  theoretical  philosophy  it- 
self Those  who  define  the  latter  in  the 
last-mentioned  manner,  consider  logic  and 
metaphysics  as  belonging  to  theoretical 
philoeophy,  ethics  and  natural  law  to 
practical.  Finally,  philosophy  may  also 
be  divided,  with  reference  to  the  three 
highest  ideas  of  man, — the  ideas  of  the  true, 
of  the  good,  and  of  the  beautiful, — into  the- 
oreticd,  practical  and  testhetical  philoso- 
phy.—IIl.  HtHwy  of  PhUoeophf  is  the 
relation  of  the  most  important  attempts  to 
reaJiEe  the  ideas  of  philosophy,  or,  aeeofd- 
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the  piMmatical  rep- 
reSentatioii  of  the  gradual  aerekopeii 


ingtoTa 

reaentatioii  of  the  gradual  aerekopeinent 
of  phUoaophy  aa  a  acience.  It  ia  of  great 
value,  aa  one  of  the  moat  important 
brandiea  of  the  hiatory  of  human  ctviliza- 
tioD,  and  fiom  the  aid  which  it  affoida  to 
philoaophical  geniua,  becauae  it  praaenla 
the  moat  important  problems  of  philoao- 
phy  in  their  true  meaning,  extent  and 
connexion,  illustrates  the  various  philo- 
sophical systems,  and  afibrda  a  aurvey  of 
the  progress  and  abenmtiona  of  the  human 
mind,  which  teaches  the  most  instruct- 
ive lessons.  The  history  of  philosophy 
is  commonly  divided  into  the  ancient, 
middle  and  OKKlem.  Some  divide  it 
into  the  Greek  (including  the  Greek 
philosophy  in  the  Roman  empire)  and 
the  modem  European.  In  this  division, 
the  philosc^hy  of  the  middle  ages  forms, 
aa  ia  obvioua,  the  transition.  The  first 
period  begins  with  the  Greek,  because, 
though  the  disposition  to  philosophize  is 
con&ed  to  no  particular  nation,  but  is 
inherent  in  all,  so  that  every  tribe  fomis 
philosophical  notions  as  soon  aa  its  reli- 
gious conceptions  pass  over  into  reflec- 
tion, and  its  feelings  into  doubt,  yet 
philosophy  was  first  studied  scientifically 
bv  the  Greeks.  The  philosophic  notions 
or  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  must  be 
mentioned  in  such  a  history,  principally 
as  introductory,  and  with  reference  to 
their  connexion  with  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy, in  which  many  Oriental  ootiona 
were  incorporated.  Teimemann  char- 
acterizes the  first  period  (that  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophy)  as  the  pe- 
riod of  the  firee  striving  of  reason  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  na* 
ture  and  liberty.  It  forms  a  whole  in 
itaehi  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  carries 
in  it  the  germa  of  all  the  subsequent 
philosophies.  The  Greek  mind  elevated 
Itself  through  poetry  to  philosophy.  The 
theogonies,  cosmogonies  and  gnomes 
formed  the  introduction  to  philosophy, 
and  connected  it  with  religion.  In  the 
first  division  of  this  period-— the  youth  of 
philosophy,  in  which  reflection  was  not 
yet  systematized  nor  separated  finom  po- 
etry— inquirers  strove  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  origin  of  nature  and 
the  original  matter  of  the  worid ;  a.  in 
the  Ionian  (q.  v.)  school  (begiiming  with 
Thales,  610  B.  C),  by  reflection  on  na- 
ture and  the  origin  of  namral  things,  or 
the  first  existence;  further,  &.  by  im- 
aAinaiy  conceptions,  as  in  the  case  of 
f7thagoras  (q.  v.^  and  his  school  (the 
Italian) ;  c  by  the  oialectical  opposition  of 
reaaon  and  axperienca  in   the    Eleatic 


(q.  T.)  school;  and,  dL  faj|r  tfaa 
both  in  the  atomic  schooL 
(about  432  B.  C.)  oppeaed  the  notiaas  of 
the  Sophists,  which  threalened  to  doyqy 
moral  principle,  and  turned  his  inouiriea 
to  the  moral  nature  and  deatiny  oi^  msaii« 
in  which  many  of  his  pufMla  fv^lowed 
him.  Philosophy  thus  received  quite  a 
new  direction,  which  vna  first  mado  nm^ 
ifiMt  in  a  sys^matic  form  by  hia  pajpala, 
particularly  Plato  and  Arimotle.  Tbit 
second  division  of  the  first  period  begiBB, 
therefore,  with  Socrates  and  his  pupils : 
a.  Plato  (the  founder  of  the  academy, 
q.  v.),  and,  6.  Aristotle  (the  founder  of  the 
peripatetic  school,  q.  v.).  It  is  ebarac- 
teri^d  by  a  systematic  striving  to  embrace 
all  the  objects  of  philosophy.  Plato  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  ayatematic  f^iiloaophy ; 
Aristotle  developed  the  system.  The  fiir- 
raer  was  distinguished  for  the  warmth 
and  vividnesa  of  his  conceptions ;  the  lat- 
ter aimed  at  cool  and  patient  reflection  ou 
the  nature  of  things.  By  the  aide  of 
the  academic  and  peripatetic  achools, 
c.  the  Stoic  (q.  v.)  school,  founded  by 
Zeno,  and,  d.  the  Epicurean  (q.  v.j,  placed 
themselves  in  opposition.  All  these 
systems  were  attacked  by  the  sceptic 
school,  founded  by  Pyrrho.  (See  ScepH- 
citm,)  The  other  Socratic  8chools-^e«  the 
Cyrenaic,  Megarean,  Cynian,  Elian  and 
Eretrian — followed  the  practical  direction 
of  their  master  with  more  or  less  devia- 
tion and  peculiarity.  ^  We  see  hera," 
says  Schulze,  speaking  of  this  period, 
^  the  philosophic  spirit,  underlaking, 
with  manly  cireumspection,  the  solution 
of  philosophical  problenis  and  the  phil- 
oaophical investigation  of  all  subjects 
important  for  mankind.**  For  thia  rea- 
son the  inquiries  of  this  period  into  the 
grounds  of  human  knowled^  are  of  ao 
great  importance.  In  the  third  division, 
the  philosophic  spirit  appears,  like  an  en- 
feebled old  man,  striving  only  to  unite  the 
conflicting  parties  (with  the  Eclectics, 
q.  v.),  or,  in  order  to  escape  from  acepti- 
cism,  flying  to  mysticism  (with  the  Alex- 
andrians, q.  v.,  and  New  Platonista,  q.  v., 
whose  founder  was  Ammonius  Saccas,  193 
B.  C).  The  Romana  prepasated  and  fos- 
tered only  the  philosophy  which  they  had 
received.  (For  more  information,  respect- 
ing this  period,  see  Greek  IMeraturt,  and 
the  articles  on  the  different  philosophefs 
and  sects.)  2.  The  history  of  the  phikiao- 
pby  of  the  middle  ages,  from  800  to 
1500,  A.  D.,  or  of  the  scholastics  (q.  v.J^ 
shows  the  struggle  of  reason  for  phikMoph- 
ical  knowledge,  under  the  influence  cSf  « 
principle  elevated  above  it,  and  given  by 
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the  Christian  reyelation,  or  acting  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  (See  SchoUutic 
PkUosophy.)  The  Arabiana,  the  flourish- 
ing perioQ  of  whose  literature  falJs  in  the 
middle  agea,  only  cultivated  the  Greek 
philosophy  and  some  detached  religious 
philosopbemes.  3.  The  third  period, 
which  begins  with  the  tifleenth  century, 
is  characterized,  says  Tennemann,  by  a 
freer,  more  independent  spirit  of  inquiry, 
penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  ulti- 
mate causes,  and  striving  for  a  systematic 
union  of  icnowledge.  Fust,  the  schoiasdc 
philosophy  was  attacked  by  those  who 
called  to  mind  the  ancient  Greek  philos- 
ophy in  its  original  purity.  After  this 
Btruggley  new  views  were  presented. 
Some  built  upon  experience,  as  Bacon 
and  Locke.  Opposed  to  them,  Descartes, 
with  whom  some  begin  modern  philoso- 
phy, strove  to  establish  it  upon  its  own 
ground,  by  dialectic  reasoning;  passing 
over  from  doubt  to  dogmatism,  and  taking 
the  consciousness  of  thought  and  existence 
(cogfito,  ergo  sum)  as  the  foundation  of  his 
philosophy,  whence  modem  philosophy 
first  received  its  direction  towards  ideal- 
ism. Spinoza  and  Leibnitz  pursued  the 
trodden  path  of  reflection ;  the  latter  in 
the  way  of  idealism,  the  former  in  that  of 
realism. — We  intend  now  to  ^ve  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  jphilosophy  of  England, 
Germany  and  France.  The  celebrity  of 
the  German  philosophy  would  seeui  to 

to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  it  would 
&r  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.  The 
very  explanation  of  the  terminology  of  the 
German  philosophers,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  qualify  an  English  reader  to 
understand  their  systems,  would  occupy 
much  more  space  than  we  can  give  to  tne 
whole  of  this  article,  so  that  we  can  barely 
touch  upon  some  of  the  most  prominent 
points  of  the  subject. 

English  PkUosophf.  Modern  philosophy 
in  England  must  be  dated  from  Bacon. 
In  his  J^mmm  Organum  (1690),  he  takes  a 
path  directly  opposite  to  that  universally  folw 
lowe<l  in  his  time,  and,  instead  of  appeal- 
ing by  dialectics  to  the  notions  of  the  un- 
derstanding, he  attempts  to  restore  knowl- 
edfie  by  the  aid  of  observation,  through 
induction.  He  was  not  the  founder  of  a 
sect;  he  did  not  deliver  opinions;  he 
taught  modes  of  philosophizing ;  he  did 
not  attempt  to  discover  new  principles, 
but  to  rendei'  ol»ervation  and  experience 
the  predominant  character  of  philosophy. 
His  services  consist  in  his  dethroning 
scholastic  philosophy,  directing  the  atten- 
tion to  nature  and  observation,  and  r^ecu 


ing  final  causes  fh>m  phyMcal  Inquiries ;, 
yet  he  made  some  detached  psychological 
remarks  of  great  value.  Bacon  is  the 
&ther  of  experimental  or  empirical  philos- 
ophy. Hobbes,  the  friend  of  Bacon,  a 
bold  and  profound  thinker,  was  the  foun- 
der of  modem  sensualism.  Philosophy, 
according  to  him,  is  such  a  knowledge  of 
effects  or  appearances  as  we  acquire  by 
true  reasonmg  from  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  their  causes  or  generation,  or  such 
causes  and  generations  as  may  be,  from 
knowing  first  their  effects.  The  object 
of  philosophy  is  any  body  of  which  we 
cai*  4;onceive  any  generation,  or  which  is 
susceptible  of  composition  or  decomposi- 
tion. It  ii}  therefore  either  natural  or  civil. 
All  knowleo^  is  derived  from  the  sense  by 
motion ;  thoughts  are  refMvsentations  of 
the  qualities  of  bodies  without  us;  the 
cause  of  sense  is  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  on  the  or^n  of  sense;  what 
we  call  sensUde  qualities  are  nothing  but 
motion,  and  can  produce  nothing  but  mo- 
tion in  us ;  imagination  is  nothing  but  de- 
caying sense,  and  understanding  is  im- 
agination raised  hy  words  or  other  volun- 
tary signs.  Besides  sense  and  thought, 
and  train  of  thoughts,  the  mind  has  no 
other  motion.  Whatever  we  imagine  is 
finite ;  therefore  there  is  no  idea  of  any 
thing  infinite.  Reasoning  is  nothing  but 
reckoning,  that  is,  adding  or  subtracting. 
The  j)aaaxana~AKB  iii»*»»«iL  iTn]imt««st  ww  _ 
tioDS ;  when  appetites  and  aversions,  hopes 
and  fears,  arise  alternately  ab»ut  the-eaine 
thing,  the  whole  sum  of  these  motions  is 
deliberation,  and  the  last  appetite  or  aver- 
sion in  deliberation,  is  will,  not  the  faculty^ 
but  the  act  of  willing.  (See  Hobbes's  Hu- 
man Mdvre,  1650,  and  Leviaihtm,  1651.) 
From  these  principles  Hobbes  having 
concluded  that  right  and  wrong  were  un- 
real, because  thev  are  not  perceived  by  the 
senses,  Cudworth  (Intellectual  System  jof 
the  Universe,  1678)  endeavors  to  refate 
the  doctrines  of  the  sensual  theory.  He 
maintains  that  there  are  many  objects  of 
the  mind  which  are  not  derived  from  the 
sense,  and  eould  be  formed  only  by  a 
faculty  superior  to  sense;  these  are  not 
fantastical  (conceivable  by  the  imagina- 
tion), but  only  noematical.  Cudworth  was, 
in  most  points,  a  follower  of  Plato;  his 
plastic  nature,  a  vital  and  spiritual  but  un- 
intelligent and  necessary  agent,  created  by 
the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
fioses,  is  Plato's  soul  of  the  worid ;  and  bo 
maintains  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ionato 
idea&  Locke  introduced  into  the  study  of 
the  human  mind  the  method  of  investiga- 
tuiD,  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Baoon, 
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and  g&ve  the  first  example  of  an  ample  enu- 
mention  of  facta,  collected  and  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  legitimate  generalization. 
Without  meddling  with  physiological  hy- 
potheses or  transcendental  metaphysics,  he 
seeks,  '*  in  a  plain,  historical  method,  to  cive 
an  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the  under- 
standing attains  the  notions  it  has,  for 
which,**  says  he,  *<I  shall  appeal  to  every 
one's  own  experience  and  observation.** 
This  cautious  empiricism  has  been  little  ob- 
served by  those  who  have  called  themselves 
his  disciples  in  England  and  France,  and 
who,  neglecting  his  method,  have  seized 
upon  some  unguarded  expressions  to 
build  up  systems  of  idealism  (Berkeley), 
scepticism  (HumeX  or  sensualism  and 
materialism  (the  French  philosophers  and 
the  Hartleian  school).  The  true  spir- 
it of  the  Lockian  philosophy  was  nrst 
revived  in  the  Scotch  school  (Held  and 
Stewart).  Rejecting  innate  ideas,  Locke 
teaches  that  sensation  and  reflection  are 
the  only  sources  of  knowledge,  external 
obiectB  furnishing  the  mind  with  the  ideas 
ofsensible  qualities,  and  the  mind  furnish- 
ing the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its  own 
operations.  Sensation  convinces  us  of  the 
existence  of  solid  extended  substance,  and 
reflection  of  the  existence  of  thinking  ones, 
of  the  cause  and  nature  of  which  two 
kinds  of  being  we  can  know  nothing. 
Perception  is  a  communicadon  between 

t*»o  muimA  nocl    AV^ertml  ohjprtw.  m fried  ot» 

by  means  of  images  present  to  the  mtnd^ 
diese  he  ealb  «<fou,  which  be  defines  to 
be  the  immediate  objects  about  which  the 
mind  Is  employed  in  thinking.  Havuiff 
treated  at  lenglh  of  the  origin,  nature  and 
ooalities  of  ideas,  he  proceeds  to  ooosider 
the  instrument  by  wnich  men  communi- 
cate their  ideas  to  each  other ;  and  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject  (Book  iii,  of  Lan- 
guage) form  the  most  valuable  dogmatic 
part  of  his  work.  Knowledge  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  ideas,  which  consists  in  identity  or 
diveraity,  relation,  coexistence,  and  real 
existence.  Of  the  existence  of  ourselves 
and  of  God  we  have  intuitive  knowledge, 
which  is  the  immediate  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas : 
demonstrative  knowledge  is  the  discovery 
of  it  by  the  intermediation  of  other  ideas : 
and  these  two  sorts  of  knowledge  yield 
complete  certainty.  Sensitive  knowledge 
leads  to  the  lieliefof  the  existence  of  other 
beings,  and  carries  with  it  a  reasonable 
eonfidence.  Judgment  is  a  supposition 
or  opinion  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  and  supplies  the  want  of 
knowledge.      Its  conclusions    are   only 


probable.  The  ethical  coiuie<inences 
which  had  been  deduced  from  the  aen- 
Bualist  school  of  Hobbes,  and  from  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  led 
Berkeley,  who  was  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  virtues  of  his  character  than  for 
the  acuteness  of  his  philosophy,  to  tlie 
adoption  of  idealism  (Theory  of  VimoD, 
1709 ;  Principles  of  Human  tCnowledge, 
1710;  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philoeo- 
pher,  1732).  His  Theory  of  Vision, which 
IS  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  labors,  and 
which  is  an  important  ad^tion  to  the 
knowledge  of  mind,  was  the  fine  eMpom- 
tion  of  the  diflference  between  the  oi^nal 
and  acquired  perceptions  of  the  eye,  and 
now  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  science 
of  optics.  His  scheme  of  idealism  was 
(bunded  on  the  Lockian  doctrine  of  ideasL 
Proceeding  from  the  principle,  tliat  we 
are  percipient  of  nothing  but  our  own 
perceptions  and  ideas,  and  that  all  the  ob- 
jects of  human  knowledge  are  ideas  of 
sensation  or  reflection  existing  in  the  mind 
itself)  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
existence  of  bodies  out  of  a  mind  perceiving 
them,  is  not  only  impossible,  and  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ;  but,  were  it  poesibie,  and 
even  renal,  it  were  impossibly  we  slwaid 
ever  know  it  By  thus  **  expelling  matter 
out  of  nature,**  he  thought  we  should  get 
rid  of  the  chief  cause  of  all  error  in  phi- 
losophy, and  all  infidefity  in  religion. 
^^^"*«"g  the  premises  of  Berkeley,  which 

were  the  comiuuul^   it3%.cl*t»J  |«bfluew|itiE- 

cal  views,  at  least  in  England!,  his  con- 
clusions could  not  lie  refitted ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Hume  to  trace  out,  by  a  vig- 
orous and  unshrinking  logic,  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  the  Cartesian  and  Lockian 
philosophy  to  their  uldmate  results,  and 
thus,  though  unintentionally,  by  a  sort  of 
rtd»tHo  ad  absurdumy  to  produce  the  great 
metaphysical  revolution,  of  which  Reid 
and  Kant  were  the  first  movers.  This  he 
did  with  such  power  of  logic,  acuteness 
and  cogency  of  reasoning,  boidiiess,  pre- 
cision, clearness,  and  elegance,  that  scep- 
ticism never  appeared  more  formidable  or 
more  seducing  than  in  his  writings  (Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature,  1736,  cast  anew  in 
the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Dnder^ 
standing,  1748).  After  showing  that  all 
attempted  demonstrations  of  the  necessity 
of  a  cause  to  every  new  existence  are 
fallacious  and  sophistical,  Hume  endeav- 
ors to  prove  that  the  proposition,  whatever 
has  a  beginning  has  a  cause,  is  not  intui- 
tively certain,  but  is  derived  only  fitxn 
custom  and  belief,  and  is  rather  an  act  of 
the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of 
our  nature.    In  this  taigument,  be  pro- 
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on  the  ground  that  all  certainty 
from  a  compajrieon  of  ideaa,  and 
the  diBcoTery  of  their  unalterable  rela- 
tioDS^  which  are  resemblance,  proportions 
in  quantity  and  number,  degrees  of  qual- 
ity and  contrariety,  and  none  of  which  is 
implied  in  the  proposition  above  stated. 
All  the  objects  of  knowledge  ore  impres- 
sions and  ideas :  the  former  are  our  more 
lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear  or  see, 
love  or  hate,  or  desire  or  will ;  the  latter 
are  the  less  lively  perceptions  of  which 
we  are  conscious  when  we  reflect  on  the 
former,  and  are  copies  of  impressions. 
The  existence  of  these  perceptions  as  ob- 
jects of  consciousness  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  percipient 
being,  the  I,  is  to  assume  that  of  mind, 
which  is  no  more  an  object  of  knowledge 
than  matter.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
objective  knowledge ;  and  we  are  reduced 
to  consciousness,  the  phenomena  of  which 
it  takes  cognizance,  and  their  subjective 
relationa  Hume's  system  of  scepticism  is 
not  scepticism  antecedent  to  study  and 
philosophy,  but  consequent  to  science  and 
mquiry,  holding  the  absolute  fallacious- 
ness of  the  mental  fiiculties,  bringing  the 
senses  themselves  into  dispute,  and  thus 
sapping  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge, 
and  rejecting  the  existence  of  God,  a 
providence,  and  a  future  state.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Hartley  (q.  v.)  attempted  to 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  by  the  single  principle  of  the  aaso* 
ciation  of  ideas,  and  for  this  principle  bv 
vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  in  the  nieduf* 
lary  substance  of  tlie  brain.  In  connex- 
ion with  this  plan  of  materialism,  he  de- 
(ended  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  repre- 
senting God  as  the  only  cause  of  all  nat- 
ural effects  and  all  human  actions.  To 
the  Hartleian  school  belong  Priestley  (q.v.), 
Darwin,  and  Home  Tooke.  The  scepti- 
cal conclusions  which  Hume  had  irresist- 
ibly shown  to  be  the  result  of  the  ideal 
system  of  philosophy,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived since  the  dme  of  Descartes  and 
Locke,  led  Reid  (Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind,  1764 ;  On  the  Intellectual  Powere 
1785)  to  the  examination  and  refutation 
of  that  system  itself.  The  Scotch  school 
of  philosophy,  modest  and  perhaps  timid 
in  its  pretensions,  has  the  merit  or  having 
first  strongly  and  larsely  inculcated  the 
absolute  necessitv  of  admitting  certain 
principles  as  the  foundation  of  all  reason- 
mg,  and  as  being  ibe  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  thouffht  itself.  The  Kandan  phi- 
losophy is  only  a  modification  of  it.  Ac- 
conling  to  the  Scotch  philosophers,  certain 
simple  kieas  are  implied  and  involved  in 


certain  intuitive  judgments  of  the  mind  ; 
thus  identity,  cause,  time,  number,  truth, 
certainty,  probability,  are  ideas  peculiar  to 
a  rational  mind,  and  necessarily  arise  in 
the  human  understanding,  when  employed 
in  the  exercise  of  its  diflferent  feculdes. 
Reid,  tnereforo,  while  he  rejected  the 
Cartesian  theory  of  ideas  or  images  in  the 
mind  bein^  the  only  objects  of  thought, 
directed  his  inquiries  to  an  analysis  of 
the  various  powera  and  principles  of  our 
constitution,  in  order  to  discover  the 
ilindamental  laws  of  belief^  which  form 
(he  ground- work  of  human  knowledge. 
Though  professing  to  build  only  on  expe- 
rience, he  did  not  limit  experience  to  the 
relations  of  sense  and  its  objects.  With- 
out claimine  for  man  more  than  a  rela- 
tive knowledge  of  existence,  and  restrict- 
inj^  the  science  of  mind  to  an  observation 
or  the  fact  of  consciousness,  he  analyzed 
that  foct  into  a  greater  number  of  more 
important  elements  than  had  been  recog- 
nised in  the  sensualist  school.  He  showed 
that  phenomena  are  revealed  in  thought, 
which  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  modifi- 
cation of  sense ;  that  intelligence  supposes 
principles,  which,  as  the  conditions  of  its 
activity  cannot  be  the  result  of  its  opera- 
tions ;  and  that  the  mind  contains  notions, 
which,  as  primitive,  necessary  and  univer- 
sal, are  not  to  be  explained  as  generaliza- 
tions from  the  contingent  and  particular, 
about  which  alone  our  external  experi- 
ence is  conversant.  His  enumeration  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  he  does 
not,  however,  give  as  complete,  comprises 
perception,  memory,  conception,  abstrac- 
tion, judgment,  reason,  taste,  moral  percep- 
tion, consciousness.  The  representation 
of  consciousness  as  a  special  faculty,  when, 
in  reality,  it  is  the  generic  condition  of  all 
mental  activity,  was  a  pregnant  error  in 
Reid's  philosophy ; — while  his  doctrine  of 
the  immediate  or  intuitive  knowledge  of 
mind  and  matter,  which  involved  the  over- 
throw of  the  ideal  system,  and  the  scepti- 
cism (or  rather  nikUism)  deduced  from  it, 
was  an  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  philosophy.  Stewart*  with  some  devi- 
ations, followed  in  the  track  of  liis  mas- 
ter ;  but  Brown,  while  he  adopted  many 
of  the  principles  of  Reid,  departed,  in 
many  points  of  fundamental  importance, 
from  bis  philosophy.  He  assumes  the 
existence  of  primary  intuitions  of  direct 
belief,  which  •ore  not  only  necessary  to 
reasoning,  but  to  thought  itself:  all  our 
conceptions  imply  the  idea  of  form,  which 
is  denved  from  relation  in  space  (coex- 
istence), and  of  power,  which  is  derived 
firom  relation  in  time  (sucdeaaive  ezis^ 
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ence);  cause  is  only  the  infamble 
cedeot,  efllect  the  invariable  cooaequeDt, 
power  tbe  id  variable  ontecedeoce,  in  any 
sequence  of  phenomena.  All  feelings  ana 
thou^ts  are  the  mind  itself  existing  in 
certain  states ;  consciousness  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct faculty,  but  a  general  term  Ibrall  tbe 
states  of  the  mind.  Mental  (pereonal) 
identity  is  an  intuitive  law  of  tliought,  it 
being  impossible  to  conceive  of  successive 
states  but  as  modifications  of  the  perma- 
nent being— the  I.  The  different  states 
are  divided  by  Brown  into  the  external 
states  (sensations),  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  external  objects,  and  the  internal 
states,  arising  in  consequence  of  preced- 
ing affections  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
latter  class  is  divided  into  intellectual 
states  and  emotions,  which  are  all  referri- 
ble  to  one  generic  susceptibility — sugges- 
tion (association  of  ideas).  The  laws  of 
suggestion  are  resemblance,  contrast,  and 
neamesB  in  time  or  pUce,  which  are  all 
reducible  to  proximity.  That  capacity  of 
suggestion  which  revives  conceptions, 
Brown  terms  nmpk  ntggeslum,  and  that 
which  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  reladon, 
rdoHve  suggestiotu  To  tbe  former  are 
reducible  those  mental  states  commonly 
called  the  faculties  of  conception,  memo- 
ry, imaciuatton,  and  habit ;  to  the  latter, 
those  of  judgment,  reasoning,  and  abstrac- 
tion. But  Brown's  philosophy  involves 
many  radical  inconsistencies,  and  would 
haidly  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  so  gen- 
eral a  sketch,  were  it  not  remarkable  as 
an  open  revolt  against  the  Scotch  system, 
at  the  moment  the  latter  seemed  to  be  de- 
veloped with  new  power,  and  to  acquire 
new  authority  on  the  European  continent ; 
and  for  the  temporaiy  popularity  it  [Jos- 
scssed  in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly 
iu  this  country.  While  France  and  Ger- 
many have  in  recent  times  imbibed  a  new 
spirit  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  the  science 
of  mind  has  been  entirely  neglected  in 
Great  Britain,  and  all  interest  in  |>sycho1o- 
gical  researches  seems  to  be  extinct  in 
thai  country. 

(hrman  FkUosophy.  To  the  remark  al- 
ready made,  of  the  impracticability  of  fflv- 
inff  n  satisfactory  view  of  German  philos- 
opny  within  the  limits  to  whicli  we  are 
confined,  we  must  add,  that  if  any  science 
requires  to  be  studied  in  a  spirit  of  can- 
dor, and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  under- 
stand its  real  merits  (and  what  science  can 
'  be  properly  studied  without  such  a  spirit  ?), 
it  IS  intellectual  philosophy,  particularly 
German  philosophy.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  take  a  phrase  or  a  passage  relating  to 


subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  the  isflsw 
(whether  of  a  phikMophJcaJ,  religious^  or 
poetical  character),  and  turn  it  into  ridi- 
cuie.  We  would  also  remark,  that,  since 
German  philoeophy  has  of  late  yean  di- 
verged with  unprecedented  rapidity  in  all 
directions,  and  system  after  system  has 
been  raised  and  overtlirown,  it  has  been 
often  asked,  What  has  been  gained  by  it  ? 
Have  the  philosophers  settled  any  of  the 
mysteries  which  have  always  perplexed 
the  mind  of  man ;  or  have  they  acquired 
any  clearer  and  deeper  knowledge  re- 
specting the  most  important  interests  of 
human  society,  government,  law,  and  tbe 
civil  ties  in  general,  on  which  they  write 
so  much  ?  We  answer,  that  the  Germans 
have  acquired,  by  their  philosophy,  a  spirit 
of  scientific  liberty,  unknown  in  other  na- 
tions. Every  nation  and  age  has  its  task 
and  condition.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  the 
lot  of  Grermany  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
civil  freedom,  and  the  manly  s|}irit  which 
it  generates ;  but  the  spirit  which  pervades 
the  best  German  wori(s  on  religion,  on 
literature,  on  natural  philosophy,  may  well 
challenge  comparison.  The  spirit  of  sys- 
tem and  intlependent  thought,  which  Ger- 
man philosophy  has  infbsed  into  German 
literature,  sometimes  leads,  indeed,  to  pro- 
lixity of  exposition,  and  sometimes  to  ex- 
travagance of  speculation ;  but  these  are 
small  disadvantages  compared  with  the 
benefit  which  it  has  conferred ;  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  literature  proves,  what 
we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  more 
than  once  already,  that  civil  liberty  alone 
is  wanting  to  hold  the  Germans  up  to  the 
world  as  a  noble  and  manly  nation.  White 
we  dwell  on  the  good  consequences 
which  German  philosophy  has  had  on  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  wc  are  far  from  pretead- 
ing  that  it  has  been  productive  of  un- 
mixed good,  or  that  every  system  of  Ger- 
man philosophy  which  fius  acquired  dis- 
tinction in  its  time,  desen'cs  its  reputation. 
How  often  has  a  figurative  expression 
been  taken  for  a  profound  trutii,  and 
served  as  die  basis  of  arguments  and  sys- 
tems, which,  sink  into  nothing  before  a 
critical  investigation,  and  to  which  notii- 
ing  but  the  imagination  of  Germans  could 
have  given  a  sliort- lived  existence !  This 
unsoundness,  which  is  found  in  many 
German  systems,  is  owing,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  predominance  of  the  specula- 
tive over  the  active  life  in  that  country. 
Free  institutions  would  soon  enable  tbeai 
to  shake  off  the  dreaminess  of  the  closet, 
by  rousing  them  to  vigorous  action  on 
practical   subjects.     The  ill   repute   in 
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which  German  philosophy  long  stood 
with  foreigoers,  is  owing,  partly,  to  the 
reckless  independence  witli  which  most 
of  the  German  philosophers  have  created 
and  shaped  their  language  according  to 
their  systems,  so  as  to  render  its  study 
particularly  difficult  for  strangers ;  partly 
to  the  premature  and  ncutial  applications 
which  inferior  talents  have  made  of  those 
systems  to  other  branches  of  literature, 
and  which  have  mostly  been  known 
sooner  than  the  original  system ;  partly 
to  real  extravagances ;  but  greatly,  also, 
to  the  difficulty  of  justly  estimating  so 
large  and  so  new  a  department  of  lit- 
erature. A  German  philosophy,  properly 
so  called,  could  not  appear  until  German 
prose  had  received  a  certain  degree  of 
cultivation.  As  long  as  the  German  phi- 
loeophers  wrote  chiefly  in  Ladn,  they  con- 
fined themselves  principallv  to  the  defence 
of  the  predominating  philosophy  of  the 
time— e.  e.  the  scholastic  philosophy— or 
else  attacked  it  (after  the  fifleenth  cen- 
tury), but  without  esuiblishing  new  sys- 
tems. The  proper  Gennan  philosophy 
is  disdnguished  by  an  incessant  striv- 
ing for  a  mtematic  chamcter,  and  the 
dSuction  of  scientific  conclusions  from 
tlie    simplest    and  most  comprehensive 

Crinciples.  It  must  be  considered  to 
egin  with  Leibnitz  (q.  v.),  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Leib- 
nitz (q.  V.)  endeavored  to  deduce  philo- 
sophical truth  fix>m  necessary  and  mnate 
ideas  of  reason,  by  the  way  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  This  system  he 
opposed  to  the  sensualism  of  Locke.  His 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  of  the  monads, 
of  the  preestablished  harmony  of  the 
universe,  his  theodicea,  furnished  sub- 
jects of  thought  to  the  most  thinking  men 
of  his  time.  His  followers,  in  pardcular 
Wolf  and  Baumgarten,  eztendea  his  sys- 
tem, about  the  time  of  Frederic  the  Great ; 
and,  by  their  endeavors  to  reduce  philoso- 
phy to  one  principle,  and  by  the  precise 
formulas  in  which  they  carried  on  their 
demonstrations,  the  formal  side  of  philo- 
sophical science  gained  very  much.  The 
fault  of  this  svstem  was,  that  it  sought 
truth  merely  by  the  way  of  definitions 
and  demonstrations,  as  fn  mathematics. 
Woirs  disciples  canied  this  system  almost 
to  absurdity.  Lsmbert,  Ploucquet,  Rei- 
roarus,and  others,  his  followers,  cultivated 
logic  with  mat  success.  This  school 
was  followed  b^  a  period  of  eclectic  phi- 
lobophy,  in  which,  however,  the  scepti- 
cism of  Hume,  the  examination  of  the 
underetandiug  by  Locke,  the  psychological 
invesdgations  of  Feder,  Garve,  M  en- 
vois X.  61 


delssohn,  the  works  of  Platner  and  Abbt, 
together  with  the  revived  interest  for  art 
and  criticism,  and  not  less  the  sentimen- 
tality which  reigned  in  poetry  as  well  as 
in  religion,  excited  and  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  thinking  world  to  the 
nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  prepared 
tlie  way  for  the   system   of  Immanuel 
Kant  (q.  v.)    With  him  begins  the  second 
period  of  German  philosophy.  He  siiowed 
that,  instead  of  inquiring  what  the  worid 
was  in  itself,  we  ought  first  to  inquire  how 
we  perceive  it     Thus  he  began  to  exam- 
ine all  the  means  which  man  possesses 
for  the  perception  of  the  external  world, 
and  determined  the  laws  according   to 
which    every  organ  operates,    and    the 
sphere  to  which  it  is  limited.    His  criti- 
cism denied  to  reaoon  the  possibility  of 
findmff  and  proving  any  truth,  without 
the  sphere  of  consciousness  and  of  physi> 
cal  phenomena.     The  theory  of  iLant 
was  extended  by  his  followers  in  many 
directions,  yet  not  with  the  harmony  and 
comprehensive  judiciousness  with  which 
he  united  and  arranged  all  the  different 
kinds  and  objects  of  mental  activity.  The 
human  mind,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
with  learning  only  its  own  limits.    The 
relation  between  its  own  notions  and  real- 
ities, was  a^n  endeavored  to  be  deter- 
mined in  dinerent  ways.    Fichte  rejected 
the  idea  of  any  such  relation,  bv  admitting 
the  absolute  existence  only  of  the  thinking 
individual,  by  which  he  considered  even 
the  objects  of  thought  to  be  produced ; 
he  denied  the  reality  of  an  exterior  world. 
This  system  atoned  for  its  exclusive  char- 
acter by  the  high  standard  to  which  this 
vigorous  spirit  raised  the  morel  dignity 
of^man.    Between  him  and  Kant  stands 
Fries,  in  his  JSTeue  Kriiic  dor  Vemunjt ;  he 
likewise  was  distinguished  for  the  moral 
tendency  of  his  philosophy.    In  opposi- 
tion to  Fichte,  Schelling  proceeds  from 
the  idea  of  the  objective  absolute  (see 
Ot^edioe)^  and  arrives  at  length  at  the  idea 
of  mdividual  existence  (the  f),from  which 
Fichte  sets  out.    He  begins  a  third  period 
in  the  German  philosophy  with  his  doc- 
trine of  Identity,  in  which  be  determines 
the  relation  between  subject  and  object 
To  him,  mind  and  nature  are  only  mani- 
festations   of  the  Divine  principle,  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  identity  between 
thouffiit  and  outward  existence  rests  on 
intellectual  intuition.     Oken  has  founded 
a    natural    philosophy    on    this    system. 
Hegel*  (q.  r.)  has  sought  to  establish  a 

*  He  died  in  Berlin,  in  the  winter  of  ]831~S, 
of  the  cholera. 
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■trict  idealism,  on  ScbeUing*!  principlea, 
oy  conaideiing  the  abiolute  as  tlie  udder- 
stSDdioff  oonceiviug  of  itself,  sod  makes 
three  divisioDS  in  bis  philosophy, — lecic^ 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind.  Each  of  these  systems 
has,  at  different  periods,  found  many  fol- 
lowers, who,  with  more  or  leas  success^ 
have  labored  to  extend  them  in  different 
directions.  Kruff  has  united  all  the  prin* 
cipal  doctrines  of  Kant  svstematically  in 
bis  Transcendental  Synthetics.  Bardili 
considered  all  philosophy  as  resting  on 
the  idea  of  the  absolute,  which  he  touud 
in  the  act  of  thinking;   he,   therefore. 


treated  logic  as  a  source  of  real  knowl- 
edge. Wagner  and  Eschentnaver  en- 
deavored to  correct  or  to  extend  the  doc- 
trine of  Schellin^.  iacobi's  doctrine  on 
feeling  and  fiiitb  is  of  an  original  charac- 
ter. Scbulze  difitinffiiiahed  himself  as  an 
opponent  of  Reinhold  by  a  Ihiiited  scep- 
ticism. Plainer  by  hiti  aphoriama,  and 
HeHiart.  by  his  metaphysical  fragments. 
In  considering  the  many  changes  German 
philosophy  has  undergone  m  so  short  a 
time,  we  shall  naturally  feel  inclined  to 
reproach  this  mania  ibr  new  systems ;  but 
the  truth  or  error  of  any  comprehensive 
view  cannot  be  appreciated  justly,  untiKit 
is  developed  in  a  consistent  form,  and  the 
more  different  systems  can  be  compared, 
the  more  comprehensive  and  impartial 
will  be  our  knowledge. 

F)rench  Philo9avhy,  Totally  opposite  to 
German  philosopny  is  the  modem  French 
philosophy.  While  the  former  surives  to 
explore  the  abysses  of  existence,  and  to 
comprehend  the  mysteries  of  human 
nature,  and  thus  often  loses  itself  in  flights 
of  imagination,  the  French,  of  late,  have 
understood  by  philosophy  little  more  than 
the  critical  inveetigadon  of  those  subjects 
which  are  comprehensible  at  first  view, 
and  have  banished  from  philosophy  all 
that  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  plainest 
common  sense ;  and  so  far  nave  they  car- 
ried this  system,  tliat  at  one  time  it  proved 
most  dangerous  to  morality,  the  original 
principles  of  which  are  by  no  means  sus- 
ceptible of  such  plain  and  simple  demon- 
stration as  was  required  by  the  French 
school ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that,  to 
this  day,  seruuaUsm,  or  the  French  phi- 
losophy, founded  on  Condillac*s  system, 
]>roduces  fiital  effects.  So  much,  indeed, 
do  the  French  and  Germans  differ,  that 
what  the  former  call  philoiophu  and  ineto- 
phftics  is,  in  fact,  totallv  different  from 
that  which  the  latter  designate  by  the 
same  terras.    It  is  also  very  characteristic 


of  the  French  people^  that  their  modent 
philosophy  may  be  said  to  have  uniblded 
Itself  in  fashionable  society.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  a  tone 
of  Kght  philosophy  was  innnoduoed  into 
polite  circles,  in  opposition  to  the  aflected 
morality  then  in  vogue,  which,  however, 
had  some  connexion  with  the  old  roman- 
tic spirit.  Both  systems  had  adherents  in 
the  worid  of  fashion,  under  the  patronage 
of  ladies  :  at  the  head  of  one  party  was 
the  tpirUud  Ninon  de  PEnclos,  with  her 
philosophizing  friend  St  Evremond ;  at  the 
nead  of^the  other,  the  amiable  marchioDeas 
de  Sevign^.  Both  the  circles  acquired 
literary  celebrity;  language  attained  the 
highest  refinement,  and  conveisation  its 
greatest  perfection ;  but  the  consei^uenee 
was,  that  a  converBational  tone  was  given  to 
literature.  Descartes  (q. v.),  Aroauld  (q.  v.% 
(to  whom  is  ascribed  the  Ari  dt  Peruer), 
Nicole,  De  la  Forge,  and  the  deep-think- 
ing Malebranche  (q.  v.),  belong  to  another 
time.  The  direction  which  modem 
French  philosophy  has  taken  originated 
from  die  English  philosopher  Locke.  {q.v.) 
On  the  doctrines  of  this  acute  reasoner  a 
system  of  sensualism  was  founded  by  Eti- 
enne  Bonnot  de  Condillac  (bora  '1715, 
died  1780).  He  taught  that  the  basis,  the 
principle  of  all  thfit  is  developed  in  our 
niind,  is  sensation  (la/acuU^  de  seniir).  All 
ideas,  knowledge,  faculties,  even  reflection, 
actions  and  customs,  are  successive  trans- 
formations of  this  principle.  ^'The  sen- 
sation only  changes  hs  form,  as  the 
ice  when  it  is  dissolved  imo  water,  and 
evaporated  in  vapor.^  (See  CoiuUUoc) 
The  nmplicity  or  his  method,  and  the 
cleamess  of  bis  exposition,  awakened  the 
greatest  interest  He  became  the  leader 
of  a  school  still  predominating  in  France: 
The  Encyclopedists  (see  SnofdopSdUy 
tht  IVench)  contributed  most  to  its  propa- 
gation, particularly  Diderot,  D'Alembeit 
and  Helvetius.  The  effect  was  striking: 
the  most  diflicult  of  all  sciences,  which 
requires  the  deepest  study  and  the  moat 
persevering  reflection,  was  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  mulutude ;  every  one 
could  talk  about  metaphysics.  But  it  was 
overlooked  that  this  system  did  not  lead 
men  a  step  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the 
highest  and  most  important  problems. 
The  system  was  carried  farther  and  fiir 
ther,  not  always  in  accoxdance  with  the 
views  of  the  author,  but  according  to  the 
direction  given  by  him.  Sensation  (the 
lowest  degree  of  intellectual  action,  and 
that  in  which  we  are  most  def^ndent  upon 
the  external  world)  being  now  centered 
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the  essential  principle  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  miod,  the  distinction  between 
sensation  and  perception  which  Locke 
had  made  being  rejected,  and  man  being 
regarded  only  as  an  animal  of  a  somewhat 
fii^r  organization  than  the  others,  but 
moved  only  by  sensual  impulses  (as  in  the 
system  of  Helvetius),  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  material  world  was  consid- 
ered as  the  only  form  of  existence,  mind 
as  only  a  connexion  of  atoms,  the  basis  of 
its  actions  egotism,  and  the  end  of  these 
actions  a  refined  sensuality;  thence  the 
belief  in  moral  freedom,  virtue,  God, 
providence  and  immortality,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  folly  unworthy  of  a  reflecting 
mind,  and  a  complete  materialism  became 

Credominant  We  have  said  that  Condil- 
ic's  system  continues  to  predominate  in 
France;  still,  however,  several  distin- 
guished philosophers  follow  another  path, 
and  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  the 
consequences  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
the  system  still  exist  in  their  full  extent 
It  may  be  safely  said,  that  there  prevails  in 
France,  at  present,  a  deep-felt  want  of 
the  belief  in  a  God,  which  not  being  able 
to  find  satisfaction  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
CathoKc  church,  the  religion  of  the  over* 
whelming  majority  is  in  an  unaetded  state. 
Of  this  want,  ev^ii  the  propmtion  of  the 
extravagant  doctrines  of  the  S.  Simomans, 
which  would  be  otherwise  inconceivable, 
is  a  strong  proof.  But  there  are  still  more 
persons  in  France  whose  minds  are  un- 
illumined  by  a  belief  in  immortality,  than 
in  any  other  civiHzed  nation.  The  acute 
understanding  and  inexhaustible  wit  of 
Voltaire,  the  clear  intellect  of  D'Alembert, 
at  the  head  of  the  Encyclopssdists,  spread 
through  socie^  the  dangerous  doctrines 
just  mentioned.  Rousseau's  enthusiasm 
stands  alone  in  the  French  literature  of 
that  time.  The  revolution,  which  pro- 
duced so  great  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  French,  and  made  them  more 
acouainted  with  foreign  nations  than  their 
nauonal  pride  had  allowed,  especially  with 
the  Germans,  had  also  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  their  philosophy.  The  want 
of  a  deeper,  more  earnest  philosophy,  is 
apparent  even  in  Rousseau's  works ;  still 
more  in  those  of  St  Pierre,  ChiLteaubri- 
and,  Claude  St  Martin,  and  the  marquis 
Bonald ;  also  Prosper  de  Barante,  in  his 
work  on  the  literature  of  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  actuated  by  this 
idea ;  and  De  Gerando,  Villers,  and  the 
baroness  de  Stael-Holstein,  fix>m  the  same 
feeling,  have  directed  attention  to  German 
philosophy.    Among  those  who  have  at- 


tempted to  give  philosophy  a  better  charac- 
ter, Laromiffui^re  is  distinguished.  His 
Lepnu  de  rhilosopldtt  ou  &9ai  8ur  lea  Ih- 
cuOie  de  PAme  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1890, 3  vols.), 
is  valuable.  He  opposes  the  doctrine 
of  Condillac,  as  to  the  first  and  sole  prin- 
ciple. He  stands  nearer  to  Locke  than  to 
Condillac.  Count  Destutt  de  Tracy  has 
become  well  known  by  his  IdMogie  (3d 
edit,  Paris,  18171  Locke  and  Condillac 
are  bis  idols.  He  extends  somewhat  the 
principle  of  Condillac,  and  considers  sen- 
sations as  predicable  not  only  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  external  world,  but  also  of 
those  of  the  inner.  Ch.  Vict  de  Bonstet- 
ten's  Eludes  de  VHimme  (Geneva,  1821, 
2  vols.)  is  a  valuable  work,  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  hijKber  psycholocy,  but  more 
in  the  shape  of  sketches  and  nints  than  of 
a  methodical  system.  Bonstetten  strives 
particularly  to  defend  the  emotions  of  the 
heart,  the  feelings,  against  the  coMness  of 
logicians,  who  derive  all  the  operations  of 
the  mind  from  ideas  only.  We  must 
mention  also  Degerando,  whose  Higt. 
ctmparh  dea  Syslhnea  de  la  PhUosO' 
phie  (Paris,  1804, 3  vols.]  lately  appeared 
m  a  new  edition.  Victor  Uousin  has 
opened  a  new  path.  He  approaches 
the  German  philosophy.  (See  hisartkle.) 
His  introductoiy  (^ours  de  PhUoaopkie 
has  lately  been  very  well  translated  mto 
English  by  Mr.  Linberg  (Boston,  1832, 
1  vol.).  We  ought  to  mention,  aliso,  the 
works  of  St  Simon,  as  among  the  modern 
works  which  have  attracted  most  attentkni. 
(See  St.  Simon,)  We  shall  conclude  our 
remarics  with  a  passage  of  the  article  Phi" 
loaophiey  from  the  Eneydopidie  Modtmt : 
<<  France  cannot  be  said,  at  present,  to 
have  any  system  of  intellectual  philosophy 
property  its  own.  Fluctuating  between 
the  spiritualism  of  Germany,  which  rejects 
empiricism,  and  the  views  of  the  Scotch 
school,  which  admits  the  authority  of  ex- 
perience, it  adopts  some  views  from  each, 
whence  results  a  sort  of  eclecticism,  fa- 
vorable at  least  to  investigation,  even  if  it 
is  not,  in  all  its  parts,  conformable  to  troth.* 
For  the  Italian  philosophers  of  the 
middle  am,  see  Rdy^  division  Aalian  lA- 
eratwre.  There  is  no  school  of  modem 
Italian  philosophy.  For  a  complete  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  we  refer  to  Tenne- 
mann's  lEatoryefPkilaaophy  (in  German ; 
Leipsic,  1796 — ftlO,  18  vols.,  in  huge  oc- 
tavo), of  which  a  synopsis  has  been  also 
published,  and  a  translation  of  the  latter, 
by  Vict  Cousin  (Paris,  1829, 2  vols.,  8vo.) ; 
also  to  Hitter's  Hutmy  of  PkUoaophy  (in 
German),  not  yet  finished. 
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PsmooLBSi,  QiovBnni  Batti8tai<MM  of 
the  most  distiDguished  miiwciana,  wbow 
proper  name  was  OiambatHsta  Jen»  was 
bora  at  Pergola  (hence  his  name,  Pergo- 
leti),  in  the  March,  according  to  some  in 
1707,  according  to  othere  in  1704.  In 
1717,  he  entered  the  Connrvatorio  deipo" 
vari  in  Gesu  CrUto  at  Naples,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Gaetano  Greece.  This 
great  roaster  initiated  his  pupil  in  all  the 
secrets  of  the  art  .At  the  a^  of  fourteen 
'ean,  Pergolesi  had  distinguished  himself 
»y  various  compositions,  in  which  melody 
was  sacrificed  to  artifices  of  counterpoint ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  Conserva- 
torio,  and  studied  the  vocal  compositions 
of  Vinci  and  Hasse,  than  he  changed  his 
manner  entirely.  In  bis  first  opera,  how- 
ever, otdy  some  arieUe  were  well  receiv- 
ed $  but  prince  Stigliano  judged  fiivorably 
of  Pergolesi's  talents,  and  procured  him 
employment  (1730-^34)  at  the  Ttatro 
muvo.  During  this  time,  he  also  com- 
posed La  serva  Padnmoy  for  the  theatre 
San-Bartolomeo.  But  his  genius  was  not 
satisfied  with  ordinarv  subjects :  he  seised 
an  opportunity  to  make  himself  known  at 
Rome  by  a  more  important  compomtion^ 
and  wrote,  in  1735,  bis  OHmfiadtj  for  the 
theatre  Tordinone.  Yet  this  opera,  though 
of  great  merit,  did  not  please  much. 
Pei^lesi  now  returned  to  Naples,  and 
composed  his  D%xii  and  Loiirffl<e,the  suc- 
cess of  which  afforded  a  compensation 
for  the  fonner  coldness  of  the  public 
His  health  declined,  and  his  fiiends  in- 
duced him  to  go  to  Tonne  del  Greco,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius,  which  is  con- 
sidered salutary  for  pulmonaiy  patients. 
Here  he  composed  his  fiur-fiunea  Stabat 
Mater  dotoroMOt  his  cantate  OrfiOj  and  the 
iSdfoe,  Bt^nOj  his  last  worit.  He  died  in 
1739,  at  Puzzuoli,  when  his  fiune  had 
just  begun  to  spread  over  Europe.  The 
theatres  and  the  churches  resounded  with 


his  productions.  In  Rome,  his  ( 
was  represented  anew,  with  the  greatest 
magnificence,  and  its  beauties  were  en- 
thuaiastically  applauded.  According  to 
the  univeraal  opinion  of  the  Italiao8i,DO 
one  ever  excelled  him  in  musical  expres- 
sion. Some  call  him  the  Dominiduno, 
otliers  even  the  Raphael,  of  music ;  but 
he  is  censured  for  repetitions,  an  abrupt 
style,  and  transpositions  which  injure  the 
text.  Peigolesi  inclines  more  to  the  soft 
than  to  the  powerful ;  even  his  SUAaL^ 
according  to  the  judgment  of  modem  mu- 
sicians, is  somewhat  weok.  His  manner 
is  tinged  with  melancholy,  originating, 
perha^  from  his  foeUe  state  of  health. 

Poaro  Rico,  or  PoxaTo  Rico,  an  iriand 
belonging  to  Spain,  one  of  the  Great  An- 
tilles (of  which  group  it  is  the  smallest 
and  most  easterly),  lies  between  laL  17* 
50"  and  18°  SS'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  6SP 
43^  and  67^  l(y  W.,  bavins  the  Atlantic  on 
the  north  and  the  Caribbean  sea  on  the 
south.  It  is  separated  from  Uayti,  on 
the  west,  by  a  channel  tv^enty-five  leagues 
broad.  One  hundred  and  ten  milea  m 
length,  by  thirty-six  in  breadth.  Popula- 
tion, 400,000,  of  which  40,000  are  slavesL 
Until  1815,  Porto  Rico  was  an  expense  to 
Spain ;  but  since  that  time  foreigners  have 
been  allowed  to  settle  there ;  aikl  it  is  now 
in  u  very  flourishing  condition.  It  has  a 
fine  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and  produces 
coffee,  suciir,  toberco,  cotton,  fhiits.  The 
exports  of  the  year  1830  were  estimated 
at $2,500,000  ;impoitsat $2,000,000.  The 
sugar  crop  of  1831  was  estimated  at  45,000 
hogsheads,  that  of  coffee  at  125,000  ouin- 
talsi  Porto  Rico,  which  was  called  by 
the  natives  ( Arrowauks)  Boriqua^  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  is  said 
to  have  contained  at  that  time  600,000  in- 
habitants, who  were  soon  exterminaled  by 
the  Spaniards. 
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